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Art.  I. —  I.    Eloquence    of  the   United  States,      Compiled  by 

E.  B.  WiUlson.     5  vols.  8vo.    Middletown,  Conn.,  1827. 
^.  Stefc/i^'s  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Patrick  Henry.     By 
William  Wirt,    of    Richmond,   Vir^nia.     Ninth  edilion,  cor- 
rected by  the  Author.      Philadelphia,  1838. 
0.  Orations   and    Speeches   on  various   occasions.      By   Edward 

tvereit.     Boston,  183G. 
^.  S/x»r»c/ie»   and    Forensic   Anjuments,      By    Daniel    Webster. 
^2  vols.     Boston^  1838. 

T^HE  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  once  wrote  an  article  in  the  *  Edin- 
burgh  Review  '  (re-published  amongst  his  works),  proving, 
t)  the  enUre  dissatisfaction  of  the  Americans,  that  they  bad  pro- 
duced no  names  in  art,  science,  or  literature,  since  they  became 
a  nation,  capable  of  standing  a  minute's  competition  with  ^hose 
produced  by  England  within  the  same  period.     This  was  a^ittle 
UK)  much ;  and  one  of  their  crack  reviewers  was  commissioned  to 
answer  ihc  divine.     After  a  Uttle  preliminary  castigation,  he  pro- 
ceeded  to  demolish  him   by  a  set  of  searching   interrogatories, 
CY^jiuneDcing  somewhat  in  this  fashion : 

'  Has  this  writer  never  heard  of  Jared  Sparks,  or  Timothy  D wight  ? 
Ha*  he  never  heard  of  Buckminster,  Griscom,  Ames,  Wirt,  Brown, 
Fitch,  Flint,  Frisbie,  and  Siliiman  ?' 

\ow  it  is  most  assuredly  no  matter  of  boast ;  for  many  of  the 
writers  on  the  list  were  men  of  undoubted  talent,  and  have  since 
obtained  well-merited  celebrity ;  but  we  much  fear  that  Mr. 
Sydney  Smith  never  had  heard  of  one  of  them.  If  he  had,  he 
wuuJd  certainly  have  been  proportionally  in  advance  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  reading  English  public  at  the  time.  We  have 
since  done  a  Uttle  towards  supplying  our  deficiencies  in  this 
respect ;  but  if  we  were  put  through  the  same  sort  of  catechism, 
most  of  us  should  still  betray  a  lamentable  degree  of  ignorance  as 
to  the  indigenous  literature  of  the  United  Slates, — and  not  less 
as  to  their  oratory.  During  Mr.  Webster  and  Miss  Sedge  wick's 
visit  t4>  England  last  spring,  it  was  quite  amusing  to  watch  the 
puzzled  faces  ot  the  company  on  the  announcement  of  their  names 
in  a  drawing-room  ;  for  notwithstanding  the  reprint  of  Miss  Sedge- 
wick's  *  Taies/  and  the  constant  mention  of  Mr.  Webster  by  the 
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'  Genevese  Traveller '  of  the  '  Times/  nine  persons  out  of  ten 
in  the  elite  of  English  society  had  about  as  accurate  a  notion  of 
their  respective  claims  to  celebrity  as  Lord  Melbourne  of  Mr. 
Faraday  *s,  when  it  was  proposed  to  add  that  gen  demands  name  to 
the  pension- list. 

To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  scenes  when  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
Calhoun^  or  Mr.  Everett,  shall  honour  us  with  a  visit,  we  propose, 
in  the  present  article,  to  bring  our  readers  acquainted  with  the 
leading  orators  in  the  United  States,  by  short  sketches  of  their 
career  and  characteristic  passages  from  their  speeches, — to  play, 
in  short,  the  '  Timon'  of  America ;  and  any  comparison  we  may 
afterwards  choose  to  institute  as  to  the  respective  excellence  of 
the  two  countries  in  this  branch  of  intellectual  exertion,  will  at 
least  not  expose  us  to  the  reproach  of  haWng  selected  a  field  in 
which  the  advantage  is  necessarily  on  the  side  of  the  mother- 
country.  Seventy  years  of  democratic  institutions  may  not  be 
sufficient  to  form  a  style  or  perfect  a  school  of  art,  but  they  are 
enough,  in  all  conscience,  to  show  what  a  nation  can  do  in  elo> 
quence  and  statesmanship. 

The  eloquence  of  the  Americans,  like  that  of  the  French,  dates 
from  their  revolution;  but  they  started  under  widely  different 
auspices.  When  the  National  Assembly  was  first  called  to- 
gether, the  members  were  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  forms  of 
business,  or  the  tactics  of  debate.  Dumont  tells  us  that  the  only 
orators  who  possessed  any  talent  for  improvisation  were  Maury, 
Clermont-Tonnerre,  Barnave,  and  Thouret;  and  of  these  Bar- 
nave  alone  was  capable  of  extemporising  an  entire  speech  of  any 
length.  Mirabeau  clearly  was  not ;  and  most  of  his  best  pas- 
sages are  short,  rapid,  and  electrical,  flashing  out  from  between 
the  trains  of  argumentation  laboriously  prepared  for  him,  like 
lightning  through  clouds.  In  North  America,  on  the  contrary, 
the  habit  of  public  speaking  was  as  familiar  as  in  the  mother- 
country  at  this  hour :  each  provincial  assembly  was  a  school  ; 
and  the  very  first  Congress  conducted  their  debates  and  carried 
their  resolutions  in  as  orderly  and  business-like  a  manner,  as 
if  the  contending  parties  had  been  led  by  the  leaders  of  our 
House  of  Commons,  with  Lord  Canterbury  to  preside ;  indeed, 
in  a  much  more  orderly  and  business-like  manner  than  since 
the  excitement  of  the  crisis  has  passed  away.  Unluckily  their 
most  momentous  sittings  were  held  with  closed  doors  :  news- 
paper reporters  did  not  come  into  existence  as  a  class,  even 
in  England,  till  full  twenty  years  afterwards;  and  the  vanity 
of  publication  had  no  influence  in  such  a  crisis  on  men  whose 
lives  and  fortunes  were  at  stake.  General  descriptions  of  the 
principal    speakers   (Adams,    Lee,  Dickenson,    Hancock)   have 
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come  diwn  to  us  ;  but  the  one  orator  who  had  fire  and  force 
enongh  to  stamp  Ills  very  words  and  image  ujxin  the  memory, 
and  blend  them  indissolubly  with  the  best  traditions  of  the  land, 
vas  Henry. 

Demosthenes  left    corrected  copies  of  all  his  best  speeches. 
Demades  left  none.      For  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  there- 
f'Tp,  Theopbrastus  might  have  been  quite  right  in  saying,   as 
reported  in  Plutarch,  that  Demosthenes  was  worthy  of  Athens, 
and  Demades   above   it.     But   when  a  speaker   takes   his   fair 
cWce  with  bis   fellows,  and  his  thoughts  and  expressions  are 
laid  np  in  cedar  for  no  other  reason  than  from  their  being  of 
a  kind  that   the    world  would   not  willingly  let   die,   the  bare 
fact  is  decisive  of  bis  claims.     If,  for  example,  we  knew  nothing 
of  Lord  Chatham's  eloquence  but  what  is  recorded  by  Walpole, 
we  should  entertain  no  doubt  of  his  superiority  to  Fox  or  Pul- 
tpoey ;  and  the  few  genuine  fragments  of  Mirabeau  which  have 
been  preserved — presented   only  by  constant   repetition  at   the 
lime — are  more  conclusive  than  volumes ;   for  if  the  specimens 
(\o  not  entirely  come  up  to  the  traditional  reputation  of  the  man, 
ve  are  rather  tempted  to  suppose  that  the  thought  or  expression 
bas  lost  something  of  its  original  brightness  on  its  way  to  us, 
than  that  the  concurrent  voices  of  his  contemporaries  spoke  false. 
AppUing  the  same  criterion  to  Henry,  we  cannot  well  err  in 
pWing  his  name  at  the    head  of  our  list.      His  authenticated 
remains  consist  merely  of  a  few  insulated  passages,  enchased  in 
ihc  note- book  of  some  zealous  admirer,  or  handed  down  from 
utfAiih  to  mouth ;  but  what  are  called  '  Henry's  speeches  '  form 
the  fa\-ourite  subjects  of  declamation  in  the  schools;    and  the 
traditionary  accounts  of  the  effects  produced  by  his  voice  and 
manner,  with  all  those  other  nameless  attributes  which  Demos- 
thenes included  under  the  word  action,  transcend  most  things  of 
the  kind  recorded  in  history ;  except  the  consummate  acting  of 
[/•rd  Chatham,  who  folded  his  flannels  round  him  like  a  toga, 
and  awed  his  adversaries  into  silence  by  a  sweep  of  his  crutch. 
Jeiferson,  no  mean  authority,  declared  Henry  to  be  the  greatest 
orator  that  ever  lived;  and  a  firm  conviction  of  the  justice  of  this 
estimate  has  been    the  means   of  obtaining  for  lum  so  distin- 
guished a  biographer  as  Mr.  Wirt. 

Patrick  Henry  was  the  second  son  of  Colonel  John  Henry,  a 
Srotch  settler,  who  emigrated  prior  to  1730.*  Patrick  was  bom 
In  May,  1 736,  at  *  the  family  seat'  called  Studley,  in  Virginia,  but 

•  .\r*conliufc  <o  Mr.  Wirt,  Jolui  Henry  «  is  said  to  liave  been  a  nephew  in  the  m»- 
ii^fial  iiijp  ta  die  gteaX  histcMiaii,  Dr.  Williani  RoliertBou.'  Had  Uiis  been  so,  be  must 
4.*jia»e  ly^eii  coiuiu-sermau  to  the  luotbcr  of  I-iord  Drongbani.  But  dates  are  awk- 
■irl  tJiiij^i.     Dr.'  RoEert»on  wai  hnrn  in  1721 .  There  may  have  l>een  some  connection. 

B  2  '  ^^'^ 
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'  was  raised  and  educated'  (to  borrow  the  precise  expression  of  Mr. 
Wirt)  at  another  'seat '  in  the  same  colony.  Colonels  and  seats, 
however,  are  good  cheap  in  America,  as  Blackstone  said  of  gentle- 
men in  England;  and  there  is  nothing  in  Patrick  Henry's  *  raising' 
that  hears  token  of  aristocracy.  He  picked  up  a  little  Latin  and 
less  Greek,  with  a  smatteiing  of  mathematics,  under  the  direction 
of  his  father,  who,  it  is  rather  enigmatically  stated,  '  had  opened  a 
grammar-school  in  his  own  house  ; '  but  he  manifested  a  decided 
aversion  to  study,  and  when  the  hour  for  it  arrived,  was  generally 
to  be  found  in  the  woods  with  his  gun,  or  by  the  river  with  his 
fishing-rod.  The  melancholy  Jaques,  however,  not  Nimrod,  was 
his  prototype ;  and  the  sports  of  the  field  were  little  better  than  a 
pretence  to  get  away  from  books  and  men,  and  enjoy  the  solitary 
luxury  (or  vice)  of  day  dreaming.  His  person  at  that  period  was 
coarse,  his  manners  awkward,  his  dress  slovenly,  his  conversation 
rude,  and  if  he  gave  any  indications  of  future  excellence,  they 
were  not  of  a  sort  to  attract  the  attention  of  his  friends.  A  fond- 
ness and  aptness  for  the  observation  of  character  were  the  only 
creditable  peculiarities  they  saw  in  him.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  was  placed  behind  the  counter  of  a  merchant  (Anylicet  shop- 
keeper), and  after  a  year's  novitiate  was  set  up  in  business  for 
himself,  in  partnership  with  his  brother  William,  whose  habits 
closely  resembled  his  own.  The  result  may  be  guessed,  and  was 
not  long  in  coming.  The  firm  failed  within  a  year ;  but  its  ill- 
success  had  one  good  effect  on  Patrick;  it  drove  him  first  to 
music,  then  to  books,  as  a  relief;  he  learnt  to  play  well  op  the 
flute  and  violin,  and  acquired,  for  the  first  time,  a  relish  for 
reading.  He  had  also  found  out  one  mode  of  turning  his 
customers  to  account.  When  they  met  to  gossip  in  his  store,  he 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  pursue  his  favourite  study  of 
character ;  and  it  was  subsequently  remembered  that,  so  long  as 
they  were  gay  and  talkative,  he  generally  remained  silent,  but 
whenever  the  conversation  flagged,  he  adroitly  recommenced  it 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  their  peculiarities  of  mind  and  dis- 
position into  play.  At  eighteen  he  married,  and  turned  farmer, 
but  he  was  as  little  fitted  for  aoriculture  as  for  trade.  After  a 
two  years'  trial,  he  gave  up  his  farm,  and  re-commenced  shop- 
keeping,  which  soon  reduced  him  a  second  time  to  insolvency. 
Part  of  the  abundant  leisure,  however,  in  which  he  uniformly  in- 
dulged himself,  had  been  devoted  to  books,  and  whilst  his  farm 
was  going  to  rack  and  ruin,  or  his  customers  were  w«aiting  to  be 
served,  he  was  deep  in  a  translation  of  Livy,  whose  eloquent 
harangues  particularly  attracted  him. 

It  was  now  that,  all  other  experiments  having  failed,  he  resolved 
to  make  trial  of  the  law,  but  his  confirmed  habits  of  idleness  had 

induced 
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mdttced  a  general  belief  tbat  he  would  stand  no  chance  against 

ihe  fi>nnidab\c  array  of  competitors  which  the  Virginia  bar  pre-? 

seuud  at  the  Umc,  otmI   he  set  to  work  with  so  little  energy  as  to 

jusiify  a   suspicion    tbat   his   own  expectations    were  extremely 

imj<\eralc.     *  To  the  study  of  a  profession,'  says  Mr.  Wirt,  'which 

is  yiid  to  require   the  lucubrations  of  twenty  years,  Mr.  Henry 

di voted  not  nnore  than  six  weeks;  Judge  Tyler  says  one  xnontii; 

aiui  be  adds.  This   I   Lad  from  his  own  lips.     In  this  time  he 

read  Coke  upon  Littleton,  and  the  Virginia  laws.' 

A  student  must  he  endowed  with  consiilerable  powers  of  ap- 

plicatiun  who  could  read  Coke  upon  Littleton  in  a  month;  and 

^»e  incline  to  think  that  Henry's  perusal  was  of  a  cursory  descrip- 

tiou,  fur  his  licence  to  practise  was  obtained  with  difficulty,  and 

the  examiners  who  granted  it  acknowledged  that  they  fotmd  him 

ven'  ignorant  of  law,  but  perceived  him  to  be  a  young  man  of 

ccmos,  and  did  not  doubt  that  he  would  soon  qualify  himself. 

Four  years  passed  away  before  these  expectations  were  fulfilled, 

and  (luring  much  of  this  period  he  acted  as  assistant  to  his  father- 

iQ-law,  a  tavern-keeper.      An  occasion  at  length  presented  itself 

peculiarly  adapted  to  his  powers,  and  he  sprang  by  one  bold 

bound  into  celebrity. 

Tbe  mimsters  of  the  established  church  of  Virginia  (the  Chiu'cb 
of  England)  were  then  paid  in  kind,  i,e.  each  was  legally  entitled 
toanaxumal  stipend  of  16,000  pounds  of  tobacco.     In  1755  the 
tr»p»  failed,  and  an  act  was  passed  enabling  the  planters  to  dis- 
i'h-irge  their  tobacco  debts  in  money,  at  the  rate  of  16«.  8d.  per 
tiinrjred  weight,  when  the  actual  value  was  50*.  or  GOs.     This  Act, 
iho\ig;h  invalid  for  want  of  the  royal  assent,  was  submitted  to ;  but 
fflion  it  was  rew'ed  in    1758,  the  clergy  took  the  alarm,  and 
<*nt'  <;f  their  body   brought  the  question  before  the  courts.     It 
csmc  en  for  arg^ument  in  the  shape  of  a  demurrer,  and  judgment 
l-ciug  given  for  the  minister,  nothing  remained  but  to  assess  the 
damajgres  under  a  writ  of  inquiry.     The  leading  counsel  of  the 
colun>  threw  up  the  cause  as  hopeless,  and  the  defendants  applied 
toJIcnry  because  they  could  get  no  one  else  to  risk  his  reputation 
in  it.    On  the    appointed  day  the  bench   was   crowded   by  the 
cleri),  and  the  fltxir  by  the  populace.     What  was  still  more  em- 
barrassing, tbe  presiding  judge  was  his  own  father. 

*  And  now  came  on  the  first  trial  of  Patrick  Henry's  strength. 
No  uue  bad  ever  heard  him  speak,  and  curiosity  was  on  tiptoe.  He 
roie  very  awkwardly,  and  faltered  much  in  his  exordium.  The  people 
hung  their  heads  at  so  unpromising  a  commencement ;  the  clergy  were 
'-'j^erved  to  exchange  sly  looks  with  each  other ;  and  his  father  is  de- 
icTibcd  as  liaving  almost  sunk  with  confusion  from  his  seat.  But  these 
f«tlin|58  were  of  short  durati<jn,  and  soon  gave  place  to  others,  of  a  very 
difierent  character.      For  now  were  those  wonderful  faculties  which  he 

possessed, 
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poMeiBed,  for  the  first  time,  developed ;  and  now  was  first  witnessed 
that  mysterious  and  almost  supernatural  transformation  of  appearance, 
which  the  fire  of  his  own  eloquence  never  failed  to  work  in  him.  For 
as  his  mind  rolled  along,  and  began  to  glow  from  its  own  action,  all  the 
exudcB  of  the  clown  seemed  to  shed  themselves  spontaneously.  His 
attitude,  by  degrees,  became  erect  and  lofty.  The  spirit  of  his  genius 
awakened  all  his  features.        *  *  * 

*  It  will  not  be  difficult  for  any  one  who  ever  heard  this  most  extra- 
ordinary man,  to  believe  the  whole  account  of  this  transaction,  which  is 
given  by  his  surviving  hearers ;  and  from  their  account,  the  court-house 
of  Hanover  county  must  have  exhibited,  on  this  occasion,  a  scene  as 
picturesque  as  has  been  ever  witnessed  in  real  life.  They  say  that  the 
people,  whose  countenance  had  fallen  as  he  arose,  had  heard  but  a  very 
few  sentences  before  they  began  to  look  up  ;  then  to  look  at  each  other 
with  surprise,  as  if  doubting  the  evidence  of  their  own  senses ;  then, 
attracted  by  some  strong  gesture,  struck  by  some  majestic  attitude, 
fascinated  by  tlie  spell  of  his  eye,  the  charm  of  his  emphasis,  and  the 
varied  and  commanding  expression  of  his  coimtenance,  they  could  look 
away  no  more.  In  less  than  twenty  minutes  they  might  be  seen  in  every 
part  of  the  house,  on  every  bench,  in  every  window,  stooping  forward 
from  their  stands,  in  death-like  silence  ;  their  features  fixed  in  amaze- 
ment and  awe  ;  all  their  senses  listening  and  riveted  upon  the  speaker,  as 
if  to  catch  the  last  strain  of  some  heavenly  visitant.  The  mockery  of  the 
clergy  was  soon  turned  into  alarm  ;  their  triumph  into  confusion  and  de- 
spair ;  and  at  one  burst  of  his  rapid  and  overwhelming  invective,  they 
fled  from  the  bench  in  precipitation  and  terror.  As  for  the  father,  such 
was  his  surprise,  such  his  amazement,  such  his  rapture,  that,  forgetting 
where  he  was,  and  the  character  which  he  was  filling,  tears  of  ecstasy 
streamed  down  his  cheeks,  without  the  i)ower  or  inclination  to  repress 
them. 

*  The  jury  seem  to  have  been  so  completely  bewildered  that  they  lost 
sight,  not  only  of  the  act  of  1748  but  that  of  1758  also ;  for,  thoughtless 
even  of  the  admitted  right  of  the  plaintiff,  they  had  scarcely  left  the 
bar  when  they  returned  with  a  verdict  of  one  penny  damages.  A 
motion  was  made  for  a  new  trial  ;*  but  the  court  too  had  now  lost  the 
equipoise  of  their  judgment,  and  overruled  the  motion  by  a  unanimous 
vote.  The  verdict  and  judgment  overruling  the  motion  were  followed 
by  redoubled  acclamations  from  within  and  without  the  house.  The 
people,  who  had  with  difficulty  kept  their  hands  off  their  champion, 
from  the  moment  of  closing  his  harangue,  no  sooner  saw  the  fate  of  the 
cause  finally  sealed  than  they  seized  him  at  the  bar,  and  in  spite  of  his 
own  exertions,  and  the  continued  cry  of  "  order"  from  the  sheriflFs  and 
the  court,  they  bore  him  out  of  the  court-house,  and  raising  him  on  their 
shoulders,  carried  him  about  the  yard  in  a  kind  of  electioneering 
triumph.' —  Wirty  pp.  42 — 45. 

As  Queen  Caroline  said  of  Jeannic  Dean's  appeal  for  mercy — 


♦  Thi«  18  quick  work  ;  but  the  narrator  is  an  ex-attomey-general,  and  we  must  not 
judge  the  practice  of  an  American  county  court  by  that  of  our  own  Queen*s  Bencli, 
wfcm  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  is  not  often  decided  under  three  years. 

'  this 
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'this  if  eloquence.*        I  ts    woxider-workiniec  power  is  proved  by  the 
im  exagferation  of   tixc    a<xx>unte.     Unluckily  (perhaps  luckily 
iff  the  speaker),  not  a.  sentence  has  been  presented:  his  hearers 
dedared  that  they  iwcre  carried  away  captive  at  the  commence* 
neat,  and  that,  when    it  iwas  over^  they  felt  as  if  just  awakened 
{wm  a  dream,  of  which,    they  were  unable  to  connect  or  recal  the 
pvuculais.    To    this  day  the  old  people  of  the  country  cannot 
coQceiTe  a  higher  compliment   to  a  speaker  than  to  say  of  him— 
&  it  almost  equal  to  JPcitrick  when  he  pled  against  the  parsons.** 
Henry's  reputation  vras  now  established,  and  he  was  employed 
in  most  causes  of  importance  where  there  was  any  room  for  elo- 
qQence,  for  he  could  not  he  induced  till  long  after  to  make  the 
ii»lileit  effort  with  the   view  of  removing  his  ignorance  of  law, 
aod.  instead  of  refining^  his  manner  or  improving  his  dress^  he  took 
I  (Wight  in  their  plainness,    and  would  often  come  into  court 
sttred  in  a  coarse   hunting-jacket,  greasy  leather-breeches,  and 
^th  a  pair  of  saddle-hags  under  his  arm.     He  had  also  con- 
tracted, or  affected,    the  vulgar  style   of  pronunciation,  as: — 
.Voileral  parts  is   hetter  than  all  the  laming  upon  yeavM — 
tboogh  bis  friends  deny  the  is. 

We  pass  over  his  many  triumphs  at  the  bar  to  come  at  once  to 
Us  jsrand  display  in  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia,  which  at 
that  time  boasted  five  or  six  speakers,  whom  Mr.  Wirt  seems 
^wdto  parallel  with  the  first  debaters  of  any  country.  Henry 
^Toke  g:roaiid  in  opposition  to  a  motion  for  shielding  some  in- 
flnenfiai  mexnhers  of  the  aristocratic  party  from  the  consequences 
^/^  a  misappropriation  of  the  public  money,  but  his  first  gjand 
efort  was  in  support  of  the  resolutions  against  the  Stamp  Act, 
nMned  by  himself.     He  was  opposed  by  all  the  old  members; 

*  At  the  Mine  time  we  lay  comparatively  little  itratt  on  verdicts  against  law  and 

rr-itlfore  in  cases  where  the  passions  or  prejudices  of  the  jury  can  be  appealed  to.     For 

^ump]^,  the  late  Sir  John  Astley  brou^t  an  action  of  trespass  against  the  notorious 

KftiTj  Hunt,  one  while  M.P.  for  Preston.    Hunt,  like  Henry  s  client,  suffered  judgment 

^  ti^ilt :  the  damages  were  to  be  assessed  under  a  writ  of  inquiry  before  the  under- 

^bmff.  who  told  Hie  jury  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  their  verdict  for  some  sum, 

bcni«^er  fmsdl,  though  no  actual  damage  had  l>eeii  sustained.     Hunt  appeared  in  per* 

■"Ji.  aii'i  contended  tliat,  as  the  only  trespass  proved  was  walking  once  across  a  bare 

'''iinnjoii,  and  the  witness  admitted  that  no  injury,  not  even  a  farthing's  worth,  had 

Wii  done,  be  was  entitled  to  a  yerdict ;  and  they  found  fur  him.   A  second  inquiry  was 

inrtaiitly  avarvled  by  the  court,  and  the  result  was  the  same.     A  thinl  was  then  applied 

fur.  and,  after  an  ingenious  argument  by  Hunt,  was  granted, — Lord  Elleuhorougn,  who 

<i«livered  the  jwigmeat,  growling  out  an  injunction  to  the  sheriff  to  be  prepared  with  an 

MTwor  capable  of  tesuAinf^  the  jury  their  duty.   The  ailvice  was  followed,  and  the  iury, 

lupfniin^  to  be  more  intelligent  tlian  usual,  were  at  leugtii  lirought  to  understand  the 

^f^  riiancter  of  the  point.      A  still  more  dariitg  attein]>t  is  recorded  of  Curraii.     Hw 

^tivenary's  case  was  cleftr«  aiid  he  had  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  to  oppose  to  it;  so,  seeing 

*■  irUoir  iii  the  lost  staffe  <^  intoxication  amongst  the  bydtaiulers,  he  desiretl  him  to  be 

pJ^wtl  in  the  witiieu-box,  and  told  the  jury  tliat  tlie  other  side  had  made  his  only  wit- 

i«  w  drunk  that  lie    could  not  utter  a  syUable.     The  jury  (Irisli)  foiuul  for  tlieir 

tTwrits  *  cooQiellor '  wHhout  delay. 

but 
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but  (to  borrow  the  words  of  JeiFerson,  who  was  present)  '  torrents 
of  sublime  eloquence  from  Henry,  backed  by  the  solid  reasoning: 
of  Johnson  (the  seconder),  prevailed.  The  last,  however,  and 
strongest  resolution  was  carried  but  by  a  single  vote.  The 
debate  on  it  was  most  bloody.'  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he 
uttered  the  celebrated  passage — 

*  *'  Caesar  had  his  Brutus — Charles  the  First  his  Cromwell — and 
George  the  Third — ('  Treason  !*  cried  the  speaker — *  Treason,  treason  I ' 
echoed  from  every  part  of  the  house.  It  was  one  of  those  trying 
moments  which  is  decisive  of  character.  Henry  faltered  not  for  an 
instant ;  but  rising  to  a  loftier  attitude,  and  fixing  on  the  speaker  an 
eye  of  the  most  determined  fire,  he  finished  his  sentence  with  the 
firmest  emphasis) — may  profit  by  their  example.  If  this  be  treason, 
make  the  most  of  it."  '—Wiri^  p.  83. 

Henry  had  hitherto  confined  his  practice  to  the  county  courts, 
but  in  the  year  1769  he  joined  the  bar  of  the  general  court,  and 
came  into  collision  with  the  best  law}'ers  of  the  colony.  His 
biographer  is  obliged  to  confess  that  he  stood  a  bad  chance  with 
them  in  most  causes  involving  questions  of  property,  but  says  he 
was  unapproachable  as  counsel  for  the  prisoner  in  a  criminal 
case. 

A  gentleman  who  has  examined  several  of  Erskine*s  briefs 
informs  us  that  the  notes  and  interlineations  were  few,  but  that 
particular  parts  were  doubled  down  and  dashed  with  peculiar 
emphasis — his  plan  being  to  throw  all  his  strength  upon  the 
grand  features  of  the  case,  instead  of  frittering  it  away  upon 
details.  Henry's  method  was  the  same.  He  grouped  instead 
of  analysing,  and  produced,  by  a  few  master-touches,  eficcts  which 
laborious  finish  would  have  marred. 

la  1774  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  first  congress,  and 
here  too  his  superiority  is  said  to  have  been  soon  established. 
Still  we  get  nothing  but  descriptions,  and  to  arrive  at  even  the 
skeleton  of  a  speech  we  must  pass  to  a  sitting  of  the  Virginia 
convention,  20th  March,  1 775,  when  he  brought  forward  a  series 
of  resolutions  for  arming  the  colony  :— 

*  "  They  tell  us,  sir,"  continued  Mr.  Henry,  **that  we  are  weak — 
unable  to  cope  with  so  fonnidable  an  adversary.  But  when  shall  we 
be  stronger?  Will  it  he  the  next  week  or  the  next  year  ?  Will  it  be 
when  we  are  totally  disarmed,  and  when  a  British  guard  shall  be 
stationed  in  every  house?  Shall  we  gather  strength  by  irresolution 
.and  inaction  ?  Shall  wc  acquire  the  means  of  effectual  resistance  by 
lying  supinely  on  our  hacks,  and  hu^^ging  the  delusive  phantom  of  hope, 
until  our  enemies  shall  have  bound  us  hand  and  foot?  Sir,  we  are  not 
weak,  if  we  make  a  proper  use  of  tho?e  means  which  the  God  of  nature 
hath  placed  in  our  power.  Three  millions  of  people  armed  in  the  holy 
cause  of  liberty,  and  in  such  a  country  as  that  which  we  possess,  are 

invincible 
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inmdbleby  «iiy  force  which  our  enemy  can  send  against  us.     Besides, 

HTjWC  hhsXX  not  figlit  out  battles  alone.     There  is  a  just  God  who  pre- 

ades  over  the  destinies  of  nations,  and  who  will  raise  up  friends  to  fight 

0^  hattles  tor  us.     The  battle,  sir,  is  not  to  the  strong  alone ;  it  is  to 

the  \igiknt,  the  active,  the  brave.    Besides,  sir,  we  have  no  election. 

If  we  were  base  enough  to  desire  it,  it  is  now  too  late  to  retire  from  the 

contest.    There  is   no  retreat  but  in  submission  and  slavery!     Our 

dains  are  forged.     Their  clanking  may  be  heard  on   the  plains  of 

Boston!    The  wax  is  inevitable — and  let  it  come ! !     I  repeat  it,  sir,  let 

it  come!!! 

* "  It  is  vain,  sir,  to  extenuate  the  matter.  Gentlemen  may  cry, 
r«ace,  peaco — but  there  is  no  peace.  The  war  is  actually  begun !  The 
next  ?a1e  that  sweeps  from  the  north  will  bring  to  our  ears  the  clash  of 
rc««mnding  arms !  Our  brethren  are  already  in  the  field !  Why  stand 
we  here  idle  ?  What  is  it  that  gentlemen  wish  ?  What  would  they 
kive?  Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be  purchased  at  the 
piice  of  chains  and  slavery  ?  Forbid  it.  Almighty  Grod  I — I  know  not 
ihat  course  others  may  take  ;  but  as  for  me,"  cried  he,  with  both  his 
inns  extended  aloft,  bis  brows  knit,  every  feature  marked  with  the  reso- 
lute purpose  of  his  soul,  and  his  voice  swelled  to  its  boldest  note  of 
exclamation — "  give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  death !" 

*  He  took  his  seat.  No  murmur  of  applause  was  heard.  The  effect 
WIS  icHj  deep.  After  the  trance  of  a  moment  several  members  started 
from ihcir  seats.  The  cry,  **  to  arms!**  seemed  to  quiver  on  every  lip, 
ttwl  gleam  from  every  eye  !*^ — Ibid.  p.  142. 

U  ^a?  thought  the  highest  commendation  to  say  of  Demos- 
thenes ibat,  when  he  bad  done  speakings  the  cry  was  not '  What 
a  ii*lfndut  araiion  V  but  *  Let  us  march  a^aimst  Philip  /' 

TLe  colony  took  to  arms  at  Henry's  bidding",  and  appointed  him 
tLeir  commander  ;  but  his  military  talents  were  distrusted,  and  he 
was  eventually  driven  to  resign  without  having  bad  any  opportunity 
rfsiiriwing  what  he  could  do  as  a  general.    Unlike  Demosthenes, 
iMjwner,  who  was  cme  of  the  first  to  run  away  at  Cha^ronea,  he 
eavr  decided  proofs  of  personal  intrepidity  in  the  field.     In  1776 
li^T^as  elected  ga\'cmor  of  Virginia,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  it 
'*'as  even   proposed    to   make  him   dictator.     The  project   was 
criklicd  l)v  Colonel  Gary,  the  speaker  of  the  senate,  who  thus 
accosted    Henry's     step-brother.    Colonel    Symc,   in   tlic   lobby 
«f  the   house  :-^'  I   am   told   that  your   brother    wishes  to   be 
»lictator :  tell  him  from  me  that  the  day  of  his  appointment  shall 
be  the  day  of  his  death,  for  he  shall  feel  my  dagger  in  his  heart 
before  the  sunset  of  that  day.*     There  is  no  proof  of  his  impli- 
cation in  the  scheme,  which  was  suggested  merely  by  the  tempo- 
rary bad  aspect  of  affairs. 

iiis  highly  to  Henry's  honour  that  one  of  the  first  measures 
F'>|Ki5cil  by  him.  after  the  independence  of  the  colonies  was 
•ecured,  was  protection  to  the  British  refugees. 

Let 
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^^  Let  us  haye  the  magnammity,  eir,  to  lay  aaide  our  antipathiea  and 

prejudices,  aud  consider  the  subject  iu  a  political  light.  Those  are  an 
^terprising,  moneyed  people — they  will  be  serviceable  in  taking  off  the 
surplus  produce  of  our  lands,  and  supplying  us  with  necessaries,  during 
the  infant  state  of  our  msnufactures.  Even  if  they  be  inimical  to  us  in 
point  of  feeling  and  principle,  I  can  see  no  objection,  in  a  political 
view,  in  making  them  tributary  to  our  advantage.  And  as  I  have  no 
prejudices  to  prevent  my  making  this  use  of  them,  so,  sir,  I  have  no 
fear  of  any  mischief  that  they  can  do  us.  Afraid  of  ihem ! — ^what, 
sir," — said  he,  rising  to  one  of  his  loftiest  attitudes,  and  assuming  a  look 
of.  the  most  indignant  and  sovereign  contempt, — "  shall  u^,  who  have 
laid  the  proud  British  lion  at  our  feet,  now  be  afhdd  of  his  whelps  ?  '* ' — 
Ibid  p.  254. 

The  concluding  fig^ire  is  said  to  have  produced  an  amazing 
effect,  which  is  highly  probable,  for  it  not  only  addressed  the 
reason,  but  tickled  the  vanity  of  the  assembly. 
*  Mr.  Henry  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Convention  which 
met  to  discuss  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  in  1788. 
Their  debates  and  proceedings  have  been  fully  reported  by- 
Mr.  Robertson  of  Virginia,  but  he  admits  the  impossibility  of 
doing  justice  to  such  a  speaker  as  Henry,  and  we  find  little 
worth  quoting. 

.  In  one  of  Curran's  most  celebrated  speeches  he  was  struggling 
for  an  illustration  of  his  client's  innocence.  '  It  was  clear  as — 
as —  *  (at  this  moment  the  sun  shone  into  the  court)  '  clear  as 
yondef  sunbeam  that  now  bursts  upon  us  with  its  splendid 
coruscations.*  Henry  thus  worked  up  a  somewhat  similar  inci- 
dent : — 

*  After  describing,  in  accents  which  spoke  to  the  soul,  and  to  which 
every  other  bosom  deeply  responded,  the  awful  immensity  of  the  question 
(the  adoption  of  the  Constitution)  to  the  present  and  future  generations, 
and  the  throbbing  apprehensions  with  which  he  looked  to  tibe  issue,  he 
passed  from  the  house  and  from  the  earth,  and  looking,  as  he  said, 
"  beyond  that  horizon  which  binds  mortal  eyes,"  he  pointed — with  a 
countenance  and  action  that  made  the  blood  run  back  upon  the  aching 
heart-^"  to  those  celestial  beings  who  were  hovering  over  the  scene,  aud 
waiting  with  anxiety  for  a  decision  which  involved  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  more  than  half  the  human  race."  To  those  beings — with  the 
same  thrilling  look  and  action  — he  had  just  addressed  au  invocation 
that  made  every  nerve  shudder  with  supernatural  horror — when,  lo ! 
a  storm  at  that  instant  arose  which  shook  the  whole  building,  and 
the  spirits  whom  he  had  called  seemed  to  have  come  at  his  bidding. 
Nor  did  his  eloquence,  or  the  storm,  immediately  cease — but,  availing 
himself  of  the  incident  with  a  master's  art,  he  seemed  to  mix  in  the 
fight  of  his  ethereal  auxiliaries,  and,  **  rising  on  the  wings  of  the  tempest, 
to  seize  upon  the  artillery  of  Heaven,  and  direct  its  fiercest  thunders 
against  the  heads  of  his  adversaries."  The  scene  became  insupportable ; 

aud 
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»dtliebottiewBeydt]bo\it  tlic  formality  of  adjournmenty  the  memberB 
nBhing  from  tWir  seats  iwitli  precipitation  and  confusion.' — /fTr/, 
pp.  312, 313. 

We  cannot  belp  suspecting  tbat  the  members  rushed  out>  not 
10  much  from  the  confounding  effect  of  Henry^s  eloquence  as 
for  fear  the  building  s^iould  €X>mc  -crumbling  upon  their  heads. 
It  was,  however,  no  trifling  matter  to  induce  them  to  keep  their 
places  till  he  bad  done. 

In  the  same  session  he  obtained  a  triumph  of  a  different  order. 
A  young  member  of  the  federal  party,  the  son  of  an  ofScer  of 
hnk.  who  had  been  educated  in  England  and  resided  there  during 
tlie  whole  period  of  the  revolution,  had  the  bad  taste  to  make  a 
direct  set  at  II  enry.  The  occasion  he  chose  was  in  reply  to  a 
speech  in  wbicb  tbe  veteran  had  expressed  his  readiness  '  at  all 
times  and  on  all  occasions  to  bow,  with  the  utmost  deference,  to 
ihe  majesty  of  tbe  people.'  Being  endowed  with  a  lively  fancy, 
a  graceful  address^  and  easy  sprightly  elocution,  he  rang  the 
rbano:es  on  these  words  with  considerable  felicity  through  thirteen 
pemxk..  concluding  eacb  period  with  a  lx)w.  Among  other  things 
he  said  it  was  of  little  importance  whether  a  country  was  ruled  by 
a  despot  with  a  tiara  on  his  head,  or  by  a  demagogue  in  a  red 
cluakand  a  caul-bare  wig  (describing  Henry's  dress),  although 
be  should  profess  on  all  occasions  to  bow  to  the  majesty  of  the 
p«>ple,     Henry  raised   himself  up   heavily,   and   with   affected 

awkwardness :— - 

*  "3/r.  Speaker,"  said  he,  "  I  am  a  plain  man,  and  have  been  educated 
irf'^eerher  in  Virginia.    My  whole  life  has  been  spent  among  plantersi 
u<i  other  plain  men  of  similar  education,  who  have  never  had  the  ad* 
UDtage  of  that  polish  which  a  court  alone  can  give,  and  which  the  gen- 
tleman over  the  way  has  so  happily  acquired ;  indeed,  sir,  the  gentle- 
bud's  employments  and  mine  (in  common  with  the  great  mass  of  his 
countrymen)  have  been  as  widely  different  as  our  fortunes ;  for  while 
that  gentleman  was  availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  which  a  splendid 
foTtane  afforded  him,  of  acquiring  a  foreign  education,  mixing  among 
the  mat,  attending  levees  and  courts,  basking  in  the  beams  of  royal 
fnaur  at  Si,  James*s,  and  exchanging  courtesies  with  crowned  heads, 
I  waft  engaged  in  the  arduous  toils  of  the  revolution ;  and  was  pro- 
biihlv  as  far  from  thinking  of  acquiring  those  polite  accomplishments 
vhich  the  gentleman  has  so  successfully  cultivated,  as  that  gentleman 
then  was  from  sharing  in  the  toils  and  dangers  in  which  his  unpolished 
(mtntrymen  were  engaged.     I  will  not,  therefore,  presume  to  vie  with 
the  gentleman  in  those  courtly  accomplishments  of  which  he  has  just 
friven  the  house  wo  agreeable  a  specimen ;  yet  such  a  bow  as  I  can  make 
•hall  be  ever  at  the  service  of  the  |)eople."     Herewith,  although  there 
ts  DO  man  who  could  make  a  more  graceful  bow  than  Mr.  Henry,  he 
made  one  so  ludicrously  awkward  and  clownish,  as  took  the  house  by 
'^rise  and  put  them  into  a  roar  of  laughter.     **  The  gentleman,  I 
'         *^  hope. 
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hoiu*,  will  commiserate  the  disadvantages  of  education  under  ¥rhich  I 
have  laboured,  and  will  be  pleased  to  remember  that  I  have  never  been 
a  favourite  with  tbat  monarch  whose  gracious  smile  he  has  had  the 
happiness  to  enjoy."  He  pursued  this  contrast  of  situations  and  en- 
gagements for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  without  a  smile,  and  without 
the  f^mallest  token  of  resentment,  either  in  countenance,  espresaion,  or 
manner.  ^*  Yuu  would  almost  have  sworn,''  says  a  correspondent,  *'  that 
he  tliuught  himself  making  his  apology  for  his  own  awkwardness  before 
u  full  drawing-room  at  St.  James's.  I  believe  there  was  not  a  per^n 
that  heard  him,  the  sufferer  himself  excepted,  who  did  not  feel  every 
rieiblc  nerve  affected.  His  adversary  meantime  hung  down  his  head, 
and  sinking  lower  and  lower,  until  he  was  almost  concealed  behind  the 
interposing  forms,  submitted  to  the  discipline  as  quietly  as  a  Russian 
malefactor  who  had  been  beaten  with  the  knout  till  all  sense  of  feeling 
was  lost."  '—pp.  322-324. 

Tliis  reminds  us  of  Lord  Chatham's  attack  on  Lord  MansfieM, 
as  described  in  a  letter  from  the  first  Lord  Holland- to  the 
Marquis  of  Hartington  :— *  Every  word  was  Murray  ;  yet  so 
mnnaged  that  neither  he  nor  anybody  else  eould  or  did  tak<^ 
public  notice  of  it,  or  in  any  degree  reprehend  him.  Isat  hear 
Murray,  who  suffered  for  an  hour.* 

A  long  and  elaborate  report  of  his  argument  on  the  question  of 
the  British  debts — whether  debts  due  to  British*  subjects  were 
recoverable — has  been  preserved ;  and  though  its  imperfection^ 
are  frankly  admitted  by  the  reporter,  it  proves  that  Henry  c6uld 
thoroughly  master  a  great  legal  question,  and  argue  according:  to 
the  strict  rules  of  logic  when  he  chose.  (See  Wirt,  p.  331.)  The 
case  of  John  Hook  is  ordinarily  put  forward  as  an  example  of 
what  he  could  do  in  the  comic  line.  This  Hook  was  a  Scotch- 
man, fond  of  money,  and  suspected  of  being  Unfavourable  to  the 
American  cause.  Two  of  his  bullocks  had  been  seized  for  the 
use  of  the  troops  in  1 78 1  ;  and  so  soon  as  peace  was  established 
he  brought  an  action  against  the  commissary.  Henry  was  en- 
gaged for  the  defence  :— 

*  lie  painted  the  distresses  of  the  American  army,  exposed  almost 
naked  to  the  rigour  of  a  winter's  sky,  and  marking  Uie  frozen  ground 
over  which  they  marched  with  the  blood  of  their  unshod  feet.    "  Where 
w  as  the  man,'*  he  said,  *'  who  had  an  American  heart  in  his  bosom,  whc 
would  not  have  thrown  open  his  fields,  his  bams,  his  cellars,  the  doori 
of  his  house,  the  portals  of  his  breast,  to  have  received  with  open  armt 
the  meanest  soldier  in  that  httle  band  of  famished  patriots  ?     Where  it 
the  man  ?     There  he  stands ;  but  whether  the  heart  of  an  American 
beats  in  his  bosom,  you,  gentlemen,  are  to  judge."     He  then  earned  the 
jury,  by  the  powers  of  his  imagination,  to  the  plains  around  York,  th< 
surrender  of  which  had  followed  shortly  after  the  act  complained  of 
He  depicted  the  surrender  in  the  most  glowing  and  noble  colours  of  hit 
eloquence :  the  audience  saw  beibre  their  eyes  the  humiliation  and  de- 
jection 
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jection  of  the  British,  ns  tlicy  marched  out  of  their  trenches :  they  saw 
[he  triumph  which  lighted  up  every  patriot  face,  and  heard  the  shouts 
•:•!*  victory,  and  the  cry  of  Washingtou  and  Lberty,  as  it  rang  and  echoed 
ihro;rjh  the  American  ranks,  and  was  reverberated  from  the  hills  and 
shores  of  the  neighbouring  river.  **  But  hark  !  Avhat  notes  of  discord 
■re  these  which  disturb  the  general  joy,  and  silence  the  acclamations  of 
victory?  thev  are  the  notes  of  John  ifook,  hoarsely  bawling  through  the 
American  camp,  beef!  beef!  beef/^  '— PP.  339,  390.* 

It  is  added  that  the  clerk  of  the  courts  unable  to  contiin  lilm- 
self,  and  unwilling  to  commit  any  breach  of  decorum,  rushed  out 
vid  was  found  rolling  on  the  grass  in  a  paroxysm  of  laughter  by 
Hook,  the  hero  of  the  day.  *  Jemmy  Sleptoe,  what  the  devil  ails 
\e.moar  Mr.  Steptoe  could  only  say  that  he  could  not  help  it. 
'.Vwermind  ye,'  said  the  defendant;  'wait  till  Billy  Cowan  gets 
up;  hell  show  him  the  la\*  Billy  Cowan's  exertions,  however, 
proved  vain.  The  cause  was  decided  by  acclamation  ;  and  a  cry 
ul* /ar  and /«aMer«  having  succeeded  to  that  of  beef,  Mr.  Hook 
HIS  fain  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat. 

HiiiList  appearance  on  the  stage  of  public  life  was  in  170f)> 
when,  alarmed  at  the  violent  measures  meditated  by  the  demo- 
cnuic  party^  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  stem  the  torrent,  and  pro- 
looted  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  House  of  Delegates  for 
Charlotte  County.  On  the  day  of  election  he  received  sncli 
liomage  from  the  people  that  a  baptist  minister  demanded  why 
they  followed  him  about :  'Mr.  Henry  is  not  a  god.'  '  No^ 
indeed,  my  friend,*  was  the  reply;  '  I  am  but  a  poor  worm,  ns 
fleeting  and  unsubstantial  as  the  shadow  of  the  cloud  that  flies 
orer  your  fields,  and  is  remembered  no  more.'  In  the  course  of 
Lis  address  he  painted  the  horrors  that  would  ensue  if  they  com- 
pelled Washington  to  march  against  them  :•— 

*  "  And  where  (he  asked)  are  our  resources  to  meet  such  a  conflict? 
—Where  is  the  citizen  of  America  who  will  dare  to  lift  his  hand 
■fainst  the  father  of  his  country  ? "  A  drunken  man  in  tlic  crowd 
thTcw  up  his  arm,  and  exclaimed  that  "  he  dared  to  do  it" — **  No," 
answered  Mr.  Henry,  rising  aloft  in  all  his  majesty :  "  you  dare  not  do 
it:  in  such  a  parricidal  attempt,  the  steel  would  drop  from  your  nerve- 
to  tnn  I"  • 

He  was.  elected  by  a  large  majority,  and  the  assembly  was 
tlurown  inlo  commotion,  bj  the  tidings  of  his  approach ;  but  his 
health  vas  irretrievably  broken,  the  crisis  was  accelerated  by  the 
s^tations  of  the  period,  and  on  June  6th,  1799,  he  died. 

The  person  of'^  an  orator  who  produced  such  effects  by  action 
■  important.       Henry  was  tall  and  raw-boned,   with  a  slight 

*  Tliii  pomge  wu  intruduMd  with  coiuidenble  felicity  by  Mr.  Charle*  Philliw, 
B  \m  ineedi  againrt  a  gentleman  who  liail  proweiitie«l  two  of  lii«  lervanto  for  felouioiuly 
■fptinttl^  fo  iMr  own  ose  lu^jdry  slic«f  of  a  boiled  round  of  beef. 

Stoop 
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f  toop  of  the  shoulders ;  his  complexion  was  dark  and  sunbnmt, 
without  any  appearance  of  blood  in  the  cheeks;  his  ordinary 
expression  was  that  of  gravity,  and  he  had  an  habitual  con- 
traction of  the  brow,  which  gave  him  a  look  of  harshness  till 
he  spoke.  His  forehead  was  high  and  straight — nose  Roman, 
and  eyes  of  singular  power  and  brilliancy,  overshadowed  by  dark 
thick  eyebrows.  His  voice  was  clear,  firm,  and  of  extraordinary 
compass.  His  delivery  was  easy  and  natural  when  he  warmed ; 
but  he  often  hesitated  at  the  commencement,  and  had  the  air  of 
labouring  under  a  distressing  degree  of  modesty  or  timidity, 
which  indeed  continued  to  characterise  his  manner  throughout, 
unless  he  was  led  to  throw  it  off  by  some  high  excitement.  His 
information  was  very  limited,  for  his  disinclination  to  study  re- 
turned upon  him  so  soon  as  his  reputation  was  established. 
'  Take  my  word  for  it,*  was  his  remark  to  a  friend  in  advanced 
life, — '  we  are  too  old  to  read  books  :  read  men — they  are  the 
only  volumes  we  can  read  to  advantage/  What  he  did  read 
was  always  ready  for  use.  Mr.  Lee  (the  Cicero  of  the  Virginian 
Assembly)  was  descanting  tediously,  till  a  late  hour,  on  the 
beauties  of  Don  Quixote.  Henry  assented,  but  added,  '  you 
have  overlooked  in  your  eulogy  one  of  the  finest  things  in  the 
book — the  divine  exclamation  of  Sancho — ^'  Blessed  be  the  man 
who  first  invented  sleep  :  it  covers  one  all  over,  like  a  cloak."  ' 

We  have  already  suggested  a  parallel ;  and  no  one  can  help 
being  struck  by  the  striking  resemblance  which  Henry  s  oratory 
(so  far  as  it  can  be  collected  from  description)  bears  to  Lord 
Chatham's,  notwithstanding  the  startling  discrepancy  between 
their  birth,  breeding,  tastes,  habits,  and  pursuits.  The  one,  a 
born  member  of  the  English  aristocracy — the  other,  the  son  of 
a  Virginian  fanner:  the  one,  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford — the 
other,  picking  up  a  little  Latin  grammar  at  a  day-school :  the 
one,  reading  Bailey*s  Dictionary  twice  over,  and  articulating 
before  a  glass  to  perfect  his  use  of  language— the  other,  affect- 
ing a  still  greater  carelessness  of  style  and  rusticity  of  pro- 
nunciation than  were  natural  to  him:  the  one,  so  fine  a  gentle* 
man  and  so  inveterate  an  actor,  that,  before  receiving  the  most 
insignificant  visitor,  he  was  wont  to  call  for  his  wig,  and  settle 
Jiimself  in  an  imposing  attitude — the  other,  slouching  into  the 
provincial  parliament  with  his  leather  gaiters  and  shooting- 
jacket.  But  they  meet  in  all  the  grand  leading  elemental  points 
-—in  fire,  force,  energy  and  intrepidity — ^the  sagacity  that  works 
by  intuition — the  fiEicidty  of  taking  in  the  entire  subject  at  a 
glance,  or  lighting  up  a  whole  que3tion  by  a  metaphor — the  fond- 
ness for  Saxon  words,  short  uninverted  idiomatic  sentences,  down- 
right assertions,   and  hazardous  apostrophes— -above  all,  in  the 

singular 
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sineuiflr  tact  and  felicity  mth  which  their  dramatic    (or  rather 
mi-io-dramaticj  turns  »iid  touches  were  brought  in. 

It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  people  could  never  hai'c  been  such 
I'oiils  as  to  be  awed  by  what  reads  very  like  buffoonery  or 
ijn])ertinence ;  or  to  cite  the  failure  of  Burke,  who^  when  he 
flunsT  the  dagjBrer  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  produced  nothing  but 
a  ^mothered  laugh,  and  a  joke  from  Sheridan  : — '  The  gentleman 
Las  bmught  us  the  knife — but  where  is  the  fork  ?  *  The  scene 
uould  have  gone  oif  differently^  had  the  actor  been  equal  to  the 
j-an.  Lord  Chatham  often  succeeded  in  worse.  On  one  occa- 
s>i*m,  for  example.,  he  rose  and  walked  out  of  the  House^  at  his 
usual  siow  pace,  immediately  after  he  had  finished  his  speech. 
\  MieiK-e  ensued  till  the  door  opened  to  let  him  into  the  lobby. 
A  member  then  started  up,  saying,  '  I  rise  to  reply  to  the  right 
h<>nuarable  member.'  Lord  Chatham  turned  back,  and  fixed  his 
e^e  on  the  orator,  who  instantly  sat  down  dumb ;  then  his  lonlship 
muiDerl  to  his  seat,  repeating,  as  he  hobbled  along,  the  verses 
"f  Virgil : 

'  At  Danailm  procercs,  Agamemnonia^que  phalanges, 
Ut  vid&re  virum  fulgentiaque  arma  per  umbrae, 
Ingenti  trepidare  metu :  pars  vertere  terga, 
Ceu  quondam  petiere  rates :  pars  tollcre  vocem 
Eziguam :  inceptus  clamor  frustratur  hiantes.' 

fhen  placing  himself  in  his  seat,  he  exclaimed,  *  Now  let  me 
Lear  what  the  honourable  member  has  to  say  to  me.'  When 
the  late  Mr.  Charles  Butler,  from  whom  we  borrow  tliis  anec^dote, 
ruked  his  informant,  an  eye-witness,  if  the  House  did  not  laugh 
ai  the  ridiculous  figure  of  the  poor  member,  he  replied,  '  No, 
*ir,  we  were  all  too  awed  to  laughJ* 

Another  extraordinary  instance  of  his  command  of  the  House 
is  the  manner  in  which  he  fixed  indelibly  on  Mr.  Gremille  the 
appellation  of  '  the  gentle  shepherd.'  At  the  time  in  question,  a 
WQ^  of  Dr.  Howard,  which  b^an  with  the  words,  '  Gentle  shep- 
herd, tell  me  where^'  each  stanza  ending  with  that  line,  was 
in  r%-ery  mouth.  In  the  course  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Gremille 
exclaimed,  '  Where  is  our  money?  where  arc  our  means  ?  I  say 
Again,  where  ore  our  means  ?  where  is  our  money  ? '  He  then 
at  down,  and  Lord  Chatham  paced  slowly  out  of  the  House, 
hDmming  the  line,  '  Grentle  shepherd,  tell  me  where.' 

Mr.  Butler  states  that  a  gentleman  mentioned  the  two  last  cir- 
ounstances  to  the  late  Mr.  Pitt ;  the  minister  observed  that  they 
vere  proola  of  his  fatherVi  ascendancy  in  the  House ;  but  that  no 
^wduens  remained  of  the  eloquence  by  which  that  ascendancy 
*M  procared.  The  gentleman  recommended  him  to  read  slowly 
lui  Ctther'a  epeechee  for  .the  repeal  of  the  stamp-act ;  and  while 
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he  repeated  them  to  bring  to  his  minci,  as  well  as  he  could,  the 
figure,  the  look^  and  the  voice,  with  which  his  father  might  be 
supposed  to  have  pronounced  them.  Mr.  Pitt  did  so,  and  ad- 
mitted the  probable  effect  of  the  speeches  thus  delivered. 

In  the  case  of  his  Transatlantic  rival  we  must  go  still  further : 
we  must  infer  both  language  and  action  from  the  wonders  re- 
corded of  him;  but  when  we  fnid  Americans  of  all  classes, 
parties,  and  shades  of  opinion,  bearing  concurrent  testimony  to 
these,  there  is  obviously  no  alternative  but  to  assume  the  direct 
falsehood  of  their  statements,  or  admit  that  Patrick  Henry  pos- 
sessed the  genuine  vi?  vivida,  the  inborn  genius  of  oratory,  as 
much  perhaps  as  any  other  modern,  dead  or  living,  with  the 
exception  of  Chatham  and  Mirabeau. 

Botta,  the  Italian^  who,  in  his  *  History  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution,' has  thrown  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  into  the  form  of  harangues  after  the  manner  of 
the  historians  of  antiquity,  makes  Lee  and  Dickinson  the  cham- 
pions of  their  respective  parties.  Lee  certainly  moved  the  reso- 
lutions, but  Jefferson  says,  ^  the  colossus  of  that  Cong^ess^  the 
great  pillar  of  support  to  the  Declaration,  and  its  ablest  advocate 
cm  the  floor  of  the  House,  was  John  Adams,^  who  })oured  forth 
his  passionate  appeals  in  language  which  '  moved  his  hearers 
from  their  seats.'  It  was  a  bold  measure  to  attempt  an  imitation, 
but  this  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Webster,  artistically  interweaving 

the  few  original  expressions  which  have  been  retained.  We  will 
quote  a  few  sentences : 

'Let  us,  then,  bring  before  us  the  assembly  which  was  about  tc 
decide  a  question  thus  big  with  the  fate  of  empire.  Let  us  open  theii 
doors,  and  look  in  upon  their  deliberations.  Let  us  survey  the  anxious 
and  care-worn  countenances,  let  us  hear  the  firm-toned  voices  of  thic 
band  of  patriots. 

'  Hancock  presides  over  the  solemn  sitting ;  and  one  of  those  not 
yet  prepared  to  pronounce  for  absolute  independence  is  on  the  floor,  and 
18  urging  his  reasons  for  dissenting  from  the  declaration 

*  It  was  for  Mr.  Adams  to  reply  to  arguments  like  these.  We  know 
his  opinions,  and  we  know  his  character.  He  would  commence  with 
his  accustomed  directness  and  earnestness — 

*  "  Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  I  give  my  hand  and  m  j 
heart  to  this  vote.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  the  beginning  we  aimed  not  at 
independence ;  but  there's  a  Divinity  which  shapes  our  ends.  The  injustice 
of  England  has  driven  us  to  arms ;  and,  blinded  to  her  own  interest  foi 
our  good,  she  has  obstinately  persisted,  till  independence  is  now  within 
our  grasp.  We  have  but  to  reach  forth  to  it,  and  it  is  ours.  Why  thei 
should  we  defer  the  declaration  ?  For  myself,  having  twelve  monthf 
ago,  in  this  place,  moved  yoU|  that  George  Washington  be  appointee 
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rommauder  of  the  forces,  raised  or  to  be  raised,  for  defence  of 
American  Jibertv,  may  my  right  hand  forget  lier  cunning,  and  my 
tuague  cleare  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  if  I  hesitate  or  waver  in  the 
support  I  give  him !  The  war,  tlien,  must  go  on.  We  must  fight  it 
thro'jgh.  And  if  the  war  must  go  on,  why  put  oflf  longer  the  Declara- 
tion 0?  Independence?  .... 

*'*Sir,  I  know  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs;  but  I  see,  I  see 
clesrlv,  through  this  day'a  business.  You  and  I,  indeed,  may  rue  it. 
We  may  not  live  to  the  time  when  this  declaration  shall  be  made  good. 
We  may  die!  die  colonists!  die  slaves!  die,  it  may  be,  ignominiously, 
ivi»ioQ  the  scaffold!  Be  it  so—be  it  so.  If  it  be  the  pleasure  of 
Heaven  that  my  country  shall  require  the  poor  offering  of  my  life,  the 
vic±n  shall  be  ready  at  the  appointed  hour  of  sacrifice,  come  when  that 
hiiT  mar.    But  while  I  do  live,  let  me  have  a  countrVi  or  at  least  the 

hope  of  d.  countr}"^,  and  that  a  free  country 

*"  But  whatever  may  be  our  fate,  be  assured,  be  assured,  that  this  decla- 
ration will  stand.  It  may  cost  treasure,  and  it  may  cost  blood ;  but  it  will 
itaod,  and  it  will  richly  compensate  for  both.  Through  the  thick  gloom  of 
the  present  I  see  the  brightness  of  the  future,  as  the  sun  in  heaven.  We 
liullmake  this  a  glorious,  an  immortal  day.  When  we  are  in  our 
gnres,  our  children  will  honour  it.  They  will  celebrate  it,  with  thanks- 
giring,  with  festivity,  with  bonfires,  and  illuminations.  On  its  annual 
mnm  they  will  shed  tears,  copious,  gushing  tears,  not  of  subjection  and 
slaTcry,  not  of  agony  and  distress,  but  of  exultation,  of  gratitude,  and  of 
joy.  Sir,  before  God,  I  believe  the  hour  is  come.  My  judgment  ap- 
proves this  measure,  and  my  whole  heart  is  in  it.  All  that  I  have,  and 
all  that  I  am,  and  all  that  I  hope  in  this  life,  I  am  now  ready  here  to 
etake  upon  it;  and  I  leave  off  as  I  began,  that,  live  or  die,  survive  or 
perish,  I  am  for  the  declaration.  It  is  my  living  sentiment,  and  [by  the 
Wessine  ot  God  it  shall  be  my  dying  sentiment ;  independence  ?iom;— and 

INDEPENDENCE  FOR  EVER !' " 

The  first  sentence  of  the  speech  here  given  to  Adams  is  copic<I 
from  his  declaration  to  the  attorney-general  for  Massachusetts 
10  1774: — 'The  die  is  now  cast.  I  have  passed  the  Rubicon. 
To  sink  or  swim^  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish  with  my  country, 
ii  my  unalterable  dctennination.'  The  passage  would  be  mate- 
rially improved  by  leaving  out  the  words  '  survive  or  perish  ;' 
bat  a  leaning  towards  pleonasm  is  one  great  defect  of  American 
itvie,  as  wc  may  subsequently  have  occasion  to  point  out. 

Prior  to  his  appearance  in  congress,  Adams  had  obtained  great 
cdebrity  at  the  bar.  He  defended  Cap  tarn  Preston,  prosecuted 
ibr  firing  on  the  people  in  1770 ;  and,  throwing  all  petty  con- 
sderatir»ns  and  prejudices  aside,  called  on  the  jury  '  to  be  deaf, 
deaf  as  adders,  to  the  clamours  of  the  pppulace.'  Captain  Preston 
«u  acquitted ;  and  the  circumstance  is  often  mentioned  as  a  proof 
of  the  inherent  sense  of  justice  among  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  But  is  it  quite  clear  that  they  retain  as  a  nation  all  the 
good  qualities  which  distinguished  them  as  a  British  colony? 
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Were  the  ringleaders  of  the  Baltimore  mob,  who  murdered  the 
printer  of  a  newspaper  which  opposed  a  war  with  England  in  1 8 12, 
convicted  or  acquitted  ?  Or  if  the  slave-owners  had  tarred  and 
feathered  Miss  Martineau,  and  sent  her  to  keep  company  with 
wild  turkeys^  as  they  threatened,  could  any  southern  jury  have 
been  persuaded  to  find  them  guilty  of  an  assault? 

Two  other  famous  speakers  of  the  ante-revolutionary  period 
were  John  Rutledge  and  James  Otis.  The  latter  argued  the  great 
question  of  writs  of  assistance  (a  sort  of  general  warrant)  in  1761 ; 
and  his  speech  is  thus  described  in  one  of  John  Adams's  letters : 
— '  Otis  was  a  ilame  of  fire !  With  a  promptitude  of  classical 
allusion,  a  depth  of  research,  a  rapid  summary  of  historical  events 
and  dates,  a  profusion  of  legal  authorities,  a  prophetic  glance  of 
his  eye  into  futurity,' and  a  rapid  torrent  of  impetuous  eloquence, 
he  hurried  away  all  before  him.  American  independence  was  then 
and  there  born.  Every  man  of  an  immense  crowded  audience 
appeared  to  me  to  go  away,  as  I  did,  ready  to  take  arms  against 
writs  of  assistance.* — Jefferson  was  struck  in  precisely  the  samt 
manner  by  Henry,  and  gives  him  credit  for  the  same  description 
of  effect.  We  may  split  the  difference,  by  supposing  that  Otis 
then  laid  the  embers  which  Henry  afterwards  lighted  and  flung 
abroad. 

This  is  all  worth  repeating  that  we  have  been  able  to  collect 
regarding  the  ante-revolutionary  epoch,  and  we  gladly  pass  on  to 
a  period  which  offers  something  more  substantial  than  scattered 
allusions  to  argue  from.  Common  Rumour  is  an  indispensable 
witness  in  an  inquiry  like  the  present.  With  all  her  hundred* 
tohgued  propensity  to  fibbing,  she  must  be  put  into  the  box ;  and 
our  first  care  was  to  learn  from  the  most  enlightened  Americans 
of  our  acquaintance,  which,  according  to  the  popular  estimate, 
were  generally  regarded  as  the  best  speakers  of  their  time.  The 
following  is  a  carefully-collated  list  of  the  chief  names  that  have 
been  forwarded  to  us  with  satisfactory  testimonials : 

Alexander  Hamilton,  Fisher  Ames,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Josiah  Quincy,  Rufus  King,  Samuel  Dexter,  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  John  Wells,  Thomas  Emmett  (the  Irish  barrister), 
Harrison  Grey  Otis,  John  Randolph,  William  Wirt,  Joseph 
Hopkinson,  Horace  Binney,  Luther  Martin,  William  Pinkney, 
Robert  Harper,  Robert  Hayne,  James  Madison,  James  Bayard. 
William  Preston,  Joseph  Story,  Henry  Clay,  John  Calhoun, 
Daniel  Webster,  and  Edward  Everett. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  whole  of  these  are  lawyers  bjf 
profession  except  the  last.  The  order  in  which  they  are  here 
named  means  nothing;  and  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  that  no 
just  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  preference  we  may  accord, 
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ortheoompandTe  spsLce  vre   xnaj  devote  to  any  of  tbem^  in  our 
remailu  voA  quotatioTis. 

lordBrougbam,  in  liis  Dissertation  on  the  Eloquence  of  the 
Ancients,  sajs  tViat  p\i\>\ic  speaking  among  them  bore  a  more  im- 
portant sliare  in  the  conduct  of  affairs^  and  filled  a  larger  space  in 
ibecyeof  the  people »  tlian  it  does  now,  or  indeed  ever  can  again. 
He  afterwards  alludes  to  their  interest  in  oratorical  displays  as 
ioorces  of  recreation,  but  it  seems  to  have  escaped  his  attention 
tbat  'the  orators'  formed  a  class  distinct  from  the  public  men  in 
general,  and  were  more  frequently  the  disturbers  thsm  the  rulers  of 
ibe  state.  Thus  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Phocion,  says — 'For  as 
princes  divert  themselves  at  their  meals  with  buffoons  and  jesters, 
so  the  Athemans  attended  to  the  polite  and  agreeable  address  of 
tbeir  orators  merely  by  way  of  entertainment;  but  when  the 
question  was  concerning  so  important  a  business  as  the  command 
of  thnr  forces,  tbey  returned  to  sober  and  serious  thinking,'  &c. 
For  this  reason  it  was  said  that  Demosthenes  was  the  finer  orator, 
'«d  PhodoQ  the  more  persuasive  speaker — Phocion,  who,  when 
his  opinion  once  happened  to  be  received  with  universal  applause, 
tamed  to  his  friends  and  asked,  '  Have  I  inadvertently  let  slip 
something  wrong  ? ' 

The  good  sense  of  mankind  has   established   the  same  dis* 

^iqcUmi  m  all  countries, — even  under  a  democracy  like  that  of  the 

United  Stales,  where,  from  the  undue  prevalence  of  the  talking 

profession,  it  might  be  thought  that  the  assembly  or  the  forum 

iS^rded  the  only  legitimate  means  of  influence.     The  name  of 

JeSenon,  for  example,  does  not  appear  upon  our  list ;  yet  who  has 

played  a  more  important  part  ?    The  fact  is,  his  voice,  weak  at 

best,  became  guttural  and  inarticulate  in  moments  of  high  excite- 

ment^  and  the  consciousness  of  this  infirmity  prevented  him  from 

riskily  his  reputaUon  in  debate ;  though,  judging  from  the  pro- 

factions  of  his  pen,  he  possessed  all  except  the  physical  qualifica- 

tioDs  of  an  orator.    Washington,  again,  was  wont  to  exercise  much 

the  same  sort  of  influence  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  long 

exercised  in  this  country.    He  delivered  his  opinion  in  a  few  pithy 

sentences,  written  or  spoken,  and  the  mere  declaimers  subsided 

into  insigmficance.     It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  the  patriotic  exer- 

tioQs  of  these  great  men  were  generally  directed  against  the  same 

dass  of  politicians — namely,  those  who  sought  to  gain  the  favour 

of  the  people  by  relaxing  the  reins  of  government  and  weakening 

the  (bundations  of  authority.* 

It  is  related  of  Washington,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  campaign 
against  the  Indians,   that^  having  to  appear  before  the  assembly 

*  Man  J  odMr  points  of  mnalogy  wUl  be  suggested  by  a  perusal  of  the  inestimable 
*i^  in  totat  Pfitmy)  parallel  compilations  of  Colonel  Gurwood  and  Mr.  Sparks. 
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of  Virginia  and  return  thanks  for  a  complimentary  rote,  he  gc 
confused,  and  was  unable  to  go  on.  ^  Sit  down,  Mr.  Washingtoiij 
said  the  Speaker ;  *  your  modesty  is  equal  to  your  %*alonT ;  am 
that  surpasses  the  jx>wer  of  any  language  that  1  possess.'  H» 
afterwards,  however,  acquired  the  jiower  of  expressing  himsel 
without  embarrassment,  and  when  Patrick  Henry  was  asked  ii 
1774  who  was  the  first  man  in  Congress,  he  replied:  ^If  yd 
speak  of  eloquence,  Mr.  Rutledge  of  South  Carolina  is  by  far  tlw 
greatest  orator  ;  but  if  you  speak  of  solid  information  and  souni 
judgment.  Colonel  Washington  is  unquestionably  the  greates 
man  on  that  floor.' 

Even  amongst  those  who  take  rank  as  orators,  there  may  h 
some  whose  speeches  possess  few  attractions  in  a  rhetorical  poin 
of  view,  though  grave,  dignified,  replete  with  thought  and  know 
ledge,  and  admirably  adapted  both  to  the  subject-matter  and  th 
time.  Those  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  most  consummat 
statesman  ever  *  raised*  in  America,  pre-eminently  belong  t 
this  category.  '  There  is  not  an  element  of  order,  strength 
and  durability  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,*  saj 
M.  Guizot,  *  which  he  did  not  powerfully  contribute  to  introduc 
into  the  scheme,  and  cause  to  be  adopted.'  * 

What  the  reader  naturally  looks  for  in  specimens  is  the  strikin; 
metaphor,  the  happy  illustration,  the  biting  sarcasm^  the  gracefo 
irony,  the  bold  invective,  the  vehement  apostrophe— somelhin| 
in  short,  of  the  stimulating  or  exciting  kind,  and  these  are  nc 
alwavs  to  be  found  in  the  models  of  clear  statement  or  th 
correctest  trains  of  reasoning.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  b 
unfair  in  the  extreme  to  infer  the  absence  of  statesmanship  frof 
the  presence  or  even  abundance  of  these  qualities.  Fire  an 
fancy  are  not  incompatible  with  truth  and  wisdom  ;  or,  as  Lot 
Chatham  once  said  in  answer  to  Mr.  Pelham — 

*  What  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  mean  by  long  harangues  c 
flowers  of  rhetoric,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  determine ;  but  if  they  mal 
use  of  nothing  of  the  kind,  it  is  no  very  good  argument  of  their  sincerity 
because  a  man  who  speaks  from  his  heart  and  is  sincerely  afiectcd  wit 
the  subject  upon  which  he  speaks,  as  every  honest  man  roust  be  whe 
he  speaks  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  such  a  man,  I  say,  falls  natural] 
into  expressions  which  may  be  called  flowers  of  rhetoric  and  therefoi 
deserves  as  Uttle  to  be  charged  with  aflectation  as  the  most  stupi 
serjeant-at-law  that  ever  spoke  for  a  half-guinea  fee.' 

We  have  now,  it  is  to  be  hopi*d,  said  enough  to  escape  the  ris 
of  wounding  the  self-love  of  any  irritable  individual  of  the  mon 
irritable  nation  in  the  world.     To  save  the  trouble  of  frequei 
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nil  (vlth  ttvo  or  three  ezce[)tioiu)  most  diitingnUhed 
itmi^y-  wlvocated  the  expediency  of  giving  the  largeat 

pQiTBr  to  the  BopFeme  central  authoritiei.  The  men 
Saotoe,  backed  by  tJie  lower  class,  stru^led  haid  lo 
Iw  •nprcHiacy  of  the  prohncial  legitlaturea,  on  which 
I  ^-oice  conld  be  brought  to  bear  with  full  efTect.  The 
he  Conner  wete  explained  in  a  lerics  of  letters  called 
aiitl.  This  gave  a  name  to  the  party ;  and  Federal-Ut 
Vedtralut  were  thenceforward  the  designations  of  the 
divisions  into  which  the  entire  country  was  split.  Jay, 
and  Hamilton  weie  the  chief  leaders  of  the  Federalists, 
Uo  the  support  of  Washington.  The  principal  speaker 
her  side  was  Patrick  Henry,   but  their  real  leader  was 

then  absent  on  a  diplomatic  mission.  The  Fedemlists 
nsUs  aristocracy  and  England,  the  Anti-Federalists 
Icnocracy  and  France.  '  Thus,'  says  M.  Guizot,  in  the 
;  already  quoted — in  our  humble  opinion  the  best  thing 
rote  — '  the  controversy  between  them  im'olved  the  social 
i  the  political  order  of  thinjcs,-~tbe  very  constitution  of 

well  as  its  govemmenl.     Thus  the  supreme,  eternal 

which  havtt  agitated  and  will  ever  agitate  the  world, 
1  are  connected  with  the  far  higher  problem  of  the 
d  the  destin,v  of  man,  all  lay  at  stake  between  the 
to  which  the  American  community  was  divided,  and 
oncealed  under  their  designations.' 
he  constitution  was  discussed,  the  parties  were  so  equally 
»t  the  decision  often  hung  upon  a  vote.  Hut  after  the 
Washington  the  popular  party  rapidly  gained  ground. 
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tocratSi  were  chriBtened  fVhigs;  and  the  democrats  (who  sup 
ported  Van  Buren)  Tories, — which  had  been  regarded  as  a  tern 
of  opprobrium  ever  since  the  revolution^  when  the  adherents  o 
the  mother-country  were  so  called.  Some  of  these  new  Torie 
had  a  meeting  at  Tanunany  Hall,  New  York :  the  lamps  beinj 
accidentally  extinguished,  the  hall  was  re-lighted  by  Locofoci 
(Lucifer)  matches,  and  thus  arose  the  term  Locofocos,  by  whicl 
the  ultra- Radicals  of  the  United  States  are  designated.  W< 
need  hardly  add  that  these  lines  have  been  occasionally  crossec 
by  both  parties:  thus  Jackson*s  proclamation  against  SoutI 
Carolina  in  1833  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  stron| 
Federalist  manifesto.  Of  late  years,  too,  other  questions,  no' 
strictly  referable  to  either  set  of  principles,  have  been  chosen  foj 
rallying  points,  as  the  bank,  the  tariff,  the  aboUtion  of  slavery 
and  at  the  present  moment  topics  of  a  purely  personal  natun 
are  most  in  fashion.  The  suffrages  of  an  enlightened  public  har< 
been  demanded  for  General  Harrison  (the  Whig,  i.e.  Conserva' 
live,  candidate  for  the  Presidency)  on  the  ground  of  his  dwellins 
in  a  log-house  and  drinking  hard  cider  of  his  own  making 
and  it  is  deemed  patriotic  to  use  letter-paper  headed  by  a  vignetU 
representing  him  seated  in  front  of  such  a  residence  with  a  cuj 
in  his  hand  and  a  hogshead  by  his  side. 

The  speakers  whom  (with  reference  to  the  foregoing  consider 
ations,  and  with  reference  also  to  the  materials  within  our  reach 
we  have  selected  for  particular  illustration  are:  Fisher  Ames 
John  Quincy  Adams,  Josiah  Quincy,  Wirt,  Story,  Randolph 
Calhoun,  Clay,  Everett,  and  Webster. 

Fisher  Ames  was  born  at  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  1758.  H< 
graduated  at  Harward  University,  and,  after  going  through  i 
course  of  legal  study  at  Boston,  began  the  practice  of  his  pro 
fession  in  his  native  village.  In  most  parts  of  North  Ameria 
the  functions  of  the  barrister  and  attorney  are  combined,  liki 
those  of  sui^eon  and  apothecary  in  an  English  country-town 
and  he  probably  discharged  both.  He  made  himself  known  b^ 
his  political  contributions  to  the  newspapers,  and  was  electee 
a  member  of  the  provincial  assembly,  where  he  so  highly  distin 
gashed  himself  as  to  lead  to  his  being  soon  transferred  to  a  mon 
conspicuous  field, — the  first  congress  that  met  after  the  constitutioi 
Was  declared. 

Fisher  Ames  has  received  from  the  fond  partiality  of  hii 
countrymen  the  name  of  the  American  Burke,  and  though  hii 
political  Essays  form  the  chief  and  most  lasting  foundation  of  hi 
fame,  there  are  passages  in  his  speeches  which  might  go  fai 
towards  accounting  for,  if  they  do  not  quite  justify,  the  appella- 
tion.   Thus,  in  his  speech  on  Mr.  MadUMm's  motion  in  179^  t< 

imposi 
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inpoic  additional  restrictions  on  foreign  commerce  in  the  hope 
of  indocing  other  nations  to  repeal  theirs : 

'The  extravagant  despotism  of  this  language  accords  very  ill  with 
oar  power  to  give  it  effect,  or  with  the  affectation  of  zeal  for  an  unli- 
miA  freedom  of  commerce.  Such  a  state  of  absolute  freedom  of  com- 
iMToe  never  did  exist,  and  it  is  very  much  to  be  doubted  whether  it  ever 
wiJL  Were  I  invested  with  the  trust  to  legislate  for  mankind,  it  is 
very  probable  the  first  act  of  my  authority  would  be  to  throw  all  the  re- 
ftricliveand  prohibitory  laws  of  trade  into  the  fire;  the  resolutions  on 
fte  tri)Ie  would  not  be  spared.  But  if  I  were  to  do  so,  it  is  probable  I 
tbould  have  a  quarrel  on  my  hands  with  every  civilised  nation.  The 
Dotdi  woold  claim  the  monopoly  of  the  spice-trade,  for  which  their 
neefton  psssed  their  ^whole  lives  in  warfare.  The  Spaniards  and 
Pwtiguese  would  be  no  less  obstinate.  If  we  calculate  what  colony 
soDopolies  have  cost  in  wealth,  in  suffering,  and  in  crimes,  we  shall  say 
tber  vere  dearly  purchased.  The  English  would  plead  for  their  uavi« 
|UUQ  act,  not  as  a  source  of  gain,  but  as  an  essential  means  of  securing 
dnr  independence.  So  many  interests  would  be  disturbed,  and  bo 
DAoy  lost,  by  a  violent  change  from  the  existing  to  an  unknown  order 
oftlungB;  and  the  mutual  relations  of  nations,  in  respect  to  their  power 
ind  wealth,  would  suflTer  such  a  shock,  that  the  idea  must  be  allowed  to 
^perfectly  Utopian  and  wild.  But  for  this  country  to  form  the  project 
of  changing  the  policy  of  nations,  and  to  be^in  the  abolition  of  restric- 
TiflTBbr  restrictions  of  its  own,  is  equally  ridiculous  and  inconsistent.' 

We  believe  it  to  be   equally  Utopian  for  any  country,  in  the 

F^csem  conditioa  of  the  world,  to  form  the  project  of  changing 

^poller of  nations,    and  begin  the  abolition  of  restrictions  by 

^Uttihy  its  own.      Sut  the  self-complacency  with  which   our 

^i'l'nhiair  repealers  annually  bring  forward  their  commonplaces  as 

oorelties,  and  think  it  the  height  of  philosophy  to  have  discovered 

^  abstract  evil  of  monopoUes,  is  the  principal  topic  of  reflection 

<Bfgested  by  this  paragrraph ;  though  Sir  Robert  Peel's  masterly 

oposure  of  their  fallarious  statements,  which  he  tore  to  tatters 

vitbom  finding  it  necessary  to  go  into  the  main  question,  has  pretty 

*dl  reduced  them  to  their  proper  dimensions  as  economists. 

Mr.  Ames*s  ccynntrymen  may  still  learn  something   from  the 
fcDowing: 
*In  open  war,  we  are  the  weaker,  and  shall  be  brought  into  danger, 

if  not  to  ruin By  cherishing  the  arts  of  peace,  we  shall 

acquire,  and  we  are  actually  acquiring,  the  strength  and  resources  for  a 
^^.  Instead  of  seeking  treaties,  we  ought  to  shun  them ;  for  the  later 
ftey  shall  be  formed,  the  better  will  be  the  terms :  we  shall  have  more 
to  give,  and  more  to  withhold.  We  have  not  yet  taken  our  proper 
Ank,  nor  acquired  that  consideration  which  will  not  be  refused  us,  if 
ve  persist  in  prudent  and  pacific  counsels;  if  we  give  time  for  our 
tongth  to  mature  itself.  Though  America  is  nsing  with  a  gianVs 
*efl^,  its  bones  are  yet  hut  cartilages.     By  delaying  the  beginning 

of  a  coiiict,  we  insure  the  victory.' 

Burke 
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Burke,  m  bis  speech  on  American  affairs  deliYere^l  in  1772, 
calls  the  Americans  *a  nation  in  the  gristle ;'  and  Talleyrand,  on 
his  return  from  the  United  States,  described  them  as  *  nn  geant 
sans  OS  ni  nerfs.' 

Mr.  Aroes*s  great  speech,  however,  is  one  delivered  in  1 796  in 
support  of  the  IVeaty  with  Great  Britain,  which,  though  ratified 
b;  the  President,  a  considerable  party  in  the  House  of  Repre* 
sentatives  were  anxious  to  repudiate.  He  was  so  weak  from  severe 
illness  when  he  rose,  that  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  he  would  be 
able  to  do  more  than  enter  his  protest  against  the  proposed  in- 
fraction of  public  faith;  but  as  he  warmed  in  the  argument,  he 
acquired  a  factitious  strength,  and  there  is  a  kind  of  feverish  force 
and  wildness  in  the  expressions  he  ilings  forth  as  his  convictions 
deepen  in  the  very  act  of  uttering  them  : 

*  Will  any  man  affirm  the  American  nation  is  engaged  by  good  faith 
to  the  British  nation,  but  that  engagement  is  nothing  to  this  House? 
Such  a  man  is  not  to  be  reasoned  with.  Such  a  doctrine  is  a  coat  of 
mail  that  would  turn  the  edge  of  all  the  weapons  of  argument,  if  they 
were  sharper  than  'a  sword.  Will  it  be  imagined  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  President  are  mutually  bound  by  the  treaty,  but  the  two 
Nations  are  free  ? 

'  This,  sir,  is  a  cause  that  would  be  dishonoured  and  betrayed  if  I 
contented  myself  with  appealing  only  to  the  understanding.  It  is  too 
cold,  and  its  processes  are  too  slow,  for  the  occasion.  I  desire  to  thank 
God,  that,  since  he  has  given  me  an  intellect  so  fallible,  he  has  impressed 
upon  me  an  instinct  that  is  sure.  On  a  question  of  shame  and  honour, 
reasoning  is  sometimes  useless,  and  worse.  I  feel  the  decision  in  my 
pulse — if  it  throws  no  light  upon  the  brain,  it  kindles  a  fire  at  the  heart.* 

Under  the  treaty  in  question  certain  posts,  supposed  to  be 
essential  to  the  protection  of  the  American  frontier  against  the 
Indians,  were  to  be  surrendered  by  Great  Britain.  This  afforded 
a  fine  topic  of  declamation : — 

•  By  rejecting  the  posts,  we  light  the  savage  fires,  we  bind  the  victims. 
This  day  we  undertake  to  render  account  to  the  widows  and  orphans 
whom  our  decision  will  tnake,  to  the  wretches  that  will  be  roasted  at 
the  stake,  to  our  country,  and  I  do  not  deem  it  too  serious  to  say,  to 
conscience  and  to  God.  We  are  answerable,  and  if  duty  be  anything 
more  than  a  word  of  imposture,  if  conscience  be  not  a  bugbear,  we  are 
preparing  to  make  ourselves  as  wretched  as  our  country. 

'  There  is  no  mistake  in  this  case,  there  can  be  none.  Experience 
has  already  been  the  prophet  of  events,  and  the  cries  of  our  future  victinn 
have  already  reached  us.  The  western  inhabitants  are  not  a  silent  and 
uncomplaining  sacrifice.  The  voice  of  humanity  issues  from  the  shade 
of  their  wilderness.  It  exclaims,  that  while  one  hand  is  held  up  to 
reject  this  treaty,  the  other  grasps  a  tomahawk.  It  summons  our  ima- 
gination to  the  scenes  that  will  open.  It  is  no  great  efibrt  of  the  ima- 
gination to  conceive  that  events  so  near  are  already  begun.  I  can 
fiuicy  that  I  listen  to  the  yells  of  savage  Vengeance  and  the  shrieks  of 

torture. 
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tcrtore.    Already  they    seem  to  eigh  in  the  west  wind— alreadv  they 
luDgle  «ith  e?eTY  echo  from  the  mountains.' 

Id  order  to  make  the  resemblance  to  Barke  more  complete, 
the  speaker  steals  a  second  feather  from  his  wing : — 

*  For  when  tbe  fiery  vapours  of  the  war  lowered  in  the  skirts  of  our 
iKirizon,  ill  our  wishes  were  concentred  in  this  one,  that  we  might 
e5cape  the  desolation  of  the  ftonn.  This  treaty,  like  a  rainbow  on  the 
edge  of  the  clood,  marked  to  our  eyes  the  space  where  it  was  raging,- 
ud  tfforded,  at  the  same  time,  the  sure  prognostic  of  fair  weather.  If 
ve  reject  it,  the  vivid  colours  will  grow  pale,  it  will  be  a  baleful  meteor 
portendiDg  tempest  and  war.' 

This  is  not  exactly  tlie  famous  Hyder-Ali  image,  but  it  is  an 
obrious  and  rather  clumsy  imitation  of  it.  A  compliment  was  paid 
lum  at  the  conclusion  of  this  speech,  similar  to  that  paid  by  Pitt 
to  Sheridan  at  the  conclusion  of  his  famous  Begum  speech.*  A 
member  of  the  opposite  party  objected  to  taking  a  vote  at  that 
time,  as  they  had  been  carried  away  by  the  impulse  of  oratory. 

Ill  health  compelled  him  to  retire  into  private  life,  but  he 
viewed  the  progress  of  ultra-democratic  opinions  with  ever-deep* 
cmDg  interest  and  alarm,  and  continued  to  write  a  great  deal  on 
public  matters  down  to  his  death  in  180B.  He  was  a  man  of 
wirm  devotional  feelings,  and  is  reported  to  have  said,  '  I  will 
Wrd  the  assertion  that  no  man  ever  did  or  ever  will  become 
^y  eloquent,  without  being  a  constant  reader  of  the  Bible,  and 

»  adnnier  of  the  purity  and  sublimity  of  its  language.* 

We  should  have  said  more  of  Mr.  Ames  on  this  occasion,  had 
wf  not  given  an  article  in  a  former  Number  to  his  political 
KHTs.  They  were  collected  and  published  the  year  after  his 
death,  in  America ;  and  a  selection  from  them  was  printed  here, 
in  1835,  under  this  title : — '  The  Influence  of  Democracy  on 
Liberty,  Property,  and  the  Happiness  of  Society,  considered,  by 
an  American.'  The  appearance  of  that  most  remarkable  volume 
«as  opportune ;  and  it  supplied  us  with  some  specimens  of  pro- 
found reasoning  and  terse  energetic  eloquence,  which,  we  should 
bope,  our  readers  are  not  likely  to  have  forgotten  \ 

John  Quincy  Adams ^  the  son  of  the  orator  of  the  revolutbnary 
con;rress,  was  bred  to  the  bar,  and  his  name  occurs  once  or  twice 
in  the  Reports  of  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court ;  but  he 
quitted  this  career  for  diplomacy,  and  filled  the  situation  of 
miaister  at  '\-arioDS  foreign  courts  successively.  The  rest  of  his 
time  was  actirely  devoted  to  general  politics,  and  in  1 8S5  he  was 
elected  President.  His  studies  have  been  as  multifarious  as  his 
vocations:  he   affects  to  know   (and  really  does  know   almost) 

•  Let  thoie  who  judge  of  •pcechcs  by  the  reported  passagw  account  for  the  praises 
k«wbeil  hj  uitemuuijuifi,  withcntt  oiie  disaeutin^  voice,  on  this  speech  of  Sheridan*B. 

+  See  Quart.  B«v.,  vol.  liii,  p.  618, 

everything : 
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everything :  his  speeches  are  profusely  interspersed  with  literar 
allusions^  and  no  description  of  subject  is  rejected  as  alien  to  hi 
pursuits.  Whenever  a  Philosophic  Society  or  learned  Institutior 
required  an  inaugural  address^  he  was  ready  with  one :  when  ax 
eulogy  was  to  be  pronounced  on  Lafayette^  he  was  selected  by  con 
gress  to  pronounce  it ;  and  his  anniversary  orations  are  numberless 
The  only  specimens  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Willison's  five 
volume  collection  are  his  inaugural  address  as  President  in  182^ 
— amanly«  statesmanlike,  and  spirited  appeal — and  an  oratior 
delivered  at  Plymouth,  New  England,  Dec.  22,  180£,  at  the 
anniversary  commemoration  of  the  landing  of  the  first  settlers, 
commonly  called  the  Pilgrims,  at  that  place.  One  grand  object 
on  these  occasions  is  to  vindicate  the  purity  of  North  American 
descent : 

^  The  founders  of  your  race  are  not  handed  down  to  you,  like  the 
father  of  the  Roman  people,  as  the  sucklings  of  a  wolf.  You  are  not 
descended  fit)m  a  nauseous  compound  of  fanaticism  and  sensuality, 
whose  only  argument  was  the  sword,  and  whose  only  paradise  wat 
a  brothel.  No  Gothic  scourge  of  Qod;  no  Vandal  pest  of  nations; 
no  fabled  fugitive  from  the  flames  of  Troy;  no  bastard  Norman  tyrant 
appears  among  the  list  of  worthies  who  firet  landed  on  the  rock  whicli 
your  veneration  has  preserved  as  a  lasting  monument  of  their  achieve- 
ment. The  great  actors  of  the  day  we  now  solemnise  were  illustrious 
by  their  intrepid  valour,  no  less  than  by  their  Christian  graces ;  but 
the  clarion  of  conquest  has  not  blazoned  forth  their  names  to  all  the 
winds  of  Heaven.  Their  glory  has  not  been  wafted  over  oceans  of  blood 
to  the  remotest  regions  of  the  Earth.  They  have  not  erected  to  them- 
selves colossal  statues  upon  pedestals  of  human  bones,  to  provoke  and 
insult  the  tardy  hand  of  heavenly  retribution.  But  theirs  was  '*  the 
better  fortitude  of  patience  and  heroic  martyrdom."  Theirs  was  the 
gentle  temper  of  Christian  kindness ;  the  rigorous  observance  of  recipro- 
cal justice;  the  unconquerable  soul  of  conscious  integrity.  Worldh 
fame  has  been  parsimonious  of  her  favour  to  the  memory  of  those 
generous  champions.  Their  numbers  were  small ;  their  stations  in  life 
obscure ;  the  object  of  their  enterprise  unostentatious ;  the  theatre  ol 
their  exploits  remote :  how  could  they  possibly  be  favourites  of  worldly 
fame? — That  common  crier,  whose  existence  is  only  known  by  the 
assemblage  of  multitudes :  that  pander  of  wealth  and  greatness,  so  eagei 
to  haunt  the  palaces  of  fortune,  and  so  fastidious  to  the  houseless  dignity 
of  virtue :  that  parasite  of  pride,  ever  scornful  to  meekness,  and  ever 
obsequious  to  insolent  power :  that  heedless  trumpeter,  whose  ears  are 
deaf  to  modest  merit,  and  whose  eyes  are  blind  to  bloodless,  distant 
excellence.* 

When,  amongst  other  grounds  of  complaint  against  the  English 
army  for  burning  Washington,  it  was  urged  that  the  national 
records  had  been  destroyed,  the  '  Courier'  newspaper  replied,  that 
this  part  of  the  mischief  Knight  be  easily  repaired  by  presenting 
congress  with  a  complete  copy  qt  ^Tbae  rfewgate  Calendar;* 

and 
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aiid  when  a  Virginian  fine  gentleman  was  once  boasting  of  his 
family  jewels,  he  was  thrown  into  a  frenzy  by  an  English 
traveller,  who  inquired  whether  he  meant  the  irons  in  which  his 
•nceitor  made  his  escape.  These  are  jokes  addressed  to  popular 
ijpiorance:  but  at  the  same  time  it  might  be  as  well  to  avoid 
ioridioos  contrasts,  since  even  English  refugees  for  conscience' 
lake  can  hardly  be  better  1x>rn  than  Englishmen,  and  the  popu- 
lation of  North  America  has  certainly  received  considerable 
additions  from  a  class  described  by  Barrington,  the  famous 
pickpocket,  in  a  prologue  sj^oken  in  New  South  Wales : 

*  True  patriots  wc ;  for,  be  it  understood. 
We  left  our  coimtr)'  for  our  country's  good.'* 

■Vr.  Adams  continues — 

*  Preserve,  in  all  their  purity,  refine,  if  possible,  from  all  their  alloy, 
thott  virtues  which  we  this  day  commemorate  as  the  ornament  of  our 
forefathers.  Adhere  to  them  with  inflexible  resolution,  as  to  the  horns 
cf  the  altar ;  instil  them  with  unwearied  perseverance  into  the  minds 
01  Tuir children;  bind  your  souls  and  theirs  to  the  national  union  as 
the  chords  of  life  arc  centred  in  the  heart,  and  you  shall  sour  with 
rapid  and  steady  wing  to  the  summit  of  human  glory.  Nearly  a  cen- 
lUTT  ago  one  of  those  rare  minds  to  whom  it  is  given  to  discern  future 
greatness  in  its  seminal  principles,  upon  contemplating  the  situation 
of  this  continent,  pronounced  in  a  vein  of  poetic  inspiration, 

'  Westward  the  Star  of  empire  takes  its  way.' 
Let  us  all  unite  in  ardent  supplications  to  the  Founder  of  nations  and 
the  Builder  of  worlds,  that  what  then  was  prophecy  may  continue  un- 
folding into  history — that  the  dearest  hopes  of  the  human  race  may  not 
be  extinguished  in  disappointment,  and  that  the  last  may  prove  the 
nublut  empire  of  time.' 

The  line  of  verse  is  taken  from  a  stanza  by  Bishop  Berkeley : 
"  Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way. 
The  four  first  acts  already  past, 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day. 
Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last."  ' 

How  lamentably  the  thought  is  impaired  in  the  citation  by 
ibe  change  of  a  word !  Still  this  is  the  purest  piece  of  rhetorical 
omnposition  we  have  hitherto  discovered  in  the  progress  of  this 
inquiry. 

We  should  do  Mr.  Adams  mjustice  were  we  not  to  add 
iha  he  poneases  higher  merits  than  occasional  force  or  felicity 
of  style.  His  political  views  are  almost  uniformly  broad  and 
enlightened;  and  his  speech  on  the  affair  of  Texas  has  been 
pronounced  by  good  judlges  to  be  altogether  the  most  statesman- 

^_^^ . ■ ■ — — ^  -  _-  __r_-  

*  Mr.&nimtfln  was  HimIIt  tnnnioited  for  a  most  Miccefliful  attendsnoe  at  a 
ilnwinf-rooin  of  Queen  CharloHe'i  in  the  chuscter  of  aii  Iriih  bishop;  the  Uwu 
deei«  vcn  feond  cnmoMid  fbU  w  ith  stan  and  dismoiids.    Ha  row  subta^aently  to  be 

like 
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like  ever  delivered  in  North  America^  His  voice,  now  broken 
by  age,  was  once  clear  and  musical,  and  his  look  and  manner 
are  remarkably  impressive.  Commemorative  discourses  are 
usually  deli>'ered  in  a  church  or  meeUng-house>  and  the  venerable 
ex-president,  addressing  a  large  audience  from  the  pulpit  with 
all  the  animation  of  his  youths  might  form  as  good  a  subject  for 
a  picture  as  John  Knox. 

Joaiah  Quincif  is  the  son  of  a  Boston  patriot  bearing  the 
same  names,  who  died  in  1775,  but  was  considered  to  have 
sufficient-  claims  on  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen  to  justify  a 
Life  by  his  son ;  tliough,  be  it  observed,  this  is  a  tribute  whic^ 
has  become  very  comBK>o>  ami  is  not  always,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  justified  by  circumstances  and  the  real  merits  of  the  man. 
Josiah,  jils,  though  we  believe  bred  to  the  bar,  has  paid  more 
attention  to  literature  than  law.  He  is  reckoned  an  excellent 
classic,  and  has  filled  the  post  of  president  of  Harward  university 
for  several  years.  He  is  a  productive  composer  of  anniversary 
harangues  ;  but  his  two  best  speeches  were  made  as  a  member  of 
cong^ess^  In  1 808  he  s]K>ke  in  support  of  a  resolution  to  resist 
th<9  edicts  of  the  belligerent  powers,  which  had  the  effect  of  re- 
stricting the  commerce  of  the  United  States : 

*  Gentlemen  exclaim,  Great  Britain  *'  smites  us  on  one  cheek  ;**  and 
what  does  administration  ?  It  turns  the  other  also.  Gentlemen  say, 
Great  Britain  is  a  robher ;  she  *'  takes  our  cloak ;"  and  what  say  admi* 
lustration  ?  '*  Let  her  take  oar  coat  aleo."  France  and  Great  Britain 
require  you  to  relinquish  a  part  of  your  commerce,  and  you  yield  it  en- 
tirely. Sir,  this  conduct  may  be  the  way  to  dignity  and  honour  in  an- 
other world,  but  it  will  never  secure  safety  and  independence  in  this 

But  I  shall  be  told,  "this  may  lead  to  war."  I  ask,  "are  we  now 
at  peace  ?**  Certainly  not,  unless  retiring  from  insult  be  peace ;  unless 
shnnking  under  the  lash  be  peace.  The  surest  way  to  prevent  war  is 
not  to  rear  it.  l*he  idea  that  nothing  on  eatth  is  so  dreadful  as  war 
is  inculcated  too  studiously  among  us.  Disgrace  is  worse;  Abandon- 
ment of  essential  rights  is  worse.' 

We  cannot  venture  to  say  that  the  fcdiowing  passage  is  in  strict 
accordance  with  modem  English  taste ;  but  we  are  quite  sure 
that,  bad  an  Irish  orator  uttered  it,  his  cotemporaries  would  have 
applauded  and  his  biographers  recorded  it : — 

*But  it  has  been  asked  in  debate,  **  will  not  Massachusetts,  the  cradle 
of  liberty,  submit  to  such  privations?"  An  embargo  Uberty  was  never 
cradled  in  Massachusetts.  Our  liberty  was  not  so  much  a  mountain  as 
a  sea-nymph.  She  was  free  as  air.  She  could  swim,  or  she  could  run. 
Tl|^  ocean  w^  her  cradle.  Our  fathers  met  her  as  she  came,  like  the 
goddess  oif  beauty,  from  the  waves.  They  caught  her  as  she  was  sporting 
on  the  beach.  They  courted  her  whilst  she  was  spreading  her  nets  upon 
th^  rocks.  But  an  embf^rgo  liberty ;  a  handcuffed  liberty;  a  liberty  in 
fetters;  a  liberty  tiraversing  between  the  four  sides  of  a  prison  end  beat- 
ing 
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m  bcrhead  against  the  walls,  if  none  of  our  oflTipriug.     We  abjarc  the 
montter.    Its  parentage  is  all  inland.' 

Yet  let  us  do  justice  to  Ireland.  Grattan  s  personification  was 
immeasurably  superior :  '  Sfaort-liveci,  indeed^  was  Irish  inde- 
pendence.    I  sat  by  her  cradle,-— I  followed  her  hearse.' 

The  subject  of  Mr.Qnincy's  other  g:reat  speech  #as  the  admission 
of  I»nisiana  into  the  Union.     His  exordium  (too  long  to  quote)  is 
vimirable,  though  suddenly  broken  off  by  an  appeal  to  the  Chair. 
One  of  Lord  Chatham's  favourite  modes  of  arresting  attention 
vas  to  say  something  startling  for  the  express  purpose  of  provok- 
inf  a  call  to  order;  and  we  incline  to  think  that  Mr.  Quincy  had 
laid  a  trap  for  an  interruption  with  the  same  view  ;  for  it  is  stated 
to  us,  on  good  authority^  that  he  invariably  learns  his  speeches  bv 
heart,  though  he,  notwithstanding,  contrives  to  deUver  them  with 
tlie  required  energy.    This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  attainments 
in  oratory  ;  for,  to  do  it  well,  it  it  necessary  to  reproduce  the  same 
itite  of  thought  and  feeling  under  which  the  oration  was  com- 
posed.    Unluckily  the  writer  is  more  apt  to  feel  like  the  litigant 
who  complaineil  to  Lysias  that  the  speech  provided  for  him  read 
well  enough  the  first  and  second  time,  but  sounded  rather  flat 
ilie  tliird  and  fourth.     *  The  audience/  replied  Lvsins,  *  are  only 
to  hear  it  once.'     To  put  themselves  as  nearly  as  possible  on  a 
level  with  the  audience  in  this  respect,  the  practice  of  the  best 
i^keakers  is  to  meditate  the  subject  thoroughly,  fill  their  minds 
^ith  arguments  and    illustrations,    select  and  arrange  the  best 
topics,  and  trust  to  the  excitement  of  the  moment  for  the  language 
amlfhp  tone. 

JVilliam  Tflrt,  the  biographer  of  Patrick  Henry,  has  done 
mriTc  than  enough,  according  to  American  notions^  to  earn  a 
biographer  for  himself.  He  was  born  in  Maryland  in  1772,  and, 
alter  a  successful  forensic  career,  was  made  Attorney- General 
to  the  United  States,  under  the  presidency  of  Monroo«  He  is 
kno^n  in  literature  by  a  series  of  essays,  called  '  The  British  Spy,' 
written  with  a  clearness,  spirit,  and  facility,  which,  independently 
of  extraneous  evidence,  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
ralcolated  to  excel  in  oratory.  The  fact,  however,  is.  satisfactorily 
established  by  his  reported  speeches,  one  of  which  has  attained 
a  high  degree  of  celebrity — his  speech  against  Aaron  Burr,  pro- 
secuted in  1807  for  treason  in  preparing  the  means  of  a  military 
expedition  against  Mexico,  a  territory  of  the  King  of  Spain,  with 
whom  the  United  States  were  at  peace. 

The  following  satirical  sketch  of  his  opponent's  style  (Mr. 
Wickham)  may  serve  to  exemplify  his  command  of  language  : 

*  I  will  treat  that  gentleman  with  candour.     If  I  misrepresent  him. 

it  will  not  be  intentionally.     I  will  not  follow  the  example  which  he  lias 

itX  me  on  a  verv  recent  occasion.     I  will  not  complain  of  flowers  and 

^  graces 
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graces  where  none  exist.  I  will  not,  like  him,  in  reply  to  an  arguni«it 
as  naked  as  a  sleeping  Venus,  but  certainly  not  half  so  beautiful,  com- 
plain of  the  painful  necessity  I  am  under,  in  the  weakness  and  decrepi- 
tude of  logical  vigour,  of  lifting  first  this  flounce,  and  then  that  fiirbelow, 
before  I  can  reach  the  wished- lor  point  of  attack.  I  keep  no  flounces 
or  furbelows  ready  manufiBU^tured  and  hung  up  for  use  in  the  millinery 
of  my  fancy,  and  if  I  did,  I  think  I  should  not  be  so  indiscreetly  impa- 
tient to  get  rid  of  my  wares  as  to  put  them  off  on  improper  occasions* 
I  cannot  promise  to  interest  you  by  any  classical  and  elegant  allusions 
to  the  pure  pages  of  Tristram  Shandy.  I  cannot  give  you  a  squib  or  a 
rocket  in  every  period.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  always  thought  these 
flashes  of  wit  (if  they  deserve  that  name),  I  have  always  thought  these 
meteors  of  the  brain,  which  spring  up,  with  such  exuberant  abundance, 
in  the  speeches  of  that  gentleman,  which  play  on  each  side  of  the  path 
of  reason,  or,  sporting  across  it,  with  fantastic  motion,  decoy  the  mind 
from  the  true  point  in  debate,  no  better  evidence  of  the  soundness  of 
the  argument  with  which  they  are  connected,  nor,  give  me  leave  to  add, 
the  vigour  of  the  brain  from  which  they  spring,  than  those  vapours, 
which  start  from  our  marshes  and  blaze  with  a  momentary  combustion, 
and  which,  floating  on  the  undulations  of  the  atmosphere,  beguile  the 
traveller  into  bogs  and  brambles,  arc  evidences  of  the  firmness  and 
solidity  of  the  earth  from  which  they  proceed.' 

The  defendant's  counsel  had  endeavoured  to  shift  the  principal 

fuilt  of  the  expedition  from  Colonel  Burr  to  a  Mr.  Blannerbassett. 
f  r,  Wirt's  description  of  the  latter  has  grown  into  a  common 
subject  of  declamation  in  the  schools : 

^  Who  is  Blannerbassett  ?  A  native  of  Ireland,  a  man  of  letters, 
who  fled  from  the  storms  of  his  own  country  to  find  quiet  in  ours.  His 
history  shows  that  war  is  not  the  natural  element  of  bis  mind.  If  it 
had  been,  he  never  would  have  exchanged  Ireland  for  America.  So  far 
is  an  army  from  furnishing  the  society  natural  and  proper  to  Mr.  Blan- 
nerhassett's  character,  that  on  his  arrival  in  America  he  retired  even 
from  the  population  of  the  Atlantic  States,  and  sought  quiet  and  solitude 
in  the  bosom  of  our  western  forests.  But  he  carried  with  him  taste, 
and  science,  and  wealth ;  and  lo,  the  desert  smiled !  Possessing  him- 
self of  a  beautiful  island  in  the  Ohio,  he  rears  upon  it  a  palace,  and 
decorates  it  with  every  romantic  embellishment  of  fancy.  A  shrubbery, 
that  Shenstone  might  have  envied,  blooms  around  him.  Music,  that 
might  have  charmed  Calypso  and  her  nymphs,  is  his.  An  extensive 
library  spreads  its  treasures  before  him.  A  philosophical  apparatus 
offers  to  him  all  the  secrets  and  mysteries  of  nature.  Peace,  tranquillity, 
and  innocence  shed  their  mingled  delights  around  him.  And  to  crown 
the  enchantment  of  the  scene,  a  wife,  who  is  said  to  be  lovely  even  be- 
yond her  sex,  and  graced  with  every  accomplishment  that  can  render  it 
irresistible,^  had  blessed  him  with  her  love  and  made  him  the  father  of 
several  children.  The  evidence  would  convince  you  that  this  is  but  a 
faint  picture  of  the  real  life.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  peace,  this  inno- 
cent simplicity,  and  this  tranquillity,  this  feast  of  the  mind,  this  pure 
banquet  of  tne  heart,  the  destroyer  comes ;  he  comes  to  change  this 
paradise  into  a  heU.   Yet  the  flowers  do  not  wither  at  his  approach.    No 
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OMDitory  ihuddering  througli  the  bosom  of  their  UDfortunate  poMessor 
Tarmlumof  the  ruin  tbat  is  coming  upon  him.    A  stranger  presents 
iumielf.    Introduced  to  tlieir  civilities  by  the  high  rank  which  he  had 
klj  held  in  his  country,  he  soon  finds  his  way  to  their  hearts  by  the 
di^ty  and  elegance  of  his  demeanour,  the  light  and  beauty  of  his  con« 
TenitioD,  and  the  seductive  and  fascinating  power  of  his  address.    The 
conquest  wss  not  difficult.      Innocence  is  ever  simple  and  credulous. 
CoQiciouiofno  design  itself,  it  suspects  none  in  others.     It  wears  no 
niid  before  its  breast.      £very  door  and  portal  and  avenue  of  the  heart 
ii  tkrown  open,  and  all   who  choose  it  enter.    Such  was  the  state  of 
Edea  when  the  serpent  entered  its  bowers.     The  prisoner,  in  a  more 
(DgigiDg  fbrm«  yrinding  himself  into  the  open  and  unpractised  heart  of 
tlie  unfoitunate  Blannerhassett,  found  but  little  difficulty  in  changing 
^  native  character  of  that  heart  and  the  objects  of  its  affection.    By 
detieei  he  infuses  into  it  the  poison  of  his  own  ambition.     He  breathes 
mtoit  the  fire  of  his  own  courage;  a  daring  and  desperate  thirst  for 
im\  an  ardour  panting  for  great  enterprises,  for  all  the  storm  and 
b'jiie  and  hurricane  of  life.    In  a  short  time  the  whole  man  is  changed, 
ind  every  object  of  his   former  delight  is  relinquished.     No  more  he 
ajoys  the  tranquil  scene ;  it  has  become  flat  and  insipid  to  his  taste. 
His  boob  are  abandoned.     His  retort  and  crucible  are  thrown  aside. 
Hit  ibrubbery  blooms  and  breathes  its  fragrance  upon  the  air  in  vain ; 
iv  likea  it  not.     His  ear  no  longer  drinks  the  rich  melody  of  music;  it 
Ugi  for  the  trumpet's  clangour  and  the  cannon's  roar.    Even  the 
pt^tk  of  his  babes,  once  so  sweet,  no  longer  affects  him ;  and  the  angel 
tCiAe  of  his  wife,  which  hitherto  touched  his  bosom  with  ecstasy  so 
uii&peakable,  is  now  unseen  and  unfelt.     Greater  objects  have  taken 
possesfioD  of  his  soul.     His  imagination  has  been  dazzled  by  visions  of 
i'ldemi,  of  stars  and  garters  and  titles  of  nobility.    He  has  been  taught 
*u  Hum  with  restless  emulation  at  the  names  of  great  heroes  and  con- 
^m-ju.    His  enchanted  island  is  destined  soon  to  relapse  into  a  ivilder- 
ii(»i ;  aud  in  a  few  months  we  find  the  beautiful  and  tender  partner  of 
bi'hoiom,  whom  he  lately  **  permitted  not  the  winds  of"  summer  "to 
Ti*ir  too  roughly,"  we  find  ner  shivering  at  midnight  on  the  winter 
binki  of  the  Ohio  and  mingling  her  tears  with  the  torrents  that  froze 
^  they  fell.     Yet  this  unfortunate  man,  thus  deluded  from  his  interest 
*ud  hu  happiness,  thus  seduced  from  the  paths  of  innocence  and  peace, 
tboi  confounded  in  the  toils  that  were  deliberately  spread  for  him,  and 
overwhelmed  by  the  mastering  spirit  and  genius  of   another  —  this 
1^0,  thus  ruinra  aud  undone,  and  made  to  play  a  subordinate  part  in 
^':i>  grand  drama  of  guilt  and  treason,  this  man  is  to  be  called  the 
principsl  offender,  while  he  by  whom  he  was  thus  plunged  in  misery  is 
Dtnparttively  innocent,  a  mere  accessory !     Is  this  reason  ?     Is  it  law  f 
It  it  homanity  ?     Sir,  neither  the  human  heart  nor  the  human  under- 
standing will  bear  a  perversion  so  monstrous  and  absurd !  so  shocking  to 
tlie  8oul !  CO  revolting  to  reason  !    Let  Aaron  Burr,  then,  not  shrink  from 
tte  high  destination  which  he  has  courted,  and  having  already  ruined 
Blanuerhassett  in  fortune,  character,  and  happiness  for  ever,  let  him 
not  attempt  to  finish  the  tragedy  by  thrustkig  that  ill-fated  man  between 
bimself  snd  punishment/ 
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The  same  kind  of  contrast  is  beautifully  sketched  bj  Currax 
in  a  speech  delivered  in  1794>  alluding  to  the  banishment  ol 
Muir : 

*  To  what  other  cause  can  you  ascribe,  what  in  roy  mind  is  still  more 
astonishing,  in  such  a  country  as  Scotland,  a  nation  cast  in  the  happy 
medium  between  the  spiritless  acquiescence  of  submissive  poverty 
and  the  sturdy  credulity  of  pampered  wealth ;  cool  and  ardent,  adven- 
turous and  persevering;  winning  her  eagle  flight  against  the  blsze 
of  every  science,  with  an  eye  that  never  winks,  and  a  wing  that  never 
tires ;  crowned  as  she  is  with  the  spoils  of  every  art,  and  decked  with 
the  wreath  of  every  muse ;  from  the  deep  and  scrutinising  researches 
of  her  Humes,  to  the  sweet  and  simple,  but  not  less  sublime  and  pathetie 
morality  of  her  Burns — how  from  the  bosom  of  a  country  like  that, 
genius,  and  character,  and  talents,  should  be  banished  to  a  distant  bar- 
barous soil ;  condemned  to  pine  mider  the  horrid  communion  of  vulgar 
vice  and  base-horn  profligacy,  for  twice  the  period  that  ordinary  calcu* 
lation  gives  to  the  continuance  of  human  life  ?' 

The  chief  fault  to  be  found  with  Mr.  Wirt's  description  is  that 
the  occasional  fancif  ulness  of  the  images  and  the  ornate  g^race  of  the 
language  detract  from  our  conviction  of  the  speaker's  earnestness. 
This  objection  is  not  applicable  to  a  holiday  discourse^  and  his 
eulogy  on  JefTerson  and  Adams,  who  died  on  the  same  day,  July  4, 
]  826 — and  that  day  the  anniversary  of  American  independence — 
is  the  best  which  this  remarkable  coincidence  has  called  forth. 

Mr.  Jwitice  Story  has  established  an  enduring  reputation 
amongst  the  lawyers  of  all  countries  by  his  Commentaries  on  the 
Conflict  of  Laws  ;  whilst  his  works  on  Bailments  and  Equity  are 
already  exercising  a  formidable  degree  of  rivalry  with  the  best 
British  books  on  these  subjects.  When  we  find  a  jurist  of  this 
calibre  acquiring  contemporaneous  celebrity  for  language  and 
style^  it  would  be  unjust  both  to  his  country  and  the  man  not  tc 
pay  him  the  compliment  of  a  quotation  as  we  pass.  We  turn  foi 
this  purpose  to  his  Miscellaneous  fVritings,  where  his  best  discourses 
are  collected, — and  lasting  monuments  they  form  to  his  taste^  know- 
ledge, truth  of  feeling,  and  grasp  of  thought.  Our  classical 
readers  will  readily  give  us  credit  for  the  justice  of  this  com- 
mendation,  when  they  read  the  defence  of  their  favourite  studies 
of  which  this  passage  forms  part : 

*  I  pass  over  all  consideration  of  the  written  treasures  of  antiquity, 
which  have  survived  the  wreck  of  empires  and  dynasties,  of  monumentaj 
trophies  and  triumphal  arches,  of  palaces  of  princes  and  temples  of  the 
gods.  I  pass  over  all  consideration  of  those  admired  compositions,  in 
which  wisdom  speaks,  as  with  a  voice  from  heaven ;  of  those  sublime 
efforts  of  poliiical  genius  which  still  freshen,  as  they  pass  from  age  tc 
age,  in  undying  vigour ;  of  those  finished  histories  which  still  enlightci 
and  instruct  governments  in  their  duty  and  their  destiny;  of  thow 
matchlef  8  orations  which  routed  nations  to  arms,  and  chained  senates  t( 
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tbe  d^Qi-vbeels  of  all-conquering  eloquence.  The<e  all  may  now  be 
mil  in  our  vernacular  tongue.  Ay»  as  oiic  rcmemberB  the  face  of  a 
ilead  friend  by  gathering  up  the  broken  fragments  of  his  image — as  one 
hstenstothe  tale  of  a  dream  twice  told — as  one  catches  the  roar  of  the 
ocein  in  the  ripple  of  a  rivulet — as  one  sees  the  Maze  of  noon  in  tlie  first 
slimmeT  of  twilight.  .... 

^Ihat  is  not  a  single  nation, from  the  North  to  the  South  of  Europe, 
{nun  the  bleak  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  the  bright  plains  of  immortal  Italy, 
Those  literature  is  not  imbedded  in  the  very  elements  of  classical  learning. 
ThelltentuTC  of  England  is,  in  an  emphatic  sense,  the  production  of  her 
vbclan;  of  men  who  have  cultivatea  letters  in  her  universities,  and 
dieges,  and  grammar-schools ;  of  men  who  thought  any  life  too  short, 
diidy  because  it  led  some  relic  of  antiquity  unmastered,  and  any  other 
fiuse  bumble,  because  it  faded  in  the  presence  of  Roman  and  Grecian 
laios.  He  who  studies  English  literature  without  the  lights  of  classical 
laming  loses  half  the  charms  of  its  sentiments  and  style,  of  its  force 
udfeeHngs,  of  its  delicate  touches,  of  its  delightful  allusions,  of  its 
illustraiivc  associations.  Who,  that  reads  the  poetry  of  Gray,  does  not 
ittl  that  it  is  die  refinement  of  classical  taste  which  gives  such  inex- 
presiible  vividness  and  transparency  to  his  diction?  Who,  that  reads 
^  concentrated  sense  and  melodious  versification  of  Dryden  and  Pope, 
iloes  not  perceive  in  them  the  disciples  of  the  old  school,  whose  genius 
vu  inflamed  by  the  heroic  verse,  the  terse  satire,  and  the  playful  wit  of 
imiquity  ?    Who,  that  meditates  over  the  strains  of  Milton,  does  not 

^  that  be  drank  deep  at 

"  Siloa's  brook,  that  flow'd 
Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God  " — 

tint  the  fires  of  his  magnificent  mind  were  lighted  by  coals  from  ancient 

*h  ia  no  exaggeration  to  declare  that  he  who  proposes  to  abolish 
duiical  studies  proposes  to  render,  in  a  great  measure,  inert  and  unedi-* 
h'm  the  mass  of  English  literature  for  three  centuries ;  to  rob  us  of 
niiidb  of  the  glory  of  the  past,  and  much  of  the  instruction  of  future 
tgtt ;  to  bliad  us  to  excellencies  which  few  may  hope  to  equal  and  none 
toiorpass;  to  annihilate  associations  which  are  interwoven  with  our 
best  sentiments,  and  give  to  distant  times  and  countries  a  presence  and 
realty  as  if  they  were  m  fact  our  own.' 

His  discourses  abound  in  passages  of  at  least  equal  merit, — 
Mch  as  the  description  of  the  effects  of  modern  chemistry  (p.  1 19), 
which  might  be  placed  alongside  of  Lord  Jeffrey's  description  of 
\ie  effects  of  steam  in  his  Notice  of  Watt ;  or  the  sketch  of  the 
Tiew  frfim  the  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery  ^p.  97),  which  rivals 
Ae  same  writer's  exquisite  contrast  of  highland  and  lowland 
venerv  in  his  Essay  on  Taste  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

Mr.*  Justice  Story's  charges  to  juries  are  also  much  admired; 
wd  his  judgments  are  admirable  specimens  of  judicial  state- 
wicnt  and  reasoning.  The  most  important  are  rei)orted  by  Mr, 
Charles  Sumncx^    barriater,   who  recently  paid  a  visit  of  some 
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duration  to  this  country,  and  presents  in  his  own  person  a  decisiv 
proof  that  an  American  gentleman,  without  official  rank  or  wide 
spread  reputation,  by  mere  dint  of  courtesy,  candour,  an  entir 
absence  of  pretension,  an  appreciating  spirit,  and  a  cultivate< 
mind,  may  be  received  on  a  perfect  footing  of  equality  in  the  bes 
English  circles,  social,  political,  and  intellectual;  which,  be  i 
observed,  are  hopelessly  inaccessible  to  the  itinerant  note- taker 
who  never  gets  beyond  the  outskirts  or  the  show -houses. 

A  second  legal  luminary  of  the  first  water  was  the  late  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  the  Lord  Stowcll  of  the  United  States:  the  lati 
William  Pinkney,  attorney-general  to  the  United  States,  was  i 
third  :  *  but  want  of  space  compels  us  to  quit  them  for  the  poll* 
ticians  who  are  still  fretting  their  busy  hour  upon  the  stage. 

John  Caldwell  Calhoun  (Miss  Martineau's  *  cast-iron  man 
who  looks  as  if  he  had  never  been  born ')  wa^  born  March,  1782 
in  South  Carolina.  His  family  are  Irish,  and  had  a  hard  battk 
to  fight  with  the  Cherokees  for  their  settlement.  At  an  earlj 
age  he  applied  himself  to  the  reading  of  history  with  such  dili 
gence  as  seriously  to  impair  his  health,  but  this  led  to  his  bein| 
subsequently  sent  to  Yale  College,  under  Dr.  D wight,  who  saic 
of  him,  after  the  animated  discussion  of  a  class  question  in  whicl 
the  student  had  the  presumption  to  differ  from  the  Principal 
*  That  young  man  has  talents  enough  to  be  President  of  the  Unitet 
Slates.'  Cyril  Jackson  is  reported  to  have  said  something  of  th< 
sort  of  Mr.  Canning,  then  an  under-graduate  ;  but  as  he  foretolc 
about  the  same  time  that  the  late  Lords  Morley  and  Damlej 
would  play  conspicuous  parts,  and  the  late  Lord  Liverpool  d( 
nothing,  we  cannot  take  upon  ourselves  to  put  the  Dean  as  a  pro 
phet  on  a  par  with  Dr.  Dwight,  whose  prediction  has  been  alreadj 
verified  in  spirit,  and  may  be  verified  to  the  letter  before  long. 

Whilst  studying  for  the  bar  Mr.  Calhoun  was  diligent  in  his 
attendance  on  debating  clubs,  and  has  always,  it  is  said,  made  i 
point  of  extemporising  his  speeches.  He  took  his  seat  in  Con- 
gress in  1811,  and  continued  a  member  till  1817,  when  he  was 
appointed  secretary-at-war.  At  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Monroe'j 
second  term  of  Presidency,  Mr.  Calhoun  was  started  as  a  candi 
date,  but  his  name  was  withdrawn  to  avoid  dividing  his  party,  anc 
he  was  elected  Vice-President  mider  General  Jackson  by  a  larg< 
majority.  In  1833  he  resigned  this  office,  and^  as  a  member  a 
the  senate,  resumed  his  oratorical  career. 

His  style  is  more  close  and  sententious  than  is  common  ii 
American   speakers,   his  manner  energetic^  his  delivery  rapid 

*  See  hi*  Life,  by  Mr.  Wheatoii,  the  accomplished  author  of  the  *  History  of  tht 
Northmen.'  There  is  aii  interesting  biographical  sketch  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  u 
Story  sJtfttor/AnMOM  fVritingt, 
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hisf^rure  tall,  his  countenance  full  of  animation  and  intelligence. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  g^ood  judges  that  he  would  succeed  better 
in  the  English  House  of  Commons  than  any  other  Transatlantic 
orator;  but  they  add  that  he  has  somewhat  of  a  metaphysical  tend- 
«CT— which  certainly  never  suits  that  atmosphere. 

We  are  sorry  to  see  that  he  supported  a  motion  for  increasing 
ibeanny  in  181 1  Ca  warlike  demonstration  against  England),  but 
ibe  ground  on  which  he  rested  his  argument  will  astonish  Sir 
Henry  Pamell  and  Mr.  Hume: — 

*  Sir,  I  here  enter  my  solemn  protest  against  this  low  and  "  calcu- 
lating avarice"  entering  this  hall  of  legislation.  It  is  only  fit  for  shops 
ind  omn  ting -houses,  and  ought  not  to  disgrace  the  seat  of  sovereignty 
f7  its  squalid  and  vile  appearance.  Whenever  it  touches  sovereign 
p^^ww,  the  nation  is  ruined.  It  is  too  shortsighted  to  defend  itself.  It 
i*  Ml  unpromising  spirit,  always  ready  to  yield  a  part  to  save  the 
Wancc.  It  is  too  timid  to  have  in  itself  the  laws  of  self-preservation. 
It  it  never  safe  but  under  the  shield  of  honour.  Sir,  I  only  know  of  one 
priDciple  to  make  a  nation  great,  to  produce  in  this  country  not  the 
^  bat  real  spirit  of  union,  and  that  is,  to  protect  every  citizen  in  the 
lawful  parsuit  of  his  business.  He  will  then  feel  that  he  is  backed  by 
tbe  government,  that  its  arm  is  his  arm,  and  will  rejoice  in  its  increased 
strength  and  prosperity.  Protection  and  patriotism  are  reciprocal. 
This  is  the  road  that  all  great  nations  have  trod.  Sir,  I  am  not  versed 
ini^  cslculating  policy ;  and  will  not,  therefore,  pretend  to  estimate  in 
<\ollwi  tad  cents  the  value  of  national  independence  or  national  affec- 
tion. I  cionot  dare  to  measure  in  shillings  and  pence  the  misery,  the 
ttrjjifs,  tod  the  slavery  of  our  impressed  seamen  ;  nor  even  to  value  our 
iiiippfnsr,  commercial,  and  agricultural  losses  under  the  orders  in  council 
>od  the  British  system  of  blockade.  I  hope  I  have  not  condemned  any 
pnident  estimate  of  the  means  of  a  country  before  it  enters  on  a  war. 
This  is  wisdom,  the  other  folly.' 

Mr.  Calhoun  is  the  chief  supporter  of  the  nullification  doc- 
trine ;  in  other  words,  of  the  attempt  made  by  South  Carolina  to 
onilify  the  authority  of  Cong^ress,  as  regards  any  individual  State 
which  may  choose  to  protest  against  it.  The  part  he  has  taken 
io  this  controversy  has  made  him  so  popular  amongst  the  people 
o(  his  province^  that  at  the  late  election  they  placed  all  their  votes 
at  his  disposal. 

His  chief  opponent  in  this  debate  was  John  Randolph,  of 
Virffinia,  a  strange  eccentric  genius,  with  a  tall  gaunt  figure,  and 
a  screeching  voice  like  a  eunuch — ^who  played  an  important 
part  as  a  debater  in  Congress  from  1801  to  1B02.  Amongst 
<ther  oddities  he  took  an  unaccountable  interest  in  English  topo- 
graphy, and  could  have  competed  with  Pennant  himself  in  a 
BUDute  acquaintance  with  our  country-seats  and  villages,  though 
ve  are  not  aware  thai  he  ever  paid  a  visit  of  any  duration  to  this 
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country.  In  1833  be  was  appointed  minister  to  St.  Petersburi^h, 
but  he  only  resided  there  six  weeks,  and  died  in  1 834,  leaving: 
several  wills,  which  are  still  in  litigation  on  the  alleged  ground  <if 
insanity.  By  one  of  them  he  emancipates  iiis  slaves,  upwards  of 
three  hundred  in  number ;  and  this  alone  would  go  far  towards 
persuading  a  Virginian  jury  that  he  was  mad.  His  speeches 
were  awfully  long,  often  occupying  three  days,  but  exceedhagly 
effective,  j^articularly  when  he  was  in  the  sarcastic  vein.  We 
can  only  find  room  for  his  mode  of  putting  down  the  attempt 
to  denounce  British  attachments  as  a  crime : 

•  Strange !  that  we  should  have  no  objection  to  any  other  people  or  go- 
vernment, civilised  or  savage,  in  the  whole  world !  The  great  autocrat  of 
all  the  Russias  receives  the  homage  of  our  high  consideration.  The  Dey 
of  Algiers  and  his  divan  of  pirates  are  very  civil,  good  sort  of  people,  with 
whom  we  find  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  relations  of  peace  and 
amity.  "Turks,  Jews,  and  Infidels,"  MelimelU  or  the  Little  Turtle : 
barbarians  and  savages  of  every  clime  and  colour  are  welcome  to  our 
arms.  With  chiefs  of  banditti,  negro  or  mulatto,  we  can  treat  and  can 
trade.  Name,  however,  but  England,  and  all  our  antipathies  are  up  in 
arms  ngainst  her.  Against  whom  ?  Against  those  whose  blood  runs  in 
our  veins ;  in  common  with  whom  we  claim  Shakspeare,  and  Newton, 
and  Chatham,  for  our  countrymen ;  whose  form  of  government  is  the 
freest  on  earth,  our  own  only  excepted  ;  from  whom  every  valuable  prin- 
ciple of  our  own  institutions  has  been  borrowed — representation — ^jury 
trial — voting  the  suppUes — writ  of  habeas  corptis — our  whole  civil  and 
criminal  jurisprudence ; — against  our  fellow  protestants,  identified  in 
blood,  in  language,  in  religion  with  ourselves.  In  what  school  did  the 
worthies  of  our  land,  the  Washiugtons,  Henrys,  Hancocks,  Franklins, 
Rutledges  of  America,  learn  those  principles  of  civil  liberty  which  were 
so  nobly  asserted  by  their  wisdom  and  valour  ?  ....  I  acknowledge 
the  influence  of  a  Shakspeare  and  a  Milton  upon  my  imagination,  of  a 
Locke  upon  my  understanding,  of  a  Sidney  upon  my  politic  principles, 
of  a  Chatham  upon  qualities  which,  would  to  God,  I  possessed  in 
common  with  that  illustrious  man !  of  a  Tillotson,  a  Sherlock,  and  a 
Porteus,  upon  my  religion.  This  is  a  British  influence  which  I  can 
never  shake  off.' 

In  the  North  American  Review  for  October,  1832,  will  be 
found  some  notes  of  a  conversation  between  the  writer  (Mr.  A. 
Everett)  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  who  is  reported  to  have  said 
of  Randolph,  '  I  have  read  some  of  his  speeches,  but  the  effect 
must  depend  very  much  on  the  manner.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
vulgar  finery.  Malice  tliere  is  too,  but  that  would  be  cxcusaMe, 
provided  it  were  in  good  taste.' 

Henry  Clay,  the  son  of  a  Virginian  clergyman,  was  born  in 
1777.  His  early  career  coincides  with  that  of  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  in  thiec  particulars:  his  education  was  neglected,  he 
was  placed  in  the  office  of  a. chancery  clerks  and  (like  Curran 
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als))  he  broke  do'sm  when  he  first*  attempted  to  address  an 
audience:  *  In  his  first  attempt/  we  are  toldj  *  he  was  much  em- 
harrassed,  and  saluted  the  president  of  the  society  (a  debating 
dob)  with  the  technical  phrase.  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  but  gain- 
in*  confidence  as  he  proree<led,  he  burst  the  trammels  of  his 
]R»uthfttl  diffidence,  and  clothing  his  thoughts  in  appropriate  lan- 
?iiage,  j2:ave  utterance  to  an  animated  and  eloquent  address.  He 
soon  obtained  an  extensive  and  lucrative  practice,  and  the  reputa- 
tion which  the  superiority  of  his  genius  acquired  was  maintained 
bv  his  legal  knowledge  and  practical  accuracy.'* 

After  acquiring  distinction  as  an  advocate,  he  made  his  first 
appearance  as  a  political  speaker  in  the  state  legislature,  and 
was  soon  afterwards  elected  a  member  of  the  national  senate. 
Since  that  period  he  has  taken  an  active  part  in  discussing  or 
effectuating  most  of  the  great  measures  completed  or  contem- 
plated by  the  government  of  the  United  States.  He  has  been 
employed  on  diplomatic  missions,  has  filled  a  cabinet  office,  been 
twice  a  candi<Iatc  for  the  presidency,  and  at  the  present  moment 
the  leadership  of  the  '  Whig '  party  in  Congress  lies  between  him 
and  Mr.  Webster. 

Mr.  Clay,  as  secretary-at-war  under  J.  Q.  Adams^  zealously 
arged  the  recognition  of  the  South  American  States ;  he  hailed 
*tbe|rlonoiis  spectacle  of  eighteen  millions  of  people  struggling 
ti^hxmt  therr  chains  and  to  be  free;'  and  his  biographer,  in  ' The 
Xational  Portrait  Grallery,'  now   arrogates  for  him  the  honour 
0/  baring  called  a  new  world  into  existence.     '  That  honour  be- 
longs not  to  George  Canning,  as  a  reference  to  dates  will  show : 
if  there  be  glory  due  to  any  one  mortal  man  more  than  to  others, 
for  rousing  the  sympathies  of  free  men  for  a  people  struggling  to 
be  free,  that  glory  is  due  to  Henry  Clay,  although  he  hcus  never 
had  the  vanity  to  saj/  so  himself:  his  exertions  won  the  consent  of 
the  Americaa   people  to  sustain  the  President   in  the  decisive 
itand  which  he  took  when  the  great  European  powers  contem- 
plated an  intervention  on  behalf  of  Spain,  and  it  was  that  which 
tlecidcd  Great  Britain  in  the  course  which  she  pursued.     The 
Spanish  American  States  have  acknowledged  their  gratitude  to 
Mr.  Clay  br  public  acts.     His  speeches  have  been  read  at  the 
head  of  tbf^r  armies,  and  his  name  will  find  as  durable  a  place 
in  the  history  of  the  South  American  republics  as  in  the  records 
of  bis  native  land.'     This  is  a  recurrence  of  the  old  error.     The 
Americans  are  fully  persuaded  that  the  great  European  powers 
wc  constantly  watching  the  policy  of  the  United  States  with  a 
^eir  to  the  direction  of  their  own,  though,  in  point  of  fact,  they 
<*unk  much   leas  ol  it  than  they  ought  to  do,  and  hardly  ever 

♦   The  Nationai  Portrait  Gallery, 
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reckon  it  as  more  than  a  makeweight  in  their  system  of  balances 
How  can  a  nation,  powerless  for  aggressive  warfare,  cxjxjct  t^ 
influence  sovereigns  who  can  bring  half  a  million  of  men  into  tb 
field? 

The  tarifT,  however,  is  Mr.  Clay's  peculiar  hobby;  and  h 
might,  with  much  more  plausibility,  be  called  the  founder  o 
the  restrictive  laws  called  'the  American  system,*  than  thi 
originator  of  a  grand  stroke  of  European  statesmanship. 

Mr.  Clay  must  be  heard  and  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Hi 
person  is  tall  and  commanding ;  his  action  graceful  and  dignified 
and  his  voice  possesses  such  compass  and  variety,  that  we  hav< 
heard  it  compared  to  a  band  of  music.  Miss  Martineau  speak 
of  '  his  small  grey  eye  and  placid  half-smile  redeeming  his  fao 
from  its  usual  unaccountable  commonness.'  But  this  lady' 
descriptions  are  rarely  confirmed  by  eye-witnesses.  Clearness  o 
statement  is  one  of  his  chief  merits ;  and  this,  added  to  some  ge 
neral  resemblance  in  bearing,  is  probably  the  reason  why  Lon 
Lyndhurst,  when  he  rises  in  the  House  of  Lords,  so  frequentl; 
reminds  Americans  of  Mr.  Clay.  The  following  is  the  best  spe 
cimen  of  his  style  within  our  reach  : — 

*  During  all  this  time  the  parasites  of  opposition  do  not  fail,  by  cunnin 
sarcasm  or  sly  innuendo,  to  throw  out  the  idea  of  French  influence,  whic 
is  known  to  be  false,  wliich  ought  to  be  met  in  one  manner  only,  aii< 
that  is  by  the  lie  direct.  The  administration  of  this  country  devoted  t 
foreign  influence!  The  administration  of  this  country  subservient  t 
France !  Great  God !  what  a  charge !  how  is  it  so  influenced  ?  B 
what  ligament,  on  what  basis,  on  what  possible  foundation  does  it  rest 
Is  it  similarity  of  language?  No!  we  speak  different  tongues — w 
speak  the  English  language.  On  the  resemblance  of  our  laws  ?  No 
the  sources  of  our  jurisprudence  spring  from  another  and  a  differer 
country.  On  commercisj  intercourse?  No!  we  have  comparative! 
none  with  France.  Is  it  from  the  correspondence  in  the  genius  of  th 
two  governments?  No!  here  alone  is  the  liberty  of  man  secure  fror 
the  inexorable  despotism  which  everywhere  else  tramples  it  under  fool 
Where,  then,  is  the  ground  of  such  an  influence  ?  But,  Sir,  I  ai 
insulting  you  by  arguing  on  such  a  subject.  Yet,  preposterous  an 
ridiculous  as  the  insinuation  is,  it  is  propagated  with  so  mucli  industr] 
that  there  are  persons  found  foolish  and  credulous  enough  to  believe  i 
You  will,  no  doubt,  think  it  incredible  (but  I  have  nevertheless  bee 
told  it  as  a  fact),  that  an  honourable  member  of  this  House,  now  in  m 
eye,  recently  lost  his  election  by  the  circulation  of  a  silly  story  in  lii 
district,  that  he  was  the  first  cousin  of  the  emperor  Napoleon.  Th 
proof  of  the  charge  rested  on  a  statement  of  facts,  which  was  undoubl 
edly  true.  The  gentleman  in  question,  it  was  alleged,  had  married 
connexion  of  the  lady  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  wb 
the  intimate  friend  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  late  President  of  the  Unite 
States,  who,  some  years  ago,  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  red  Frenc 

breechef 
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htcches.    Now,  taking  these  premises  as  established,  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
mD,  are  too  good  a  logician  uot  to  see  that  the  conclusiou  uccessarily 

Edward  Everett  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  living. 
He  is  a  native  of  Massachussets,  and  was  born  about  1 79(>*  A I 
mneteea  he  had  already  acquired  the  reputation  of  an  accom- 
plished scholar,  and  was  drawing  large  audiences  as  a  Unitarian 
preacher.  At  twenty-one  (the  age  at  which  Roger  Ascham 
ariueved  a  similar  distinction)  he  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Greek  in  Harvard  University,  and  soon  afterwards  he  made  a  tour 
of  Europe,  including  Greece.  M.  Cousin,  who  was  with  him  in 
Germany,  informed  a  friend  of  ours  that  he  was  one  of  the  best 
Grecians  he  ever  knew,  and  the  translator  of  Plato  must  have 
koown  a  good  many  of  the  best.  On  his  return  from  his  travels 
be  lectured  on  Greek  literature  with  the  enthusiasm  and  success 
of  another  Abelard — we  hope,  without  the  Heloise. 

In  the  United  States  the  clerical  (so  called)  profession  is  taken 
Dp  or  thrown  off  almost  at  pleasure.     Mr.  Everett  got  so  sick  of  it 
(Ittring:  his  early  trials,  that  he  retains  a  marked  aversion  to  a  pul- 
pit, and  generally  insists  upon  a  stage  or  rostrum  when  he  has  to 
(leUrer  an  anniversary  discourse.      He  was  eight  years  a  member 
o(  Congress^  and  on  his  retiring  was  made  Governor  of  Massa- 
duuets;  but,  failing  to  get  re-elected  in  1839>  be  has  since  lived 
in  comparative  retirement.     We  are  not  sorry  to  add  that  he  owes 
no  incoDsiderable  portion  of  his  fame  to  the  '  North  American 
Review/ to  which  (like  his  accomplished  brother)  he  has  been  for 
msmy  vears  a  frequent  and  distinguished   contributor.      Indeed 
liis  celebrated  article  on  Greece  might  be  quoted  as  one  of  the  best 
specimens  of  his  eloquence. 

Mr.  Everett's  chief  qualifications  as  an  orator  are  a  clear  sweet 
Toicc  and  a  prodigious  memory ;  to  which  Mr.  Sydney  Smithes 
ciescription  of  Mackintosh's  might  apply:  '  His  memory  (vast 
^  prodigious  as  it  was)  he  so  managed  as  to  make  it  a  source  of 
pleasure  and  instruction,  rather  than  that  dreadful  engine  of  coUo* 
quial oppression  into  which  it  is  sometimes  erected.'  He  delivers 
iiis  lectures  and  orations  with  the  manuscript  before  bim,  but  sel- 
dom or  never  has  occasion  to  refer  to  it,  and  the  effect  is  conse- 
qnentlv  fully  equal  to  that  of  improvisation.  It  is  admitted,  bow- 
lder, that  he  failed  in  Congress  ;  and  his  addresses,  literary  and 
commemorative,  are  rather  eloquent  pieces  of  writing  than  orations 
in  the  popular  acceptation  of  the  term.  They  are  graceful,  po- 
rted, imaginative/  high-toned  and  flowing,  with  a  kind  of  Cice* 
ronian  richness  and  redundancy;  but  the  condensing  power  is 
banting,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  effective  oratory  without  that. 

Mr.  Everett   i»   Ixardly  a  match  for  Mr.  Macaulay  either  as  a 

speaker 
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speaker  or  a  writer^  though  his  style  is  not  equally  opca  to  tl 
objection  of  sameness;  but  they  resemble  each  other  in  or 
striking  particular.  Their  written  composiuons  read  like  on 
tions« — their  orations  sound  like  written  compositions :  with 
slight  change  in  the  commencement  and  conclusion,  the  speec 
becomes  a  critical  essay,  or  the  critical  essay  a  speech ;  and  boil 
with  all  their  undoubted  excellence,  remind  us  of  those  ingenioi 
patent  contrivances  which  are  constructed  with  a  peculiar  vie 
to  this  sort  of  metamorphosis — the  walking-stick,  for  exampl 
which  does  duty  as  a  fishing-rod  when  the  head  and  ferule  ai 
screwed  off.* 

One  of  the  first  productions  which  brought  Mr.  Everett  inl 
notice  was  a  discourse  delivered  at  an  academical  society  in  tl 
presence  of  Lafayette  in  1824,  The  personal  appeal  to  ll 
illustrious  visitor  is  a  failure,  but  the  discourse  contains  some  grcj 
truths  finely  stated.     For  example : — 

•  Our  country  is  called,  as  it  is,  practical ;  but  this  is  the  element  f< 
intellectual  action.  No  strongly-marked  and  high-toned  literatui 
poetry,  eloquence,  or  ethics,  ever  appeared  but  in  the  pressure,  the  di 
and  crowd  of  great  interests,  great  enterprises,  and  jierilous  risks,  ai 
dazzling  rewards.  Statesmen,  and  warriors,  and  poets,  and  orators,  ai 
artists,  start  up  under  one  and  the  same  excitement.  They  are  i 
branches  of  one  stock.  They  form,  and  cheer,  and  stimulate  ;  and,  wh 
is  worth  all  the  rest,  understand  each  other ;  and  it  is  as  tnily  the  sent 
mcnt  of  the  student  in  the  recesses  of  his  cell,  as  of  the  soldier  in  tl 
ranks,  which  breathes  in  the  exclamation — 

*  To  all  the  sons  of  sense  proclaim. 
One  glorious  hour  of  croxoded  life 
Is  worth  an  age  without  a  name.' 

The  ages  of  Pericles,  of  Augustus,  of  Leo,  of  Louis  the  Fou 
teenth,  of  Elizabeth,  of  Anne,  pass  in  review  before  us  as  v 
dwell  upon  this  splendid  stanza  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's.  All  the 
in  one  sense  might  be  termed  revolutionary  periods,  for  the  min< 
of  men  had  been  violently  upstirred,  and  society  was  still  rod 
ing  from  the  consequences  of  the  shock.  But  wliat  has  this  to  c 
with  the  present  condition  of  the  people  of  the  United  State 
who  are  practical  as  the  population  of  Birmingham  are  practica 
— and  the  sole  magnates  of  intellect  that  distinguished  cob 
munity  has  sent  forth  are  Mr.  Joseph  Parkes,  Mr.  Attwoo 
and  Mr.  Muntz,  who  are  only  just  fit  to  illustrate  an  age  of  bra! 

Mr.  Macaulay  has  produced  many  a  gorgeous  piece  of  hist 
rical  painting,  which  it  expands  the  mind  and  charms  the  imag 
nation  to  dwell  upon,  but  he  has  produced  nothing  more  imprc 

*  A  collection  of  Mr.  Macaulay *fl  writings  has  been  recently  pablished  in  Ameri 
apparently  without  bii  leave. 

si 
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are  than  Mr.  Everett's    description  of  the  lamling;  of  iho  first 

seltlers : — 

'  I  see  them,  escaped  from  these  perils,  pursuing  their  all  but  despe- 
rate underuking,  and  landed  at  last,  after  a  five  months'  passage,  on  the 
ice-dad  rocks  of  Plymouth, — weak  and  weary  from  the  voyage, — poorly 
iBicd,icantily  provisioned,  depending  on  the  charity  of , their  ship-mas- 
kr  li/r  a  draught  of  beer  on  board,  drinking  nothir^  but  water  on  shore, 
-lithout  shelter, — without  meaDs, — surrounded  by  hostile  tribes.  Shut 
ft/rr  the  volume  of  liistory,  and  tell  me,  on  any  principle  of  human  pro- 
Ittbilitj-,  \vhat  shall  be  the  fate  of  this  handful  of  adventurers  ?  Tell 
me,  man  uf  military  science,  in  how  many  months  were  they  all  swept  oiF 
Ia  tlie  thirty  savage  tribes  enumerated  witliin  the  early  limits  of  New 
Lislaiid?  Tell  nie,  politician,  how  long  did  this  shadow  of  a  colony,  on 
which  your  conventions  and  treaties  had  not  smiled,  languish  on  the  dis- 
tal coast  ?  Student  of  history,  compare  for  me  the  baffled  projects,  the 
dwrtcd  settlements,  the  abandoneil  adventurers,  of  other  times,  and  find 
ttt  parallel  of  this.  Was  it  the  winter*s  storm,  beating  upon  the  housc- 
les  heads  of  women  and  children ;  was  it  hard  labour  and  spare  meals ; 
vu  it  disease  ;  was  it  the  tomahawk ;  was  it  the  deep  malady  of  a 
blighted  hope,  a  ruined  enterprise,  and  a  broken  heart,  aching  in  its  last 
tnviQtnis  at  the  recollection  of  the  loved  and  lefl  beyond  the  sea ;  was  it 
M&e,  or  all  of  these  imitcd,  that  hurried  this  forsaken  company  to  their 
laelaDcholy  fate  ?  And  is  it  possible  that  neither  of  these  causes,  that 
tirtdllcornbiiiefl,  were  able  to  blast  this  bud  of  hope?  Is  it  possible 
tl^-^  from  a  beginning  so  feeble,  so  frail,  so  worthy,  not  so  much  of  ad- 
miuU'ii  as  of  pity,  there  has  gone  forth  a  progress  so  steady,  a  growth 
«;  wofiderfal,  a  reality  so  important,  a  promise  yet  to  be  fulfilled  so 

Every  orator  befcire  us  has  tried  his  hand  at  this  topic,  and  put 
forth  all  his  strength  to  heighten  the  contrast  between  the  past 
and  present  condition  of  the  colonies.  But  how  ineflably  inferior 
vp  all  of  them  to  Burke !  The  passage  is  familiar  to  the  reader 
of  taste  ;  hut  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  allude  to  it  again,  we 
think  it  best  to  save  the  trouble  of  reference : — 

*  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  prevail  on  myself  to  hurry  over  this  great 
ccn^idcration.  It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here.  We  stand  where  we  have  an 
immense  view  of  what  is,  and  what  is  past.  Clouds,  indeed,  and  darkness 
rest  npou  the  future.  Let  us,  however,  before  we  descend  from  this 
n')hle  eminence,  reflect  that  this  growth  of  our  national  ])T08perity  has 
Ittppened  withio  the  ehort  period  of  the  Ufe  of  man.  It  has  happened 
vithin  f  ixty'^eight  years.  Tliere  are  those  alive  whose  memory  might 
touch  the  two  extremities.  For  instance,  my  Lord  fiathurst  might  re* 
ificmber  all  the  stages  of  its  progress.  He  was  in  1704  of  an  age  at 
lca5t  to  be  made  to  comprehend  such  things.  ...  If,  amidst  these 
bright  and  happy  scenes  of  domestic  honour  and  prosperity,  that  angel 
th'juld  have  drawn  up  the  curtain,  and  unfolded  the  rising  glories  of 
hii  Country,  and  whilst  he  was  gazing  with  admiration  on  the  then 
commercial  sT&odeur  of  England,  the  genius  should  point  out  to  him  a 
°  little 
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little  speck,  scarce  visible  in  the  mass  of  the  national  interest,  a  sma 
seminal  principle,  rather  than  a  formed  body,  and  should  tell  him,- 
"  Young  man,  there  is  America — which  at  this  day  serves  for  litt 
more  than  to  amuse  you  with  stories  of  savage  men  and  uncouth  mai 
ners ;  yet  shall,  before  you  taste  of  death,  show  itself  equal  to  the  who 
of  that  commerce  which  now  attracts  the  envy  of  the  world.  Whatevi 
England  has  been  growing  to  by  a  progressive  increase  of  improvemen 
brought  in  by  varieties  of  people,  by  succession  of  civilising  conques 
and  civilising  settlements  in  a  series  of  seventeen  hundred  years,  yc 
shall  see  as  much  added  to  her  by  America  in  the  course  of  a  sing 
life!"  If  this  state  of  his  countrv  had  been  foretold  to  bim,  would 
not  require  all  the  sanguine  credulity  of  youth,  and  all  the  fervid  glo 
of  enthusiasm,  to  make  him  believe  it  ?  Fortunate  man,  he  has  liv€ 
to  see  it !  Fortunate  indeed,  if  he  lives  to  see  nothing  that  shall  vai 
the  prospect,  and  cloud  the  setting  of  his  day.' 

If  the  invitations  to  these  annual  spouting- matches  wei 
headed  with  this  passage^  or  it  were  inscribed  on  a  plain  tablet  o 
the  traditional  landing-place  at  Plymouth,  we  cannot  help  thinl 
ing  that  a  great  deal  of  useless  trouble  might  be  saved.  Ho' 
well  it  justifies  the  remark  of  Fox ;  *  I  cannot  bear  this  thing  i 
anybody  but  Burke,  and  he  cannot  help  it.' 

Daniel  Webster  was  born  in  1782,  the  son  of  a  New  Hamj 
shire  farmer.  Like  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  and  many  othei 
besides,  he  showed  no  signs  of  talent  in  early  youth,  and  it  wz 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  family  that  he  undertook  the  stud 
of  the  law.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1805,  and  began  th 
practice  of  his  profession  in  a  small  village,  but  removed  in  1 80 
to  Portsmouth,  the  capital  of  the  county,  where  he  soon  acquire 
celebrity.  He  became  a  member  of  Congress  in  1812,  and  dii 
tiuguished  himself  by  his  exertions  to  place  the  currency  of  th 
United  States  on  a  sound  footing.  In  181(j,  his  pecuniary  meai 
ba\dng  been  much  straitened  by  the  consequences  of  a  fire,  fa 
removed  to  Boston,  and  gave  up  all  his  time  to  his  profcssioj 
The  experiment  was  attended  with  complete  success,  and  in 
very  short  period  his  practice  equalled  that  of  any  member  of  th 
American  bar. 

Many  of  his  law-arguments  are  good  specimens  of  this  kind  c 
composition  ;  but  his  speech  on  the  prosecution  of  Knapp  (trie 
for  murder),  from  which  Miss  Martineau  quotes  largely,  and  wit 
high  commendation,  appears  to  us  more  remarkable  for  affectatio 
than  force :   e,  g, 

*  The  room  was  uncommonly  open  to  the  admission  of  light.  Tl 
face  of  the  innocent  sleeper  was  turned  from  the  murderer,  and  tl 
beams  of  the  moon,  resting  on  the  grey  locks  of  his  aged  temple,  showi 
him  where  to  strike.  The  fatal  blow  is  given !  and  the  victim  passe 
without  a  struggle  or  a  motion^  from  the  repose  of  sleep  to  the  repose  < 

deatl 
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It  18  the  aasaasm's  purpose  to  make  sure  work;  and  he  yet 
plies  the  dagger,  though  it  was  obvious  that  life  had  been  destroyed  by 
die  Wow  of  the  bludgeon. — He  even  raises  the  aged  arm,  that  he  niay 
Qot  fail  in  his  aim  at  the  heart,  and  replaces  it  again  over  the  wounds  of 
tk  poniard  I  To  finish  the  picture,  he  explores  the  wrist  for  the  pulse ! 
He  feds  for  it,  and  ascertains  that  it  beats  no  longer !  It  is  accom- 
plabed.  The  deed  is  done.  He  retreats,  retraces  his  steps  to  the 
vindow,  passes  out  through  it  as  he  came  in,  and  escape?.  He  has 
(be  the  murder — no  eye  has  seen  him,  no  ear  has  heard  him.  The 
nerd  is  his  own,  and  it  is  safe  ! 

'Ah!  gendemen,  that  was  a  dreadful  mistake.  Such  a  secret  can  be 
s&  nowhere.  The  whole  creation  of  God  has  neither  nook  nor  corner, 
where  the  guilty  can  hestow  it,  and  say  it  is  safe.  Not  to  speak  of  that 
eye  vhich  glances  through  all  disguises,  and  beholds  everything,  as  in 
the  splendour  of  noon, — such  secrets  of  guilt  are  never  safe  from  detec- 
H  cTen  by  men.  True  it  is,  generally  speaking,  that  "  murder  will 
out "  True  it  is,  that  Providence  hath  so  ordained,  and  doth  so  govern 
tHngs,  that  those  who  break  the  great  law  of  heaven,  by  shedding  man's 
blood,  seldom  succeed  in  avoiding  discovery.  Especially,  in  a  case 
cicitingso  much  attention  as  this,  discovery  must  come,  and  will  come, 
"ooQcr  or  later.* 

Mitt  Martineau  informs  us  that,  on  the  eve  of  the  trial,  Mr. 
Webster  asked  whether  there  was  anything  remarkable  about  any 
of  the  jury.  The  answer  was,  that  the  foreman  was  a  man  of 
wmaiVably  tender  conscience,  and  Miss  Martineau  entertains  no 

tloubt  ibat  the    concluding  passage  was  intended  for  his  especial 

benefit: — 

*  A  »ense  of  duty  pursues  us  ever.  It  is  omnipresent  like  the  Deity, 
/f  we  take  to  ourselves  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the 
Btmosr  parts  of  the  seas,  duty  performed,  or  duty  violated,  is  still  with 
D!,  fur  our  happiness  or  our  misery.  If  we  say  the  darkness  shall 
cover  us,  in  the  darkness  as  in  the  light  our  obligations  are  yet  with 
u*.  We  cannot  escape  their  power,  nor  fly  from  their  presence.  They 
ve  with  us  in  this  life,  will  be  with  us  at  its  close  ;  and  in  that  scene 
« inconceivable  solemnity  which  lies  yet  further  onward,  wc  shall  still 
find  ourselves  surrounded  by  the  consciousness  of  duty  to  pain  us 
whercTer  it  has  been  violated,  and  to  console  us  so  far  as  God  may 
Iteve  given  us  grace  to  perform  it.' 

W^e  suspect  that  in  general  such  considerations  are  as  well  sup- 
pressed in  an  address  to  a  jury.  If  there  be  a  delicate  conscience 
it  needs  no  stimulus  to  act — and  a  dull  one  will  be  more  sensible 
to  arguments  of  a  more  mundane  sort.  The  late  Rowland  Hill 
^erst^xxl  human  nature  well.  His  chapel  having  been  infested 
k  pickpockets,  he  took  occasion  to  remind  the  congregation  that 
^e  w«is  an  all -seeing  Providence,  to  whom  all  hearts  were  open 
^  from  whom  no  secrets  were  hid ;  *  but  lest/  be  added, 
'^ere  may  be  aov  present  who  are  insensible  to  such  reflections. 
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I  beg  leave  to  state  that  there  are  also  two  Bow-street 
on  llic  look-out.' 

During  the  period  of  Lis  rotirement  Mr.  Webster  found  tim^?^ 
to  write  for  the  North  Aincrican  Review  an  answer  to  an  articLc* 
of  ours   on   the  American  law  of  debtor  and  creditor.    (Q.  R« , 
May,  18 19.     We  have  no  wish  to  revive  the  controversy,  and 
shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  bearing  willing  testimony 
to  the  tone  and  taste  of  Mr.  Webster's  observations.     Some  of 
them  may  surprise  such  of  our  readers  as  are  not  aware  that  the 
most  enlightened  of  the  American  statesmen  are  fully  alive  to 
the  importance  of  the  grand  principle  on  which  alone  good  govern- 
ment can  be  based  in  anv  country : 

*  If  the  property  cannot  retain  the  political  power,  the  political  power 
win  druw  after  it  the  property.  If  orator  Hunt  and  his  fcllow-lnbourcrs 
should,  by  any  mean?,  obtain  more  political  influence  in  the  counties* 
towns,  and  borougbs  of  England,  than  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham » 
Lord  Stafford,  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  and  the  other  noblemen  and  gentlemeix 
of  great  landed  estates,  these  estates  would  inevitably  change  hands • 
At  least  so  it  seems  to  us ;  and  therefore,  when  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
the  Marquis  of  Tavistock,  and  other  individuals  of  rank  and  fortune^ 
propose  to  introduce  into  the  government  annual  parliaments  auci 
universal  suffrage,  we  can  hardly  forbear  inquiring  whether  they  arc 
ready  to  agree  that  property  should  be  as  equally  divided  as  politiai.1 
power ;  and  if  not,  how  they  expect  to  sever  things  which  to  us  appeal* 
to  be  intimately  connected.' 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  has  come  to  a  different  conclusion 
the  Reform  Bill  experiment,  and  so,  we  believe,  have  most  of 
other  individuals  of  rank  and  fortune  alluded  to  ;  bat,  unluckily^ 
he  is  the  only  one  amongst  them  who  has  had  the  manliness  tc^ 
act  upon  his  connctions. 

At  the  end  of  seven  years  Mr.  Webster  had  gained  enough  to 
justify  his  return  to  public  life ;  and  in  January,  1823,  he  delt-- 
Tcred  one  of  the  speeches  which  have  done  most  towards  the? 
diffusion  of  his  fame, — a  speech  in  favour  of  the  Greeks.  The? 
following  passage  is  much  and  justly  admired : — 

*  It  may,  in  the  next  place,  be  asked,  perhaps,  supposing  all  this  to 
be  true,  what  can  we  do/  Are  we  to  go  to  war?  Are  we  to  interfere 
in  the  Greek  cause,  or  any  other  European  cause  ?  Arc  we  to  endanger 
our  pacific  relations? — No,  certainly  not.  What,  then,  the  question 
recurs,  remains  for  us?  If  we  will  not  endanger  oar  own  peace;  if 
we  will  neither  furnish  armies  nor  navies  to  the  cause  which  we  think 
the  just  one,  what  is  there  widiin  our  power  ? 

'  Sir,  this  reasoning  mistakes  the  age.  The  time  has  been,  iudeed, 
when  fleets,  and  armies,  and  subsidies,  were  the  principal  reliances  even 
in  the  best  cause.  But,  happily  for  mankind,  there  has  arrived  a  great 
change  in  this  respect.  Moral  causes  come  into  consideration,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  progress   of  knowledge  is  advanced;    and  the  public 

opinion 
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■pinion  of  tbe  civilised  world  is  rapidly  gaining  an  ascendancy  over 
Ecre brutal  force.  It  is  already  able  to  oppose  the  most  formidable 
'Jfctniction  to  the  progress  of  injustice  and  oppression ;  and,  as  it  grows 
more  intelligent  and  more  intense,  it  will  be  more  and  more  formidable. 
It  may  be  silenced  by  military  power,  but  it  cannot  be  conquered.  It 
Keliitic,  irrepressible,  and  invulnerable  to  the  weapons  of  ordinary 
mhit.  It  is  that  impassable,  unextinguishable  enemy  of  mere  vio- 
leoce  tad  arbitrary  rule,  which,  like  Milton's  angels, 

••  Vital  in  every  part, 
Cannot,  but  by  annihilating,  die." 

'  Until  this  be  propitiated  or  satisfied,  it  is  vain  for  power  to  talk  either 
oftriamphs  or  of  repose.     No  matter  what  fields  are  desolated,  what 
^iftrr^scs  surrendered,  what  armies  subdued,  or  what  provinces  over- 
ran.   In  tlie   history  of  the  year  that  has  passed  by  us,  and  in  the 
instauce  of  unhappy  Spain,  we  have  seen  the  vanity  of  all  triumphs,  in 
acftuse  which  violates  the  general  sense  of  justice  of  the  civilised  world. 
ItisQotbing  that  the  troops  of  France  have  passed  from  the  Pyrenees 
to  Cadiz ;  it  is  nothing  that  an  unhappy  and  prostrate  nation  has  fallen 
Idare  them ;  it  is  nothing  that  arrests,  and  confiscation,  and  execution, 
weep  away  the  little  remnant  of  national  resistance.     There  is  an 
eoem?  that  still  exists  to  check  the  glory  of  these  triumphs.     It  follows 
tbe  conqueror  back  to  the  very  scene  of  Ids  ovations ,  it  calls  upon  him 
to  take  notice  that  Europe,  though  silent,  is  yet  indignant ;  it  shows 
^to.  thtt  the  sceptre  of  his  victory  is  a  barren  sceptre ;  that  it  shall 
CG&fei  neither  joy  nor  honour,  but  shall  moulder  to  dry  ashes  in  his 
S^c^-   In  the  midst  of  his  exultation  it  pierces  his  ear  with  the  cry  of 
u«}QTtd  justice,  it  denounces  against  him  the  indignation  of  an  enlight- 
totil  gad  civilised  age ;  it  turns  to  bitterness  the  cup  of  his  rejoicing, 
tvi  wuimds  him  with  the  sting  which  belongs  to  the  consciousness  of 
^viug  ontraged  the  opinion  of  mankind.' 

•Stnnge  incxmsistency !  this  passage  is  applauded^  learnt  by 
lieart.  and  recited  by  the  whole  rising  generation^  in  a  land  wliich 
*i<i^edly  retains  millions  of  human  beings  in  the  most  degrading 
itate  of  slavery,  in  direct  defiance  of  the  opinion  of  the  world  ! 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  proud  of  having  fulfilled 
one  poetic  promise ;  when  will  they  fulfil  another,  made  for  them 
I>V  a  poet  who  never  let  slip  an  opportunity  of  showing  kindness 

fc>  an  American  ? 

^  Assembling  here,  all  nations  shall  be  blest, 
The  sad  be  comforted,  the  weary  rest ; 
Untouched  shall  drop  the  fetters  from  the  slave. 
And  He  shall  rule  the  world  he  died  to  save.'* 
Or  i\hen  will  an  American  orator  be  permitted  to  rise  to  the 
l«i°:Lt  of  the  mag-nificent  piece  of  declamation  which  gave  Mr. 
Vobstcr  the  framework  of  his  best  passage  ?  j 

t  CvrramTs  Sp^ck/or  ArekUtodd  HamUton  Nowan, — <  No  matter  iu  what  kiiguoge 
^dgom  may  be  proaouoced,*  &c.  &c. 

In 
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In  1826  Mr.  Webgter  was  electee!  a  member  of  the  Se 
and  in  1 833  the  same  honour  was  conferred  upon  him.  Tl 
the  field  in  which  he  has  gathered  most  of  his  laurels ;  his  r< 
ance  to  the  nullifying  doctrines  of  the  South  Carolina  delq 
having  been  the  principal  means  of  preserving  the  entirety  o 
Union,  which  was  seriously  endangered  by  the  threatened  n 
ance  of  that  state.  Mr.  Webster^s  profound  knowledge  oi 
constitution  gave  him  a  decided  advantage  in  the  resulting 
test  with  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Hayne,  who  were  both  ; 
gonists  of  a  calibre  to  call  forth  all  his  energies.  His  chief  spc 
in  answer  to  Mr.  Hayne,  occupied  three  days  in  the  delivery, 
<ibounds  in  fine  passages,  besides  giving  ample  evidence  oj 
power  as  a  debater  in  the  English  sense.     For  example  : — 

*  I  shall  not  acknowledge  that  the  honourable  member  goes  befoi 
ill  regard  for  whatever  of  distinguished  talent,  or  distinguished  char 
South  Carolina  has  produced.  I  claim  part  of  the  honour,  I  parta 
the  pride,  of  her  great  names.  I  claim  them  for  countrymen,  one 
all.  The  Laurences,  the  Rutledges,  the  Pinckneys,  the  Sumptcn 
Marions — Americans,  all — whose  fame  is  no  more  to  be  hemmed 
state  lines,  than  their  talents  and  patriotism  were  capable  of  bein 
cumscribed  within  the  same  narrow  limits.  In  their  day  and  genei 
they  served  and  honoured  the  country,  and  the  whole  country ;  and 
renown  is  of  the  treasures  of  the  whole  country.  Him,  whose  hon 
name  the  gentleman  himself  bears — docs  he  esteem  me  less  capal 
gratitude  for  his  patriotism,  or  sympathy  for  his  sufferings,  than 
eyes  had  first  opened  upon  the  light  of  Massachusetts,  instead  of  I 
Carolina?  Sir,  does  he  suppose  it  in  his  power  to  exhibit  a  Cai 
name  so  bright  as  to  produce  envy  in  my  bosom?  No,  sir,  incr 
gratification  and  delight,  rather.  1  thank  God,  that,  if  I  am  gifted 
little  of  the  spirit  which  is  able  to  raise  mortals  to  the  skies,  I  hav 
none,  as  I  trust,  of  that  other  spirit,  which  would  drag  angels  c 
When  I  shall  be  found,  sir,  in  my  place  here,  in  the  Senate,  or 
where,  to  sneer  at  public  merit,  because  it  happens  to  spring  up  Im 
the  little  hmits  of  my  own  state,  or  neighbourhood ;  when  I  refus< 
any  such  cause,  or  for  any  cause,  the  homage  due  to  American  tale 
elevated  patriotism,  to  sincere  devotion  to  liberty  and  the  country ; 
I  see  an  uncommon  endowment  of  Heaven — if  I  see  extraord 
capacity  and  virtue  in  any  son  of  the  South — and  if,  moved  by 
prejudice,  or  gangrened  by  state  jealousy,  I  get  up  here  to  abat 
tithe  of  a  hair  from  his  just  character  aud  just  fame,  may  my  t( 
cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  ! 

*  Sir,  let  me  recur  to  pleasing  recollections — let  me  indidge  in  re; 
ing  remembrance  of  the  past — let  me  remind  you  that  in  early  tim 
states  cherished  greater  harmony,  both  of  principle  and  feeling, 
Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina.  Would  to  God  that  harmony  i 
again  return  !  Shoulder  to  shoulder  they  went  through  the  revol 
— hand  in  hand  they  stood  round  the  admmistration  of  Washingtoi 
felt  his  own  great  arm  lean  on  them  for  support.    Unkind  feeUng, 
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«d?t,iIienation  and  distrust,  are  the  growth,  unnatural  to  such  soils,  of 
618C principlea  since  sown.  They  are  weeds,  the  seeds  of  which  that 
ame  great  arm  never  scattered. 

'Mr.  President,  I  shall  enter  on  no  encomium  upon  Massachusetts — 
i]k Deeds  none.  There  she  is — behold  her,  and  judge  for  yourselves. 
Thwe  is  her  history  :  the  world  knows  it  by  heart.  The  past,  at  least, 
is  secure.  There  is  Boston,  and  Concord,  and  Lexington,  and  Bunker 
Hill— and  there  they  w^ill  remain  for  ever.  The  bones  of  her  sons, 
filling  in  the  great  struggle  for  Independence,  now  lie  mingled  with  the 
Mil  of  every  state,  from  New  England  to  Georgia  ;  and  there  they  will 
lie  for  ever.  And,  sir,  where  American  Liberty  raised  its  first  voice,  and 
there  its  youth  was  nurtured  and  sustained,  there  it  still  lives,  in  the 
strength  of  its  manhood  and  full  of  its  original  spirit.  If  discord  and 
diiunion  shall  wound  it — if  party  strife  and  blind  ambition  shall  hawk 
It  and  tear  it — if  foUy  and  madness — if  uneasiness  under  salutary  and 
oecesgary  restraint — shall  succeed  to  separate  it  from  that  union,  by 
which  alone  its  existence  is  made  sure,  it  will  stand,  in  the  end,  by  the 
tide  of  that  cradle  (Boston)  in  which  its  infancy  was  rocked :  it  will 
itretdi  forth  its  arm  with  whatever  of  vigour  it  may  still  retain,  over  the 
friends  who  gather  round  it ;  and  it  will  fall  at  last,  if  fall  it  must, 
unidit  the  proudest  monuments  of  its  own  glory,  and  on  the  very 
^t  of  its  origin.' 

The  extract  relating  to  Greece  contains  a  quotation  from  Milton, 
ind  the  last  a  paraphrase  of  Dryden.  These,  with  Sbakspeare, 
fcnn  the  hulk  of  Mr.  Webster's  poetical  reading ;  and  we  are 
bf  00  neans  sure  that  it  is  useful  for  an  orator  to  be  familiar  with 
Mj  poets  but  those  which  are  in  the  mouths  and  memories  of 
tbe people;  for  what  avail  allusions  which  it  requires  notes  or 
in  appendix  to  explain  ? 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  he  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
best  En^rlish  orators,  particularly  Burke.  The  following  in- 
stances of  resemblance,  in  the  bands  of  a  sharp  critic,  might  be 
conrerted  into  plausible  proofs  of  plagiarism. 

Mr.  Webster  speaks  of  '  affections  which,  running  backwards, 
ami  warming  with  gratitude  for  what  our  ancestors  have  done  for 
war  happiness,   run  forward  also  to  our  posterity ;'  and   Burke 
tajs,  'they  seldom    look    forward  to  posterity  who  never   look 
l»ckward  to  their  ancestors.'     The  appeal  to  Lafayette,  in  the 
«peech  on  laying:  the  corner-stone  of  the  Bunker's  Hill  monu- 
ment,— '  Fortunate,  fortunate  man !  with  what  increase  of  devo- 
tion will  yon  not  thank  God  for  the  circumstances  of  your  extra- 
wdinarv  life  !  you  are  connected  with  two  hemispheres  and  with 
^0  generations,'- — i«  only  a  fresh  application  of  the  allusion  to 
l^rd  Bathurst.       In  the  same  speech  (p.  72)  we  find, — '  Like  the 
Mariner,  whom  tbe  o€;ean  and  the  winds  carry  along,  till  be  sees 
^  stars  which  hB-re  directed  his  course,  and  lighted  bis  pathless 

way. 
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way,  descend,  one  by  one,  beneath  the  rising  horizon,  we  shpiibl 
have  felt  that  the  stream  of  time  had  borne  us  onward,  till  anodier. 
gre.it  luminary,  whose  light  had  cheered  us,  and  whose  gfoidanofr 
wjB  had  followed,  hfid  sunk  away  from  our  sight.*  This  was  evi- 
dently suggested  by  an  image  which  the  late  Charles  Butler  terms 
the  finest  in  modem  oratory :  *  Even  then,  Sir,  before  this  splen- 
did orb  was  entirely  set,  and  whilst  the  western  horizon  was  in  a 
blaze  with  his  descending  glory,  in  an  opposite  quarter  of  the 
heavens  arose  another  luminary,  and  for  his  hour  became  lord  of 
the  ascendant.' 

But  many  others  have  been  laid  under  contribution  besides 
Burke.    A  passage  in  the  eulogium  of  Adams  and  Jeiferson  be- 
ginning— 'Their  work  doth  not  perish  with  them.      The  tree 
which  they  assisted  to  plant  will  flourish  although  they  water  it 
and  protect  it  no  longer' — probably  owed  something  to  the  noble 
peroration  of  G rattan :  '  The  spirit  is  gone  forth,  the  declaration 
is  planted,'  &c.     The  passage  beginning — ^  Is  any  man  so  weak 
as  to  hope  for  a  reconciliation,'  &c. — ^is  almost  a  translation  from 
the  Philippics  of  Demosthenes.     The  invocation  against  slavery — 
'  I  would  invoke  those  who  fill  the  seats  of  justice  and  all  who 
minister  at  her  altar,' — is  borrowed  from  Lord  Chatham's    *  I 
call  upon  the  bishops  to  interpose  the  unsullied  sanctity  of  their 
lawn  ;  upon  the  judges  to  interpose  the  purity  of  their  ermine,  to 
save  us  from  this  pollution.'     The  sudden  and  effective  turn  ia 
the  peroration  of  his  speech  for  Prescott — '  For  myself,   I  am 
willing  here  to  relinquish  the  character  of  an  advocate,  and  to 
express  opinions  by  which  I  am  willing  to  be  bound  as  a  citizen 
of  the  community' — is  imitated  from   Erskine,  in  his  defence  of 
Captain  Bailey :  '  My  lords,  I  address  you  no  longer  as  an  ad- 
vocate, but  as  a  man,  as  a  member  of  that  state  whose  very  exist- 
ence depends  upon  her  naval  power.' 

This  peroration  is  one  of  those  which  American  schoolboys 
recite  on  holiday  occasions;  and  the  circumstance  is  alwajv 
worthy  of  note  as  an  indication  of  popular  taste. 

Mr.  Webster's  taste  is  not  uniformly  refined,  and  he  is  by  no 
means  nice  in  his  choice  of  language  :  but  then  his  style  is  not 
of  the  feeble  order  which  depends  upon  the  collocation  of  an  epi- 
thet ;  it  is  of  granite  strength  and  texture ;  and,  if  the  asperities 
were  polished  off,  would  still  present  the  solidity  of  the  rock. 
His  voice  is  one  of  extraordinary  power;  his  personal  appear- 
ance, as  many  of  our  readers  can  bear  testimony,  is  singularly 
impressive — nay  grand ;  his  dark  deep-set  eyes  blaze  with  lustre 
when  he  is  animated,  and  his  broad  black  overhanging  eyebrows, 
in  particular,  give  an  almost  unnatural  air  of  energy  and  determi- 
nation to  his  face.  We  may  be  pardoned  for  adding  that  his  un- 
affected 
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ikdied  simplicity  and  perfect  modest;  as  well  as  dignity  of  bear- 
in^'m  society,  were  universally  appreciated  during  his  late  visit  to 
Gnat  Britain. 

Mi«  Martineau  speaks  of  his  '  indolent,  pleasure-lovin«»-  dis- 
position ;•  and  it  is  a  common  saying  in  the  United  States,  that 
'ffehster  must  be  pushed.'     Just  so  Dumont  describes  Mira- 

lwu*s  manner  as  '  un  pen  trainante '  till  he  got  under  weigh 

jujua  cequil  Be  fid  amme  et  que  les  soufflets  de  la  forge  f  assent 
f^fomeiUm,  Lord  Chatham  used  frequently  to  speak  in  a  care- 
less manner,  and  in  an  undertone,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
nore  at  a  time,  and  then  break  out  into  one  of  his  brilliant 
punges.  Lord  Brougham  would  often  take  as  long  to  get  clear 
of  the  long-entangled  sentences — parenthesis  within  parenthesis 
—with  which  it  was  his  pleasure  to  begin :  but  then  it  is  our 
fira  conviction  that  he  often  finds  himself  upon  his  legs  without 
hning  made  up  his  mind  as  to  what  he  is  going  to  say. 

In  Gomplianoe  with  the  suggestion  of  David  Hume, — who  says 
tbat  criticism  is  nearly  useless  unless  the  critic  quotes  innumerable 
eunplesy— we  have  given  specimens  enoii^h  to  enable  our  readers 
to  fonn  an  opinion  for  themselves  r^arding  the  d^ree  of  excel- 
kace  attained  by  the  public  speakers  of  the  United  States ;  but  we 
We  naturally  been  more  anxious  to  illustrate  their  merits  than 
tkni  demerits,  and  must  be  pardoned,  therefore,  for  briefly  not- 

ioft  ibeir  two  prominent  defects,  which  otherwise  could  hardly  be 

collected  from  this  article.  These  are  their  lengthiness  (to  bor- 
nnr  one  of  their  own  words)  and  their  magniloquence.  Few 
Amerion  orators  appear  to  have  the  slightest  notion  that  too 
Biuy  words  or  topics  may  be  employed,  or  that  an  eilect  may 
be  produced  by  simplicity.  Reversing  the  method  of  De- 
mosthenes,— who,  according  to  Lord  Brougham,  never  came  back 
qxn  the  same  ground,  and  always  ended  quietly, — they  never 
bow  when  they  have  said  enough,  and  generally  conclude,  like  a 
nelodrame,  with  a  blaze. 

It  is  an  ordinary  occurrence  in  Congress  for  a  member  to  speak 
two  or  three  dayis,  and  his  fellow-members  make  it  a  point  to 
liitea,  or  at  least  to  suffer  with  decency.  Captain  Hall  recom- 
■eaded  the  introduction  of  coughing,  but  was  told  that  the  state 
<'  manners  did  not  admit  of  such  a  cure.  Some  Kentucky 
icpreientative  migbt  adopt  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Martin's  ex- 
^ple,  and  propose  a  ballet  as  '  the  best  pill  for  the  honourable 
tnudcman  s  compl^^^  9'  ^'  ^  dozen  bowie-knives  might  start  from 
^ibeaths  to  revenge  a  catarrh  that  threatened  him  with  insult. 
^^•de«,  as  we  fonnerly  observed,  the  evil  is  inherent  in  the  very 
?0i.  ijKvix.    NO.  CXXXIII.  E  nature 
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nature  of  a  strictly  representative  system^  and  is  beginning 
felt  in  the  English  House  of  Commons  to  a  formidable  ex 

*  All  laws,*  says  M.  dcTocqueville,  *  which  tend  to  make  the  rej 
ative  more  dependent  on  the  elector,  not  only  a£fect  the  conduci 
legislature,  but  iJso  their  language.  They  exercise  a  simul 
influence  on  affairs  themselves,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  affi 
discussed.  There  is  hardly  a  member  of  Congress  who  can  m 
his  mind  to  go  home  without  having  despatched  at  least  one  sp 
his  constituents,  nor  who  will  endure  any  interruption  until  he  ha 
duced  into  his  harangue  whatever  useful  suggestions  may  be  made 
ing  the  four-and-twenty  states  of  which  the  Union  is  compose 
especially  the  district  which  he  represents.'* 

When  an  orator  has  got  his  audience  bound  hand  and  i 
is  not  in  human  nature  to  be  merdful^  and  it  is  consequei 
matter  of  astonishment  to  find  the  best  speakers  almost  as  u 
ing  as  the  worst.  After  dining  for  the  first  time  in  compar 
one  of  their  greatest  men  when  visiting  London,  the  ref 
suggested  to  an  acute  observer  by  his  mode  of  delivering  fa 
nions  was^  that  time  must  be  of  comparatively  little  \'a 
America.  To  test  the  justice  of  the  remark,  apply  the  cr 
which  Mr.  Rogers  has  applied  to  so  many  distinguished  s 
With  such  success. 

This  most  elegant  and  correct  of  writers^  with  a  taste  m 
by  the  constant  study  of  the  classics  of  our  tongue,  has  a 
liis  leisure  hours  by  trying  into  how  small  a  compass  wi 
dom,  and  eloquence  may  be  packed.  The  notes  to  tl 
edition  of  his  poems  are  not  merely  treasure-houses  of  an 
and  illustration,  but  admirable  studies  in  composition  for 
who  will  be  at  the  pains  of  ascertaining  the  precise  langu 
which  the  same  thoughts  or  incidents  have  been  expres 
related  by  others.  A  good  instance  is  afforded  by  his  vers 
a  now  familiar  incident,  as  compared  with  that  of  Mr.  \ 
worth  or  (what  can  induce  this  young  and  really  able  wi 
challenge  such  comparisons  ?)  Mr.  Milnes : — 

*  **  You  admire  that  picture,"  said  an  old  Dominican  to  me  at 
as  I  stood  contemplating  a  Last  Supper  in  the  refectory  of  his  o 
the  figures  as  large  as  the  life, — ^'  I  have  sat  at  my  meals  before 
seven-and-forty  years ;  and  such  are  the  changes  that  have  take 
amongst  us — so  many  have  come  and  gone  in  the  time — that, 
look  upon  the  company  there — upon  those  who  are  sitting  at  tha 
silent  as  they  are — I  am  sometimes  inclined  to  think  that  we,  f 

hey,  are  the  shadows.*'  ' — Rogers^s  PoemSy  p.  312. 

♦  Democracy  in  America,  Part  the  Second,  vol.  iii.  p.  189.     EngHth  Trm 
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Mr.  Wordsworth  gpives  twenty-three  lines  of  blank  verse  to  this 
itorr,  and  Mr.  Milnes  seven  stanzas  of  four  lines  each : — 
*  Stranger !    I  have  received  my  daily  mea 

In  this  good  company  now  three  score  years. 
And  thou,  whoe'er  thou  art,  canst  hardly  feel 
How  time  these  lifeless  images  endears,'  &c.  &c. 

Mr.  Rogers  has  also  compressed  the  famous  passage  from 
fcke  (quoted  ante  p.  41)  into  less  than  half  of  its  original 
liimensions.  This,  however,  is  a  doubtful  experiment.  Burke 
lasa  rich  and  full  but  not  a  wordy  speaker  ;  and  almost  every  epi- 
ibet  Las  an  individual  aim^  and  series  to  point,  amplify,  or  modify 
ilie  thought.  Moreover,  essences  are  rather  hard  of  digestion ; 
and,  conndering  how  modem  popular  assemblies  are  composed, 
it  would  seldom  be  safe  to  calculate  on  that  intuitive  quickness  of 
pero^tjon  which  takes  in  a  fine  image  at  a  hint^  or  bolts  a  long 
tain  uf  reasoning  in  a  syllogism.  Does  the  bare  uiov^p  nfos  of 
D^BUfthenes  fill  the  mind  like  the  '  one  black  cloud,'  which  '  hung 
^  a  mhilc  on  the  declivities  of  the  mountains,* — or  was  Lord 
£nLioe  wrong  in  rating  amongst  Fox's  highest  merits  his  mode 
ofpasaog  and  repassing  the  same  topics  'in  the  most  unforeseen 
and  fucinating  review  '  ?  But  after  making  all  fair  allowances  for 
uidience  and  occasion,  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  the  best 
Ainerican  orators  might  be  advantageously  reduced  a  third — many, 
iwo-tbiid& — and  some,  if  nothing  were  left  but  what  the  sense  or 
^otimeut  required,  would  shrink  down  into  a  resemblance  to  the 
lltde  Dutch  governor  mentioned  by  Knickerbocker^  who  pined 
avaj  so  rapidly,  that,  when  he  died,  there  was  nothing  of  him  left 
lolmry. 

The  constant  straining  after  effect  is  another  of  their  obvious 
failings:  they  have  no  notion  of  repose  or  simplicity:  they 
Dever  stand  at  ease :  they  live,  and  move,  and  have  their  being 
Bpoo  stilts.  Action,  action,  actum,  says  the  Greek :  Metaphor, 
miaphor,  metaphor,  cries  the  American.  '  Get  money,'  says  the 
old-world  adage,  '  honestly  if  you  can — at  all  events  get  money,' 
-^(jeocunque  modo  rem.  *  Be  eloquent,'  says  the  American, 
naturally  if  you  can — at  all  events  be  eloquent.'  The  German 
pfofess<ir  (we  suspect.  Dr.  von  Raumer)  was  found  jumping 
wcr  the  chairs  and  tables  to  make  himself  lively,  and  the  Trans- 
^^dsntic  orator  may  be  seen  slapping  his  forehead,  beating  his 
'•east,  puffing,  blowing,  and  perspiring,  to  make  himself  sublime. 
There  cannot  be  a  stronger  proof  of  ^eir  weakness  in  this  parti- 
<^Ur  than  the  fact  of  the  I  rish  looking  tame,  chaste,  and  abstemious 
alongside  of  them.  It  will  readily  be  admitted  that  the  natives  of 
^e  Green  Isle  are  fond  of  flowers,  and  not  over-nice  in  their 
*flmion   but  they  clo  not  insist  upon  passing  off  faded  or  artificial 
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ones  as  fresh  bouqaets  of  their  own  gathering.  They  Invoke  t 
genius  of  their  country  too  often,  and  lay  too  many  chaplets  < 
her  shrine,  but  they  are  not  eternally  dancing  round  her  (li. 
the  philanthropists  in  the  Anti-jacobin)  with  sunflowers  ai 
hollyhocks  in  their  hands. 

Here,  also,  M.  de  Tocqueville  has  his  theory  ready;  as  for  wt 
anomaly  has  he  not?  In  this  instance,  however,  he  has  cleat 
been  led  astray  by  his  love  of  generalising  : 

*  In  democratic  communities  each  citizen  is  habitually  engaged 
the  contemplation  of  a  very  puny  object,  namely,  himself.  If  he  ei 
ndses  his  looks  higher,  he  then  perceives  nothing  but  the  univer 
form  of  society  at  large,  or  the  still  more  imposing  aspect  of  mankii 
His  ideas  are  all  either  extremely  minute  and  clear,  or  extremely  genei 
and  vague :  what  lies  between  is  an  open  void.  When  he  lias  be 
drawn  out  of  his  own  sphere,  therefore,  he  always  expects  the  sar 
amazing  object  will  be  offered  to  his  attention  ;  and  it  is  on  these  ten 
alone  that  he  consents  to  tear  himself  for  an  instant  from  the  palti 
complicated  cares  which  form  the  charm  and  excitement  of  his  life.'* 

With  all  due  deference  to  M.  de  Tocqueville,  we  should  s 
that  the  attention  of  such  a  citizen  would  be  more  likely  to  1 
attracted  by  simple  domestic  pictures  and  practical  good  sen 
than  by  sublime  flights  or  large  general  views ;  that  he  wov 
prefer  Crabbe  to  Wordsworth,  and  Tiemey  to  Burke.  As  to  I 
perceiving  nothing  but  society  or  mankind  in  the  abstract, 
cannot  raise  his  eyes  without  seeing  ships,  shops,  and  crops — t 
outward  and  visible  signs  of  commerce,  manufactures,  a 
agriculture  ;  public  works  and  public  men ;  the  wonders  of  . 
and  nature;  Greneral  Jackson  and  the  falls  of  Niagara, 
fact,  the  mixture  of  jealousy  and  self-complacency  with  whi 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  wont  to  contemph 
such  things,  afibrds  a  much  more  plausible  solution  of  1 
mystery.  The  English  are  a  proud  nation ;  the  Americans  a  n 
one.  The  English  care  little  what  foreigners  think  or  say 
them ;  the  Americans  care  a  great  deal.  The  English  bide  tb 
time,  or  repose  upon  their  laurels ;  the  Americans  fret,  fume,  a 
play  the  frog  in  the  fable,  in  the  vain  hope  of  arriving^  per  salin 
at  itxe  same  height  of  intellectual  and  political  superiority, 
our  opinion,  their  commemorative  discourses  are  alone  sufficu 
to  vitiate  both  their  feelings  and  their  style.  On  the  anniversar 
of  tlie  landing  at  Plymouth,  the  declaration  of  independence,  1 
battle  of  Bunker*s  Hill,  and  many  other  interesting  events  of  1 
same  kind,  all  the  orators  of  the  country,  bad,  good  and  inc 
ferent,  are  regularly  set  to  work  to  abuse  England,  and  gloi 
their  own  great,  good,  wise,  free  and  unpretending  democra 

*  See  the  diapter  aOUIed—O/ tk*  iii/tal*d  tigk  o/AmtrkaH  anion  ami  wriltn 
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Tie  ordinary  imnges  and  topics  being  long  ago  exhausted,  ex- 
agferalion  is  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  the  more  inflated  the 
laufnage  the  better,  inrhen  national  vanity  is  to  be  pampered  and 
(ommonplaces  are  to  be  attractively  dished  up.  At  the  same 
lime  ihere  is  surely  no  necessity  for  going  into  any  refined  or  re- 
condite train  of  speculation  to  show  why,  speaking  generally,  our 
Transatlantic  friends  (if  they  will  allow  us  to  call  them  so)  want 
teste,  which  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  charge. 


AiT.  II. — Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Medical  Edvca- 
tm,  with  (he  Mivutes  of  Evidence,  and  j4ppendix.  Part  I. 
B&yal  C<)f lege  of  Physicians,  London,  Part  IT,  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  London,  Part  III,  Society  of  Jipothecaries,  London. 
Printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1834. 

|N  the  year  1834  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 

^    appointed  to  inquire  into  'the  laws,  regulations,  and  usages 

regarding  the  education  and  practice  of  the  various  parts  of  the 

medical  profession  in  the  United  Kingdom.'     A  gentleman,  who 

bd  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  public  by  introducing  what 

is  tuually  called   the  Anatomy  Act  into  parliament,  having  been 

named  chairman,  the  Committee  proceeded  to  their  inquiry,  which 

wemi  to  have  been  of  a  very  extended  nature,  as  the  printed 

evidence,  which  relates  only  to  the  state  of  the  medical  profes- 

Mo  in  England,   occupies  not  fewer  than  eight  hundred  folio 

P>^    The  e>'idence  as  to  Scotland  and  Ireland  has  never  been 

pnnted  at  all ;  and  it  is  generally  understood  that  it  was  destroyed 

kf  the  fire  which  consumed  the  Houses  of  Parliament  a  year 

or  twx)  afterwards. 

The  Committee  were  satisfied  with  having  performed  their 
<inties  so  far^  and,  notwithstanding  the  title  which  is  prefixed  to 
tbc  printed  papers,  never  made  a  report.  We  are  not  surprised 
ittlus.  To  analyse  and  arrange  the  discordant  materials  of  which 
tbtt  evidence  consists  would  be  an  almost  endless  undertaking ; 
umI,  even  if  it  were  accomplished,  it  would  be  found  to  throw  but 
I  scanty  gleam  of  light  on  the  only  questions  in  which  the  public 
iDd  the  great  mass  of  the  profession  are  really  interested.  I'he 
spates  which  so  long  subsisted  between  the  fellows  and  licentiates 
•f  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  which,  in  one  way  or  another, 
occQpy  between  three  and  four  hundred  out  of  the  whole  eight 
Irandred  pages,  have  never  excited  much  interest,  except  among 
tie  disputants  themselves;  nor  are  there  many,  even  within  the 
I»Ie  of  the  profession,  and  certainly  there  are  none  out  of  it,  who 
Jate  it  much  to  heart  whether  the  councillors  of  the  College  of 
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Surgeons  are  elected  in  one  way  or  in  another.  As  to  the  be 
mode  of  conducting  medical  education^  so  as  to  ensure  a  snppl 
of  well-informed  and  honourable  practitioners,  who,  while  the 
fulfil  their  duties  to  society  in  the  best  possible  manner,  maintatE 
for  themselves  a  respectable  station  in  it — ^but  little  useful  in- 
formation can  be  obtained  from  the  most  careful  perusal  of  the 
whole  of  what  the  Committee  have  published.  This,  however, 
is  the  problem  which  the  House  of  Commons  must  have  inteaded 
(if  they  intended  anything)  really  to  have  had  solved ;  and  be- 
lieving, as  we  do,  that  the  subject  is  one  of  the  highest  importance, 
not  only  to  the  public  at  large,  but  to  every  individual  among  us, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  it. 

But  here  a  preliminary  question  presents  itself.  .  Are  we  to 
admit  it  as  a  general  principle,  that  it  is  wise  and  expedient  for 
the  state  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  regulation  of  the  me- 
dical profession?  There  is  no  such  interference  with  the  majoritj 
of  other  professions.  No  course  of  study  is  prescribed  as  a 
necessary  qualification  for  civil  engineers^  architects,  sunre}*ors, 
sculptors,  or  painters ;  nor  are  there  any  colleges  whose  business 
it  is  to  examine  those  who  have  completed  their  studies,  as  to 
their  knowledge  and  attainments,  and  give  them  licences  to  prac- 
tise : — ^Yet  there  is  no  want  of  talent,  information,  and  skill  amoof 
those  who  are  engaged  in  these  pursuits.  Even  in  the  inns  o 
court,  the  being  called  to  the  bar  proves  little  as  to  the  qualificati^ 
of  the  candidate,  except  that  there  is  nothing  disreputable  ] 
his  general  character.  It  may  be  further  observed — and  it  W 
not  be  denied  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  these  matt^ 
— that  no  degree  of  discipline,  nor  any  kind  of  examination,  c$ 
ensure  the  public  against  having  a  certain  number  of  perso) 
who  are  very  indifferently  qualified  included  in  the  list  of  wel 
qualified  practitioners.  Young  men  may  be  compelled  to  hai 
opportunities  of  study,  but  they  cannot  be  compelled  to  learn;  at 
it  IS  notorious  that  of  those  who  have  wasted  their  time  for  t^ 
years  and  nine  months  there  are  many  who  contrive,  by  means  < 
labour  and  a  good  memory,  to  learn  their  lesson  so  well  by  rote  * 
the  remaining  three  months,  that  the  most  careful  and  experienc< 
examiner  will  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  detect  their  insufficienc 
It  is,  indeed,  impossible,  under  the  very  best  system  of  examin 
tion,  to  prevent  a  certain  quantity  of  base  metal  receiving  tl 
stamp  which  ought  to  be  impressed  only  on  the  good ;  and  if 
this  we  add  the  following  consideration,  that  such  an  examinatic 
as  all  are  required  to  pass  neither  can,  nor  ought,  to  prove  mo: 
than  that  the  individual  examined  has  the  minimum  of  knoi 
ledge  which  a  practitioner  should  possess,  we  cannot  well  I 
astonished  that  there  should  be  reasonable  persons  who  doubt  tl 
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idful^ne  of  examinations  altogether ;  and  who  regard  the  various 
medical  oorporalions  as  being  nearly  in  the  same  situation  with 
tfae  d^  companies,  which,  however  useful  they  may  have  been  in 
flmiiig  the  infancy  of  British  commerce,  contribute  Little  or  no- 
duof  to  its  advancement  at  the  present  period. 

Admittii^,  as  we  do,  the  force  of  these  arguments,  still  they  are 
not  cpttvincing  to  us.     Would  our  naval  officers  be  such  as  they 
DOW  are,  if  midshipmen  were  admitted  as  lieutenants  without  exa- 
nination  ?  or  wocdd  our  artillery  and  engineer  officers  have  the 
ki^  character  which  they  now  possess,  if,  as  cadets,  they  had  not 
bmiinade  to  go  through  a  certain  course  of  study,  and  prove  their 
fitness  afterwards  ?     As  to  the  attainments  of  those  engaged  in  most 
other  professions,  the  public  have  the  means  of  forming  a  tolerably 
omrect  estimate.      Every  one  can  see  what  goes  on  in  the  con- 
Urocdon  of  a  church  or  a  railroad,  and  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand the  subject  themselves  may  be  assisted  by  the  opinion  of 
tiii»e  who  do ;   but  in  what  regards  the  medical  profession  the 
cue  is  wholly  different.    There  is  no  subject  of  which  the  pubUc, 
Qo  the  whole,  know  so  little  as  they  do  of  the  medical  sciences. 
Mtbough  in  the  end  they  seldom  fail  to  distinguish  knowledge 
from  ignorance,  and  real  talent  from  mere  pretension,  they  are 
ihnyi  liable  to  be  deceived  in  the  first  instance.     It  is  true  that 
^fhjsicians  and  surgeons  of  a  large  hospital,  having  a  school 
tttacWd  to  it,   practise  their  art  openly  enough,  and  are  suffi- 
doAj  Hoenable  to  criticism ;  but  it  is  also  true  that,  in  private 
pfactice,  the  practitioner  is  not  before  the  same  tribunal.     What 
ht  pmcribes  is  often  known  only  to  himself.     Those  who  em- 
pfej  him  bare  no  direct  means  of  judging  of  his  qualifications ; 
md  it  is  not  until  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time  that  even 
those  who  belong  to  the  same  profession  are  enabled  to  form  an 
exact  opinion  as  to  what  he  is  really  worth.     Then,  although, 
vhea  a  certain  course  of  study  has  been   prescribed,  it  may 
i»t  be  always    diligently  pursued  — it  will    be  so  in   a   great 
mimber  of  instances;  and  it  is  of  no  small  importance   to  the 
rtodent  himself  that  his  friends  should  be  compelled  to  afford 
lim  the  proper  opportunities  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  pro* 
fession  which  it  is  designed  that  he  should  practise.     Lastly,  al- 
thoofrh  no  examination  can  be  regarded  as  furnishing  an  exact 
Aeasnre  of  the  fitness  of  a  candidate  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  a 
practitioner,  yet  it  is  a  measure  of  it  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  there 
a  no  doubt  that  the  prospect  of  the  examination  which  is  to  close 
^  career  tm  a  student  is,  in  a  great  many  instances,  the  principal 
sthnolos  by  which  a  young  man  is  urged  to  be  diligent. 

And  here  another  question  arises.     Should  those  who  have 
puied  their  cxaminatioa,  and  received  their  licence,  have  a  mo- 
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nopoly  of  practice  ?  Should  there  be  penal  laws  to  prevent  the 
being  interfered  with  by  the  competition  of  the  ignorant,  th 
uneducated,  and  unlicensed  ?  or  is  it  sufficient  that  the  public  ai 
supplied  with  a  list  of  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  qualifie 
practitioners^  it  being  then  left  to  individuals  to  procure  media 
assistance  where  they  please  ?  To  us  it  seems  not  in  the  lea 
doubtful  that  the  latter  is  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued.  ] 
is  right  that  no  individual  should  be  allowed  to  be  inoculated  fc 
the  small-pox,  because  he  may  communicate  the  disease  1 
others;  but  in  what  concerns  himself  alone,  we  see  no  justice  i 
the  interference  of  the  state.  It  may  be  foolish  to  be  rubbe 
with  St.  John  Long's  balsam,  or  to  trust  to  the  prayers  of  Princ 
Hohenlohe,  but  mankind  do  many  things  more  foolish  than  thes< 
and  nothing  can  prevent  them.  There  can  be  no  greater  mistak 
than  to  suppose  that,  if  there  be  no  penal  laws  to  prevent  tb 
existence  of  unlicensed  practitioners,  there  will  not  be  sufficiei 
inducement  to  those  who  enter  the  medical  profession  to  g 
through  a  long  course  of  study,  and  then  to  subject  themselves  t 
an  examination.  The  empire  of  opinion  here,  as  in  most  othc 
instances,  will  do  more  than  legislative  enactments :  and  this  i 
no  speculative  doctrine,  but  the  result  of  actual  experience. 

The  College  of  Physicians  possess,  under  their  charter,  cor 
firmed  by  acts  of  parliament,  a  monopoly  of  medical  practic 
in  the  metropolis,  and  within  the  distance  of  seven  miles  froi 
it;  and  they  in  many  instances  instituted  legal  proceeding 
against  the  unlicensed  physicians  by  whom  those  privileges  ha 
been  invaded ;  but,  finding  that  no  good  arose  from  these  pre 
secutions,  either  to  themselves  or  others,  and  that  they  wci 
in  fact  altogether  ineffectual,  they  have  for  many  years  abai 
doncd  them.  The  London  Society  of  Apothecaries  possess 
similar  monopoly,  under  the  act  of  parliament  of  IB  15,  but  on 
still  larger  scale,  as  it  extends  to  the  whole  of  England.  The 
also  have  frequently  resorted  to  courts  of  justice  in  defence  < 
their  priWleges,  but  with  so  little  success  that  it  is  notorious  thi 
many  apothecaries  are  practising  without  their  licence,  either  i 
open  defiance  of  the  law,  or  (which  is  no  difficult  matter)  con 
triving  to  evade  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  London  College  c 
Surgeons  have  no  monopoly,  no  privileges,  no  power  to  prosecute 
Any  one  may  establish  himself  as  a  surgeon,  even  next  door  t 
the  college,  and  no  one  can  molest  him.  But  the  College  is  c 
royal  foundation,  and  the  diploma  which  it  grants  has  affixed  t 
it  the  signatures  of  many  of  the  leading  surgeons  of  London :  an> 
so  necessary  has  it  become  to  any  one  who  makes  the  least  pre 
tension  to  practise  surgery,  that  there  arc  few,  either  in  Englan> 
or  in  the  colonies  (with  the  exception  of  those  who  have  a  simila 
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J/pioma  /jpom  the  colleges  of  Dublin  or  Edinburgli),  who  venture 
lu  rail  lliejDselves  surgeons  without  it. 

U'c  are  aware  that   the   foregoing  obscnatiuns  will   not  be 
reij acceptable  to  many  of  the  medical  profession.     It  is  natural 
that  the  managing  bodies   of  the  several    corporations   should 
be  anxious    to   maintain  and   extend   their   powers   and   privi- 
JcjETPs:   and  it  is  also  natural    that  licensed   practitioners,    who 
Lave  expended  considerable  sums  of  monej*,  and  no  small  por- 
tion of  their  lives^  in  their  education^  shouhl  be  jealous  of  the 
ciimpeiition  of  others.     Accordingly  we  find^  among  the  roso- 
lutif)ns  and  petitions  of  the  lately  formed  medical  associations,  no 
subject  a^nnected  with  schemes  of  medical  reform  put  so  pnimi- 
oeDtlv  iorward  as  the  suppression  of  quackery.     Let  them,  how- 
eier,  he  assuretl  that  this  is  what  no  legislation  can  accomplish, 
his  no  more  possible  to  put  down  quackery  in  medicine  than  it 
is  to  put  down  quackery  in  politics  or  religion.     The  medical 
prrifcssion,  while  human  nature  continues  to  be  such  as  it  is  now, 
am)  alwavs  has  been,   can  never  meet  the  demands  which  arc 
made  upon  it.      That  men  are  born  to  die ;  that  the  power  of 
pving  relief  is  limited ;  that  many  diseases  must  prove  fatal  in 
defiance  of  all  remedies;  that  other  diseases,  though  not  of  a 
falal  tendency,  may  be  incurable — no  one  will  doubt  the  truth 
0/  these  as  general  propositions :  but  the  individual  who  labours 
umler  the  inflictions  of  disease  will  always  indulge  himself  in 
tlje  hope  tbat  he  is  at  any  rate  safe  on  the  present  occasion,  and 
that  the  time  is  not  yet  come  when  he  can  derive  no  benefit 
from   art.     *  It   is  very   extraordinary,'  said   a  gentleman   who 
had  known  little  of  the  infirmities  of  age  until  he  approached  his 
Gighty-eigfath  birthday,  '  that  no  one  can  discover  a  cure  for  my 
complaints.'     Where  the  resources  of  skill  and  science  fail,  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation  will  lead  many  sufferers  to  look  for 
other  aid;   and  the  honest  and  well-educated  practitioner  will 
always  have  to  contend  not  only  with  the  St.  John  Longs  of  the 
dav,  but  with  those  among  his  own  brethren  who  do  not  partake 
of  his  anxiety  to  avoid  making  promises  which  cannot  be  fulfilled. 
There  are  in  fact  no  more  offensive  impostors  tlian  those  who 
laarch  under  the  banners  of  the  true  faith,  and  we  suppose  that 
eren  the  most  sanguine  of  the  petitioners  against  quackery  will 
not  expect  that  such  as  these  can  be  extinguished  by  an  act  of 
parliament.     Let  us  notj  however,  be  misunderstood,  as  recom- 
Kending  thai  no  distinction  should  be  made  between  those  who 
lie  properly  educated  and  licensed,  and  others.     Each  individual 
in  society  has.,  with  respect  to  his  own  complaints,  a  right  to  con- 
ralt  whom  he  pleases ;   but  it  is  quite  different  where  he  is  to 
prande  n^drrr^*  attendance  for  his  fdlow-creatuies.  The  governors 
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of  a  parish  union,  or  a  bench  of  county  magiitrates^  should  h 
bound  to  make  their  selection  from  those  who  are  properlj  authc 
rised  to  practise.  They  have  no  right  to  confide  the  care  of  tb 
parochial  poor,  or  the  inmates  of  gaols  and  lunatic  asylums,  1 
any  other  persons.  The  same  rule  applies  to  merchant-ships,  f 
schools,  to  the  army  and  navy,  and  every  other  department  « 
the  public  service. 

In  England,  the  medical  profession  maybe  considered  as  fom 
ing  three  principal  classes — distinguished  as  physicians,  surgeon; 
and  general  practitioners.  The  last,  with  few  exceptions,  suppl 
medicines  to  their  patients,  and  are  therefore  described  also  e 
surgeon-apothecaries.  Midwifery,  in  a  few  instances,  is  fol 
lowed  as  a  separate  occupation ;  but  is  more  frequently  in  tfa 
hands  of  those  who  pursue  at  the  same  time  some  othc 
branch  of  the  profession.  Whatever  may  be  said  to  the  con 
trary  by  some  of  those  whose  evidence  has  been  publisher 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Commons,  the  distinctions  whid 
have  been  just  enumerated  are  pretty  well  maintained  in  tlv 
metropolis  and  in  the  lai^er  towns  and  cities.  There  is  a  consi 
derable  field  of  practice,  which  forms  a  sort  of  neutral  groum 
between  physicians  and  surgeons  ;^-but  the  physician  rarely  dealt 
much  with  the  cases  which  belong  to  surgery ;  and  of  those  wh( 
have  any  degree  of  reputation  in  the  latter  department  there  an 
few  who  much  encroach  on  the  province  of  the  physician.  Q 
course  the  surgeon  prescribes  the  internal  remedies  necessary  foi 
the  cure  of  the  diseases  which  it  is  his  business  to  attend  ;  anc 
the  more  extended  application  of  medical  treatment  to  surgica 
cases  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  modem  improvements  in  thi 
healing  art,  and  one  of  the  proudest  distinctions  of  English  sur 
gery,  as  compared  with  that  in  most  parts  of  the  continent.  Ii 
smaller  societies  the  quantity  of  surgical  practice  is  too  limitec 
for  surgery  to  be  followed  as  a  separate  vocation;  and  undei 
these  circumstances  we  find  it  sometimes  in  the  hands  of  th< 
physician,  but  more  frequently  in  those  of  the  apothecary. 

On  looking  into  the  plans  proposed  by  modern  reformers,  w< 
find  that  one  of  them  has  for  its  object  to  put  an  end  to  thew 
distinctions,  which  are  represented  as  being  altogether  artificial 
to  require  that  all  who  enter  the  profession  should  be  admitted  a 
one  door,  so  as  to  form  one  society — the  individuals  of  which  an 
supposed  to  be  equally  qualified  by  their  education  to  undertake 
one  or  another  branch  of  practice.  We  do  not,  however,  believe 
that  the  advocates  of  this  one-faculty-system  form  more  than  a  ver 
small  proportion  of  the  great  mass  of  medical  practitioners  ;  and 
for  ourselves,  we  must  say  that  we  can  discover  no  wisdom  in  it 
In  fact,  the  division  of  the  profession  which  has  taken  place  ii 
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lUs  caasktrj  is  anjihing  bnt  artificial.     Originally,  the  only  per- 
•oDi  legally  qnalified  to  undertake  the  treatment  of  diseases  were 
the  fellows  and  licentiates  of  the  College  of  Physicians.     The 
nrgeoDS  of  that  day  were  not  what  are  called  surgeons  now,  but  a 
danrfsabordinate  persons,  who  performed  certain  manual  ope- 
ntioos  under  the  direction  of  the  physicians  ;  whatever  else  was 
required  in  the  management  of  sui^ical  cases  being  in  the  hands 
of  the  latter.      As  society  advanced,  the  extension  of  knowledge 
introdiKsed  the  necessity  of  a  division  of  labour.     It  was  found 
that  Hu^cal  cases  were  better  managed  by  being  left  altogether 
ID  the  hands  of  a  particular  order  of  practitioners,  and  thus  sur- 
gery became  established  as  a  separate  profession.     But  even  this 
lu  not  sufficient ;     and  the  apothecaries,   who  were   originally 
merely  compounders  and  venders  of  medicine,  gradually  became 
crtablished  in  the  exercise  of  higher  functions,  so  as  to  constitute 
It  Ust  the  present  useful  and  influential  class  of  general  practi- 
liooen.     All  this  was  accomplished,  in  the  first  instance,  not  only 
ntboat  l^islative  enactment,  but  in  defiance  of  the  College  of 
Phrndans;    and  the  Act  of  1815,  which  first  recc^nised   the 
a|K>thecaries  as  legitimate  practitioners,  was  not  the  cause,  but 
the  consequence^  of  the  chiange  which  had  taken  place  in  their 
condition. 

Bat  even  if  the  existing  order  of  things  had  been  artificial,  it 
snmi  to  us  to  be  so  exactly  what  is  wanted,  that  we  should  be  un- 
willing to  disturb  it.     Fimt — the  practitioners  employed  on  ordi- 
oarr  ooasions,  and  to  whom  the  great  majority  of  society  look  in 
the  first  instance  for  assistance,  are  those  who  do  not  limit  them<- 
selves  to  any   peurticular  branch  of  practice;  secondly^  another 
class  of  practitioners,  who,  having  first  obtained  a  knowledge  of 
the  profession  generally,  have  afterwards  directed  their  attention 
chiefly  to  medical  practice,  are  called  into  consultation  in  rare, 
difficult,  and  dangerous  cases,  in  all  classes  of  society — at  the  same 
tine  that  their  opinion  is  sought  in  cases  of  less  urgency  among 
those  who  have  the  advantages  of  ease  and  affluence ;  and,  lastltf, 
a  third  order  of  practitioners  are,  in  like  manner,  consulted  in 
difficult  cases,  arid  by  the  more  affluent  classes  of  society,  for 
those  diseases  which  are  in  the  department  of  surgery.     From 
these  two  last-mentioned  classes  are  selected  the  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  the  public  hospitals,  and  the  professors  of  the  various 
iciences,  which  constitute  the  foundation  of  the  healing  art,  in  the 
niedical  schools  ;   and  to  them  therefore  is  offered  an  especial  in- 
ducement not  only  to  devote  ample  time  to  the  obtaining  a  com- 
plete professional   education,   but  to  qualify  themselves   for  the 
ifflportaut  situations  which  they  may  be  required  to  fill,  by  a  good 
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Certainly  it  appears  to  us  to  be  of  no  small  importance  thai 
nothing  should  be  clone  which  would  lead  directly  or  indirectly  U 
the  extinction  of  the  grades  of  physicians  and  surgeons^  and  thi 
merging  them  in  the  other  grades  of  the  profession^  not  onlj  oi 
account  of  the  services  which  they  render  as  officers  of  the  public 
institutions^  and  as  teachers  of  the  rising  generation,  but  also  be- 
cause experience  has  shown  that  it  is  to  them  that  we  are  princi- 
pally indebted  for  whatever  improvements  are  made  in  patho- 
logical science  and  in  medical  and  surgical  practice.  Still,  when 
we  consider  how  great  are  the  prizes  offered  to  those  who  are  ea- 
gaged  in  these  lines  of  the  profession,  the  competition  to  which 
they  are  subjected,  to  which  we  may  add  the  circumstance  of  a 
large  proportion  of  them  being  occupied  in  hospitals  and  schodi 
before  an  open,  and  not  always  a  very  lenient,  tribunal;  and 
that  after  all  it  is  but  a  very  small  number  of  such  persons  that  is 
really  wanted ;  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  do 
great  danger  of  there  being  an  insufficient  supply  of  well-qualified 
physicians  and  surgeons  ;  and  that  it  is  not  so  much  practitioners 
of  these  descriptions,  as  it  is  those  who  belong  to  the  class  of 
general  practitioners,  that  require  the  especial  attention  and  pro- 
tection of  the  legislature.  Thus  we  arrive  at  what  may  be  consi- 
dered as  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  our  subject,  namely, 
the*  wisdom  and  propriety  of  the  plans  which  are  at  the  present 
time  adopted  for  the  regulation  of  this  part  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. 

The  act  of  parliament  of  1815  requires  that  all  those  who 
mean  to  practise  as  apothecaries  in  England  and  Wales  should  be 
examined  by,  and  receive  a  licence  from,  certain  persons  ap- 
pointed to  be  examiners  by  the  London  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries :  and  the  force  of  public  opinion  brings  nearly  the  whole 
of  these  to  be  examined  also  by  the  examiners  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons.  Thus  the  great  majority  of  the  general  prac- 
titioners, in  this  part  of  the  British  empire,  have  pursued  theii 
studies  under  the  direction  of  the  governing  bodies  of  two  separate 
institutions ;  the  one  prescribing  a  system  of  education  with  re;- 
spcct  to  pharmacy  and  medicine,  and  the  other  with  respect  tc 
anatomy  and  surgery.  These  two  systems,  of  course,  agree  ir 
many  points,  while  they  differ  in  others. 

We  conclude  that  there  are  no  individuals  belonging  to  eithei 
of  these  governing  bodies  who  will  hesitate  to  admit  the  following 
propositions  as  the  basis  on  which  all  their  regulations  should  be 
founded :  first,  that  they  are  bound  to  consider  the  trust  repose<] 
in  them  as  held  for  the  good  of  the  community  at  large,  and  noi 
for  the  benefit  of  the  particular  corporation  to  which  they  belong 
accandly,  that  it  is  their  duty  to  require  of  the  candidates  for  theii 
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(lip/ouia  or  liconre  the  highest  qualifications  which  they  may  ho 
exjiertod  to  possess^  at  the  same  time  taking  care  that  thoy  do 
o<)l  raise  the  standard  so  high  as  to  preyent  a  sufficient  numher  of 
periODS  entering  the  profession  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  public 
and  ensure  a  wholesome  competition :   thirdly,   that    as   to   the 
exteotof  the  qualifications  which  ought  to  be  required,  no  general 
rule  can  be  laid  down ;  but  that  they  must  yary  from  time  to  time 
acconling  to  the  state  of  society  generally,  or  as  the  means  of 
obtaimi^  a  gooil    education    are  easy   or    difficult.       Roderick 
RaDdom  became  a  surgeon's  mate  in  the  nayy  with  no  other  stock 
oi  knowledge  than  that  which  he  liad  obtained  from  the  surgeon- 
apmtbecary  to  whom  he  had  been  apprenticed;  and  we  conclude 
that  many  private  practitioners  must  have  been  in  the  same  situa- 
tioo  at  the  time  when  Smollet  wrote  ;    as  schools  of  anat/jmy  and 
medicine  were    then    only  just  established   in    lildinburgh    and 
Loodun..  and  these,  in  London  especially,  were  of  a  very  imj>erfect 
kind.    At  present,  however,  the  case  is  widely  different.     There 
are  schools,  not  only  in  each  metropolis,  but  in  many  of  the  great 
provincial  towns,    and  the    greater   wealth   diffused    throughout 
sijcieiy  places  the  means  of  acquiring  an  education  within  the; 
FPadh  of  a  greater  number  of  persons  than  possessed  them  for- 
merly. 

The  College  of  Surgeons  and  the  Society  of  A])othecariei  have 
res|>ectively  taken  advantage  of  these  circumstances,  and  have 
gradually  increased  the  amount  of  studies  required  of  those  who 
come  before  them.*  No  one  can  now  receive  a  licence  of  any 
kind  to  practise  who  has  not  been  engaged  for  at  least  three 
Tears  in  the  pursuit  of  his  profession  in  a  regularly  organised 
medical  school,  not  more  than  three  months  being  allowed  for 
a  vacation  in  each  of  these  years.  Many  young  men  indeed  re- 
maiQ  in  the  schools  for  a  still  longer  period ;  but  we  doubt 
vhether  it  would  be  safe  to  make  a  more  prolonged  education  a 
matter  of  necessity:  and  in  fact,  a  diligent  student  may  obtain 
a  great  deal  of  information,  and  may  qualify  himself  for  becoming 
an  excellent  practitioner  on  all  ordinary  occasions,  during  the  term 
which  is  now  prescribed. 

But  although  no  alteration  in  the  system  of  education  may  be 
wanted  in  this  respect,  it  appears  to  us  that  much  alteration  is 
wanted  otherwise.  By  the  Act  of  1815  it  is  made  necessary  that 
crery  candidate  for  a  licence  to  practise  as  an  apothecary  should 
We  been  apprenticed  to  an  apothecary^  who  also  had  been  li- 

*  W  honour  be  giren  whtts  honour  U  doe.  The  firrt  improvementi  were  made  by 
IW  Society  of  ApouecariMy  and  it  wae  not  until  they  had  eet  the  example  that  tlie 
GaDcfMof  Fhjnaaana  and  Suigeooi  awoke  from  their  long  alumber,  and  discovered  tliat 
^"^tm will  iiuM  fa  inrmiriiifl:  i  nwinT  tftmilnl  mmliinil  rrhimrinii  in  nrnj  rtgnrhnnit 
rftt«|«*Bion. 
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censcd>  during  a  period  of  at  least  five  years ;  and  the  regulationi 
of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  have  from  the  beginning  admitted 
the  candidates  for  examination  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 
The  College  of  Surgeons  formerly  did  not  allow  candidates  to 
appear  before  them  until  they  had  completed  their  twenty-second 
year^  but  of  late  (for  what  reason  it  is  difficult  to  understc^id}  they 
have  taken  ofif  one  year^  and  they  now  admit  them  at  the  same 
age  as  the  apothecaries. 

Now  we  hold  that  the  minds  of  very  few  young  men  can  be  suffi- 
ciently matured  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  to  fit  them  for  such 
serious  and  responsible  duties  as  those  of  a  medical  practitioner : 
and  we  further  see  another  great  evil  as  the  result  olthis  r^|ula- 
tion,  that  it  induces  parents^  in  their  anxiety  to  get  their  children 
off  their  hands  as  soon  as  possible^  to  send  them  to  be^u  their 
professional  stu(hes  while  they  are  yet  boys,  and  often  without  the 
advantage  of  even  a  moderate  degree  of  education  previously. 
We  have  conversed  with  many  persons  who  have  been  engaged  in 
the  education  of  young  men,  not  only  for  the  medical  profession^ 
but  for  others  also^  and  have  always  been  informed  that  those 
whose  minds  have  been  prepared  by  a  good  preliminary  education 
have  on  the  whole  been  found  to  be  much  more  diligent,  and 
to  have  gained  knowledge  much  more  easily,  than  others.  Our 
own  experience,  which  has  been  sufficiently  extensive,  would  lead 
us  to  the  same  conclusion  ;  and  we  suppose  that  no  one  will  ven- 
ture to  deny  that  there  are  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  advan- 
tages belonging  to  a  well-trained  mind  which  are  nowhere  more 
likely  to  be  conspicuous  than  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
medical  profession. 

As  matters  now  stand  we  find  the  subject  of  general  or  pre- 
liminary education  altogether  unnoticed  in  the  regulations  both  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons  and  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries, 
except  indeed  that  the  latter  require  that  the  candidates  should 
construe  some  scraps  of  Latin.  If  education  be  a  thing  of  so 
much  importance,  ought  such  an  omission  to  exist  ?  and  ought  not 
proofs  of  a  good  general  education  to  form  a  part  of  the  docu- 
ments which  the  candidates  are  expected  to  produce  as  entitling 
them  to  examination  ? 

With  all  our  prepossessions  on  the  subject  we  doubt  the  policy 
of  any  regulation  of  this  kind  ;  and  we  would  willingly  avoid  the 
fault  of  recommending  that  over-legislation  which  so  frequently 
defeats  itself.  What  is  to  be  considered  as  a  test  of  a  good  pre- 
liminary education  ?  and  in  what  does  it  consist  ?  On  these  points 
there  may  be  great  differences  of  opinion,  for  while  the  mental 
faculties  may  be  improved  by  the  cultivation  of  various  branches 
of  knowledge,  each  individual  is  apt  to  regard  that  as  most  im- 
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portant  nrhfcii  has   most  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  his 
own*    To  require  degrees  at  colleges  and  universities  for  the 
uiioJe  of  those   who    enter   the   medical    profession   would    be 
manifetitlr  absurd ;    and,  after  all,  the  common  degree  of  B.A. 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  not  incompatible  with  very  little 
siuciv  and  a  verj-    low  degree  of  knowledge.     Are  the   candi- 
•iato  to  be  especially  examined  as  to  their  general  as  well  as 
professional  attainments  ?     There  being  not  fewer  probably  than 
live  or  six  hundred  candi<lates  in  the  year,  who  would  under- 
take the  task  ?  and,  if  such  examinations  were  instituted,  would 
they  not  soon  degenerate  into   a  mere   empty  form?     Are  the 
iiceDdn^  bodies  to    be  satisfied    witli   certificrates  from  school- 
inasieri  and   tutors?     Those  must  have  very   little   knowledge 
of  lie  world,   or  of  the  nature  of  testimcmials  generally,  who 
tiiiak  that  these  would  be  of  the  smallest  value.     Let  us  look  at 
•he  question  as  we  will,  we  perceive  insurmountable  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  any  other  system  than  that  of  offering  a  negative 
encouragement  to  young  men  to  obtain  a  good  general  education, 
bv  the  removal  of  every  inducement  to  begin  their  professional 
studies  before  they  are  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age.     But 
further,  we  believe  that  this  would  be  found  to  be  generally  suffi- 
client.     A  father  will  not  mcur  the  expense  of  entering  his  son  at 
a  medical  school  sooner  than  is  really  necessary ;  and,  for  his  own 
i'ike.  if  not  for  his  son*s,  he  will  be  disposed  to  kec{>  him  em- 
ployed in  some  kind  of  study,  rather  than  that  he  should  dissipate 
bi:;  time  in   idleness.     Besides,  satisfied  as  we  are  of  the  vast 
adniniages  which  the  many  are  likely  to  derive  from  a  good  pre- 
aminary   education,    we   are   aware   that  intellects  of  a  higher 
t'fder  may  overleap  the  barrier  which  the  want  of  it  places  in  their 
▼ay,  and  we   should   be  sorry  to  witness  the   adoption  of  any 
measures  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  prevent  these  master-spirits 
fn^m  entering  the  medical  profession.     The  Inns  of  Court  have 
vted  wisely  in  this  respect.     The  tendency  of  their  regulations  is 
to  encourage  those  who  propose  to  be  called  to  the  bar  to  be  libe- 
nlly  educated.     They  do  not  insist  on  it,  and,  if  they  had  dime  so, 
^  legal  profession  would  have  been  deprived  of  some  of  its  bright- 
est ornaments. 


*  If  tbe  wnngkr  belim'a  that  no  punuit  u  m>  uteAil  to  the  mind  as  that  of  Mathe- 
■■ies,  the  claftical  icholar  u  iiot  leti  disposed  to  attribute  tlie  lame  virtue  to  Greek 
«d  I^tiD,  and  the  MetaphTsiciaii  to  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosopliy.  The  im- 
partial ofaaerrcr,  however,  caniiot  doubt  that  there  are  mauy  kinds  of  exercise  vhich 
npiiUy  tend  to  prodnce  the  denied  result.  It  appears  to  us  tliat  those  who  are  intended 
w  the  medical  pralbiioii  will  generallj  derive  most  adTsntage  from  a  variety  of  studies; 
■id  (without  mtmptw^  fo  iceomiiUDd  aaperflcial  acquirements)  we  should  say  tliat  it  is 
better  fiK  than  to  go  A  imr'*^**  way  iu  each,  than  a  vsy  long  way  iu  oiie  to  the  ezclu- 

But 
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But  it  may  be  urged  that^  if  young  men  are  not  able  t 
obtain  a  licence  to  practise  until  they  are  twenty-three  year 
of  age,  so  many  to  whom  it  is  important  to  obtain  a  livelihooi 
in  early  life  will  be  deterred  from  entering  the  profession 
that  there  will  be  an  inadequate  supply  of  licensed  praetitionen 
and  that  the  result  will  be  to  call  into  existence  a  number  o 
other  practitioners,  who  are  unlicensed  and  unqualified.  It  i 
true  that  such  was  the  effect  of  the  too  stringent  regulations  of  th< 
College  of  Physicians  in  former  times,  and  such  would  be  Hh 
effect  of  too  stringent  regulations  at  any  period.  But  there  mus 
be  much  greater  changes  than  those  which  we  venture  to  sugges 
to  make  us  liable  to  any  such  danger  at  the  present  mom.eat 
The  supply  of  medical  practitioners  is  in  fact  not  only  very  mud 
beyond  the  demand,  but  very  much  beyond  what  is  necessary  U 
ensure  a  just  and  useful  degree  of  competition.  For  the  truth  q 
this  assertion  we  venture  to  appeal  to  the  experience  of  all  thosi 
who  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  making  their  observations  on  .th< 
subject ;  and  to  this  cause  may  mainly  be  attributed  the  preseo 
restless  and  uneasy  state  of  the  profession.  In  this,  as  in  all  othe 
pursuits,  a  certain  degree  of  competition  is  required  for  the  se 
curity  of  the  public ;  but  in  the  medical  profession  it  is  easy  I 
conceive  that  the  competition  may  be  not  only  beyond  what  i 
really  wanted,  but  so  great  as  to  be  actually  mischievous.  Wi 
have  heard  it  suggested  that  a  tax  in  money  should  be  levied  oi 
those  who  are  brought  up  as  medical  practitioners^  in  the  sam« 
manner  as  on  attorneys  and  solicitors ;  but  such  a  tax  would  b* 
of  little  service  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  surel 
one  in  the  shape  of  a  better  education  would  be  much  preferable 

The  addition  of  one  or  two  years  to  the  age  at  which  a  candi 
date  may  be  admitted  for  examination  would  however  be  of  littl* 
avail,  unless  another  change  were  made  at  the  same  time.  W 
have  pointed  out  that  by  the  Act  of  1815  it  is  made  necessar 
that  an  apothecary  should  have  served  an  apprenticeship.  W 
understand,  from  the  evidence  given  before  the  Medical  Committe 
(page  21  of  the  Report  on  the  Apothecaries),  that  Mr.  Rose^  wfe 
introduced  the  bill  into  the  House  of  Commons,  objected  to  tbi 
clause ;  that  it  was  in  consequence  struck  out ;  but  that  it  wa 
afterwards  inserted  in  the  House  of  Lords  (we  believe  on  th 
suggestion  of  one  of  the  bench  of  Bishops).  Dr.  Burrows,  wb 
gives  this  piece  of  secret  history,  says  that  'the  Associatia 
of  g^ieral  Practitioners  were  anxious  for  the  apprentic^ltt^ 
clause,  on  account  of  the  great  difficulty  of  getting  apprentices 
but  what  could  have  passed  in  the  mind  of  the  Right  Reveren* 
Prelate  which  led  him  to  this  notable  piece  of  legislation,  abof 
a  year    after   Parliament  had  passed   an    Act  abolishing   tli 

necessit 
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jiecessitj  of  apprenticeships  in  other  cases,  it  is  difficult  to  com- 
prehead:  nor  is  it  less  remarkable  that  twenty-five  years  should 
hare  been  allowed  to  elapse  without  any  attempt  having  been 
made  to  repeal  a  clause  so  unjust  and  mischievous. 

We  use  these  expressions  not  unadvisedly.     The  tendency  of 
tlie  apprenticeship  system  is  always  to  throw  a  great  impediment 
in  the  way  of  obtaining  a  good  general  education ;  and  in  a  great 
nnmber  of  instances  to  prevent  it  altogether.    The  law  requires 
five  years*  apprenticeship,  and  the  corporate  bodies  require  three 
years  of  study  in  a  medical  school,  making  eight  years  in  all. 
If  a  vonxig  man  is  to  obtain  his  licence  (as  he  may  now  obtain  it) 
at  the  a^  of  twenty-one,  and  serves  the  full  term  of  his  appren- 
^werfup  in  a  village  or  town  in  which  there  are  no  lectures  and 
DO  hospital,  he  must  be  taken  from  school  and  apprenticed  at 
Autecn  years  of  age.     If  the  law  be  evaded,  as  it  sometimes  is, 
ty  the  master  giving  up  two  years  of  the  term  of  apprenticeship, 
*dl  there  are  six  years  left,  and  the  boy  is  taken  from  school  at 
Meen.     If  the  master  reside  in  a  large  town  in  which  the  ap- 
prentice has  the  opportunity  of  pursuing  his  studies  in  the  hos- 
piul  and  lecture-room  from  the  beginning  of  his  apprenticeship, 
still,  even  under  these   more  favourable   circumstances,    under 
thich  it  can  fall   to  the  lot  of  very  few  to   be  placed,    he  is 
lunched  in  his  profession  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  just  as  he  is 
entering  on  that  important  period  in  which,  in  the  course  of  two 
jeart,  a  well-disposed  young  man  will  make  greater  progress 
vith  respect  to  his  general  education  than  in  all  the  former  years 
of  his  life  put  together. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  objections.  Is  this  a  j  ust  monopoly  ? 
Is  there  no  way  of  learning  pharmacy,  but  by  means  of  an  ap- 
prenticeship ?  A  member  of  the  Committee  asks  with  great 
reason,  'If  young  men,  in  addition  to  the  customary  four  years 
of  study  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  were  to  pass  ten  or 
tvelre  numths  exclusively  in  learning  pharmacy,  why  should 
they  not  be  permitted  to  act  as  general  practitioners? '  (Re- 
ffrl  on  the  Apothecaries,  p.  22.)  And  again,  '  Were  a  young 
nan  to  graduate  as  a  bachelor  of  medicine  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
Ividge,  and  afterwards  to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine, 
wd  Cmm  the  want  of  an  adequate  fortune  be  at  length  prevented 
pnctising  as  a  physician,  why  should  he  be  prevented  acting  as  a 
pnezal  practitioner?*  Yet  both  these  descriptions  of  persons 
aie  prevented  practising  in  that  capacity  under  the  existing  law. 

We  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  a  residence  for  a  limited 

period  in  the  house  of  an  apothecary  is  likely  to  be  very  useful 

to  the  student  who  proposes  to  enter  on  the  same  line  of  practice ; 

Wt  we  cannot  ooncei?e  that  an  apprenticeship  for  five  years,  or 
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even  for  three  years,  is  necessary,  nor  indeed  any  apprenticesihi] 
at  all.  At  all  events  there  are  good  reasons  why  the  legislature 
should  not  interfere  with  a  matter  of  this  kind.  It  may  ver 
safely  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  parents  and  guardians^  an< 
of  the  yomig  men  themselves;  especially  if  the  Society  of  Apothe 
caries  require,  as  they  have  a  right,  and  indeed  as  they  are  bound 
to  do,  that  the  candidates  for  their  licence,  before  they  had  begui 
to  learn  anatomy,  or  at  any  rate  in  addition  to  their  other  studies, 
should  have  devoted  a  certain  time  to  the  study  of  pharmacy. 

It  is  far  from  our  intention  to  occupy  the  time  of  our  readen 
by  a  lengthened  discussion  as  to  the  details  of  medical  education : 
but  our  inquiries  would  indeed  be  incomplete  if  we  left  the  sub- 
ject altogether  unnoticed.  The  College  of  Physicians,  for  their 
part  of  the  profession,  merely  require  that  the  candidates  should 
have  been  engaged  in  their  professional  studies  for  five  entire 
years ;  that  they  should  have  passed  three  of  these  years  in  at- 
tendance on  the  medical  practice  of  an  hospital ;  that  they  should 
bring  proofs  of  their  having  pursued  the  various  sciences  on 
which  the  art  of  medicine  is  founded :  and  they  descend  to  no 
further  particulars.  The  Company  of  Apothecaries,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  only  specify  exactly  the  courses  of  lectures,  but  the 
precise  number  of  lectures  in  each  course,  and  the  periods  during 
which  the  student  is  to  attend  them,  so  that  he  has  little  choice  as 
to  the  mode  of  occupying  his  time  cither  in  the  summer  or  winter. 
The  College  of  Surgeons  in  their  curriculum  pursue  an  inter- 
mediate course,  leaving  a  good  deal,  but  not  so  much  as  is  left  bjf 
the  College  of  Physicians,  to  the  discretion  of  the  student.  It 
appears  to  us,  if  any  of  these  bodies  be  in  an  error  (and  indeed 
they  cannot  be  all  in  the  right),  that  the  error  of  the  Collie  ol 
Physicians  is  much  safer  than  that  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries^ 
or  even  of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  It  has  been  observed,  we 
believe  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  '  no  one  can  properly  be  said  tc 
be  well  educated  who  has  not  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  self-edu- 
cated :'  and  all  our  experience  would  lead  us  to  regard  tliis  maxim 
as  especially  applicable  to  the  education  of  medical  students.  It 
is  the  duty  "of  the  governing  bodies  to  prescribe  for  them  a  general 
plan  of  study ;  but  as  to  the  details,  we  are  much  mistaken  if  the} 
will  not  manage  them  better  for  themselves  than  they  can  be 
managed  for  them.  One  result  of  the  present  system,  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  students  who  mean  to  be  general  practitioners,  is,  that 
they  are  too  much  encumbered  with  lectures.  Let  it  be  borne 
in  mind  that  it  is  of  little  use  to  sit  on  the  benches  and  listen  to 
a  lecture  >vithout  taking  notes  in  writing,  and  that  such  notes 
are  of  little  value,  unless  at  one  period  or  another  a  fair  copy  is 
made  of  them  so  as  to  be  in  a  fit  state  for  reference  hereafter. 

If 
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It  the  stndents  were  rigidly  to  attend  every  lecture  prescribed  by 
the  College  of  Sur§reons  and  Society  of  Apothecaries  (which  in 
fart  they  scarcely  ever  do),  they  would  amount  to  not  fewer  than 
loOO,  exclusive  of  clinical  lectures  on  cases  in  the  hospital,  of 
which  the  number  is   uncertain.     If  we  add  to  the  number  of 
honn  which  the  lectures  themselves  occupy,  those  which  ouf^ht 
to  be  occupied  in  making:  fair  copies  of  the  notes  which  are  taken 
of  them,  we  may  form  some  notion  of  the  ]al>our  which  a  strict 
attendance  on  lectures  alone  imposes  on  the  students.     Wo  have 
nn  doubt  that  there  are  few  of  these  courses  of  lectures  which 
might  not   l>e    useftdly  abridgfed.      The    College   of  Surpfoons 
'*ipert  certificates  to  be  produced  of  attendance  on  140  anatomical 
/frtares  and    100  demonstrations  durin^j^  each  of  three   winter 
seasons.     We  conceive  that  tliis  regulation  might  advantageously 
he  rommuted    for   another  merely  rerjuiring  proofs   of  liaving 
studied  anatomy  during  two  winters.     Fifty  lectures  would  teach 
*ll  that  lectures  ought  to  be  expected  to  teach  of  the  Materia 
iMica,  whereas  100  are  required  at  present.     In  like  manner 
the  lectures  on  1)4)tany  might  very  safely  be  reduced  from  fifty  to 
tventv;  those  on  the  practice  of  physic  from  \Qi)  to  seventy  or 
ciffhty ;  and  those  on  medical  jurisprudence  from  fifty  to  a  dozen. 

The   foregoing    o1)ser>'ations   would    indeed   be   misplaced    if 
Iwlures  were  the  only  road,  or  the  principal  road,  to  knowledge, 
which  is  open  to  the  student.     They  are  but  tin?  means  to  an  end. 
The  good  anatomist  is  made  what  he  is  not  by  attendinir  lectures, 
but  by  his  own  labours  in  the  dissecting-room.     A  knowledge  of 
(hseases,  and  of  the  mode  of  treatment,  is  obtaine<l  n()t  from  lectures, 
but  from  a  diligent  attendance  in  the  wards  of  the  hospital ;  fr(»m 
taking  notes  of  cases,  and  thinking  of  them  afterwards.    In  attend- 
ing lectures  the  mind  is  merely  passive.     It  receives  knowle<lpfe, 
but  when  received  it  does  little  or  nothing  with  it.     But  what  is 
chiefly  wanted  to  make  a  good  practitioner,  cither  in  medicine  or 
rargery,  is  that  he  should  have  acquired  the  habit  of  observing, 
thinking,  and  acting  for  himself;  and  this  is  to  be  accomplishetl, 
not  on  the  lienches  of  the  lecture-room,  but  in  the  wards  of  the 
hospital ;  where  the  student  finds,  not  dull  descriptions  of  disease, 
but  disease  itself  in  all  its  variety  of  forms  changing  from  day  to 
day ;  where  every  bed  tells  an  impressive  history  to  those  who  are 
disposed  to  read  it;  and  where  the  intellect  is  animatcid  and  sharp- 
ened by  collision  with  the  intellects  of  others.     We  scarcely  know 
any  phjiicians  or  surgeons  to  London  hospitals  with  whom  it  is  not 
t  matter  of  deep  regret  that  the  great  majority  of  the  young 
■^  should  be  lo  much  occupied  in  other  ways,  that  they  have 
^^  little  time  left  which  they  can  devote  to  their  hospital  etu- 
din.    The  nnmber.  of  those  who  take  written  notes  of  the  cases 
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is  very  limite<l,  and  there  are  many  who  do  not  visit  the  wards  on 
an  average  more  than  three  or  four  days  in  the  week.  We  would 
willingly  see  the  number  of  lectures  curtailed  to  whatever  point 
may  Ije  necessary,  so  as  to  enable  the  students  to  find  time  for 
pursuing  in  an  efficient  manner  this  higher  and  more  essential 
part  of  their  education. 

We  offer  no  apology  for  having  entered  thus  at  length  into  the 
working  of  the  present  system,  as  it  relates  to  the  general  practi- 
tioners. What  we  have  to  offer  respecting  the  other  classes  of  the 
profession  may  be  comprised  in  a  smaller  compass. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  how  large  a  portion  of 
the  Evidence  before  us  relates  to  the  disputes  between  the  Fellows 
and  Licentiates  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  These  disputes 
have  indeed  been  most  unfortunate,  and  it  is  easy  to  show  that 
they  have  tended  in  no  small  degree  to  impair  the  usefulness  of 
this  ancient  institution. 

In  order   that  we    may  make   ourselves  intelligible  to  those 
among  our  readers  who  are  unlearned  in  these   matters,  it  is 
necessary  to  explain  that  the  Fellows  of  the  College,  who  constitute 
the  corporation,  have  at  different  times  enacted  bye-laws  prevent- 
ing any  but  the  graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  being  ad- 
mitted into  their  body.     To  other  physicians  they  merely  gave 
licences  to  practise.     A  few,  indeed,  who  were  not  English  gra- 
duates, were  from  time  to  time  received  as  fellows,  but  so  V€*ry 
few  that  they  formed  the  smallest  possible  exception  to  the  general 
rule.     This  exclusive  system  was  galling  to  the  excluded,  which 
was  natural  enough.     But  the  licentiates  also  believed  very  gene- 
rally that  it  interfered  with  their  professional  advancement,  and  in 
this  we  have  no  doubt  that  they  were  mistaken.      The  public 
knew  little,  and  cared  still  less,  about  the  difference  between  them  ; 
and  if  the  greater  number  of  those  who  obtained  a  very  lai^e 
practice  in  the  metropolis  belonged  to  the  order  of  fellows,  this 
was  to  be  attributed  to  their  having  been  brought  up  with  the 
English  gentry  at  the  Universities,  and  to  their  having  received 
their  professional  education  in  London,  and  not  to  their  being 
fellows  of  the  college.      However,  the  result  was  to   make    a 
divided  house,  and  to  produce  a  mischievous  jealousy  between  the 
two  orders  of  physicians.     It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
original  intention  of  the  fellows  vras  to  maintain  the  general  re- 
spectability and  usefulness  of  their  profession    by  encouraging 
persons  of  good  education  to  enter  into  it.     But  in  process  of 
time  the  fellows,  in  their  anxiety  about  the  means,  seem  to  have 
forgotten   the   end.      Young   men,   with   the   smallest    possible 
amount  of  medical  science,  were  at  once   admitted  as  fellows, 
while  soma  of  the  most  accomplished  and  experienced  physicians 

remained 
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remained  in  the  ranks  of  tlic  licentiates.     Nor  was  this  all.     No 

regiilation  was  thought  to  be  necessary  as  to  medical  education  * 

\he  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  (whicli  in  itself  means  little  or 

mAbln^f  as  there  arc  universities  at  which  it  may  be  purchased 

iur  a  few  pounds,)  with  two  years'  residence  in  any  university  in 

nluch  degrees  are  granted,  being  all  that  was  required.     The 

cuiisc(]uencc  was,  that  many  were  admitted  as  licentiates,  and  even 

aa  fellows  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  whose  medical  education 

«as  inlrrior  to  tliat  which  has  been  for  some  years  required  of  the 

apfitbccarv.      'i'he  list  of  physicians  went  on  increasing   much 

bejond  the  demand  which  had  existed  for  them  even  in  former 

tiuei  and  tbis  at  a  period  when  the  improved  eilucation  of  the 

a/ioiiiecaries,  and  the  elevation  of  this  part  of  the  profession,  ren- 

ueml  the  demand  very  much  less  than  it  was  before.     The  effect 

of  this  may  not  have  been  personally   felt  by  those  physicians 

nliusc  talents  and  attainments,  sup])orted  by  the  good  opinion  of 

tlieir  professional  brethren,  have  raised  them  to  high  places ;  but 

nc  are  convinced  that  it  has  been  felt  enough  by  others,  <and  that 

tbe  body  at  large  have  suffered.      Of  course  there  can  be  no 

aljsolute  rule  as  to  the  relative  qualifications  of  physicians  and 

^oeral  practitioners.     There  must  always  be  a  certain  number  of 

the  latter  class  who  stand  higher  in  public  estimation  than  the 

average  of  the  former ;  and  there  must  be  always  some  physicians 

vhii  will   be  below  the  average  of  general  practitioners.     The 

(lifTcrence  of  talent  and  activity  in  different  individuals  must  lead 

to  ibis.     But  the  question  is,  not  as  to  individuals,  l>ut  as  to  the 

btxiv  at  large ;  and  it  is  plain  that,  to  establish  physicians  as  a 

InzixcT  grade  of  ttie  profession,  without  it  being  made  necessary 

tiiat  they  should  begin  the  world  with  a  higher  kind  of  profes* 

sif>nal  education,  is  absurd ;  and  this  is  what  the  fellows  of  the 

college  seem  for  a  long  time  to  have  overlooked. 

The  foregoing  obsenntions  will  enable  our  readers  to  under- 
stand better  the  existing  order  of  things.  They  would  have  been 
otherwise  irrelevant.  Several  years  ago  a  more  liberal  spirit 
began  to  prevail  in  the  College,  which  gradually  gaining  strength 
and  influence  among  the  fellows,  at  last  induced  them  to  put  an 
end  to  the  old  exclusive  system ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  require 
thai  candidates  for  a  license  should  have  had  as  complete  a 
medical  education  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain ;  the  only  exception 
to  this  rule  being  in  lavour  of  general  practitioners  who,  having 
been  many  years  in  practice^  and  being  forty  years  of  age,  are 
sUowcd  to  show  that  they  have  made  such  acquirements  in  that 
iiiuation  as  to  ph^  them  on  a  level  with  those  who  have  possessed 
inwe  extensive  opportunities  of  improvement  in  early  life. 
We  own  that  we  do  not  see  how  this  new  system  of  the  College 

o( 
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of  Physicians  can  be^  in  essential  matters^  much  altered  for  the 
better.  But  we  say  this  on  the  understanding  that  it  is  discreetly 
and  judiciously  administered.  Although  no  evidence  of  a  good 
preliminary  education  is  required  by  the  College,  except  that  of 
a  portion  of  the  examination  being  conducted  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, still  this  most  important  object  is  promoted  indirectly,  and 
perhaps  more  efficiently  than  it  could  be  by  positive  enactments. 
Candidates  are  not  admitted  for  examination  before  they  are 
twenty-six  years  of  age  ;  and  we  apprehend  that  the  effect  of  this 
must  be,  that  this  part  of  the  profession  will  be  chiefly  occupied 
by  those  who  have  had  a  liberal  education ;  and  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  candidates  will  (as  was  the  case  in  former  times) 
have  pursued  their  general  studies  in  one  of  the  English  univer- 
sities, and  their  professional  studies  in  the  medical  schools  of 
London. 

The  London  College  of  Surgeons  makes  no  distinction  between 
those  of  their  body  who  enter  life  as  surgeon-apothecaries  or 
general  practitioners  and  those  who  are  engaged  merely  in  the 
practice  of  surgery,  except  that  the  latter  class  are  alone  eligible 
to  scats  in  the  governing  body  or  council.  There  is  but  one  plan 
of  education,  and  one  kind  of  examination,  for  all.  Yet  no  one 
aspires  to  the  situation  of  surgeon  to  a  London  hospital,  or  to  be 
a  teacher  of  anatomy  in  one  of  the  metropolitan  schools,  without 
having  added  two  or  three  years  of  professional  study  to  those 
which  are  required  by  the  College;  and  there  are  few  among 
them  who  are  not  qualified  to  undergo  a  much  more  general  and 
searching  examination  than  that  to  which  they  are  subjected.  To 
this  extent,  then,  what  may  be  termed  the  voluntary  system,  seems 
to  have  answered  the  purpose  well  enough  ;  and  if  we  look  fur- 
ther, as  far  as  London  is  concerned,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  to 
contradict  that  opinion.  When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  office  of 
surgeon  to  a  London  hospital,  there  is  never  any  want  of  ^vell- 
qualified  candidates*;  and  if  we  refer  to  the  history  of  the  profession, 
from  the  days  of  Cheselden  downwards,  we  find  no  description  of 
practitioners  who  have  done  more  for  the  improvement  of  their 
art,  and  of  the  sciences  on  which  it  is  founded,  than  the  hospital- 
surgeons  and  anatomical  teachers  of  London.  Nevertheless  it 
appears  to  us  very  questionable  whether  the  council  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons  ought  to  rest  satisfied  with  leaving  matters  as  they 
now  are.  Formerly  there  were  few  hospitals,  and  no  medical 
schools,  beyond  the  confines  of  the  metropolis.  There  is  an 
hospital  now  in  most  of  the  considerable  provincial  towns ;  and  in 
many  of  the  larger  towns  there  are  medical  schools  also.  The 
medical  pfficers  of  the  hospitals^  and  the  lecturers  and  other 
teachers  in  the  schools,  are  the  instructors  and  example  of  the 

next 
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next  generation  of  practitioners ;  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance thM   these    offices  should  be  filled   in  the    best  possible 
manner.     To  limit  the  choice  of  the  governors  of  hospitals,  by 
whose  activity  and  benevolence  these  institutions  are  supported,  is 
out  of  the  question ;  but  ought  not  the   College   of  Surgeons, 
psfciblished  as  it  is  by  a  royal  charter  for  the  advancement  of 
sunrpn-.  to  offer  to  the  public  a  list  of  those  individuals  who,  by 
a  very  extended  education,  and  by  the  examination  which  they 
LaTe  gone  through  afterwards,  have  proved  themselves  to  be  qua- 
lified. AS  far  as  education  can  qualify  them,  to  fill  those  higher 
sitoatioDs  in  which  they  incur  so  heavy  a  responsibility,  not  only 
Ui  ibe  existing  race  of  their  fellow-creatures,  but  also  to  posterity  ? 
Simethinjj  like  this  has,  indeed,  been  already  attempted  by  the 
Culiejsre.      They  instituted  an  examination  of  those   who  were 
(Ipsiroiis  of  being  recognised  as  teachers  of  anatomy  and  surgery. 
No  one  %vas  to  be  admitted  as  a  candidate  who  had  not  completed 
his  twenty-fourth  year,  or  who  had  not  already  passed  the  ordi- 
nan*  examination.     As  this  regulation  did  not  affect  the  esta- 
blished teachers^  no  one  had  a  right  to  complain  of  its  injustice; 
and  it  certainly  appeared  to  many  who  might  be  considered  to  be 
CTimpetent  judges,  that  it  was  calculated  to  be  productive  of  much 
2ood  ultimately.     The  council,  however,  thought  it  expedient  to 
retrace  their  steps ;  and  the  regulation  was  rescinded  in  the  course 
of  a  year  or  two  after  its  enactment.     It  was  said  that  the  plan 
M  not  answer ;  that  it  was  difficult  to  put  it  into  execution,  &c.  &c. 
We  own  that  we  do  not  perceive  what  difficulties  could  have  been 
met  with  which  might  not  have  been  overcome,  if  a  suitable  ap- 
paratus had  been  provided  for  the  purpose. 

It  appears  from  the  evidence  before  the  Committee — we  refer 
especially  to  that  of  Sir  Charles  Clarke  (pp,  274-288  of  the  Report 
«n  the  Phjfiicians) — that  there  is  at  present  no  examination  of 
those  who  contemplate  being  engaged  in  the  practice  of  midwifery 
as  to  their  qualifications  in  that  department  of  the  profession. 
There  are  indeed  few,  if  any,  of  this  class  of  practitioners  who 
restrict  themselves  wholly  to  this  kind  of  practice,  or  who  have 
not  received  a  licence  of  some  kind,  either  from  the  College  of 
Phiwicians,  or  from  the  College  of  Surgeons,  or  from  the  Society 
of  Apothecaries ;  so  that  their  qualifications  are  tested  to  a  certain 
extent.  At  the  same  time,  as  there  is  no  profession  which  is 
more  important  than  midwifery,  or  which  deals  in  greater  respon- 
ftbilitiesj  there  seem  to  be  no  good  reasons  why  those  who  prac- 
tise it  should  not  undergo  a  special  elimination  as  well  as  those 
who  practise  medicine  and  surgery.  There  may  be,  however, 
tome  diffierenoes  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  accomplishing 
Ak  object  The  eminent  practitioner  to  whom  we  have  just  re- 
ferred 
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ferred  states  in  his  evidence  that  the  daty  may  be  undertaken  bj 
the  College  of  Physicians^  but  that  it  ought  to  be  undertaken  bj 
the  College  of  Surgeons.  To  us  it  appears  that>  of  the  cases 
which  it  is  usual  for  the  practitioners  in  midwifery  to  attend,  feiv 
only  can  be  considered  as  being  in  the  province  of  surgery ;  andj 
if  we  are  not  misinformed,  a  high  legal  authority  has  given  it  ai 
his  opinion  that  the  College  of  Surgeons,  under  their  present 
charter,  have  not  the  power  to  institute  an  examination  of  this 
kind.  There  seems  to  be  no  method  of  getting  over  the  difficulty 
without  some  additional  power  being  conferred  on  the  existing' 
institutions,  or  a  separate  board  being  established  for  the  purpose; 
and  we  can  scarcely  venture  to  say,  without  more  reflection  than 
we  have  hitherto  had  leisure  to  bestow  on  the  subject)  which  of 
these  methods  may  be  preferable. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  article  we  have  offered  some  remarks  as 
to  the  difficulty  of  instituting  such  examinations  as  will  prove  a 
sufficiently  accurate  test  of  the  qualifications  of  medical  students. 
But  the  subject  is  one  of  the  greatest  practical  importance ;  and 
we  feel  it  to  be  our  dutv  to  recur  to  it. 

An  efficient  examination,  which  distinguishes  the  well-qualified 
from  the  ill-qualified  practitioner,  and  sends  the  latter  back  to 
improve  himself  by  further  study,  cannot  fail  to  do  essential  service 
to  tbe  community ;  while  an  inefficient  examination,  which  gives  to 
the  idle  and  the  ignorant  the  same  licence  which  it  gives  to  die 
industrious  and  well-informed,  is  worse  than  no  examination  atal^ 
and  actually  mischievous.  This  is  a  truism  which  no  one  will 
dispute.  But  by  what  means  may  a  proper  system  of  examination 
be  secured  ? 

To  whatever  extent  the  system  of  learning  by  rote  (or  being 
crammed)  may  be  carried  by  the  ol  w^oXXoi  of  the  universities,  we 
may  venture  to  say  that  it  falls  far  short  of  what  happens  among 
the  Of  TToWoi  of  the  medical  students.  It  is  notorious  that  the 
majority  of  those  who  mean  to  offer  themselves  for  examination  at 
the  College  of  Surgeons  or  at  Apothecaries'  Hall  are,  for  the 
two  or  three  preceding  months,  regularly  and  daily  drilled  for  the 
occasion  ;  that  there  are  individuals  in  London  who  make  con- 
siderable incomes  by  dispensing  this  spurious  species  of  instruc- 
tion ;  and  that  it  is  no  small  proportion  of  the  medical  students 
who,  having  neglected  all  the  early  part  of  their  education,  are  at 
last  qualified  in  no  better  way  than  this  for  the  examination  which 
is  to  crown  their  labours. 

Now  we  are  not  so  Utopian  as  to  believe  that  these  things 
can  be  altogether  prevented,  where  the  object  of  the  examina- 
tion must  necessarily  be  to  ascertain  not  whether  the  candidate 
has  the  highest,  but  whether  be  has  the  lowest  degree  of  know* 

ledge 
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Ird/re  and  iaicnt  niith  which  he  may  be  tolerated  ns  a  practitioner. 
I]ot  ibe  evil  is  enormous^  and  ouglit  to  be  correctcil  as  much 
as  possible. 

TLe  ijist  step  towards  this  would  be  one  which  we  have  al- 

rradvsu?8fe$ted,  namelv,  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  lec- 

tures  ii-bi(4i  the  students  are  expected  to  attend,  so  as  to  place 

more  time  at  their  disposal  for  self-education  in  the  dissecting- 

ruoiD  and  in  the  wards  of  the  hospital.     The  rest  must  be  done 

liT  the  examiners  ;  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 

intealion  of  medical  education  is  to  make^  not  philosophers,  but 

sliiKul  3UMi  useful  practitioners ;  and  that  those  who  have  higher 

aspiratioos  may  very  safely  be  left  to  accomplish  their  object  in 

their  own  way.      In  the  examinations  they  should  especially  make 

it  ihciT  business  to  ascertain  what  is  the  amount  of  practical  know- 

Ifike,  drawn  from  their  own  observations,  which  the  candidates 

pjsscss ;  and  with  this  view  they  should  interrogate  thcm>  not  so 

much  about  what  they  have  been  taught  in  lectures  as  about  what 

they  Lave  themselves  witnessed,  and  which  cannot  be  learned  by 

njte.    But  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects  it  is  necessary 

tbat  the  boards  of  examiners  should  be  rendered  as  eflicient  as 

possible  ;  and  it  appears  to  us  that  they  cannot  be  eflicient  unless 

they  include  a  certain  number  of  individuals  who,  either  as  medical 

ofiicera  of  hospitals,  or  as  teachers  of  some  branch  of  the  science 

of  medicine^  have  been  accustomed  to  dcsxl  with  students.     We 

suppose  that  it  rarely  or  never  happens  tLit  any  are  appointed  to 

the  office  of  examiners  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  who  have  not  at 

une  period  or  another  ofliciatcd  as  tutors.     Tlie  cases  are  parallel, 

and  the  rule  which  is  good  in  the  one  cannot  fail  to  be  so  in  the 

other. 

At  the  College  of  Surgeons,  as  we  are  informed,  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Guthrie  (page  13  of  the  Report  on  the  Suryeotis),  it  is 
tisittl  to  elect  the  examiners  from  the  members  of  tlie  Council  in 
the  onkr  of  seniority.  Whether  this  be  or  be  not  a  mere  matter 
of  cBstom,  the  principle  is  clearly  wrong.  The  Council  in  this, 
ai  in  all  other  matters,  have  no  business  to  a)nsider  anything  but 
the  good  of  the  profession  and  the  public ;  and  in  the  construction 
of  ibe  court  of  examiners  they  should  follow  no  other  rule  than  that 
of  choosing  the  individuals  who  are  the  best  fitted  for  the 
ofica.  At  the  tame  time,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  for- 
nriy,  there  aeems  to  be  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  court 
of  examiners  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  at  present,  there 
kng  no  member  of  it  who  has  not  been  either  a  surgeon  to  a 
Loedoa  hospital  or  a  lecturer  on  Anatomy  or  Surgery  in  one  of 
tbe  principal  mediosl  schools.  But  lei  us  see  how  it  is  with 
Kipeci  to  other  iiistiivtioiis«     At  the  Collie  of  Physicians  the 

examinations 
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examinations  are  conducted  bj  the  President  and  Censors, 
former  is  generally  re-elected  annually  for  a  series  of  years, 
latter  in  former  times  were  chosen  from  the  fellows  in  rota 
holding  the  office  only  for  a  single  year.     We  can  conceiri 
worse  method  of  appointing  a  court  of  examiners  than  thii 
while  it  led  to  many  being  placed  in  that  situation  who  were 
qualified  for  it  by  their  previous  habits,  it  afforded  no  one 
opportunity  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  duties  of  his  office 
he  had  been  elected  to  it.     By  the  new  regulations  of  the  Col 
however,  the   election  of  the  Censors  is  differently  condu* 
The  rotation  system  is  abandoned,  the  Council  proposing  anni 
those  whom  they  believe  to  be  the  most  proper  persons,  subje 
the  approbation  of  a  general  assembly  of  the  fellows.     It  ren 
to  be  seen  whether  the  College  avail  themselves  of  this  alter: 
so  as  to  make  their  board  of  examiners  such  as  it  ought  to  be 

The  examiners  at  Apothecaries'  Hall  are  selected  solely : 
the  members  of  the  Apothecaries'  Society.  This  is  in  accord 
with  the  act  of  1815,  which  leaves  the  Society  no  alternative 
port  on  the  Apothecaries,  page  17).  But  the  Society  is  a  < 
mercial  body,  into  which  admittance  is  procured  only  by  patrii 
or  purchase,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  why  the  legish 
should  have  restricted  their  choice  of  examiners  in  this  mai 
If  a  licentiate  be  remarkably  well  qualified  to  officiate  as  an 
miner,  why  should  he  be  ineligible  because  he  is  not  actua 
member  of  the  corporation  ?  But  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
should  have  been  opened  wider  still ;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
if  the  Court  of  Assistants,  by  whom  the  examiners  are  appou 
had  had  it  in  their  power  to  do  so,  they  would  have  procurec 
assistance  of  some  physicians  to  hospitals  and  lecturers  in  scl 
of  medicine  as  assessors  to  the  Court  of  Examiners,  and  th{ 
so  doing  they  would  have  greatly  added  to  the  usefulness  an< 
spectability  of  the  examination. 

We  believe  that  in  the  foregoing  observations  we  have  poi 
out  the  principal  defects  of  the  present  system,  as  far  as  it  re 
to  the  education  and  licensing  of  medical   practitioners, 
next  point  to  be  considered  is,  by  what  means  these  defects  nu 
remedied. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  is  nothing  which  may  not  be 
complished  by  the  corporations  themselves,  provided  that 
Crown  and  the  Legislature  afford  them  some  assistance 
making  the  necessary  alterations  in  their  charters  and  act 
parliament.  We  cannot,  however,  look  with  much  confident 
this  source  of  amendment.  The  corporations  are  all  indepen 
of  each  other.  There  is  no  bond  of  union  between  them.  *] 
have  to  legislate  for  a  profession  the  different  branches  of  ¥i 


J  (ad  we  give  tlifm  credit  for  tfac  public  spirit  which 
splayed  on  that  occasioo)  undertook  the  charge  of  the 
id  ■HKiiin  which  PnTliament  had  purcliotcd  of  the  cxe- 
at  Mr.  John  Hunter.  They  have  made  extensive  addi- 
I  it  Thev  have  erected  building  for  its  rcccjttion,  anti 
bed  a  professorship  and  studentship  nf  rtiinpnrnlivc  ana- 
I  connexion  with  it.     They  have  collected  one  of  the  best 

libiaiies  in  the  world,  and  thrown  it  open  to  the  pro- 
All  this  has  necessarily  involved  thcin  in  a  larg:c  annual 
tnre,  and  tbi-  funds  which  they  have  to  meet  it  arc  almost 

derived  from  the  fees  paid  by  those  who  receive  their 
L  The  remuneration  of  the  court  of  examiners  is  supplied 
e  aame  source.     If  in  addition  to  all  this  we  l.ikc  into  tiie 

that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  corporations,  as  it  is  in  that  of 
lals,  to  like  the  acquirement  of  wealth,  wc  cannot  fail  to 
I  that  the  College  have  a  direct  interest  in  having  as 
ppUcants  for  their  diploma  as  possible.  But  tliis  is  not 
wanted  by  the  public  As  wc  have  already  remarked, 
sire  no  advantage  from  an  influx  of  persons  into  the 
DO  beyond  what  is  wanted  to  ensure  a  proper  degree  of 
tion;  but  it  is  to  them  of  the  highest  importance  that 
bo  are  admitted  should  have  their  minds  as  well  stored 
well  dbciplined  as  possible.  The  position  of  the  Society 
Jbecaries  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
hat  both  their  income  and  their  expenses  are  on  a  smaller 

we  are  far  from  agrcong  with  those  who  would  have  all 
corporations  swept  away,  and  replaced  by  a  new  one.  Wc 
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it  does  not  look  to  its  own  interests  more  than  to  those  of  the 
munity.  The  degree  of  bachelor  of  medicine  is  said  to  be  inte 
for  the  class  of  general  practitioners.*  Those  who  wish  to  o 
this  distinction  are  allowed  to  matriculate  and  begin  their 
fcssion  while  they  are  yet  boys^  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  a 
present  themselves  for  their  last  examination  so  as  to  be  este< 
practitioners  as  soon  as  they  have  passed  their  twenty-first  1 
day.  Fourteen  difTerent  kinds  of  lectures  are  included  i 
curriculum,  being  five  more  than  those  which  are  required  b 
College  of  Surgeons  and  Society  of  Apothecaries:  wbili 
attendance  on  hospital  practice,  which  we  believe  to  be  of 
importance  than  all  the  lectures  put  together,  is  actually 
The  whole  system,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  unnecessarily  coi 
cated.  Yet  we  must  acknowledge  that  it  affords  evidem 
good  intentions  on  the  part  of  those  who  framed  it.  They 
to  have  been  really  anxious  to  place  the  medical  profession 
high  ground  as  possible :  but  they  have  not  had  that  exper 
in  hospitals  and  schools,  nor  that  intercourse  with  students,  \ 
they  should  have  had,  to  enable  them  to  understand  the  true 
ciples  of  medical  education. 

We  conclude  that  it  was  the  failure  of  the  metropohtan 
vcrsity  which  led  Mr.  Warburton,  at  the  close  of  the  last  s< 
of  parliament,  to  lay  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commoi 
Bill  '  for  the  Registration  of  Medical  Practitioners.'  Undc 
provisions  of  this  Bill  every  medical  practitioner  is  require 
cause  his  name  to  be  registered  annusilly  in  an  office  establ 
for  the  purpose ;  and  for  the  privilege  of  being  compelled  tc 
this  trouble  he  is  to  pay  an  annual  tax.  Then  the  whole  bo 
licensed  practitioners  are  to  proceed  at  stated  periods  to  the  el< 
of  three  medical  parliaments,  one  for  each  of  the  three  king( 
These  parliaments  are  to  assemble  in  each  month  of  Octobe: 
in  London,  another  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  third  in  Dublin  ;  i 
is  to  be  their  office  to  regulate  all  the  affairs  of  the  medical 
fcssion.  Between  them  they  are  to  elect  another  superior  parlia 
for  the  whole  empire,  which  is  to  hold  its  meetings  in  Londoi 
by  which  they  themselves  are  to  be  governed.  It  must  be  a 
unnecessary  to  point  out  the  classes  of  persons  of  whom  w< 
expect  these  parliaments  to  consist:  we  must  not  look  a 
them  for  those  who  love  the  tranquil  pursuit  of  science- 
pass  their  days  and  nights  in  accumulating  knowledge  for  i 
use  ;  nor  for  those  who  by  their  labours  have  already  earne 
good  opinion  of  the  public^  and  are  fully  occupied  in  the  exi 
of  their  professional  duties ;  but  rather  for  the  vain  and  the  i 

*  See  the  Report  on  Medical  Refonn  iii  the  *  Tnuoxactioiis  of  the  Pirovinei 
dical  ABSociatioxi,*  voL  viii.  p.  41. 
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fnr  those  who  hanker  after  a  noisy  notoriety,  and  Lave  abundance 
of  leisure  liecause  they  have  no  professional  employment.  It  is  a 
matter  of  course  that  such  elccti<ms,  like  all  other  elections  in  this 
country,  must  eventually  merge  in  politics;  in  the  competition 
of  Whigs  and  Tories,  Conservatives  and  Radicals.  The  best 
thirij?  tliat  can  be  said  of  this  scheme  is,  tiiat  it  is  utterly  imprac* 
ticible ;  and  with  this  impression  on  our  minds,  it  api)ears  to  us 
ncodless  to  follow  it  throu^rh  its  various  ramifications. 

If  the  medical  profession  as  a  body  possessed  estates  cind  cha- 
ritios.  or  as  individuals  had  some  special  powers  and  privileo^es 
which  required  protection,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  consider  how 
far  a  system  of  popular  and  representative  government  might  bo 
made  applicable  to  it.  But  no  such  occasion  exists,  and  wo 
orm  that  wc  are  not  sufficiently  far-sighted  to  discover  what  good 
reason  there  can  be  for  introducing  into  it  such  an  element  of 
a^tation  and  discord. 

We  have  already  shown  that  what  is  wanted  is  simply  this  :  that 
the  medical  profession  should  be  rendered  as  useful  as  possible  to 
society,  and  that  it  should  be  enabled  to  maintain  for  itself  an 
honourable  and  respectable  station  in  it ;  and  we  are  much  mis- 
tiken  if  we  have  not  also  shown  that  the  machinery  of  the  meilical 
corporations,  such  as  they  now  are,  is  not  sufficient  to  produce 
the  desired  result.     That  these  corporations  should  have  no  re- 
sponsibility, except  to  themselves,  is  an  anomaly  which  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  any  longer  to  exist;   and  we  cannot  conceive  to 
vhom  they  can  so  properly  be  made  responsible  as  to  those  from 
irhom  their  authority  has  emanated,  the  Crown  and  the  Legis- 
lature.    Nor  would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  carrying  such  a 
plan  into  effect,  nor  would  any  complicated  apparatus  be  neces- 
ary  for  the  purpose. 

Let  us  suppose  that  an  act  of  parliament  were  passed  making 
smne  such  alterations  as  we  have  already  suggested  in  the  charters 
of  the  colleges,  and  in  the  apothecaries'  act  of  IB  15,  and  any 
others  which  on  further  consideration  of  the  subject  might  1>e 
£nmd  to  be  desirable ;  and  that  the  government  were  authorised 
to  appoint  certain  persons  who  should  form  a  Board  of  Control, 
or,  if  they  please  to  give  them  a  gentler  appellation,  a  Board  of 
VishcjTs,  whose  office  it  should  be  to  superintend  the  concerns  of 
the  different  medical  institutions ;  and  we  believe  that  under  such 
an  snrai^gement  all  that  is  required  might  be  accomplished. 

The  regulations  as  to  the  education  of  medical  students,  and 
the  licensing  of  practitioners,  should  either  originate  with  the 
Boud  of  Visitors,  or  should  not  be  valid  nntil  they  had  received 
their  sanction.  In  like  manner  they  should  superintend  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  examiners.     Reports  should  be  made  to  theim 

at 
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at  stated  periods  of  the  individuals  to  whom  licences  have  bee 
granted;  of  the  moneys  received  in  payment  of  them;  at  th 
same  time  explaining  in  what  manner  these  fmids  have  bee 
expended. 

At  present,  when  a  vacancy  has  occurred  in  the  Council  of  th 
Collie  of  Surgeons,  the  remaining  members  select  the  individus 
who  is  to  sucecd  to  the  vacant  seat ;  and  this  has  always,  and  nc 
without  reason^  been  made  a  subject  of  complaint  against  the  consti 
tution  of  the  College.  Yet,  as  matters  now  standi  we  do  not  see  wha 
other  arrangement  can  be  made.  To  throw  the  election  open  t 
the  ten  or  twelve  thousand  members  of  whom  the  College  consist 
would  be  absurd  ;  and  there  is  no  other  constituency.  If,  as  w 
have  proposed,  another  degree  were  established  for  those  wh« 
would  be  candidates  for  the  situation  of  surgeons  to  hospitals  o 
teachers  of  anatomy,  there  would,  in  the  course  of  time,  be  a  bod 
of  persons  to  whom  the  election  might,  without  inconvenience,  b 
intrusted  ;  and  in  the  mean  while  the  objections  to  the  preser 
system  might  be  in  a  great  measure  ob\iated  by  making  th 
appointments  of  the  Council  subject  to  the  approbation  of  th 
Board  of  Visitors ;  or  the  visitors  might  select  one  from  a  list  c 
persons  submitted  to  them  as  properly  qualified  by  the  council. 

What  are  called  the  Elects  in  the  College  of  Physicians  on 
with  respect  to  the  mode  of  their  appointment,  in  the  same  situs 
tion  as  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons ;  and  the  sam 
rule  might  be  applied  to  them,  or  otherwise  the  election  of  thei 
might  be  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  Censors. 

But  a  question  will  arise  as  to  the  exact  mode  of  appointin 
the  Visitors  themselves.  We  would  surest  that  they  should  l 
nominated  by  the  Queen  in  Council  rather  than  by  the  Secretai 
of  State,  believing  that  the  effect  of  this  would  be  to  remove  tli 
appointment,  in  some  degree,  from  the  influence  of  party  politics 
and  we  would  further  suggest  that  the  Board  should  consist  c 
two  classes  of  persons,  of  some  who  do,  and  of  others  who  do  no 
belong  to  the  medical  profession. 

Being  assured  that  some  of  the  highest  interests  of  society  ai 
involved  in  the  state  of  the  medical  profession,  and  knowing  that  th 
reflecting  members  of  the  profession  are  not  well  satisfied  wit 
the  existing  order  of  things,  we  confidently  hope  that  those  wh 
concern  themselves  in  the  management  of  public  affairs  will  pei 
ccive  the  necessity  of  giving  the  subject  their  early  and  serioo 
attention ;  and  in  that  case  it  will  be  by  no  means  difficult  fc 
any  one,  who  takes  the  pains  to  do  so^  to  fill  up  the  faint  outlin 
of  the  scheme  which  we  have  offered  to  their  consideration.  W 
cannot  doubt  that^  if  the  task  of  mending  the  medical  institution 
be  honestly  midertcdeeii  and  pursued,  a  real  and  lasting  servio 

wil 
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iriJI  be  rendered  to  the  public.     We  are  sanguine  enough  to 

ije/icve  that  what  is  required  may  he  easily  accompUshed ;  that 

the  question,  if  fairly  discussed^  with  a  desire  to  do  only  what  is 

right  and  useful,  will  be  found  to  lie  in  a  narrow  compass,  and  to 

1^   surrounded  by  no    difficulties   which  may   not   be  readily 

surmounted. 

Wc  have  only  one  further  observation  to  offer.  In  order  that 
ne  might  render  our  views  as  simple  as  possible,  we  have  con- 
lined  ourselves  to  the  state  of  the  medical  profession  and  of  the 
corporate  Ixnlies  in  England,  to  which  alone  the  report  of  the 
C«immittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  relates.  There  is,  how- 
€ivcr,  no  such  essential  difference  in  the  state  of  the  profession  in 
different  parts  of  the  British  empire  as  would  prevent  any  plan 
iihich  is  useful  in  England  from  being  also  applicable,  with  cer- 
tain modifications,  to  Scotland  and  Ireland. 


Art.  III. — Letters   of  fhe  Earl  of  Dudley  to  the  Bishop  of 

Llandaff.     London.     8vo.     1840. 

nPHE  announcement  of  this  volume  naturally  excited  great  curi- 
^  osity.  It  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  those  subjects  which 
most  come  home  to  the  hahits  and  studies  of  English  gentlemen 
would  be  admirably  handled  in  the  private  communications 
between  two  such  distinguished  men,  whose  respective  spheres 
in  life,  in  themselves  sufficiently  separate,  were  nevertheless 
connected  hy  one  link,  a  common  love  and  pursuit  of  elegant 
literature.  The  sound  of  the  two  voices,  the  tenor  and  the  bass, 
might  indeed  be  totally  distinct,  yet  both,  when  attuned  to  the 
same  key,  would  give  increased  value  to  each  other,  and  produce 
by  the  very  contrast  a  richer  and  more  varied  melody.  Thus  the 
man  of  the  world  would  enlighten  the  recluse  oi  Alma  Mater; 
bis  ideas,  bright  with  the  last  polish  of  the  capital,  would  rub  off* 
tbe  respectable  erugo  which  steals  over  the  learning  of  the 
cloister;  and  the  reflections  of  the  statesman  engrossed  in  the 
^TS  of  nations  would  enlarge  the  somewhat  narrowing  tend* 
encies  of  local  attachments  and  interests. 

The  venerated  editor  commenced  his  honourable  career  in  direct- 
ing the  final  education  of  young  men,  at  the  most  critical  moment 
of  their  entering  into  life.  After  long  exercise  of  this  responsible 
charge,  he  was  raised  by  acclamation  to  the  high  office  of  Provost 
of  Oriel ;  and  was  thus  enabled  to  take  the  lead  in  that  university 
of  wluch  at  the  moment  of  need  he  had  stood  forward  the  cham- 
pon  and  snooassfal  defender.    The  milre,  the  reward  of  a  long 

course 
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course  of  usefulness,  secured  to  him,  ere  yet  in  the  vale  of  years 
a  dignified  leisure,  and  held  out  to  modest  merit,  another  cheer 
ing  example  of  greatness,  achieved  by  self-exertion  and  stead 
performance  of  duty. 

The  tale  of  the  Bishop's  early  pupil  was  that  of  an  easter 
fable,  where  the  good  fairy  showers  over  the  cradle  of  the  new 
born  infant  blessings  without  stint,  which  are  converted  int 
curses,  through  the  annexation  of  one  fatal  condition  by  soin 
malevolent  genius.  He  was  born  to  rank,  title,  and  unbounde 
affluence;  his  person  and  manner  were  agreeable;  his  intel 
lect,  of  the  highest  order,  was  coupled  with  an  indostr} 
a  thirst  for  knowledge,  which  might  have  shamed  the  poo 
student  whose  bread  must  be  earned  by  the  sweat  of  his  bron 
He  united  to  the  blood  of  the  racer,  the  sure  perseverance  o 
the  tortoise.  His  taste  was  refined  to  fastidiousness :  his  memor 
was  wax  to  receive,  and  marble  to  retain ;  his  powers  of  illustraticn 
have  seldom  been  rivalled ;  the  results  of  his  deep  reading  wen 
parcelled  out  in  such  nice  order  that  everything  was  forthcomixig 
without  effort  or  ostentation,  at  the  exact  moment  when  it  wm 
most  wanted.  Fulfilling  Lord  Bacon's  grand  recipe — tus  read* 
ing  made  him  full ;  his  habits  of  society,  ready ;  his  writings 
exact.  His  wit  was  prompt,  sparkling,  and  epigrammatic;  it 
was  playful  and  indulgent,  not,  however,  from  weakness :  it  wm 
the  giant's  strength,  which  could  afford  to  be  generous.  To 
all  these  qualities  of  the  head,  were  superadded  a  gentle  and 
affectionate  disposition,  a  freedom  from  pride  or  vanity,  a  siffl* 
plicity  of  habits  and  tastes ;  in  a  word,  all  the  sterling  featurei 
of  that  noblest  of  creations,  a  real  English  gentleman.  What 
more  could  a  fond  mother  ask  for  an  only  child  ?  yet  these,  and 
more  than  these,  were  lavished  on  poor  Lord  Dudley ;  for  poor  Iw 
was  in  happiness,  though  rich  in  all  the  elements  which  apparent!) 
would  the  most  conduce  to  its  perfection.  The  gifts  of  for- 
tune and  intellect  were  counterbalanced  by  an  organic  malfonnft' 
tion  of  the  brain,  which,  riveted  by  the  system  of  his  education 
increased  with  his  years,  and  having  embittered  his  whole  ex 
istcnce,  buried  these  brightest  prospects  in  the  darkness  am 
solitude  of  insanity.  His  intellect  might  be  compared  to  a  delical 
piece  of  mechanism,  in  which,  by  some  accident,  one  small  pivc 
is  insecure ;  not,  indeed,  sufficient  at  first  materially  to  derang 
the  operation,  yet  ever  and  anon  indicated,  under  increasf 
action,  by  slight  jarrings.  To  this  physical  cause  must  be  attri 
buted  those  oddities  and  imperfections  which  caught  and  amuse 
the  random  glance  of  unreflecting  silliness,  but  fix^  and  delightc 
the  evil  eye  of  conscious  yet  jealous  inferiority. 

Lord  Dudley  felt  acutely  these  small  weaknesses^  which  i 

miscondu 
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-Tniscomluct  of  Lis  own  had  occasioned,  and  which  no  effort  of  his 
«>w'n  could  alleviate ;  yet  these  peculiarities^  which  were  a  subject 
c>f  sorrow  and  pity  to  the  p^enerous,  were  selected  by  the  heartless, 
with  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  to  poison  the  sting  of  their  mali- 
ciousness :  they  pressed  on  the  bruised  reed,  and  seethed  the  kid 
in  its  mother's  milk.     To  them  may  be  left  the  disgrace  of  their 
base  triumph ;  therefore  let  his  real   friends  scatter  flowers  with 
more  profusion  over  his  premature  grave,  and  draw  closer  the 
Teil  which  shrouds  his  mortal  and  at  worst  inoffensive  infirmities. 
We  learn  from  the  preface  that  some  unforeseen  and  unpleasant 
circumstances  had  occurred  in  regard  to  this  publication :  but 
neither  into  them,  nor  into  the  law  of  the  case,  is  it  our  intention 
to  enter  at  any  length.     It  is  impossible  for  those  who  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  know  either  Lord  Dudley  or  the  Bishop  of 
Llandaffj   to   imagine   for   one  moment^   either  that  the   former 
would  "Write,  or  that  the  latter  would  publish,  anything  unbe- 
roming  of  the  gentleman  or  the  Christian.     The  character  and 
profession  of  the  editor  would  have  been  sufficient  guarantees, 
had  he  not  expressly  stated  it  in  the  preface,  that   tenderness 
and  discretion  would  be  his  iruides  in  a  task  of  considerable  difli- 
culiv  and  doubt.     He  well  knew  that  mankind  arc  influenced 
less  by  what  is  said  than  by  xclm  il  was  that  said  or  circulated  it. 
The  vulgar  scurrility  of  those  who  live  by  slandering  is  passed 
with   contempt.     Not   so   the  opinions  of  the   great  and   good. 
The  smallest  touch   of  the  spear  of  Ithuriel   inflicts   a  mortal 
wound.      The  sayings  of  Lord  Dudley,  published  by  the  Bishop 
of  Llandaff.  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth,  stamped  with  the  impress 
of  Ipjritimate  authority. 

We  fully  atlmit  the  nice  difficulty  of  determining  what  is  the 
exact  portion  or  period  for  publication,  in  regard  to  a  series  of  pri- 
vate letters  which  were  never  meant  by  the  writer  to  be  published 
at  all.  If,  from  a  tenderness  of  feeling  towards  all  mentioned 
therein,  publication  be  delayed  till  they  are  gone  where  praise  or 
Uamc  fall  on  the  ear  alike,  the  loss  of  all  freshness  and  interest  is 
risked.  In  these  times  the  railn>ad  march  of  events  drives  incident 
on  incident  with  such  velocity  and  intensity  that  one  occurrence  is 
^most  effaced  ere  it  be  succeeded  by  another.  Wc  arc  so  drugged 
with  stimulants  that  nothing  makes  a  lasting  impression.  Every 
page  of  these  letters  teaches  the  sad  moral  of  the  rapid  transit  of 
this  world's  glories ;  the  fleeting  interest  of  our  petty  frets  and 
turmoils^  our  \'anity  of  vanities.  A  quarter  of  a  century  has 
Ktrcely  elapsed  ere  a  new  generation  read  with  indifference 
iiames  at  which  the  world  grew  pale,  and  pass  over  convulsions 
which  shook  empires  to  the  dust.  The  downfall  of  Buonaparte, 
the  doable  capture  of  Paris,  the  salvation  of  Spain,  the  Queen's 
TOL.  Lxvii.  NO.  cxxxiii.  G  trial, — 
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trial, — all  and  each  of  which  in  turn  harrowed  up  mankind  i 
breathless  expectation,  now  pall, — gone  by  as  an  old  almanai 
On  the  other  hand,  if  confidential  letters  be  published  in  tli 
nick  of  time,  with  all  their  richness,  their  raciness,  their  behind 
the-scenes  peep,  those  living  personages  who  have  taken  pa^t  i 
the  spirit-stirring  scones  must  constantly  be  pained  at  the  puUi 
exposition  of  keen  and  cutting  remarks. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  doubts  entertained  bv  others  on  tfa 
subject  of  this  publication,  simply  to  protect  ourselves  from  Ih 
appearance  of  singularity  in  our  regret.  We  must  be  pennitte 
to  ol)8erve  once  for  all,  and  without  offence,  that  this  volume  hfl 
generally  been  received  with  disappointment,  as  well  by  those  wfa 
knew  Lord  Dudley  as  by  those  who  did  not. 

To  those,  indeed,  who  enjoyed  his  intimacy,  he  comes  unscathe 
from  the  ordeal ;  to  adopt  the  language  of  the  Bishop's  ex 
eel  lent  preface,  they  can  trace  throughout  even  these  letters  thi 
unfailing 

*  marks  of  the  same  intellectual  and  manly  character — strong  sense 
acute  yet  candid  observation  on  men  and  manners  and  political  affairs, 
original  and  deep  reflection  combined  with  a  lively  imagination  and  i 
knowledge  of  books  and  of  the  world,  rarely  found  united  in  the  same 
individual.'  ♦  ♦  ♦  For  them  they  all  •  afford  the  same  evidence  of 
a  sincere,  virtuous,  and  honourable  mind,  intent  upon  being  useful  and 
upon  performing  his  duty  well  in  public  and  private  life,  exhibiting  in 
the  season  of  youth,  as  well  as  in  more  advanced  age,  that  most  en- 
gaging of  all  compounds,  a  playful  fancy  joined  with  a  vigorous  unde^ 
standing  and  a  serious  heart.' — p.  xii. 

All  this  is  true ;  but  strangers  want  the  key  to  the  cipher  in 
which  the  Bishop  finds  nothing  to  puzzle  him. 

There  are  various  circumstances  in  the  case,  and  features  in  the 
work,  which  we  can  easily  suppose  to  have  perplexed  and  vexed 
the  executors.  We  ourselves  stumbled  over  the  very  threshold  eff 
we  reached  the  title-page ;  the  mXauyh  Trpoaamoy,  the  lithograpli; 
meant,  we  presume,  to  be  a  jx>rtrait,  was  calculated  to  give  ens- 
tomers  no  better  prospect  of  g(K)d  entertainment  within,  than  th( 
sign-post  daub  of  a  road-side  a)uiitry  inn  :  as  a  print,  it  is  benead 
criticism ;  as  a  likeness,  it  is  a  libel — the  exaggeration  of  an  angle 
the  forehead  pared  of  its  uitcUigence  in  order  to  swell  the  caricatnrt 
of  nose  and  nostril !  Lonl  Dudley  entertained  a  singular  objec 
tion  to  having  liis  portrait  taken  at  all.  It  was  only  after  repeatei 
solicitations  that  he  was  induced  to  sit  to  Mr.  Slater,  bj^whofe 
most  of  his  fellow-members  of  Grillon's  had  been  done  for  81 
Thomas  Acland,  and  when  the  finished  drawing  was  shown  him 
he  crunched  it  up,  put  it  into  his  pocket,  went  an^ay,  and,  as  it  wa 
supposed,  destroyed  it.     The  whole  affair,  w*itb  the  manner  ii 

whic! 
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whj'fh  it  was  finally  recovered  after  his  death,  forms  one  of  the 
most  carious  anecdotes  of  the  '  Grillon'  p^allery;  yet  it  was  ad- 
mirably executed,  and  has  since  his  death  been  admirably  fac- 
simiied.  Hanging  now  before  us,  it  recalls  his  not-forgotten  fea- 
tures, his  serious,  gentle,  King  Charlcs*like  expression,  the  pecu- 
liar, sloping  lid  of  his  mild  thoughtful  eye,  the  ])rospect  of  his  soul, 
vhI  prescient  of  calamity ;  and  we  wonder  why  it  was  not  repub- 
lished Awe.  Stewart  Newton's  avowed  scratch  «)f  a  caricature 
voold  have  bevn  much  more  welcome  than  this  grave,  imbecile 
absTiTdity. 

In  the  second  place,  the  letters  now  presented  to  the  public 
nDje  over  nine  years  only,  of  *  more  than  thirty  years  of  constant 
pf»rre»pr)ndence.'  They  are  selected,  we  venture  to  think,  from 
tint  ])ortLon  of  his  career  which  was  least  calculated  to  exhibit 
him  to  full  advantage,  either  in  a  political  or  literary  point  of  view. 
These  nine  years  were  a  period  of  transition,  when  a  lull  had 
come  over  his  greatest  exertions,  and  before  the  death  of  his  father 
had  0}>ened  a  new  field  for  him  in  private  life,  and  high  official 
situation  under  Mr.  Canning.  A  large  portion  of  them,  too, 
are  written  from  the  continent,  and  treat  of  fareujn  concerns — 
Hhich  seldom  arouse  in  English  bosoms  that  degree  of  intense 
interest  which  home  questions  never  fail  to  create. 

Morefiver.  the  executors,  in  resisting  the  publication,  felt  that 
they  were  acting  in  accordance  with  all  Lord  Dudley's  opinions 
^pressed  in  his  wTitings*  when  alive,  and  i)y  his  last  testamentary 
directions.  The  law  of  the  case  appears  simply  to  be.  that  the 
r<ttiver  of  letters  has  only  a  qualified  property  in  them  ;  he  cannot 
Publish  them  without  the  consent  of  the  sender,  who,  in  case  of 
•fco^ase,  can  only  be  legally  represented  by  his  executors.  Lord 
Dudley  had  directed  that  all  his  writings^  letters,  and  papers  of 
every  kind,  found  in  his  own  repositories,  should  he  burnt  unread. 
ukI  immediately  after  his  death.  The  solemn  iiij  unction  was.  ns 
»e  collect  from  the  preface,  most  rigidly  obeyed ;  and  the  exe- 
nsors  might  well  be  panlone<l  for  hesitating  to  sanction  any  pro- 
cdare  at  ^*ariance  with  that  which  they  had  felt  it  their  own 
painful  duty  to  adopt. 

The  Bishop  informs  us,  in  his  preface,  that  another  volume 
^  letters  had  been  prepared  for  publication,  when,  '  should 
is  be  permitted  to  appear,  tliere  would  be  an  opportunity  of 
pving  a  general  view  of  the  incidents  and  the  course  of  Lord 
Didley^i  life.'  From  the  uneasy  tone,  which  we  grieve  to  see,  of 
Ac  oondusion,  we  fear  that  this  opportunity  will  be  lost.  ^  Recent 
eonnmiiications  and  freih  restraints  have  occurred,  which  he  will 
VH  leek  by  solicitation  to  remove.'     The  '  question  is  not  to  be 

*  See  bis  rvmulnon  tliii  inbject  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  No.  ix.,  p.  313.  ^ 
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determined  by  bis  own  judgment ;  and  be  confesses,  wbateve 
construction  may  be  put  on  tbe  avowal,  tbat  be  cannot  submi 
eitber  to  sobcit  permission  as  a  favour,  or  to  recognise  tbe  duty  c 
tbe  executors  in  sucb  a  case  to  forbid  tbe  publication.*  It  i 
not  for  us  to  decide,  in  a  question  of  taste,  between  persons  s 
wortby  and  eminent,  wbo  could  bave  bad  but  one  and  tbe  sam 
feeling  towards  tbe  memory  of  Lord  Dudley ;  but  in  tbe  absenc 
of  tbe  editor's  far  abler  pen,  we  sball  at  tempts  not  indeed  t 
write  a  full  biograpby,  but  to  set  down  a  few  of  sucb  incidents  i 
bis  noble  friend's  education  and  life  as  may  suggest  tbe  just  vie' 
of  some  of  tbose  pecuUarities  and  infirmities  whicb  must  excite  tb 
wonder  and  curiosity  of  readers  tbat  did  not  know  tbe  man. 

Tbe  Earl  was  tbe  only  cbild  of  William^  tbird  Viscoui: 
Dudley  and  Ward  —  one  of  tbose  ordinary  mortals  on  wbon 
capricious  fortune  takes  a  pleasure  in  iavisbing  worldly  advan 
tages.  The  obscure  existence  of  tbe  old  Lord  was  passed  ii 
tbe  society  of  tbose  wbo,  like  bimself,  preferred  portwine  and 
fiddling  to  tbe  pursuits  eitber  of  politics  or  literature.  His 
companions,  generally  selected  from  grades  beneatb  bis  own. 
were  cbiefly  remarkable  for  tbat  convenient  obsequiousness  which 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  large  landed  estates  delight  to  honour. 
The  Viscountess,  a  beauty  in  her  youth,  took  refuge  in  later  life  in 
cards  and  strong  waters.  Comparative  anatomists,  we  understand, 
account  for  so  distinguished  a  man's  being  the  produce  of  such  an 
untoward  combination,  on  tbe  grammar  principle  of  two  n^^ative* 
making  an  afbrmative.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  father  and  mother 
seem  to  have  anticipated  tbe  discreditable  contrast  whicb  their  son's 
eminence  would  subsequently  cast  on  their  own  comparative 
nothingness ;  their  conduct  from  the  cradle  was  marked  by  want  of 
parental  affection.  They  sent  him  from  his  home  to  strangers^  not 
indeed  to  a  public  school,  that  preparatory  world  in  miniature,  but 
to  a  private  tutor,  and  under  circumstances  which  enhanced  the  ob- 
jections of  that  objectionable  system,  one  that  Lord  Dudley  never 
failed  to  deplore  and  condemn.*  A  house  was  taken  for  him  9^ 
Paddington,  and  a  separate  establisbmeut  maintained  with  libe- 
rality :  sucb  a  sacrifice  was  nothing  to  their  affluence — ^it  was  then 
time  and  affection  that  was  grudged.  The  solitary  boy,  without 
brothers,  sisters,  or  playfellows  of  his  own  age,  became  a  man  tf 
habits  while  yet  a  child.  Associating  with  his  elders  and  wit' 
those  in  authority  over  him,  he  grew  up  in  a  constitutional  di*; 
trust  of  bis  own  powers,  in  an  habitual  reliance  for  guidance  anC 
support  on  other  men's  minds,  though  not  possessed  of  (0 
tithe  of  bis  own  good  qualities  or  talents.     He  never  compleiel] 

*  *  The  defectn  of  dioie  that  have  had  the  misfortune  to  receive  a  private  educatk* 
or,  what  ij  sgmetiines  the  some  thiiig,  uo  education  at  all.'  (Letter  36.) 
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slujok  off  the  idolatrous  prejudice,  or  prestige,  of  his  young  in- 
oxperience;  the  habit  remained  when  the  moral  conviction  was 
j2rone.  It  was  in  this  uncongenial  atmosphere  that  he  contracted 
ri  tinge  of  formality  which,  natural  and  decorous  in  pedagogues,  is 
lield  among  men  of  the  world  to  savour  of  priggism.  The  indiffer- 
c^nce  manifested  by  the  heads  of  the  family  was  imitated  by 
t  he  minor  branches — no  '  avunculus  Hector '  interposed.  His 
maternal  uncle,  he  writes,  '  never  took  the  smallest  interest  in 
liim,  or  showed  him  the  smallest  kindness.'  (Letter  1.)  To  the 
till  fortunate  heir  the  bitterness  of  this  neglect  was  aggravated  by 
1  lis  r>wn  warm  disposition  and  capability  to  estimate  and  return 
TtfTection — yet  nothing  ever  escaped  him  in  word  or  action,  by 
^vliich  his  parents  could  be  depreciated;  his  whole  conduct  was 
Ji.  pattern  of  filial  obedience  and  respect.  He  is  ever  praising 
liis  father's  liberality  in  money  matters,  and  expressing  satisfac- 
tion at  his  approval  of  his  own  conduct  under  circumstances  of 
cloubt.  (See  Letters  812,  9G,  93).  To  his  mother  when  a  widow 
\ie  Ijccame  more  than  a  son.  He  came  forward  to  supply  his 
Talher's  loss;  his  unceasing  and  delicate  attentions,  the  small  but 
not  the  least  proofs  of  affection,  manifested  that  he  felt  with 
ClSray,  that  we  can  have  but  one  mother. 

The  disadvantages  of  this  plan  of  education  were  increased  by 

Ijis  eccentric  father's  want  of  fixed  purpose  and  constant  change  of 

I  ^receptors.     He  had  not  time  to  find  a  friend  even  among  them. 

Tleprived  of  the  out-of-door  pastimes  congenial  to  youth,  he  was 

t1  riven   to  his  books  alone  for  solace  and  companionship.     The 

1  urking  hereditary  malady  was  strengthened  by  his  over  studious 

i"!  nd  sedentary  habits.    The  irritable  susceptibility  of  the  brain  was 

Sitiinulated  at  the  expense  of  bmlily  jwwer  «ind  health,  without 

which  pleasure  itself  ceases  to  be  pleasure.    Dear  indeed  isknow- 

lc<l!je  purchased  at  the  expense  of  happiness.     His  foolish  tutors 

took  a  pride  in  his  precocious  progress,  which  they  ought  to  have 

Vwept  back.     They  watered  the  forced  plant  with  the  blood  of 

1  ife ;  they  encouraged  the  violation  of  nature's  laws,  which  are 

riot  to  be  broken  in  vain  ;  they  infringed  the  condition  of  conjoint 

moral  and  physical  existence ;  they  imprisoned  him  in  a  vicious 

circle,  where  the  overworked  brain  injured  the  stomach,  which 

reacted  to  the  injury  of  the  brain.     They  watched  the  slightest 

deviation  from  the  rules  of  logic,  and  neglected  those  of  dietetics, 

to  which  the  former  are  a  farce.    They  thought  of  no  exercises 

but  in  Latin — they  gave  him  a  Gradus  instead  of  a  cricket-bat, 

until  his  mind  became  too  keen   for  its   mortal  coil ;    and  the 

foundation  was  laid  for  ill  health,  derangement  of  stomach,  moral 

imsillanimity^  irresolution,  lowness  of  spirits,  and  all  the  Protean 

miseries  of  nervou  disorders,  by  wbidi  his  after  life  was  haunted 

and 
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and  which  are  sadly  depicted  in  almost  every  letter  now  before 
us. 

One,  indeed,  of  the  boy's  many  instructors  observed  the  silent 
operation  of  these  morbid  causes,  and  having  learnt  Latin  to  some 
purpose,  pursued  the  golden  rule  of  education — Mens  sana  in 
corpore  sano.  This  was  a  wise  man  after  the  manner  of  Anaxa- 
goras,  that  respectable  ancient,  who  requested  on  his  death-bed 
that  all  the  school-boys  of  Lampsacus  might  have  a  month's  holi- 
days. He  accordingly  locked  the  study-door,  threw  logic  to  the 
dogs,  turned  his  pupil  out  to  grass,  and  set  him  to  work  at  the 
unscholastic  pursuit  of  foxes.  He  opined  that  it  was  bodily  ex- 
ertion and  mental  inaction  which  generates  the  rude  health — the 
*  dura  ilia'  of  country  squires  and  hay-makers;  who  never  fatigue 
their  sensoriums,  nor  fritter  away  their  nervous  energy,  nor  rob 
their  gastric  juices,  from  a  mistaken  regard  to  their  pia  maters. 
The  new  instructor  therefore  took  the  Aristotelian  method  in  this 
decided  CAse  of  perversion — he  bent  the  twig  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion, in  the  hope  of  ultimately  bringing  it  to  the  perpendicular. 
But  unfortunately  the  news  of  this  prodigious  idling  ere  long 
reached  the  ear  of  the  father,  who,  never  interfering  except  in- 
judiciously, dismissed  the  tutor  who  might  have  saved  his  pupil ; 
and  people  of  the  old  stamp  continued  in  function  until  the  toga 
quasi'Virilis  (of  undergraduateship)  was  assumed. 

The  very  first  lines  of  Lord  Dudley's  in  the  Bishop's  volume 
reveal  the  sad  consequences  of  this  system,  already  fixed  and 
chronic  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen.  Affixed  to  the  portrait  is 
this  postscript^ — *  The  verses  go  on  miserably ;  yet  I  neither 
drink,  hunt,  shoot,  or  fish.'  On  a  smaller  peg  than  this  Tissot 
or  Combe  would  hang  a  quarto  treatise ;  and  truly  might  Lord 
Dudley  point  the  moral  of  their  tale^  the  sure  effects  of  the  neglect 
of  the  organic  laws  of  physiology.  The  postscript  involves  the 
cream  of  the  correspondence,  and  is  indeed  the  epitome  of  his  life — 
*  The  exploits  of  dexterity,  strength,  speed, 
To  him  no  vanity,  no  joy,  could  bring.' 

We  find  him  invariably  lamenting,  '  as  mistakes  of  his  early  life ' 
(p.  342),  his  *  unacquaintance  even  with  the  rudiments  of  agri- 
culture' (p.  202),  his  *  ignorance  of  botany  or  geology;'*  that 
he  '  cannot  skate :'  in  a  word,  the  absence  of  those  out-of-door 
pursuits  which,  by  bringing  us  into  immediate  contact  with  nature^ 
have  a  healthy  and  expanding  tendency — and  conduce  to  that 
exercise  which,  having  an  object  distinct  from  a  mere  constitu- 
tional tack,  ('  studio  fallente  laborem,')  is  of  all  others  the  most 
refreshing  and  invigorating.     No  pillow  is  so  soft  as  that  earned 

*  In  these  autohiogra|^ical  letters  we  Hii<l  no  t}iaiikiiig  G(hI  lliat  he  kjiew  uutJiiug  of 
the  ologies — the  silly  cuiigratulatiou  uf  self -contented  communpluce. 
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hy  tx)dily  fatigue.  Lord  Dudley  '  writes  because  he  is  unable  to 
sleep ' — fLett.  4).  Well  would  it  have  been  had  the  killing  'yet' 
ot*  the  *  i>ostscript'  been  corrected  into  because!  Mr.  Sydney 
Smith's  lyrical  advice,  '  Fish  not,  hunt  not,  shoot  not/  may  pro- 
baljly  be  a  safe  anle  of  guidance  for  some  curates ;  possibly  it 
may  be  equally  safe  for  the  production  of  nonsense  verses.  We 
prefer  the  good  old  classical  method  of  Ennius,  Horace,  and 
Anacreon,  who  practised  what  they  preached,  and  neither  lived  nor 
Mrrote  verses  miserably.  The  Muses,  although  dwelling  near 
Castalian  screams,  and  we  dare  say  bathing  therein,  have  never 
c<inceded  to  teetotalism  immortality  of  song :  nor  would  it  be 
clifKc'ult  to  demonstrate  that  those  poets  who  have  been  the  most 
inixed  in  the  stirring  realities  of  life,  up,  about,  and  abroad,  have 
been  the  best  portrayers  of  man  and  nature. 

Lord  Dudley,  to  his  credit,  never  forgot  nor  undervalued  the 
one  attempt  to  amend  his  mistaken  education.  No  sooner  was 
tlie  Viscount  dead  than  he  made  search  for  that  discardwl  tutor^ 
^nd  rewarded  him  with  a  magnificent  donation ;  thus  delicately 
marking;  his  satisfaction  at  the  first  moment  when  the  so  doing 
oouUl  not  by  any  chance  give  umbrage  to  his  father.  Spence,  by- 
t:  be- bye,  has  preserved  an  anecdote  of  Pope,  which  our  reader 
^vill  pardon  us  for  recalling  here  to  his  memory.  The  poet, 
'^^hen  about  the  same  age  as  Lord  Dudley,  was  reduced  by  his 
l:>erpetual  application  to  such  deplorable  ill  health,  that,  giving 
'^vay  U)  it,  he  prepared  to  die.  He  fell  into  that  state  of  exhaus- 
t.  ii>n  which  Smollett  too  once  experienced  for  half  a  year,  a  cmna 
9^iffil — an  affection  of  the  brain,  when  the  principle  of  life  is  so 
*"e<luced  that  all  external  objects  appejir  to  ])e  passing  in  a  dream 

a  sort  of  torpid,  indistinct  existence.     One  of  his  oldest  friends^ 

Father  Southcot,  went  immc^diately  to  the  clear-seeing  and  plain 
:&peaking  Dr.  Ratcliffe,  who  onlered  the  patient  to  apply  less,  and 
to   ride  every  day;  by  following  which  advice  Pope  recovered  his 
l:iealth.      He  never  forgot  this  providential  interposition,  and  twenty 
>ears  afterwards,  hearing  of  a  vacant  abbey  in  a  delightful  part  of 
JPrance,  he  sent  a  letter  the  next  morning  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
M-ith  whom  he  had  some  degree  of  friendship^  and  l>egged  him  to 
'^rite  to  Cardinal   Fleury,  to  get  the  appointment  for  Southcot. 
Southcot  was  made  abbot — perhaps  the  only  time  that  a  prime- 
minister  of  England  wrote  to  a  prime-minister  of  France  to  pro- 
mote a  poor  Romish   priest:   nothing  short  of  the  ardent  and 
affectionate  feelings  of  Pope  could  have  suggested  the  prefect ; 
ntir  could  anything  but  the  regard  due  to  his  genius  have  influ- 
enced Sir  Robert  to  move  in  such  a  liusiness.* 
Emm  Paddington  Mr.  Ward  was  sent  to  Oxford,  and  entered 

*  Quarterly  Reriew,  No.  zziii.  p.  4'i7. 
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at  Oriel;  and  here,  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Copleston,  bis 
classical  education  may  truly  be  said  to  have  commenced.  After 
profiting  for  a  due  time  by  the  lessons  of  such  a  teacher,  he  was 
transplanted  from  the  fair  banks  of  the  I  sis  to  the  Athens  of  the 
North,  with  the  view  of  combining  with  the  knowledge  of  an- 
tiquity an  insight  into  sciences  which  in  our  day  are  looked  upon 
as  not  less  useful  and  interesting,  especially  that  of  political 
economy ;  thus  engrafting  on  the  laurel  of  the  Muses  the  branch 
of  gold  by  which  more  men  are  transported  to  a  certain  place  than 
Charon  would  choose  to  reveal  to  Virgil  or  Miss  Martineau. 
Lord  Dudley  was  pleased  with  and  much  improved  by  Edinburgh  ; 
but  he  always  retained  a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  and  honour 
of  Oriel ;  perhaps  a  somewhat  of  his  collegiate  enthusiasm  and 
prejudices  might  have  been  suppressed  in  these  letters.  The 
pupil  was  writing  to  the  provost.  The  public  at  large,  who  are 
not  of  that  ilk,  take  little  interest  in  local  details — new  buildings 
projected  in  Magpie- lane — extravagant  eulogies  of  some  for- 
gotten fellows  and  tutors,  equally  exaggerated  dispraise  of  other 
similar  dignitaries — et  hoc  genus.  The  indifferent  eye  skims 
over  the  page,  and  is  only  arrested  by  allusions  to  names  of  some 
higher  pretension,  sarcasms  which  strike  by  their  point  and  ad- 
here from  their  barb. 

Lord  Dudley  never  forgot  the  instruction  and  society  which  he 
enjoyed  under  the  roof  of  Dugald  Stewart.  He  was  singularly 
fortunate  in  his  co-pupils,  all  distinguished  men  in  their  high 
order — Lords  Lansdowne,  Palmerston,  Kinnaird,  and  the  late 
Lord  Ashburton.  He  maintained  a  good  fellowship  with  them 
all  in  after  life,  while  with  the  two  former  it  was  his  lot  to  sit  at 
the  same  council-board,  as  minister  of  state. — But  neither  to 
Professor  Stewart,  nor  to  the  younger  associates  of  his  own  sex,  did 
he  owe  the  chief  pleasures  or  the  chief  advantages  of  his  residence 
in  the  North.  Mrs.  Stewart,  equal  to  her  husband  in  intellect,  was 
his  superior  in  blood.  She  was  the  sister  of  the  Countess  Purgstall 
and  of  Lord  Corehouse,  the  friend  of  Walter  Scott,  who  has  em- 
balmed the  name  of  Cranstoun  in  his  immortal  *  Lay.'  Though 
the  least  beautiful  of  a  family  in  which  beauty  is  hereditary,  she 
had  the  best  essence  of  beauty,  expression,  a  bright  eye  beaming 
with  intelligence,  a  manner  the  most  distinguished,  yet  soft,  femi- 
nine, and  singularly  winning.  On  her  ill-favoured  professor  she 
doted  with  a  love-match  devotion;*  to  his  studies  and  midnight  lu- 
cubrations she  sacrificed  her  health  and  rest ;  she  was  his  amanu- 

♦  Her  marriage  was  after  tliis  wise.  When  Miss  Craiistomi,  she  had  written  a  |x>en], 
which  was  accidentally  shown  by  her  cousin  Lord  Lotiiian  to  Mr.  Stewart,  tiien  his 
private  tutor  and  unknown  to  fame.  The  ijhilosoplier  was  so  enraptured  with  the 
perusal,  and  so  warm  in  his  commendations,  that  authoress  and  critic  fell  in  love  by 
Scotch  second-sight  before  their  first,  and  in  due  time  were  made  one. 

en  sis 
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^mis  and  corrector.     But  she  was  free  from  the  slightest  tinge  of 
/>edanlrv ;  the  world,  for  anything  she  displayed,  knew  nothing 
^'fber  deep  acquisitions,  so  gracefully  did  her  long-draped  robes 
oonceal   even  the  suspicion  that  aught  lurked  beneath  of  azure 
l^jue.     No  one  felt  this  more  than  Lord  Dudley,  who  thus  ex- 
presses himself  in  one  of  these  letters  (p.  41 )  : — '  She  has  as  much 
Vcnowledgc,  understanding,  and  wit,  as  would  set  up  three  foreign 
ladies  as  first-rate  talkers,  in  their  respective  drawing-rooms,  but 
slie  is  almost  as  desirous  to  conceal  as  they  are  to  display  their 
talents.'     No  wonder,  therefore,  that  her  saloons  were  the  resort 
of  all  that  was  the  best  of  Edinburgh,  the  house  to  which  stran- 
i?crs  most  eagerly   sought  introduction.      In  her  Lord  Dudley 
found  indeed  a  friend.     She  was  to  him  in  the  place  of  a  mother. 
His  respect  for  her  was  unbounded,  and  continued  to  the  close ; 
often  have  we  seen  him,  when  she  was  stricken  in  years,  seated 
near  her  for  whole  evenings,  clasping  her  hand  in  both  of  his. 
Into  her  faithful  ear  he  poured  his  hopes  and  fears,  and  imbo- 
s<)mcd   his  inner  soul ;  with  her  he  maintained  a  constant  corre- 
spondence   to    the   last.       That   series   of  his    letters  was,    we 
doubt    not,  the   most   valuable  as  well   as  the  most  extensive; 
hut  it  is  said  to  be  no  more.     She  burnt  the  whole,  we  are  told, 
when  dying   herself.     She  would  not  trust  the  holocaust  to  ac- 
cident, neither  would  she  deprive  herself  of  a  sad  pleasure  in 
reariin^  over  the  expressions  of  a  whole  existence  devoted  to  her, 
until  she  felt  distinctly  that  the  last  days  of  her  own  drew  near. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  see  in  the  correspondence  now  before  us 
that  the  writer  was  mistrustful  of  himself;  'thin-skinned,'  to  use 
liis  own  word  (p.  291);  apologising  in  the  very  first  letter  for 
'incorrect  expressions,'  complaining  in  one  of  the  last  (p.  366)  of 
his  *  slowness  and  unreadiness  of  composition ' — the  composition 
of  familiar  letters  ! — There  is  somewhat  of  a  cramped,  almost  of 
» psirticular  tone,  a  recurrence  to  local  subjects,  to  themes  agree- 
able to  bis  friend.  The  letters  are  not  written  '  currente  calamo;' 
the  pen  dips  not  into  his  flowing  thoughts :  ner\'ously  sensitive, 
he  trembled  before  the  high  educational  position,  critical  acute- 
ness,  and  logical  perception  of  Dr.  Copleston.  He  felt  that  he 
Was  writing  to  his  literary  superior,  the  very  eminence  of  whom 
Weighed  down  the  pupil — artes  infra  se  positas — he  was  never 
quite  at  his  case.  This  is  not  merely  a  conjecture  of  our  own ; 
We  have  seen  many  notes  and  letters  written  by  him  to  male 
(xiends  of  less  lofty  station  and  character.  These  were,  com- 
paratively speaking,  rien — pas  meme  academicien — but  their  no- 
thingness set  this  shy,  sensitive  correspondent  at  his  ease.  Not- 
withstanding, wc  feel  that  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Dngald  Stewart 
must   have   been   far  superior   still.      Tbe  false  pride  which 

(^ncealft 
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conceals  weaknesses  is  disarmed  by  the  certainty  of  a  woman^s 
sympathy.  The  instinctive  dread  of  incurring  the  ridicule  of 
affectation  or  sentimentality  often  drives  men  into  contrary  ex- 
tremes^ and  hides^  under  the  garb  of  rudeness,  irony,  or  per- 
siflage^ those  gentler  emotions,  that  real  earnestness,  that  seri* 
ousness  which  are  unbosomed  to  a  woman,  who  hails  with 
approving  smiles  their  existence  and  exjiression.  Again,  a 
woman's  love  for  detail,  her  patience  in  listening,  encourages 
the  fullest  unburdening  of  the  pent-up  soiJ.  She  is  riveted  with 
breathless  curiosity  in  the  exposure  of  the  secret  springs,  the, 
to  her,  mysterious  processes,  by  which  the  stronger  sex  is  in- 
fluenced. All  these  exhibitions  are  anticipated  and  discounted 
by  men  ere  detailed,  and  if  continued,  are  listened  to  with  cold- 
ness and  ennui.  But  women  submit  readily  to  be  bored  by  clever 
men,  and,  since  the  days  of  Omphale,  arc  well  pleased  to  see 
the  lords  of  the  creation  prostrate  or  spinning  (even  long  yarns) 
at  their  feet ;  and  men  fly  in  moments  of  sorrow  to  their  soothing 
ministry ;  they  rely  on  the  tenderness  of  touch,  the  delicacy  with 
which  the  balm  will  be  poured  into  the  festering  wound.  They 
trust  to  woman's  tact,  to  her  felicity  in  saying  the  little  word  at 
the  right  time.  The  man  is  off  his  guard,  and  betrays  the  secret 
of  his  strength  or  weakness :  no  glance  of  the  eye,  no  curl  of  the 
lip,  no  remark  shot  unawares  from  the  secret  quiver  of  hiji  heart 
escapes  a  woman,  which  in  the  generalising,  careless  commerce 
of  man  with  man  would  be  overlooked ;  hence,  we  suspect,  the 
superior  insight  into  character*  which  such  a  woman  as  Mrs. 
Dugald  Stewart  must  necessarily  have  obtained — and  hence  the 
secret  of  her  paramount  influence  over  those  who  approached 
her^  and  particularly  over  a  man  constituted  as  her  young  friend 
was. 

On  leaving  Scotland,  Mr.  Ward  entered  into  parliament.  All 
his  early  opinions  tended  to  the  right  way  in  politics.  His 
maxim  was,  '  Fear  God  and  honour  the  king.'  His  ample  for- 
tune secured  him  from  the  '  urgens  necessitas  et  evidens  utilitas,' 
which  has  passed  from  the  Institutes  of  Coke  into  the  portfolios 
of  mercenary  ministers.  He  was  independent  in  every  sense ; 
bound,  in  his  own  words,  by  *  no  ties  of  hope  or  personal  interest.' 
Under  the  pressure  of  motives  which,  however  misinterpreted  by 
contemporary  spleen,  posterity  will  never  question,  he  twice  in 
the  course  of  his  life  appeared,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  the  ally  of 

*  Lord  Dudley,  in  his  review  on  Mi*j  Edgeworth's  Pathonage,  neatly  and  justly 
alludes  to  *  her  intuitive  judgment  uf  character ;  one  of  those  delicate  and  rapid  otiera- 
tions  of  the  mind,  which  is  seldom  analysed  even  by  those  wlio  perform  it  witii  the 
most  ease  and  rapidity,  the  result  of  practised  acuteness,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to 
catch  as  they  arise  all  the  fine  evanescent  indications  of  liabit  or  passion,  and  to 
deduce  from  them  instant  and  certain  conclusions.' — Quart.  Hev.  x.  p.  310. 

the 
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!be  \Vhi«^ ;  but  he  ended,  as  he  began,  and  as  we  believe  he 
aJiraTS  was  at  heart,  and  as  to  all  points  of  real  consequence  in 
'Icmestic  politics — but  one — a  Conservative. 

He  remained  for  some  years  a  silent  listener  to  the   giants 

'»f  those   days,   whose  jK)wer  made    liim    distrust   himself,   and 

tremble  at   the  unequal    contest.      He   delighted  in    private   to 

respeak  the  speeches  of  Pitt,   which  he  imitated  with   singular 

accuracy  of  manner  as  well   as  language.      lie  was  first  urged 

to  speak    for  himself  by   a  friend    of   his,  whom   we   are  also 

proud   to  call  ours,   by   whom  the  success  of  Lord  Lansdowne 

(then    Lord  Henry  Petty)  was  held   up  as  an  encourag*»nient ; 

his  sad   reply  revealed  the   secret   of  his   past   and  subsequent 

relurtance :  '  Do  you  not  reflect  that  Lord  Henry  has  had  the 

y^vy  best,  and   that  I  have  had  the  very  worst  of  educaticms?* 

The  advice,  however,  fortunately  prevailed  ;  after  nearly  five  years' 

•apprenticeship,  he  began  to  take  part  in  debate,  S]>eaking  seldom, 

but   never  except  to  the  purpose  and  with  great  ellect,  while  his 

manner,  remarkably  free  from  all  browbeating,  overbearing  tone, 

eonciliate<l  by  the  respect  and  deference  with  which  he  addressc<l 

them,  an  audience  the  most  difficult  and  most  fastidious  that  has 

•^rer  been  got  together. 

Mr.  Ward  soim  formed  an  ardent  friendship  for  the  brilliant 
nnd  generous  Canning ;  in  literature,  and  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent in  politics,  he  seems  to  have  made  him  his  master  and  model. 
^Ir.  Canning,  bom,  as  it  were,  witty  and  eloquent,  while  yet  a 
schoolboy  had   combined  poetry   with  criticism — ha<l  astonished 
Tilton  and   Oxford  with  verses,  serious  and  comic,  English  and 
latin — and  had  also  commenced  reviewing,  that  '  most  prosaic  of 
tasks,'   aca)rding  to  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,*  himself  a  poet  and 
iirst-rate    reviewer   of    poetasters.     Canning,    patnmised    in    his 
•  lawn  by  Sheridan  and   the  Wliigs,  was,  however,   first   placed 
in  Parliament  by  Pitt,  who  saw  the  power  of  his  talents  with- 
«mt   being   blind   to  the   defects   <»f    his   character.       He   kept 
him  in  subordinate   situations.    '  Alas  !*  said  he,   '  if  that  man 
would  but  go  straight   to  his  purpose,  he  might  Ijeconie  truly 
jrreat.'      '  Men,'  ol»er>-ed  Lord  Dudley,  in  1822,  quoting  Vol- 
taire, *  succeed  less  by  their  talents  than  their  character :  Castle- 
reagh  and  Canning  are  remarkable  instances   of  this   maxim.' 
(Letter  64.)    Canning,  generous  as  he  was  in  the  main,  displeased 
all  parties  by  a  certain  intriguing  turn ;  hence  the  '  bitter  ill- 
diiguised  hostility  of  the  Whigs,  the  gloomy  silence,  the  ill-con- 
cealed mortification  of  some  of  the  second-rate  Tory  people  in 
office.'  (Letter  29.)     The  followers  of  Pitt  suspected  and  reared, 

*  Art.  on  LordThuxlow*!  Poemi,  E^nbuigh  Review,  vol.  xxUi.  p.  411. 

while 
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while  those  of  Fox  proudly  scorned  him.  The  more  moderate 
and  more  hungry  of  each  faction  rallied  under  this  banner  of  the 
juste  milieu,  Brookes's  followed  Brougham  when  Lord  Grey  stood 
aloof.  This  half-and-half  coalition  could  not  stand  in  troubled 
times,  when  antagonist  principles  were  arrayed  in  fierce  collision. 
'  He  that  is  not  >vith  me  is  against  me.'  Of  course  the  most  reck-  - 
less,  violent,  and  aggressive  party  prevailed.     Canning  was  forced^ 

to  become  a  liberal,  to  use  the  word  in  its  present  degraded  signifi 

cation.  He  hoped  to  be  able  to  let  loose  the  ^olus  of  revolutions 
in  the  new  world,  and  to  chain  the  demon  in  the  old ;  to  ride^ 
the  tempest,  and  regulate  the  hurricane.  He  fondly  dreamed  o 
conciliating  those  who  arc  not  to  be  conciliated,  forgetting  friends 
and  forgiving  enemies.  He  began  the  dangerous  game  of  eman 
cipations  and  concessions,  which  were  received  as  weaknesses^^_ 
which  they  always  are ;  the  enemy  was  let  into  the  citadel ;  the— ^ 
system  of  surrender  began ;  and  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit^ 
must  it  roll,  like  the  stone  of  Sisyphus,  ever  increasing  in  velocity^^ 
and   destructiveness.      But  Mr.  Canning  was  sound  at  heart  ;^ 

passion  may  have  for  the  moment  led  him  to  tamper  with  dan 

gerous  men  and  doctrines  and  measures;  but  had  he  lived,  he^ 
would  soon  have  seen  through  them  and  his  own  error ;  and 
sincerely  believe  that  the  loss  of  him  at  the  time  when  he 
taken  from  us  was  the  greatest  personal  loss,  save  one,  that  could^ 
have  befallen  England  and  the  world. 

Lord  Dudley,  like  his  master,  was  a  reformer  abroad,  a  con- 
ser^'ative  at  home.  He  was  frightened  at  his  own  noise,  when 
the  hollow  echo  rebounded  across  the  narrow  channel.  He  feared 
the  '  going  too  far,'  the  dangerous  experiment  of  '  rumfordisiny 
an  old  monarchy.'  He  saw  truly  that  our  once  revered  consti- 
tution, in  church  and  state,  although  possibly  defective  in  theory, 
worked  well.  He  appealed  to  that  result  as  the  surest  test,  to  a 
century  of  increased  wealth,  happiness,  and  population  at  home ; 
of  power,  respect,  and  victory,  abroad ;  from  La  Hogue  to  Tra- 
falgar, from  Blenheim  to  Waterloo.  At  home  he  was  not  to  be 
misled  by  fine  speeches  :  he  knew  the  ease  with  which  philanthro- 
pical  democrats  combine  the  theory  of  liberty  with  practical  des- 
potism and  contempt  of  the  laws  of  humanity.  He  sickened  at 
the  cant  which  prates  about  mercy  and  justice  while  knee-deep  in 
blood  and  confiscation.  He  saw  the  >4cious  circle  into  which 
French  (no)  princrples  would  plunge  the  world, — revolution, 
anarchy,  terror,  and  its  euthanasia,  despotism. 

He  was  inconsistent  in  his  condemnation  of  systems  of  govern- 
ment in  other  countries,  to  which,  with  a  generous  but  mistaken 
love  of  freedom,  he  was  anxious  to  see  our  bettor  but  peculiar  in- 
stitutions extended :    he  was  inconsistent  even  in  his  condemna- 
tion 
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iion  of  what  he  calls  Austrian  *  and  Italian  despotism.  '  You 
laow  what  sort  of  a  government  they  have  here  [in  Austria]  :  a 
lazv,  stupid^  and  stupifyin^  despotism'  (Letter  33) — 'by  the  fruits 
s/jall  ye  know  them.' — Turn  to  the  next  letter !  '  Crime  seems 
scarce  among  them!  and  1  must  do  Germany  the  justice  to  say 
that  it  appears  to  me  of  all  the  countries  I  have  been  in,  that  in 
which  there  is  the  most  tranquil  and  inoffensive  enjoyment  of  life.* 
(Letter  36.)  The  fact  is,  he  evidently  entertained  a  personal  dis- 
like towards  Metternich,  who  had  on  some  occasion  been  inatten- 
tive to  him  (doubtless  from  not  knowing  who  a  Mr.  Ward  was). 
This  gave  a  taint,  a  jaundiced  character,  to  all  his  notions  concern- 
ing '  Austrian  barbarians.'  His  langfuage  must  be  discounted 
when  carried  to  these  lengths.  *  Poor  Napoleon !  if  it  were  not 
for  our  particular  sake,  I  should  begin  to  wish  him  back  again. 
At  any  rate  he  was  a  great  man  ;  but  it  is  quite  intolerable  to  see 
the  greatest  part  of  Europe  bullied  by  a  drawing-room  coxcomb 
like  Metternich.'  (Letter  29).  And  on  what  occasion  is  this  extra- 
vagant anti-TroUopism  called  fortli  ?  The  interference  with  the 
lazzaroni  revolution  ;  that  caricature  of  a  constitution ;  that  tadpole- 
paddle  in  a  storm  ! 

We  may  observe  that  he  was  influenced  in  the  same  manner  by 
his  private  feelings,  in  his  strong  condemnation  of  certain  colleges, 
individuals,  and  systems  of  education,  at  Oxford.  He  was  singularly 
sore  on  the  defects  of  his  own  education,  and  included  in  one 
sweeping  diatril>e  every  part  and  parcel  with  which  he  had  been 
mixed  up  himself.  So  many  and  such  great  beneficial  changes 
have  since  taken  place  at  Oxford — reforms,  not  forced  by  ig- 
norant pressure  from  ^wdthout,  but  cabniy  considered,  deliberateil, 
and  carried  out  by  grave  and  competent  persons  within — that  we 
Could  have  wished  those  charges  omitted  which  are  now  un- 
founded, those  comparisons  which  are  odious,  those  reflecticms 
wliich  must  give  pain.     But  to  return.—* 

Lord  Dudley,  in  his  parliamentary  speaking,  confined  himself 
principally  to  four  topics, — the  Roman  Catholic  question,  the  Greek 
cause,  slave  emancipation,  and  parliamentary  reform.  These 
four  experiments,  these  four  concessions,  have  now  been  made,  and, 
e>'ea  in  the  admission  of  their  most  honest  or  dishonest  advocates, 
have  all  alike  proved  signal,  lamentable,  undeniable  failures. 
None  of  the  benefits  anticipated  by  mistaken  good  intentions 
have  been  realised ;  while  every  evil  wished  for  by  knaves  and 
foreseen  by  the  wise,  has  been  painfully  verified.  The  wild 
rashness  of  fanaticism  has  made  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
equivalent  to  iho  loss  of  half  our  West  Indian  islands,  and  yet 

*  HemnheftroD^y  agaiiMt  the  Auitriaii  lowi,  June  22,  1821.— Hub.  vol.  xlvi. 
pwl282. 

put 
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put  back  the  chance  of  Negro  civilization.  The  reform  bill, 
as  Sir  R.  Peel  predicted,  already  exists  only  by  the  protection 
of  its  former  opponents,  against  the  parricidal  attacks  of  its  guilty 
and  unnatural  authors. 

In  this  mischief,  at  least,  Lord  Dudley  had  no  hand.  Every 
proposition  of  that  sort  found  him  *  anxious  to  place  his  opposition 
on  record.'  He  resisted  the  '  little  wedge'  of  revolution  in  every 
insidious  disguise^  by  which  '  the  breach  was  to  be  made  in  the 
constitution  for  the  banditti  to  rush  in.'  He  had  learnt  what 
Whiggism  he  ever  had  about  him  under  *  Fox,  than  whom  there 
has  seldom  existed  a  more  hearty  anti-reformer'  (Letter  58) — 
'  Fox,  whose  reform,'  says  Lord  Brougham,  *  would  have  gone 
into  a  mighty  narrow  compass.'  He  had  studied  under  those 
Whigs  who  coldly  supported  Mr.  Pitt's  reform,  which  was  carried 
out  (until  Pitt  would  not  have  known  it),  and  carried  at  last  by 
recreants,  by  Lords  Melbourne,  Palmerston,  and  Glenelg,  who 
had  spent  all  their  life  in  opposing  it; — 'Reformers,  as  they 
have  been  lucky  enough  to  get  themselves  called,  thereby  b^^ing 
the  whole  matter  in  dispute'  (Letter  48)  ; — *  Qui,  ut  imperium 
evertant,  libertatem  proferunt;  si  perverterint,  libertatem  ipsam 
adgredientur.' 

The  eloquence  and  arguments  of  Lord  Dudley,  were,  as  he 
felt,  '  too  fine ;'  they  were  Greek  to  the  ol  'jroWoi.  They  addressed 
the  sense,  while  unscrupulous  demagogues  took  the  nonsense  of  the 
people — by  appealing  to  their  bellies ;  '  the  whole  bill'  must  make 
bread  cheap.  The  consumers  carried  it :  their  whole  strain  flat- 
tered human  self-sufBciency ;  they  called  into  action  and  concen* 
trated  all  the  restless  vanity,  all  the  desperate  arrogance,  all  the 
rankling  discontent,  of  the  scum  or  dregs  of  the  social  system. 
Their  banner  collected  an  innumerable  rabble  of  conceited  rege- 
nerators. They  called  from  their  holes  those  unclean  spirits  which 
vainly  will  they  attempt  to  lay : — those  men,  '  to  whom,'  says 
Burke,  *  a  state  of  order  would  become  a  sentence  of  obscurity,' 
were  nourished  into  a  dangerous  magnitude  by  the  heat  of  intes- 
tine disturbances.  Lord  Dudley  contended  that  the  real  secret  of 
discontent  was  excessive  taxation,  which  these  nostrums  would 
never  cure ;  but,  alas !  this  disease  has  a  morbid  tendency  to  ^y 
from  the  regular  practitioner  to  the  miracle-professing  quack. 

Our  limits  will  only  permit  us  to  refer  to  Hansard  for  Lord 
Dudley's  speeches — they  bear  marks  of  his  own  correction — 
for  instance  that  (Hans,  xxiii.  13)  on  Mr.  Brand's  motion.  May  8, 
1812  (xxxvi.  758)  ;  and  that  on  Sir  F.  Burdett's  motion  for  Par- 
liamentary Reform,  May  27,  1817-  This  speech,  in  his  own 
words,  contains  'all  I  have  to  say  upon  the  matter ^  or  nearly  so.' 
(Lett.  48.)     In  this  very  speech  he  was  admirably  seconded  by 

the 
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ihe  HotMurahle  William  Lnmh,  whose  chief  argument  was  that 
tbe  people's  opinion  outrht  to  go  for  nothing,  and  his  happiest 
quotation — 

*  How  nations  sink  by  daring  schemes  opprest, 
When  vengeance  listens  to  a  fool's  request !' — 

but  indeed  Mr.  LamVs  whole  speech  is  first  rate — our  readers 
should  get  it  by  heart  (xxxvi.  790).  Lord  Dudley  never  spoke  with 
g^re.itor  animation  than  in  the  Lords,  October  5,  1831 ;  one  of  his 
opening  sentences  has  been  too  sadly  true — '  This  is  perhaps  the  last 
time  1  shall  ever  address  this  house.'  (Ixxiii.  1334.)  We  would  cite 
among  liis  other  happiest  efforts  his  speeches  on  Talavera,  on  Wal- 
cberen  (xv.  44),  on  Rarrosa  (xix.  071),  and  on  the  Papist  Ques- 
tion (xxiv.  91^)-  On  this  he  had,  we  need  hardly  say,  adopted 
what  we  consider  as  the  wrong  side ;  but  that  side  was  never  main- 
tained with  more  brilliant  abilitv.  He  did  not  understand 
the  politicks  of  Poporv — how  few  of  our  statesmen  then  did ! 
But  his  local  knowledge  of  Spain  gave  him  a  true  insight  into  the 
unchangeable  character  of  Spanish  warfare,  their  incapability  of 
self-defence,  and  the  disgraceful  peculiarity  of  their  revolution, 
which  has  never  produced  one  statesman  or  one  general.  His 
speech  is  the  heading  of  a  chapter  which  is  developed  by  the 
Duke^s  despatches.,  by  the  victories  of  Espartero,  and  the  finance 
of  Mendizabal. 

Lord  Byron,  whose  letters  throw  contemporary  light  on  these, 
has  sketched  our  orator :  *  1  like  Ward — studied,  but  keen,  and 
sometimes  eloquent,  piquant.'  His  speeches  were  most  carefully 
prepared  :  he  openly  avowed  and  defended  the  practice  by  the 
example  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  of  far  greater  men  even  than  him  in 
e?ery  branch  of  intellectual  excellence.*  His  opponents  admitted 
ibeir  ability,  and  the  excellent  delivery.  They  twitted  him  with 
compliments  to  his  '  memory,'  and  to  his  '  elaborate  essays.'  He 
was  made  the  butt  of  the  skirmishers  of  Brookes's,  who  raked 
him  with  their  light  artillery.  'Ward,'  says  Byron,  *isin  sad 
enmity  with  the  Whigs  about  the  review  of  Fox, — all  the  epi- 
fn^mmatists  and  satirists  are  at  him.  I  hope  he  may  beat  them, 
for  I  hate  odds.'  Byron  was  most  anxious  not  to  be  thought 
to  have  a  hand  in  these  squibs,  being  all  for  '  open  war,  and  no 
bush-fighting ;'  yet  he  t(x>  had  his  joke :  for  being  asked  what  it 
would  take  to  re-trAiy  Dudley,  the  poet  replied, '  he  must  first  be 

*  One  of  Lord  Dudley's  greatest  fdTourites  was  Arioeto.  His  reflections  at  Ferrora 
ami  fry  characteristic.  '  The  inspection  of  this  MS.  will  greatly  confirm  the  opinion  of 
those  wbo  think  that  ooiumniiiate  excellence  united  to  the  apjpearane^  of  ease  la  almost 
alwaji  the  fesult  of  great  labour.  The  corrections  are  innumerable;  sevoal  passages, 
rbere.  aa  they  now  stand,  the  words  and  thoughts  seem  to  flow  along  with  nie  most 
gran-fbl  ftlicity,  and  the  rhyme  to  come  unsought  for,  have  been  altered  over  and 
over,  and  Msne  *  line  of  the  first  draught  has  been  allowed  to  remain*  (Lett.  20). 
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reti^arcied.'  Nor  was  the  object  of  all  this  wit  in  others  anno 
overmuch ;  for  he  would  sometimes  quote  the  well-known  distici 

*  Ward  has  no  heart,  they  «ay,  hut  I  deny  it, 
He  has  a  heart,  and  gets  his  speeches  by  it.' 

He  admitted  the  point,  and  returned^  as  usual,  a  Roland  for 
Oliver.  His  review  on  Mr.  Rogers's  '  Columbus*  *  is,  '  tho 
we  say  it  who  should  not  say  it,*  a  master-piece  of  damning 
faint  praise. 

Yearning  for  literary  occupation.  Lord  Dudley  distrusted 
ability  and  knowledge  to  undertake  any  considerable  ^ 
(Letter  88) ; — and,  fortunately  for  us,  he  took  Mr.  Cannii 
advice — and  refuge  in  the  Quarterly.  An  article  was  preci 
the  class  of  composition  in  which,  from  his  habits  and  tun 
mind,  he  was  most  calculated  to  excel.  His  constitutic 
indecision,  his  indolent  procrastination,  his  too  often  '  combi 
bodily  and  mental  languor,'  his  want  of  a  spirit-stirring  .< 
taining  motive,  deterred  him  from  sitting  down  to  the  co 
nuous  exertion  of  what  he  called  '  dcs  ouvrages  de  Ion 
haleine,'t  'hammered  out  invita  Minerva.'  His  taste,  fori 
from '  a  constant  study  and  contemplation  of  great  models'  (Lc 
40),  exemplaria  Graca,  had  refined  itself  into  over  fastidiousc 
The  slightest  jar  grated  on  his  ear.  His  critical  acumen,  neve 
severe  as  against  himself,  detected  every  imperfection.  He  waj 
ways  reviewing  his  own  writings.  He  had  acquired  such  a  f 
of  knowledge  that  he  knew  too  well  how  much  more  was  tc 
known.  In  his  ignorance  of  the  world's  ignorance  he  gave 
readers  credit  for  possessing  the  same  information  as  him 
He  was  weighed  down  by  his  own  reputation,  by  the  fear  of 
coming  up  to  what  was  expected  from  him  :  hence  he  was  n 
satisfied  with  himself.  This  diffidence  is  indeed  an  clemec 
excellence,  but  when  carried  too  far  prevents  the  realization  ol 
noblest  intentions.  He  hesitated  on  the  banks  of  the  trou^ 
pool,  while  bolder  men,  unembarrassed  with  learning  w 
reveals  difficulties,  with  meditative  powers  which  suggest  do 
rushed  in.  Now  the  terrors  of  an  article  appertain  more  tc 
reviewed  than  to  the  reviewer.  His  name  is  not  blazoned  on 
title-page  for  daws  to  peck  at.  The  individual  is  merged  in 
corporate  '  We ;'  idiosyncratic  timidity  takes  courage  like 
women  when  their  face  is  covered  at  a  masquerade.  The  cens 
a  great  unknown ;  nevertheless,  if  the  paper  is  successful,  the 
a  sufficient  notoriety,  among  the  '  fit  audience,  though  few,'  w 

f  raise,'  as  Byron  said  of  Lord  Dudley's,  '  is  indeed  worth  havi 
f,  again,  the  article  be  a  failure,  which  has  happened  in  the 

•  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  ix.  p.  207.  f  lb,  vwl.  x.  p.  322. 
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rejsrulated  Reviews,  if  some  passap^es  be  too  highly  spiced,  or  otliers 
too  acid,  the  anonjmous  culprit  creeps  into  his  shell ;  nay,  the 
Qonatoral  parent  may,  if  he  pleases,  not  only  disown  the  bantling', 
but  be  the  loudest  in  abusing  it.  Such  things  occur  in  this 
world. 

There  must  be  variety  of  material  and  variety  of  cookery,  with 
t  L'ule  confectionary   too,    in   a 'well -arranged   Rovievv.     That 
vbich  best  suited  Lord  Dudley  was  the  ])ic(uant  side-dish.     In 
hif  opinion  an  article,  like  an  epigram,  should  be  all  pointy  terse- 
ness, and  brilliancy  ;   no  '  dry  chapter,*  '  no  sticking-places,* — no 
Terbijse  periods  like  those  of  Roscoe's  Lorenzo,  '  which  put  one 
B  miiid  of  a  Liverpool  coach  overladen  with  outside  passengers 
sid  lu^aire.*      Such   articles  are   like  the   works  of  Sappho, 
Gray,  and  Rogers,  short  and  few ;  no  profusion  of  second-rate 
oornelians ;  a  vast  capital  invested  in  one  Pitt  diamond,  a  mighty 
gemns  condensed  into  a  small  vase  of  gold.     And  it  must  be 
allowed  that  Lord  Dudley  not  seldom  came  up  to  his  own  ideal. 
We  would    notice  particularly  his  papers    on    Home    Tooke,* 
Mr.  Fox,f   Rogers's  '  Columbus,' J  Roscoe's  silly  letters   about 
Relonn,  and  Miss  Edgeworth's  '  Patronage.*  §     This  last  appears 
to  OS  to  be  the  least  successful ;  yet  it  should  have  been  one    of 
Itt  best,  inasmuch  as  he  had  the  advantage   of  the  corrections 
aad  soi^^tions  of  Dr.  Copleston — which  in  the  case  of  Home 
Tooke  seem  to    have    been   of  special    service  to    him.     Lord 
Dndler  was  one  of  the  frequenters  of  the  table  d'hote  of  Mr. 
Home  Tojke,  and  a  listener  to  his  stts'X  Trnpievrn.     His  finished 
nnualnres  of  the  philologist  and  Mr.  Fox  will  bear  comparison 
*iti  the  flattering   portraits  recently  drawn   of  both   by  Lord 
firoogham ;    even  with  that  magnificent  shadowing  out  of  Mr. 
O'Coonell,  under  the  character  of  Wilkes. {| 

The  separate  articles,  written  by  friend  and  foe  to  reform, 
fflpctrate  and  explain  each  other  ;  they  exhibit  both  sides  of  the 
■edal.  Lord  Dudley's  last  article  and  last  speech  were  against 
nrfbnn — 'the  wickedness  of  demagogues  working  on  the  misery 
rf  the  people.  He  could  not  conceive  any  reform  that  would 
■ot  bring  us  within  the  draught  of  the  whirlpool  of  democracy.* 
(Letter  43.)  Among  the  last  glimmerings  of  his  waning  intellect 
vas  an  idea  that  Lord  '  Brougham  had  cut  up  his  speech  in 
ftplj;  but  never  mind,  I  can  bear  it  from  him.' 

^nal  and  more  enduring  than  bronze  is  the  monument  which 
his  great  antagonist  has  reared  over  his  tomb.     It  is  suicidal  in 

•  Qaaiterlj   Rerieir,  toI.  vii.  p.  313.    See  particularly  Home  Tooke,   vol.  vii. 
n-  K  15,  16,  27  ;  Fox,  Tol.  ix.  p.  322. 
t  Ibid-  ToL  ix.  p.  313.  ;  Ibid.  vol.  ix.  p.  207.  §  Ibid.  vol.  x.  p.  301 . 

U  Kdiaborsh  fUricfr,  No.  cxli.  p.  105. 
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ourselves  to  do  more  than  refer  to  his  matchless  character  ol 
Lord  Dudley  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  It  lies  not  like  an 
epitaph,  for  never  was  truth  told  in  more  grateful  feeling  or  more 
effective  language. 

We  cannot  resist  presenting  to  our  readers  one  specimen  oi 
Lord  Dudley's  critical  style,  an  extract  from  the  article  on  Fox 
and  Wakefield,  which  entailed  such  partisan  odium  upon  the 
noble  scribe. 

*  It  could  not  escape  a  person  of  Mr.  Fox's  sagacity  that  Mr.  Wake- 
field was  a  pure  unadulterated  Jacobin,  a  deadly  fanatical  enemy  to  tht 
whole  established  order  of  this  country,  civil  and  ecclei^ia8tical.  Yet  w( 
find  him  talkin^a;  oi  the  opinions  we  profess,  as  if  he  had  been  a  poUticiai 
of  exactly  the  same  school — but  these  were  unhappy  years  of  Mr.  Fox'i 
life,  when  long  disappointment  had  ended  in  despair,  and  when,  un- 
mindful uf  all  that  was  due  to  himself  and  to  bis  country,  he  was  con- 
tent to  purchase  a  short-lived  hollow  popularity  among  miscreants  whon 
he  must  have  abhorred,  and  fanatics  whom  he  must  have  despised,  b] 
sacrificing  for  ever  the  confidence  of  the  sound,  the  judicious,  and  tht 
governing  part  of  the  community ;  hence  that  strauge  an/t-po/riodc  feel- 
ing by  which,  in  the  discussion  of  all  questions  betwixt  England  anc 
any  other  power,  he  seemed  to  be  actuated.  He  had  come  at  last  to  fee 
a  ])rejudice  against  the  nation  which  had  preferred  his  rival,  and  he  hac 
learned  to  look  with  indifference  at  least  to  the  subversion  of  that  ordei 
of  things  in  which  he  found  no  place  proportioned  to  his  talents.  Ye 
if  ever  there  was  a  man  far  removed  by  nature  from  that  sect,  wit! 
which  he  now  formed  a  preposterous  union,  it  was  Mr  Fox.  He  wa: 
unfitted  for  playing  the  part  of  a  Jacobin,  by  the  absolute  want  of  al 
the  necessary  qualifications.  He  had  neither  the  coarseness,  the  ferocity 
nor  the  ignorant  insolent  contempt  of  all  that  is  ancient  and  established 
He  was  in  everything  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  class; — his  educatioc 
— the  connexions  he  had  formed  in  life— his  habits  and  feelings — al 
purely  liberal  and  aristociatic.  He  was  the  creature  of  polished  society 
such  as  it  existed  under  the  ancient  monarchies  of  Europe.  He  be- 
longed originally  to  the  (^ood  old  school  of  Walpolian  Whigs — pruden 
practical  persons^  a  little  toof.nd  of  jobbing — quite  contented  with  th( 
constitution  as  they  found  it,  and  disposed  to  hold  high  the  honour  o 
the  country  in  their  intercourse  with  foreign  nations.  He  had  not  \ 
single  point  of  contact  with  the  philosophising  assassijis  who,  abou 
twenty  years  ago,  firet  appeared  as  candidates  for  the  government  of  tb( 
world.  He  was  neither  bold  nor  hasty  in  his  application  of  genera 
principles,  and  no  man  was  ever  less  inclined,  of  his  own  nature,  ti 
sweep  away  present  liberty,  present  comfort,  and  present  security,  ii 
order  to  lay  a  fuuiidation  for  ideal  perfection  at  a  distant  period. 

'  His  eloquence  too  was  of  that  chaste  argumentative  sort  which  cai 
only  be  addressed  with  success  to  an  educated  and  intelligent  audience 
from  the  loftiness  and  simplicity  of  his  mind,  the  delicacy  of  his  taste 
a  certain  natural  shyness  which  at  first  might  be  mistaken  for  coldnes: 
and  reserve,  he  was  utterly  incapable  of  condescending  to  those  paljtr 
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artifices,  and  performini^  those  mountebank  tricks  which  are  necessary 
to  captivate  the  multitude.  In  the  art  of  cajoling  a  mub  he  was  in- 
finitely surpassed  by  persons  whom,  in  point  of  talems,  it  would  be  quite 
ludicrous  to  compare  with  him.  He  was  an  awkward  unpractised  de- 
luai^ogue  and  a  lukewarm  unwiLling  reformer.  From  justice  and 
humanity  he  was  anxious  for  the  happiness  of  the  lower  orders,  that  is 
of  the  bulk  of  mankind,  6m/  no  minister  would  ever  have  been  less  dU' 
posed  to  admit  them  to  a  large  share  in  swayiug  public  measures ;  when 
his  friends  absurdly  called  him  the  man  of  the  people^  they  seemed  to 
have  forgot  that  the  great  act  of  his  life  was  a  struggle  against  the 
people.  He  made  his  stand  against  them  upon  the  forms  of  our 
ffoveninient — upon  that  constitutional  fiction  by  which  the  House  of 
Commons  is  supposed  always  to  speak  the  sense  of  the  nation.  An 
appeal  to  the  country  was  that  which  he  affected  to  execrate  as  a  crime, 
and  the  vian  of  the  people  spent  ten  years  in  an  ineffectual  endeavour  to 
perfriiade  them  that  one  half  of  the  aristocracy,  with  himself  at  their  head, 
ought  to  rule,  in  spite  of  them  and  of  the  other  half. 

*  Such  was  Mr.  Fox,  who  by  the  power  of  circumstances  which  it 
required  something  more  of  firmness  and  high  political  virtue  than  he 
possessed  to  resist,  was  led,  in  the  most  important  crisis  of  his  poliiical 
life,  to  play  a  part  directly  ()pi>08ite  to  the  natural  bent  of  his  own  in- 
clinations and  character.  Formed  to  hold  with  a  high  hand  the  reins  of 
government  in  a  tempered  monarchy,  he  became  an  apologist  of  an 
insane  and  flagitious  revolution,  an  advocate  for  the  public  enemies  of 
the  state  in  all  its  contests  with  foreign  powers,  t/ie  rallying  point  of 
disaffection^  the  terror  of  good^  the  hope  and  support  of  bad  cilizensJ* 
— Quarterly  Review^  vol.  ix.  p.  321. 

From  rei'iews  the  transition  is  easv  to  the  dinner-table.  Lord 
Dudley's  hospitality  was  unbounded ;  temperate  himself,  in  his 
own  words,  as  '  a  general  of  Franciscans/  his  delight  was  in  the 
assembling  round  his  board  'des  gens  d'esprit,  ou,  cc  que  vaut 
encore  mieux,  dcs  vrais  amis.'  This  social  feeling,  alwciys  strongly 
developed,  became,  in  later  life,  the  pivot  of  his  existence  *  I 
thall  try,'  writes  he  in  the  last  letter  of  this  volume,  *  what  litera- 
ture and  society  will  do  for  me  during  the  remainder  of  my  days.' 
It  was  so  from  the  beginning.  He  enlarges  on  the  importance 
of  a  *  good  set'  at  college  ;  he  thinks  one  of  the  advantages  of 
being  in  Parliament  is  that  '  it  keeps  one  in  good  company ;'  but 
this,  we  need  not  say^  was  written  before  the  Reform  Bill  came 
into  operation.  The  early  desolation  of  his  youth  taught  him 
the  \-aIue  of  good  friends ;  every  page  evinces  how  capable  he 
was  of  '  returning  affection :'  he  did  unto  others  as  he  wished 
them  to  do  to  him ;  the  true  ethics  of  those  synonyms^  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  Christian.  He  carried  this  social  feeling  to  such 
an  extent,  that  those  who  did  not  dine  with  him  asserted  that 
hit  days  were  spent  in  writing  dinner  invitations:  at  all  events, 
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this  weakness  of  hospitality  was  scarcely  akin  to  that  '^  gentleman- 
like old  vice '  avarice,  of  which  he  has  been  accused.  The  Bishop 
of  Llandaflf  alludes  slightly  to  this  prevalent  but  most  mistaken 
notion : — 

*  His  main  infirmity,  which  increased  with  years,  and  with  the  acces- 
sion of  large  property,  consisted  in  a  sensitive  apprehension  of  being 
duped  or  over-reached  in  ordinary  transactions :  and  this  vigilant  and 
over-nice  jealousy  was  often  construed  into  a  closeness  and  parsimony 
unbecoming  his  great  fortune.  His  expenditure  was  indeed  carefully, 
but  not  sparingly  regulated ;  and  the  duty  of  almsgiving,  and  of  contri- 
buting to  charitable  and  religious  objects,  was  never  forgotten.  As 
an  example,  I  may  refer  to  one  donation  of  200/.,  bestowed  unhesi- 
tatingly, at  my  recommendation,  to  a  single  family  in  distress.'—- 
Preface^  p.  xiv. 

Lord  Dudley  succeeded  to  his  immense  wealth  in  mature  life, 
after  his  habits  had  been  formed  on  the  limited  though  liberal  al- 
lowance of  his  father.  His  delicate  health  debarred  him  from 
the  expensive  pursuits  of  Melton,  yachting,  &c. ;  his  moral  prin- 
ciples protected  him  from  greater  and  more  ruinous  extrava- 
gances ;  his  good  sense  taught  him  the  wickedness  of  waste  ;  his 
high-bred  feelings  revolted  at  the  vulgarity  of  a  servants'  hall  ale 
reputation  for  liberality.  His  personal  wants  were  few,  his  wishes 
simple.  He  used  to  say  that  he  thought  *  the  happiest  life  would 
be  I500Z.  a-year,  and  the  first  floor  over  a  bookseller's  shop.' 
The  only  great  purchase  he  ever  made,  except  of  land,  was  that 
of  an  extensive  Venetian  library.  '  No  demon  whispered.  Dud- 
fey,  have  a  taste.*  He  cared  not  for  pictures,  statues,  nor  the 
tribe  of  knicknacks,  that  preciosa  supellcx  of  affluence.  He  was 
moderate  even  in  brick  and  mortar,  the  raw  materials  of  ruination: 
he  rebuilt  his  town  and  country  houses  rather  substantially  than 
architecturally.  His  remark  on  showing  Mr.  Gaudy's  Grecian 
elcvati(m  for  the  former  was,  '  Very  fine,  just  the  thing  for  a  pagan 
god,  but  a  private  gentleman  can't  do  quite  so  well  without  a  scul- 
lery.' Custom  became  a  second  nature  with  him;  he  carried  his 
little  bed  and  old  writing-table  into  his  new  house,  and  when  an 
objection  was  raised  to  their  comparative  plainness,  he  said  of  the 
one,  *  There  may  sleep  eighty  as  well  as  three  thousand  a-year ;' 
and,  of  the  other,  *  I  composed  all  my  best  things  on  that,  and 
I  will  not  write  myself  down  an  ass  on  a  gold  table  to  please  Bal- 
dock.'  This  habit  peeps  out  in  his  lamentation  at  the  death  of 
an  old  member  of  parliament : — 

*  I  had  grown  accustomed  to  him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  just  as 
one  grows  accustomed  to  an  old,  clumsy,  ill-contrived  piece  of  furoiture 
in  an  apartment,  which  one  is  loth  to  part  with,  though  it  only  holds  the 
place  of  something  neater  and  more  convenient.' — Letter  37. 

Many 
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Many  a  time  has  he  deplored  his  ^  unfortunate  fortune/ — 'what 
a  figure  so  and  so  would  cut  with  it . , .  I  think  I  might  perhaps 
spend  fifteen,  or  even  twenty  thousand  a-ycar,  with  comfort ;  all 
beyond  that  is  a  plague  and  a  bore,'  He  would  have  cast  away 
Lis  gold,  like  the  ancient  in  the  desert,  that  his  motions  might  have 
been  more  unfettered.  It  was  not  gold,  filthy  lucre,  that  he  loved 
for  its  base  self;  it  was  the  worries  concomitant  with  the  manage- 
ment and  expenditure — the  tares  in  the  com — that  he  hated. 

We  need  not  tell  our  readers  that — 

•  The  climax  of  all  earthly  ills, 
The  inflammation  of  our  weekly  hills,* 

is  an  evil  su£Ficient  in  itself  for  days  and  years  :  with  Lord  Dudley 
it  was  the  shape  and  form  taken  by  greater  evils — the  pandemo- 
nium of  an  establishment — cooks,  male  and  female,  grooms  of  stable 
and  chamber,  butlers,  upper  and  under,  cha])lains,  agents,  attor- 
neys, and  their  correspondence:  these  exquisite  luxuries  formed 
no  accessicm  of  delight  to  a  quiet  studious  bachelor,  contented 
\i\ih  the  companionship  of  a  few  old  books  and  old  friends,  and 
never  so  happy  as  when  he  could  escape  from  public  care  into 
private  tranquillity.  '  A  great  estate  '  (baid  Bacon,  who  had  no 
abstract  horror  of  ambrosial  cash,  although  he  did  call  it  virtuiis 
impedimentum)  *  is  a  lure  to  birds  of  prey.'  To  be  cheated, 
alicLs  to  be  robbed,  to  be  duped,  to  be  made  a  fool  of,  and 
laughed  at,  is  barely  agreeable  to  the  most  silly  spendthrift; 
while  to  those  whose  heads  arc  longer  than  their  purses  it  becomes 
an  insult.  Lord  Dudley,  like  Lord  Byron,  might  pass  his  jest, 
and  theorise  about  the  *  noble  feeling  of  cupidity,'  yet  were  they 
no  flinty-hearted,  mean-spirited  misers.  *  I  have  lived  long 
enough/  said  Byron, '  to  have  an  exceeding  respect  for  the  small- 
est coin  of  any  realm,  or  the  least  sum,  which,  although  I 
may  not  want  it  myself  may  do  something  fur  others  who  may 
need  it  more  than  /.'  This  self-denying  parsimony,  the  foun- 
tain of  generous  actions^  may  indeed  be  devoid  of  the  tinsel 
of  world-honoured  profusion,  the  unbounded  extravagance  of 
pure  selfish  indulgence  and  ostentation ;  but  *  riches,'  said  Solo- 
mon, '  are  in  the  distribution,  all  the  rest  is  conceit.'  We 
conceive  that  such  liberality  as  that  quoted  by  the  Bishop  of 
Llandaff^  or  such  as  we  liave  mentioned  in  regard  to  the 
Vulpicide  tutor,  is  close  akin  to  that  charity  by  which  a  multi- 
tude of  sins  will  be  covered.  Such  acts  done  in  secret,  and 
sedulously  concealed  from  the  world,  formed  part  and  parcel  of 
Lord  Dudley's  life. 

We  are  desirous  of  putting  on  record  some  other  instances 
which  have  reached  e^ea  our  limited  knowledge.     The  inha- 
bitant 
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bitants  of  Sedgely  were  collecting  subscriptions  for  the  building 
of  a  church  and  two  chapels ;  they  applied  to  Lord  Dudley ;  he 
inquired  what  the  church  would  cost ;  about  8000/. :  '  Then, 
gfentlemen,  perhaps  I  had  better  take  that  entirely  on  myself,  and 
allow  you  to  apply  your  subscriptions  towards  the  chapels  only.' 
His  gifts  were  always  doubled  by  their  promptness,  and  sweetened 
by  a  delicacy,  which  gave  to  the  acceptor  the  air  of  conferring  a 
favour  on  the  donor.  Among  the  companions  in  whom  his  father 
took  delight  was  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  whose  laudatory  tavern  verses  have 
been  preserved  in  the  amber  of  the  '  Rejected  Addresses.'  The 
bard,  like  many  of  his  tuneful  tribe,  was  more  favoured  by  (what  he 
took  for)  Apollo  than  by  Plutus.*  Lord  Dudley,  on  his  father's 
dying  without  a  will,  wrote  immediately  to  the  unlegacied  minstrel, 
stating  that  it  was  his  imperative  duty  to  carry  out  his  father* s  in- 
tenfionSy  which  an  accidental  intestacy  had  prevented ;  and  that, 
'  wiih  a  view  of  marking  his  grateful  sense  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  kind 
friendship,  he  lost  no  time  in  discharging  this  sacred  obligation." 
A  draft  for  5000/.  accompanied  this  letter  to  as  mouldy  a  cheese- 
paring of  affectation  as  ever  it  was  our  chance  to  contemplate.  Of 
course  real  genius  and  merit  were  sure  of  princely  treatment  at 
such  hands.  When  the  imminent  distress  of  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence was  mentioned  to  Lord  Dudley,  he  extricated  him  by  the 
immediate  advance  of  some  thousands  ;  and  in  order  to  make 
it  appear  a  loan  (not  a  gift,  which  it  really  was)  he  accepted  two 
small  pictures  as  a  security. 

There  was  always,  as  regarded  his  financial  department,  a  de- 
gree of  fun  which  disarmed  it  of  any  real  parsimony.  When  his 
house  in  Park  Lane  was  finished,  some  large  detachments  of  his 
stabling  were  unoccupied ;  a  rich  city  man  begged  a  friend  to  ask 
Lord  Dudley  if  he  would  let  them.  '  By  all  means,'  said  he,  when 
he  knew  who  the  applicant  was ;  '  but  as  I  don't  live  by  letting 
stables,  we  must  have  an  exorbitant  rent  from  the  banker.'  He 
hated  what  he  called  the  '  worst  oligarchy,  that  of  wealth.'  He 
was  opposed  to  all  candle-end  saving,  false  economy  in  national 
expenditure,  and  encouraged  such  purchases  as  that  of  the  Elgin 
Marbles,  although  he  professed  himself  unable  to  appreciate  them. 
He  never  was  vain  of  his  affluence  :  he  was  utterlv  free  from 
upstart  purse-pride ;  but  he  knew  the  value  of  wealth — ^  Where 
there  are  no  overgrown  proprietors,'  he  says,  '  oflScial  people  take 
the  first  rank  in  society,  and  then  there  is  an  end  of  liberty.  In 
the  great  civilised  states  of  modern  Europe,  freedom  must  be  con- 
tent  to  lean  upon    aristocracy  as  its  only  firm  support'  (icxii.). 


*  *  Poor  Fitzgerald,  who  took  himself,  as  he  said  of  himself  in  the  Morning  Post, 
for  Vates,  in  both  souses  or  nonsenses  of  the  word.' — Byron. 

'The 
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'The  aristocracy  of  rank  soon  coascs  to  be  respected  (villus  alyd) 
when  it  is  separated  from  the  aristocracy  of  wealth  *  (viii.). 

His  father  had  not  been  dead  twelve  hours  before  he  made  a 
strict  settlement  of  his  property  on  the  title  which  he  had  in- 
herited. In  the  same  spirit  he  purchased  an  estate  in  Roxburg^h- 
shire,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  '  place  a  somethings  at  least  under  the 
security  of  a  Scotch  entail.'  His  anxiety  was  for  the  future  rather 
than  for  himself.  He  anticipated  the  revolutionary  storm.  His 
own  personal  increase  or  diminution  of  income  neither  jjladdened 
nor  depressed  him.  A  friend  romembers  his  once  remarking  that 
his  mining  income  had  fallen  off  one  year  30,00()Z. ;  *  but,'  he 
added,  '  I  am  a  moderate  man,  and  don't  feel  it.  Lambtcm,  they 
tell  mc^  has  not  bread.' 

His  adhesion  to  Canning  at  the  lamentable ."?/9^7  of  Ajml,  1827, 
was  followed  by  his  elevation  to  the  earldom  of  Dudley.  He  was 
thus  enabled  to  drop  the  Ward,  which  had  been  a  constant  theme 
of  his   merriment,  mingled   however   with  dislike.     *  That  may 

be   all  very   well    for    Lord    E /  he  would  say  ;    '  he    is  a 

Srandee  of  the  first  class,  but  my  ancestor  was  Plumble  Ward 
the  gohlsmith.' 

His  notions  on  names  are  best  explained  by  himself;  he  had 
(lone  a  friend  the  honour  to  be  godfather  to  n  child — and  there 
was  a  difference  of  opinion  whether  it  should  be  christened  John 
ur  William,  or  John- William,  or  Dudley  : — 

*  About  the  name,  do  as  they  like  hest ;  I  am  John  and  IVillitini^ 
the  common  property  of  all  the  world.  Dudley^  wluch  more  peculiarly 
Helongs  to  me,  is  equally  at  their  service.  I  cannot,  however,  help 
telling  you  of  a  prejudice  I  have,  without  by  any  means  wishing  it 
adopted.  About  names  I  am  a  Romanist,  and  think  that  Christian 
men  ought  to  be  called  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John,  Peter,  Paul,  Philij), 
ic,  after  the  blessed  saints  in  the  Calendar,  and  not  after  the  family 
names  of  profane  persons.  However,  if  they  fancy  an  unsanctified  ap- 
pellation, Dudley  is  not  the  worst,  being,  as  I  flatter  myself,  rather  a 
pretty  name,  and  having  besides  (what  I  consider  to  be  an  advantajTH) 
been  familiar  to  English  ears,  as  a  Christian  name,  for  nearly  three 
centuries ;  during  the  power  of  the  then  house  of  Northumberland  it  was 
adopted  by  several  families.' 

It  was  of  this  female  descent  tliat  he  was  proud,  nor  could  any 
one  offend  him  more  than  by  directing  to  the  Earl  of  Dudley  and 
Ward.  Without  one  particle  of  vulgar  vanity,  be  was  fully  sen- 
sible of  his  position.  He  stole  a  courtesy  from  heaven,  and,  by 
rendering  to  all  their  due,  secured  for  himself  that  respect  which 
he  tendered  readily,  but  in  a  manner  which  showed  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  and  expected  a  similar  return.  He  was  entirely  free 
from  that  patronising  condescension,  more  humiliating  than  cold- 
ness.    He  abhorred  pride  without  dignity,  vain  pomp,  parade, 

ostentationj 
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ostentation,  and  pretension  of  all  kind,  and  those  consequential  airs 
which  result  from  ignorance  of  good  society.  He  never  spared 
'  overweening,  exclusive,  Milgar  insolence,'  whether  in  the  high  or 
low.*     He  laughs  at  the  stars  of  a  German  watering-place : — 

'  We  had  but  few  English,  amongst  others  the  ■  Between  our- 

selves, they  made  themselves  prodigiously  hated  by  the  others  for  what 
is  commonly  called,  "  sporting  fine."  To  be  sure,  the  other  two  EnsUsli 
families  there  were  nothing  distinguished,  and  my  excellent  friend  Sir 

is  as  ludicrous  a  personage  as  vanity  and  self-importanoe 

can  make  a  man.  But  then  they  were  all  perfectly  harmless,  perfectly 
respectable  in  all  the  essential  points  of  character,  and  as  good-natured 

and  obliging  as  possible;  and  if  Lady were  a  Montmorency,  a 

Guzman,  a  D*Aremberg,  or  a  Howard,  which  she  is  a  long  way  from 
being,  she  might  have  come  into  contact  with  them  without  damaging  a 
single  quarter  in  her  escutcheon.  However,  she  thought  it  right  to  cut 
them  dead,  and  seemed  surprised  that  I  did  not  do  the  same  thing ; 
they,  of  course,  detest  her,  and  the  Court  laughed*' 

Yes,  indeed !  how  Courts  must  laugh  1  With  what  pleasing 
scorn  must  the  porcelain  principalities  of  earth  look  down  upon 
this  bustle  and  fidget  of  jealousy  between  slightly  differing  shades 
of  crockery ! 

Again,  he  delighted  in  literary  and  scientific  society-^but  he 
thoroughly  understood  and  most  carefully  shunned  and  baffled 
the  most  contemptible  of  all  beings,  your  literary  and  scientific 
tuft-hunters  and  trencher -pets,  album-sonneteers,  and  steam- 
engine  gossips,  and  Radical  toadies. 

However  simple  and  unpretending  was  his  own  manner  and 
exterior,  yet  a  deep  though  not  babbling  current  of  aristocratical 
notions  ran  silently  underneath.  In  fact,  his  extreme  modesty, 
as  to  himself  as  an  individual,  made  him  peculiarly  alive,  in  his 
own  case,  to  the  advantages  of  birth  and  station — which  he  there- 
fore was  pained  to  see  put  into  any  uncalled-for  danger  of  dete- 
rioration. He  grieved  like  Shakspeare's  Henry  iV".  when  he 
beheld  'poor,  base,  mean  attempts*  accompanying  greatness  of 
blood.  He  regretted  that  George  IV.,  when  visiting  Hanover 
and  Ireland^  should  be  so  forgetful  of  what  v\as  due  to  his  posi- 
tion, making  himself  stale  and  cheap  to  >'ulgar  company : — 

'  It  will  not,  on  the  whole,  redound  much  to  his  honour  or  advantage. 
His  manners,  no  doubt,  are,  \vhen  he  pleases,  very  graceful  and  capti- 
vating. No  man  knows  better  how  to  add  to  an  obligation  by  the  way 
of  conferring  it.     But  on  the  whole  he  wants  dignity,  not  only  in  tbie 

*  Cervaiite««  the  Shak8|)eare  of  Spain,  puts  this  sentiment  iuto  the  mouth  of  Don 
Quixote,  \rho,  albeit  deprived  of  the  sovereignty  of  reason  on  one  subject,  was  in  otiiers 
the  uiodel  of  a  high-t)rea  man  of  the  world,  and,  in  fact,  tlie  mouthpiece  of  the  opinions 
of  Cervantes*  himself  a  sohlicr  aiid  a  gentleman: — 'Do  not  imagine  that  I  consider  as 
tw/^r  those  only  of  the  poor  and  humble  classes;  but  all  who  are  i^iroraif/,  even  be 
they  lords  or  princes,  they  must  be  classed  uuder  this  denominatioi^-^rulgar.'' 

seclusion 
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Mclusion  and  familiarity  of  his  more  private  life,  but  on  public  occasions. 
The  Bccret  of  popularity  in  very  high  stations  seems  to  consist  in  a 
Eomewhat  reservoJ  and  lofty,  but  courteous  and  uniform  behaviour. 
Drinking  toasts,  shaking  people  by  the  hand,  and  calling  them  Jack  and 
Tom,  gets  more  applause  at  the  moment,  but  fails  entirely  in  the  long 
run.  He  seems  to  have  behaved  not  like  a  sovereign  coming  in  pomp 
ind  state  to  visit  a  part  of  his  dominions,  but  like  a  popular  candidate 
come  do^n  upon  an  electioneering  trip.  If  the  day  before  he  left 
Ireland  he  had  stood  for  Dublin,  he  would,  I  dare  say,  have  turned  out 
Shaw  or  Grattan.  Henry  IV.  is  a  dangerous  example  for  sovereigns 
that  are  not,  like  him,  splendid  chevaliers,  and  consummate  captains. 
Louis  XIV.,  who  was  never  seen  but  in  a  full-bottomed  wig,  even  by 
his  valet -de -charabrc,  is  a  much  safer  model' — Letter  63. 

This  is  most  true  with  reg^ard  to  the  ceremonious  Germans.  It 
is  the  misfortune  of  the  kind-hearted  Irish  that  they  bend, 
creatures  of  impulse,  to  the  passing  breeze,  now  carried  away  by 
most  enthusiastic  loyalty,  at  another  time  the  unsuspicious  dupes 
of  the  most  worthless  agitators.  George  IV,,  though  somewhat 
lavish  of  his  presence,  justly  estimated  the  warmth  of  their  cha- 
racter. And  in  spite  of  all  the  poison  of  reform  and  republicanism, 
there  is  yet  a  majesty  doth  fence  in  the  King.  Let  but  the  sove- 
rei^  appear  in  a  distant  province,  the  uncxtinguishable  loyalty 
of  Old  England  blazes  forth.  George  IV.,  although  at  the  height 
of  his  unpopularity  after  the  Quecn^s  trial,  fascinated  the  whole  of 
Ireland;  even  O'Connell  yielded  to  the  gencn^us  contagion,  and 
talked  of  subscribing  for  a  national  palace. 

Lord  Dudley's  horror  at  the  prospect  of  a  peace  with  '  the 
robber'  Buonaparte  is  summed  up  by  the  elevation  of  a  *new 
family'  on  the  ruin  *  of  the  oldest,  greatest,  and  best  royal  family 
in  Europe.'  (Letter  4,  5.)  When  the  restored  Louis  XVIII. 
appoints  a  prime  minister,  he  remarks,  '  Talleyrand,  to  be  sure,  is 
a  great  rogue ;  but  he  is  a  rogue  of  long  experience,  and  of  sin- 
gular ability  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  and  he  is  bound  to 
the  present  order  of  things  by  the  only  sure  tie,  his  own  interest.' 
But  above  all — *  the  nobility  may  derive  some  comfort  from  re- 
collecting that  he  is  not  an  upstart.  If  the  revolution  had  never 
happened,  a  prime  minister  of  France  could  not  have  been  chosen 
with  xnore  propriety  than  from  the  house  oiPerigord.^  (Letter  7.) 
The  prejudice  which  Lord  Dudley  avows  was  not,  we  believe, 
uncommon  in  England  before  all  evils  were  reformed;  we  find 
him  praising  Huskisson,  and  thinking  that  he  had  deserved  a  seat 
in  the  Cabinet,  but  not  wondering  ^  that  the  lawn  ess  of  bis  origin 
may  have  stood  in  his  way.'  (Letter  67.)  Yet  the  Whigs  were 
even  worse,  according  to  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  who,  writing  in 
those  dark  Tory  times  '  of  prudish  delicacy  of  finance  in  regard 
to  xecompensifig  literary  exertion/  discovered  that  ^  Mr.  Canning 

preferred 
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preferred  joining  the  Tories,  from  seeing  tbe  difficulties  which? 
even  genius  like  his  would  experience  in  rising  to  the  full  growth 
of  its  ambition  under  the  shadowy  influence  of  the  Whig  arisUh 
cracy,  and  the  superseding  influence  of  birth  and  connexions, 
which  had  contributed  to  keep  such  men  as  Burke  and  Sheridan 
out  of  the  cabinet.' 

However  that  might  be,  to  pass  from  the  rofurier  to  the  patri- 
cian. Lord  Dudley  in  his  own  case  apprehended,  among  other 
reasons  against  acceptance  of  the  tinder-secretarjship  from  Canning, 
in  1822,  that  it '  might  be  held  a  degradation.'  (Letter  83.)  Yet 
this  feeling  of  what  was  due  to  himself  was  tempered  by  a  sincere 
wish  '  not  to  seem  to  do  anything  uncivil  to  Canning,  or  dispa- 
raging to  the  office,  or  to  create  a  notion  that  he  considered  him- 
self as  fit  for  higher  employment.' — *  I  am  sensible  that  it  is  only 
by  the  absence  of  all  pretension  that  I  can  escape  the  severest  and 
most  merited  criticism.'  (Letter  93.)  We  think  that  he  took  a 
mistaken  view  in  his  refusal.  Canning,  when  he  made  the  offer, 
remembered  that  he  had  himself  begun  his  official  life  as  an 
under-secretary  to  Pitt.  However,  Lord  Dudley's  refusal  <rf 
subordinate  office  protected  him  from  a  repetition  of  such  pro- 
posals ;  the  highest  was  subsequently  offered  to  him,  and  accepted. 

When  he  took  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office,  the  Greek 
Question  seems  to  have  immediately  excited  all  his  feelings. 
'  Greece  to  him  was  holy  ground  ;*  his  mind  was  deeply  im- 
bued with  her  classical  literature, — and  he  took  the  most  *  lively 
interest'  in  the  affiiirs  of  the  degenerate  moderns.  '  For  my  part, 
I  am  almost  as  enthusiastic  as  a  German  student.'  (Letter  62.) 
He  was  dazzled  by  their  glorious  past,  which  he  could  not  separate 
from  the  fallen  present.  He  clung  to  every  prospect  of  their 
regeneration.  ^  Wc  may  confidently  hope,'  he  says,  *  that  all  sub- 
sequent changes  in  the  language  will  be  for  the  better ;  and  even 
though  it  should  never  rise  again  to  the  level  of  Demosthenes 
and  Sophocles,  it  may  >vithout  any  gredit  difficulty  be  brought  to 
surpass  in  grace,  in  force,  in  harmony,  and  in  flexibility,  any  other 
instrument  by  which  thought  is  now  communicated  among  men.' 
(Letter  6.)  He  dreamed  of  Solon  and  patriotic  poverty  while 
listening  to  Joseph  Hume's  bubbles  and  Greek  loans.  He  hoped 
to  reconstruct  the  literature  of  the  past.  Alas !  the  form  may 
be  re-modelle<l,  but  the  soul,  the  breath  of  life,  is  wanting. 
A  chorus  of  -Slschylus,  which  once  electrified  myriads,  would 
now  have  less  charms  for  Bavarian  ears  than  the  rattle  of  the 
Piraeus  omnibus. 

We  were  struck,  knowing  his  knowledge  and  delight  in  this 
language,  to  find  so  few  traces  in  these  letters  of  his  favourite 
study.     A  vein^  however^  of  classical  allusions  gilds  hij»  periods. 

The 
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touch  is  light  and  graceful,  never  pedantic;  the  scholar 
ng"  to  the  scholar,  no  cheap  display  of  schoolboy  erudition. 
lare  before  ventured  to  hint  that  respect  and  awe  may  have 
?Ted  his  letters  to  such  a  person  as  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff 
asy  and  playful  than  they  might  otherwise  hjive  been — and 
uspect  the  same  feeling  may  have  deprived  the  seric^s  of 
t  purely  literary  interest  We  venture  to  give  one  specimen 
s  delicate  perception  of  the   exquisite  nicety  of  the  Greek 

I,  and  the  skill  in  the  ^  ovoimxtmv  (jvvBsaif.^  The  conversation 
Lumed  at  dinner  on  the  simple  costumes  of  the  Madonnas 
aphacl  compared  with  the  glitter  and  brocade  of  Paul  Vero- 

A  friend  of  his  had  chanced  to  illustrate  the  distinction  by 
pplication  made  by  Algarotti  of  the  anecdote  of  Apelles: 
omamenti  nei  vestimenti  delle  figure  vogliono  esser  messi 
obrieta,  e  fa  bisogno  ricordarsi  di  colui,  cho  altte  volte  diceva 
ello  artefice,  Tristo  a  te !  non  sapesti  far  EUena  bella,  la 
li  ricca.'*  Next  morning.  Lord  Dudley,  not  having  a  copy 
B  '  Saggio  sopra  la  pittura,'  begged  the  loan  of  it,  which  he 
aed,  having  enriched  the  page  with  the  following  note : — 

*  Park  Lan€y  TfiuTsdaij  even. 
car  — — , — ^Thanks  for  the  passage,  which  is  well  worth  recol- 
g.     Algarotti  is  very  neat  and  concise ;  but  there  is  no  matching 
race  and  beauty  of  that  confounded  Greek  language,  the  loss  of 
I  is  such  a  severe,  irreparable  blow  to  the  art  of  writing. 
find  the   TmroiriKaQ  for  what  was  done  ill,    mechanically;     the 

II,  for  what  ought  to  have  been  done  well ;  and  the  "  Ka\{}v^^  and  the 
vtriavy^  brought  in  contact.  This  escapes  in  Italian ;  but  it  is  the 
ence  between  silver  and  gold.     Yours  very  sincerely, 

D.» 

is  system  of  reading  smacks  of  the  old  school;  little^  but 
, — '  non  multa,  sed  multura.* 

ly-the-bye,  I  observe  a  point  in  which  your  taste  and  mine  differ 
each  other  materially.  It  is  about  new  publications.  I  read  them 
lingly.  You  abstain  from  them  with  difficulty,  and  as  a  matter  of 
and  self-denial.  Their  novelty  has  very  little  attraction  for  me ; 
n  literature  I  am  fond  of  confining  myself  to  the  best  company, 
I  consists  chiefly  of  my  old  acquaintance,  with  whom  I  am  de- 
I  of  becoming  more  intimate ;  and  I  suspect  that  nine  times  out  of  ten 
more  profitable,  if  not  more  agreeable,  to  read  an  old  book  over 
,  than  to  read  a  new  one  for  the  first  time.  If  I  hear  of  a  new 
,  for  instance,  I  ask  myself  first  whether  it  is  superior  to  Homer, 
ipeare,  Ariosto,  Virgil,  or  Racine ;  and  in  the  next  place,  whether 
ady  have  all  these  authors  completely  at  my  fingers*  ends.  And 
both  questions  have  been  answered  in  the  negative,  I  infer  that  it 

Im  Qredc  M  l—^KteikXns   i  ^ypmp*f  ^iM^tifiHtit  rtwm  rS*  fu^wrm*  'EXitff*  m^mti 

is 
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is  better  (and  to  me  it  is  certainly  pleasanter)  to  give  such  time  u  I 
have  to  bestow  on  the  reading  of  poetry  to  Homer,  Ariosto,  and  Co.,  and 
80  of  other  things.  Is  it  not  better  to  try  at  least  to  elevate  and  adorn 
one's  mind  by  the  constant  study  and  contemplation  of  the  great  models, 
than  merely  to  know  of  one's  own  knowledge,  that  such  a  book  an't 
worth  reading  ?  Some  new  books,  to  be  sure,  it  is  necessary  to  read — 
part  for  the  information  they  contain — and  others  in  order  to  acquaint 
oneself  with  the  state  of  literature  in  the  age  in  which  one  lives  ;  but  I 
would  rather  read  too  few  than  too  many.' — Letter  24. 

Our  readers  will  have  collected  that  Lord  Dudley  went  fre- 
quently to  the  continent,  which  in  those  days  was  not  the  resort  of 
shopkeepers  and  half-pay  economists  !     He  was  an  excellent  fel- 
low-traveller.    This  is  the  most  severe  trial  of  temper.     It  is  a 
test  which  even  Paul  and  Barnabas  could  not  stand.     It  is  an 
ordeal  of  good-nature  and  self-sacrifice.     Lord  Dudley  invariably — 
speaks  in  favour  of  his  companions :  he  is  most  sensible  of  their-^ 
bearing  and  forbearing  with  his  ill-health.  '  Few  men/  says  Charles=- 
Lamb,  '  like  sick  persons.     I    candidly  confess  that  I  hate  them.*^ 
He  records  '  the  good-nature,  gaiety,  and  gentlemanlike  dispo — 
sition,  the  most  essential  qualities  in  a  fellow-traveller,  of  General— 
Matthew;*    (Letter  7-) — the  'quickness,  accomplishments,    ami. 
industry,  which  I  like  in  others,  of  Mr.  Irvine;'  (Letter  35.) — the?- 
*  good  sense  of  Mr.  Pigou,  whose  society  and  kindness  have  beeife. 
a  great  comfort  to  me,  while  the  state  of  my  spirits  must  have  madcr^ 
me  a  vile  companion ;'  (Letter  66.) — *  the   excellent  temper  an<L 
disposition  of  Francis  Hare;  his  learning  extensive  and  various^ 
his  cheerful,  social  turn  of  mind.*  (Letter  88.)     He  could  give  as 
well  as  take ; — ^when  about  to  travel  with  Lord  Ebrington,  he  waives 
his  own  plans:  '  For  my  part,  I  had  much  rather  go  to  Paris ;  but 
it  don't  do  to  begin  a  journey  by  telling  one's  companion  that 
you  are  determined  to  do  all  that  you  choose,  and  nothing  that  he 
chooses.'  (Letter  11.)     Lord  Dudley  himself  was  a  most  agree- 
able  and   instructive    travelling   companion.      He    entered  into 
everything  with  a  fresh  curiosity ;  his  illustrations  were  apt  and 
classical.     He  was  worthy  to  have   gone   to   Brundu&ium  w^ith 
Horace,  Virgil,  and  Meca^nas,  by  each  <»f  whom  might  he  have 
been  addressed  at  parting  from  those  fair  scenes — 

*  qurc  vidimus  ambo, 
Te  mihi  jucundas  efficiente  vias.' 

Perhaps  the  best  letter  in  this  volume  is  that  descriptive  of 
Pompeii — *  an  ancient  town  potted  for  posterity,'  as  he  happily  calls 
it.  One  of  his  great  objects  in  travel  was  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge. '  There  is  no  such  rapid  and  delightful  way  of  acquiring  new 
and  valuable  ideas :  they  flow  in  upon  you  whetlier  you  will  or  not. 
You  should  confine  yourself  as  much  as  possible  to  the  capital 

cities.* 
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pities.'  (Letter  48.)     Tn  this  last  rule  we  catch  the  clue  of  this 
student  of  the  •  OJyssey  ' : — 

Tijjs  was  the  natural  result  of  his  education ;  it  had  been  classical, 

f«>ntinental,  more  like  that  of  an  ancient  or  modern  Roman,  than 

of  our  hardy,  independent,  public  schoolboy,  who  grows  only  on 

the  Enc^lish  soil.     His  habits  were  quiet^  in-door,  gregarious,  not 

(iarin<2r,  adventurous,  or  solitary.    On  him  was  lost  the  lonely  mag- 

niTiceiice  of  nature,  who,  careless  of  mortal  admiration,  lavishes 

HJth  proud  indifference  her  fairest  charms  where  most  unseen,  her 

TTintlcst   forms  where  most  inaccessible.     He  shrunk  from  the 

sublimity  of  solitude.     His  heart  was  cheered,  and  his  countenance 

Jnmlc  glad,  by  gazing  (m  plains  overrunning  with  milk  and  honey, 

lauflrhin^  with  oil  and  wine.     He  preferred  those  '  sweet  meadows 

Hhich  gave  pleasure  and  profit'  to  old  Izjiac  Walton,  to  the  barren 

magnificence  of  Alps  and  water-torrents.     He  carried  this  feeling 

inu>  his  studies:  he  revelled  in  the  happy  genius  of  Walter  Scott; 

his  '  cheerful,  social  disposition,  his  undiminished  relish  for  the 

]>ursuits  and  amusements  of  ordinary  life.'     He  '  preferred  these 

trj  the  splendid  misanthropy  of  Rousseau  or  Byron :' — ^with  him  it 

Was  the  valley  versus  the  crag. 

•  Everything  that  I  have  ever  beheld,  hardly  excepting  Granada, 

Xaplest   Amalfi,  and  Cintra — yields  to  Saltzburg.     It  has  l)een  much 

X>raiscd,  but  hardly  so  much  as  it  deserves.     I  could  not  mention  any 

Uatuml  beauty  either  of  the  softer  or  of  the  severer  kind  which  it  does  not 

possess  in  an  eminent  degree.     In  short,  it  is  one  of  those  enchanting 

ft  pots  which  it  is  difficult  to  sec  without  a  transient  wish  to  make  it 

one's  abode;  and  without  a  more  enduring  regret  that  it  should  not  be 

the   seat  of  a  more  polished  and  extended  society— of  more  persons 

c^ualified  by  leisure  and  education  to  enjoy  it.     We  spent  four  days 

there,  and  thought  them  short,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal  for  me, 

xho,  I  fairly  own,  should  like  to  spend  a  part  of  every  day  that  I  am 

vrell  in  a  club  or  a  drawing-room — and  to  whom  the  busy  hum  of  men 

is  hardly  ever  importunate.    However,  you  do  not  quite  do  me  justice  in 

▼hat  regards  the  picturesque — I   am  as  much  delighted  with  a  fine 

country  as  any  body.     All  I  plead  guilty  to  is,  not  liking  wild  scenery, 

r(Kk:>,  and  glaciers,  so  much  as  you  do.     Without  undertaking  to  decide 

the  question  whether  or  not  all  the  pleasure  that  is  derived  from  the 

contemplation  of  nature  arises  from  association,  we  may  fairly  presume 

that  a  very  considerable  part  of  it  is  derived  from  that  source.     Ideas 

that  are  suggested  to  my  mind  by  very  high  rocks,  snow-covered  peaks, 

&c.,  are  eminently  disagreeable.     I  turn  with  horror  from  these  em* 

Uems  and  CRUses  of  extreme  cold,  of  desolation,  and  of  the  suspension 

of  the  benign  and  prodoctivc  powers  of  nature.    I  do  not  like  to  see  the 

lace  of  the  earth  turned  into  a  frozen  desert,  and  the  human  race  de« 

padcd  below  the  beast.    Perhaps  I  ought  to  think  of  Bomething  very 

fine 
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fine  and  very  delightful  when  I  see  au  Alp,  but  what  I  do  think  of  is 
barrenness,  and  cretinism,* — Letter  38. 

This  was  very  much  the  feeling  towards  nature  of  the  ancient 
world.  They  loved  and  admired  *  Isetas  segetes/  and  spoke  with 
DO  symptoms  of  satisfaction  of  the  horrida  Sylvani  dumeta. 
Virgil  was  commissioned  to  do  the  ^neid ;  his  own  heart  led  bim 
to  his  lowing  herds^  his  busy  bees,  orchards,  and  vineyards : 
Ille  ego  qui  quondam — at  nunc  horrentia  Marlis. 

There  was  no  romantic,  no  morbid  school  in  those  days;  the 
*  classicist*  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  French,  still  speak  of  '  Les 
belles  horreurs;'  they  can  but  faintly  comprehend  the  joy  in 
the  wild  and  terrible  which  forms  the  chosen  banquet  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  romancists,  the  lovers  of  Shakspeare  and  Byron.  This 
mode  of  treating  the  aesthetics  of  nature  is  indeed  modified 
by  national  peculiarities.  The  English  take  the  lead;  their 
bodies  are  enured  from  youth  to  manly  sjiorts ;  they  are  animated 
to  out-of-door  adventures  by  their  personal  activity,  by  their  prac- 
tical intellectual  virility,  which  abhors  sentimentality,  affectation, 
or  effeminacy.  The  Germans,  more  visionary,  more  transcend- 
ental, give  vent  to  their  wildness  in  their  air,  the  element  which 
belongs  to  them,  as  the  land  does  to  France  and  the  sea  to  England. 
All  foreigners,  and  most  literary  men,  have  a  tendency  to  prefer 
the  gastronomy  and  saloons  of  crowded  capitals  to  short  commons 
and  long  chamois  tracks.  London  or  Paris  are  fitter  scenes  for 
display  or  acquisition.  '  If  I  recollect  aright^  poor  Madame  de 
Stael  says,  that  Germany  looks  gloomy  after  France,  a  natural 
opinion  enough  for  an  exiled  lady  of  fashion,  torn  much  against 
her  will  from  the  drawing-rooms  of  Paris.'  (Letter  34.)  '  Sir,' 
said  Dr.  Johnson,  '  there  is  no  prospect  like  Fleet-street:'  we 
ourselves  plead  guilty  to  a  partiality  for  the  shady  side  of  Pall- 
mall.  The  French  woman,  banished  to  the  sweet- aired  mountains 
and  clear  torrents  of  Switzerland,  sighed  for  the  noisome  sewer 
streets  of  muddy  Lutetia — *  Ah  !  *  exclaimed  she  to  Lord  Byron, 
'  pour  moi  il  n'y  a  pas  de  ruisseau  qui  vaille  celui  de  la  rue  du 
Bac.' 

One  of  the  secrets  of  our  individual  worth  (and  individuals 
compose  nations)  is  that  we  have  nothing  in  common  with  any 
foreigners.  They  all  to  a  certain  degree  are  homogeneous,  homcoo- 
pathic  ;  there  is  a  point  of  unison  between  Russian  and  Gaul, 
Spaniard  and  Italian.  We  are  heterogeneous  and  allopathic,  and 
long  may  we  so  continue. 

^  I  think/  says  Lord  D., '  you  hardly  do  me  justice  when  you  intimate 
that  I  ever  expressed  a  preference  of  foreign  to  £nglish  society  and  man- 
ners. Some  foreign  habits  are  1  think  more  reasonable  and  convenient 
than  our  own — and  to  them  I  have  given  their  due  praise*    Our  unpunc- 

tuality, 
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^aiitVy  for  instance,  which  fritters  away  so  large  a  part  of  the  English 
E4j  in  wearisome  waiting  and  uncertainty — and  our  national  insanity  (I 
lunot  call  it  by  any  other  term)  as  to  late  hours,  arc  luckily  peculiar  to 
irsel  ves.  Great  evils  they  are,  and,  added  to  the  east  wind,  sometimes 
ve  one  reasonable  ground  of  discontent;  but  as  to  the  materials  of 
lich  society  is  composed,  I  do  nut  think  I  ever  dreamt  of  preferring 
e  most  favoured  part  of  the  Continent  to  this  country.     I  am  so  fixed 

my  opinion,  not  only  of  English  virtue  and  merit,  but  of  English 
reeableness,  that  I  never  mean  again  to  give  myself  the  smallest 
tublc  to  see  any  foreigners  whatever.  If  they  come  in  my  way  I  shall 
t  avoid  them,  but  1  shall  never  seek  them;  and  even  in  foreign 
Liiitries  I  shall  always  look  to  my  countrymen  for  comfort  and  enter- 
iiment.  If  I  go  to  Nice,  all  I  pray  for  is  two  or  three  English 
nilics  with  whom  one  may  pass  the  evening,  and  two  or  three  English 
Dtlenicii  with  whom  one  may  join  in  a  morning  ride.  If  there  are 
y  foreigners  at  all  in  the  society,  I  should  wish  them  to  be  Polish  or 
smian  ludies ;  they  are  for  the  most  part  pleasing  and  accomplished. 
3  to  French  impertinence  and  Italian  ignorance,  they  are  not  to  be 
idureil  in  either  sex.* — Letter  53. 

•  1  beg  to  say,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  is  no  truer  Englishman 
lan  myself.  I  infinitely  prefer  our  manners,  society,  constitution, 
laracter,  and  even  cookery,  to  those  of  the  rest  of  Europe.    Everything 

excellent  except  the  climate.' — Leiier  25. 

These  disnials  about  climate  are  constantly  recurring.     His  de- 
anped  nervous  system  rendered  him  susceptible  to  atmospheric 
han^  and  influence  as  is  the  quicksilver  in  the  barometer.     At 
hat  lime,  moreover,  there  was  a  fashion  in  the  complaint.     '  Y(mr 
.^iinate  kills  me,'  said  Childe  Harold.     No  doubt  the  palpable 
lamp  blanket  which  sometimes  is  substituted  in  Albion  for  the 
&tar-\)espangled  curtain  of  the  east,  is  not  more  exhilarating,  poet- 
ical, or  picturesque,  than  the  cover  which  appertains  to  the  murky 
caaldron  of  a  L(md(m  November ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  we  agree  not 
with  the  ncmsense  of  Montesquieu,  but  with  the  sense  of  our  merry 
Charles,  who  ne\'er  said  a  foolish  thing,  that  there  are  more  days 
in  our  calumniated  climate  in  which  a  man  can  be  out  and  about 
than  in  any  other  quarter  under  the  fmnament.     The  proof  of 
climate    is   in  the  fruit.      England  will   show    complexion   and 
muscle,  fair  faces,  and  strong  heads  against  the  world. 

'  Here  is,  at  last,  some  delicious  weather.  If  this  could  last,  it  would 
be  quite  paradise — English  comforts — English  society — English  interests 
—and  an  Italian  sun.  But  we  shall  probably  have  a  thunder-storm  in 
I  day  or  two,  and  then  begin  again  upon  a  course  of  eleven  months  and 
three  weeks  fearfully  bad  weather.' — Letter  51. 

The  truth  is^  that  his  and  our  notions  of  spring  and  summer  are 
iallacies  of  the  fifth  form.  We  are  catechised  in  Theocritus,  not 
by  the  Bev.  Doctor  (late  Arctic  captain)  Sooresby.     Whilst  thick* 

skinned. 
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skinned;  warm-blooded  youngsters,  we  read  of  Papstum  double  roses 
and  Tempo's  perennial  suns :  as  we  grow  older  and  colder,  instead 
of  calculating  longitudes,  we  fall  foul  of  the  blessed  sun,  and  fancj 
that  his  immortal  radiance  is  going  out,  like  the  rushlight  of  oui 
brief  day. 

Lord  Dudley,  like  many  hypochondriacs,  felt  better  abroad 
and  attributed  too  much  to  climate  those  good  effects  which  ofter 
are  produced  by  mere  change  of  scene :  for  some  walls  get  in- 
fected with  grief.  The  motion,  novelty  of  travel,  the  occupation 
the  escape  from  study,  from  business,  lawyers,  and  post-offices 
formed  the  joy  of  his  soul,  quite  as  much  as  fine  weather ;  foi 
when  the  excitement  wore  off,  he  languished  under  the  sun  oi 
Naples.  He  found,  like  all  who  run  beyond  the  seas,  that  climes 
not  minds,  are  changed — that  those  who  travel  by  land  canno 
prevent  black  care  from  perching  behind  the  easiest  best-buili 
britzcha.  No  man,  though  many  are  left  behind  by  others,  cai 
leave  himself  behind. 

Lord  Dudley,  with  all  his  love  and  nice  perception  of  ancien 
literature,  lacked  the  aesthetic  organ,  as  regards  art,  whether  an- 
cient or  modern.  He  could  not  fully  feel  beauty  of  form  ir 
sculpture,  nor  of  colour  in  painting : 

*  One  half  of  Rome  is  to  me  invisible.  With  respect  to  the  fine  arts 
I  am  in  a  state  of  total  irrecoverable  blindness.  I  have  caused  myseL 
to  be  carried  round  to  all  the  fine  pictures  and  statues,  and  placed  ii 
the  full  blaze  of  their  beauty,  but  scarce  a  ray  has  pierced  the  film  tha 
Covers  my  eyes.  Statues  give  me  no  pleasure,  pictures  very  little ;  anc 
when  I  am  pleased  it  is  uniformly  in  the  wrong  place,  which  is  enougl 
to  discourage  one  from  being  pleased  at  all.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  i 
people  in  general  were  as  honest  as  I  am,  it  would  be  found  that  thi 
works  of  the  great  masters  are  in  reality  much  less  admired  than  the] 
are  now  supposed  to  be.  Not  that  I  am  at  all  sceptical  about  their  merit 
but  I  believe  that  merit  to  be  of  a  sort  which  it  requires  study,  habit 
and  perhaps  even  some  practical  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  fim 
arts,  to  perceive  and  relish.  You  remember  that  Sir  Joshua  tells  us  tha 
he  was  at  first  incapable  of  tasting  all  the  excellence  of  Raphael  au( 
Michael  Angelo.  And  if  he,  already  no  mean  artist,  was  still  un 
initiated  in  some  of  the  higher  mysteries  of  his  ait,  and  obliged  at  firs 
to  take  upon  trust  much  of  that  which  was  afterwards  made  clear  t< 
him  by  further  study  and  labour,  what  shall  we  say  about  the  sincerity  o 
those  who,  knowing  so  much  less,  pretend  to  feel  so  much  more  ?  For  m; 
part,  I  thiuk  very  much  as  I  should  think  of  anybody  who,  being  jus 
able  to  pick  out  the  meaning  of  a  Latui  sentence,  should  affect  to  admir 
the  language  and  versification  of  the  Georgics.  So  much  by  way  o 
apology—"  Pro  me  ipso  et  pro  omni  Mumraiorum  domo."  ' — Lett  13. 

Lord  Dudley  constantly  compared  himself  to  this  unaestheii 
consul^  with  more  humour  perhaps  than  justice.     Because  he  di< 
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^i  enter  into  art  with  the  same  intensity  as  into  literature^  he 
Aad  conceived  that  he  would  not  feel  it  all.     If,  however,  he 
^uld  not  relish  all  the  beauties — and  the  more  the  eje  is  taught 
the  greater  the  enjoj'ment — he  at  least  could  perceive  bad  taste^ 
^nd  carefully   condemn   the   exhibition.      He   criticises    *  sham 
abbeys,  such  as  Fonthill ;  sham  ruins,  which,  like  rouge,  convict 
llicmselves  of  forgery,  which  lose  all  their  salt  in  the  absence  of 
reality  and  the  reliaio  locL'     He  shuddered  at  the  Pavilion  at 
Brighton.     *  An  Italian  nobleman  lives  upon  a  plate  of  macaroni 
and  a  glass  of  sugar  and  water,  that  he  may  rear  a  marble  palace 
that  will  last  as  long  as  tbe  world,  in  a  grave,  dignified,  if  not 
perfectly  pure  architecture ;  and  this  gimcrack  is  the  only  monu- 
ment of  the  greatest  sovereign  in  Europe.*  (Lett.  47.) 

One  word  concerning  his  habit  of  talking  to  himself,  which 
contributed  not  a  little  to  extend  his  reputation  for  eccentricity : 
like  many  men  of  studious  reflectini^:  turn,  he  b^queted  on  his 
own  ideas,  and  thought  aloud.  Words  clearly  were  not  given 
him  to  conceal  what  was  '  going  on  within  doors.**  He  told 
too  often  the  whole  truth,  which,  in  polite  society,  has  a  tend- 
ency to  be  libellous.  He  was,  in  truth,  more  susceptible  of 
bore  than  of  fog :  and  fastidious  refinement  is  too  often  the  cause 
of  more  misery  than  enjoyment  in  this  world,  where  perfection 
is  the  exception.  *  Nothing/  obser\  es  Petrarch,  '  is  so  tiresome 
as  conversing  with  people  who  have  not  the  same  information 
as  oneself.*  'Lord  Dudley,'  says  Byron,  'was  good  when  he 
liked.'  He  was  never  absent,  never  flagged,  when  pitted  against 
op|x>nents  worthy  of  his  steel,  the  fit  audience  of  his  wit  and 
illustration.  The  anecdotes  of  his  soliloquies  are  innumerable, 
— *  ab  uno  disce  omnes.'  He  had  a  particular  dislike  to  be  asked 
to  give  any  one  a  lift  in  his  carriage,  in  which  he  thought  over 
the  occurrences  of  the  day,  more,  perhaps,  than  half  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  An  ingenious  tor- 
mentor of  Brookes's  begged  him  to  give  a  cast  to  a  home- 
ward-bound, unconscious  victim.  It  could  not  be  refused.  The 
mibappy  pair  set  out  in  their  chariot,  and  arrived  silently  near 
Mount-street,  when  Lord  Dudley  muttered  audibly,  '  VVhat  a 
bore  !    It  would   be   civil  to  say   something.       Perhaps  I  had 

*  Talleyrand  ha«  the  credit  of  beiiig  the  first  who  defined  speech  as  *  a  faculty 
giveu  to  man  for  concealing  his  thoughts  ;*  but  t!iifl  ily  recreant  only  twisted  into  an 
apophthegm  what  Young  had  thrown  out  [nearly  a  hundred  years  before]  in  very 
>C8ni^  wtoi  spMking  of  courts- 

'  Where  Nature^s  end  of  Linguage  is  declined, 
And  men  talk  only  to  conceal  their  miud«* 

We  owe  this  note  to  the  author  of  a  very  elegant,  learned,  and  instructive  little  volume 
Wy  p«Kit«ii*«i  under  the  titU  of  '  An  Apology  for  Cathedral  Service.*  (Loudon, 
Bahu,1839L)    SMp.  121. 
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better  ask  him  to  dinner.  Til  think  about  it.*  His  companion, 
a  person  of  infinite  fancy,  and  to  whom  Lord  Dudley  after- 
wards took  a  great  liking,  re-muttered,  after  a  due  pause^  '  What 
a  bore !  Suppose  he  should  ask  me  to  dinner !  what  should 
I  do?     ril  think  about  it.' 

Lord  Dudley  was  not  the  only  pupil  of  Dugald  Stewart  who 
contracted  this  ventriloquism.  The  late  Lord  Ashburton,  who, 
under  an  odd  exterior  and  eccentric  manner^  contained  a  fund  of 
humour  and  a  chaos  of  ill-digested  information,  was  still  more 
absent.  At  a  large  dinner  in  Modern  Athens,  being  placed  high 
in  honour^  next  to  some  first-rate  lioness,  during  one  of  those 
conversational  lulls  which  will  creep  over  the  grandest  dinners, 
thus  broke  the  awful  silence — '  What,  in  the  name  of  goodness, 
shall  I  say  to  this  horrid  blue  ?  TU  talk  to  her  about  the  Eklin- 
burgh!' 

We  much  doubt  if  Lord  Dudley  ever  fell  into  any  slip  of  this 
sort  with  a  woman.  His  conduct  to  the  fair  sex  was  ever  marked 
with  uniform  respect.  It  was  the  homage  due  to  the  sex^  to 
woman  for  herself,  not  to  beauty  or  talent,  which  attract  or  amuse 
the  selfishness  of  man.  How  delicate  is  the  sentiment  expressed 
in  his  23rd  Letter : — 

*  I  can't  imagine  how  people  got  into  their  heads  that  I  was  going 

to  marry  Lady  M.  B .      Not  but  what  she   is  a  beautiful   and 

accomplished  girl,  and  would  do  me  tL  great  deal  of  honour  by  becoming 
my  wife ;  only  the  fact  ainH  *  so.  iTieard  of  it,  however,  from  twen^ 
people  when  I  was  last  in  England;  and  perhaps  the  story  gained 
ground  from  my  being  at  very  little  pains  to  contradict  it.  When  a 
marriage  is  in  question,  any  anxiety  to  have  it  contradicted  looks  like  an 
incivility  to  the  lady.' 

A  Frenchman  (they  have  no  word  for  our  gentleman)  would  have 
boasted  and  blazoned  :  '  II  importait  a  mon  amour  propre  qu'elle 
mourut  de  chagrin  de  ma  pertc!* 

How  elevated  were  Lord  Dudley's  views  of  the  duties  of  hus- 
band to  wife  are  detailed  in  his  reflections  on  the  painful  trial  of 
Queen  Caroline.  (Letter  43.)  He  was  never  married.  The 
first  decided  sjmtiptom  of  his  total  aberration  was  his  fancy- 
ing he  was  married,  or,  which  is  a  more  common  symptom, 
that  he  was  about  to  be  married.  Though  he  never  could  make  up 
his  mind  on  that  the  most  difficult  of  all  subjects,  he  was  always 
in  a  sort  of  love ;  and  when  he  did  set  his  Platonic  affections 
on  other  men's  wives,  he  never  did  so  by  halves.     It  was  difficult 


*  Nothing  surprised  ua  so  much  in  thii  book  as  the  use  of  this  and  some  otlier  vile 
would-be  colloquialisms  iu  writing  by  such  a  purist  as  Lord  Dudley.  Absurd  in  any 
man's  letters,  tliey  are  peculiarly  strange  and  offensive  when  mixed  up  with  a  rather 
•tiff  and  formal  style  like  his. 

to 
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to  determine  whether  he  admired  them  or  their  husbands  the 

most. 

We  shall  never  forget  the  expression  of  his  face,  when,  meet- 
ing him    one   day  in  unusual  spirits,  and  inquiring   the   cause, 
he  replied,  '  Only  think  what  a  chance  has  been  thrown  away  on 
^ip.     It  would  have  made  my  fortune  as  a  young  man.     I  have 
Ijeon  asked  to  dinner  to-day  by  Lady  Jersey  and  Lady  Cowper.' 
The  man  who  felt  so  deeply  this  honour  (and  great  we  admit  it 
"to  have  bfeen)  had  recently  been  minister  of  state ;  was  witty,  elo- 
^juent,  and  well-favoured ;  an  earl,  with  a  clear  eighty  thousand 
^a-year ;  a  man,  who,  with  one  smile,  would  have  gladdened  all 
"t-lie  hearts  of  all  the  mothers  of  all  the  unmarried  daughters  of  all 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.     The  union  of  beauty  and  rank 
^as  more  than  his  tender  aristocratical  heart  could  stand.     He 
'^as  a  cavalier  of  the  old  modem  school,  and  felt  himself  honoured 
Ijy  the  smallest  token  of  fair  ladye's  regard.     He  acknowledged 
Ihe  inferiority  of  the  ancient  Grecian  system,  to  which,  in  his  own 
^vords,  *  that  steady,  settled  influence  of  woman  U]K>n  society  was 
"Utterly  unknown ;  which  has  given  grace,  variety,  and  interest  to 
private  life.' 

Although  no  man  was  ever  more  susceptible  of  female  charms 

and  influence,   his  conversation,   like  his  correspondence,  was  a 

model  of  purity.     No  word,  no  idea,  no  allusion  ever  escaped 

^im  w^hich  could  cause  a  blush  to  mantle  on  the  most  sensitive 

cheek.     He  was  singularly  modest ;  his  nice  tact  taught  him  that 

^ant  of  decency  was  want  of  sense ;  that  vice  loses  half  its  shame 

by  being  stripped  of  all  its  grossness.     He  kept  sedulously  out  of 

si^t  all  that  is  thrust  forward  into  disgusting  daylight  in  the 

nianners  and  literature  of  *  lajcune  France.' 

True,  indeed,  was  the  remark  of  the  Bishop  of  LlandafT  that 
'Lord  Dudley  exhibited  at  all  periods  of  his  life  that  most  engag- 
ing of  all  compounds,  a  playful  fancy  joined  with  a  vigorous  nn* 
dentanding  and  a  serious  heart*     This  seriousness,  like  a  minor 
l^ev,  gave  a  pathos  to  his  humour,  a  dignity  to  his  cheerfulness. 
It  was  based  on  the  surest  foundations.      'It  would  be  almost 
^  injustice  to  his  memory  not  to   state  that  a  deep  and  awful 
tenic  of  religion  formed  one  ingredient  of  his  character,   to« 
gether  with  a  hatred  of  profane^ess  in  those  who  profess  outwardly 
a  belief  in  Christianity.'     The  volume  now  before  us  fully  bears 
out  these  assertions  of  the  editor,  who  in  his  own  sacred  vocation 
^^9s  best  qualified  to  percciye,  appreciate,  and  encourage  the  de- 
relopment  of  such  sentiments.     We  would  particularly  point  out 
to  our  readers  Lord   Dudley's  estimate  of  the  religion  of  the 
Italians:— the  injurious  effect  of  Romanism,  in  dulling  the  feel- 
ing of  conscienoe — ^the  much  greater  chances  of '  their  superstition' 

1 2  being 
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being  succeeded  by  infidelity  than  by  ^  true  religion.*  (Letter  1 
He  satisfied  his  own  mind   by  a  careful  examination  as  to  tl 
'genuineness  of  the  gospels,  knowing  that  if  tlieir  authenticL. 
were  impaired  the  whole  fabric  would  fall  to  the  ground.'  (7 
ter  30.)     We  have   no  space  for  his   able    reflections   on   t' 
'  splendid  theological  speeches'  of  Chalmers.  (Letter  32.) 

He  opposed  everything  which  could  make  '  virtue  ridiculoi 
or  give  dignity  to  vice.'  (Q.  R.,  vol.  x.  p.  302.)     He  shrunk        in 
thought,  word,  and  deed,  from  anything  bordering  on  irreveren.  ^?e, 
on  the  mixing  up  sacred  things  in  common  parlance.     Even      in 
his  moments  of  sufferance,  when  his  reason  was  out  of  tune  Wie 
sweet  bells  jangled,  his  awe  of  approaching  holy  ground  never 
left  him — nor  his  trust  in  the  only  source  of  consolation : — 

•This  has  been  one  of  my  very  worst  days.  If  I  might,  without  pro- 
fanenesSj  borrow  the  most  expressive  language,  I  should  say  that  the 
iron  had  entered  into  my  soul  deeper  than  before.  A  violent  paroxysm, 
however,  has  been  succeeded  by  comparative  tranquillity,  and  I  trusty 
under  Providence^  to  time  and  patience  for  relief.' — Letter  76. 

We  must  now  conclude  this  slight  sketch  of  a  character  which 
had  in  it  very  much  to  be  admired — of  a  history  which  had  much 
to  be  pitied.  On  the  more  painful  shades  of  his  bodily  suffer- 
ings we  have  been  silent.  Some  passages,  we  learn  from  the 
preface,  have  already  been  suppressed  by  the  discretion  of  the 
editor.  Perhaps  all  allusion  to  a  large  portion  of  what  his  Lord- 
ship retains  might  have  been  confined  to  what  appears  in  the 
table  of  contents :—' Letters  69,  70,  71,  72,  73,  74,  75,  76, 
describe  his  sufferings  under  hypochondriacal  disease.* 

We  could  also  have  desired  some  suppression,  or  some  con- 
densation, at  least,  of  several  letters  which  immediately  follow 
that  black  series.  Tiiey  relate  to  the  vacillation  which  he  exhi- 
bited when  offered  the  under-secretaryship.  In  ultimately  declin- 
ing it  he  acted  in  diametrical  opposition  to  the  advice  of  one  who 
of  all  men  was  the  best  fitted  to  be  his  counsellor  on  such  an  occa- 
sion— a  familiar  fiiend  of  the  same  age  and  rank,  a  common 
friend  of  Canning's,  a  common  opposer  of  Reform.  It  is  so 
seldom  our  good  fortune  to  agree  with  Lord  Melbourne,  that  we 
gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  of  quoting  his  inimitable 
letter : — 

'  Panshanger,  Sept.  29,  1822. 

*  I  received  your  letter  this  morning  alone,  destroyed  it  as  soon  as  I 

liad  read  it,  and  have  considered  its  contents  as  I  rode  over  here  from 

Brockett,  and,  upon  the  whole,  putting  myself  in  your  place,  I  have 

little  doubt  that  you  should  accept  the  offer :  it  is  one  of  the  pleasantest 

places  under  government — necessarily  gives  an  insight  into  all  that  is 

going  on,  and  would  be  rendered  to  you  particularly  agreeable  by  your 

cordial  agrcemsut  and  intimacy  with  your  principal ;  add  to  this,  that 

it 


,  to  go  through  with  it  if  you  undertake  it,  and  not  to  be  dispiTiied 
,y  difficulties  or  annoyanceB  which  you  may  find  in  the  office ;  and 
1  jan  may  depend  upon  it  no  office  it  free  from.  I  write  in  a  great 
,  and  with  a  bad  pen,  hut  if  yaii  can  read  it  you  will  understand 
I  well  aa  if  I  had  written  three  times  as  much. 

'  Yours  very  sincerelv, 
:oii.  J.  W.  Ward.  '  VVm.  Lamb.' 

lis  letter  is  a  cabinet  picture  of  a  rare  class ;  it  paints  the 
Here  wc  trace  the  ^rm  of  those  eminent  qualities  which 
since  rendered  L<)rd  Melbourne  the  charm  of  Windsor;  the 
stay,  buttress,  and  kc^-stone  of  Downing -street.  The  future 
ier,  having  well  considered  the  matter  alone,  makes  up  his 
I  at  once.  His  reasons  and  cautions  arc  stamped  with 
yncracy.  The  last  sentence  is  a  gem — the  off-hand)  ready 
xtsition,  the  bad  (we  fancy  wc  see  it)  pen,  the  good-natured, 
[emanlikc  kindness,  and  thorough  knowledge  of  his  nan  ; 
iuggcstivc  tone,  which  puts  the  applicant  on  the  right  scent, 
ting  nothing  that  is  essential,  yet  leaving  to  a  sensitive  mind 
:iedit  of  working  it  out. 
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9.  Historical  Sketch  of  the  late  Catholic  Association  of  Ireland 
By  Thomas  Wyse,  Esq.,  jun.     London,  18£9. 

10.  Tales  and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry,      By  Willian 
Carleton.     London,  1836. 

11.  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Ireland  in  1835.     London,  1836. 

12.  Selection  from  the  Evidence  before  the  Irish  Poor  Inquiry 
Commission.     Dublin,  1835. 

13.  History  of  the  Policy  of  the  Church  of  Rome.     By  the  Rev 
W.  Phelan.     8vo.     Dublin. 

T  RE  LAND  ! — and  at  this  word  how  many  readers  will  be  dis 
■*■  posed  to  close  the  book !  There  are  men^  whose  trade  ii 
sedition,  and  whose  daily  bread  depends  on  exasperating  an( 
infuriating  the  unhappy  Irish  peasant,  by  representing  the  feeling: 
of  England  towards  Ireland  to  be  those  of  hatred  and  contempt 
Those  who  know  England,  know  that  the  charge  is  as  false,  aj 
most  other  statements  which  come  from  the  same  mouth.  But  i 
these  men  were  to  say  that  England  was  by  degrees  becoming 
indifferent  and  apathetic  to  the  state  of  Ireland, — that  we  ar< 
profoundly  ignorant  of  its  real  condition, — and  that  even  gooc 
and  sober-minded  men  are  beginning  to  contemplate  the  prospec 
of  being  relieve<l  from  the  burthen  of  Irish  affairs  as  an  alternativi 
not  utterly  to  be  rejected,  they  would  probably  speak  the  truth 
Perhaps  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  if  the  course  of  event 
now  in  progress  is  permitted  to  work  itself  out,  few  features  ii 
these  days  will  excite  in  the  readers  of  history  more  perplexity 
and  more  melancholy,  than  this  growing  weariness  and  despair  a 
ihe  very  mention  of  Ireland.  At  present  there  is  little  difficulty  ii 
accounting  for  it.  Describe  to  a  man  a  state  of  things  in  a  sepa 
rate  country  which  he  has  never  seen, — let  these  things  bear  th( 
same  names  and  outward  forms  with  those  which  he  sees  aroun( 
him,  while  the  real  internal  operations  arc  essentially  different, — le 
the  evils,  w^hich  he  is  called  on  to  remedy,  be  the  result,  not  of  on< 
bad  system  of  government  or  of  one  age,  but  of  systems  and  of  age 
working  into  and  complicating  with  each  other; — let  him  listen  t 
a  number  of  empirics,  each  with  his  quack  panacea,  trying  ex 
periments  day  after  day,  and  all  of  them  failing ; — when  he  wouh 
mquire  for  himself,  place,  one  on  each  side  of  him,  two  partie 
of  zealous,  fluent,  irritable  talkers,  both  naturally  inclined  t 
recriminate  on  each  other,  both,  at  the  least,  incautious  as  to  th« 
accuracy  of  their  statements,  both  accusing  each  other  of  habitua 
falsifications,  and  both  evidently  at  times  in  the  wrong; — ^let  hin 
then  see  so  much  of  the  truth  as  to  be  incapable  of  denying  ; 
collection  of  paradoxes,  such  as,  perhaps,  were  never  brough 
together  in  the  history  of  any  other  nation; — the  moment  that  b 
would  move  a  step  to  remedy  the  evils  before  him^  let  him  fin< 
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himself  pulled  down,  and  fastened  by  one  party  or  the  other,  and 
^t  the  same  time  feel  a  hand  upon  his  throat,  threatening  his  very 
lifp,  unless  he  consents  to  abandon  all  interference; — and  thus 
i^laccd,  a  man,  we  think,  would  be  strongly  tempted  to  give  up  his 
i  Dtcrcst  in  the  affairs  of  these  combatants,  and,  at  whatever  risk 
Xo  himself,  would  sit  down,  if  not  contented],  at  least  desperate 
Slid  vanquished.  Such  we  believe  to  be,  very  generally,  the  state 
ot'  the  English  mind  with  respect  to  Ireland. 

And  we  all  know  that  there  is  amongst  us  a  principle  (what 
Mr.  Carlyle  calls  the  '  laissez-faire  system'), — a  sort  of  fatalism 
and  self-abandonment,  the  result  of  our  loss  of  truth,  and,  with 
truth,  of  all  moral  energy  and  courage,  with  which  principle  this 
indifference  and  despair  naturally  fall  in.  Men  no  longer  think 
of  governing,  or  resisting,  or  contending :  they  fold  their  arms, 
give  themselves  up  to  be  carried  down  the  stream,  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  luxury  of  their  own  repose,  and  when  voices 
call  out  to  warn  them  that  they  are  hurrying  down  to  a  cataract^ 
they  compose  themselves  to  sleep. 

Perhaps  the  future  historian  of  this  empire,  who  shall  read 
its  fate  by  the  light  of  a  higher  wisdom  than  mere  human  calcula- 
tion, will  see  in  many  of  its  recent  deeds  symptoms  of  something 
more  than  mere  indolence  and  ignorance.  There  is  no  reason 
why  on  nations,  as  well  as  on  individuals,  there  may  not  be  sent, 
at  times,  that  worst  and  last  curse  of  our  fallen  nature — a  judicial 
blindness.  When  men  are  unwilling  to  retain  religious  truth  in 
their  thoughts, — when  they  set  it  aside  from  their  daily  and  most 
important  duties, — when  they  *  despise  governments,'  and  '  speak 
evil  of  dignities,' — ^when  they  place  human  power  before  divine, 
and  make  their  life  one  course  of  covetousness  and  self-indul- 
^ce, — we  have  not  only  reason  and  experience,  but  a  higher 
amhority  than  either,  to  expect  that  such  an  age  will  be  allowed 
to  fall  into  '  strong  delusions.'  Such  a  delusion  is,  we  believe  at 
this  moment  hanging  over  England ;  and,  looking  to  her  conduct 
and  character  for  some  years  past,  a  careful  observer  will  scarcely 
think  it  accidental. 

We  propose,  then,  at  present  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the 
ttate  of  Ireland ; — ^not  to  attempt  a  full  view  (for  this  would  be 
impracticable),  but  to  suggest  some  points  of  inquiry  to  those- 
who  are  disposed  candidly  and  seriously  to  examine  into  the  cir- 
coinstanoes  of  that  unhappy  country. 

There,  are  two  facts  on  which  all  parties  seem  tolerably  agreed, 
and  they  form  the  first  paradox  in  the  condition  of  Ireland. 
There  rarely,  if  ever,  was  a  country  so  blessed  by  nature ;  rarely, 
if  ever,  one  so  cursed  by  man.  It  seems  to  contain  within  itself 
cferytlung  which  a  politician  could  desire  to  form  a  happy  and 
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mighty  nation^ — a  vast  population,  fertility  of  soil,  variety  of  pro- 
duce, a  mild  climate,  mineral  treasures,  abundant  fisheries,  ex- 
traordinary facilities  for  commerce,  and  a  position  which,  if  pro- 
perly occupied,  would  form  the  link  between  the  New  World  and_ 
the  Old.      If  the  happiness  and  greatness  of  nations  were  to  be= 
measured  by  such  things  as  these,  Ireland  ought  to  be  the  hap — 
piest  upon  earth.     Instead  of  this,  she  is  peopled  with  paupers, 
crawled  over  by  beggars,  annually  struck  down  with  famine  and — 
fever ;  her  land  strewed  with  ruins  from  the  cabin  to  the  castle  ^ 
her   population   haggard,   tattered,   and  broken   by  want;     beir- 
fields  overgrown   with  weeds ;   her  fisheries  neglected,  her  bar — 
hours  deserted ;    her  towns  streets  of  hovels ;    her  hovels  shed^ 
which   an   English   farmer  would  scarcely  think  a  shelter  {ott- 
his  pig. 

There  is  another  point  in  which  observant  travellers  in  Ireland 
will  find  the  same  agreement.  Rarely,  if  ever,  was  there  a.- 
national  character  containing  more  elements  of  good  than  that  of 
Ireland.  It  is  not  true,  as  men  proclaim,  who  propagate  re- 
bellion by  slander,  that  the  persons  in  Ireland  most  opposed  to 
such  a  rebellion  delight  to  magnify  the  crimes  of  their  country. 
They  speak  of  genuine  Irishmen — as  Irishmen  should  speak,  and 
as  Englishmen  love  to  hear — as  naturally  a  noble  race.  Thej 
are  hasty,  impetuous,  and  want  perseverance  and  prudence; 
but  they  are  also  warm-hearted,  affectionate,  docile,  full  of  in- 
telligence and  courage,  and  of  devotion  to  the  object  which 
engrosses  them.  They  are  made  for  loyalty  and  religion,  though 
their  loyalty,  under  evil  influence,  becomes  abject  subjection  to  a 
demagogue,  and  their  religion  is  soured  into  superstition.  They 
arc,  in  many  points,  of  a  morality  singularly  pure ;  grateful,  at- 
tached to  their  family  and  their  country,  to  national  institutions — to 
a  false  system  of  religion,  because  they  believe  it  to  be  old,  and 
to  a  priesthood,  without  a  claim  on  their  affection,  because  they 
are  told  it  is  commissioned  from  God.  Their  chief  faults  are  the 
excesses  of  virtues ;  their  quick  sensibility  to  justice  makes  them 
often  litigious  and  revengeful ;  their  liberality  degenerates  into 
extravagance,  extravagance  produces  embarrassment,  and  embar- 
rassment must  end  m  meanness.  So  also  they  are  charitable, 
to  the  injury  both  of  themselves  and  of  the  poor  ;  sociable,  often 
to  the  neglect  of  domestic  duties ;  faithful  to  their  engagements, 
till  they  become  conspirators ;  compassionate  even  to  malefactors, 
till  they  join  in  screening  them  from  law;  imaginative,  but 
without  sufficient  check  of  reason;  reverent,  so  as  to  become 
abject :  and  ambitious,  till  it  generates  ostentation.  But  he  must 
be  a  poor  obser\'er  of  human  nature  who  does  not  see  in  such 
Ik  character  the  germs  of  a  high  excellence.     With  a  warm  heart 
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^Od  an  intelligent  head,  on  one  side,  and,  on  the  other,  to  temper 
'hcsc  elements,  a  national  spirit,  thoughtful  and  regulated  like 
^e  Enfrlish,  and  a  church  full  of  the  spirit  of  sobriety  and  order, 

"-*-how  is  it,  we  ask  again,  that  Ireland  has  never  yet  been  a  great  * 
^ntion — that  it  is  far  more  a  blot  upon  Europe,  with  almost  every 
I>ngie  in  its  annals,  and  every  spot  on  its  shores,  branded  with  the 
^A  omory  of  crime  ? 

There  is  one  answer  to  this,  against  which  we  must  protest. 
^J^here    is,    in  the  elements  just  mentioned,  710   insurmountable 
i  Oi pediment  to  the  creation  of  a  noble  character.   An  Irish  gentle* 
^rian,  well  bom,  well  educated,  and  with  his  natural  tendencies  mo- 
clified  by  English  association,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  perfect 
pccimens  of  ciWlised  human  nature.     An  Irish  peasant^  taken 
om    the  degradation  and  stan'ation  of  his  cabin,  and  trained 
nder  proper  discipline,  becomes  the  best  of  soldiers.     There  is 
hi  in   the  same  capacity  of  moral  as  of  physical  development, 
p-hich  a  traveller  in  Ireland  must  observe,  when  he  compares  the 
mished,  desponding,  haggard  look  of  the  occupier  of  the  soil 
itb  the  fine  body  of  men  employed  in  the  police^  or  in  any  other 
ituation  which  secures  them  adequate  support,  and  at  the  same 
mc    places  them   under  rule.     \Ve   have   no  respect  for   that 
x-naterialist  fatalism  which  would  place  any  constitution  of  human 
Ti  ature  under  an  irrevocable  curse.     Even  with  the  ordinary  in- 
:£Xuence  of  a  sound  education,  no  man  has  a  right  to  despair  of  his 
^^>1  low-creatures ;  but  least  of  all  when  he  holds  in  his  hands  the 
;].^»owers  with  which  God  Las  invested  him  through  Christianity  and 
1  xis  Church.   Let  us  look  hopefully  and  cheerfully  even  on  unhappy 
I  reland.     So  far  from  dcs])air,  perhaps  the  deepest  observer  of 
Viuman  nature,  and  of  the  state  of  the  world  at  this  day,  may  with- 
draw bis  eye  in  fear  from  almost  every  other  portion  of  the  globe, 
sxjid  fix  it  on  Ireland  as  the  spot  where,  covered  over  with  rubbish 
sxnd  ashes,  and  almost  smothered  by  an  oppressive  influence,  there 
i.s   still   a  light  burning,  such  as   scarcely  exists   in  any  other 
crivilised  nation,  and  without  which  no   nation  can  be  great  or 
^rood.     In  Ireland,  as  yet  at  least,  the  spirit  of  faith  is  not  extinct : 
and  where  that  still  exists,  who  shall  permit  himself  to  despair  ? 

What^  then,  is  the  cause  of  the  evils  of  Ireland  ?  Let  us  hear 
the  Poor  Inquiry  Commissioners  when  they  commenced  their 
labours  with  ihe  same  question : — 

'  On  every  side  we  were  assailed  by  the  theories  of  those  who  were 
Wn  or  had  long  resided  in  the  country,  and  consequently  might 
be  supposed  to  have  possessed  good  op'portunity  for  ascertaining  the 
tooodness  of  their  opinions.  One  party  attributed  all  the  poverty  and 
wretchedness  of  the  country  to  an  asserted  extreme  use  of  araent  spirits, 
•nd  proposed  a  aehcme  for  repressing  illicit  distillation,  for  preventing 
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smuggling,  and  BubBtituting  beer  and  coffee.  Another  party  found  the 
cause  in  the  combination  amongst  workmen,  and  proposed  rigorous  laws 
against  trade-unions.  Others,  again,  were  equally  confident  that  the 
reclamation  of  the  bogs  and  waste  lands  was  the  only  practicable 
remedy.  A  fourth  party  declared  the  nature  of  the  existing  connexion 
between  landlord  and  tenant  to  be  the  root  of  all  the  evil;  pawn- 
broking,  redundant  population,  absence  of  capital,  peculiar  religious 
tenets,  and  religious  differences,  political  excitement,  want  of  education, 
the  mal-administration  of  justice,  the  state  of  prison  discipline,  want  of 
manufactures  and  of  inland  navigation,  with  a  variety  of  other  circum- 
stances'— [We  might  add,  subletting,  the  embarrassment  of  landlords, 
absenteeism,  the  use  of  the  potatoe,  early  marriages,  the  dependence  of 
the  priests'  income  upon  the  people,  the  constant  change  of  governors, 
Irish  impnidence,  tithes,  rent,  or,  according  to  the  ^ery  profound  sug- 
gestion of  Monsieur  Gustave  de  Beaumont,  the  very  existence  of  land- 
lords]— *  were  each  supported  by  their  various  advocates  with  earnestness 
and  ability,  as  being,  either  alone,  or  jointly  with  some  other,  the  primary 
cause  of  all  the  evils  of  society  ;  and  loan-funds,  emigration,  the  repres- 
sion of  political  excitement,  the  introduction  of  manufactures,  and  the 
extension  of  inland  navigation,  were  accordingly  proposed,  each  as  the 
principal  means  by  which  the  improvement  of  Ireland  could  be  pro- 
moted.** 

Instead  of  smiling  contemptuously  at  this  rather  superficial  and 
empirical  view  of  things,  it  ought  to  be  received  gratefully,  as  a 
collection  of  valuable  hints — each  correct  as  a  partial  suggestion, 
none  satisfactory  as  a  whole. 

If  we  were  disposed  to  complain  of  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners, it  would  be  for  the  same  defect  which  prevails  in  almost 
every  other  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  Ireland.  They  confess 
that  they  commenced  their  labours  without  any  fixed  general 
principles  of  political  wisdom.  They  proposed  to  examine  into 
the  circumstances  brought  before  them  ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of 
any  philosophical  plan  by  which  to  try  both  the  evils  and  the 
remedies.  When  a  patient  comes  to  a  physician  with  a  pain  in 
the  head^  or  an  inflammation  in  the  eye^  it  is  very  easy  to  apply  a 
local  remedy,  and  remove  the  disorder  for  the  time.  But  the 
wise  physician  is  one  who  knows  not  only  the  temporary  cure,  but 
how  the  whole  system  should  be  dealt  with,  so  as  to  restore  it  to 
its  soundness.  He  will  scarcely  condescend  to  remove  an  ex- 
ternal evil,  which,  after  all,  may  only  be  a  symptom.  Before  we 
venture  on  a  cure  for  any  social  mischief,  we  ought  to  look  deep 
into  the  principles  of  society  itself.  Where  are  the  statesmen 
who  have  approached  Ireland  with  such  principles?  And  with- 
out them,  how  can  we  hope  for  any  permanent  or  radical  relief? 

Now  there   is  one  evil   on  the  very  surface  of  Irish  affairs, 

♦  Selection  of  Evidence.    By  Authority.  1835.  p.  6. 
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hich  meets  us  at  every  step,  and  on  which  all  parties  are  ai^eed 
though  few  seem  to  understand  how  deeply  its  roots  are  spread 
nder  the  whole  system   of  things.     It  is  religious  dissension. 
^'ou  would  introduce  capital — but  the  capital  is  in  the  hands  of 
"•he  Protestants,  and  Protestants  dare  not  risk  it  in  the  hands  of 
Komish  labourers.     You  deplore  th«  separation  between  landlord 
-and  tenant — you.  cannot  unite  their  interests,  because  one  is  a 
Protestant,  the  other  a  Romanist.     You  wish  to  improve  the  con-  '^ 
<lition  of  the  poor — they  refuse  to  be  guided  by  you,  because  they 
are    taught   to  regard   you   as  the    adversary  of   their  religion. 
You  try  to  educate — but  the  scheme  fails,  because  a  Protestant 
and  a   Romish  education  caimot  be. carried  on  together.     You 
would  bind  Ireland  and  England  together  (how  can  they  flourish 
apart  ?),  and  *  Sassenach  and  Heretic  are  made  convertible  terms ; 
and  immediately  between  the  two  countries  there  opens  an  im- 
passable gulph.     Prison  discipline,  poor  laws,  loan  funds,  cha- 
ritable institutions,  lunatic  asylums,  hospitals,  social  intercourse, — 
in  all  alike  the  same  lamentable  schism  meets  and  embarrasses 
the  effi>rts  to  do  g(X)d.     You  would  check  political  excitement — 
but  political  excitement  is  in  Ireland  religious  excitement,  and  / 
religion,  or   rather  superstition,  is  the  very  atmosphere  of  the 
Irish  population.     Emigration  is  hindered,  for  you  cannot  en- 
courage it  wisely,  and  as  a  Christian,  without  ensuring  the  bless- 
ing's of  religion  to  those  who  are  removed  from  their  own  country. 
Colonization  on  waste  lands  is  unsafe,  because  it  only  multiplies 
a  population  estranged  from  the  Church  and  the  State.    The  laws 
cannot  be  executed,  because  information  is  discouraged,  where 
tlie  witnesses  are  of  one  religion,  and  the  sufferer  or  the  accuser 
"f  another.     The  whole  circle  of  life  is  filled  with  jealousy,  and 
bitterness,  and  fear,  rumours  of  rebellion,  and  secret  conspiracies, 
which  no   art  can  fathom,  because  religious  associations   exist, 
^rawn  up  in  array  against  each  other^  each  laid  under  a  '  spiritual 
obligation.* 

Thus  far  the  statement  is  secure  against  contradiction  from  any 
p^y.  Will  it  bear  us  out  in  suggesting  that,  among  all  the 
causes  of  evil  huddled  together  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners^ 
there  is  one  more  widely  spread  than  all  the  rest — one  which  is 
Dot  superficial-— one  which  bears  upon  its  front  signs  of  being  the 
parent  stem — the  real  source  and  head  of  all  the  rest — without 
touching  which  no  other  cure  can  take  effect — ^the  problem,  with 
the  solution  of  which  all  other  problems  will  easily  be  solved — 
a  mischief  which  once  cured,  the  other  mischiefs  v^l  almost  die 
avray  of  themselves? 

How  this  state  of  things  was  produced  is  a  separate  question : 
its  existence  is  all  that  we  are  concerned  with  at  present 

But 
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But  let  us  examine  the  fact  a  little  more  deeply.  Would  to 
God  the  time  would  cx)me,  when  men  would  learn  that  the  govern- 
ment of  States,  far  more  than  the  arts  of  old,  is  indeed  a  mystery  ; 
and  that  without  deep  and  searching  thoughts,  piercing  down  to 
the  very  foundations  of  society,  he  who  attempts  to  save  will  only 
destroy  them.  First,  What  would  be  said  of  a  man,  who  on 
meeting  a  naked,  starving,  infuriated  maniac,  should  proceed  to 
relieve  him  by  putting  shoes  on  his  feet,  a  coat  on  his  back, 
food  into  his  mouthy  and  maxims  of  love  into  his  head,  over- 
looking his  one  great  calamity,  disordered  reason — forgetting  that 
the  mind,  and  not  the  body  is  the  man,  and  that  where  the  mind 
wants  truth,  in  whatever  degree,  whether  in  madness,  or  error,  or 
ignorance,  there  to  dress  up  the  body,  is  only,  as  Bishop  Taylor 
expresses  it,  ^to  wash  the  face  of  the  dead.*  We  ask  if  religious 
truth  be  not  the  first  and  most  essential  of  all  truths — and  whe- 
ther a  nation,  of  which  one  large  portion  at  least,  without  at  pre- 
sent deciding  which,  must  be  destitute  of  this  truth,  is  not  like 
the  maniac,  labouring  under  a  radical  disease,  which  must  be 
cured,  before  any  other  remedies  can  be  applied  to  its  ills  ? 

Under  this  head  fall  the  evils  of  poverty,  ignorance,  supersti- 
tion, ill  management,  intemperance,  excitability,  falsehood,  and 
the  like,  with  which  Ireland  is  now  afflicted. 

Secondly,  What  would  be  said  of  a  man,  who,  seeing  an  officer 
of  justice  struggling  with  a  man  for  whom  he  had  a  warrant, 
should  fall  into  melancholy  lamentations  over  the  anger  and  ani- 
mosity excited  by  the  struggle,  should  endeavour  to  soothe  the 
feelings  of  both  parties,  by  texts  from  Scripture,  and  exhortations 
to  mutual  charity,  and  amicable  association,  forgetting  that  it  was 
the  appointed  duty  of  the  officer  to  take  the  culprit  into  custody, 
and  the  vital  interest  of  the  culprit  to  make  his  escape ;  and  that 
while  human  nature  continues,  no  struggle  can  be  carried  on 
without  at  times  risking  violence  and  heat ;  but  that  where  the 
struggle  is  a  matter  of  duty,  violence  and  heat  are  far  less  evils 
than  quiescence  and  friendship? 

Let  this  be  applied  to  the  second  class  of  the  evils  of  Ireland, — 
those  which  arise  from  the  conflict  between  the  old  Catholic 
Reformed  Church,  and  the  schismatic  intruders  of  Popery,  and 
consider  whether  it  be  possible,  or  even  allowable,  to  remove 
them,  till  in  one  way  or  other  the  conflict  is  not  suspended  but 
decided,  and  one  party  or  other  is  victorious. 

Then  take  the  third  class  of  evils — the  evils  of  foreign  inter- 
ference— evils  at  the  present  moment  only  faintly  shadowed  out 
in  the  hints  of  a  connexion  with  America,  and  exultation  at  the 
prospect  of  a  French  war,  with  which  the  Irish  demagogues  and 
Komish  priests  have  been  threatening  the  government ;  but  which 

in 
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in  the  past  history  of  Ireland,  from  the  first  interference  of  the 
I^)pe,  have  formed  the  gfreat  embarrassment  of  England.  Ask  if 
the  Romanists  of  Ireland — we  mean  their  priests — have  been  in 
the  slightest  degree  propitiated  to  the  English  connexion  by  all 
the  concessions  which  have  been  made  to  them  ?  Is  the  Sassenach 
at  this  moment  held  up  to  one  iota  the  less  abhorrence  as  an 
invader  and  a  tyrant,  than  he  was  before  the  grand  surrender 
of  1829?  Have  the  franchise,  the  tithes,  the  bishoprics,  the 
Church-rates,  the  cor jX)rations, yielded  (me  after  another,  cemented 
the  affection  of  Popery  to  the  empire  which  yielded  them?  Or 
is  it  impossible  that  they,  or  any  concession  of  privilege  or  power, 
should  do  this,  so  long  as  there  is  a  secret  oath  of  allegiance  binding, 
by  an  obligation  both  virtually  and  formally  feudal,  the  Romish 
bishops,  and  through  them  their  priests,  and  through  them  the 
people,  to  the  footstool  of  the  Pope,  or  rather  to  the  College  of  Je- 
suits, who  rule  for  the  Pope  at  Rome  ?  Let  the  peace  and  harmony 
of  a  family  be  disturbed  by  an  adulterous  connexion  on  the  part 
of  one  of  the  parents — how  is  it  to  be  restored  but  by  destroying 
the  connexion?  The  peace  and  harmony  of  the  empire  are  not 
disturbed,  but  destroyed,  by  the  foreign  allegiance  of  the  Irish 
priests  ;  and  until  this  chain  be  broken^  all  appeals  to  their  erati- 
tude  and  fidelity  are  empty  air.*  There 

*  That  perliaps  good  and  sincere  Roman  CatIiolic«,  not  acquainted  witli  the  real 
nature  of  this  foreign  allegiance,  may  be  inclined  to  examine  into  it,  the  oatli  taken  by 
Imh  Prelates  on  their  consecration  ii  subjoined.  Mr.  Morrissy,  himself  a  Roman 
Catholic  pnriest,  has  given  it  in  one  of  his  publications ;  having  been  present  at  a  consecra- 
tion where  it  was  taken.  (Development,  p.  21.)  It  is  in  Ireland,  he  adds,  taken  privateltf 
Lcfore  the  public  ceremony.  Why  not  hi  public?  *I.N.,  elect  of  such  a  church, 
from  henceforth  will  be  faithful  and  obedient  to  St.  Peter  the  Apostle,  and  to  the  Holy 
Koman  CImrch,  and  to  our  Lord  Pope  N.,  and  to  his  successors.  I  shall  never  to 
their  prejudice  or  detriment  reveal  to  any  man  the  counsel  they  shall  entrust  me  with, 
either  by  themselves,  their  nuncios,  or  letters.  The  Roman  Papacy,  aTid  tlie  Regalitiet 
o(  St.  Peter,  I  will  help  them  to  keep  axid  maintain  against  all  men.  I  shall  take  care 
to  conserve,  defend,  increase,  and  promote  tlie  rights,  honours,  privileges,  and  authori- 
ties  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church  for  our  Lord  the  Pope  and  his  successors.  I  will 
ot«erve  with  all  my  power,  and  shall  make  othert  do  the  same,  tlie  rules  of  tlie  Holy 
Fatben,  tlie  Apostolic  (Papal)  decrees,  ordinations,  didpositions,  reservations,  provi- 
siuus,  and  maudates. '  /  wiU  perucute  and  figki  against  ail  Heretic*,  Schitmatice,  and 
BAeU  to  our  Lord  the  Pope  and  his  successors.*  (This  last  clause,  it  seems,  has  sub- 
sequently heen  omitted,  apparently  for  tlie  same  reason  which  induced  Dr.  Troy  to  deny 
tbe  Uheimish  notes.)  <  I  shall  visit  personally  the  shrine  of  the  Apostles  every  third  year, 
ai)d  render  an  account  of  all  my  ^lastoral  office  to  the  Pope  and  his  successors,  and  of 
all  the  aflain  of  my  church,  and  discipline  of  my  clergy  and  people ;  and  will  receive 
the  Apostolical  or  Papal  mandates,  and  shall  put  them  most  diligently  into  execution ; 
and  if  justly  prevented,  I  shall  make  the  necessary  communication  through  some 
proper  clergyman,*  &c.  &c. 

What  these  Begalitiet  are  may  be  seen  by  turning  to  vol.  i.  p.  56,  of  <  Romanism  as 
it  rules  in  Ireland,*  or  to  *  Bamrow  on  the  Poije's  Supremacy/  They  include  a  power 
•of  midering^  void  promises,  vows,  oaths,  obligations  to  law,' — a  'right  to  dethrone 
beietical  princes,  aMolve  their  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and  empower  Roman 
Catiuilici  to  extermuiate  &em  and  seize  their  lands' — to  < possess  the  spiritual  and 
tempgcal  sword,  and  to  b^  superior  to  all  sovereigns  upon  earth " — and  to  have '  a  pleni- 
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There  is  not  one  of  the  calamities  of  Ireland  which  may  not 
be  classed  under  one  or  another  of  these  three  heads.  And  each 
of  the  three  is  resolvable  into  a  question  of  religion. 

Thus  far,  perhaps,  nothing  here  advanced  will  be  disputed  bj 
either  party ;  and  it  is  something,  in  the  midst  of  the  conflict  of 
opinions  prevailing  on  the  subject  of  Ireland,  to  have  laid  a  found- 
ation in  which  all  are  agreed.  Ask  a  Dr.  Doyle,  if  any  amelio- 
ration in  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  Ireland  can  take  place  until 
his  Church  has  recovered  its  supremacy,  and  he  answers  as  he 
answered  before  the  Committee,  '  I  think,  before  God,  it  is 
utterly  impossible.'*  Ask  a  good  and  sincere  member  of  our 
own  Church,  what  is  the  great  curse  of  Ireland,  he  will  answer — 
Popery.  Ask  the  government,  who  by  their  position  seem  to 
stand  neutral  between  both  parties,  what  they  would  raost*covet, 
and  what  they  propose  to  effect  by  the  impartial  distribution  of 
their  patronage,  common  education  and  associations,  and  scriptural 
texts  recommending  charity  and  love : — they  will  say  the  cessation 
of  religious  dissension.  And  with  them  will  agree  all  those,  a  very 
numerous  body,  who,  caring  neither  for  Popery  nor  Protest- 
antism, think  Indifferentism  the  paradise  of  man,  and  cry  only  for 
peace,  peace,  whether  blasphemy,  or  idolatry,  or  fanaticism,  or 
unbelief  are  to  be  the  price  we  pay  for  it.  And  turn  then  to  the 
humble  and  faithful  Christian,  who  thinks  little  of  political  parties, 
or  national  wealth,  or  social  comfort,  compared  with  the  first  com- 
mands laid  on  him  by  his  Maker  to  proclaim  God's  truth  in  the 
world  : — and  his  first  demand  for  Ireland  will  be  the  diffusion  of 
that  Truth. 

Here  then  we  arrive  at  three  distinct  measures  to  be  adopted, 
one  or  the  other,  as  the  first  step  to  the  cure  of  the  ills  of  Ireland — 
either  convert  Popery  to  the  Church — or  give  up  the  Church  to 
Popery — or  let  both  continue  as  they  are  at  present,  and  pro- 
hibit any  rivalry,  any  conversion,  any  attempt  at  mutual  instruc- 
tion, any  jealousy,  any  bitterness  of  feeling,  or  condemnation  of 
error.  Chain  up  the  combatants,  and  place  them  both  in  one 
cell,  till  they  have  unlearnt  their  lesson  of  hostility. 

Of  the  three  plans  before  us,  the  last  is  evidently  the  one  con- 
templated by  what  are  called  the  liberal  politicians  of  the  day. 

Perhaps  a  better  synopsis  of  its  maxims  cannot  be  given  than 

tudc  of  power  by  which  he  can  infringe  any  law,  and  act  according  to  lus  sovereign 
will.'  Now  as  every  oath,  according  to  Dr.  Dens,  implies  necessarily  the  reservation 
*«alvo  jure  superioris,'  is  it  worth  while  to  take  the  trotihle  to  transcribe  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Uritisli  Sovereign,  wliich  is  taken  side  by  side  with  this  oath  to  the 
Pope?  If  the  Romish  Bishops  in  Ireland  do  admit  the  regalities^  their  oath  to  the 
Crown  is  so  much  waste  paper.  If  they  do  not,  their  oath  tu  the  Pope  is  perjury-— they 
must  take  their  choice. 

•  Lords'  Report,  April  1825,  p.  512. 
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X  Ml  a  series  of  resolutions  passed  at  a  meeting  at  Ballinasloe  in 

i  825,  and  which,  in  an  extract  from  the  letters  of  a  M.  Duvergier, 

€.0  which  Mr.  Wyse  attaches  great  weight,  are  described  as  the 

^T^Qcral   principles  of    Romanists  in  Ireland,   'from  Dublin  to 

05alway,  and  from  Derry  to  Bantry  Bay.' 

'  1.  The  State  should  have  no  established  religion.  It  should  pre- 
^  crve  its  neutrality  bet^'ecn  them  all. 

*"  2.  Salvation  is  possible  in  all  religions,  provided  you  believe  honestly 
si.nd  sincerely  the  religion  you  profess  to  be  the  best. 

*"  3.  To  attempt  seizing  on  public  education,  with  a  view  of  converting 
i  X.  into  a  monopoly  for  any  particular  class  or  sect,  is  to  disturb  in  a 
c  1  irect  manner  the  order  of  society. 

'  4.  The  spirit  of  proselytism  is  deserving  of  censure.  Each  creed 
o  T  sect  ought  to  remain  quiet  within  its  respective  limits. 

*  5.  To  keep  the  clergy  virtuous,  it  is  requisite  to  keep  them  poor ; 
Txiake  them  rich,  and  you  corrupt  them.'* 

Now  we  do  not  intend  to  ask  what  would  be  the  effect  upon 
s>ociety  of  putting  those  maxims  into  execution.  M.  Duvergier, 
"^vho  is  evidently  not  illiberal,  ventures  to  call  them  *  abominable,' 
*'  most  injurious  and  atheistical,'  and  'more  pernicious  than  any 
J^hilosophism.'  For  us  there  is  a  previous  question — their  possi- 
T^ility !  \Vho  are  the  parties,  we  ask,  from  whom  this  spirit  of 
I">n>sel}lism  is  to  be  thus  extirpated  ? 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  Church  of  Rome.     We  should 
Scarcely  be  allowed  by   the  age  to  appeal  to  history  to   show 
"l  hat  the  very  essence  of  Romanism  is  this  spirit  of  proselytism — 
that  it  commenced  with  a  desire  to  rule  men's  souls  to   good^ 
i  nstead  of  simply  setting  good  before  men's  souls — that  its  first 
^tep  was  to   claim  a  dominion  over  other   co-equal  churches — 
Xhat  Its  power  arose  from  an  organised  system  of  missionary  ope- 
^i^tions — that  its  first  abuses  were  suggested  by  the  fear  of  losing 
subjects — that  its  first  great  battles  were  battles  for  the  acquire- 
ment of  temporal  power — that  the  sin  which  caused  its  temporary 
Tall  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  the  lust  of  empire  and  of  rule — 
that  proselytism  was  the  motive  which  rc-organised  it  under  the 
form  of  those  spiritual  janissaries,  the  mendicant  orders,  and 
especially  the  Jesuits — that  these  also  were  driven  from  Europe  oi> 
account  of  their  intrigues  for  domination — and  that  the  hopes  now 
raised  of  the  revival  of  Popery  are  founded  on  the  resuscitated 
energies  of  these  same  conspiracies  of- Jesuits.     Before  a  spirit 
which  has  pervaded  all  its  movements  from  the  beginning  of  its 
coarse  can  be  expelled  from  it  now,  some  mighty  change  most 
be  wrought  either  in  the  body  of  Romanism,  or  in  the  power  which 
pretends  to  exorcise  it.    But  history  is  an  old  almanac.    Romanism, 


*  Appendix  to  Wyse'i  History  of  the  Catholic  Anociation,  vol.  ii.  p.  51. 
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we  are  told  again  and  again,  is  changed  by  the  civflization  of  tb 
age.  It  is  no  longer  covetous,  or  ambitious,  anxious  for  spiritua 
rule^  or  troubled  at  the  loss  of  it.  This  is  the  constant  consola 
tion  of  the  liberals  of  the  day — a  consolation  which  fails  only  ii 
one  point,  that  Romanism  itself  steadily  denies  the  fact  I 
asserts,  as  energetically  as  ever,  that  the  'dogma'  on  whicl 
Christianity  is  founded  *  is  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope — thai 
he  is  the  vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth,  *  qui  vicaria  potestatf 
apostolici  chori  princeps  existeret ' — that  the  whole  flock  is  to  b( 
fed  by  him,  '  totius  gregis  pascendi,' — that  the  power  of  binding 
and  loosing  over  the  whole  world  belongs  to  him^nd  his  suc- 
cessors for  ever,  *  toto  orbe  ligandi  ac  solvendi  summam  curair 
auctoritatemque  in  successores  omni  a?vo  prorogandam ;' — that  this 
dogma  has  been  retained  and  confirmed  again  and  again  in  oppo- 
sition to  these  new  teachers  or  reformers,  'sanclissime  retinet 
8<£piusque  adversus  Novatorum  errores  comprobavit,' — and  tha' 
it  is  the  one  great  bond  of  the  unity  of  the  Church,  by  which  tha 
Church  is  to  be  propagated  throughout  the  whole  world,  '  unitalii 
vinculum  quo  ecclesia  per  universum  mundum  propaganda .  .  .  ir 
unam  corporis  compagem  coalesccret.'  This,  remember,  is  nc 
ancient  obsolete  absurdity.  It  is  in  the  Condemnation  by  Pope 
Pius  VI.  of  a  German  book,  professing  to  answer  the  questior 
'  What  is  the  Pope  ?'  and  was  published  at  Vienna  in  1 782,  anc 
recommended  as  part  of  an  appendix  to  '  The  Standard  Theo- 
logical Book  of  the  Romish  Priests  of  Ireland,'  with  the  sanctior 
and  approbation  of  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  in  1 832.  With  this 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  unity  of  faith,  and  unit] 
under  one  head,  the  bishop  of  Rome — how  the  bishop  of  Rome 
will  be  prevailed  on  to  recede  from  his  claim  to  universal  domi- 
nion,  it  is  hard  to  say.  The  heathen  cannot  be  abandoned  b] 
him,  for  the  first  command  of  our  Saviour  to  his  Church  is,  to  gc 
out  and  teach  all  nations.  And  the  Protestants  he  cannot  yielc 
up,  for  though  they  are,  in  one  sense,  out  of  the  Church,  as  having 
been  excommunicated,  it  is  solemnly  adjudged  by  the  *  Standarc 
Theological  Work,'  recommended  by  the  bishops  of  Ireland  ii 
1832,  that  they  are  within  the  Church  still,  so  far  at  least  as  being 
subject  to  its  punishments  and  judgments.  '  Ecclesia  judical  e 
punit  htjoreticas  * — among  whom,  it  is  needless  to  say,  the  Churcl 
of  England  and  Ireland  is  necessarily  included ;  *  quamvis  enin 
ha?retici  sunt  extra  ecclesiam,  manent  tamen,  ratione  baptism! 
ecclesiae  subjecti ;  unde  merito  illos  sumit  tanquam  tramfugas  Cj 
ecclesia)  castris,  adeoque  redeundi  obligationem  habent.'  f 

Now  we  have  no  intention  of  discussing  at  present  the  sound 

♦  See  Dens's  Theolog.  vol.  viii.  p.  226. 
f  Denas  Tlieolog.,  vol.  ii.  p.  IM. 
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M«  or  propriety  of  such  doctrines  ;   but  we  must  venture  to 

ni?»cst  them  to    tbe  persons  who  talk  with  so  much  facility  of 

odnpishing  religious  dissension  by  suppressing^  the  tendency  to 

proselytise,  first  of  all^  in  the  Church  of  Rome.     That  these  ideas 

ind  feelinc^  of  proselytism  are  not  wholly  buried  and  hid  from 

%ht  in  the  dark  recesses  of  Dr.  Dens*s  disquisitions^  but  are  very 

pncticallj  acted  on,   might  be  inferred  from  the  number  of  new 

Romish  chapels  erecting  at  this  time  in  England^  where  (here  are 

to  congregatunn  to  fill  them  ;  from  the  revival  of  the  order  of  the 

.     JfwU;  from   the   zeal  with  which   Romanism  is  planting  her 

I    missonaries  in  our  colonies^  and  extending  her  conversions  among 

ooroirn  countrymen  abroad^  especially  at  Tours  and  Rome ;  from 

the  fad,  as  Dr.  Doyle  confessed  before  the  House  of  Lords,  that 

the  Romish  Church  in  Ireland  is  considered  partly  as  a  mission, 

MJd  if  therefore  chiefly  under  the  control  of  tlie  Propaganda  ;  from 

the  number  of  converts  which,  till  our  Church  began  to  exert  her- 

sdC  nscd  to  be  brought  over  annually  by  the  operation  of  mixed 

carriages;  by  the  anxiety  shown  by  the  Romish  priests  to  claim 

^yln*  Protestants  as  their  own ;  by  their  forcing  on  them  the  rite 

of  extreme  unction;  by  the  call  of  their  bishops  to  be  zealous  in 

extirpating  heresy ;  and  by  the  very  reasons  which  Romanists  assign 

for  adopting  the  very  opposite  profession,  and  assuming  the  cant 

otWjeiality,  that  it  will  make  Oieir  system  popular,  and  pave  the 

wiy  for  iiBgnifying  their  Church. 

Withthoe  facts  before  him,  a  man  of  ordinary  habit  of  thought 

wonW  probably  little  hope  to  superinduce  upon  Romanism  in 

Irriand  any  of  that  narcotic  influence  which  is  so  much  desired ; 

*od  a  man  of  piety  would  go  farther,  and  admit  that  a  body 

belmng,  as  the  Romanists  profess  to  do,  that  all  without  the  pale 

of  their  Church  are  incapable  of  salvation,  and  yet  neglecting  the 

ncans  of  saving  them,  by  bringing  them  back  to  her  bosom,  must 

,      be  unworthy  of  the  name  not  only  of  Christians  but  of  men. 

i       Bat  if  there  is  such  reason  to  despair  of  quieting  Romanism, 

f     there  is  still  more  to  despair  of  the  quiescence  of  the  Church 

For  a  time,  indeed,  the  Church  was  quiet :  from  the  Reformation 

to  the  Revolution  it  could  do  Kttle,  on  account  of  the  convulsions 

of  the  times :  from  the  Revolution  to  1824  it  did  as  little,  through 

the  worldly,  secular,    political    spirit   which   had  been  infused 

into  it  by  the  mismanagement  and  false  principles  of  governments, 

principally    Whig;    but   in    1824,*   the    energy  of  the   Church 

levircd — as  it  was  revived  in  England  by  Wesley  and  Whitfield 

—irregularly,  violently   at   times — injudiciously,    perhaps — cer- 

lainlj  without  adequate  learning,  but  with  a  spirit  of  pure,  sin- 


•  See  Dr.  Doyle'f  ETidcnce,  and  Report  of  Committee  on  Tithes,  p.  33i3. 
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cere,  self-devoted,  and  holy  zeal,  which  those,  who  know  the  Irif 
clei^  of  these  recent  times  the  hest,  will  estimate  the  highes 
Much  that  they  did  deserved  censure,  much  required  excuse;  bi 
as  no  unfair  specimen  of  their  spirit,  we  shall  extract  the  answc 
given  by  one  of  their  body,  when  a  certain  noble  lord,  in  th 
course  of  an  examination,  rather  sneeringly  suggested  a  doul 
as  to  the  duty  of  proselytising  Romanists.  We  by  no  means  cor 
cur  in  all  this  gentleman's  views  ;  but  we  think  his  answer  to  thi 
question  very  worthy  of  being  placed  upon  record. 

Q.  *  Did  you  warn  them  against  the  doctrines  that  were  preached  b 
their  own  priests  ? 

*  A.  Rev,  E.  Nangle,  Most  decidedly  I  did.  Your  lordship  will  recol 
lect  that  I  am  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  when  I  n 
ceived  ordination  from  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  I  solemnly  vowed,  i 
the  presence  of  Grod,  to  *'  give  diligence  to  drive  away  all  erroneous  an 
strange  doctrines  contrary  to  God's  word.'*  I,  as  a  minister  of  th 
Church  of  England,  can  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Churc 
of  Rome  being  ''erroneous  and  strange  doctrines,"  and  " contrary  t 
God's  word  ;"  and  when  I  see  the  mass,  the  leading  doctrine  of  Poperj 
described  in  the  thirty-nine  articles  which  I  have  subscribed,  as 
"blasphemous  fable,  and  dangerous  deceit,"  and  in  the  rubric  as  "idoli 
try,  to  be  abhorred  of  all  faithful  Christians,"  I  would  ask  whether 
could,  as  a  minister  of  the  Established  Church,  having  received  ordinatic 
from  the  hands  of  a  bishop,  and  having  subscribed  to  these  article: 
and  vowed  to  drive  away  all  erroneous  and  strange  doctrines,  be  silei 
on  the  subject  of  Popery?  I  appeal  to  your  lordship's  conscienc 
whether  I  could  be  silent,  and  maintain  that  consistency  of  principle  an 
conduct  which  an  honest  man  must  ever  desire  to  mam  tain  ?'* 

Perhaps  no  better  answer  could  be  given  to  the  suggestion  th^ 
the  Church  should  lay  down  her  arms.  A 1  ter  the  vow  of  ordination 
destroy  our  articles ;  shut  up  the  Bible  ;  and  let  the  Church  thin 
of  nothing  but  how  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  and  it  will  h 
.  very  possible.  But  the  Church  of  Ireland  has  been  starved  an 
"^  persecuted  into  the  spirit  of  a  martyr ;  and,  thank  God,  we  se 
no  chance  of  her  losing  that  spirit  again. 

Even,  indeed,  were  this  possible  from  any  dereliction  of  sp 
ritual  feeling,  there  is  a  very  pressing  consideration,  to  which  lal 
experience  will  give  no  little  weight.  It  is  M.  de  Beaumont,  wh< 
amidst  many  false  and  many  calumnious  statements,  makes  th 
very  just  observation  : — '  What  has  the  Church  to  do  in  Irelan( 
if  it  does  not  proselytise  V  If  its  ministrations  are  to  be  confine 
to  its  own  existing  members,  why  absorb  revenues  which  may  h 
devoted  to  the  religious  education  of  a  whole  people,  in  main  tail 
ing  the  clergy  of  a  part  ?  The  law,  indeed,  has  given  it  to  then 
but  who,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  thinks  himself  bound  by  law 

*  AcUill  MiMioii;  reprinted  from  the  authoriied  Report,  1839,  p.  43. 
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But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  every  clergyman  in  every  parish  is  to 
look  on  all  the  inliabitnnts  as  his  parishioners  ;  to  consider  all 
the  Romanists  as  persons,  who  have  been  deluded  to  wander  from 
their  own  Church,  and  must  Ih»  brought  back  to  it;  if  the  Church 
resolves,  as  it  seems  to  be  resolving,  on  th(»  duty  of  setting,  ]>v 
every  ju<Ucious  means,  the  truth  which  G<k1  has  placed  in  heV 
hands  befrire  all  the  people,  that  all  may  hear,  whether  they 
will  follow  it  or  not,  and  those  who  refuse  mav  be  left  without 
excuse  ;  then,  indeed,  a  minister  ought  to  be  planted,  not  only  in 
every  parish,  but  in  every  villjige. 

If,   agnin,   peace  is  to  be  maintained  with  Rome,  what  need 
of  an    extensive   organisation,   vigilant    superintendence,    multi- 
plied  heads?     Why  so  many  bishops?     But  if  a  battle  is  to  be 
fought,  instead  of  diminishing  the  coinmanders,  there  must  be  a 
cry,  a  loud,  repeated,  earnest,  universal  cry  from  England  as  well 
as  Ireland.  an<l  repeat(Ml  unlil  it  be  answered,  for  more.   It  is  simply 
this  questicm  of  ])rosel\  tism  on  which  turned  all  the  deliI>erations^ 
«in<l  suggestions,  which  ended,  sadly  end(»d,  in  suppressing  the 
bi&!ioprics  of  the  church,  mutilating  her  incorporations,  plundering 
her  tithes,  seizing  her  property,  and  pro]^)sing  to  withdraw  the 
clergy  from  jill  congregations  short  of  fifty,  as  if  less  than  fifty  souls 
were  not  worth  150/.  a-year.    More  than  this — abandon  the  duty 
f)f  pros ely tism,  and  yt)u  give  up  th(»  ecclesiastical  basis,  which  is 
the  safest  and  most  indisputable  ground  to  take  against  the  in- 
trusion of  the  emissaries  of  the  Pope.     They  are  carrying  away 
from  the  Cimrch   children  that  rightly  belong  to  her.     If  she 
abandon  them  wholly,  and  no  longer  consider  them  reclaimable, 
what  is  to  prevent  Rome  from  rightfully  gathering  them  under 
hor  wings,  or  rather,  to  use  a  better  illustraticm,  under  her  tahms? 
When,  therefore,  the  Church  of  Ireland  is  prepared  to  sur- 
render her  claims  to  be  the  rightful  occupier  of  her  ground,  and 
to  give  up  of  the  little  remnants  of  her  revenues  all  but  what  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  supply  the  spiritual  wants  of  a  jiopulation  / 
to  be  picked  oil'  by  assassination,  drained  by  emigration,  stolen 
liy  the  intrigues  of  Romanism,  and  suffered  to  melt  away  by  the 
apathy  of  uninterested  ministers, — then  it  will  adopt  the  principle 
of  non-proselytism.     The  Church  of  Rome,  through  Dr.  Doyle, 
and  Dr.  Murray,  and  Mr.  Blake,*  is  most  kindly  suggesting  the 
adoption  of  some  such  liberal  and  Christian  views:  whether  it 
will  be  wise  to  follow  such  advisers  must  be  left  to  the  Church 
to  determine. 

There   is   only    one    conclusion  at    which,   however  painful 
and  perplexing,  a  sane  man    can  arrive.     It  is  that  the  project 

*  See  their  Eyideiice  before  tlie  Lordf*  Committee. 
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of  Indiffcrentism  is  an  absurdity  and  impossibility.  You  have 
tried  it  in  your  national  education.  It  Las  utterly  fiiiled.  1 1 
is  only  assumed  as  a  mask  by  Romanism.  It  is  absolutel) 
fatal  to  Christianity  and  to  the  Church,  and  therefore  impossible 
to  be  adopted  by  it.  It  is  as  contrary  to  the  nature  of  men  as  to 
the  commands  of  Christianity ;  and  exists  only  as  a  silly  dream 
in  minds  which  have  no  religion  themselves,  and  therefore  cannot 
comprehend  the  working  of  religion  in  others. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  plan  proposed  for  the  pacification 
of  this  unhappy  country.  Give  ttp  the  Church — establiffh  Ro- 
manism ds  the  religion  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  and  all  wiL 
be  peOrCe. 

To  what  extent  this  suggestion  has  extended  itself  among  influ- 
ential members  of  the  legislature,  it  would  be  presumptuous  to 
conjecture.  But  to  a  mind  indifferent  to  religious  truth,  viewing  re- 
ligion solely  as  a  poUtical  instrument  for  maintaining  the  peace  of 
society,  weary  of  the  difficulties  of  doubt,  offended  at  the  unre- 
fined zeal  of  controversy,  and,  in  fact,  '  caring  for  none  of  these 
things/  it  seems  an  obvious  and  admirable  plan.  Its  adoption 
also  is  easy,  and  its  accomplishment  certain,  as  soon  as  the  go- 
vernment promulgate  it.  The  way  has  been  smoothed  already. 
A  certain  number  of  bishoprics  have  been  reduced  to  save  the 
people  from  a  just  payment — why  not  suppress  the  rest?  The 
cathedral  incorporations,  commonly  the  last  strongholds  of  a 
Church,  have  been  destroyed  already.  The  parochial  clergy  have 
been  so  impoverished,  that  they  cannot,  as  before,  supply  curates, 
or  maintain  libraries,  or  assist  the  poor,  or  support  the  numerous 
religious  institutions  for  schools,  the  maintenance  of  orphans,  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel,  the  diffusion  of  the  Scriptures  and  of 
useful  publications,  the  support  of  their  own  widows, — burdens, 
nearly  the  whole  of  which  fall  exclusively  upon  them  ;  and  thus 
their  means  of  influence  must  be  rapidly  diminishing.  The 
landlords  are  in  possession  of  one  portion  of  the  tithes,  and  can 
withhold  the  rest ;  and  imless  some  wonderful  change  comes  over 
the  spirit  of  embarrassed  men,  in  Ireland,  it  may  not  be  long 
before  the  government  might  look  with  confidence  for  their  ener- 
getic assistance  in  shaking  off  the  burden  altogether.  The  con- 
centration of  ecclesiastical  finance  in  the  hands  of  a  Commission"^ 
will  necessarily  weaken  the  energies  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  The 
Romish  schismatics  have  been  allowed,  without  rebuke,  to  place 

*  By  the  bye,  would  some  member  of  the  HoiLse  of  Commons  ask  one  or  twc 
simple  questions, — ^Hovr  much  the  Commission  is  iu  debt  ?  Why  are  the  expenses  o1 
the  affencie»  not  included  in  their  returns  to  Parliament  ?  How  many  agencies  are 
there?  What  is  the  expense  of  themf  And  how  many  of  the  agents  are  relatives  to 
members  of  the  Board  f 

themselves 
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tliemselves  in  the  position  of  an  establisliment,  and  assume  its 
titles— bishops^  deans ,  rectors,  prebendaries,  chancellors.*  It 
would  be  no  ne^w  thing  to  their  ears  to  be  told  that  the  Protestant 
jjureniment  of  England  was  willing  to  make  arrangements  that 
Ireland  should  he  governed  ihrovgh  its  priests ;  and  the  people, 
wbom  they  bavc  at  their  disposal,  are  perfectly  aware  from  ex- 
jtcrience,  that  what  tbcy  dislike,  they  have  only  to  threaten — and 
what  they  threaten,  they  will  be  allowed  to  destroy.  History  of 
past  generations  would  scarcely  be  required  to  instruct  them  in 
a  speedy  and  effectual  mode  of  relieving  themselves  from  an 
beredcal  Churcb.  The  whole  way,  therefore,  is  clear  before  us. 
The  Clergy  would  die  out  in  a  few  years.  The  Romish  priests. - 
would  be  quietly  installed  in  their  place.  Controversy  would 
cease,  animosity  expire,  and  the  government  be  relieved  from  its 
perplexities. 

We  shall  bope  to  bo  able  to  speak  gravely  of  this  ;  it  is,  indeed^ 
difficult  at  times  to  do  so  when  contemplating  these  modem 
theories  of  legislation.  But  that  such  a  theory  should  ever  be  y 
entertained  in  the  heart  of  England  so  seriously  as  to  require 
consaderation,  is  a  fact  sufficiently  melancholy  to  extinguish  every 
sense  of  the  ludicrous. 

To  proceed  then — let  us  lay  aside  the  one  great  paramount  law 
ol  duty,  before  which,  to  a  Christian  mind,  all  others  will  vanish. 
Naiums,  as  well  as  individuals,  have  their  task  laid  on  them  by 
f^od.    Rulers,  as  well  as  subjects,  are  bound  to  maintain  bis 
gloiT,  and  to  do  his  will.     And  rulers,  as  well  as  subjects,  demo- 
oaacs  no  less  than  monarchies,  will  one  day  be  called  to  account 
for  ercry  foot  of  ground,  which  they  have  willingly  and  neglect- 
folly,  eidier  from  indolence,  or  self-will,  or  avarice,  or  any  other 
uce,  yielded  up  to  enemies  of  truth,  and  for  every  soul  among 
tlieir  subjects  which  they  have  abandoned  to  error.     But  this  wc 
vill  set  aside.— Let  us  ask  rather,  first,  when  Ireland  is  aban- 
doned   to    Romanism,    are  we  likely  to   have    peace,  religious 
peace,  in  England  ?     Will  a  besieged  town  be  one  step  nearer 
to  its  relief  by  permitting  the  besiegers  to  establish  themselves  . 
within  the   walls?       Do  men   know  the   meaning  of  the  word 
CathrMc?      It  means   Universal,      *What  mean  you,'  says  the 
Popular  Romish  Catechism,  published  '  permissione  supcriorum ' 


*  If  an  mauirer  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  in  the  80-calle<l  Catliolic  Directory,  we 
^bnik  he  will  he  rather  surprised  at  the  array  of  biuho^is,  deans,  and  cba|)ter9,  &c. 
•  Rector  of  the  perish  '  has  lien  affixed  l>y  the  Po]ii8h  j)n<-8t8  to  their  own  nam<»8  over 
■i^  <Ioon  of  national  schools.  It  was  stated  tlie  other  day,  that  the  health  of  Dr.  Crotty 
'*«•  tljink;  liftd  hf«n  drunk  at  ainihlic  dinner  as  Primate  of  Ireland,  where  the  Arch- 
'•iibop  of  Armagh  wa»  omitted,  and  in  the  presence  of  several  noblemen ;  and  the  last 
"f*  wwf,  and  one  of  no  little  sigiiiiicancy,  has  been  the  emergence  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
*Bi>boi,  of  London 'in  the  Timet  newspaper!  ^   -  ,      ^,\ 

(p.  21) 
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(p.  21),  by  '  universality  of  place?  Answer.  I  mean  that  the 
Church  shall  be  spread  aver  all  nations.^  Do  the  parties  who 
propose  to  establish  Romanism  in  Ireland  projiose  to  make  the 
erasure  of  this  article  of  faith  an  article  in  their  concordatum  ? 
Or  will  they  raise  up  a  wall  between  Ireland  and  Enjs^land,  and 
prevent  all  religious  proselytism  ?  Or  are  they  prepared  to 
i  destroy  the  Romish  chapels,  seminaries,  and  missions,  which  even 
now  are  rising  up  in  England  ?  Or  do  they  contemplate  that 
England,  as  well  as  Ireland — in  fact,  the  whole  British  empire 
— is  to  be  quietly  given  up  to  the  Pope,  whenever  he  chooses  to 
demand  it,  in  order  to  maintain  peace  ? 

But  England,  they  say,  is  safe.  It  is  too  enlightened  to  em- 
brace a  system  of  superstition  and  bigotry — the  spread  of  reason 
on  every  side  will  be  protection  enough.  Strange  that  we  should 
congratulate  ourselves  on  a  safeguard  against  those  very  evils, 
which  we  are  willing  to  see  without  resistance  brought  down  and 
fixed  upon  a  country,  which,  if  not  a  part  of  ourselves,  must  do  us 
^.  deadly  mischief;  and  if  a  part  of  ourselves,  cannot  suffer  without 
spreading  its  sufferings  to  us !  Still  stranger  that  we  should  think 
the  fancied  illumination  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  slightest 
protection  against  Popery ! 

If  any  proof  were  wanted,  how  easily  the  nineteenth  century 
would  fall  a  prey  before  it,  it  is  our  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
the  adversary.  Men  think  that  Popery  has  but  one  face,  one 
weapon,  one  attack.  Instead  of  this,  it  has  as  many,  as  there  are 
.  passions,  appetites,  and  principles  in  human  nature.  Its  name  is 
Legion.  It  can  adapt  itself  to  every  form  of  society,  to  every 
diseased  cravingof  the  human  mind — courting  democracy  one  day, 
and  despotism  the  next — now  arming  kings  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and 
now  blowing  the  trumpet  of  rebellion — now  deifying  its  rulers, 
and  surrounding  them  with  all  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  life, 
and  now  sending  the  hermit  and  the  monk  to  macerate  them- 
selves in  deserts.  With  one  hand  it  extinguishes  reason ;  with 
the  other  it  frets  and  indulges  the  wildest  excesses  of  a  profane 
curiosity.  It  surrounds  the  humble,  docile,  imaginative  mind 
with  an  atmosphere  of  mysteries ;  it  brings  the  same  mysteries 
down  to  the  grasp  of  the  most  vulgar  understanding  by  sensu- 
alising  and  explaining  everything.  It  demands  unlimited  external 
obedience,  but  frames  elastic  formularies  to  admit  of  unlimited 
internal  licence.  It  opens  a  refuge  in  the  confessional  for  all 
those  secret,  preying  thoughts  which  kill  without  a  vent ;  and 
it  saves  the  public  shame  by  sealing  them  up  again  as  in  the 
bosom  of  God.  It  destroys  the  social  principles  of  man  by 
eradicating  domestic  tics,  and  opens  the  widest  field  for  them 
in  the  social  organisation  of   the   Church.      And   if  it  can  sit 

on 
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(»n  its  throne  as  the  one  juilge  and  dispenser  of  one  revealed 
faith,  and  the  guardian  of  religion  throughout  the  world — it  can 
also  rationalise,  and  scoff,  and  act  the  sceptic,  and  liberal,  and 
utilitarian — even  blaspheme,  when  necessary  to  gain  its  end,  and 
that  end  universal  dominion.*  We  say  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury— beware  of  Poprry.  It  has  its  anns  against  you,  as  well 
as  apiinst  the  ages  of  so-called  darkness.  You  have  minds 
sickenefl  at  the  low,  vulgar,  materialism  of  the  day — and  PojMjry 
has  a  spiritual  mask,  and  can  clothe  itself  as  a  saint  or  a  martyr. 
^ou  are  distracted  by  doubt  and  dissensions — and  Popery  offers 
YOU  a  rock  on  which  to  rest  above  the  battles  of  opinion.  S(K*iety 
is  rent  and  torn  from  top  to  bottom — and  Popery  will  undertake 
to  make  it  whole.  The  whole  body  of  thought  is  lying  sick  or  dead 
hvthe  departure  of  the  soul  of  religion — Popery  will  promise  to 
rpstore  its  life.  Governments  are  broken  up  by  rebellion — Popery 
will  support  them  with  its  interdicts.  Blasphemy  and  impiety 
are  let  loose  by  letting  loose  individual  judgments — and  Popery 
has  a  chain  with  which  to  bind  them  again.  We  hear  of  universal 
fraternisation,  of  liberty,  equality,  and  peace  throughout  the  world 
^Popery  calls  itself  Christian,  and  Christians  are  a  people  of 
hrothers,  without  ilistinction  of  place,  or  climate,  or  birth.  We 
say  again  to  the  nineteenth  century — beware  of  Popery,  It  w.is 
smitten  down  at  the  Reformation ;  in  the  next  century  it  revived 
a?ain.  In  the  French  llevolution  it  seemed  at  its  death-gasp ;  it 
is  now  full  of  vigour.      Never  was  a  system  constructetl,  so  undy- 

*  III  the  yt*ar  KU6,  hy  onler  fruiii  koine.  a)K>ve  one  huiidreil  of  the  Roniiih  clergy 
V''*«  sent  into  England,  coiuUting  of  Rnjj^lish,  Scotcli,  and  Irish,  wlio  liad  been  edu- 
<'4t«l  in  foreii^i  convents  for  this  very  purpose.  In  these  convents  they  had  Ijeen 
>t  to  learn  the  tenets,  one  of  Preshyter\',  the  other  of  Inde{)eiideticy,  otliers  of  Ana- 
U[itifln,'  to  counterfeit,  in  fact,  any  sect  opuoseil  to  that  common  enemy,  wliich  Rome 
"■'•it  dreads,  the  Kpisco(>a1  C'liurch  of  Rngland.  Tliey  were  entere<l  in  their  convents 
^  Praiiciscau/s  Di»minicans,  or  Jesuits,  and  under  various  names,  that  when  detected  iu 


*tudet{n8e  ceremonies,'  *to  profess  tender  consciences,*  and  ^  to  call  a  set  form  of  words 
^  Mass  translated.  They  went  over  to  Scotland,  <and  nreached  up  the  Scotch  coveiiaiits 
«i4  Knox  s  rules  and  ordinations  of  tlie  Kirk.'  *  The  mam  things,'  says  Archbishop  Kram- 
Ull,  then  bishop  of  Derry,  •  that  they  hit  iu  our  teeth  are, — our  bisho|)8  to  be  called 
lords;  tlie  ten  ice  of  the  Church;  the  cross  in  baptism;  confirmation;  bowing  at  the 
otine  of  Jesus:  the  communion-table  placed  altarwavs;  our  manner  of  consecratioD.* 
Tliis  admiralue  scheme  was  executetf  by  order  of  the  Poue,  <  with  the  advice  of  his 
canli!ials,*  and  the  plot  was  in  sereral  instances  detected.  Pmy,  may  we  ask,  has  there 
Um  any  rebellious  morementof  Popery  in  Ireland,  since  the  planting  of  the  Ulster 
culoiiies,  iu  which  something  of  tlie  kind  was  not  v bible  among  the  Presbyterians  of  tlw 
Kurthf  It  was  the  case  in  1798.  Is  there  no  symptom  of  the  kuid  at  present? — No 
fveeiit  morement  there  against  the  Church  f 

The  documents  proving  these  facts  (which  are  sufficiaitly  known  to  clerical  histo- 
haiis)  may  Le  found  in  Strype's  <  Life  of  Pkrker/  and  Archbishop  Bramball's  letters  in 
Parr's  '  Life  of  Usher/  Tber  ^^^^  ^^^"^  reprinted  in  a  volume  of  very  valuabla  sa- 
iiions,  by  the  Rev.  Fnucit  TUfurd,  rector  of  Trowbridge. 
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ing,  so  various^  so  universal,  so  capable  of  living  in  every  form,^ 
under  every  change  of  circumstances,  of  perpetuating  itselS 
through  every  obstacle,  of  ruling  over  every  heart — and  so  attesting^ 
its  own  internal  falsity  by  the  very  extent  of  its  reception  in  s^ 
corrupted  world ;  and  never,  we  firmly  belie\'e,  was  there  a  tim^ 
more  favourable  to  its  growth,  or  more  likely  to  witness 
triumph,  than  a  disorganised,  latitudinarian,  infidel,  dissenting 
luxurious,  and  self-willed  age,  calling  itself  enlightened.  The 
very  spirit  of  such  an  age,  especially  in  matters  of  reliyion 
is  Papistical  already.  It  despises  ecclesiastical  antiquity — sr 
does  Popery ;    her  fat 


^opery;  her  fathers  are  modern  not  ancient.  It  sets 
nought  received  forms — so  did  Popery,  by  arbitrarily  modifyin 
them  herself.  It  tampers  with  the  mysteries  of  sacraments — so 
did  Popery,  by  reducing  them  to  matters  of  sense.  It  sets  asido 
the  privileges  of  baptism  by  instituting  a  second  conversion — so 
does  Popery,  by  its  monastic  vows.  It  frames  new  associations 
for  itself,  instead  of  adhering  to  the  organisation  of  the  Church — 
so  does  Popery,  which  ndes  not  by  its  clergy,  but  by  its  monks. 
It  denies  the  authority  of  bishops — so  did  Popery,  by  absorbing 
them  in  the  Pope.  It  magnifies  the  Scriptures,  till  every  one 
is  left  to  read  them  without  a  guide,  and  without  a  guide 
the  Scriptures  are  hard  to  understand — Popery  does  much  the 
same^  and  venerates  them  so  highly,  that  no  one  is  allowed  t'> 
look  into  them.  The  religious  spirit  of  the  day  is  clamorous 
against  honouring  our  ancestors,  and  then  chooses  saints  of  its 
own,  worships  their  memory,  calls  them  Fathers,  iniles  all  things 
by  their  decision,  encumbers  the  press  with  their  biographies, 
makes  pilgrimages  to  their  graves,  treasures  up  their  relics,  as- 
sumes their  names,  associates  under  their  rules,  changing  only  the 
titles  from  St.  Bridget,  St.  Agatha,  St.  Theresa,  or  St.  Dominic  to 
the  more  modern  appellation  of  Reverend  or  Miss.  If  Popery 
has  its  confessional,  so  has  the  religious  spirit  of  the  day }  though  it 
confesses  to  the  public  instead  of  to  a  priest,  and  confesses  all 
kinds  of  criminality,  omitting  only  to  specify  the  offences,  and 
submit  to  penance  or  humiliation.  It  has  its  raptures,  its  ec- 
stasies, and  miracles,  and  extraordinary  providences,  trials,  and 
temptations ;  appeals  to  feeling  instead  of  the  understanding,  irre- 
gular movements,  missionary  zeal,  without  instruction — the  same  as 
Popery.  It  gives  absolution  of  sins  as  hastily  and  as  dangerouslv, 
but  through  the  conscience  of  the  sinner  instead  of  the  voice  of 
the  priest  It  undermines  the  authority  of  positive  law,  as  much 
by  its  contempt  for  ordinances,  as  Popery  does  by  the  morality  of 
Jesuitism ;  and  it  ends,  when  carried  to  its  full  extent,  as  na- 
turally in  Socinianism  or  Deism,  as  Popery  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury became  secretly  infidel  and  blaspheming. 

These  things  arc. not  seen,  or  understood  by  the  good,  and 

earnest. 
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Miiieitittiil  religious  men  who  have  been  driven — ^in  England  by 

Ifecokhiess  of  a  former  age^  and  in  Ireland  hy  the  immediate 

K|mlfi(in  of  Popery — into  what  are  called  Low  Church  views ; 

bat  it  is  indeed  needful  that  they  should  be  awakened  to  the 

periJous  position  which  they  have  assumed.     When  Rome  wishes 

to  stretch  her  doctrines  of  t\Tanny  over  a  people,  she  excites  them 

first  to  doctrines  of  rebellion  against  their  king.     She  even  encou- 

ra^  infidelity  as  a  step  to  show  the  need  of  an  infallible  guide. 

Sbe  can  rouse  a  spirit  of  disobedience  to  ecclesiastical  discipline^ 

tet  when  a  chaos  is   produced,  her  hand  may  be  required  to 

redoce  it  into  order.     She  knows,  and  has  confessed  it  before,  and 

confesses    at    this    <lay,    that   an    united,    disciplined,    obedient 

Church,  like  that  of  England,  fixed  on  the  firm  ])asis  of  primi- 

tove  antiquity,  and  witnessing  by  historical  testimony  to  a  definite 

treed,  is  the  only  poAver  which  can  withstand  her  aggression ; 

aod  she  rejoioes  at  every  word,  which  sows  dissension  in  such  a 

body.  3is  her  advocates  do  in  enumerating  the  sects  of  Protestants, 

ind  as  the  Jesuits  did,  when  they  first  introduced  into  England 

the  practice  of  prayer-meetings. 

No  assurance,  therefore,  against  the  revival  of  Popery  in  Eng- 
land can  be  derived  from  the  existence  of  a  spirit  apparently 
most  opposed  to  it.     There  is  but  one  firm  bulwark  against  it, 
inUie  English  Church,  and  in  the  principles  of  that  Church  fully 
«ndfefably  brought  out:  and  whether  she  would  have  the  power, 
wnder  tlie  present  slate  of  things,  to  do  more  than  save  a  small 
pmioofrom  the  encroachment  of  Popery,  when  once  Ireland  was 
^hmdoned  to  its  rule,  may  well  be  doubted.    Whether,  also,  Eng- 
land would  like  to  be  herself  once  more  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Pope  aod  the  Jesuits,  may  be  left  to  the  advocates  of  civil  and 
lelisrions  liberty,  and  to  the  readers  of  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs, 
«id  of  the  new   edition,  authorised  by  the   titular  bishops  in 
Ireland,  of  Dens's  Theology. 

But  there  is  a  sight  which  would  produce  an  answer  to  this 

qcestion  sooner   than  any  reading.     We  have  been   permitting 

ottrsehes  to  suppose  the  possibility  that  England  should  withdraw 

tbe  Church,  or  rather  permit  it  to  be  extirpated  from  Ireland,  and 

riwuld  yield  up  the  whole  country  to  Popery.     We  use  the  word 

Pofimf, — not  any  of  the  smooth-sounding,  apologetic  titles  by 

wbich  the  parties  of  whom  we  arc  speaking  are  so  desirous  to  be 

ludressed.      We  ask  our  readers — do  they  know  what  Popery 

i*  in  Ireland  f     Do  they  know  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 

men,  to  whose  tender  mercies  it  is  proposed  to  deliver  up,  first 

•relarnl,  then  the  English  interests  in  Ireland,  and  then  England 

Lersolf  ? 

Those  who  shall  attempt  to  lay  this  bare  will  undertake  a  task, 

of 
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of  which  they  ought  fully  to  understand  the  difficulty  and  the 
danger.  But  the  time  is  come  when  it  must  be  undertaken,  if  the 
integrity  of  the  empire — not  to  say  the  stability  of  the  Church, 
and  Christian  truth  in  this  country — is  yet  to  be  preserved.  As 
for  ourselves,  we  are  about,  not  to  expose — this  must  be  done 
by  others  —  but  to  call  on  the  English  people  to  demand  the 
exposure  of  a  state  of  things,  which,  in  the  nineteenth  century  it 
is  impossible  to  credit,  except  from  experience,  and  which  those 
who  do  experience  it,  seem  at  length  to  have  abandoned  all  hope 
of  forcing  on  the  attention  or  the  belief  of  others.  Reformation 
societies,  meetings  at  Exeter  Hall,  deputations  from  Ireland, 
public  disputations,  petitions  to  Parliament,  trials  in  courts  of 
justice,  statements  in  Parliament,  examinations  before  committees, 
publications  by  Romish  priests  themselves,  and  by  converts  from 
Popery,  the  reports  of  religious  associations,  portraitures  in 
popular  tales,  the  declarations  of  Irish  residents,  and  the  tes- 
timony of  occasional  travellers,  who  have  had  opportunities  of 
investigating  the  truth,  seem  all  to  have  failed  in  awakening 
Englishmen  in  general  to  any  sense  of  its  nature.  With  the 
parties  who,  for  the  most  part,  have  brought  forward  these  state- 
ments, we  might  have  many  grounds  of  difference.  Public 
meetings  are  not  favourable  to  a  sober  examination  of  truth: 
religious  societies  are  not  exactly  the  most  impartial  witnesses  to 
the  state  of  Popery.  The  Irish  clergy  who  have  come  over  to 
England,  influenced,  as  we  are  sure  they  are,  by  the  highest 
sense  of  duty,  and  full  of  intelligence  and  zeal,  yet  speak  in  a 
language  and  tone  not  grateful  to  the  sober  taste  of  our  colder 
constitutions.  There  is,  it  is  supposed,  an  habitual  inaccuracy  of 
detail  in  Irish  stories,  which  throws  doubt  on  all  that  is  asserted ; 
and  there  is,  what  is  far  more  honourable  to  Englishmen,  a  pro- 
found unwillingness  to  believe  ill  of  a  body  of  men  placed  in  the 
position  of  the  Irish  priests.  They  are  ministers  of  religion, 
sworn  to  promote  the  glory  of  God  and  the  peace  of  man  ;  bound 
to  enlighten  the  ignorant,  to  rebuke  the  offender,  to  support  the 
laws,  to  soothe  the  angry,  to  abstain  from  violence  themselves,  and 
to  condemn  it  in  others ;  to  bless  when  they  are  cursed,  to  give 
alms  of  all  that  they  possess,  to  be  constantly  teaching  and 
admonishing,  to  set  an  example  of  a  holy,  sober,  and  retired  life, 
apart  from  the  evil  troubles  of  the  world ;  not  to  be  extortioners, 
or  drunkards,  or  strikers,  or  revilers  of  dignities ;  to  be,  in  fact, 
what  Lord  Plunket  describes  the  Protestant  clergy  of  Ireland  to 
be,  *a  most  exemplary  and  deser^'ing  body  of  men, —  mild,  tem- 
perate, charitable,  just, — on  whom  no  praise  can  be  bestowed 
which  their  conduct  does  not  fully  justify  ;'*  or,  as  Sir  T.  Powell 

*  Romanism  as  it  rules  in  Ireland,  vul.  i.  p.  750. 
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Bnxlon  speaks  of  the  same  body,  '  as  men  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
/^<*rsecution,  out  of  which  has  arisen  as  pure  and  apostolical  a 
'ninistry  as  the  world  ever  beheld.     He   believed  that  a  more 
piiTo  or  devoted  ministry  the  world  had  not  had  than  the  Protest- 
'^nt  ministry  of  Ireland/*  • 

HTiat,  from  the  testimony  of  those  Inost  impartial  witnesses, 
♦^  €  may  believe,  thank   God.  of  our  own   Protestant  (?hurch  in 
I  reland,  we  would  wiUinffly  and  jrludly  believe  of  anv  l)odv  of  men 
c^i'^llins:  themselves  Christian  ministers,  however  they  may  differ 
i  iv>m  our  doctrines.     An  opposite  view  is  painful  and  repujErnant 
t  c  I  all   our  habits  of  thoup^ht.     Rut  there  is  another  reason  for 
r^-'jerting  it.      Enjjlishmen  have  before  their  eyes  a  binly  of  Roman 
C  'ntholics,  from  which  they  draw  their  opinitm  of  the  Irish  priests. 
TJribappily — we  do  not  say  unreasonably,  but  unhappily — when 
1  ^)i.erv  is  denounced,  it  is  usually  denounced  in  the  mass,  and 
-•s^utfirient  allowance  is  not  made  for  one  remarkable  feature  in  its 
c- liaracler.     It  was  intended  to  exercise  an  universal  dominion, 
Ti  •unded  on  a  basis  of  religicm  :  religion,  therefore,  and  Christ- 
i  nnity,  and  Catholic  Christianity,  form  a  very  large  part  of  its 
i»>mjK)sition.      It  holds  many  of  the  truths  which  the  primitive 
C  'hurch  held,  asserts  them  boldly,  and  maintains  them  firmly; 
Nvhrre  dissent  has  shattered  them  in  fragments,  and  caused  them 
to  Ik*  lost.      But,  in  order  tti  secure  the  exercise  of  its  universal 
dominion,  not  content,  like  the  primitive  Clmrch,  with  witnessing 
to  these  truths,  and  placing  them  !)eforc  mens  eyes,  leaving  it  to 
^  liip^her  power  to  engraft  them  in  the  heart — Popery  Jidopted  a 
svsiom,  which,  preserving  outwardly  one  set  of  forms  and  doctrines, 
a^lmitted  a  double  internal  interpretation  of  them  according  to  the 
'liaracter  of  the  receiver.     By  this  means  it  was  enabled  to  hold 
within  its  grasp  two  distinct  classes  of  minds,  one  of  a  very  high 
^^'i  noble  order,   the  other  far  different.     And  this  is  the  real 
secret  of  the  papal  power.     There  is  not  a  doctrine  nor  a  practice 
"I  Popery,  which,  when  traced  up  to  its  source,  and  exhibited  in 
its  formad  statement,  is  not  thus  divisible  into  an  exoteric  and  an 
'*)teric  interpretation,  one  for  the  vulgar,  and  one  for  the  in- 
structed ;  and  the  interpretation  is  left  free  to  the  individual.    The 
^('rship  of  saints  and   angels,  the  unity  and  infallibility  of  the 
Cborch,  the  claim  of  belief  in  her  decisions,  the  doctrines  of  the 
^cramentSy  the  duty  of  penance,  the  right  of  excommunication, 
'he  practice  of  absolution,  the  respect  due  to  antiquity, — in  all  of 
those  (and  many  others  might  be  mentioned),  if  an  ignorant  and 
Worthless  Romanist,  and  one  who  is  educated  and  good,  are  asked 
f<nr  their  view  of  the  truth,  they  will  give  the  most  opposite  expla- 
fiations — one  bordering — to  use  the  mildest  phrase — on  heathenism 

*  Aimiud  Reguter,  1835,  p.  309.  , 

and 
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and  idolatry,  the  other  so  closely  resembling  the  Catholic  faitk 
that  it  requires  the  most  delicate  discermnent  to  draw  the  line: 
and  yet  the  authority  to  which  they  each  refer  is  the  same ;  anci 
this  authority  is  so  managed,  either  by  multiplying  and  concealing 
the  original  decrees,  or  by  constructing  ambiguous  expressions 
or  by  complicating  a  number  of  conflicting  authorities,  or  bj 
framing  outward  actions,  which  leave  the  internal  sentiment  free 
or  by  admitting  a  latitude  of  thought,  so  long  as  general  obedience 
is  preser^'ed,  that  no  party  can  connct  the  other  of  error,  or  oJ 
a  breach  of  allegiance  to  the  church,  or  the  church  of  asserting 
what  he  would  himself  pronounce  absurd.  Many  good  men,  when 
they  censure  Popery,  know  very  little  of  its  nature ;  they  thinli 
it  is  a  coarse,  debased,  palpable  congeries  of  absurdities,  whicli 
any  hand  may  hold  up  to  scorn :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  most 
subtle,  wonderful,  profound  machine  that  ever  was  created  for 
subduing  man  to  man  imder  pretence  of  subjecting  him  to  God. 

This  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  incredulity  of  Englishmen 
respecting  Ireland.  They  know  and  see  among  Roman  Catholics 
around  them  men  of  piety,  honour,  intelligence,  purity,  self- 
denial,  religious  zeal, — worthy  of  being  classed  with  the  Fene- 
lons,  and  Pascals,  and  Borromcos,  and  the  many  sainted  characters 
who  lived  under  the  papal  system,  but  as  Catholics  more  than 
Papists.  They  look  at  the  noble  works,  which  such  men  achieved 
in  days  of  old, — works  of  learning,  of  charity,  of  art,  of  social 
wisdom,  of  private  holiness,  under  the  shade  of  which  we  arc 
now  living,  and  for  which  we  owe  to  their  memories  the  deepest 
gratitude.  They  see  the  misery  and  distraction,  which  Dissent 
has  introduced  into  the  world,  and  the  cold,  heartless,  self-willed, 
self-indulgent  spirit,  which  has  sheltered  itself  under  the  mask  of 
Protestantism,  as  if  to  be  a  Christian  it  were  sufficient  not  to  be 
a  Romanist ;  and  though  the  act  be  mixed  with  error,  they  think 
it  a  noble  error,  which  prefers  unity  to  discord,  obedience  to 
rebellion,  piety  to  infidelity,  self-denial  to  voluptuousness. 

Moreover,  the  English  are  a  calm  and  thoughtful  people.  As 
they  dislike  violent  expressions  of  feelings,  and  statements  which 
appear  exaggerated,  so  they  are  very  slow  to  generalise  from  a 
few  insulated  facts.  They  do  not  like  to  proscribe  whole  classes 
of  men,  to  condemn  a  whole  system  for  the  faults  of  some  of  its 
supporters.  They  distrust  everything  which  comes  from  a  party,  or 
what  seems  to  be  a  party :  they  apply  to  political  conclusions  the 
same  maxims  of  evidence,  which  their  Constitution  has  enforced 
as  just  and  reasonable  in  judicial  cases,  and  hold  every  man 
innocent  until  he  is  jyroved  to  be  guilty  ;  and  they  will  not  hold 
him  guilty  except  on  the  oath  of  an  eye-witness.  Wherever, 
therefore,  a  system  is  to  be  laid  bare,  which  works  in  secret,  over  a 

large 
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^^'^rge  extent  of  country,  in  the  midst  of  avowed  opponents,  and 
^nder  peculiar  difficulties  in  obtaining  information,  the  liliinrlish 

poople  must  be  very  prone  to  incredulity.     This  is  peculiarly  the 

C'o.sc  ivith  Popery  in  Ireland. 

There  is  still  another  reason.  One  great  cause  of  the  mis- 
ttalwos,  which  are  sometimes  made  at  present  in  Ireland,  even  by 
t-lio  best  intentioned  Government,  and  also  by  writers  and  hearers. 
IS  an  ignorance  of  the  change,  which  has  taken  place  there 
'*\*iihin  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  in  the  character  of  hmdlords, 
oi*  priests,  and  of  the  clergy.  In  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  England, 
tlie  clergy  felt,  for  years  after  the  Revolution  of  1638,  the  fatal 
i  nfluence  of  Whig  principles,  and  of  government  purely  political. 
1 1,  is  not  wise  nor  good  to  cavil  at  the  errors  of  those  fn>m  whom 
"V'\-  c  sprung — and  whatever  coldness,  or  neglect,  or  indolence,  or 
incapacity  (an  incap«acity,  remember,  arising  in  no  small  degree 
l"i-<>in  the  want  of  means)  prevailed  in  the  Church,  they  are  now 
ill  the  course  of  redemption — and  let  the  virtues  of  the  present 
£rc?neration  prove  that  all  could  not  have  been  wrong  in  the  past. 
'^"*hc  same  may  be  said  of  the  landlords:  they  are  no  longer 
»:.'  xve  speak  of  them  generally  as  a  body)  the  embarrassed  spend- 
^lirifts,  thoughtless  absentees,  jobbers,  i^olitical  partisans,  partial  •^ 
^«^  lasristrates,  and  plunderers  of  the  Church,  which  they  are 
^  ■  liarged  with  being  in  a  past  age  of  Castle  Rackrents.*     They 

are, 

*  Having  before  ui  tlie  description  given  by  M.  Gustiivo  de  I3eaumi>nt,  of  the  care- 

^  •-*s*,  lurd-beaxted,  extort ionaU*  Irish  landlords,  and  sinfoches  io  tlie  same  v(\\>v.t  at  tlie 

^^*oni  Excliaiigo  in  Dublin,  and  opinions  derived  from  tiio^c  sources  in  England,  we 

*  *^afi  th«  curiosity  to  examine,  if  there  wen?  any  solitary  traces  of  an  op;K>site  descri{)(ioa 

^^  <'':liaracti'r  among  tliis  obnoxious  class  of  persons.     With   this  vieiv  we  turned  over 

^  k  i*  [feiges  of  Mr.  In^^lis*  *Tour,'  not  a  very  |»artial  observer  of  Irish  l.uidlords,  and  Mr. 

***ntteT"s  *  Guide  tlurough  Ireland;'  and  where  we  found  either  of  tliose  exprfss/y  alltid- 

"*  ■  tj  ti»  gentlemen  as  thawing  an  interest  in  their  tencuiti^  and  studifing  their  comfort 

"'■^H'/  iM/trovement^  we  took  down  the  names,  wilii  the  addition  uf  live  or  six  from  our 

*-*wn  knowledge.     We  give  a  s[jecimen : — 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Staidey,  Lonl  Piilmerston,   Ijonl  Rodon,  Lord  Ken- 

c^oure.  Lord  Duricaimon,  Lord  Monde ville,  Lord  Dtnuony,  Lord  I^rton,  the  Miiniuis 

^•f  Wafcerfonl,  Sir  Uobert  Goic  Bootli,  G)l.  Bruen,  Lord  Devon,   Lord  Dunraven,  Mr. 

••liilin  Wynne,  of  Sligo,   Mr.  Coo^kt,  M.P.  for  Sligo,    Lor«l  Courtown,    Mr.  Fortescue, 

^I.P.  for  Loutli,   Air.  Slnrley,  Lord  Powerscmirt,   Major  O'Hara,    Mr.  Goilley,  Lord 

^ieadlcy,  Sir  Junes  Bruce,   Mr.  Waller,  of  Castletown,   Lord  Ilandoii,   Mr.  D'Arcy, 

tlte  Marquis  of  Dowuskire,  Lord  Arden,   Lord  Glengall,  I^ord  Orinoiiil,  Mr.  Tig^e, 

Mr.  Power,  of  TUomastown,  Mr.  Lane  Fox,  Lord  Hawarden,  Sir  Aubrey  dc  Vere, 

XakI  Bantry,  Mr.  Smith  Barry,  the  Marquis  of  Lonstlowii,  Lord  Shaimon,  Mr.  Villiera 

Stuart,  Lofd  Goiford,  Colouel  Close,  LordCaledon,  Lord  Charleuiont,  Col.  Packenliom, 

Col.  Conolly,  Lord  Southwell,  Lord  Euuiskillcu,  Lord  Lucon,  the  Marquis  of  Sligo, 

Lnni  Claiicarty,  Lord  Duflerin,  Lady  Aimesley,  Lord  Ventry,  Mr.  Moiisell,  of  Lime- 

nck.  Sir  Fnncit  M'Nogfaten,  Lord  Mount  Coshel,  Lord  Garvagh,  the  London  Com- 

pOQiea  in  Uie  North  of  IreUiid^  the  landlords  generally  in  Tipperory  (see  Report  ou 

^rinoe),  Sir  Patrick  and  Mr.  Bellew,  Sir  William  Somerville,  Lord  Crcmome,  Mr. 

^uulC  the  Morquii  of  Aberconi,  Mr.  Forrell,  Lord  Domley,  tlie  Duke  of  Bucking- 

^.  Mr.  A*Coart  Holinet,  Lord  Longford,  Mr.  Edgewoith,  liOrd  Farnliam,  Mr.  Naper, 

Ur.  CieigfatODf  the  Maxquii  of  Headfort,  Lord  Moautsandford|  Lord  Crofton,  Lord 

Qemaiti^ 
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are,  we  really  believe,  in  a  very  fair  proportion,  whether  abaenteei 
or  not,  sincerely  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  willing  Ic 
make  sacrifices,  and  to  adopt  sound  measures,  and  convinced  a 
last  that  their  duty  and  their  interest  are  both  entwined  with  th( 
Church.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions ;  but  we  do  aincerel; 
l)elieve  that  this  is  no  partial  picture  of  a  much  maligned  bodj 
of  men,  who  are  placed  in  a  position  of  pain,  difficulty,  and  peril 
with  no  one  to  support  them,  looked  on  by  England  with  censure 
and  by  their  own  government  with  distrust,  and  requiring  as  mucL 
as  the  Clergy,  the  sympathy  of  their  English  brethren. 

While  a  change  has  thus  been  taking  place  in  the  landlords 
and  clergy,  a  change  of  a  totally  different  character  has  been 
working  in  the  priests.  The  fact  is  so  notorious  that  we  really 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  bring  any  attestation  to  it.  Whatever 
is  the  character  of  the  present  body,  their  predecessors,  for  whom 
they  have  been  very  artfully  and  carefully  substituted,  were  a  very 
different  class.  The  old  priests  had  generally  been  educated 
abroad,  with  the  advantages  of  foreign  society,  of  communication 
with  the  Gallican  clergy  (the  most  favourable  specimen  of  a 
Romanist  priesthood),  and  of  fair  classical  and  literary  attain- 
ments. As  gentlemen  themselves,  they  were  admitted  to  gentle- 
men's society  when  they  returned  to  Ireland.  They  were  located 
permanently  in  their  parishes,  and  thus  possessed  a  proper  inde- 
pendence. Their  incomes  seem  to  have  been  not  only  mucb 
smaller  than  at  present,  but  to  have  been  derived  from  a  less 
distressed  population — for  the  war  prices  were  higher  and  the 
land,  perhaps  as  a  whole,  less  subdivided.  There  was  far  less 
political  excitement — and,  above  all,  they  were  left  free  from 
that  dark,  mysterious,  agitating  influence,  which  is  now  goading 
on  the  priests  themselves,  and  employing  them  as  goads  upon  the 


Clements,  Mr.  St.  Cteorpre,  \a)u\  Gort,  I^onl  Cliarleville,  the  late  I-ord  Norlmry,  Mr 
Fetlierstoiiehaiit^li,  Colonrl  A\  yiidluini.  Lord  Donoughmon*,  Sir  Edward  Deuny,  tin 
Knight  of  Kerry,  Banjn  Peiinefather,  Judge  Moore,  Mr.  Herbert,  of  MuckruM,  Mr 
Barrington,  I»rd  RliH)nifleld,  Mr.  Wandesford,  Ix)rd  Lismore,  the  late  Lortl  Kingfton 
A'i«count  di  Vesci,  Sir  Edward  Walsh,  I^ml  Middletou,  Sir  Arthur  Brooke,  tin 
Marquis  of  Ixnidoiidcrry,  tli«*  Earl  of  Beshorough,  Mr.  Curry,  Lord  Fortescue,  Lort 
Bereslbrd,  Mr.  Kavanagh,  Mr.  Uagiiell  Newton,  Mr.  Borrowes,  Lord  Mayo,  Lor< 
Aldlwrough.  tlic  late  \jn\y  Uosse,  Mr.  Maxwell,  I^)rd  Liflord,  Ix)nl  Fitswilliam.  W< 
have  not  R]Kice  for  more,  though  uiany  might  lie  add(>d. 

Will  the  inquirers  examine  into  n(»r  merely  what  these  and  many  other  Irirfi  land 
lords  are  doing,  hut  what  thty  cannot  do.  either  from  the  existence  of  old  leases,  oi 
from  want  of  capital,  or  from  the  inveterate  habits  of  the  pea-iantry,  or  the  iiiterferenn 
of  priests  and  agitators?  If  a  common  tourist  went  through  England,  would  he  U 
likely  to  find  many  mt)re  laiidlorils,  in  proix)rtion,  who,  in  defiance  of  obloquy,  and  a 
the  risk  of  life  in  many  caneg,  and  without  adequate  return  of  gratitude  in  all,  woulc 
00  devote  themselves  to  their  tenantry  as  thus  to  excite  oljser%'ation  in  the  mew  tra 
vellerV  Is  it  not  to  exertions  like  these  that  the  improvementa  now  acknowledges 
iu  Ireland  are  to  be  attributed?  How  would  these  improvements  advance  if  the  countrj 
were  only  traiiquillised  I 

people, 
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eople,  but  which  is  felt  rather  than  discerned^  and  does  indeed 

r  equire  all  the  power  and  ingenuity  of  Government  to  trace  it 

t  o  its  source.     They  lived  on  friendly  and  courteous  terms  with 

1-lie  clergy  as  well  as  with  the  gentry,* — for  if  neither  party  were 

^-ery  zealous  in  their  spiritual  functions,   both  were  gentlemen, 

£M.ntl  l30th  Christians.     If  the  advantage  was  on  either  side  it  was, 

;5  perhaps,  on  the  side  of  the  priest.      His  education  had  probably 

"1  joen  more  clerical — his  small  means  offered  fewer  temptations  to 

i  ndulgcnce — his  celibacy  kept  him   freer  from  secular   engage- 

:x.iients — and  the  discipline  of  his  Church,  maintained  with  more 

-^■"igour,  was  an  additional  security  for  the  respectability  of  his 

«=-oncluct.     And  we  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  priests 

<.jf  the  last  century  were  not  merely,  though  this  may  sound  in- 

^^'idious.  a  higher  order  of  men  than  the  Protestant  clei^y  of  that 

^j^eriod,  but  that  they  were  positively,  as  men  of  pure  dispositions 

-KjLsually  are  even  under  the  influence  of  Romanism,  good  men — 

wnore  Catholics  than  Papists — charitable,  benevolent,  loyal,  quiet, 

«zentlemnnly,  and  pious.     Such,  at  least,  is  the  testimony  borne  to 

them  very  generally  by  the  Protestant  gentry  and  clergy,  with 

^vUom  they  were  in  the  habit  of  associating.     (It  is  ive/l  known 

that  immediately  after  the  passing  of  that  healing  measure,  the 

Relief  Billy  the  Romiah  Clergy  were  ordered  to  withdraw  from 

the  society  of  Protestants.)     What  they  are  now.  as  we  said 

before,  we  do  not  propose  to  describe,  but  to  insist  on  the  duty 

of  ascertaining  by  other  more  suitable  means.     But  if  a  great 

and  mischievous  change  has  been  eifecled  in  this  body,  and  that 

recently,  and   the  opinions  and  feelings  are  transferred  to  the 

new  priests,  which  were   formed  respecting  the  old,  the  error 

niust  be  great  and  ruinous. f 

Lastly,  the  English  people,  firm  in  the  security  of  England 

against 


^  Dr.  Doyle  states  this  in  his  evidence  on  the  Tithe  Committee,  and  it  will  be  c<m* 
'ifmed  hy  even-  inquiry  in  Ireland.  One  pleasin}]:  trait  is  to  l>e  found  in  the  dilicacy 
*'tli  mhich.  as  numerous  witnesses  there  stated,  the  clerg>'  never  allowed  the  priests  to 
I^y  tliem  titlies,  till  the  Maj'nootli  priests  appeared  in  the  mrwr  chiiracter  of  farmers. 

f  Tliid  mistalce  resijecting  priests,  elergy,  and  landlords,  is  precisely  tliat  into  which, 

"T  some  strange  hallucination  arising  from  a  presumed  theory,  or  from  ij^^ioraiice 

''id  want  of  olMer\-ation,  or  from  mikinfonnation  hy  otliers,  M.  (lustave  de  Deaumont 

''^  fallen,  and  fallen  so  completely,  tliat  his  account  of  Ireland,  clever  as  it  is  in  some 

I^s,  wbra  read  on  tlie  spot  is  absolutely  ludicrous.    What  is  to  Ik>  thought  of  a  tourist 

^bi,  havnig  beeii  in  Ireland  within  tliese  few  years,  and  having,   if  nothing  else, 

tbe  evidence  of  Parliamentary  Committees  before  him,  publishes  to  Euro^je  hi  a  grave 

Philosophical  dissertation,  that  t)ie  *  Protestants  of  Ireland  are  enemies  to  ctlucatiou ; 

thtt  tfacy  abandon  the  poor  man  to  ignorance ;  that  tlie  worst  clad  ]iauper  in  England  is 

^letter  off  than  the  most  flourishing  farmer  in  Ireland ;  that  the  system  of  middlemen  is 

now  enemingcd  by  the  landlords;  that  the  rich  and  the  clergy  have  no  feeling  for  the 

I>Bor;  that  it  it  thip  custom  now  to  let  land  to  the  highest  bidder;  that  the  Protestant 

murbtnte  ii  fall  of  hatred  for  the  Irish  population,  and  dwells  on  tlie  proofs  of  their 

gout  when  tbey  appear  before  him ;  that  he  favours  the  Protestant  culprit ;  that  the 

Proteftant 
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against  any  machinations  from  Popery,  rejoicing  in  their  own 
liberty  of  conscience,  looking  back  on  all  religious  persecution  as 
a  frightful  dream,  which  will  never  again  be  revived;  condemning, 
as  impartial  spectators,  everything  which  bordered  on  it — not 
merely  the  Inquisition  of  Rome,  but  the  penal  laws  of  Protestants 
and  the  religious  associations  of  Orangeism — have,  by  a  natural 
revulsion,  transferred  all  their  sympathies  from  their  own  brethren 
to  the  parties  whom  they  suppose  their  brethren  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  oppressing.  Compassion  for  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land we  believe  to  be  a  very  prevalent  feeling  in  this  country  ;  and 
"/  above  all,  dislike  to  the  name  of  Orangemen.  We  must  plead 
guilty  to  a  similar  feeling.  But  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the 
penal  laws,  fearful  as  they  once  were,  were  enforced  from  political 
necessity  as  upon  subjects  who  refused  allegiance  to  their  sove- 
reign, not  for  theological  differences — that  had  they  been  accom- 
pjinied  by  as  energetic  efforts  to  extend  and  invigorate  the  true 
spirit  of  the  Church  as  to  repress  Popery,  Ireland  in  all  proba- 
bility would  now  be  Protestant  and  happy — that  they  were  the  work 
mostly  of  a  Whig  governm^ent — that  when  the  State  in  Ireland 
was  incompetent  to  protect  its  Protestant  subjects  they  were 
obliged  to  combine  in  their  own  defence,  and  to  combine  under  a 
religious  bond,  because  it  was  a  religious  bond  which  held  their 
adversaries  together — that  Orange  societies  have  now  dissolved 
themselves  in  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  that  in  no  part  oj^ Ireland 
will  there  be  found  a  disposition  to  revive  them ;  nor,  we  will  add 
most  confidently,  a  disposition  to  triumph  or  tyrannise  over  their 
fellow  countrymen  of  a  different  religion — though  it  is  possible 
that  self  defence  and  the  incapacity  of  the  government  may  once 
more  compel  Protestants  to  rally  round  some  other  point  of  union. 
But  Englishmen  do  not  understand  these  things,  and  cannot 
understand  them,  except  on  the  spot,  and  they  naturally  listen 
with  suspicion  to  a  Protestant  as  an  Orangeman,  and  to  an 
Orangeman  as  a  persecutor.  If  they  would  understand  the  truth, 
this  opinion  must,  we  assure  them,  be  abandoned. 

Such  then  are  some  of  the  circumstances  which  must  predispose 
English  readers  to  receive  with  great  suspicion   and  dislike^  and 


Protestant  cliallengeg  the  Romish  jurors ;  that  wlieii  the  Rotnaiiist  culprit  sees  that  th< 
judge  of  asaiK  is  a  Protestant,  he  can  expect  no  im}mrtiality  from  him  ;  that  wheo  the 
solemn  trial  is  held,  on  a  le  sentiment  uiterieur  que  ce  nest  point  un  jugemeiit  qui  m 
d61il)ere,  mais  luie  vengeance  ijui  se  propose' — and  other  st«\temeuts  of  the  kind?— 
It  is  very  obvious  where  M.  de  Beaumont  might  have  picked  up  such  informatior 
as  this — and  we  can  understand  that  he  might  venture  to  circulate  it  in  France  without 
any  further  inquir>'.  But  it  is  rather  hazardous  for  a  writer's  credit  to  have  such  things 
translated  into  English,  and  placed  where  they  must  fall  into  the  liands  of  lyenaoi 
really  familiar  with  the  present  state  of  Ireland.  We  fear  it  is  only  a  specimen  of  Hm 
mode  ui  which  French  travellers  write  books  in  general. 

tc 
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tooonsider  as  unjust  and  calumnious,  any  broadly  unfavourable 
tfttonents  respecting  the  Romish  priests  in  Ireland. 
But  with  all  this  risk  in  view,  will  they  allow  us  to  suggest 
to  tbem  that  the  character  and    conduct  of  those  priests    call 
kft  a  most  serious  and  careful  investigation  ?     We  believe  that 
the  safety  of  the  empire   depends  on  our   eyes   being   opened 
in  time:  and  time  there  is  as  yet.      Another  year  or  two  and 
H  mav  be    too  late.     Let  it  be  remembered  that  we  are   not 
speaking  of  Popery  in  general — of  merely  doctrinal  differences — 
though  doctrinal  differences  which  tamper  with  religious  truth 
are  not,  as  the  folly  of  the  day  asserts,  matters  of  indifference  even 
Id  statesmen — nor  of  the  Roman  Catholic  laity,  either  in  Eng- 
land or  Ireland,  either  rich  or  poor.     Between  them  and  the 
priests  in  Ireland  there  has  always  been  a  marked  distinction : 
and  there  is  the  widest  difference  to  be  observed  between  those 
who  follow  and  those  who  lead.     Nor  are  we  about  to  make 
charges — ^but  simply  to  demand  inquiry.     Is  there  sufficient  ap- 
pearance on  the  face  of  things  of  mischief  working  in  this  body  to 
justify,  not  their  condemnation,  but  investigation  on  tliepart  of  the 
Legislature?     If  they  are  innocent,  their  characters  will  come  out 
purer  from  inquiry  ;  if  they  are  guilty,  England  will  be  awakened 
to  the  danger  of  encouraging  the  fascinating  idea  of  delivering 
\vAasA  into  their  hands. 

The  best  sources  of  information  on  this  painful  subject  are  of 
rowseto  be  found  in  inquiries  on  the  spot :  and  Englishmen,  es- 
P«aDy young  men  now  entering  into  public  life,  could  not  better 
jprepare  ihemselves  for  their  future  duties,  or  confer  a  greater 
benefit  on  the  empire,  than  by  studying  the  state  of  Ireland 
in  the  country  itself.  Such  a  man  will  not,  if  he  has  any  pre- 
tensions to  prudence,  attempt  to  see  everything  with  his  own 
ejes  or  hear  with  his  own  ears,  as  some  tourists  have  pre- 
ferred; not  knowing  that  the  acute  and  cautious  Irish  peasant 
deli;rhts  in  few  things  so  much  as  in  misleading  an  English 
traveller,  who  comes  to  him  unsupported  by  parties  whom  he 
respects.  But  he  will  select  resident  persons  of  intelligence  and 
honour,  whose  accounts  he  may  compare  and  confirm  by  the 
ordinary  criteria  of  testimony.  He  -will  not  generalise  from  one 
district  or  province,  or  from  the  reports  of  one  class  of  persons, 
but  will  go  round  and  through  Ireland,  and  live  in  it,  that  is  in 
constant  association  with  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  gentry,  as  far  as 
pfissible,  both  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant.  He  must  make 
allowance  for  occasional  mis-statements,  for  strong  feelings,  for 
the  remains  of  old  resentments.  He  may  then  obtain  access  to  a 
humbler  class,  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the 
Irish  peasantry — the  converts  from  Popery  among  the  farmers, 
VOL.  Lxvii.   NO.  cxxxiii.  L  peasants. 


poUiihed  by  two  Irish  clergymeD,  Mr.  Magee  and 
JnUirui,  cootainiiv  the  report  of  Tarioui  iiieetiiigt  lately 
Eqa^aod  and  Scotland  on  the  subject  of  Ireland.  We  ex- 
opunonoD  the  judiciousness  of  such  meetiogs,  nor  on  the 
IDS  cairied  at  them,  oor  on  the  ^neral  principles  adro- 
tbe  very  eloquent  and  energetic  clergymen  who  took  the 
rbey  are  aware  that  a  large  class  of  Englishmen  look 
trust  on  such  dcmonstrationg.  But  we  do  earnestly  re- 
d  the  penual  of  the  facts  brought  forward  in  those 
;*  particularly  as  relates  to  the  conduct  of  Dt.  Murray 
.  Troy.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should 
kod  the  habits  both  of  thoueht  and  language  which  prevail 
beads,  the  spirituid  heads,  of  the  Romish  clergy.  To 
;bt  be  added  a  careful  perusal  of  Dr.  Doyle's  evidence 
he  parliamentary  committee  previous  to  tbe  passing  of 
no  Catholic  Bill,  and  a  comparison  of  it  with  his  subse- 
vidence  on  the  tithe  committee.  This  also  must  be  compared 
evidence  of  Mr.  Hale  and  Mr.  Vigort,  before  the  same 
Me.  It  will  exhibit  a  very  striking  specimen  of  that  sin- 
idepancy  between  facts  and  words  which  will  embarrass 
quirer  in  his  first  efforts  at  examining  the  trutli.  Then 
Dg  that  the  habits  of  the  Irish  people  have  continued,  to 
degree,  unchanged;  that  their  traditions,  superstitious 
popular  prejudices,  and  habits  nf  feeling,  may  be  traced 
very  remote  antiquity  ;  we  should  recommend  an  exami- 
Mo  the  bbtory  of  the  Irish  Church,  the  old  records  of 
the  accounts  of  its  principal  convulsions,  particularly  the 
own  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond's  history, j-  and  by  O'Conor 
Culumbanus,'  (m  the  conduct  of  the  priests  in  the  Great 
Ml.      If.  then,  he  is  at  all  perplexed  to  account  for  any 
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selected  by  '  Dr.  Murray,  Dr.  Doyle,  Dr.  Keating,  and  Dr 
Kinsalla,  as  the  conference-book  for  the  clergy  of  the  province  o 
Leinster — and  generally  received  among  the  clergy  as  containing 
their  theological  opinions.'  We  need  not  mention  the  name  o; 
Peter  Dens.  Lastly,  we  should  wish  him  to  go,  and  with  his  own 
yes  to  see  Maynooth. 

When  this  mass  of  evidence  has  been  properly  studied, 
he  will  begin  to  see  a  ray  of  light  penetrating  into  the  chao« 
of  Irish  affairs.  He  will  probably  think  with  us  that  there 
are  sufficient  grounds  for  desiring  some  more  formal  and  autho- 
ritative inquiry  into  the  state,  character,  and  conduct  of  the 
Romish  priests  in  Ireland,  including  the  establishments  of  th( 
Jesuits,  whether  avowed,  as  at  Clongowes,  or  more  secret,  as  ir 
the  other  numerous  institutions  for  Popish  education.  Probabb 
he  will  be  disposed  to  think  that  the  same  parties  who  grantee 
the  so-called  emancipation  are  pledged  by  that  act,  and  by  theii 
own  solemn  declaration^  to  assist  the  Protestants  both  of  Englanc 
and  Ireland  in  obtaining  the  requisite  information;  and  in  calling 
for  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  where  the  whole  matte: 
may  be  sifted ;  where  intelligent  and  honourable  men  from  Ire 
land  may  be  enabled  to  give  the  results  of  their  own  experience 
freely  and  fairly,  without  being  broivbeaten  by  those  who  may  en 
tertain  opposite  views;  with  every  allowance  made  for  partia 
feelings,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  evidence,  and  the  obliteratior 
of  occasional  details  by  the  comparative  indifference  with  whicl 
men  have  recorded  facts  too  common  to  excite  surprise,  and  whicl 
they  despair  of  bringing  home  to  the  conviction  of  others.  Th< 
inquiry  is  not  judicial;  it  is  political.  A  judge  may  be  obligee 
to  acquit,  even  against  his  knowledge ;  a  statesman  must  act  or 
evidence  of  a  very  different  kind ;  and  if  he  refuses  to  receive  ii 
he  cannot  act  at  all. 

And  our  inquirer  will  not  need  to  be  informed  that  evidence 
— such  evidence  as  is  required  in  a  court  of  justice, — it  is  nol 
possible  to  procure.  The  reader  will  ask  why?  We  ask  irAj 
in  the  ovidence  before  committees  are  nnmes  so  studiously  stip- 
pressed?  Mr.  Singleton,  a  government  stipendiary  magistrate 
shall  give  one  answer.  He  is  asked  what  would  happen  to  a 
man,  if,  after  giving  evidence  respecting  the  conduct  of  a  priest 
he  were  to  return  to  Ireland.  '  His  life  would  not  be  safe  foi 
twenty-four  hours  after  he  returned.'  VVhat,  if  his  evidence  ^vai 
in  obedience  to  an  order  of  the  committee,  and  the  Speaker's 
warrant  ?  *  He  loould  be  assassinated  if*  he  gave  his  evidena 
againH  his  priest'^  The  government  of  Ireland  shall  give  an- 
other, in  the  return  of  crime  in  the   county  of  Kilkenny,  fron: 
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August   1831  to   February  1832.    Outrages,  300;   convictions, 
J>.*    When  the  Government  is  asked  the  reason,  they  will  say  that 
^^^itnesses  cannot  be  procured ;  and  if  asked  why,  they  will  answer, 
because  they  are  afraid  of  their  lives.     A  third  answer  may  be 
o'btained  from  Captain  Vignoles;f  who,  having  reported  words, 
hich  he  and  other  officers  had  heard  fall  from  a  Popish  dema- 
ogue  at  a  dinner  at  Carlow,  '  recommending  the  shedding  of 
lood,'  was  met  by  a  number  of  affidavits  from  a  Romish  bishop 
zm  nd  others,  declaring  that  no  such  words  had  been  uttered.     A 
«:-lergyman  of  ofur  own  acquaintance,  having,  like  Mr.  Inglis,  seen 
'^rvith  his  own  eyes,  and  two  others  with  him,  a  priest  standing  by 
■^  lie  plate  at  the  collection  of  the  rent,  and  applying  a  horsewhip 
"^o  those  who  did  not  contribute,  was  met  by  similar  affidavits. 
The  profound  ignorance  in  which  Roman  Catholic  priests  live  with 
"X~  espect  to  what  to  Protestant  eyes  is  passing  at  their  very  doors, 
"^^•ill  supply  another  answer.     Of  this  a  specimen  may  be  found  in 
late  trial  at  Liverpool,  where  the  Romish  priest  *  knew  nothing* 
f  any  degrading  penances  in  the  Romish  church,  such  as  crawl- 
ing  on  the  bare  knees, — a  statement  which,  when  rejx)rted  in  Ire- 
1  and,  must  have  singularly  perplexed  the  thousands  who  were  still 
1  ame  from  crawling  round  Lough  Dearg,  climbing  Croagh  Patrick, 
HBrandon,  and  other  mountains,  and  performing  their  '  stations '  at 
lioly  wells  for  themselves,  or  their  dead  relatives,  in  their  own 
"jierson,  or  by  proxy  ;  sometimes  with  stones  on  their  head,  some- 
ximes  lying  to  be  trampled  and  spit  on  by  the  congregation  as 
ihey  passed  into  their  chapels,   and  sometimes  'standing  in  a 
Jchiie  sheet,  with  a  dead  man's  bane  in  their  mouth.'     So  also 
Dr.  Kinsala  knew  nothing  of  any  murders  of  Protestant  clergy- 
men within  twenty  miles  of  his  own  residence.     Dr.  Troy  was 
perfectly  ignorant  of  the  publication  of  the  Rheimish  notes,  till 
Mr.   Coyne  the   bookseller  reminded  him  that   Dr.   Troy  had 
induced  him  to  undertake  it.     Dr.  Murray  was  in  the  same  state 
of  darkness  respecting  Peter  Dens.     Dr.  Doyle  also  could  only 
svtapect  and  believe  that  Conglowes  was  a  Jesuit  establishment. J 
In  fact,  the  words  '  know,  knowledge,  hear,'  &c.,  have,  to  the  cars 
of  Romish  priests,  some  hidden  meaning  which  sadly  perplexes 
a  Protestant.     Dr.  Dens,  in  his  account  of  the  confessional^  gives 
some  clue  to  it ;  but  more  is  still  wanting.     Will  they  publish  a 
glossary  of  their  language  ?     The  same  Dr.  Doyle  might  offer 
another   answer.  §     Having  received  from  a  Romish  priest,  in 
ttiofii  he  placed  implicit  confidence,  an  account,  which  that  priest 
had  procured  to  be  attested  by  oath,  of  many   cruel  cases   of 
oppression  on  the  part  of  a  Protestant  clergyman,  and  to  which 

*  Report  on  Crime,  No.  1 1,696.  f  Report  on  State  of  Crime  in  Ireland, 

t  See  Digert,  vol.  i,  p.  246.  J  Tithe  Report,  1838. 
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he  attributed  that  resistance  to  tithes,  which  other  persons  in 
Ireland  attributed  to  himself,  he  must  have  been  rather  surprised 
to  find  that  on  inquiry  before  the  committee  every  one  of  these 
cases  was  proved  to  be  a  palpable  falsehood,  and  that  his  own 
statement  and  references,  in  the  opinion  of  a  competent  judge, 
produced,  in  a  similar  point  of  view,  scarcely  less  admiration. 
Evidence^  in  fact,  is  not  to  be  procured.  Englishmen  must  re- 
main blindfold,  unless  they  will  be  content  with  something  short 
of  demonstration,  and  will  act  in  the  case  of  Ireland  as  they  wouW 
in  any  case  of  common  prudence.  It  is  a  case  where  those  who 
accuse  must  stand  on  their  own  character  for  truth.  Those  who 
are  best  capable  of  witnessing  dare  not  come  forward,  and  those 
who  are  accused  are  indulged  by  their  religion  with  the  use  of 
the  figure  amphibologia,*  or  the  employment  of  words  in  one 
sense  which  arc  received  by  the  hearers  in  another;  and  in  a 
view  of  the  obligation  of  oaths,  which  makes  the  observance  of 
any  oath  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  church,  a  grave  perjury. 

And  now  may  we  be  allowed  to  trace  out,  at  present,  some 
outlines  which  one  branch,  and  one  branch  only,  of  the  inquiry 
to  be  demanded,  might  be  supposed  to  take  ? 

It  must  commence  with  this  fact  as  the  foundation  of  it,  that 
Rome  has  always  looked  to  Ireland  as  the  great  stronghold  of 
her  dominions.  '  The  Mother  Church  of  Rome  falls,  when  in 
Ireland  the  Catholic  faith  is  overcome,'  is  the  old  prophecy.f 
No  people  were  ever  more  formed  than  the  Irish  for  religion,  for 
obedience,  for  respect  to  the  ministers  of  God,  for  belief  in 
mysteries ;  and  therefore  none  more  fit  to  be  duped  and  ruled 
over  by  Popery.  It  would  be  desirable  to  know  what  commu- 
nications are  now  kept  up  between  Ireland,  Rome,  Palermo,  St 
Acheul,  and  other  important  stations  of  Popery,  and  especially  of 
Jesuitism;  what  visits  are  paid  to  Rome  by  the  Irish  bishops, 
and  members  of  Jesuit  establishments;  what  sums  of  money 
transmitted  either  backwards  or  forwards.!  We  see  a  move  now 
made  for  the  establishment  of  an  exclusive  Roman  Catholic  Bank, 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  facilitating  these  transactions.  It  is 
certain  that  some  sums  enter  into  Ireland  from  abroad;  and  there 
is  also   a  remarkable    mystery  attending   the   disappearance   of 

*  See  Dr.  Dens  on  Mendlcium  and  Amphibologia. 
t  Ware's  Life  of  Archbishop  Browne. 
X  We  were  aMiired  the  other  day,  by  an  authority  which  we  could  not  doubt,  that 
a  Romanist  chapel,  on  a  large  scale,  is  now  building  even  at  Boulogne  with  moiiey 
drawn  from  Ireland.  When  astonishment  was  expressed,  it  was  answered  that  the  sums 
gent  over  to  Ireland  by  the  Jesuits  were  no  longer  wholly  required,  in  consequence  of 
the  supplies  drawn  thence  from  the  people,  and  tliat  jmrt  of  the  surplus  had  been  sent  to 
Boulogne.  Can  this  throw  any  light  on  the  origin  of  the  Popish  coapels  now  building 
in  England  ? 
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iTioney  in  the  hands  of  the  priests.     Some  few  have  been  known 
t<)  hoard;  but  latterly  hardly  any  discoveries  have  been  made  of 
'^  Lis  kind,  or  of  property  left  to  their  families.     When  the  large 
*'^mount  of  their  incomes  is  ascertained,  the  immense  revenues 
x^aised  by  the  Temperance  and  other  similar  movements,  and  the 
cr^conomical  mode  in  which  they  live  as  single  men,  it  will,   we 
t  hink,  be  a  matter  of  no  little  wonder  where  their  accumulations 
^'-lisappear.     We  should  also  beg  leave  to  ask,  what  changes  have 
"x-ccenily  taken  place  in  the  Romish  priesthood  in  the  colonies — 
-J^ricfonndlnnd  for  instance — Australia^    Van  Diemans  Land, 
"^he  Cope  of  Good  Hope,  Demerara,  the  PVest  Indies — and  espe- 
cially India  ?     Will  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company 
take    tlie    trouble    to    inquire    whether    recently    a    colony    of 
j>riosts  from  Maynooth  has  been  transplanted  thither — what  steps 
nre  now  pending  in  certain  law-courts  in  consequence  of  their 
proceedings — how  many  priests  in  Ireland  are  repealers  of  the 
union  with  lieretical   England — whether  the  destruction  of  the 
English  Empire  is  not  a  fundamental  axiom,  the  ^  Delenda  est 
Carthago '  of  Maynooth — and  whether  a  repeal  agitation  in  India^ 
fomented  by  Jesuits,  would  be  an  agreeable  announcement  ?     Is 
Ireland  the  centre  from  which  Rome  supplies  her  colonies?     Is 
*  Maynooth  beginning  to  be  felt'  even  in  America?*     Are  Irish 
priests  of  weight  even  in  the  election  of  a  President,  and  by  the 
same  engines  of  illegal  votes,  perjuries,  and  intimidation,  which 
may  be  found  perhaps  in  Ireland  ?     Is  there,  in  fact,  a  closer  sym- 
pathy between  Ireland  and  America  than  mere  political  opinions; 
and  sympathy  which  may  not  be  without  its  results  in  the  case  of 
Q  war  ?     Is  some  secret  hand  now  working:  over  North  A  me- 
rica  precisely  the  same  change  as  it  has  already  worked  in  Ireland, 
bv  substituting  a  class  of  busy  vulgar  demagogues  for  a  quiet 
VkI  V  of  clergy  ?    Were  they  French  priests  who  '  knew  something 
nlyjxU  the  rebellion  in  Canada,"*  or  priests  from  a  quarter  nearer 
tome  ?     Was  Dr.  Hussey,  one  of  the  earliest  Irish  episcopal  agi- 
tators, brought  from  America  and  made  first  president  of  Maynooth 
for   his  quiet  and  loyal  principles  ?     And  who  is  Dr.  England^ 
\vho  has  lately  been  transmitted  to  America   in   return?    And 
what  did  he  carry  with  him  ?    We  do  assure  the  Colonial  Secretary 
that  these  questions  well  deserve  his  attention. 

It  will  be  necessary  also  to  understand  the  polity  of  the 
Komish  Church  in  Ireland,  and  the  wonderful  organisation  of  its 
forces.  These  are  divided  into  two  bodies ;  one  for  keeping  the 
ground  and  preventing  desertion ;  the  other  aggressive,  for  making 
conquests.  It  is  the  possession  of  both  these  that  gives  to  Popery 
such  superior  power  over  the  modern  forms  of  Protestantism,  and 

*  Sec  Timef  Newspaper,  November  30, 1840. 
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even  ovet  the  Anglican  Church.  The  former  body  are  the 
bishops  and  parochial  clergy ;  the  latter,  the  missionary  institu- 
tions, which  usually  take  the  form  of  establishments  for  education 
under  the  Jesuits ;  and  it  is  to  the  latter  that  our  attention  should 
be  first  directed. 

To  commence^  then,  have  the  Jesuits  in  Ireland  been  registered 
as  the  emancipation  bill  prescribed?  What  is  the  number  ol 
their  houses,  of  their  schools,  and  their  pupils,  both  in  Ireland 
and  England  ?  Has  any  remarkable  change  taken  place  in  the 
feelings  of  Roman  Catholic  youth  educated  hy  them?*  What 
secret  or  open  advances  are  they  making?  What  communica- 
tions are  kept  up  by  them  with  Rome  and  other  foreign  coun- 
tries ?  Are  the  democratical  movements  which  have  occurred  ir 
France  and  England  traceable  to  any  deeper  moving  power  now 
than  mere  popular  frenzy,  as  they  have  been  traced  in  formei 
times?  Symptoms,  we  suspect,  were  found  among  the  Chartists 
of  an  influence  not  wholly  domestic.  What  was  it  ?  Have  the 
Jesuits  effected  a  lodgment  into  Europe,  and  especially  in  Ireland, 
under  the  name  of  Christian  Brothers,  the  Sodalities  of  the  Heart 
Brethren  of  the  Faith  or  Doctrine  ?  Are  these  spreading  rapidl) 
under  the  encouragement  of  the  regular  clergy,  and  other  persons 
connected  with  the  Jesuits  ?  Are  children  in  national  schools  ini- 
tiated in  these  sodalities  ?  Are  the  young  ladies  in  the  boarding- 
schools  attached  to  convents  brought  up  under  the  badges  oj 
Jesuitism  ?  How  are  these  seminaries  increasing  ?  Whence  dc 
they  derive  their  funds  ?  What  kind  of  books  are  read  in  them: 
Will  there  be  generally  such  chfBculty  in  obtaining  plain  answer 
to  simple  questions,  on  this  head,  as  was  exhibited  by  one  of  the 
Christian  Brothers  in  his  examination  before  the  Committee  o 
Education  ?y  Are  any  persons,  either  avowedly  or  secretly  Jesuits 
intrusted  with  high  offices  in  the  Irish  government?  The  sami 
questions  should  extend  to  the  Franciscans,  Dominicans,  Car 
melites,  and  other  bodies  of  the  kind;  to  the  growth  and  opera 
tions  of  which  the  framers  of  the  Relief  Bill  seemed  very  properb 
alive ;  but  to  which  the  English  people  at  present  seem  singularly 
insensible.  Do  they  know  what  these  bodies  are  ?  We  thini 
these  are  questions  of  interest ;  and  if  some  friendly  hand  woul( 
place  before  the  public  a  short,  easy  history  of  Jesuitism,  it 
principles,  morals,  practices,  and  the  reason  why  Europe  at  large 
without  consideration  of  Popery,  was  compelled  to  put  it  down 
the  English  nation  would  feel  very  much  disposed  to  require  tha 
answers  should  be  given;  and  we  think  we  might  pledge  our 
selves  to  them,  even  to  those  the  most  intrenched  in  consciou 
security,  that  the  answers  will  prove  rather  alarming. 

*  See  Digest,  vol.  i.,  p.  ^6.  -)-  Digest  of  Evidence,  vol.  i.,  p.  254. 
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Bot  this  is  not  all.  Those  who  know  the  least  of  the  state 
of  briand  are  aware  that  it  abounds  with  secret  associations  and 
fompiracies, — ^WKtebojs,  Whitefeet,  Peep-of-day-Boys,  De- 
fcnden,  with  a  multitude  of  others^  down  to  the  newest  form  of 
Ribbonism.  The  fashionable  name  for  these  conspiracies^  which 
ire  partly  directed  to  steal  arms,  partly  to  beat  and  murder  on 
iwnc  pretence  or  another,  is  agrarian  outrages.  We  are  quite 
wiiling  to  giTe  them  this  title,  in  other  words,  to  consider  them, 
io  one  view,  as  conspiracies  against  the  rights  of  landlords.  This 
sntem  of  terrorism  has,  in  fact,  so  established  itself  in  Ireland, 
that  although  rents  as  yet  continue  to  be  paid,  the  tenant  and  not 
the  landlord  is  virtually  the  possessor  of  the  soil. 

The  landlord  dare  not  eject.     Let  us  not  be  supposed  (for  we 
are  aware  how  every  word  will  be  exposed  to  cavil)  to  recommend 
fjectments,  or  to  feel  anything  but  horror  and  indignation  at  the 
notion  of  remedying  the  evil  of  a  surplus  population  accumulated 
on  estates  through  the  negligence  of  landlords,  by  turning  the 
miserable  paupers  into  the  roads  and  ditches.     Over-population 
i»  a  great  evil ;  but  if  such  steps  should  be  taken  to  cure  it, 
Ireland  can  expect  nothing  but  a  more  awful  curse  and  a  heavier 
Tengeance.     That  they  are  taken  is  often  asserted.     How  far  the 
aaernon  is  true  the  inquirer  will  best  judge  by  examining  the  in- 
vUnoes  adduced — Lord  Lorton's,  for  example,  who,  for  clearing 
loscMteof  a  village  of  Irish  Thuggists,  who  had  murdered  man 
aftermsnof  his  people,  was  denounced  as  a  hard-hearted  monster. 
ColoDeJ  firuen  is  another  case.     The  inquirer  should  also  ask 
witt  drcuiD stances  accompany  the  ejectment,  when  it  becomes 
necessary.      Are  the  people  incorrigible?      Are  they  provided 
with  other  abodes,  with  pecuniary  assistance,  or  means  of  emigra- 
tion ?    Is  this  a  remarkable  branch  of  those  Irish  delusions,  which 
some  secret  power  is  endeavouring  to  fasten  on  the  English  peo- 
ple, that  their  sympathies  and  energies  may  not  be  awakened 
towards  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  ujitil  it  is  too  late?     But  we 
most  proceed. 

That,  among  a  people  proverbially  attached  to  their  superiors, 
sobmissive  even  to  sendlity,  patient  under  famine,  and  scarcely 
attempting  to  raise  themselves  above  the  condition  of  paupers, 
there  should  exist  an  organised  system  of  intimidation,  carried  on 
against  their  landlords,  is  remarkable.  We  should  wish  to  know 
the  date  when  these  agrarian  outrages  commenced.  Are  they  coin- 
cident with  any  movement  of  Friars  or  Jesuits  ;  or  with  any  political 
changes?  Of  their  secret  history  something  may  be  gathered 
from  the  late  disclosures  respecting  Ribbonism,  the  existence 
«f  which  so  many  so  long  disputed,  but  which,  at  last,  in  Eng- 
land, we  bare    discovered  to   be  a   fact.      That  in  the  nature 
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and  situation  of  the  Irish  peasants,  in  their  poverty,  their  habit 
of  revenge,  their  gregarious  spirit,  the  hatred  which  has  beer 
inspired  into  them  against  England,  the  old  cherished  tradition 
respecting  confiscated  property,  their  indifference  to  bloodshed 
their  willingness  to  follow  any  bold  leader,  and  to  enter  int( 
any  secret  combination,  perhaps  also  in  still-existing  vestige 
of  the  old  Brehon  laws, — that  in  all  these  there  are  ample 
materials  for  working  a  system  of  agrarian  outrages  there  canno 
be  a  doubt.  But  the  moving  head  seems  still  wanting.  Nothing 
is  so  combustible  as  gimpowder  :  but  gunpowder  without  a  sparl 
will  not  explode. 

Now  in  Ribbonism  this  secret  conspiracy  takes  *  avowedly 
a  very  singular  form.  It  is  cmijined  to  Pajnsts ;  it  include- 
among  its  avowed  objects  the  extirpation  of  heretics.  It 
oath  very  solemnly  calls  on  the  Virgin  Mary  and  a  number  o 
saints.  The  members  are  bound  to  attend  mass  once  a  year 
and  its  whole  spirit  is  deeply  imbued  with  a  wild  and  sanguinary 
but  religious  fanaticism.  Moreover  it  extends  into  the  heart  o: 
England.  It  permeates  our  manufacturing  districts.  It  is  con 
nected  with  movements  in  Canada.  It  sends  arms,  even  cannon 
over  from  Liverpool  to  Ireland.  The  Irish  labourers  who  come 
over  to  the  harvest  carry  back  concealed  arms.  And  its  pass 
words  are  a  protection  through  the  whole  of  Ireland.  All  thii 
has  been  proved  by  the  late  trials,  and  before  the  Lords'  Com 
mittee.  But  there  is  another  remarkable  feature  in  it.  Whei 
the  ramifications  of  this  extensive  system  are  traced  up  to  it 
source,  they  always  terminate  in  some  insignificant  leaders,  mei 
of  neither  intellect  nor  rank,  and  wholly  incaj)able  of  organising 
such  a  system  or  carrying  it  on.  Like  a  river,  they  suddenly  dis 
appear  in  the  sand.  Undoubtedly,  in  1798,  the  heads  of  th( 
rebellion  did  contrive  to  keep  themselves  for  a  time  concealed 
and  to  move  their  members  through  similar  worthless  instruments 
But  still  there  was  a  head  beyond,  and  that  head  full  of  in 
telligence  and  energy;  and  without  such  ahead  it  is  not  very  eas^ 
to  imagine  how  any  such  system  as  Ribbonism  can  be  carried  on 
When  information  is  to  be  conveyed  through  the  country,  one  mai 
tells  it  to  three  others,  each  of  those  three  to  three  more,  and  thui 
it  is  telegraphed  to  the  furthest  point  with  astonishing  rapidity 
Murders  are  known  before  they  are  perpetrated.  They  are  com 
mitted  in  the  face  of  day,  before  the  eyes  of  the  people ;  and  th( 
people  *  know  their  duty '  too  well  to  give  information.  When  i 
man  is  to  be  beaten  or  assassinated,  or  a  tithe  disturbance  U 
be  raised,  strangers  appear  on  the  spotyf  the  people  look  oi 

*  See  ^e  Report  of  the  Ck>mmitt«e  on  the  ttate  of  crime, 
f  See  Report  on  Tithei. 

whil< 
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^Thile   the  work   Is   done,  the   strangers   disappear,  and   all  is 
Blushed  up. 

But  there  is  another  fact,  still  more  remarkable.     We  are  not 
^raid  of  contradiction  from  any  quarter  in  describing  the  power  of    / 
"•he  priests  over  the  people  as  absolute.     The  nature  of  it  we  may 
«ii{rgest  on  another  occasion.     But  there  seems  to  be  nothing  which 
It  cannot  effect,  except  when  some  other  mysterious  power — a  power 
not  of  the  people,  but  of  somethinc:  beyond  the  people — comes  in 
1()  check  it.     A  body  of  soldiers  have  their  arms  stolen :  Govem- 
mont  is  roused ;  application  is  made  to  the  priest ;   the  priest 
denounces  the  culprits  from  the  altar ;   and  the  arms  are  the  next 
day  restored.     It  is  asked  why  this  power  is  not  enforced  in  the 
every- day  seizures  of  arms  from  private  houses.     The  answer  is, 
*  the  priest  dares  not.'    So  also  in  the  Temperance-movement.  The 
priesis  and  even  the  bishops  at  first  affected  to  oppose  it.     Mr. 
Matthew  is  a  simple,  well-intentioned  man,  who  has  been  drawn 
into  the  position  which  he  occupies  almost  against  his  will.      His 
only  fault  is,  that,  on  the  principle  of  original  Popery,  he  consents 
to  encourage  one  evil,  superstition,  in  his  followers,  in  order  to 
wean  them  from  another  evil,  drunkenness.     Undoubtedly  he  has 
done  much  good ;  but  he  is  a  friar,  and  friars  are  not  popular  with 
the  secular  priests.     It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  the  Tem- 
perance Association  was  capable  of  being  turned  into  a  powerful 
engine.      It  enabled  agitators  to  parade  the  people  in  vast  masses. 
It  gave  a  bond  of  union,  and  a  badge  quite  as  efficacious  as  an 
oath,  in  the  temperance  medal,  which,  it  is  now  understood,  will 
be  a  security  not  only  against  the  torment  of  another  world,  but 
in  the  '  coming  massacre  to  distinguish  Papists  from  Protestants.' 
It  enables  secret  associations  to  be  formed  within  the  outer  union. 
It  secures  one  of  the  express  objects  of  the  Ribbon  oath,  sobriety, 
to  prevent  the  betrayal  of  dangerous  secrets.     It  raises  an  im- 
mense revenue ;  and  it  keeps  up  in  the  minds  of  the  people  the 
Sense  of  a  combination,  and  of  duties,  and  expectations,  distinct 
from  those  of  citizens,  and   binding  them  closer  to  their  priests. 
A  change  has  now  come  over  these  priests,   and  they  are  obliged 
to  encourage  what  at  first  they  condemned.     Secretly  they  repu- 
diate the  Temperance-movement,  and  openly  they  promote  it. 
So  again,  when  an  open  battle  was  expected  to  take  place  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  soldiery,   during   the   tithe  aflFrays,* 
the  priests  interfered,  and  peace  was  restored.     It  is  a  fact  of 
common  occurrence.      When   asked   why  they  did   not   inter- 
fere to  prevent  the  tithe-movement  altogether,  the  answer  was 
not,  we  do  not  like,  but  we  do  not  dare.     Now  the  tithe-move- 
ment, as  the  witnesses  agree,  did  not  emanate  from  the  people ; 

*  See  Report  on  TiOief. 

the 
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the  people  had  paid  their  tithes  cheerfully  before  ;  they  respected 
their  Protestant  ministers  (all  this  is  proved  as  distinctly  as  anything 
of  the  kind  can  be  proved  by  the  evidence  before  the  House  of 
Lords)  ;  they  even  continued  to  pay  them  secretly  in  a  number 
of  cases: — their  resistance  was  for  the  most  part  compulsory. 
Therefore,  by  the  confession  of  the  priests,  the  power  was  some- 
thing  distinct  from  a  mere  democratical  movement.  Democracy 
in  Ireland!  alas!  what  are  men  thinking  of  ?  They  may  as 
well  talk  of  the  democracy  of  Morocco  !  But  add  another  fact. 
This  power  watches  over  something  else  than  the  ejectments  of 
the  landlords :  it  watches  over  what  is  called  the  purity  of  the  priest's 
faith,  A  sermon  indicating  anything  like  heresy,  that  is,  inclination 
to  Protestantism  on  his  part,  will  make  him  as  obnoxious  to  this 
secret  tribunal  as  a  civil  offence  in  any  of  his  flock.  Priests  have 
been  beaten  as  well  as  Protestants.  This  i?  therefore  a  spiritual 
power.  Then  add  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Morrissy,  and  the  dis- 
closures connected  with  Dens's  Theology,  which  relate  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Inquisition  into  Ireland,  and  its  existence  there 
at  this  moment.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  bring  together 
the  passages,  nor  do  we  intend  to  do  more  than  suggest  hints  for 
inquiry.  Recollect  that  the  battle  of  Popery  in  Ireland  is  a 
battle  against  t'ae  landlords  as  well  as  against  the  Church ;  that 
both  must  be  extirpated  before  Popery  can  become  master  of  the 
country.  See  how  tliis  system  of  terrorism  naturally  works  in 
preventing  the  landlords  from  surrounding  themselves  with  a  Pro- 
testant tenantry.  Inquire  if  a  landlord  is  allowed  to  shift  even  a 
willing  tenant  without  risking  a  denunciation  from  the  priest ;  if 
Romanists  are  allowed  by  their  priests  to  emigrate ;  if  every  effort 
is  not  made  by  the  priests  to  fix  the  peasantry  to  the  soil — whether 
that  the  physical  force  of  Popery,  or  that  their  own  dues  may  not 
be  diminished,  we  do  not  say.  Then  see  how  the  system  acts  in 
driving  landlords  from  their  estates ;  observe  how  murder  after 
murder  is  committed,  like  minute-guns,  to  keep  up  the  alarm, 
without  rousing  public  indignation  too  far.  Recollect  the  prin- 
ciples of  Jesuitism,  and  the  policy  of  Rome ;  and  we  think  it 
might  be  thought  worth  while  to  inquire — is  there  any  connexion 
between  these  agrarian  outrages  and  a  movement  of  another 
description  within  the  bosom  of  the  Romish  Church  ? 

But  the  priests  denounce  Ribbonism.  Undoubtedly;  the  old 
priests  did  ;  and  for  so  doing  were  ill-treated  by  the  bishops.  This 
has  been  proved.  But  so  did  Dr.  Doyle.  Undoubtedly.  When 
the  Government  in  1822  had  put  down  the  insurrection.  Dr. 
Doyle  did  publish  a  pastoral  letter,  a  very  remarkable  production, 
delivered  by  Dr.  Murray  as  evidence,  in  which  he  warns  his  *  dear 
children/ — the  Ribbonmen^  bound  together  by  an  oath  to  commit 

murder 
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urder  at  five  minutes'  w«iming — not  to  allow  their  just  hatred  to 
ran*remen  to  break  out  in  premature  rebellion,  which  could  not 
e  successful ;    in  which  he  enforces  obedience  to  the  Crown, 
^s  if  the  Crown  were  Pagan  ;  in  which,  having  previously  declared 
L^the  House  of  Lords  that  insurrection  was  one  of  the  '  gravest  of 
ffences,'  and  merited  excommunication,  he  gives  them  his  '  peace 
Lod  benediction.'     We  have  not  space  to  analyse  it  farther ;  but 
t  is  a  very  singular  specimen  of  that  old  rhetorical  figure,  by 
hich  two  meanings  are  couched  under  the  same  words,  according 
they  are  received  by  two  classes  of  readers,  and  it  well  deserves 
l>c  studied. — But  the  priests,  it  is  acknowledged  by  witnesses, 
Jo  give  their  assistance  in  repressing  disorder.     Undoubtedly; 
hen  those  disorders  exceed  the  point  marked  out  by  that  Jesuitical 
jpolicy  now  openly  prescribed  from  head-quarters,  of  evading,  not 
Xranng,  the  law.     But  do  the  same  witnesses  prove,  that,  while 
^here  is  an  open  repression,  there  is  a  secret  instigation  of  sedition  ? 
The  people,  it  has  been  testified  again  and  again,  understand  the 
rlemmciation.    They  know  the  policy  recommended  by  Dr.  Hussey 
of  establishing  a  party  between  the  priests  and  the  common  people, 
"which  mav  defv  the  law  and  the  landlords :  and  they  know  that, 
ivilhout  intention  in  the  priest,  the   most  terrific    threats   and 
curses  are  perfectly  invalid.     At  times  the  denunciation  only  ex- 
tends to  threats  of  withholding  rites  which  are  not  sought.     In  all 
the  disturbances  in  Ireland,  will  the  New  Maynooth  priests  pro- 
tluce  071^  case  where  these  rites  have  been  refused  on  this  ground  ? 
At  other  times  the  avowed  object  of  the  denunciator  is  not  to 
eradicate  the  secret  conspiracies,  but  to  merge  them  in  some  new 
form  of  Pacificators  or  Precursors.     Perhaps  also  it  might  be 
vorth  while  to  inquire  whether  such  cases  as  the  following  are 
common  : 

*Tliat  the  Church  of  Rome,'  says  one  of  many  documents  before  us, 
on  which  we  are  authorised  to  place  the  strongest  confidence,  '  might 
J^Ppear  to  Government  not  to  be  connected  with,  or  to  favour  Ribbonism, 
*  few  years  ago  it  was  published  from  every  Popish  altar,  and  sanctioned 
W  their  bishops,  '*  that  no  person  should  be  admitted  to  confession  who 
^as  Connected  with  any  illegal  society ;"  and  as  it  was  one  of  the 
Ribbon  articles,  that  each  member  should  receive  the  sacrament  yearly, 
the  Ribbonmeu  went  to  confession  at  the  time  intervening  between  the  old 
^d  new  quarter,  immediately  before  receiving  the  renewals  (of  their 
^ckets  and  pass-words)  ;  and  if  at  all  asked,  ^*  were  they  party-men  ?" 
^y  uuhesitatingly  answered  "  No,"  as  considering  themselves  to  be 
pone.    And  that  the  priests  were  known  to  (or  knew)  this  plan,  I  was 

informed  by  ,  of ,  who  was  then  Ribbon  delegate  for  the 

coiinty  of ,  and ,  of ,  then  parish  priest  of .' 

'  Some  years  back,'  says  another  document,  *  a  man  came  to  lodge 
information  before  me,  as  a  magistrate,  for  a  Whiteboy  attack  on  his 

house, 
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house,  but  ref^ised,  for  a  long  time,  to  give  the  names  of  any  of  th 
parties,  though  I  plainly  saw  that  he  knew  them.  At  length  he  told  m 
that  his  priest  had  ordered  him  not  to  let  me  know  that  he  knew  an 
of  tfieni.  At  another  time  the  serjeant  of  police  (a  Roman  Catholic) 
who  was  stationed  near  my  house,  told  me  that  the  priest  desired  hin 
not  to  inform  me^  as  a  magistrate,  of  anything  he  heard  said  in  th 
chapel,  or  elsewhere,  relative  to  the  anti-tithe  agitation  which  was  the: 
raging.' 

These  are  mere  specimens.  Perhaps  Colonel  Mac^egor  couli 
also  give  some  information  as  to  a  case  in  Sligo  of  communications 
between  the  priest  and  the  constabulary,  touching  information 
of  this  kind.  That  Ribbonmen  are  applied  to  by  the  priests  fo 
assistance  in  contested  elections^  has  been  sufficiently  prove< 
before  the  Lords'  Committee.  And  there  are  also  numerou 
symptoms  of  a  singular  interest  which  is  felt  by  the  priest  in  be 
half  of  such  criminals  when  convicted  of  offences,  and  which  i 
indicated  by  testimonials  to  the  good  character  of  the  most  noto 
rious  offenders,  by  denunciation  of  informers  against  them^  and  b; 
more  than  pecuniary  aid  to  defend  them  on  their  trials.  We  b; 
no  means  mean  to  imply  that  the  priests  are  the  authors  of  Rib 
bonism ;  far  from  it.  But  there  are  other  relations  in  life  besidei 
those  of  father  and  son  ;  and  where  there  is  an  evident  similarity 
of  objects,  identity  of  principle,  and  mutual  influence  and  interest 
will  the  reader  be  quite  wrong  in  suspecting  some  family  tie  ? 

We  will  add  another  suggestion.  Are  there  not  in  the  Romisi 
Confession  the  strongest  obligations  on  the  priest  to  enforc 
reparation  for  injuries,  not  merely  on  the  actual  perpetrator  of  ai 
outrage,  but  on  all  the  standers-by  who  did  not  interfere  to  pre 
vent  it  9  Is  not  this  one  of  the  recognised  paramount  duties  o 
the  Confessional?  Are  there  not  innumerable  cases  of  outrage 
committed  by  Ribbonism,  in  which  hundreds  are  privy  to  the  act- 
no  one  interferes,  no  one  offers  reparation, — do  the  priests  eve 
attempt  to  enforce  it  ?  When  the  question  is  pushed  home  t 
them,  is  not  the  answer  this, — '  that  it  is  a  problem — a  mystery  j 
that  there  arc  circumstances  which  might  explain  it,  but  what  the 
are,  no  one  is  disposed  to  tell?  It  is  indeed  a  mystery;  and  tb 
sooner  Englishmen  think  it  worth  examination  the  better. 

Once  more — that  these  Whitefoot  and  Ribbon  outrages  ar 
employed  as  much  against  heresy  as  against  landlords,  and  agains 
all  constituted  authorities,  may  be  seen  in  the  oath : — '  I  swear 
will,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  cast  down  kings,  queens,  an( 
princes,  dukes,  earls,  lords,  and  all  such,  with  landjobbers  an 
heresy  /'*  It  is  a  power,  therefore,  as  before  said,  connected  wit 
religion :  but  it  is  not  responsible  to  the  parochial  clergy  ,     * 

*  Given  in  evidence  before  a  Parliamentary  Ck)mmittee  in  1833. 

swear 
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coatinues  the  oath,  Uhat  I  will  never  tell  the  man's  name 
ide  me,  nor  the  man's  name  that  stood  by  making  me  a 
iman  or  Whitefoot,  to  any  other  under  the  canopy  of 
.;  not  even  to  a  prieH  or  bishop,  or  ant/  one  in  the  ChurchJ' 
oand  as  they  are  under  '  a  spiritual  obligation,'  they  must 
the  mass,  and  they  must  confess — To  whom  ?  It  must  be 
e  other  power  within  the  Church,  but  of  a  different  kind ; 
ich  ^e  know  to  exist  in  the  regular  establishments  of  Rome. 
tie  friars  and  regulars  say  mass  in  other  places  than  parish 
Is?  Is  it  not  the  practice  to  do  so?  Have  they  not  far 
influence  over  the  people  than  the  secular  priests?  Is 
Eiot  great  jealousy  between  the  two  bodies  ?     Is  not  this  the 

of  the  quarrel  now  breaking  out  between  Dr.  Mac  Hale 
)r.  Murray  ?  We  will  suggest  another  question.  Is  this 
a  of  terrorism  brought  to  bear  in  aid  of  the  priests,  when 
wish  to  sbow^  that  the  curses  denounced  by  them  are  not 
at  a  temporal  execution?  Is  there  generally,  in  parishes  - 
r  the  jjriests  choose  to  employ  it,  a  body  of  men  who  under-  ^ 
I  ike  hint  given  from  the  altar^  and  by  whom  it  is  executed  ? 

hard  Norhury,  for  instance,  denounced  before  he  was  mur- 
IT 

e  have  suggested  these  ideas  merely  as  hints  to  those,  who  are 
nii&Dg  into  the  nature  of  that  singular,  mysterious  power,  which 
ovcttablishing  the  reign  of  terrorism  in  Ireland;  allied  with 
psiocliial  priesthood  against  so-called  heresy ;  joined  with  it  in  "^ 
UDQD  rebellion  against  tithes,  landlords,  England,  and  the 
vrb;  keeping  that  priesthood  in  check  when  hesitating  to 
cb  with  it ;  as  an  arm  of  physical  violence,  distinct  from  it ; 
leld  together  by  what  the  Whitefoot  oath  asserts  it  to  be, 
piritual  obligation,'  united  with  it ;  obe}ing  it  with  ser\'ile  im- 
tness,  just  so  far  as  some  other  secret  hand  prescribes  obedi- 
, — spurning,  and  even  attacking  it,  (for  priests  in  this  case  are 
en  as  well  as  others),  when  it  presumes  to  move  with  a  will  of 
im.     One  way  there  seems  to  be  of  explaining  this,  and  only 

Might  not  the  archives  of  the  Propaganda  possibly  supply 
\ey?  In  this  we  have  not  spoken  of  the  general  organisa-  ^ 
in  which  Ireland  is  held, — ready,  as  it  were,  to  move  at  any 
lent, — and  by  a  hand  which  no  one  sees.  Whether  the 
lin^  turf  is  sent  round,  or  an  aggregate  repeal  meeting  held, 
«cio(irs  of  houses  marked  by  night,  or  temperance-processions 
ihalled,  still  the  p€K)ple  are  constantly  kept  alive,  waiting  for 
sound  of  the  tocsin.  Lines,  secret  but  imbroken,  are  laid 
ighout  the  whole  country.  When  a  murder  is  to  be  perpe- 
d,  it  is  known  hy  himdreds, — but  no  one  betrays  it.     Have 

h«ard  Mr. tas  been  shot?    said  a  gentleman  to  his 

labourers. — 
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labourers. — '  O  sir,  that  must  be  a  mistake  :    it  was  to  have  been 

Mr. .'     '  Help  me  to  find  the  man  who  has  shot  at  me/  said 

another  gentleman  to  his  own  tenants.  The  answer  was,  '  We 
know  our  duty ;  and  not  a  man  stirred.  And  these  are  not  extra- 
ordinary instances:  they  are  cases  of  almost  daily  recurrence.* 

The  effect  of  them  is  to  bewilder  and  paralyse  the  government, 
—to  bow  down  the  people  into  a  fearful  submission  to  a  secret 
tribunal  of  Thuggists  (there  is  no  better  parallel  for  it),  co- 
operating with  the  priesthood  against  one  and  the  same  party,  and 
to  terrify  the  landlords  into  flight,  or  quiescence,  or  absolute  sub- 
jection, as  Dr.  Meyler  states,  to  their  tenantry  and  the  priest  ; 
or  rather  to  their  tenantry  in  the  hands  of  the  priest.  The  clergy 
they  would  terrify  also,  were  not  the  Irish  clergy  supported  by  a 
higher  power,  and  nerved  against  such  fears.  Dr.  Kinsala,  in- 
deed, denied  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  that  the 
clergy  were  exposed  to  any  such  trials.  *  It  was  not  true,'  he  said, 
•  that  several  had  been  murdered.'  And  as  for  brutal  assaults, 
he  had  never  heard  of  them.  Mr.  Ferguson  of  Cork,  Mr. 
Houston  of  Kildare,  Mr.  Dawson  of  Limerick,  Mr.  Whitty, 
whose  murderers  were  tried  at  Clonmel,  within  twenty  miles  of 
Dr.  Kinsala 's  residence, — Mr.  Going,  murdered  near  the  same 
place, — of  these  Dr.  Kinsala  had  never  heard.  Nor  had  he 
heard  of  any  brutal  assaults  on  them.  Mr.  O 'Sullivan  f  ventures 
to  give  the  following  table  of  cases  within  his  own  knowledge 
only,  thirty'inne  of  which  occurred  to  clergymen  of  his  own  per^ 
sonal  acqtiaintance,  between  the  years  1829  and  1836;  and  he 
declares  that  it  is  an  imperfect  enumeration,  even  of  those  which 
he  knew,  how  much  more  of  those  which  occurred  throughout  the 
country : — 

'  Assaults  on  persons,  or  attacks  on  houses       •     47 
Of  assaults  on  the  person    .  .  •  . 

*  Some  notion  of  the  extent  of  this  intimidation  may  be  formed  from  the  following 
account  of  crimes  from  July  lH3G  to  April  1830.  In  adducing  it,  frightful  as  it  is,  let 
u»  make  one  important  remark,  lest  our  horror  at  sucli  a  sight  in  Ireland  should  destroy 
our  sympathy  with  that  country,  or  blind  us  to  iU  real  condition,  or  induce  any  flatter- 
ing comparison  of  the  gootl  estate  of  Kngland.  It  will  be  observed  that  they  are  not 
«uch  crimes  as  occur  in  Eiijjland.  The  crimes  in  England  are,  we  think,  far  worse 
than  those  in  Ireland,  indicating  more  profligacy,  and  more  settled  selflshness  and  bru- 
tality. Tlie  crimes  in  Ireland  are  those  of  a  Guerilla  warfare — very  frightftil,  but, 
when  seen  in  this  tlieir  true  ligiit,  to  be  taken  as  the  measiu-e  of  degradation  and  wick- 
edness ratlier  in  those  who  instigate,  than  in  those  who  commit  tliem  : — 
97  Firing  into  dwellings,  559  Robberies  of  arms, 

1421  Injury  to  proi)erty,  1 145  Common  assaults, 

182  Levelling  fences,  1 195  Incendiary  fires, 

191  Resistance  to  legal  processes,  G45  Homicides, 

73  Rescues  of  prisoners,  1001  Killing  or  maiming  cattle, 

1191  Attacks  of  houses,  2259  Aggravated  assaults. 

1502  Tlireateuing  notices,  jieport  on  Crime,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1085. 

t  Romanism,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  371. 
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Attempts  to  kill  or  maim  by  fire-arms    .  •  8 

Wounded  by  musket-sbots  ...  3 

Wouuded  by  other  means  ...  9 

Tlireatening  notices  .  .  .  .11 

Cases  of  incendiarism  ....  4 

Property  injured        .....  8 

Attempts  to  assassinate  the  sons  of  clerg}'        .  2 ' 

A  n  inquirer  raigbt  also  ask  at  the  insurance  offices  under  what 

^"<^>n(Ii lions  the  Irish  clorpy  are  admitted  to  insure  their  lives. 

Add  to  this  Dr.  Doyle's  tithe  war — clergymen  with  families — 

fN^ontlemen,  men  of  education,  of  piety — whose  only  crime,  accord- 

*^;?  to  Dr.  Doyle's  own  confession,  was,  that  some  of  the  body 

*  A  nd  been  zealous,  over-zealous  he  thought,  in  discharging  their 

•'-Xiity* — compelled  to  part  with  servants  and  all   the  comforts  of 

1  i  fc — to  take  their  children  from  school,  to  drop  their  insurances, 

X* )  sell  the  furniture  of  their  houses,  till  a  '  whole  family,  husband 

n.iid  wife,  and  six  children,  liad  nothing  but  a  bed  to  sleep  on' — 

to  *  dig  with  their  own  hands' — to  be  dependent  on  public  charity 

lV)r  support — to  be  '  li\'ing  on  a  meal  of  jx)tatoes  a-day' — and  all 

t-liis  patiently  and  resignedly,  rather  than  promote  disturbance,  or 

i-im  the  risk  of  shedding  the  blood  of  their  oppressors  by  enforc- 

injj  their  just  rights.     Tliink  of  this,  and  tliink  of   Dr.  Doyle 

mid  his  coadjutors  in  their  chapels  compelling  the  peasantry  to 

^%  iiiihold   what  they  were  bound   and  were  willing  to  pay,  and 

l«)oking  composedly  on  such  a  scene,  and  if  any  rebellious  pity 

il  id  arise,  calming  it  with  the  thought  that  their  victims  'would 

^^ot  be  allowed  to  die  >vith  hunger  in  the  midst  of  their  own 

l>eo|)le' — and  then  ask,  if  you  will,  whether  these  agrarian  out^ 

''^tfjcs  have  not  some  deeper   meaning  than   the  struggle  of  a 

l^easantrv  for  land  ? 

And,  before  we  pass  from  this  point,  let  us  ask  what  were  the 
f^'elings  of  the  people  towards  this  persecuted  race  of  clergy. 
Jhey  were  probably  hatred,  jealousy,  resentment  for  injuries, 
^^tempt,  indignation  against  oppression.  We  take  from  the  evi- 
*lcnce  on  tithes  f  the  character  given  of  them  by  a  soldier  and  a 
gentleman.  Colonel  Sir  John  Harvey.  We  cannot  <lo  more  than 
^ake  one.  Let  our  readers  look  for  themselves,  and  see  if  the 
language  is  solitary — if  it  is  not  universal : — 

^What,*  he  was  asked,  ^  is  the  general  feeling  of  the  population  within 
y^JUr  district  towards  the  Protestant  clergy  ? — Previous  to  the  agitation  of 
^|>i8  tithe  question'  (an  agitation,  remember,  introduced  by  strangers,  car- 
ded on  against  the  will  of  the  people,  inflamed  by  Dr.  Doyle  and  his  priests, 
^d  unprovoked  except  by  such  cases  of  oppression  as  Dr.  Doyle's 

*  See  Dr.  Duyle'i  Kvidciice  on  the  Tithe  Committee, 
t  Report,  March  13, 1833,  p.  2d. 
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priests  invented,  and  procured  to  be  confirmed  by  oath,  when,  as 
was  pro  veil  before  the  Committee,  they  were  utterly  false) — *  previous 
this,  I  can  have  no  difficulty  in  saying  that  they  were  held  in  the  uim 
respect  by  the  lower  orders  of  the  Catholic  people. ...  In  any  sta 
mcnt  I  make,  1  beg  to  observe  generally,  that  I  rest  it  upon  ojffic 
documents  in  the  possession  of  the  Irish  government,  and  upon  inf< 
mation  acquired  during  a  period  of  four  years  that  I  have  been  in  i 
present  situation ;  passing  through  the  country  in  all  directions,  co 
municating  with  persons  of  all  ranks ;  professing  no  political  opini 
myself;  received  with  hospitality  by  die  nobility,  clergy,  and  gent 
and  persons  of  all  creeds  and  of  all  political  opinions.  From  su 
sources  of  information  I  am  enabled  to  state  that  the  general  feeling 
tJie  lower  orders  of  the  population  towards  the  Protestant  clergy^  p\ 
vious  to  the  agitation  of  this  question,  loas  one  of  unbounded  respei 
they  looked  up  to  them  as  among  the  best  resident  gentry  in  the  counti 
In  all  times  of  difficulty  and  distress  they  were  the  first  persons 
whom  the  Catholic  poor  thought  of  applying.  They  knew  that  theyWi 
addicted  to  charity ;  that  they  made  no  distinction  of  creed  in  the  ohje 
soliciting  their  relief;  and  nothing  could  be  more  unbounded  than  i 
feeling  of  respect  and  confidence  that  appeared  to  me  to  be  placed 
them  generally  J 

The  slightest  knowledge  of  Ireland  would  render  any  co 
firmation  of  this  superfluous.  Whence,  then,  these  horrible  oi 
rages  ?  They  were  not  sudden  outbreaks  of  feeling :  tbey  wc 
prepared,  matured,  executed  as  judicial  sentences — the  sentenc 
of  a  secret  tribunal,  which  bad  its  ministers  spread  throughout  ti 
country,  all  ready,  according  to  the  Wbitefoot  oath,  '  to  go  t 
miles  on  foot,  and  fifteen  miles  on  horseback,  on  five  minuU 
warning ;'  all  sworn  '  never  to  pity  the  moans  or  groans  of  tl 
dying,  from  the  cradle  to  the  crutch,  and  to  wade  knee -deep 
Orange  blood.*  As  judicial — we  are  almost  repeating  t 
account  of  them  delivered  from  the  bench  by  Baron  Smith — th 
are  executed  by  strangers :  notices  are  given  beforehand ;  t! 
people  look  on  as  spectators  at  an  execution,  unmoved,  or  it  m 
be,  pitying,  but  without  any  more  thought  of  averting  the  blow  th; 
English  by-standers  would  have  of  saving  a  ravisher  or  patrici< 
from  the  gallows.  The  vengeance  is  measured.  When  oi 
clergyman — a  man  of  whom  those  who  knew  him  can  scarce 
speak  except  as  of  a  saint — was  cruelly  stoned  to  death,  they  se 
up  to  the  house  to  inform  his  friends  where  he  lay,  '  that  the  po 
old  gentleman  might  not  lie  out  the  tvhole  night  in  the  cold*  A 
other  clergyman  was  warned  to  leave  his  parish.  When  he  wou 
not  admit  the  threatening  letters,  they  wrote  to  his  wife,  entreatii 
her  not  to  go  out  with  him,  lest  the  shot  intended  for  her  husbai 
should  strike  her  ;  and  once,  when  the  assassins  were  planted,  th 
abstained  from  firing,  because  his  children  were  with  Lim  on  tl 
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^T.     Once  more,   we  say,   Mr.    Morrissy,  a    Roman   Catholic 
J'^^rg^man,  declares  that  the  Inquisition  is  established  in  Ireland. 
*t.  is  confirmed  by  tlie  publication  of  •  Dens's  Theology/  and  its 
-Appendix.     Is  it,  we  ask,  true? 

Be  it  remembered,  also,  that  this  dark  agency  spreads  not  merely 
^iirougrh  the  peasantry:  it  penetrates  into  the  bosom  of  families. 
-^'^  nobleman  is  called  on  in  the  evening ;  is  informed  that  the 
^^5=wnc  night  he  is  to  be  murdered  ;  that  the  iron  gate  is  to  be  left 
<^j)en.  and  a  candle,  to  direct  the  shot,  placed  in  a  certain  window 
V>y  the  hand  of  his  o\vn  servant.     The  informer  is  sent  off  imme- 
diately to  give  notice  of  a  similar  attempt  to  be  made  on   the 
life  of  another.     The   gate  is  found   open,  the    candle   in   the 
^vindow,  the  servant  waiting  dressed  in  his  room,   and  the  next 
XMorning  the   informer  is   picked  up  a  short  distance  from  the 
Iaousc,  murdered  himself.     So  also  Mr.  O'DriscoU  : — 

*Tlie  confederacy  of  servants  becomes  almost  universal  in  all  commotiouB 

«^»f  the  lower  Irish,  and  many  families  have  jxirished  by  the  hands  of  their 

OAvn  domestics.    .    .    .    Those  servants  Ix^long  to  the  great  confederacy 

« jf  the  people.'    [Wc  beg  to  ask  who  are  the  persons  that  boast  of  having 

llii:*  Confederacy  under  their  education  and  their  control?]     '  They  are 

leagued  against  the  family  that  feeds,  and  clothes,  and  cherishes  them. 

They  are  sworn  to  deliver  up  to  death  their  benefactors,  or  themselves 

to  execute  the  sentence,  if  required.     The  family  suspect  this  to  be  the 

case—they  can  hardly  doubt  it — and  they  sit  like  victims  surrounded  by 

their  executioners.' — Review  of  Evidence,  p.  31,  28. 

^Vc  console  ourselves  with  the  epithet  '  agrarian.'  It  is,  in- 
«leed,  undoubtedly  true  that  these  outrages  are  connected  with 
^I^  possession  of  land ;  that  land  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
^ue  Irish  peasant ;  that  his  living  depends  on  it ;  and  that  when  he 
^s  threatened  with  starvation  by  ejectment  of  any  kind,  violence 
^^ight  well  be  expected.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  perpetrator* 
^'f  these  crimes — and  we  are  referring  to  the  words  of  Baron 
^miih — in  scarcely  a  single  instance  have  been  persons  in  dis- 
tress? Patience  under  suffering,  however  acute,  is  a  characteristic 
*^f  the  Irish  peasantry.  How  can  the  attribution  of  these  out- 
^^es  to  disputes  about  land  be  reconciled  with  another  fact  so 
^^ften,  we  hope  and  believe  so  calumniously,  urged  against  the 
Irish  landlords,  that  they  are  ejecting  their  tenants  by  hundreds  ? 
"ow,  if  the  peasantry  arc  so  ready  to  revenge  such  ejectments 
^ith  bloody  and  can  do  it  without  fear  of  conviction,  are  any  of 
^ese  landlords  still  alive  ? 

Bat  then  remember  that  the  Irish  landlords  are  for  the  most 
P^t  Protestants;  that  no  beneficence  of  personal  character  is 
^ble  to  shield  them  from  these  attacks ;  that  a  Lord  Lovton, 
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devoting  all  his  energies  to  the  welfare  of  his  people,  is  the  man 
marked  out  for  assassination  ;  that  the  only  parties  safe  are  those 
who  succumb  to  the  priests ;  that  even  Roman  Catholic  landlords, 
the  moment  they  act  independently — with  those  feelings  of  loyalty, 
honour,  and  duty  which  a  well-educated  Romanist,  the  errors  of 
whose  system  are  corrected  by  the  excellence  of  his  own  heart, 
will  display  and  has  so  often  displayed  in  former  times — ^that 
moment  the  if  are  exposed  to  attack.  Lord  Kenmare,  a  name  re- 
spected by  all  parties,  is  no  more  secure  than  Lord  Roden,  when 
he  becomes  suspected  of  heresy  ;  that  is,  of  a  want  of  submission 
to  this  secret  ecclesiastical  tribunal.  He  is  even  more  violently 
denounced  on  the  very  principle  of  Popery, — that  the  subjects 
of  the  Church  are  more  amenable  to  her  censures  than  those 
who  are  without  her  pale. 

Once  more.     Ireland,  it  has  often  been  said,  has  been  confis- 
cated three  times  over.     We  are  no  friends  of  confiscation,  least 
of  all    of  the  confiscations  in   Ireland.     But   this  is   not  to  the 
purpose.     Time,  we   might    suppose,  had  elapsed  sufficient  to 
obliterate  such  recollections.      Irishmen,  let  us  repeat  it,  are  noto- 
riously patient  under  suffering — almost  fatalists  in  succumbing  to 
necessity.     One  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  welfare  of  their 
country  is  their  unwillingness  to   exert  themselves  in  order  to    ^ 
improve  their  condition.     They  prefer,  we  repeat  it  again  with-  - 
out  fear  of  refutation,  to  live  under  Protestant  rather  than  under — 
Romanist  landlords.*     They  have  a  quick  feeling  of  reverence  foi — : 
birth  and  blood — they  attach  themselves  readily  to  their  superiors^ 
— the   moment  the}'   are   released  from  the    influence   of  theirs 
priests  and  their  religious  associations,  (we  are  referring  to  th 
experience  of  districts  where  conversion  has  extended,)  instead  o 
hating  the  name  of  England,  they  become  fondly  attached  to  it-^ 
And  yet,  side  by  side  with  these  facts,  as  one  of  the  great  para^ — 
doses  in  Ireland,  it  is  found  that  the  memory  of  these  confisca- 
tions is  treasured  up  to  this  day  in  the  minds  of  the  peasantry 

districts  are  still  known  by  the  names  of  the  old  Irish  proprietors^ 
— the  very  individuals,  now  perhaps  paupers,  are  pointed  out  tocr 
whom  the  property  rightfully,  as  it  is  said,  belonged.  Deeds,«^ 
documents,  and  maps  with  the  ancient  boundaries  marked  out,^ 
are  carefully  preserved  (it  is  asserted,  in  the  hands  of  the  priests)  fH 
— pedigrees  are  transmitted — the  days  are  counted  till  the  houi^ 
when  they  are  to  be  reinstated  in  their  right.     '  When  will  hc^ 


*  A  remarkable  instance  is  now  before  us  of  a  whole  tenantry,  when  an  estate  was  «-^ 
be  sold,  going  to  the  Protestant  clergyman,  and  entreating  him  to  buy  it,  that  ihey^ 
might  be  under  him,  and  not  be  transferred  to  a  Roman  Catholic  loLidlord.  But  th^^ 
general  fact  is  notorious. 

f  See  esi»ecially  the  evidence  of  Colonel  Irwin,  Com.  Rep.,  May  19,  1825,  p.  <J96. 
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rail  us  out?  '*  is  the  secret  thought  with  all.      And  at  the  very 
first  outbreak  of  a  war,  Ireland  may  burst  into  a  flame.      Now 
we  ask  whence  and  by  whom  is  this  feeling  cherished?      It  is 
not  spontaneous  to  the  peasantry — they  do  not  move  (Mr.  Wyso 
himself  asserts  it)  unless  they  are  excited — and  in  the  kindness  of 
their  present  landlords — we  repeat  again,  the  kindness  of  their 
landlords,  much  abused  and  calumniated  as  these  are — there  is 
everything  to  keep  them  quiet.      It  is  engendered  by  those  who, 
m  their  education  of  children,  make  *  Scissenach  and  Satan'  (we 
C|uote  from  documents)  convertible  terms — who  tell  them  (again 
'^e  are  using  documents)  that  the  Protestants  long  '  to  murder 
and  destroy  every   Catholic' — who  accustom  them  to    '  distin- 
guish Protestants,    landlords  and  all,  by  the   term    Bradagh — 
*  a  word  more  significant'  (writes  a  person  conversant  with  all 
their  noticms,  and  a  convert  from  Popery)   ^than  any  word  in 
our  language,   and  denoting  every  sort  of  cunning  wickedness.' 
Inflammatory  histories,  ballads,  prophecies  of  Columbkill,  every- 
thing which  can  keep  up  the  exasperation  of  the  j)<)or  peasant 
against  England,  is  circulated  among  them.    Hopes  are  held  out, 
^  in  the  tithe  rebellion,  of  '  some  great  change  soon  to  be  wrought 
for  their  good.'     And  thus  it  is  that  they  are  held  in  the  leash — 
held  by  a  power  above  them,  which  power  in   Roman  Catholic 
"eland  cannot  be  democratical,  and  cannot  be  other  than  priestly 
Thready  at  a  moment's  warning  to  spring  upon  their  landlords  as 
invaders,  and  claim  to  themselves  the  occupation  of  the  soil. 

The  resumption  of  these  confiscations  enters  as  an  essential 
feature  into  the  ecclesiastical  movement  in  Ireland.     The  main- 
tenance of  the  old  titles  is  proved  by  the  Bullarium  of  Benedict 
A I  v.,  recognised  as  authority  in  the  appendix  to  Dr.  Dens,  to 
^^  a  fundamental  article  in  cases  where  heretical  sovereigns  have 
entered  on  the  '  possession  of  property  of  the  Church,  disallowed 
*^y  the  Apostolic  See.'     And  Ireland,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
*^fis  been  claimed  from  the  first  as  the  property  of  the  Pope  as 
^tich  a«  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter. 

It  is  in  vain  that  the  fact  was  denied  in  ]  825  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by  the  declaration  of  the 
Homanist  bishops  in  1826.  Their  own  authorised  dogmatic 
theology. f  by  which  they  are  bound,  completely  repudiates  the- 
I>rinciples,  which  they  profess  as  individuals.  It  makes  the  re- 
^UmpUon  of  these  confiscations  a  moral  obligation,  which  the 
I^ope  may  dispense  with  in  the  faithful,  but  will  not  in  heretics. 
And  either  in  assenting  openly  to  the  decrees,  in  which  this  doc- 
trine is  propounded,  while  they  privately  deny  them^  or  in  openly 

*.Wyie*f  Catholic  ^VflBOciation,  vul.  i.  p.  '113. 
t  Romanism  in  Ireloud,  vol.  ii.  pp.  235.  250^ 
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denying  them,  while  they  privately  hold  them,  the  men  who  ms 
these  declarations  must  di) — what  Romanist  members  of  i 
House  of  Commons  did,  who  swore  that  they  would  not  disti 
the  Church  properly,  and  immediately  afterwards  joined  the  • 
of  Appropriation  and  the  war  against  tithes. 

Once  more.  Is  there  any  other  circumstance  peculiar  to  Irels 
which  connects  this  agrarian  movement  against  the  Sasseni 
and  the  landlord  with  the  religious — or  rather,  call  it  not  r< 
gious — but  with  the  Popish  encroachments?  In  the  nineteei 
century,  men  who  do  not  know  what  Popery  is ;  that  it  ne 
changes  a  principle  once  laid  down,  never  abandons  a  claim  oi 
made — that  by  its  title  of  infallibility  it  has  cut  down  every  brid 
by  which  it  could  retreat  within  the  limits  of  peace,  and  justi 
and  truth — will  smile  at  the  revival  of  the  following  notion.  Bui 
1810,  Dr.  O'Conor,  the  most  learned  of  modern  Roman  Cat) 
lies,  did  not  think  it  idle  to  publish  four  octavo*  volumes  full 
warnings  on  this  very  subject,  and  against  the  aggressions  of 
own  Church.  It  is  a  book  now  very  scarce,  having  been  carefu 
bought  up  by  the  parties  interested  in  its  suppression.  But  it 
a  work  of  the  highest  authority.  He  proved  that  the  claim  of 
Pope  to  the  temporal  do7ninio7i  of  Ireland^  as  well  as  the  i 
ritual,  had  never  been  abandoned/  and  that  it  swayed  the  nic 
ments  of  Pope)y  in  Ireland  at  the  very  fnorrwnt  when  he  t 
writing. 

We  are  perfectly  aware  that  Dr.  Murray  and  the  other  hisYn 
have  taken  oaths  which  to  Protestant  ears  repudiate  all  si 
notions.  But  we  have  had  enough  of  such  oaths,  and  the  1 
that  is  said  of  them  the  better.  Even  Dr.  O'Conor,  zealous 
he  is  in  defence  of  his  religion,  felt  the  same  :  he  says  : — 

*  It  is  true  that  the  Irish  bishops  have,  by  accepting  our  present  c 
of  allegiance,  renounced  on  paper  the  indirect  power  (of  the  Poj 
But  here  is  the  spot  where  Columbanus  has  struck  the  hardest  bio 
showing  that  their  practice  is  in  diametrical  opposition  to  their  o« 
Do  they  not  hold  that  the  discipline  of  the  Council  of  Trent  is 
binding  on  Roman  Catholics  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Seven  Sacramen 
and  does  not  that  discipline  expressly  grant  to  the  Pope  and  to  bishc 
as  the  Pope's  delegates,  powers  which  directly  clash  with  that  oath, 
this  very  article  of  indirect  power  ? — Will  [he  adds  in  a  u( 
the  sworn  delegates  of  Rome  condemn  those  bulls  which  maintain 
indirect  power  as  fundamentally  erroneous  ?  I  venture  to  assert  t 
they  will  not  dare  to  do  it.  Will  they  condemn  the  bulls  "  In  coeni 
or  "  Unam  sanctam  ?  "  When  Archbishop  Butler,  of  Cashel,  had 
hastily  renounced  the  deposing  power,  and  his  example  was  foUowec 
hastily  by  others,  tliat  it  was  too  late  to  retract,  he  received  from 
sacred  congregation  of  Propaganda  a  letter  of  rebuke^  because  he  ] 

*  Columbaniu  ad  Hibenios.    Loudon. 
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P^osumed  to  transact  a  business  so  momentous  without  previously  aul- 
^'^^ina  with  the  Court  of  Rome.'* 

So  Ipnp  indeed  as  Dr.  Dens  is  '  the  safe  j^uide'  of  Irish  priests, 
^nd  Dr.  Dens  announces  as  established  maxims,  thatf  every  oath 
^tiplies  necessarily,  whether  expressed  or  not,  the  condition  'salvo 
.lure  superioris* — and  the  superior,  or  the  bishop,  or  the  Pope 
lias  a  (lispensin^  power  in  liis  hands,  to  he  employed  for  the 
Wncfit  of  the  Church — and  everything  we  see  in  prtictice  con- 
firms the  theory — so  long  an  oath  in  the  mouth  of  a  Roman 
C^aiholic,  who  is  not  above  the  dreadful  teaching  of  his  system,  as 
Itoman  Catholics  are  in  England,  must  be^inthe  eyes  of  common 
prudence,  valueless  as  a  straw. 

But  •  the  six  foreign  universities,  when  consulted  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
proncninced  against  the  claim  !*  Quite  the  reverse.  They  showed 
their  sense  of  its  validity  by  studiously  evjiding  the  question. 
Xever  were  more  pains  taken,  when  a  simple  question  was  put. 
to  avoid  giving  an  answer,  than  in  these  well-known  opinions. 
A  nd  the  same  must  be  said  of  the  oaths  which  have  been  at  vari- 
ous times  suggested  by  Irish  Papist  bishops  themselves,  to  recon- 
cile the  affirmation  of  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  England  with 
allejriance  to  the  king  of  Ireland,  their  lord  the  Pope.  Examine 
tiicin  with  a  microscope,  as  all  such  compositions  must  be  ex- 
amined, and  their  ingenuity  will  indeed  surprise. J 

We  have  not  space  to  enter  into  the  question  of  this  temporal 
<^laim.      But  it  is  a  subject  never  to  be  forgotten  in  examining  the 
I'oal  nature  of  Popery  in  Ireland.      It  dates  from  1()92,  when  the 
^  x\*i\\  chieftains  are  said   to  have  given  up  the  whole  island  to 
Tjrban  II.     Up>n  this  was  founded,  in  1 1 ,54,  Adrian's  grant  of 
-*jreland  to  Henry  II.;    and  Henry's  assumption  of  the  title  of 
ftrd,  and  not  of  King.     This  title  was  never  changed  till  the 
«ign  of  Henry  VIII.     When  Mary  inadvertently  retained  it,  the 
f'ope  sharply  *  upbraided  her,'  and  only  conferred  it  on  her  as 
■^>is  own  gift.     In  the  rebellion  under   Elizabeth  the  plea  was 
^>.gain  and  again  urged.     The  whole  conduct  of  Rinuccini  and 
"^  he  Popish  bishops  in  Charles  the  First's  reign  was  founded  on 
X.he  same  assumption.     Not  to  mention  the  works  of  Dr.  Routh^ 
"S'eter  Lombard^   O'Mahony,    Enos,    Ponce,    Porter,    O'Canga, 
T)'Broden,  and  the  proclamations  from  the  pulpit,  advocating 
Xhis  doctrine — ^in    1659   Richard  O'Fcrrall  dedicated  a  memo- 
rial to  the   Propaganda,  distinguishing  the  true  from  the  false 
Irish  by  this  very  criterion — that  one  acknowledged  the  Pope's 
right  to  Ireland,  the  other  did  not.       In   lG95   Dodwell  pub- 
lished *  Considerations  on  the  Irish  Remonstrance,'  showing  that 

*  ColumbauuB,  vol.  iv.  p.  84.    See  aUo  Deiis,  vol.  ii.  p.  164. 
t  Vol.  IT.  p.  180.  X  See  Digest,  vol.  ii.,  p.  33. 
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'  the  king:s  of  England  have  more  reason  to  fear  the  foreigi 
influenced  Irish  than  the  kings  of  France  to  fear  the  foreign  in 
fluenced  French,  considering  the  Popes  claim  to  the  dominion  q, 
Ireland.^  In  1762  the  '  Hibernia  Dominicana'  of  the  titulai 
Bishop  Burke  adopted  a  similar  view.  And  as  late  as  the  dcatl 
of  the  last  Stuart,  who,  as  Dr.  Doyle  informed  the  Parliamentarj 
Committee,  had  always  nominated  the  Irish  bishops,  this  righ 
of  nomination  lapsed  to  the  Pope,  '  motu  proprio,'  upon  the  verj 
same  ground,  and  he  exercises  it  U>  this  day.  It  is  on  this  principle 
that  the  cardinal  who  presides  over  the  affairs  of  Ireland  is  stylec 
the  Cardinal  Protector  of  the  Kingdom  of  Irelajid,  and  that  th< 
establishment  of  bishops  is  kept  up  in  Ireland,  though  not  in  Eng 
land.  The  Pope  himself  is  the  feudal  lord.  The  bishops  assume 
the  title  of  lords,  as  barons  holding  under  him.  The  people  of  Ire 
land  are  called  by  him  his  '  vassals ;'  and  the  bishops  call  their  in- 
ferior clergy  '  subjects.*  The  clerical  oaths  are  all  framed  on  the 
principles  of  feudalism.  And  though  at  present  the  existence  o; 
another  title  is  *  tolerated,^  and  oaths  of  obedience  to  anothei 
head  are  '  ifidnlged,^  nothing  will  extort  from  the  priests  of  Ire- 
land a  full,  fair,  and  unreserved  abandonment  of  the  Popisl 
claim.  Every  word  they  utter  must  be  sifted ;  and  they  must  be 
forced,  by  all  the  arts  of  cross-examination,  to  a  precise  meaning 
and  yet  after  all,  by  some  play  on  the  word  '  lawful,'  or  '  obedi 
ence,'  or  '  fidelity,'  or  by  some  mental  reservation,  they  wil 
escape,  and  laugh  at  the  government,  which  imagines  they  can  b< 
tied  down  by  such  cobweb  threads  as  these.  It  is  a  most  painfu 
thought,  but  it  is  true.  Men  smile  at  the  notion  of  a  Pope — ai 
old  man  sitting  amidst  the  ruins  of  an  eflete  city,  without  armies 
or  revenues,  or  fleets,  or  personal  influence  even  with  his  owi 
subjects — and  yet  claiming  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  But  the; 
would  not  smile  if  they  saw  the  real  arms  with  which  it  is  to  b 
seized  ;  the  cool,  thoughtful,  designing,  deep-planning,  all-darin} 
arm  of  Jesuitism.  This  is  the  I^opcry  against  which  we  have  t 
fight;  and  who  is  the  man  to  speak  of  such  a  foe  with  a  laugh  o 
a  sneer? 

Once  more,  before  we  conclude  for  the  present,  we  suspect  ther 
is  another  series  of  operations  in  Ireland  which  well  deserve  atten 
tion;  we  mean  the  various  openly  organised  bodies,  by  which  \h 
system  of  agitation  has  been  kept  up,  both  before  and  after  th 
passing  of  the  Relief  Bill.  Mr.  Wyse,  an  impartial  witness,  ex 
pressly  distinguishes  them  from  'popular,  tumultuous'  move 
ments : — 

'  The  Catholic  [t.  e.  Romanist]  Association  was  of  a  very  differei 
order.  It  had  a  method  in  its  madness,  and  an  object  in  its  tumiil 
which  a  close  observer  atid  a  constant  attention  only  could  discern  ;  i 
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'^^  not  possible  to  combine  in  the  same  mass  greater  powers  of  popular 
^-Kcitation,  more  undisputed  sway   over  the  popular  heart,   and  more 
^^inute  attention    to  the    nice  machinery,   by  which   the   details    of 
l^ublic  business  (the  busincEs  of  many  millions  of  men)  require  to  be 
ccDiulucted.     Neither  ira?  it  a  mere  ebullilion  from  the  rank  passions 
<^  nd  the  turbulent  ambition  of  modern  times:  it  was  of  long,  and  slow, 
«i  lid  patient  growth;  its  strength  was  not  known,  until  it  had  been 
li>Tought  into  direct  collision  ^Yith  the  government;  it  was  not  even  fully 
^»  ppreciated  by  the  very  hands  which  wielded  it,  until  its  temper  had 
¥reeii  brought  out  by  hostile  attack.     It  was  then  suddenly  perceived 
t  liat  a  body  bad  been  growing  up  unnoticed,  without  the  constitution, 
"v^hich  might  in  its  due  season  disturb  from  its  foundations  the  constitu- 
tion itself,  co-extensive  with  the  immense  majority  of  the  population, 
aand  reflecting,  in  its  utmost  energy,  the  entire  form  and  pressure  of  the 
X»pular  mind.' — Wyse,  Hist,,  vol.  i.  Introduction,  p.  v. 

Remarkable  words — perfectly  descriptive — j)erfectly  true  even 
in  the  sceminja^  inconsistent  statement  that  it  reflected  the  popu- 
lar mind — without  havinof  a  popular  origin.  It  first  impressed 
the  people,  and  then  reflected  tlie  impression.*  And  the  whole 
liistory  wbich  Mr.  Wyse  has  given  from  17ii9>  down  to  1829 
(and  the  story  might  well  be  carried  on  to  1840),  presents  a  series 
of  similar  paradoxes.  The  people,  we  are  told,  were  labouring 
under  the  heaviest  grievances — and  yet  it  was  a  work  of  the 
greatest  difiiculty  to  rouse  them  from  their  apathy.  The  griev- 
ances most  felt  were  those  which  affected  the  nobility  and  priests. 
Jind  yet  the  nobility  and  priests  (the  old  class  of  priests  remember) 
studiously  kept  aloof  from  the  movements  wbich  were  intended  to 
<?niancipate  them.  The  *  Friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  ' 
<^inhined  to  put  down  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  a 
^mbined  system  of  education  as  carried  on  by  the  Kildaro 
Society.  The  Brunswick  Clubs  were  furious  bigots,  and  yet  no 
'Catholic  experienced  violence  from  them.'  The  Protestants  were 
^^nx  on  maintaining  a  tyrannical  ascendency,  and  yet  '  it  was 
proved  to  a  demonstration,  that  a  large  proportion  of  Protestant 
'^nk,  wealth,  and  intelligence,  was  ranged  on  the  side  of  justice 
•■^nd  conciliation.'  Again,  the  secret  associations  throughout  Ire- 
land had  no  connexion  with  this  open  organisation,  and  yet,  when 
^Hopen  force  appeared,  the  secret  melted  away ;  when  it  disajv 
I^ared  they  were  expected  to  revive ;  and  nolent  and  vicious  as 
they  were,  '  a  few  words  of  friendly  advice  from  the  Association 
'stored  tranquillity  to  the  local  insurrections.'  Mr.  Wyse  is 
spoken  of  by  those  who  know  him  as  an  honourable,  intelligent 
^an.  He  must  feel  that  these  are  contradictions  perplexing  to 
^ost  readers:   but  the   history  which  he  has  given  is   indeed 

*  See  alfo  a  singular  passage^  p.  89, 
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curious.  Lei  a  man  study  it  carefully, — observe  the  charactei 
by  whom  the  movement  was  first  planned,*  the  history  of  ibf 
V€to,\  the  remarkable  change  of  oi^nisation  in  179d,;j!  the  diffi 
culties  respecting  the  disappearance  of  the  funds,  and  espedallj  0 
note  §  showing  that  this  is  no  singular  occurrence  in  such  bodied 
in  Ireland — the  frequent  schisms,  when  the  rude  honest  violence 
of  the  democratical  spirit,  which  another  power  beyond  it  was  em^ 
ploying  for  its  own  purpose,  began  to  overrun  its  bounds,  as  in 
the  first  establishment  of  Maynooth,  when  the  democrats  propond 
a  scheme  of  education  without  religion,  and  the  bishops  privatdy 
betrayed  them,  and  obtained  exclusive  possession  of  Maynootk 
Again  the  connexion  of  the  Catholic  Committee  with  the  RebellioB 
of  1798j|  their  frequent  communications  with  foreign  countrieik 
the  details  of  secret  organisation,  delegacies,  parochial  affiliated 
committees — the  general  tone  of  their  opinions,  as  latitudinariiB 
and  democratical  as  any  which  Jesuitism  has  ever  assumed,— -aod 
at  the  same  time  bigoted  to  religion,  and  controlled  by  some  secret 
hand  which  prevented  the  democratical  spirit  from  bursting  out  into 
the  destruction  of  Popery.  Then  add  the  character  and  proceed- 
ings of  their  leader.  History  should  not  descend  into  personality; 
but  let  a  thoughtful  person  study  the  conditions  represented  by  the 
great  philosophical  satirist  of  Athens,  Aristophanes,^  as  requisite 
in  hiring  a  demagogue,  and  their  perfect  union  in  one  individnal 
now  living — let  him  remember  the  admirable  skill  with  which 
Jesuitism  has  ever  selected  its  instruments,  and  bent  them  to  its 
purpose — then  consider  the  utter  impossibility  of  such  a  character 
exercising  any  permanent  influence  in  an  enlightened  state  of 
society,  unless  supported  by  some  secret  power  beyond  him,  as 
the  demagogues  of  Athens  were  supported — and  that  this  power  in 
Ireland  cannot  be  the  priests,  who  are  evidently  only  instrumenti 
in  the  hands  of  this  power — and  that  it  is  not  the  people,  for  the 
people  are  in  the  hands  of  their  priests — that  neither  is  it  the  aris- 
tocracy nor  the  gentry,  for  they  all  repudiate  the  connexion — neitfaei 
is  it  a  Roman  Catholic  spirit  in  the  mass  of  his  followers,  for  the 
maxims  of  this  man  would  destroy  Popery,  as  much  as  they  would 
the  Church — think  again  that  some  extraordinary  power  must  be 
exerted  to  raise  the  tax  imposed  for  his  payment — that  this  tax  doei 
not  originate  with  the  people,  for  the  collection  of  it  is  compulsorj] 
'  sometimes  under  the  terrors  of  the  horsewhip ' — nor  with  the 
priests,  for  a  movement  simultaneous  like  this  must  have  its  di- 
rectory without. — Put  together  these  facts,  and  many  other  miaut< 

*  See  especially  the  cliaracters  of  Mr.  Scully,  vol.  i.   p.  153,  aiid   Dr.  Drtm 
goole,  p.  162. 

t  Page  160.  t  Page  10-3.  }  Page  79.  ||  Page  113. 

H  Vespas,  pattim,  and  especially  the  Knight«. 
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points  in  the  secret  and  public  history  of  this  person,  and,  we 
think,  that  one  explanation,  perhaps  only  one,  can  be  found  of 
them — whether  it  is  correct  or  not,  we  do  not  presume  to  say,  but 
it  mifirht  be  worth  while  to  inquire  if  it  exists  in  the  archives  of  the 
Propaganda. 

And  here  we  must  pause  for  the  present.  We  have  touched 
but  one  branch  of  a  ^vide  subject,  every  part  of  which  throws 
lii^ht  on  another  part,  and  all  should  be  studied  together.  But  if 
the  inquiry  is  once  commenced,  the  development  will  proceed 
easily.  That  some  power  of  a  mysterious  and  alarming  nature  is 
now,  and  has  been  for  years,  working  in  the  heart  of  Ireland,  no 
one  can  doubt :  of  its  whole  extent  readers  will  form  but  a  very 
inadequate  conception  from  our  previous  hints,  without  studying 
another  very  important  branch  of  the  Papist  system  in  that  un- 
bappy  country,  to  which  we  shall  ask  their  attention  in  our  next 
Number.  But  if  even  a  doubt  may  have  been  raised  in  their 
luinds  as  to  the  real  state  of  Ireland,  and  the  security  of  the  em- 
pire, as  connected  with  it,  something  will  have  been  gained. 


Art.  V — 1.  Oil  the  Employment  of  Children  in  Factories 
and  other  Works  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  some  fo- 
reign Countries,  By  Leonard  Horner,  F.R.S.,  Inspector  of 
Factories.    1 840. 

-•  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Select  Committee  on 
the.  Act  for  the  Regulation  of  Mills  and  Factories.  1840. 

WE  have  some  reason  to  be  gratified  by  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Homer's  pamphlet.  While  it  shows  many  imper- 
fections of  detail,  it  affirms  the  success  of  mercy  by  statute ;  and 
^oclares,  on  a  retrospect  of  the  last  seven  years,  the  commence- 
ment of  many  of  those  great  and  good  results  which  we  were 
^"filled  fools  and  zealots  for  venturing  to  prophecy.  Well  do  we 
^Ocollect  the  clamour;  the  awful  predictions  of  a  ruined  trade 
^tid  a  starving  population ;  commerce  flying  to  foreign  shores ; 
Fllngland  depressed;  France  exalted  in  the  scale  of  nations;  witli 
^very  terrible  inference  that  ingenuity  could  draw  from  Tyre, 
Sl^idon,  Carthage,  and  Holland.  Were  we  frightened  by  such 
Arguments  ?  Not  at  all ;  we  had  one  great  and  quickening 
l^rinciple,  comfortable  and   true  as   revelation  itself  (for   it   is 

deduced  from  it),  that  nothing  which  is  morally  wrong  can  be 

poUtically  right* 
VVe  have  now  undertaken  a  new  but  similar  task;  new  in  its  objects, 

^  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  IfiL  p.  443. 

but 
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but  similar  in  its  principles ;  and  we  invite  from  all,  the  con- 
fidence which  experience  has  justified,  in  the  re-assertion  of  truths, 
which  are  ever,  and  under  all  circumstances,  the  same. 
But  let  us  first  hear  Mr.  Horner. 

'The  law,'  says  he,  'which  was  passed  in  1833,  to  regidate  the 
labour  of  children  and  young  persons  in  the  mills  and  factories  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  has  been  productive  of  much  good.  But  it  has  not, 
by  any  means,  accomplished  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  passed. 
The  failures  have  mainly  arisen  from  defects  in  the  law  itself;  not  in 
the  principles  it  lays  down,  but  in  the  machinery  which  was  constructed^ 
for  the  purposes  of  carrying  the  principles  into  operation.' — p.  1. 

'  Had  all  the  remonstrances,'  continues  the  inspector, '  which  werc= 
made,  been  attended  to,  the  children  would  have  been  left  with  but  av 
scanty  measure  of  protection;  and  we  may,)  in  some  degree,  judge  oft^ 
the  value  of  those  which  were  yielded  to,  by  the  experience  of  the  work — 
ing  of  those  enactments  which  were  persisted  in.  It  was  coufidentlj^ 
predicted  that,  by  limiting  the  employment  of  children  of  eleven  ycaraa 
of  age  to  eight  hours  a-day,  the  most  serious  losses  would  accrue  ;  tha 
when,  in  the  following  year,  the  act  should  apply  to  children  of  twelve  — 
the  difficulties  and  evil  consequences  would  be  vastly  increased ;  anca 
that,  if  it  were  attempted  to  enforce  the  restriction  as  far  as  thirteen,  k- 
very  large  proportion  of  the  mills  in  the  country  must  of  necessity  stopE 
Government  were  applied  to  to  prevent  the  impending  evil ;  the  in 
specters  were  appealed  to  by  the  government,  and  they  stated  that  th  -i 
assertions  had  been  so  often  and  so  confidently  made  to  them,  that  the  ^ 
could  not  venture  to  set  up  their  opinions  and  their  then  limited  expe^ 
liencc  in  opposition  to  them.  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trad^ 
Mr.  Thomson,  was  prevailed  upon  to  propose  to  parliament  that  th^: 
restriction  to  eight  hours'  daily  work  should  be  limited  to  childre*  ^ 
under  twelve  years  of  age ;  but,  happily,  parliament  was  firm,  an  « 
would  not  yield.  And  what  was  the  result?  Not  a  single  mi^"- 
ihroughout  the  United  Kingdom  stopped  a  day  for  want  of  hands  "a 
—p.  3. 

'  It  is  very  satisfactory,'  adds  Mr.  Homer,  '  to  know  that  the  act  m: 
now  viewed  by  a  great  majority  of  the  respectable  mill-owners,  thei  • 
managers,  and,  as  far  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  learning,  by  th^ 
most  considerate  and  best-disposed  among  the  workpeople  themselves - 
with  a  very  different  feeling  from  what  it  w^as  at  first.  I  have  ha'-^ 
abundant  testimony  that  the  law  is  not  only  not  felt  to  be  oppressive 
and  detrimental  to  trade,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  productive  cp 
great  good,  by  introducing  a  steadiness  and  a  regidarity  which  did  no 
exist  before.  Many  mill-owners  have  said  to  me — "  We  find  no  fauC 
with  the  act,  except  that  we  are  not  all  placed  by  it  on  the  same  footing 
in  consequence  of  the  evasions  which  our  neighbours  may  and  do  prac^ 
tise  with  impunity ;  and  if  the  law  will  not  reach  them,  it  ought  to  t^ 
made  to  do  so."  ' — p.  4. 

Such  arc  the  valuable  statements  of  the  inspector  in  reference 
to  the  past  operation  of  legislative  interference  in  this  matter. 

Let 
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Let  it  be  observed,  moreover,  that  he  quotes  the  opinions  of 
several  proprietors  engfaged  in  the  trade:  nor  are  we  without 
testimony  from  other  quarters,  that  many  of  them  in  the  present 
<lay  admit  the  truth  of  those  doctrines  they  so  iiotly  opposed.  The 
Report  of  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  before  the  Committee  of 
last  session  contains  some  important  acknowledgments  from 
master  mill-owners.  But  wo  will  not  dwell  longer  on  the  con- 
dition and  claims  of  the  factory  children,  their  evils,  and  their 
niiseries  ;  all  is  now  sufficient]  v  known  : — 

*'  Quis  aut  Eurysthea  durum, 
Aut  illaudati  nescit  Busiridis  nras.'*' 
Tho  remedy  and  redress  lie  with  the  nation. 

We  now  turn  to  a  still  more  helpless  class  of  juvenile  workers 
in  the  trades  and  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom.     The 
vast  numbers  of  this  class  demand  our  consideration,  exceeding, 
••is  they  do,  perhaps  in  a  tenfold  degree,  the  numbers  of  those 
vho  are   engaged   in  the   four   great  departments   of  industry, 
tlic  cotton,  the  woollen,  the  worsted,  and  the  flax,  now  regulated 
V  the  provisions  of  statute-law.     Yet,  numerous   as  they   are, 
^any  causes  conspire  to  shut  them  out   from  obser>'ation  and 
svmpathy.     These  manufactures  are  less  ostensible  in  character, 
JJot  concentrated  in  single  spots,  in  large  masses  and  enormous 
buildings,  striking  the  eye,  and  rousing  the  imagination.   DifTusod 
through  all  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  empire,  the  workers  pass 
Unregarded  in  the  body  of  the  population ;  or  if  honoured  occa- 
sionally by  an  inquiry,  or  a  remark,  they  are  speedily  set  aside, 
^  constituting  that  proportion  of  crime  and  suffering,  which  must 
necessarily  exist  without  remedy,    even   in   the   best  regulated 
^immunities  of  civilised  men.     Nor  have  they  any  benefit  from 
^bc  clamorous,  though  just,  indignation   of  their  adult   fellow- 
'•"^bourers ;  theirs  is  not  generally  a  toil  which,  according  to  its 
*'^g^larity  and  duration   (as   in  the   factories),  can  diminish   or 
Prolong  the  toil  of  the  older  operatives :  nothing  is  lost  by  their 
buffering,  and  nothing  would  be  gained  by  their  relief.     They 
^fimain,  therefore,  '  unwept,  unhonoured,  and  unsung' — obtaining 
^either  notoriety  nor  compassion ;  because  it  is  no  one's  interest 
^o  examine  their  wrongs,  and  institute  that  wholesome  agitation, 
Vvhich,  in  the  case  of  their  brotherhood  in  the  factories,  acted 
^rst  on  tho  feelings  of  the  country,  and,  at  last,  on  the  decisions 
^»f  parliament. 

But  this  famishes  to  us  an  additional  motive  to  undertake  their 

defence ;  and,  on  behalf  of  England  and  the  Christian  faith,  to 

sissert  those  inalienable  rights  which  belong  to  their  nature,  and 

^re  independent  of  their  station.      It  is  a  monstrous  thing  to 

bebold  the  conditionf  moral  and  physical,  of  the  juvenile  portion  of 

our 
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our  operative  classes,  more  especially  that  which  is  found  in  tl 
crowded  lanes  and  courts  of  the  larger  towns,  the  chamel-hons 
of  our  race.  Covetousness  presided  at  their  construction,  ar 
she  still  governs  their  economy ;  that  '  covetousness  which 
idolatry.'  Damp  and  unhealthy  substrata,  left  altogether  withoi 
drainage  ;  frail  tenements,  low  and  confined,  without  convenieno 
or  ventilation  ;  close  alleys,  and  no  supply  of  water : — all  the 
things  overtopped  by  the  ne  piv^  vlira  of  rent,  reward  the  coi 
tractor,  and  devour  the  inhabitants.  Emerging  from  these  lai 
of  filth  and  disorder,  the  young  workers,  *  rising  early,  and  la 
taking  rest,'  go  forth  that  they  may  toil  through  fifteen,  sixtee 
nay,  seventeen  relentless  hours,  in  sinks  and  abysses,  oftentim 
more  offensive  and  pernicious  than  the  holes  they  have  quitte 
Enfeebled  in  health,  and  exasperated  in  spirit,  having  neither  th 
repose  which  is  restorative  to  the  body,  nor  that  precious  med 
cine  which  alone  can  tranquillise  the  soul,  they  are  forced  to  li 
and  die  as  though  it  were  the  interest  of  the  state  to  make  the 
pigmies  in  strength,  and  heathens  in  religion.  Much  arc  i; 
often  tempted  to  imprecate  on  these  cities  the  curse  of  Jericho 
but  far  better  is  it  for  us,  at  most  humble  distance,  to  imitate  tho 
gracious  and  holy  tears  which  fell  over  the  pride,  and  covetou 
ness,  and  ignorance  of  Jerusalem. 

Of  the  various  employments  which  demand  and  exhaust  tl 
physical  energies  of  young  children,  we  cannot  give  by  any  mea 
a  full  specification ;  nor  is  it  necessary  for  our  purpose.  We  w 
state  a  few,  as  to  which  the  evidence  is  ample  and  correct ;  imagin 
tion  may  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  rest ;  and  it  will  not  deceit 
because  it  cannot  exceed  the  truth.  The  list,  as  we  find  it,  ru 
thus: — Earthenware,  porcelain,  hosiery,  pin-making,  need! 
making,  manufacture  of  arms,  nail-making,  card-setting,  drawbo 
weaving,  iron-works,  forges,  &c. ;  iron-foundries,  glass-trad 
collieries,  calia)-printing,  tobacco-manufacture,  button-factori< 
bleaching  and  paper-mills.  We  must  add  to  this  the  mills  f 
the  manufacture  of  silk  and  lace,  kept  hitherto,  by  the  legislatui 
beyond  the  pale  of  protection. 

Will  not  any  one,  who  may  read  this  enumeration  of  emplc 
ments,  be  deeply  and  painfully  struck  by  the  reflection  that  it 
not  the  supply  of  necessaries,  the  provision  of  what  is  indispensal 
required  to  sustain  our  nature,  or  clothe  our  nakedness,  that  i 
flicts  this  amount  of  human  suffering?  It  is  the  exaggeration 
comforts,  the  indulgence  of  luxury;  for  even  if  wx  admit  it 
some  of  these  trades  are  essential  to  a  high  state  of  civilisatic 
we  must  deny  the  same  admission  to  their  operation  and  condu 
At  the  bottom  of  all  lies  the  avarice  of  the  pubUc.     The  chea 

'^  Joihua,  vi.  26. 

ai 
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^n<l  patient,  and  disproportionate  toil  of  the  merest  children,  the 
maximum  of  labour  with  the  minimum  of  wages,  reduce  the  cost 
ami  spare  the  pocket,  to  pour  forth  its  savings  on  show,  and  feasts, 
^Dfl  a  multiplied  wardrobe. 

The  question  is  not  whether  the  children  of  the  poor  may  not  with 
l^erfect  j>ropriety,  with  advantage  to  their  parents  and  themselves, 
»^c  employed  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  labour  of  looms  and  shops. 
-No  doubt  they  may — But  can  it  be  pronounced  necessary  to  our 
social  welfare,  or  national  prosperity,  that  children  of  the  tender- 
<^st  vcars  should  toil,  amid  every  discomfort  and  agony  of  posture, 
^.iidfoul  atmosphere,  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  successive  hours,  often- 
times for  a  long  consecutive  period,  turning  night  into  day,  with- 
•■'Utthe  compensating  enjoyment  in  fashionable   life,  of  turning 
♦lavinto  night  ?    Can  it  be  for  our  honour,  or  our  safety,  that  their 
young  hearts,  instead  of  being  trained  in  the  ways  of  temperance 
^ud  virtue,  should  be  acquiring  knowledge  of  those  vices  which 
liiev  will  jifterwards  practise  as  adults  ?     We  will  not  enter  mi- 
nutely into  the  details  of  those  occupations  which  have  been  ex- 
posed in  a  late  parliamentary  discussion,  and,  as  to  some  branches, 
'Q  -Mr.  Homer's  valuable  essay  :  two  or  three  only,  which  have 
'^01  yet  received  the  attention  they  desen'c,  shall  be  laid  before  our 
^^'aders. 

First  comes  the  lace-triide.  The  following  is  the  evidence 
^ven  by  the  inspector  and  sub-inspector  of  the  districts  where  this 
^^iJsiness  chiefly  prevails.     Mr.  Saunders  is  asked : — 

*  Have  you  many  lace-mills  in  your  district? — I  have  about  thirty 
F^^ills.     What  are  the  usual  hours  of  work  in  those  mills  ? — The  usual 
'^ovirs  are,  about  Nottingham,  twenty  hours  a-day^  being  from  four 
*^'clock  in  the  morning  till  twelve  o'clock  at  night :  about  Chesterfield, 
^*^e  report  I  have  had  from  the  superintendent  is,  that  they  work  twcnty- 
*^Ur  hours,  all  through  the  night,  in  several  of  the  mills  there. — Are 
■-[iCiremany  children  and  young  persons  in  those  mills? — The  propor- 
^^ou  is  less  in  lace-mills  than  in  others,  but  it  is  necessary  to  have  some 
^f  them ;  the  process  of  winding  and  preparing  the  bobbins  and  car- 
•"iHsea  requires  children:  those  that  I  saw  so  employed  were /rom /en 
^^Jijieni  years  of  age, — Are  the  children  detained  in  the  mills  during  a 
Considerable  period  of  the  day  and  night  ? — I  can  speak  from  uiforma- 
^ion  derived  from  two  or  three  mill-owners,  and  also  more  extensively 
^^om  reports  by  one  of  the  superintendents  in  my  district ;  and  I  should 
^^y,  that  iu  most  of  the  mills  they  do  detain  them  at  night :  in  some  of 
^hem,  the  report  states  that  they  are  detained  all  night,  in  order  to  be 
I'Cidy  when  wanted. — Are  the  children  that  are  so  detained  liable 
^  be  detained  throughout  the  ^day,  and   do   they  sometimes  begin 
iheirwork  tt  twelve  o'clock  at  "night? — In  the  mills  at  Nottingham 
there  are  owners  that  make  it  a  rule  that  they  will  not  keep  the 
cUldrm,  after  eight,  or  nine,  or  ten  o'clock,  according  to  the  incli- 
nation 
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nation  of  the  mill-occupier. — Where  are  those  children  during  ti 
time  they  arc  detained  in  the  mill  ? — When  detained  at  night,  cm 
not  employed,  I  am  told  tliey  are  lyinc)  about  on  the  floor, — Is 
customary  to  close  at  eight  on  Saturday  evening  in  lace-mills?— 
think  it  is. — How  then  do  they  compensate  for  the  loss  of  those  fo 
hours'  work  in  those  mills  ? — by  working  ail  night  on  Friday :  tho 
are  the  mills  in  which  they  pay  so  much  for  their  power. — Must  n 
there  be  a  considerable  wear  and  tear  upon  the  physical  constitutic 
of  children  who  are  kept  in  this  state  ? — I  think  it  is  self-evident.- 
Is  there  any  possibility  of  their  obtaining  education  under  those  ci 
cumstanccs? — None  whatever,  except  on  Sundays.  But,  after  oj 
hundred  and  twenty  hours'  work  in  the  week,  is  it  possible  that  they  a 
have  much  capacity  for  study  on  the  Sunday  ? — It  is  not  always  that  tl 
same  children  are  kept  twenty  hours,  because  some  mills  have  two  con 
plete  sets  of  hands  for  their  machinery,  and  they  work  the  same  set 
hands  only  ten  hours. — But,  even  under  those  circumstances,  it  mu 
frequently  happen  that  the  same  children  are  employed  during  the  nig 
twice  or  thrice  in  the  course  of  a  week  ? — Tlie  practice  generally  is  th 
they  take  the  night-work  for  one  week,  and  then  the  next  week  tl 
morning' work. — So  that  during  one  whole  week  they  are  employed  in  t 
night-work  ? — Yes. — At  the  end  of  a  week,  during  which  they  have  bo 
employed  in  the  night,  do  you  think  that  they  have  much  capacity  U 
for  study  on  Sunday  ? — No :  my  opinion  is  most  decidedly,  that  eith 
turning  out  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  being  kept  out  of  bed 
night,  must  be  most  injurious  to  children,  both  to  their  physical  constit 
tion  and  their  mental  powers. — ^The  law,  as  it  stands,  does  not  preve 
the  children  from  being  employed  even  twenty  hours  ? — It  does  n 
apply  to  lacc-mills. —  Therefore  the  period  of  duration  which  the  child 
employed  depends  upon  the  varying  humanity  of  the  individual  pr 
prietor  of  the  mill?— Yes. — You  say  that  it  sometimes  happens  tb 
the  children  come  to  the  mill  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  do  n 
leave  it  till  ten  at  night  ? — It  is  reported  to  me  that  it  does  so  happi 
about  Chesterfield. — If  a  child  is  kept  in  winter  till  twelve  o'clock 
night,  and  has  then  to  go  home  and  return  to  the  factory  in  the  mor 
ing,  a  distance  of  two  miles,  does  not  he  undergo  fearful  hardships  ?• 
Certainly.'* 

Mr.  Bury  is  asked — 

*  Do  not  you  find  that  this  night- work  is  extremely  injurious  both 
health  and  morals  ? — Yes. — And  that,  though  the  children  may  not 
worked  during  the  whole  time,  so  Tong  a  detention  from  their  homes 
extremely  prejudicial  ? — Yes. — Are  they  not  called  up  at  all  hours  of  t 
night  ? — ^They  are  when  the  lace-machines  are  at  work ;  they  are  gen 
rally  at  work  twenty  hours  per  day  :  when  they  give  over  at  eig 
o'clock  on  Saturday  night  they  lose  of  course  four  hours  that  day,  th 
that  is  made  up  by  their  being  worked  the  whole  of  the  night  on  t 
Friday  night. — And  the  children, /rom  nifie  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  t 

*  Questions  3085— 3100— 3113--^31I5— 312^1. 
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obliged  to  be  in  the  mills  during  the  whole  night  and  the  day  too — and 
even  when  not  detained  the  whole  night,  they  are  usually  detained  till 
ten  or  eleven  at  night? — TJiey  v>ory  seldom  (jet  out  till  ten  or  eleven: 
they  are  probably  not  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  actually  employed, 
but  they  must  be  either  in  the  mill  or  on  the  premises  for  all  that  length 
of  time ;  and  where  the  lace -mil  Is  are  worked  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  the 
children  must  be,  during  the  whole  of  that  twenty-four  hours,  either  on 
the  premises  or  where  they  can  be  called  out  of  bed  whenever  thev  are 
wanted. — Consequently,  it  often  happens  that  they  do  not  s^et  to  bed  at 
all! — Yes, — Is  that  for  one  day  after  another? — R^ularly:   the  ma- 
chines are  worked  by  persons  of  fourteen  years  of  age  and  upwards,  and 
thev  are  worked  in  relays :  when  thev  work  twenty  hours  a  day,  thev 
ha?e  two  relays,  that  is  ten  hours  and  ten  liours ;  when  they  are  worked 
twenty-four  hours,  then  they  have  three  eight  hours ;  every  week  they 
change  about :  as  for  the  threaders,  they  do  not  work  the  machines,  they 
have  merely  the  threading  of  the  bobbins  and  carriages  connected  with 
the  lace  machines;  but  they  are  obliged  to  be  in  attendance  during  the 
vhole  of  the  time  that  the  machine  is  at  work. — The  whole  twenty- four 
hours? — If  it  is  worked  twenty-four  hours,  the  same  set  of  children 
JDust  be  in  or  about  the  premises  during  the  whole  time. — What  oppor- 
tunity have  those  children  of  education  ? — None  whatever. — Are  not 
young  ])eople  of  both  sexes  congregated  together  at  all  hours  of  the 
'light? — Certainly. — Are  the  children  often  called  to  begin  their  tcork 
^twelve  6* clock  atnifrht  ? — Yes. — What  effect  have  you  observed  this 
^>  produce  upon  the  health  of  those  younger  children? — Decidedly  inju- 
rious ;  their  very  countenances  speak  it.** 

All  this  for  that  indispensable  demand  of  our  shivering  nature 
*^a  cheap  lace  trimming ! 

Next  stands  the  silk-manufacture :  we  will  not  fill  our  pages 
^*ilh  the  abundant  evidence  which  may  be  found  in  the  Minutes 
*^f  the  Committee  and  the  reports  of  the  inspectors.  Suffice  it 
'^ere  to  say,  that  ten  hours  of  labour,  in  each  day,  are  assio^ned 
^  children  of  tender  years,  of  eight,  of  seven,  and  even  of  six — 
^ostlt/  girls — and  so  small,  as  we  learn  from  the  inspectors,  that 
*liey  are  not  unfrequently  placed  on  stools  before  they  can  reach 
'lieir  work. 

Here  are  our  premises !     Who  will  gainsay  the  conclusion  ? 

^Urely  he  that  runs  may  read   the   vision   written   clearly  and 

'^^fuliy  in  characters  of  fire.     '  Dear  mc,'  sjiy  the  thoughtless  and 

^Ue  sensual,  the  idle,  and  the  ignorant;  'dear  me,  it  is  really  quite 

^rrible  how  crime  is  increasing ;  and  such  numbers  too  of  young 

^minals ! '     They  marvel  at  the  results  of  their  own  indifference, 

^^  wonder  that  the  soil  which  is  untilled  by  the   husbandman 

should   produce  nothing  but  tares.     To  what  purpose  do  these 

Accomplished  persons  try  their  hand  at  an  argument,  and  quote  iho 

trading  polities  of  old,  of  Tyre  and  Zidon,  the  decline  of  states, 

•  Quert.  3321^23—31—35. 
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and  the  fickleness  of  commerce?     We  reply  to  them,  by  the 
pride,  the  cruelty,  and   ungodliness  of  empires,   overgrown  in 
wealth  and  power — of  Nineveh,  of  Babylon,  and  of  Rome — 
*  Luxuria  incubuit,  victuraque  ulciscitur  orbera.' 

But  'is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead?'  We  entertain  misgnings; 
we  much  fear  that  the  evil  is  now  too  gigantic  for  our  puny 
strength,  and  that  we  can  at  best  retard,  without  averting,  the  day 
of  retribution.  An  attempt,  however,  was  made  at  the  close  of 
the  last  session  to  obtain  a  minute  and  searching  inquiry  into  the 
causes  and  extent  of  the  alleged  mischiefs ;  and  it  is  our  duty,  and 
a  pleasure,  to  give  praise  to  Her  Majesty's  ministers  for  the  rea- 
diness with  which  they  received  the  proposition,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  hitherto  treated  it.  We  wish  them  God- 
speed in  this  and  every  other  undertaking,  where  the  performance 
of  duty  is  more  prominent  than  the  love  of  place — and  Whiggery, 
for  a  while,  postponed  to  virtue. 

Mr.  Horner  gives  a  review  of  the  continental  legislation  Oi 
infantile  labour ;  of  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  or  promised 
by  the  governments  of  Europe  and  America  to  wipe  out  thb 
system  of  domestic  slavery.  The  example  of  Great  Britain  his 
been  followed,  in  some  cases,  actually;  in  others,  so  to  speak^ 
prospectively ;  few  have  denied  the  evil,  none  have  endeavoured 
to  palliate  it ;  and  we  have,  at  least,  this  ground  of  consolation, 
that,  after  many  years  of  controversy  and  toil,  other  nations  and 
other  rulers  are  beginning  to  say,  *  We  will  hear  thee  again  of 
this  matter.'  The  records,  nevertheless,  of  past  and  actual  suf- 
fering in  these  countries  are  terrible ;  and,  while  we  rejoice  as 
Britons  that  we  are  not  singular  in  the  work  of  covetousness  and 
oppression,  we  must  weep,  as  men,  over  crimes  so  widely  spread 
and  so  deeply  rooted.  We  hail  the  attempts  of  our  continental 
neighbours  to  '  refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the  good ;'  but  our  con- 
fidence is  not  yet  won.  These  things,  to  be  permanent,  must  rest 
on  public  opinion  and  national  feeling.  Abroad  there  is,  we  feaTi 
hardly  anything  of  the  sort  for  such  matters  as  this ; — half-a-dozen 
good-hearted  men  make  a  vigorous  effort,  which  flickers  for  a  time^ 
and  then  goes  out ;  a  benevolent  king  issues  a  decree,  which  his 
successor  may  cancel  with  the  stroke  of  a  quill ;  and  Penelope's 
web  of  mercy  is  rent  into  its  original  threads,  before  the  dawn  of 
a  second  generation. 

But  let  us,  for  the  present  at  least,  follow  the  advice  of  our 
friend  Sancho  Panza,  and  not  look  a  gift-horse  in  the  mouth; 
let  us  rejoice  in  the  good  that  has  already  been  done,  and  hopB 
that  more  may  be  effected.  Prussia  has  imposed,  by  law,  a 
limit  of  ten  hours  a  day  on  the  labour  of  all  children  imdei 
sixteen  years  of  age;  esto  perpetua — this  happy  fact  was  an- 
nounced 
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ounced  last  year  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and   just  praise 

ven  to  tlie  monjirch  who  accomplisliod  it — ^eat  then  was  the 

nitli  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  before  whose  importunate  recollection 

here  arose  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  the  factory-vote  of 

1836.      In  Switzerland  the  canton  of  Argovia  has  decreed  that 

o  children  shall  work  in  the  factories  under  fourteen  years  of 

s=3jsre — but  no  restriction  is  placed  on  the  length  of  their  labour ; 

^   f«r)olisli  enactment   at  both   extremities ;    it   has   conceded   to 

mis,  however,  the  principle  of  protection.     In  Austria.,  where  the 

3ieri(xl  of  labour   is    most   cruelly  long,  the    government,   with 

^characteristic  cautiim,  has  undertaken  an  inquiry,  not  a  redress ; 

^nd  'like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length  along.'     North 

^\merica  exhibits  but  little  movement,  except  from  the  State  of 

3Iassachussets ;   and  in   Russia,  the  minister  of  finance  declares 

the  humane  intentions  of  the  Czar,  but  adds  that  the  manufactur- 

irur  system  is  not  yet  sufiicienlly  extended  to  call  for  an  ukase. 

Prance  has    in  this,    as  in  other  things  of  late,   presented  the 

^vorld  with  more  cry  than  wool.     She  promised  much ;  and  the 

rtccomplishment  has  been  as  scanty  as  the  undertaking  was  large. 

It  must,  nevertheless,  be  stated,  to  the  honour  of  the  Chamber  of 

Peers,  that  they  introduced  and  passed  a  bill,  wise  and  benevolent 

in  its  provisions.     The  arguments  and  debates  which  attended  its 

CDurse  were  as  satisfactory  as  the  measure — and  exhibited   (we 

vill  not  disguise  our  opinion)  a  deeper  and  wider  sentiment  of 

morality  than  we   had  believed  to  exist  among  public  men  in 

T'rance.     The  bill  then  descended  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 

vho  dismissed  it  with  the  courtesy  of  Felix  to  St.  Paul :  *  Go  thy 

^ay  for  this  time ;  when  I  have  a  convenient  season  I  will  call  for 

thee.' 

We  are  promised,  however  (and  if  they  serve  no  other  end, 
rtcsc  promises  are  agreeable  for  a  sanguine  man  to  hang  a  hope 
^pon),  that  the  subject  shall  be  reconsidered.  The  present 
^^inister,  M.  Guizot,  has  expressed  his  disposition  to  the  work  of 
niercy ;  perhaps,  like  other  ministers,  he  will  plead  indispensable 
engagements  and  want  of  time,  an  ancient  and  unworthy  excuse 
m  matters  of  such  vital  interest ;  but  we  hope  that  his  memory  will 
h**  refreshed  by  the  activity,  though  unofficial,  of  M.  Delessert; 
^)  the  Baron  Charles  Dupin,  whose  report  on  factory-labour,  to 
^ke  Chamber  of  Peers,  is  an  invaluable  document ;  and  espe- 
*^ly  by  M.  Daniel  Legrand,  a  most  indefatigable  and  elo<[uent 
writer  in  behalf  of  these  sufferers,  but  better  known  as  yet  as  the 
friend  and  supporter  of  the  admirable  Oberlin. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  that  England,  which  set  the  example  in 
this  movement  of  charity  and  wisdom,  bids  fair  to  be,  as  hitherto, 
Anremost  in  the  race.     The  Commission  which  has  just  been  ap- 
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pointed  is  composed  of  able  and  experienced  men,  and  w 
believe,  moreover,  sincere  in  the  cause.  Of  the  nature  of  thei 
report  we  can  entertain  no  doubt,  nor  of  the  legislation  that  jihoult 
follow  it ; — but  of  practical  success  we  are  less  sanguine,  because  w< 
know  too  well  the  numerous  disciples  that  wickedness  and  weaknes 
furnish  to  the  iron  school  of  utilitarian  sophistry.  It  is  the  dut; 
of  every  man  to  aid  this  investigation ;  but  it  is  his  interest  too — ; 
stronger  and  more  durable  argument !  for  we  tell  him  that  if  hi 
would  maintain  the  statvs  quo,  the  fashionable  diplomacy  of  th< 
present  day,  he  must  do  so  by  measures  far  different  from  th< 
jog-trot  policy  of  the  last  half  century.  Hamlets  are  grown  inU 
cities ;  '  a  little  one  is  become  a  thousand ;  we  were  then  few  ir 
number ;  and  now  are  we  as  the  stars  of  heaven  for  multitude. 
Is  the  government  of  this  kingdom  as  tranquil  as  it  was  before 
Will  discontent  be  frowned  down,  or  rebellion  always  be  checkec 
with  equal  facility  ?  The  two  great  demons  in  morals  and  p)li 
tics,  Socialism  and  Chartism,  are  stalking  through  the  land  ;  ye 
they  are  but  symptoms  of  an  universal  disease,  spread  throughou 
vast  masses  of  the  people,  who,  so  far  from  concurring  in  tht 
status  quo,  suppose  that  anything  must  be  better  than  theii 
present  condition.  It  is  useless  to  reply  to  us,  as  our  antagonist 
often  do,  that  many  of  the  prime  movers  in  these  conspiracic: 
against  God  and  good  order  are  men  who  have  never  suffered  an^ 
of  the  evils  to  which  we  ascribe  so  mighty  an  influence.  W< 
know  it  well ;  but  we  know  also  that  our  system  begets  the  vas 
and  inflammable  mass  which  lies  waiting,  day  by  day,  for  th< 
spark  to  explode  it  into  mischief.  We  cover  the  land  with  spcn; 
tacles  of  misery;  wealth  is  felt  only  by  its  oppressions;  few,  ver 
few,  remain  in  those  trading  districts  to  spend  liberally  the  richei 
they  have  acquired ;  the  successful  leave  the  field  to  be  ploughec 
afresh  by  new  aspirants  after  gain,  who,  in  turn,  count  their  pe 
riodical  profits,  and  exact  the  maximum  of  toil  for  the  minimun 
of  wages.  No  wonder  that  thousands  of  hearts  should  be  agains 
a  system  which  establishes  the  relations,  without  calhng  forth  thi 
mutual  sympathies,  of  master  and  servant,  landlord  and  tenant 
employer  and  employed.  We  do  not  need  to  express  our  firn 
belief  that  there  are  beneficent  and  blessed  exceptions^ — bu 
generally  speaking — in  those  districts  and  those  departments  o 
industry,  the  rich  and  the  poor  are  antagonist  parties,  eaci 
watching  the  opportunity  to  gain  an  advantage  over  the  other 
Sickness  has  no  claim  on  the  capitalist ;  a  day's  absence,  how 
ever  necessary,  is  a  day's  loss  to  the  workman  ;  nor  are  th< 
numerous  and  frightful  mutilations  by  neglected  machinery  (ter 
minating  as  they  do  in  the  utter  ruin  of  the  sufferer)  regarded  a 
conferring,  either  in  principle  or  practice,  the  smallest  pretence  U 
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*^stina:  compensation  or  even  temporary  relief.  We  could  fill  our 
r^J^-'-rcs  with  instances  of  temfic  accidents  that  have  befallen  young 
^*iildrcn,  and  of  the  still  more  terrific  heartlessness  that  has 
^^Tiised  even  a  word,  we  say  not  an  act  of  kindness  towards  the 
^^  i^icrable  victims ;  but  we  forbear,  because  on  this  head  it  would 
■  •<-*  ilifficult  to  say  litde;  and  we  have  not  space  left  for  much. 

But  here  comes  the  worst  of  all — these  vast  multitudes,  igno- 
I' ant  and  excitable  in  themselves,  and  rendered  still  more  so  by 
oppression  or  neglect,  are  surrendered,  almost  without  a  struggle, 
tc>  the  experimental  philosophy  of  infidels  and  democrats.     When 
called  upon  to  suggest  our  remedy  of  the  evil,  we  reply  by  an 
^•xhibition  of  the  cause  of  it;  the  very  statement  involves  an  argu- 
nicnt,  and  contains  its  own  answer  within  itself.     Let  your  laws, 
^^  e  say  to  the  Parliament,  assume  the  proper  functions  of  law, 
protect  those  for  whom  neither  wealth,  nor  station,  nor  age,  have 
raised   a  bulwark  against  tyranny;    but,  above  all,   open  your 
treasury,  erect  churches,  send  forth  the  ministers  of  religion ;  re- 
verse   the  conduct   of  the  enemy   of  mankind,  and  sow   wheat 
amone-  the  tares — all  hopes  iire  groundless,  all  legislation  weak,  all 
conservatism  nonsense,  without  this  alpha  and  omega  of  policy ;  it 
'^vill  grive  ccmtent  instead  of  bitterness,  engraft  obedience  on  rebel- 
lion, raise  purity  from  corruption,  and  'life  from  the  dead* — but 
there  is  no  time  to  be  lost. 

Oftentimes  in  contemplating  the  history  of  this  empire;  the 
greatness  of  its  power ;  the  peculiarity  of  its  condition ;  its  vast 
Extent,  one  arm  resting  on  the  East,  the  other  on  the  West;  its 
fleets  riding  proudly  on  every  sea ;  its  name  and  majesty  on  every 
shure  ;  the  individual  energj'  of  its  people ;  their  noble  institu- 
^it>ns,  and,  above  all,  tlieir  reformed  faith — we  are  tempted  to 
^hink  that  God's  good  providence  has  yet  in  store  for  us  some 
'»igh  and  arduous  calling.  The  long-suffering  of  the  Almighty  in- 
^"ites  us  to  repentance;  evils  that  have  engulfed  whole  nations,  sus- 
pended over  us  for  a  while,  and  then  averted,  exhibit  the  mercy — 
^nd  the  probable  termination  of  it : 

•  Death  his  dart 

Shook,  but  delayed  to  strike ' — 
Let  us  catch  at  this  proffered  opportunity,  which  may  never 
J'etum ;  betake  ourselves  with  eagerness  to  do  the  first  works ; 
^nd  while  we  have  yet  strength,  and  dominion,  and  wealth,  and 
power,  '  break  off  our  sins  by  righteousness,  and  our  iniquities  by 
sallowing  mercy  to  the  poor,  if  it  may  be  a  lengthening  of  our 
Uanquillit}'.'  * 

*   Danie]  iv.  37. 
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Art.  VI. — 1.  I?ie  Rod  and  the  Gun;  being  two  Treatises  on 
Angling  and  Shooting.  By  James  Wilson,  F.R.S.E.,  and  by 
the  Author  of  ^  The  Oakleigh  Shooting  Code.'  1  vol.  12rao. 
Edinburgh,  1840. 

2.  The  Moor  and  the  Loch.  By  John  Colquhoun.  1  vol.  8to. 
London,  1840. 

3.  Maxims  and  Hints  for  an  Angler,  and  Miseries  of  Fishing,  &c. 
By  Richard  Penn,  F.R.S.    12mo.    Murray,  London,  1839. 

ANGLING,  like  printing,  appears  to  have  been  an  art  that 
came  to  perfection  nearly  at  once.  True  it  is  that  if  Lady 
Julyana  Berners,  Bcrnes,  or  Barnes — for  the  correct  mode  of 
writing  the  Prioress's  surname  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity- 
were  to  lift  her  venerable  head  from  the  moss-grown  aisle  of 
Sopewell,  to  revisit  the  glimpses  of  this  go-a-head  world,  she 
might  be  rather  puzzled  at  the  names  of  the  portraits  in  the 
^fly-leaf  of  the  first  of  the  books  now  before  us.  She  would 
not,  we  admit,  exactly  be  aware  of  the  merits  of  the  killing  >&« 
Slick  and  the  seductive  Green  Mantle,  albeit  the  characterf 
whose  names  they  bear  are  as  familiar  in  our  day  as  household 
words.  Neither  could  she  be  expected  to  know  much  of  The 
Professor  or  Long  Tom,  however  well  she  might  be  acquainted 
— poor  mortal ! — with  The  Grizzly  King.  But  we  would  venture 
our  best  rod  that  if  she  were  placed  by  the  side  of  a  river 
or  lake  she  would  soon  fill  her  creel  with  store  of  lish,  provided 
always,  as  honest  Izaak  hath  it,  they  were  there,  and  provided 
also  that  they  were  inclined  to  bite,  and  that  the  hook  was  baited.* 
Tradition  gives  the  following  origin  to  the  nunnery,  which  was 
under  the  rule — we  are  sure  it  was  gentle — of  the  sporting  Prior- 
ess, and  which  was  situated  at  a  small  distance  to  the  south-west  of 
St.  Albans.  Two  women,  whose  names  have  been  long  for- 
gotten, came  to  Eywood,  and  there,  by  the  river-side,  they  put 
together  a  rude  kind  of  hermitage.  In  this  humble  abode, 
formed  of  branches  of  trees  and  covered  with  bark  and  leaves, 
they  dwelt,  until  the  fame  of  their  abstinent,  chaste,  charitable, 
and  religious  lives  reached  the  ears  of  Jeffery,  the  sixteenth 
Abbot  of  St.  Alban's.  Touched  with  their  self-denial,  their 
piety,  and  their  active  virtues,  the  good  Abbot,  about  the  year 
1 140,  built  a  cell  for  them,  causing  them  to  be  clothed  like  nuns, 

.  *  Some  years  ago  it  was  f^id  that  tlie  Iwli  in  A'irghiia  Water  sliowed  a  w<>«J«r^*" 
])rcdile(tion  tor  the  royal  hook  ;  a  fact,  the  truth  of  whicli,  wlieii  disputed,  was  stoutly 
maintained  by  a  sly  Deipnosophi^t  present,  wlio,  uCter  his  audience  had  I'Xiirei-H'd  ^^' 
ficient  surprise  at  his  tenacity  and  credulity,  quietly  added  that  the  hooks  of  all  ^ 
rest  of  the  courtly  company  were  without  bait. 

and 
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^^d  to  live  according  to  Benedictine  rule.  Nor  did  he  stop 
*^  ^re,  for  he  gfrantcd  them  lands  and  rents.  To  be  sure  he  did 
f^^Dt  pay  any  very  great  compliment  to  the  ^  uneasy  virtue  '  of  the 
^  Inmates  of  this  cell ;  for,  on  the  ground  of  preserving  their  fame 
-fVom  the  attacks  of  scandal,  he  ordered  that  they  should  be  al- 
'^^ays  locked  up  in  their  house,  and  that  their  number  should  not 
c^Aceed  thirteen,  '  all  select  vinjins,'  He  also  gave  them  permis- 
sion to  bury  there;  but  only  for  themselves,  not  for  strangers,  his 
liberality  not  going  the  length  of  a  grant  which  would  probably 
enrich  their  shrine  at  the  expense  of  his  own.  The  number  of 
t.lie  saintly  sisters  had  dwindled  to  nine  at  the  dissolution,  and 
the  yearly  value  of  the  house  was  then  estimated  by  Dugdale 
jvt  40/.  7s.  10 J. ;  though  Speed  makes  it  C8/.  8s. 

I^ame  Juliana — (a  sister,  it  is  supposed,  of  Richard  Lord 
PJerncrs,  of  Essex) — appears  to  have  become  Prioress  about  1460, 
and  the  first  edition  (folio)  of  her  book,  commonly  known  as 
the  Boke  of  Si.  Albans,  printed  at  that  place  in  I486 — (with 
CTaxton's  letter,  probably) — contained  the  treatises  on  Hawking, 
Hunting,  and  Coat- Armour.  The  republication  in  1496,  in- 
cluding, in  addition,  the  treatise  on  Fishing,  was  printed  by 
\^Vynkyn  de  Worde  at  Westminster. 

Modern  treatises  have  not  disdained  to  take  an  occasional  leaf 
out  of  our  noble  and  learned  lady's  book.     This,  for  instance : — 

After  recommending  a  *  roche '  or  a  *  freshe  heerynge '  as  a 

l>ait  for  a  j)ike,  the  fair  angler  gives  us  *  another  manere ' — *  Take 

^Le  same  bayte,'  or  '  a  frosshe '  (frog) — '  and  j^ut  it  in  assafetida, 

^^nd  caste  it  in  the  water  wyth  a  corde  and  a  corke,  and  ye  shall 

«~iot  fayl  of  hym  ;  and  yf  ye  lyst  to  have  a  good  sporte,  thenne  tye 

%.  he  conle  to  a  gosc  fote ;  and  ye  shall  se  gode  halynge,  whether 

X  he  gose  or  the  pyke  shall  have  the  better.*     Dainty  amusement 

■Cor  the  Prioress  and  her  bevy  of  '  maids  of  heaven  ;'  wherein  may 

"V)e  traced — barring  the   assafoetida — the  '  huxing '  and  '  bottle- 

Xiuring'  for  pike  of  modern  times;  directions   for   which,  with 

^mall  variations  from  those  vouchsafed  by  the  pious  original,  may 

\)e  seen   in  almost  every   book   on    angling   from   Barker   and 

"NVallon  downwards.  Her  style  may  be  judged  of  by  the  following 

1>assages,  in  the  first  of  which  she  thus  improves  the  occasion ; — 

*  Ye  shall  not  use  this  forsayd  crafty  dysporte  for  no  covetysenes,  to 
the  encreasynge  and  sparynge  of  your  money  oonly ;  but  principally  for 
your  solace,  and  to  cause  the  helthe  of  your  body,  and  specyally  of  your 
soule :  for  whanne  ye  purpoos  to  goo  on  your  dysportes  in  fysshynge,  ye 
woll  not  desyre  grctly  many  persons  with  you,  whyche  myghtc  lette  you 
of  your  game.  And  thenne  ye  may  serve  God,  devowtly,  in  saying 
afibctuously  your  custumable  prayer ;  and,  thus  doynge,  ye  shall  ea- 
chewe  and  voyde  many  vices.' 

The 
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Tlic  stealthy  dcllgbts  of  the  walking-cane  rod  were  well  know 
to  her :  after  directions  for  its  construction  the  Prioress  knowingl 
adds — 

*  And  thus  shall  ye  make  you  a  rodde  so  prevy,  that  ye  may  walk  thei 
wyth;  and  there  shall  noo  man  wyte  where  abowte  ye  goo.' 

Rut  we  cannot  speak  very  highly  of  this  holy  dame's  taste  i 
culinary  affairs :  she  was  evidently  no  cordlon  bleu.  She  appeal 
to  have  thought  highly  of  the  worst  fish  for  the  table,  in  ou 
opinion,  extant. 

*  The  harhyll  is  a  swete  fy?bhc ;  hut  it  is  a  quasy  meete,  and  a  per} 
lous  for  manins  body.  For,  comynly,  he  givyth  an  introduxion  to  th 
febres :  and  vf  he  be  eaten  rawe* — hear  it  not,  Conius — *  he  mav  be  caus 
of  niannys  dctlie,  whyche  halh  oft  be  seen.' 

That  raw  barbel  ought  to  cause  the  death  of  any  civilized,  un 
fcathorod,  two-legged  animal,  all  cooks  will  allow :  that  such  a; 
event  should  have  been  frequent  can  only  be  accounted  for  b 
that  delightful  state  of  unsophisticated  nature  which  prevailed  i 
the  fifteenth  century.  What  would  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  wh 
speaks  with  abhorrence  of  eating  raw  oysters,  have  said  to  this 
Certainly  he  who  swallowed  the  first  oyster  was  a  bold  man 
but  he  was  well  rewarded  for  his  bravery  in  discussing  the  sapi« 
mollusk  not  only  unwashed  and  undressed,  but  also  unshaven.'' 

For  some  time  Dame  Juliana's  book  seems  to  have  been  all 
sufficient  for  our  ancestors  ;  nor  does  there  appear  to  have  beei 
any  publication  of  note  till  iGol,  when  'The  Art  of  Anglin|j 
wherein  are  discovered  many  rare  secrets,  very  necessary  to  l> 
known  by  all  that  delight  in  that  recreation,  written  by  Thoma 
Barker,  an  ancient  practitioner  in  the  said  art,'  made  its  appear 
ance  in  the  shop  of  Oliver  Fletcher,  '  neer  the  Seven  Stars,  at  th< 
west  end  of  St.  Paul's.'  This  seems  to  have  taken  \>-ith  thi 
patient  fraternity ;  for  in  1654  it  made  part  of  the  *  Country 
man's  Recreations,' and  in  3  057  another  edition,  '  much  enlarged; 
with  the  addition  of  *  Barker's  Delight,'  at  the  head  of  the  title 
page,  was  printed  for  Richard  Marriott,  of  St.  Dunslan' 
Church-yard,  Fleet-street.  And,  indeed,  odd  as  some  of  th< 
contents  are,  a  most  instructive  book  it  was.  From  the  authoi 
Walton,  as  he  himself  acknowledges,  learned  most  of  the  litth 
he  knew  about  fly-fishing.  The  end  of  his  *  epistle  dedicatory'  i 
highly  characteristic : — 

*  If  any  noble  or  gentle  angler  ot  what  degree  soever  he  he,  have  ; 
mind  to  discourse  of  any  of  these  waves  and  experiments,  I  live  ii 
Henry  the  Ith's  Gifts,  the  nextdoore  to  the  Gatehouse  iu  JVest?n,    M; 

*  It  has  lately  been  satisfactorily  proved  that  oysters  are  dicrcious,  in  other  worri 
t  hat  they  are  distinctly  male  and  female ;  so  that  there  is  meaning  in  Tilburiua 
madness :  *  an  oyster  may  be  crossed  iu  love.* 

uani< 
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uanie  is  Barker^  where  I  shall  be  ready,  as  long  as  please  God,  to  sn- 

Lisiie  them,  and  maintain  my  art,  during  life,  Nvhich  is   not  like  to  be 

ong ;   that  the  younger  fry  may  have   my  experiments  at  a  smaller 

cliarge  than  I  had  them,  for  it  would   be  too  heavy  for  every  one  that 

loveth  that  exercise  to  be  at  that  charge  as  I  was  at  first  in  my  youth, 

t>ie  lusse  of  my  time  with  great  expcnces.     Therefore  I  took  in  consi- 

deration,  and  thought  fit  to  let  it  be  understood,  and  to  take  pains  to 

set  forth  the  true  grounds  and  wayes  that  I  have  found  by  experience 

both  fur  fitting  of  the  rods  and  tackles  both  for  ground-baits  and  flycs, 

^iih  directions  for  the  making  thereof,  with  observations  for  times  and 

treasons,  for  the  ground-baits  and  fives,  both  for  day  and  night,  with 

the  drcsbing,  wherein  I  take  as  much  delight  as  in  the  taking  of  them, 

ami  to  sfhew  how  I   can   perform  it,  to  furnish  any  Lord's  table,  ou'jly 

'^iili  trouts,  as  it  is  furnished  with  flesh,  for  16  or  20  dishes.     And  I 

I  ave  a  desire  to  preserve  their  health  (with  help  of  God)  to  go  dry 

in  ihcir  boots  and  shooes  in  angling,  for  age  takeih  the  pleasure  from 

U'o,  tro,  could  moralise  over  (he  prtrtm'itos  aimos  ;  but  let  tint 
pss.       Meanwhile  for  the  sake  of  *  the  gentleman  anjjler/    of 
^vhom  Barker  WTites,  '  that  he  goeth  to  the  river  for  his  j^lcasure/ 
r.i:d  *hath  neither  judgment,  knowledge,  nor  experience/  we  sub- 
join one  or  two  of  Thomas's  hints ;  there  can  be  no  better  : — 

'  Tlic  first  thing  he  must  do  is  to  observe  the  sun  and  the  wind. 
The  sun  proves  cloudy ;  then  nnist  you  set  forth  cidier  your  ground- 
^ait  tackles,  or  of  the  brightest  of  your  flyes.  If  the  sun  prove  bright 
and  clear,  then  must  you  put  on  the  darkest  of  your  flycs ;  thus  must 
you  to  work  with  your  flycs,  light  for  darkness  and  dark  for  lightness.' 

'Be  sure  you  do  not  overload  yourself  with  lengths  of  your  line. 
Before  you  begin  to  angle,  make  a  triall,  having  the  wind  on  your  back, 
^y  see  at  what  length  you  can  cast  your  five,  that  the  flye  light  first 
'Wo  the  water,  and  no  longer ;  for  if  any  of  the  line  fall  into  the  water 
Wfore  the  flye,  it  is  better  uncast  than  thrown.  Be  sure  you  be  casting 
always  down  the  stream,  with  the  wind  behind  you  and  the  sun  before 
)ou.  It  is  a  speciall  point  to  have  the  sun  and  moon  before  yon,  for 
'he  very  motion  of  the  rod  drives  all  pleasure  from  you,  either  by  day 
^T  by  night ;  in  all  your  anglings,  both  with  worms  and  flyes,  there 
^ust  be  a  great  care  of  that.' 

His  observations  on  the  use  of  the  '  naturall  flye/  which  '  is 
sure  angling,  and  will  kill  great  store  of  trouts  with  much  plea- 
sure/ are  equally  good  ;  and  then  comes  a  short  narrative  which 
^ight  seem  to  savour  a  little  of  poaching  in  these  delicate  days, 
but  which  so  completely  bears  the  stamp  of  truth,  that  we  cannot 
forbear  to  quote  it. 

'My  Lord,*  says  the  worthy  Thomas,  who  glories  in  his  art,  and 
Flumes  himself  thereon,  as  all  fishermen  have  done  from  time  immemo- 
nal,* '  sent  to  mc  at  sun-going-down,  to  provide  him  a  good  dish  of  trouts 

*  See  Atbeiisiu — Dcipn.  vi«  xi. 

against 
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against  the  next  morning,  by  sixe  of  the  clock.  I  went  to  the  door  tc 
see  how  the  wanes  of  the  aire  were  like  to  prove.  I  returned  answei 
that  I  doubted  not,  Grod  willing,  but  to  be  provided  at  his  time  ap- 
pointed. I  went  presently  to  the  river,  and  it  proved  very  dark ;  I 
drew  out  a  line  of  three  silks  and  three  hairs  twisted  for  the  uppermost 
part,  and  a  line  of  two  silks  and  two  hairs  twisted  for  the  lower  part^ 
with  a  good  large  hook.  I  baited  my  hook  with  two  lob-worms,  the  four 
ends  hanging  as  meet  as  I  could  guess  them  in  the  dark:  I  fell  to  angle. 
It  proved  very  dark,  so  that  I  had  good  sport,  angling  with  the  lob- 
worms as  I  do  with  the  five,  on  the  top  of  the  water.  Then  you  must  loose 
a  slack  line  down  to  the  bottom,  as  nigh  as  you  can  guess ;  then  hold 
your  line  strait,  feeling  the  fish  bite,  give  time,  there  is  no  doubt  of  losing 
the  fish,  for  there  is  not  one  among  twenty  but  doth  gorge  the  bait; 
the  least  stroke  you  can  strike  fastens  the  hook  and  makes  the  fish  sure  j 
letting  the  fish  take  a  turn  or  two,  you  may  take  the  fish  up  with  your 
hands.  The  night  began  to  alter  and  grow  somewhat  lighter;  I  took 
off  the  lob-worms,  and  set  to  my  rod  a  light  palmer-flye,  made  of  a  large 
hook ;  I  had  sport  for  the  time,  until  it  grew  lighter ;  so  I  took  off  the 
white  palmer  and  set  to  a  red  palmer,  made  of  a  large  hook  ;  I  had 
good  sport  untill  it  grew  very  light :  then  I  took  off  the  red  palmer  and 
set  to  a  black  palmer ;  I  had  sport,  made  up  the  dish  of  fish.  So  I  pui 
up  my  tackles,  and  was  with  my  Lord  at  his  time  appointed  for  the  ser 
vice.  These  three  flyes,  with  the  help  of  the  lob-worms,  serve  to  angh 
all  the  year  for  the  night,  observing  the  times  as  I  have  shewed  you  ii 
this  night-work — the  white  flye  for  darknesse,  the  red  flye  in  medioy  an( 
the  black  flye  for  lightnesse.  This  is  the  true  experience  for  anglinj 
in  the  night,  which  is  the  surest  angling  of  all,  and  killeth  the  greaies 
tronts.^ 

We  can  bear  witness  to  that,  as  Tony  says  in  the  play.  More- 
over, we  well  remember  seeing,  at  a  very  early  period  of  ou] 
career,  the  practical  effect  of  these  '^  white,'  or  rather  greyish 
white,  '  owl '  flies.  A  j)arty  had  obtained  permission  to  fish  ii 
a  well-stored  river,  which  was  weedy  in  parts,  but  clear  as  ihi 
transparent  floor  of  the  apartment  into  which  the  Queen  of  Shebi 
was  ushered  by 

'  The  wisest  man  the  warld  e'er  saw,' 
when  he  successfully  sought  to  gratify  his  royal  eyes  with  a  sigh 
of  her  majesty's  well-turned  ancles.*     Unfortunately  for  us,   th« 
day  had  been  very  bright — nay,  cloudless — and  there  was   bu 
one  trout  among  the  thiee  rods,  and  that  not  killed  by  the  onl^ 

*  In  the  palace  which  Solomon  ordered  to  W  Imilt  agahist  the  arrival  of  the  Quee 
of  Sheha,  the  floor  or  pavement  was  of  traiisinireiit  glass,  laid  over  running  water,  ii 
which  fish  were  swimming.  Tliis  led  the  queen  into  a  very  natural  mistake,  whicl 
the  Koran  has  not  thought  beneath  its  dignity  to  commemorate.  *lt  was  said  unto  bei 
Enter  the  palace.  And  when  she  saw  it  she  imagined  if  to  be  a  great  water ;  and  sh 
discovered  her  legs,  by  lifting  up  her  robe  to  |)ass  tlirough  it.  Whereuix)n  Solomoi 
said  to  her.  Verily,  this  is  the  place  evenly  floored  with  glass/  Chap,  xxvii. — No/e  / 
Laila  Rookh, 

craftsmai 
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^^ftsman  of  the  party,  as  good  a  fisherman  as  ever  cast  fly  from 

•"*  single-handed  rod  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed,  and  who  soon 

^r?ive  the  matter  up  as  desperate.     The  rest  of  us,  determined  to 

Ij  nre  our  fishing,  toiled  throughout  the  hurning  day,   during  the 

&Teatcr  part  of  which  we  might  as  well  have  thrown  our  hats 

^  n  the  water  as  a  fly, — and  so  he  told  us.     The  sun  was  now 

^  inking  fast,  and  the  shadows  of  the  lofty  elms  far  away  from  the 

1  jank  already  reached  the  river,  when,  tired  out  with  our  no  sport, 

'^ic  put  up  our  tackle  and  began  to  wend  our  way  homeward. 

CDur  path  wound  up  a  rising  ground  on  the  other  side,  just  above 

5^  part  of  the  broad  water  where  the  weeds  formed  a  sort  of  long 

:£loating  island  down  the  middle,  lea\'ing  a  deep,  free,  and  limpid 

^rbannel  on  each  side.      VVe  looked  back,  .ind  saw  a  man  of  some 

1*1  ft V  vears,  with  a  gi-eyish- white  hat,  coming  briskly  down  the 

neatlow,  followed  by  a  boy  carrying  two  double-handed  nnls  and 

a  landing-net.     The  sun  was  setting  when  they  reached  that  part 

^f  the  river  already  described.     The  master  took  from  his  boy's 

shoulder  one  of  the  nxls,  waved  it  round  his  head,  and  cast  an 

owl- fly  clean  over  the  weeds  upon  the  clear  run  beyond.     At  the 

second  throw  he  rose  and  hooked  a  big  fish,  which  he  immediately 

ilragged  over  the  weeds  before  the  trout  had  time  to  think  about 

ii,  g:ot  him  into  the  clear  channel  on  his  own  side,  took  him  down 

stream,  and  his  boy  soon  landed  him.    The  fisherman  lost  no  time, 

^ut  while  the  boy  was  disengaging  the  hook  and  killing  the  fish, 

le  took    up   the   other   rod,  threw   again   across,   his  moth-fly 

alighting  like  thistle-down  on  the  water,  and  again  he  dragged 

a  large  fish  over  the  weeds,  treating  him  in  all  respects  like  the 

*>ther.     All  this  was  done   in  about  three  miimtes.     We  were 

standing  on  the  hill-side  in  the  deepening  shade  of  the  evening, 

anxious  to  see  more  of  his  master- work,  when  we  were  roused  by 

the  distant  halloo  of  our  companions,  who  had  walked  on,  for  we 

had  far  to  go. 

I  But  we  cannot  yet  part  with  Barker,  who  was  a  cook  of  no 

niean  quality,  also  a  poet ; — e,  g- 

**  Restorative  broth  of  trouts  learn  to  make : 

Some  fry  and  some  etew,  and  some  also  bake. 
First  broyl  and  then  bake  is  a  rule  of  good  skill ; 

And  when  thou  dost  fortune  a  great  trout  to  kill. 
Then  rest  him,  and  baste  first  with  good  claret  wine ; 

But  the  calvor'd  boyPd  trout  will  make  thee  to  dine 
With  dainty  contentment  both  the  hot  and  the  cold  ; 

And  the  marrionate  trout  I  dare  to  be  bold 
For  a  quarter  of  a  year  will  keep  to  thy  mind, 

If  covered  close  and  preserved  from  wind. 
But  mark  well,  good  brother,  what  now  I  doc  say. 

Sauce  made  o?  anchoves  is  an  excellent  way. 

With 
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With  oysters  and  lemmon,  clove,  nutmeg,  and  mace, 
When  the  brave  spotted  trout  hath  been  boyled  apace 

With  many  sweet  herbs:  for  forty  years  I 

In  Amhassadours*  kitchins  learned  my  cooker-y. 

The  French  and  Itahan  no  better  can  doe  : 
Observe  well  my  rules  and  you'l  say  so  too." 

He  adds  in  prose — *  I  hare  been  admitted  into  the  most  <imba 
sadors'  kitchens  that  have  come  into  England  this  forty  year; 
and  do  wait  on  them  still  at  the  Lord  Protector's  charge,  and 
am  paid  duly  for  it :  sometimes  I  see  slovenly  scullions  abuse  gco 
fish  most  grosly.'  We  are  sorry  that  he  does  not  detail  more  ( 
his  culinary  secrets  in  verse — but  the  variety  of  his  receipts,  and  tl 
lyrical  in  medias  res  style  in  which  he  often  commences  them,  s 
if  he  were  actually  in  the  kitchen  : — *  We  must  have  a  trout -pi 
to  eat  hot,  and  another  cold.' — '  There  is  one  good  trout  of 
good  length,  eighteen  or  twenty  inches, — we  will  have  ihi 
roasted,' — bring  the  whole  savoury  scene  before  you.  His  d 
rcctions  for  boiling  and  calvoring  trout  contain  the  whole  secri 
of  the  art  of  boiling  fish.  Having  directed  the  operator  to  mal 
the  '  liquor  boyle  with  a  fierce  fire  made  of  wood,'  he  finishes  I 
saying,  '  First  put  in  one  trout .  let  one  blow  up  the  fire  unti 
the  liquor  boyle,  then  put  in  another :  so  do  untill  all  are  in  ar 
boyled.'  Sir  Humphry  Davy  got  some  credit  for  his  directioi 
171  re  Salmon. — '  Carry  him  to  the  pot,  and  before  you  put  in 
slice  let  the  water  and  salt  boil  furiously,  and  give  time  to  tl 
water  to  recover  its  heat  before  vou  throw  in  another :  and  i 
proceed  with  the  whole  fish.'* — Pereant  qui,  &c. 

The  Complete  Angler,  by  Izaak  Walton,  first  appeared  in  165^ 
Barker  has  been  kept  a  good  deal  in   the  background,  and 
comparatively  but  little  known :  \vc  have  therefore  thought  it  oi 
duty  to  give  him  elbow-rocm,  that  those  who  wish  it  may  form 
more  extensive  acquaintance  with  him.     It  is  sufficient  to  nanr 
Walton.    Who  docs  not  know  his  charming  pastoral  by  heart  ? 
has  stood  the  test  of  nearly  two  centuries,  and  has  gone  throu| 
at  least  twenty-five  editions,  in  all  shapes,  and  with  every  degrc 
of  luxury. 

The  halo  thrown  over  the  Contemplative  Man's  Recreation  I 
Walton,  and  the  good  men  whom  he  enumerated  as  brothers  < 
the  angle,  invested  the  art  with  new  interest.  Dignified  clergi 
men  were  among  its  votaries ;  and  why  not  ?  Though  fly-fishir 
may,  we  admit,  be  open  to  the  objection  that  it  is  a  light  an 
volatile  amusement,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine  what  can  I: 
urged  against  the  clerical  sobriety  of  a  groimd-bait. 

We  accordingly  find  that,  after  Walton,  treatises  soon  began  t 

*  Salnumia,  or  Days  uf  Fly-fishiug,  p.  188. 
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^^hiply:  but,  not  to  weary  the  reader,  we  shall  only  mention 
^wsp  of  Venables,  John  Williamson,  Brookes,  Bowlkor,  Rest, 
'^'V'l  Kirby,  in  the  last  century;  and,  in  this,  Taylor,  Captain 
*Villi;imson,  Salter,  Carroll,  Bainbridge's  Fly-Fishers'  Guide  (an 
^*X('ollont  book,  which  has  passed  through  several  editions),  Davy's 
ilpJi^htful  Salmonia,  of  which  three  have  already  been  published, 
5nnd  Stoddart.  Colonel  Hawker,  in  his  '  Instructions  to  Youn» 
SjM)rtsmen,'  has  only  some  twenty  pages  relating  to  trout-fishing, 
T)ut  they  are  well  worthy  of  attention. 

We  now  come  to  the  *  Angling'  part  of  The  Rod  and  the  Gun, 
which  is  a  reprint  of  the  article  ^Angling,'  in  the  Encyclopanlia 
Rritannica,    with    additions.       It    is    not  merely    a   gtxxl  com- 
pilation, cleverly  illustrated  by  one  well  versed  in  the  natural 
history  of  the  tribes  with  which  his  vocation  brings  him  in  contact; 
it  contains,  also,  a  good  deal  of  practical  and  valuable  informationi 
conveyed  in  a  lively  manner,  though,  perhaps,  with  rather  too 
visible  determination  to  be  funny — and,  above  all,  a  trick  of  petty 
personal  allusions  which  might  have  been  well  enough  in  a  maga- 
zine paper.     The  history  of  the  fishes  with  which  the  angler  has 
to  deal  is  brought  down  to  the  latest  period,  and,  of  course,  in- 
cludes those  interesting  experiments  which  have  at  last  settled 
Mbe  great  Par  question.*    ]\Ir.  Shaw,  of  Drumlanrig,  has  proved, 
—1st,  that  par  are  the  young  of  salmon,  being  a)nvertible  into 
smolts;     and,  2ndly,  that  the  main  body,  if  not  the  whole  of 
these  smolts,  do  not  proceed  to  the  sea  until  the  second  spring 
after  that  in  which  they  are  hatched.    Those  best  qualified  to 
jn(\g:e  go  further,  and  contend  that  each  of  the   Salmonidte  has 
^ts  Par-probation.      We  proceed  to  give  Mr.  James  Wilson's 
'J^>tion  of  the  most  refined  branch  of  the  sport. 


C  T.«1 


Fly-6shing  has  been  compared,  though  by  a  somewhat  circuitous  mode 
of  reasoning,  to  sculpture.    It  proceeds  upon  a  few  simple  principles,  and 
^^c  theory  is  easily  acquired,  although  it  may  require  long  and  severe 
^^bour  to  become  a  great  master  in  the  art.     Yet  it  is  needless  to  en- 
compass it  with  difficulties  which  have  no  existence  in  reality,  or  to 
^^ndcr  a  subject  intricate  and  confused  which  is  in  itself  so  plain  and 
^tiencumbered.     In  truth,  the  ideas  which  at  present  prevail  on  the 
^latter  degrade  it  beneath  its  real  dignity   and  importance.     When 
^lato,  speaking  of  painting,  says  that  it  is  merely  an  art  of  imitation, 
^nd  tliat  our  pleasure  arises  from  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  the  likeness, 
^e  is  surely  wrong ;  for  if  it  were  so,  where  would  be  the  superiority  of 
the  Ronuui  and  Bolognese  over  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools  ?     So 
^Uo  in  regard  to  fishing.    The  accomplished  angler  does  not  condescend 
to  imitate  specifically,  and  in  a  servile  manner,  the  detail  of  things ;  he 
attends,  or  ought  to  attend,  only  to  the  great  and  invariable  ideas  wliich 
%re  inherent  in  umversal  nature.     He  throws  his  fly  lightly  and  with 
elegance  on  the  surface  of  the  glittering  waters,  because  he  knows  that 

an 
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an  insect  with  outspread  gauzy  wings  would  so  fall ;  but  he  does  : 
imitate  (or  if  he  does  so,  his  practice  proceeds  upon  an  erroneous  pr 
ciple),  either  in  the  air  or  his  favourite  element,  the  flight  or  the  mot 
of  a  particular  species,  because  he  also  knows  that  trouts  are  much  1 
conversant  in  entomology  than  M.  Latreille,  and  that  their  omuivorc 
propensities  induce  them,  when  inclined  for  food,  to  rise  with  eqi 
eagerness  at  every  minute  thing  which  creepeth  upon  the  earth 
swimmeth  in  the  waters.  On  this  fact  he  generalises, — and  this  is  t 
philosophy  of  fishing. 

*  We  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  all,  or  a  great  proportion,  of  wl 
has  been  so  often,  and  sometimes  so  well,  said  about  the  great  variety 
flies  necessary  to  an  angler, — about  the  necessity  of  changing  his  tacl 
according  to  each  particular  month  throughout  the  season, — about  o 
fly  being  adapted  solely  to  the  morning,  another  to  noonday,  and  a  thi 
to  the  evening, — and  about  every  river  having  its  own  particular  fli 
&c.,  is,  if  not  altogether  erroneous,  at  least  greatly  exaggerated  and  m 
conceived.  That  determinate  relations  exist  between  flies  of  a  certi 
colour  and  particular  conditions  of  a  river  is,  wc  doubt  not,  true ;  I 
these  are  rather  connected  with  angling  as  an  artificial  science,  and  hs 
but  little  to  do  with  any  analogous  relations  in  nature.  The  gr< 
object,  by  whatever  means  to  be  accomplished,  is  to  render  the 
deceptive;  and  this,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  is  continua 
eff*ected  by  fishing  with  flies  which  differ  in  colour  and  appearar 
from  those  which  prevail  upon  the  water ;  because,  in  truth,  nc 
else  can  be  purchased  or  procured.  Even  admitting,  for  a  mome 
the  theory  of  representation,  when  a  particular  fly  prevails  up 
a  river,  an  artificial  one,  in  imitation  of  it,  will  never  resemble 
so  closely  as  to  appear  the  same  to  those  below  (t.  e.  the  fish) : 
the  contrary,  a  certain  degree  of  resemblance,  without  anything  Ij 
an  exact  similitude,  will  only  render  the  finny  tribe  the  more  Cf 
tious  through  suspicion;  while  a  diffierent  shape  and  colour,  by  c 
citing  no  minute  or  invidious  comparisons,  might  probably  be  sw 
lowed  without  examination.  Indeed,  it  seems  sufficiently  plain,  tl 
where  means  of  comparison  are  allowed,  and  where  exact  imitati 
is  at  the  same  time  impossible,  it  is  much  better  to  have  recourse  tt 
general  idea  than  to  an  awkward  and  bungling  individual  represe: 
ation.  How  often  has  it  been  asserted,  with  all  the  gravity  of  seutenti< 
wisdom,  that  the  true  mode  of  proceeding  in  fly-fishing  is  to  busk  yc 
hook  by  the  river-side,  after  beating  the  shrubs  to  see  what  colour  of  ins 
prevails!  A  very  expert  angler,  who  perhaps  carried  the  opposite  the< 
rather  too  far,  although  he  always  filled  his  pannier,  was  in  the  habit 
stirring  the  briars  and  willows  to  ascertain  what  manner  of  fly  was  i 
there,  and  with  that  he  tempted  the  fishes.  'J'he  man  was  a  humorist 
his  way,  and  in  this  particular  case  an  erroneous  humorist,  as  ma 
wiser  folks  have  been  when  driven  into  one  extreme  by  the  foolish  pi 
valence  of  its  opposite.  But  he  certainly  had  the  advantage  of  ] 
antagonists  in  a  wider  field  of  action  and  invention, — the  world  bei 
all  before  him  where  to  choose,  aud  no  especial  pocket-book  his  guide.*' 
The  Rody  ^c,  pp.  10—13. 
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To  much  of  this  we  readily  assent :    but  we  have  seen  wonders 

performed  by  a  man  who  did  sit  down  and  imitate,  after  a  fashion, 

a  fly  then  on  the  water,  and  at  which  the  fish  were  rising,  whilst 

another,   who  cast  quite  as  deftly,  was  plying  his  rod  with  one 

ready-made  fly  after  another,  unlike  that  on  the  water,  without 

r  jiising  a  single  fish.     Not  that  our  late  worthy  friend  Mr.  George 

l^ainbridge,  of  Gattonside  jujUi  Melrose,  was  not  quite  right 

Mben  he  stated  that  flies,  however  fanciful  or  varied  in  shade 

or  materials,  will  frequently  raise  fish  when  all  the  imitations  of 

iialiire  have  proved  unsuccessful.     *  Indeed,'  says  he,  very  truly, 

'  S()  fastidious  and  whimsical  are  the  salmon  at  times,  that  the 

more  brilliant  and  extravagant  tlie  fly  the  more  certain  is  the 

angler  of  his  diversion.'     A  Scotch  lady — no  mean  proficient  in 

her  art — said  to  a  friend,  who  is  as  good  an  angler  as  he  is  a 

zoologist,  *  that  they  had  taught  the  salmcm  in  their  river  to  take 

Sraudy  flies.*     By  the  way,  the  spotted  and  banded  feathers  from 

the  breast  of  the  Caracara  eagl(»  (Pohjhorus  Brasiliemis)  have 

proved  irresistible  in  some  salmon-rivers. 

Mr.  Wilson  had  previously  laid  it  down  that — 

*  There  is,  in  truth,  little  or  no  connexion  between  angling  and  the 

science  of  entomology ;  and  therefore  the  success  of  the  angler,  in  by 

fi»r  the  greater  pTOi)ortion  of  cases,  does  not  depend  on  the  resemblance 

^hich  subsists  between  his  artificial  fly  and  the  natural  insect.     This 

statement  is  no  doubt  greatly  at  variance  with  the  cxprefc^sed  principles  of 

^^^  who  have  deemed  fishing  worthy  of  consideration  from  the  days  of 

^**iah  and  Theocritus  to  tliose  of  Carrol  and  Bainbridge.     But  wc  are 

^ot  the  less  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten  a  fish 

^i2es   upon  an  artificial  fly  as  upon  an  insect  or  moving  creature  sui 

^^^nerisy  and  not  on  account  of  its  exact  and  successful  resemblance  to 

^ny  accustomed  and  familiar  object.' — Ibidy  pp.  7, 8. 

Certainly  the  invenUjr  of  Sa7n  Slick,   Long   Tom,  and   The 
^rqfessar  (Wilson,  of  course),  however  'wayward'  the  'hour* 
^av  have  been  when  those  killing  monsters  were  conceived,  has 
*^  right  to  be  pertinacious,  the  more  especially  as  he  possesses 
above  ten  thousand  kinds  of  insects :'  but  we  cannot  give  up  the 
^Ueory  of  imitation,  clumsy  enough,  we  admit,  when  the  original 
standard  flies  were  efibrts  at  least  to  make  something  like  the 
insects   whose  names  many  of  them  bear.     Indeed  Mr.  Wilson 
himself  says  elsewhere  (p.  7)  that  '  fly-fishing  must  not  be  re- 
garded exclusively  as  an  art  of  imitation.'     And  again — 

*  It  is  admitted  that  during  midsummer,  when  the  weather  is  calm, 

the  sky  clear,  and  the  river  low,  and  when  what  is  called  fine  fishing  is 

Necessary,  such  imitation  as  is  possible,  both  of  the  appearance  and 

ixiotions  of  the  natural  fly,  may  frequently  be  tried  with  advantage ;  in 

^hich  case  the  tackle  may  be  allowed  to  drop  gently  down  the  stream; 

but 
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but  it  more  usually  happens,  from  tlie  style  of  fishing  practised  darinj 
the  vernal  and  autumnal  states  of  a  river,  that  the  book  is  not  decepdf ' 
from  its  appearing  like  a  winged  fly  which  haa  fallen  from  its  natif^ 
clement,  but  from  its  motion  and  aspect  resembling  that  of  some  aquati< 
insect.  When  the  end  of  the  line  first  falls  on  the  surface  of  the  wMf 
the  fish  may  be  deceived  by  the  idea  of  a  natural  fly;  and  it  is  on  tlia 
r.ccount  that  the  angler  should  throw  his  tackle  lightly  and  with  acci 
racy,  and  it  is  on  that  account  also  that  we  would  advise  the  more  fre 
quent  throwing  of  the  line  :  but  so  soon  ns  the  practitioner  begins  i 
describe  his  semicircle  across  the  river,  the  character  of  the  lute  i 
changed,  and  the  trout  then  seizes  the  bait,  not  as  a  drowning  inved 
but  as  a  creature  inhabiting  its  own  clement,  which  had  ventured  ttf 
far  from  the  protection  of  the  shallow  shore  or  the  sedgy  bank.  Thi 
I  his  is  the  case  a  subsidiary  argument  may  also  be  drawn  from  tlic  hf 
that  in  most  rivers  the  greater  number  and  the  finest  fish  are  gencnul 
killed  by  the  drag-fly,  which,  during  tlic  process  of  angling,  swims  i^ 
inch  or  two  under  water.  It  is  sometimes  even  advisable  so  to  angle  a 
to  convert  into  drags  all  the  flics  in  use.' — Ibid.,  p.  19. 

Our  experience  has  been  uniformly  in  favour  of  the  drownia 
or  dragijing  process ;  and  we  appeal  to  the  same  friend  to  whoi 
we  have  before  referred  for  the  truth  of  it.  By  the  bye,  wheiY  h 
produced  liis  flies,  which  were  all  *  neat,  trimly  dressed/  lib 
Su?n  S/ick  and  the  rest  of  them,  to  the  old  fisherman  '  on  tk 
Carron-side/  the  said  fisherman  shook  his  head,  like  Lord  Bu 
]ei<>:h  himself.  At  Icng-th  he  pitched  on  one,  and  after  nippin^^i 
and  clipping  it,  and  stripping  it,  and  then  pulling*  back  the  mM 
to  make  them  stand  staring  up,  instead  of  lying  decentlj'  dowi 
and  drawing  the  whole  fly  through  his  fingers  backwards,  till,  ll 
disheveled  and  bedeviled,  it  looked  as  if  it  had  been  draw 
through  a  furze-bush  the  wrong  way,  the  fisherman  said  he  thougl 
'  that  might  do' — and  so  it  did.  Our  friend,  after  that,  buskfl 
all  his  flies  as  the  fisherman  taught  him,  with  the  wings  put  o 
the  wrong  way,  so  to  speak,  standing  up  or  leaning  towards  A 
shank  of  the  hook, — and  he  had  the  best  of  sport.  The  effect  i 
this  mode  of  dressing  was,  that  the  fly,  when  under  water,  tolu$ 
it  ivriA'  always  taken,  would  open  and  shut,  as  it  were,  with  a  kin 
of  systole  and  diastole,  like  the  motion  in  the  umbrella  of  a  Mi 
dnsa,  or  sea-nettle.  In  short  the  appearance  of  life  was  given  t 
the  bait,  the  great  art  in  all  imitative  fishing.  Thus  much  fc 
salmon-fishing  :  that  the  system  of  sinking  the  fly  holds  good  ii 
lake-fishing  for  trout,  so  far  as  the  taking  of  large  fish  are  con 
corned,  the  following  instance,  related  by  another  good  friend  D 
ours,  shows.  He  w^as  fishing  in  a  lake  in  South  Wales.  Now 
all  anglers  know  that  the  fish  in  certain  rivers  have  their  favourit 
ilies — the  coachman,  for  instance,  was,  perhaps  is,  the  fashion  ii 

th< 
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^lic  Colne ;  and  in  the  Welsh  lakes,  where  our  friend  fishe<I,  you 
^nig-ht  as  well  have  thrown  yourself  in  as  anything  but  a  c^cA  y 
£^n  du  (we  write  under  Welsh  correction)  or,  as  it  is  uttered  by 
tlie  Saxon^  cock'a-bondy.  It  is  intended  for  an  imitation  of  one  of 
t  he  lady-birds  (coccinella),  and  to  make  the  fly  well  you  should 
liave  a  red-cock's  hackle,  wdth  a  black  quill,  to  get  which  look  for 
SL  red  cock  with  black  legs.  But,  to  our  tale.  Our  friend  and 
si.nother  angler  embarked  in  the  same  boat.  The  other  angler 
fished  on  the  surface :  he  killed  more  fish  than  our  friend,  but 
^bose  taken  by  the  latter,  who  drowned  his  fly,  were  all  fine  fish, 
SLnd  equalled  in  weight  the  more  numerous  fry  of  his  brother 
sportsman. 

With  regard  to  the  comparison  of  this  branch  of  angling  with 
sculpture,  above  alluded  to,  Mr.  Wilson  gives  no  sign  of  being 
sx-ware  that  we  have  here  in  the  south  an  example  of  the  highest 
a-rt  in  both,  in  the  person  of  Sir  Francis  Chantrey.* 

We  must  now  take  leave  of  Mr.  Wilson,  with  a  hint  that,  when 
r&c^xt  '  the  unwetted  gut  still  lies  in  rebellious  and  unyielding 
c-ircles  on  the  surface '  (p.  27),  he  will  find  a  little  Indian  rubber, 
I>jroperly  applied,  very  useful  in  quelling  the  rebellion,  without 
sxiiy  danger  of  rubbing  out  the  line. 

The  Loch — for  our  limits  forbid  t/te  Moor — next  claims  our 
'^t.tention.  We  understand  the  author,  Mr.  John  Colquhoun,  is 
*^ot,  as  we  had  at  first  surmised,  the- erudite  penman  of  '  Isis 
Itcvelata,'  but  a  nephew  of  his — if  a  pupil,  we  beg  leave  to  con- 
ISTratulatc  them  both.  The  whole  composition  is  unpretending, 
^lear,  and  practical,  and  docs  honour  to  the  '  parent  lake.'  The 
lK)ok  breathes  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood,  and  will  carry 
^lic  sportsman  back  to  the  days  of  his  youth,  when  he  could 
^leep  well  in  a  chimney-less  bothy,  with  his  pony  on  one  side,  a 
^>ow  on  the  other,  and  the  shepherd  and  shepherdess,  with  their 
X^  roeenv%  nestled  in  wattled  cubitories  all  round — his  head  on  a 
'^  «jrf  and  his  feet  to  the  peat. 

*  The  true  angler,'  says  Mr.  Colquhoun,  '  is  almost  always  a  lover 
'  nature;  if  not,  he  loses  half  the  pleasure  of  his  art.     In  following 

^^M  river's  course,  he  must  of  necessity  pass  through  the  finest  and 

^^ost  varied  ficenery ;  aud  that  too  at  a  time  when  beauty  crowns  the 

>~ctr.    But,  enchanting  as  are  the  woodland-banks  of  the  quiet  stream, 

^dere  is  to  me  a  higher  and  yet  more  powerful  charm  in  the  solitary 

'Mildness  or  savage  grandeur  of  the  Highland  loch.    The  very  siillneu 

^f  those  bare  hiUs  and  craggy  summits,  broken  only  by  the  rushing  of 

Vmie  rapid  bum  that  intersects  them,  has  a  tendency  to  elevate  while  it 

*  It  if  «id  tint  when  Mailttne  Main»ran  first  visited  the  great  sculptor  in  his  studio, 
^  addressed  him,  from  her  frank,  feeling,  and  %poA  heart,  with,  *  How  ham)/  you 
HHUt  be  in  the  midst  of  this  your  beautiful  creation !'  To  which  he,  with  equal 
sincerity,  though  a  little  to  her  surprise,  replied,  <  Td  rather  be  a-fisliiug.* 

VOL.  LXTii.  NO.  cxzxiii.  o  calms 
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calms  the  mind  ;  and  I  envy  not  the  man  who  could  frequent  such  scen< 
and  not  feel  them, 

*  But  if  the  proficient  in  the  gentle  craft  has  an  eye  equally  keen  1 
the  beauties  so  lavishly  scattered  around  him,  it  happens  no  less  oftc 
that  the  admirer  of  nature's  wildest  charms  fancies  himself  an  angle 
Our  man  of  tabte  has,  perhaps,  fished  a  few  rivers  near  him,  in  tl: 
spring,  when  trout  are  lean  and  hungry ;  and,  having  chosen  a  prop 
tious  day,  has  sometimes  returned  with  a  tolerable  creelful.  He  the 
starts  on  his  pleasure-tour,  and  of  course  his  fishing-rod  forms  an  in 
portant  accompaniment.  At  first  he  makes  some  determined  attacl 
upon  the  finny  tribe ;  but,  being  generally  unsuccessful,  his  rod  is  lai 
aside,  and,  after  having  been  delighted  with  the  sublimities  and  beauti< 
of  half  the  Highlands,  he  returns  home  with  but  an  indifferent  accoui 
of  his  piscatorial  achievements.  To  such  an  one  I  particularly  addre 
the  few  simple  directions  in  loch-fishing,  which  time  and  patience  ha^ 
enabled  me  to  collect.' — The  Moor  and  the  Lochy  pp.  56,  57. 

Here  are  good  observations  on  the  introduction  of  pike  to  kee 
down  the  shoals  of  sniall,  ill-fed  trout^  with  a  striking  instance  < 
the  voracity  of  the  ravenous  Ivce  :— 

'  Many  people  think  a  loch  injured  by  pike :  on  the  contrary,  unle 
very  numerous,  as  in  Loch  Menteith,  I  have  seldom  seen  one  mui 
worth  fishing  without  them ;  always  excepting  those  where  the  Loch  A^ 
trout  or  gillaroo  are  to  be  found.  If  a  man  prefers  killing  eight  or  ui 
dozen,  with  scarcely  a  half-pounder  among  them,  to  a  dozen  fine  tro 
from  one  to  three  pounds  weight,  then  he  may  count  the  pike  his  enem 
but  the  latter  feat  will  both  better  prove  his  skill  and  afford  him  mu 
greater  sport.  He  who  wishes  to  excel  in  angling  will  leave  the  lo 
with  its  tiny  multitude  to  the  bungler,  and  select  the  other,  where  all  1 
science  will  be  called  into  play. 

*  The  reason  why  yellow  trout  are  always  large  where  there  are  pi 
is  obvious :  the  small  fry  are  all  devoured  by  the  latter,  and  the  othe 
having  more  food,  increase  in  size.  A  few  years  ago  Loch  Katrine  ^ 
choke-full  of  very  small  trout,  which  have  gradually  become  larger  sin 
pike  have  been  introduced ;  and  now  two  or  three  dozen  fine  red  tro 
may  be  taken  in  a  day. 

*  There  are  two  other  small  lochs,  near  Loch  Katrine,  which  brc 
very  large  pike,  and  are  full  of  prime  trout,  Loch  Arklet  and  La 
Dronkie ;  but  less  fortunate  than  their  neighbours  in  not  having  be 
immortalized  by  our  Grreat  Minstrel :  the  latter  especially,  from  its  i 
sounding  name,  we  cannot  wonder  that  a  poet  discards,  but  an  ang] 
will  find  its  attractions.  The  shores  of  these  lochs  being  almost  cle 
of  weeds,  and  the  ground  firm,  the  best  parts  may  be  reached  by  wadii 
and  fish  taken  from  half  a  pound  to  three  pounds  weight.  Upon  o 
occasion,  when  playing  a  good-sized  trout  in  Loch  Dronkie,  an  enorroo 
pike  made  several  dashes,  and  at  lust  succeeded  in  seizing  it.  I  tu 
every  effort  to  frighten  him  away;  but  so  determined  was  he,  th 
though  I  could  see  him  quite  plainly  in  shallow  water,  with  my  tnj 
held  across  his  tremendous  jaws,  he  would  not  be  beat  off;  and  at  li 
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^**»,  kicking  the  water,  I  strained  my  line,  he  gave  a  plunge,  broke  my 
«1  and  escaped  with  his  prey.' — Ibid., -p.  58. 

His  experiences  of  fly-fishing  are  most  valuable  :  — 

'  Should  the  locli  you  are  fishing  contain  sea-trout  or  salmon,  ascer- 
tain, from  any  good  fisher  in  the  neighbourhood,  what  are  the  most 
billing  flics,  and  tie  them  for  yourself.  Should  you  not  be  "  up  to  this," 
'>^7,  borrow,  or  buy  them  from  him.  In  fishing  with  a  long  line,  from 
a.  l)oat,  let  the  trail  be  either  a  sea-trout  or  salmon-fly ;  but  if  throwing 
from  shore,  never  use  the  latter  except  by  itself.  A  two-handed  rod, 
large  reel  with  plenty  of  line,  and  the  lightest  tackle,  arc  necessary. 

*  If  the  wind  is  so  high  as  to  cause  decided  waves  upon  one  of  these 
small  lochs,  you  will  succeed  much  better  with  the  minnow-tackle  than 
the  fly  :  indeed,  the  best  plan  then  is  to  troll  for  pike  with  a  par;  they 
always  take  best  in  high  wind,  but  are  so  capricious  that  you  may  have 
three  runs  in  half-an-hour,  and  perhaps  not  one  in  several  a])parently 
faFourable  days.  High  wind  is  prejudicial  to  fly-fishing  in  h>ch8  where 
the  trout  are  large,  because  it  scatters  them  into  unlikely  places;  and 
being,  of  course,  much  fewer  in  number  than  when  small,  you  are  not 
*o  apt  to  stumble  upon  them  :  the  waves  also  prevent  their  seeing  the 
%  so  readily. 

*  When  there  is  a  fine  even  breeze  immediately  repair  to  the  loch. 

pcgin  to  fish  those  parts  where  the  wind  blows  fairest  from  the  shore ; 

'f  you  know  the  loch  well  you  have  a  great  advantage.     The  trout  have 

'^Jany  feeding-places,  and  shift  from  one  to  another  with  the  slightest 

phange  of  the  wind.    Near  some  one  of  these  they  generally  keep  watch- 

)'ig  the  breeze,  which  blows  them  flies  and  insects.     They  are  usually 

^'^  companies ;  so,  when  the  angler  hooks  one,  he  should  endeavour  to 

5^  it  away  from  the  rest;  he  will  then  most  likely  rise  another  the  next 

^hrow  or  two.   He  must  keep  a  very  sharp  look-out  for  these  places,  and 

^hy  generally  detect  them  by  the  rising  of  the  trout.     They  sometimes, 

^Ut  not  so  often,  feed  singly.' — Ibid.,  p.  61. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  cruelty  of  worni- 
.fi^hing;    and  though  there  are  few  anglers  who  do  not  practise  it 
*0  secret — for  it  is  a  sure  bait — few  have  courage  enough  openly  to 
^Vow  it.    We  should  be  the  last  to  encourage  torture,  but  it  is  our 
'iecided  opinion  that  the  corporal  suifcrancc  is  much  over-rated. 
Xlie  martyrdoms  to  which  worms  are  exposed  from  the  spade 
^tid  the  ploughshare  are  obvious,  and  the  power  of  reproducing 
Severed  parts  indicates   a  low  organic  form.     We  cannot  look 
abroad  without  seeing  cruelty,  if  so  it  must  be  called,  openly 
practised  by  animals  of  prey — from  a  lion  to  a  weasel,  from  an 
eagle  to  a  redbreast^  from  a  shark  to  a  perch — as  a  law  of  na- 
ture.    We  remember  to  have  seen  the  case — it  literally  was  no 
more,  except  the  legs  and  head — of  a  respectable  cockchafer 
[Me/olofitha  vulgarvt)  taking  a  leisurely  evening-walk,  with  no 
lign  of  suffering,  after  he  liacl  been  entirely  '  cleaned  out '  by  a 
tmcalent  sparrow,     llius  much  in  excuse  for  Mr.  Colquboun; 

i)  'J  who 
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who  honestly  gives  the  following  directions,  with  a  cut>  demon « 
strating  the  method  of  baiting  :— 

•  Troll  as  much  as  possible  with  the  wind,  although  in  fly-fishing  it 
is  best  to  row  against  it.  Take  care,  when  you  hook  a  fish,  that  your 
boatman  does  not  strain  your  line  in  the  former  case,  nor  slacken  it  in 
the  latter;  either  of  which  he  is  apt  to  do,  by  lying  upon  his  oars, 
watching  your  proceedings.  You  must,  in  fact  direct  his  slightest 
movement. 

•  If  the  loch  is  frequented  by  salmon,  have  one  of  your  rods  bdted. 
with  a  par ;  and,  if  passing  any  of  his  haunts  near  the  shore,  take  youi 
fly-rod,  land,  and  throw  from  it,  but  do  not  go  near  the  place  with  lh< 
boat.  Should  no  fish  rise  after  you  have  thrown  some  time,  take  of 
your  fly,  put  on  a  large  bait-hook  and  two  floats,  one  about  six  yards 
from  the  other ;  the  line  is  thus  prevented  from  dangling  near  tlie  hook^.  ~z^^ 
which  must  hang  down  about  four  yards  from  the  last  float,  baitcf  ^;^d 
with  two  large  dew- worms  in  the  following  manner : — Enter  the  hoolr  M^V 
at  the  tail  of  one,  and  bring  it  out  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  below  th^  .^c 
head ;  pull  up  the  worm  upon  the  gut ;  then  put  in  the  hook  abou~  -^"-^1 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  below  the  head  of  the  other,  leaving  the  Bam»  ^^nc 
length  of  worm  at  the  point ;  this  moves  about  and  entices  the  salmon  .^c^\ 
pull  down  the  first  worm  to  the  other,  and  your  hook  is  baited.  AVher  ^^-jki 
the  float  disappears,  be  in  no  hurry  to  strike  till  the  fish  has  tightener  -^-i'c 
the  line;  you  arc  thus  pretty  sure  of  its  head  being  turned  away,  an*  -^~  ih 
consequently  have  a  better  chance  of  hooking.  This  should  only  bc^'Shi 
attempted  where  the  shores  are  deep  and  rocky,  on  a  cloudy  day,  wit  r*"  (i:~ 
a  stiff  breeze  from  the  south  or  west,  and  skiffs  of  rain.  Do  not  giTi^^  re 
up  hope  too  soon,  for  the  salmon  are  generally  swimming  in  iiinn  ^  iff 
shoals  backwards  and  forwards  along  the  shore ;  a  little  time  may  llii  m^\ 
elapse  before  they  pass  where  you  are  fishing.' — Ihid,y  pp.  64,  65. 

The  chapter  on  fishing  in  the  salt-water  lochs^  which   bea^^r^ 
the  stamp  of  acute  observation  and  matured  practice,  commenc^r?^ 
in  a  style  through  which  the  author's  patriotism  shines,  and   it 
becomes  him  well : — 

•  The  sea-loch  has  a  character  peculiarly  its  own — no  wooded  islands, 
no  green  or  pebbly  margin,  like  its  inland  sister,  e.\cept  perhaps  for 
a  short  time  at  full-tide;  and  the  dark  mountain  more  ofleu  rises 
abruptly  from  its  side  in  craggy  and  bold  relief.  It  is  a  novel  sight  for 
the  traveller,  whom  the  refreshing  evening  breeze  has  tempted  out  of  the 
neighbouring  inn,  at  the  landlord's  recommendation,  to  try  his  fishii^ 
luck  with  such  a  clumsy  rod  and  tackle  as  he  had  never  dreamt  of 
before.  The  awkward-looking  herring  "skows,"  well-matched  with 
their  black  or  red  sails,  scudding  in  all  directions ;  tlie  nasal  twang  of 
the  Gaelic,  as  they  pass  the  bow  or  stern  of  his  boat,  shooting  their  nets ; 
the  hardy,  weatherbeaten  face  of  the  Highlander,  always  civil  in  his 
reply,  and  courteous  in  pointing  out  the  most  likely  ground  to  the 
"stranger" — ^reiterating  his  injunctions  (when  his  stock  of  English 
extends  no  further)  "to  keep  on  the  brooy*  yet  plainly  showing  that  he 
expects  the  like  courtesy  in  return,  and  that  the  least  slip  on  your  pare 
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^Ould  immediately  make  him  change  his  tone, — all  this  can  hardly  fail 
^  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  imaginative  that  the  spirit  of  the  High- 
^nds,  though  dormant,  is  not  dead,  and  to  carry  back  his  fancy  to  the 
*lcj  times  of  clans,  calarans,  and  claymores.* — Ibidj  pp.  *J2,  73. 

Nor  can  we  omit  the  note  : — 

*  It  is  often  amusing  to  see  how  easily  the  warm  blood  will  boil,  even 
1  those  whom  years  and  hardship  might  have  cooled.  The  following 
Jiaracteristic  instances  occur  to  me : — A  spruce  young  gentleman  and 
arty  of  friends,  in  crossing  a  ferry,  had  only  one  boatman,  nearly  eighty 
pars  old,  tugging  away  at  both  oars.  The  young  spark,  who  rather 
iqued  himself  upon  his  performance,  offered  to  relieve  him  of  one. 
Na,  iia,"  says  old  Donald,  whose  manner  was  the  extreme  of  respect, 
ye'll  no  be  accustomed  to  this  wark."  "Me!'' says  the  youngster, 
I'll  row  any  man  in  your  country."  Tlic  Highlander  instantly  faced 
ni  -with  a  look  and  tone  of  perfect  equality — "  I've  seen  the  day  when 
t  "fiad  hae  been  sair  pushed!"  The  oihercase  was  that  of  an  old 
grannie  "  in  defence  of  her  rights  and  privileges : — An  efHcient  and 
tnc  vole  lit  magistrate,  who  had  been  very  active  in  his  endeavours  to  stop 
c  progress  of  the  cholera,  w^as  inculcating  the  necessity  of  cleanliness. 
raniiic  listened  with  a  sort  of  half-consenting  air,  which  seemed  to  say, 
Wc  must  submit  to  all  this  for  the  good  that's  to  come" — until  he 
eutioned  the  necessity  of  removing  the  dunghill  from  before  the  win- 
3W.  Her  Highland  blood  could  not  endure  so  audacious  an  inroad 
pen  her  freedom :  she  determined  to  make  a  stand  upon  this  odorife- 
ms  ground,  proverbial  for  inspiring  pluck  even  into  the  craven.  With 
n  attitude  of  defiance,  and  her  fists  firmly  stuck  in  her  sides,  she  bawled 
Qt,  '*  Deed,  Major,  ye  may  tak  our  lives,  but  ye'll  no  tak  our  mid" 
eji  /  /"  '—Ibid,  p.  73,  note. 

Both  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Colquhoun  cannot  help  referring, 
'itb  some  show  of  feeling  it,  to  the  well  known  ban  attributed 
^  Dr.  Johnson.  If  the  doctor  did  utter  it,  he  is  worthy  of  the 
igure  which  they  have  set  up  by  way  of  a  statue  of  him  at  Lich- 
leld.  A  physical  defect  prevented  the  possibility  of  the  great 
Bxicographer  having  any  more  notion  of  the  pleasures  which 
.wait  the  angler,  and  the  glorious  scenery  among  which  his  sport 
eads  hiin,  than  a  man  sightless  from  his  birth  has  of  colours. 
iFV'hat  could  he  have  known  of  the  thrill  that  runs  through  the 
spectator  when  his  eye  embraces  hill  and  valley,  wood,  rock,  lake, 
vnA  stream,  in  wild  but  harmonious  confusion ;  as  if  the  giants 
iXBtd  in  sport  tossed  rock  and  mountain  about,  and  the  fairies 
bad  afterrrards  come  to  make  the  broken  land  beautiful.  To 
such  impressions  Johnson  was  high-gravel  blind. 

W^e  leave  Mr.  Colquhoun  with  regret,  for  the  present;  for 
bis  Moor  is,  if  anything,  even  better  than  his  Lorn;  and  now, 
though  last  not  least,  we  call  upon  Richard  Penn,  F.R.S.,  to 
oomeinto  court. 

Reverend 
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Reverend  Izaak  well  observed  that  angling  is  something  like 
poetry — •  men  are  to  be  born  so  ;*  and  true  it  may  be  that  no 
mere  directions  will  ever  make  a  man  a  proficient.  But,  if  he 
have  a  grain  of  the  good  seed  in  him,  these  *  Maxims  and  Hints 
for  an  Angler' — no  Mr.  Penn — not  *hy  a  Bungler/  though  it 
pleases  your  worship  to  say  so — will,  if  attended  to,  make  his 
piscatory  fortune.  If  the  precepts  are  not  all  new — how  little 
i$! — they  have  the  air  of  novelty,  and  charm  by  the  pregnant 
brevity,  sly  sarcasm,  and  oily  raciness,  with  which  the  truth  is  at 
once  conveyed  and  impressed. 

Mr.  Penn's  experience  has  apparently  been  confined  to  the 
south ;  and,  indeed,  we  doubt  whether  he  is  yet  thoroughly  fami- 
liar with  Thames  trout-fishing  on  a  large  scale.  It  requires  great 
patience,  skill,  and  tact;  but  these  are  often  rewarded  by  the 
finest  fish.  When  Mr.  Wilson  talks  of  his  '  glorious  three- 
pounder'  (p.  197),  what  would  he  say  to  the  great  Thames 
trout  of  eight  or  nine  pounds  weight — they  have  been  taken  as 
high  as  fifteen  pounds — which  comes  at  the  spinning  gudgeon 
*  as  if  it  were  a  mastiffe  dog  at  a  beare.'  We  cannot  trust  our- 
selves here  ;  for  it  w  exciting  to  see  the  rippled  surface  ploughed 
by  one  of  these  noble  fish,  liis  back-fin  ever  and  anon  appearing 
above  the  water  as  he  drives  the  glittering  small  fish  before  him 
often  within  a  few  yards  of  your  boat,  and  they  make  desperate 
leaps  into  the  air  to  avoid  their  fate,  whilst  he  recklessly  throws 
himself  out  after  them,  shining  like  silver.  A  well-timed  and 
skilful  cast  on  such  an  occasion  will  often  terminate  by  the  welcome 
introduction  of  the  great  pursuer  into  the  boat's  well.  Nor  is  ii 
in  fishing  streams  alone — which  can  only  be  well  done  in  the 
Thames  from  a  punt  suffered  to  drop  down  from  haunt  to  haunt 
and  anchored  by  a  weight — that  sport  is  to  be  expected.  The 
bright  sun  draws  the  fish  up  to  the  weirs  and  the  great  trout! 
after  ihem ;  and  there,  when  the  cloudless  day  makes  any  othei 
fishing  almost  hopeless,  if  the  fisherman  can  trust  his  head  upor 
the  dizzy  footing  of  the  weir-beam,  high  above  the  roaring,  tum- 
bling, flashing  waters  beneath,  he  may  with  little  other  skill 
hook  very  large  fish ;  for,  if  his  trace  be  well  fitted,  the  rapiditj 
of  the  current  alone  spins  his  bait  beautifully.  But  we  are 
reviewing  books,  and  not  writing  treatises,  nor  ought  we  to  detain 
the  reader  any  longer  from  Mr.  Penn's  arch  '  Hints  and  Maxims.' 
We  begin  with — 

*  I. — Arc  there  any  fish  in  the  river  to  which  you  are  going? 

'  II. — Having  settled  the  above  question  in  the  affirmative,  get  some 
person  who  knows  the  water  to  show  you  whereabout  the  fish  usually 
lie.;  and  when  he  shows  them  to  you,  do  not  show  yourself  to  them. 

'  IV. — Do  not  imagine  that,  because  a  fisli  does  not  instantly  dart  ofl 
.' on 
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on  firat  seeing  you,  he  is  the  less  aware  of  your  presence ;  he  almost 
•ilways  on  such  occasions  ceases  to  feed,  and  pays  you  the  compliment 
of  devoting  his  whole  attention  to  yoii,  whilst  he  is  preparing  for  a  start 
'^■heiiever  the  apprehended  danger  becomes  sufficiently  imminent. 

*  V. — By  wading  when  the  sun  does  not  shine,  you  may  walk  in  the 
river  within  eighteen  or  twenty  yards  below  a  fish,  which  would  be 
iniiuediately  driven  away  by  your  walking  on  the  bank  on  either  side^ 
though  at  a  greater  distance  from  him. 

*  VI. — When  you  are  fishing  with  the  natural  May-fly,  it  is  as  well 
tu  wait  for  a  passing  cloud  as  to  drive  away  the  fish  by  putting  your  fly 
to  him  in  the  glare  of  the  sunshine. 

'  VII. — If  you  pass  your  fly  neatly  and  well  three  times  over  a  trout, 
and  he  refuses  it,  do  not  wait  any  longer  for  him :  you  may  be  sure 
that  he  has  seen  the  line  of  invitation  which  you  have  sent  over  the 
water  to  him,  and  does  not  intend  to  come. 

*  VIII. — If  your  line  be  nearly  tfiuty  as  it  ought  to  be,  with  little  or 
no  ^t  in  the  water,  a  good  fish  will  always  hook  himself,  on  your 
gently  raising  the  top  of  the  rod  when  he  has  taken  the  fly. 

'  IX. — If  you  are  above  a  fish  in  the  stream  when  you  hook  him^  get 
below  him  as  soon  as  you  can  ;  and  remember  that  if  you  pull  him,  but 
for  an  instant,  against  the  stream,  he  will,  if  a  heavy  fish,  break  his 
hold  ;  or,  if  he  should  be  firmly  hooked,  you  will  probably  find  that 
the  united  strength  of  the  stream  and  fish  is  too  much  for  your  skill 
and  tackle. 

X. — I  do  not  think  that  a  fish  has  much  power  of  stopping  himself 
if,  immediately  on  being  hooked,  he  is  moved  slowly  with  the  current, 
under  the  attractive  influence  of  your  rod  and  line.  He  will  soon  find 
that  a  forced  march  of  this  sort  is  very  fatiguing,  and  he  may  then  be 
Itrought.  by  a  well-regulated  exercise  of  gentle  violence,  to  the  bank, 
from  whence  he  is  to  be  instantly  whipped  out  by  an  expert  assistant, 
furnished  with  a  landing-net,  the  ring  of  which  ought  not  to  be  of  a  less 
diameter  than  eighteen  inches,  the  handle  of  it  being  seven  feet  long. 

*  XI. — If,  after  hooking  a  trout,  you  allow  him  to  remain  stationary 
Iwt  for  a  moment,  he  will  have  time  to  put  his  helm  hard  a-port  or 
a-starboard,  and  to  offer  some  resistance.  Strong  tackle  now  becomes 
uscfiil. 

*  XII. — ^Bear  always  in  mind  that  no  tackle  is  strong  enough,  unless 
well  handled.  A  good  fisherman  will  easily  kill  a  trout  of  three  pounds 
with  a  rod  and  a  line  which  arc  not  strong  enough  to  lift  a  dead  weight 
of  one  pound  from  the  floor,  and  place  it  on  the  table. 

'XIII. — Remember  that,  in  whipping  with  the  artificial  fly,  it  must 
have  time,  when  you  have  drawn  it  out  of  the  water,  to  make  the  whole 
circuit,  and  to  be  at  one  time  straight  behind  you,  before  it  can  be 
driven  out  straight  before  you.  If  you  give  it  the  forward  impulse  too 
soon,  you  will  hear  a  crack.  Take  this  as  a  hint  that  yo\ir  fly  is  gone 
to  grass. 

'  XIV. — Never  throw  with  a  long  line  when  a  short  one  will  answer 
jour  purpose.  The  most  difficult  fish  to  hook  is  one  which  is  rising 
It  three-fourths  of  the  utmost  distance  to  which  you  can  throw.    EVten 

when 
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when  you  are  at  the  extent  of  your  distance,  you  have  a  bett^  chasoe; 
because  in  this  case,  when  you  do  reach  him,  your  line  will  be  straight, 
and  when  you  do  not,  the  intermediate  failures  will  not  alarm  him. 

'  XV. — It  appears  to  me  that,  in  whipping  with  an  artificial  fly,  there 
are  only  two  cases  in  which  a  fish  taking  the  fly  will  infallibly  hook 
himself  without  your  assistance,  viz. : — 

*  1.  When  your  fly  first  touches  the  water  at  the  end  of  a  straight 
line. 

'  2.  When  you  are  drawing  out  your  fly  for  a  new  throw. 

*  In  all  other  cases  it  is  necessary  that,  in  order  to  hook  him  when 
he  has  taken  the  fly,  you  should  do  something  with  your  wrist  which  it 
is  not  easy  to  describe. 

*  XVI. — If  your  line  should  fall  loose  and  wavy  into  the  water,  it 
will  either  frighten  away  the  fish,  or  he  will  take  the  fly  into  his  mouth 
without  fastening  himself;  and  when  he  finds  that  it  does  not  answer 
his  purpose,  he  will  spit  it  out  again,  before  it  has  answered  yours. 

*  XVII. — Although  the  question  of  fishing  up  or  down  the  stream  is 
usually  settled  by  the  direction  of  the  wind,  you  may  sometimes  have 
the  option ;  and  it  is  therefore  as  well  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  boin 
sides. 

*  1.  If,  when  you  are  fishing  down-stream,  you  take  a  step  or  t^-x) 
with  each  successive  throw,  your  fly  is  always  travelling  over  new 
water,  which  cannot  have  been  disturbed  by  the  passing  of  your  line. 

'  2.  When  you  are  fishing  up-stream,  you  may  lose  the  advantage  o 
raising  so  many  fish ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  you  will  have  a  better 
chance  of  hooking  those  which  rise  at  your  fly,  because  the  darting  for-  - 
ward  of  a  fish  seizing  it  has  a  tendency  to  tighten  your  line  and  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect. 

*  3.  If  you  are  in  the  habit  of  sometimes  catching  a  fish,  there  is  - 
another  great  advantage  in  fishing  up -steam,  viz.,  whilst  you  are  play — - 
ing  and  leading  (necessarily  down-stream)  the  fish  which  you  have= 
hooked,  you  do  not  alarm  the  others  which  are  above  you,  waiting  till 
their  turn  comes. 

*  XVI II.  The  learned  are  much  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  whipping  with  two  flies  or  with  one.     I  am  humbly  of  opinion*, 
that  your  chance  of  hooking  fish  is  much  increased  by  your  using  two^ 
flies ;  but  I  think  that,  by  using  only  one,  you  increase  your  chance  o£^ 
landing  the  fish. 

'  XIX.— When  you  are  using  two  flies,  you  can  easily  find  the  bob-fljT 
on  the  top  of  the  water,  and  thus  be  sure  that  the  end-fly  is  not  far  off.. 
When  you  arc  using  only  one  fly,  you  cannot  so  easily  see  where  th^ 
fly  is ;  but  I  think  that  you  can  make  a  better  guess  as  to  where  the 
fish  is  likely  to  be  after  you  have  hooked  him. 

'  XX.—- Also,  when  you  are  using  two  flies,  you  may  sometimes  catch 
a  fish  with  one  of  them,  and  a  weed  growing  in  the  river  with  the  other. 
When  such  a  liaison  is  once  formed,  you  will  find  it  difficult,  with  all 
your  attractions,  to  overcome  the  strong  attachment  of  the  fish  to  your 
worthless  rival  the  weed. 

*  XXI. — If  the  weed  will  not  give  way  in  the  awkward  juncture  abQ;rQ 

alluded 
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alluded  to,  you  must  proceed  to  extremities.  "  Then  comes  the  tug  of 
war  j"  and  your  line  is  quite  as  likely  to  break  between  you  and  the 
fish,  AS  between  the  fish  and  the  weed. 

'  XXII. — When,  during  the  season  of  the  May-fly,  your  friends,  the 
jreiillemcn  from  London,  say  that  they  "  have  scarcely  seen  a  fish  rise 
all  day,"  do  not  too  hastily  conclude  that  the  fish  have  not  been  feeding 
on  the  fly.' — Majtrms  and  Hints  for  an  Angler ^  pp.  3 — 12. 

The  May-fly  season  is,  indeed,  the  jubilee  of  anglers;  and 
then,  and  then  only,  we  believe,  are  Houghton  Shallows  taboo'd 
for  all  but  members  of  the  delightful  club  to  which  our  author 
belongs.  Every  fisherman  looks  for  the  time  with  impatience. 
Aw  experienced  dweller  near  one  of  our  southern  trout-streams 
^as  strictly  charged  to  send  the  earliest  intimation  to  his  patron 
ill  Loudon  of  the  advent  of  this  anxiously-looked-for  insect.  A 
letter  came  in  these  words : — 

*  Honoured  Sir, — He  is  not  come  down  yet,  but  we  expect  him  down 
^arlv  nest  week. 

*  Your  humble  servant  to  command, 

'A.  B.' 
It  would  have  puzzled  the  uninitiated  to  guess  what  personage 
^^as  expected ;  but  the  angler  at  once  recognised  news  of  the 
"^lay-fly,  acted  upon  the  information,  and  was  not  disappointed. 
We  cannot  resist  another  hint  or  two : — 

*  XXX. — Never  mind  what  they  of  the  old  school  say  about  **  playing 
bim  till  he  is  tired."  ^luch  valuable  time  and  many  a  good  fish  may  be 
lost  by  this  antiquated  proceeding.  Put  him  into  your  basket  a*  soon 
^J  you  can.  Everything  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  you  com- 
*^ence  your  acquaintance  with  him.  If  you  can  at  first  prevail  upon 
l^ini  to  go  a  little  way  down  the  stream  with  you,  you  will  have  no  difli- 
f^ilty  afterwards  in  persuading  him  to  let  you  have  the  pleasure  of  see- 
^*ig  him  at  dinner. 

'  XXXI. — Do  not  be  afraid  of  filling  your  pockets  too  full  when  you 
^u  out ;  you  are  more  likely  to  leave  something  behind  you  than  to  take 
^'^  much.  A  man  who  seldom  catches  a  fish  at  any  other  time  usually 
^^ts  hold  of  one  (and  loses  him  of  course)  while  his  attendant  is  gone 
^ck  for  something  which  had  been  forgotten. 

'  X-XXII. — If  your  attendant  is  a  handy  fellow  at  landing  a  fish,  let 
^im  do  it  in  his  own  way :  if  he  is  not,  try  to  find  a  better  man,  or  go 
^ome.     Although  so  much  depends  upon  his  skill,  you  will  rarely  derive 
^uch  comfort  from  asking  him  for  his  opinion.  If  you  have  had  bad  sport* 
^iid  say  to  him,  **  Which  way  shall  we  go  now  ?"  he  will  most  proba- 
bly say,  *'  Where  you  please,  sir."     If  you  ask  him  what  he  thinks  of 
^he  weather,  he  is  very  likely  to  say  that  last  week  {when  you  were  in 
London)  it  was  ^  famous  weather  for  fishing ;"  or  he  will  perhaps  saj 
^hat  he  expects  that  next  week  (jwhen  you  are  to  be  at  home  again)  it 
^11  be  very  good.    I  never  knew  one  of  these  men  who  was  satisfied 
^ith  diepreaent  hour. 
'  XXaIII. — Do  Dot  leave  off  fishing  early  in  the  evening  because 
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your  friends  are  tired.  After  a  bright  day,  the  largest  fish  are  to 
caught  by  whipping  between  sunset  and  dark.  Even,  however,  in  the 
precious  moments,  you  will  not  have  good  sport  if  you  continue  throi 
ing  after  you  have  whipped  your  fly  off".  Pay  attention  to  this ;  and 
you  have  any  doubt  after  dusk,  you  may  easily  ascertain  the  point,  1 
drawing  the  end  of  the  line  quickly  through  your  hand, — particularly 
you  do  not  wear  gloves.* — Ibid.^  pp.  17—19. 

The  concluding  maxim  must  not  be  omitted: — 

*  XXXV. — Lastly — When  you  have  got  hold  of  a  good  fish,  which 
not  very  tractable,  if  you  are  married,  gentle  reader,  think  of  your  w  i 
who,  like  the  fish,  is  united  to  you  by  very  tender  ties,  which  can  or 
end  with  her  death,  or  her  going  into  weeds.  If  you  are  single,  the  1o 
of  the  fish,  when  you  thought  the  prize  your  own,  may  remind  yoa 
some  more  serious  disappointment.' — Ibid.^  p.  20. 

The  last  sentence  is  touching :  its  tone  reminds  us  of  the  Ehe 
Evelina  of  dear  old  Jonathan  Oldbuck,  and  we  sincerely  hop 
that  this  sigh  of  the  amiable  author  is  not  for  liimself :  if  it  be 
it  is  easy  to  guess  who  has  been  the  greatest  loser. 

But  this  is  tender  ground,  and  the  Miseries  of  Fishing  are  jei 
unnoticed.  Not  a  word  will  we  extract,  though  the  short  dn 
cough  of  the  young  miller,  and  the  anguish  of  the  hero,  ar( 
almost  irresistible.  The  pretty  little  book  is  illustrated  by  capita 
cuts,  some  of  them  furnished  by  '  very  famous  hands.*  *  Begin 
ning  early,'  by  Chantrey,  is  a  jewel :  the  eager  look  at  the  selectee 
fly,  held  between  the  spectacled  eye  and  the  light  for  close 
scrutiny,  is  beyond  praise.  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Lea  have  aU 
given  elegant  contributions.  Every  fisherman  knows  the  indc 
scribable  thrill  that  pervades  the  nervous  system  from  the  unbroke 
communication  between  the  angler  and  a  heavy  fish.  This  highl 
excited  state  of  animal  magnetism  may  be  best  inferred  £roi 
the  state  of  collapse  that  ensues  if  the  fish  breaks  your  line,  o 
as  the  fisherman  says,  '  breaks  you' — leaving  you  with  a  feelin 
that  your  back-bone  is  gone  with  him.  Such  a  deplorable  coi 
dition  is  represented  to  the  life  in  the  cut  at  p.  46.  We  dare  g 
no  further — not  even  to  dwell  on  the  charms  of  small  trout  frie 
with  crisped  parsley,  so  delicately  as  not  to  soil  the  white  damas 
on  which  they  are  presented.  But  here  is  an  envoy  from  Dan: 
Julyaua — 

'  The  angler  atte  the  leest  hath  his  holsom  walke,  and  niery  at  h 
ease,  a  swete  air  of  the  swete  savuure  of  the  meede  floures,  that  makyt 
him  hungry  ;  he  hereth  the  mclodyous  armony  of  fowles  ;  he  seeth  tl 
yonge  swannes,  herons,  cotes,  and  many  other  fowles,  wyth  their  brodet 
whychc  me  seemeth  better  than  all  the  noyse  of  houndys,  the  blaites  ( 
homys,  and  the  scrye  of  foulis,  that  hunters,  fawkeners,  and  fbulers  ca 
make.     And  if  the  angler  take  fysshe,  surely  thenne  is  thero  noo  mi 

merier  than  he  is  in  his  spyryte.' 

•  ^  ■ 
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Art.  VII. — 1.  A  Letter  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  (m  the  Claims  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  in  Regard  to  its  Jurisdictimi ;  and  on 
the  proposed  Changes  in  its  Polity.  By  John  Hope,  Esq., 
Dean  of  Faculty.     2n(l  Edition.     Edinburgh.     1839. 

•2.  Remarks  on  the  Present  Position  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
By  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.     4th  Edition.     Glasgow. 

3.  The  Speech  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  Tuesday,  May  5.     1840.     London. 

4.  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen's  Correspondence  with  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Chalmers  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Non-Litrusion  Committee. 
1840.     Edinburgh. 

5.  fVhat  ought  the  Church  and  the  People  of  Scot/and  to  do  nowf 
By  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.  and  LL.D.     Glasgow.     1840. 

<i.  An  hvmble  Attempt  to  put  an  end  to  the  present  Divisions  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  to  promote  her  Usefulness.  By 
the  Rev.  Lewis  Rose,  A.M.,  Minister  of  the  Duke  Street 
Gaelic  Church,  Glasgow.     Glasgow.     1840. 

^PliE  present  situation  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  one  which 
'*'  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  without  astonishment.     It  ia 
impossible  to  disguise  that  the   line  of  conduct  on  which  the 
majority  of  its  clergy  are  now  acting  involves  principles  incon- 
sistent with  the  very  existence  of  an  establishment,  and  subversive 
imleed  of  all  government.     Let  not  our  English  readers  suppose 
tbat  the  question  at  issue  is  merely  one  as  to  the  check  or  control 
to  be  exercised  by  the  people  over  the  exercise  of  church  patron- 
age.    That  question,  important  as  it  was  in  the  outset,  has  since 
'Herged   in  far  more  vital  considerations.     A  Protestant   Esta- 
Uished    Church — the  child  of  the  law  in  as  far   as  it  is  an 
^tablishment, — reviving  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  claims  of 
^operjj   asserts  her  absolute  independence  of  the  law  in  all 
'Otters  which  she  herself  shall  define  to  be  spiritual ;  refuses 
^l)edience  to  the  sentence  of  the  law  which  declares  her  pro- 
<^eedings  to  be  an  invasion  of  civil  rights;   proceeds  to  punish 
b^  suspension  from  their  clerical  oJBSces  those  of  her  members 
^bu  as  subjects  felt  themselves  constrained  amidst  this  *  divided 
^uty  *  to  yield  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  yet  con- 
tinues to  retain  the  temporalities  which  she  holds  only  in  virtue 
of  that  very  law  which  she  sets  at  defiance !    Meantime,  although 
tbe    present  incumbents  retain  their  endowments,    every   new 
Tkreseotatipn  by  a  patron  may  give  rise  to  a  new  resistance  tQ 
Uw,  and  result  in  leading  the  parish  destitute  of  any  established 
minister.     For  while  on  the  one  hand  the  Church  refuses  to 
admit  the  presentee  to  the  charge^  on  the  other  the  law  declares 
tiie  temporalities  to  be  the  prop^ty  of  the  patron,  whose  presentee 

has 
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has  been  illegally  rejected.  The  fund  provided  by  the  State  i 
withdrawn;  and  thus  at  no  distant  period  half  the  parishes  ii 
Scotland  may  be  left  dependent  on  a  precarious  and  volnntar 
provision  for  the  services  of  religion.  This  is  the  shape  whic 
the  question,  originally  regarding  the  alleged  right  of  the  peop' 
to  reject  a  presentee  without  reasons  assigned,  has  now  assume- 
This  is  the  state  of  matters  with  which  the  Legislature^  if  it 
to  interfere,  has  to  deal ;  and  that  some  interference  is  impeir 
tively  called  for,  seems  now  to  be  the  conviction  of  all. 

In  treating  of  this  most  painful  subject  there  are  two  points  c 
which  we  should  wish  not  to  be  misunderstood ;  first,  that  we  tak 
the  law  as  laid  down,  and  mean  to  re-agitate  in  the  shape  of  fomaaj 
discussion  no  legal  questions  which  have  already  been  decided  by 
the  House  of  Lords: — In  the  next  place,  and  once  for  all,  w« 
mean  to  convey  no  imputation  against  the  motives  or  integrity  of 
those  clergy 7nen  by  whom  the  counsels  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
have  been  mainly  directed.  That  the  great  majority  of  these 
are  men  of  sterling  worth — pursuing  an  end  which  they  beHevc 
to  be  for  the  interests  of  religion— we  have  not  the  least  in- 
tention to  dispute.  We  consider  them  as  the  unconscious  dupes 
hnd  instruments  of  a  few  artful  intriguers,  and  hot-headed 
agitators. 

When  the  first  motion  towards  a  change  in  the  law  of  th« 
Church  of  Scotland,  with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  il^ 
ministers,  took  place  in  183^,  that  law,  as  understood  to  be  fixed 
by  statute  and  practice,  was  in  substance  this : — ^That  the  right  d 
presentaticm  to  the  benefice  belonged  to  the  patron ;  the  right  ol 
objecting  to  the  presentation,  but  always  upon  reasons  stated  and 
substantiated,  to  any  member  of  the  congregation ;  the  right  iA 
determining  upon  these  reasons  to  the  church  courts.  It  wai 
admitted,  even  by  those  least  favourable  to  patronage,  that  thK 
church  ^hich  had  grown  up  under  this  system,  •  so  far  from  being 
in  a  decaying  or  falling  state,  was  in  a  most  flourishing  condition^'^ 
*  The  practical  effect  of  that  church  on  the  general  information 
of  the  people,  on  their  private  morals,  and  on  their  religion^ 
character,'  was  stated  by  one  of  the  most  pious  and  learned 
of  its  ministers,  Sir  Henry  Moncreiff,  '  to  equal,  if  it  did  not 
surpass,  what  could  be  imputed  in  the  same  points  to  any  othei 
church  in  the  world.' 

It  was  undoubtedly  not  a  very  easy,  or  at  first  sight  a  very  pro- 
mising task,  to  persuade  the  people  of  Scotland  that  a  systena 
which  had  led  to  such  results— ^results  not  disputed  by  any  of  Ihc 
advocates  of  Presbyterianism — was  an  evil  which  called  for  reform 
Accordingly,  the  first  attempts  made  to  inflame  the  popular  miiiC 

*  Lord  Moncreiff*!  EvicUnce  on  Patronftg^. 

OH 
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on  the  subject  bj  those  Presbyterian  purists^  to  whom  the  law  of 
patronage  liad  always  been  a  prescriptive  and  conventional  griev-* 
ance,  were  coldly  received.     The  first  announcement  of  an  *  anti- 
patronage  society'  by  'members  and  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland' — (ministers  who  owed  their  appointment  to  patronage) 
—was  received  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  pity  and  surprise ;  and 
the  earnest  importunity  of  their  appeals  to  the  public  for  aid  to 
onable  them  to  defray  the  expense  of  their  purchased  but  unpaid- 
for  patronages  seemed  sufficiently  to  denote  that  for  some  years 
at  least  the  society  maintained  no  very  vigorous  or  popular  exist- 
ence. 

But  times  more  favourable  both  for  lay  and  clerical  agitation 
wrived.     The  coincidence  of  '  the  desire  to  popularise  the  ccclesi- 
utical  constitution'  of  the  Scottish  Churchy  with  ^the  movement 
vliich  took  place  a  year  or  two  before  in  the  political  constitution 
of  the  country/  would  be  in  itself  suspicious  and  remarkable, 
but  the  connection  between  the  two,  as  cause  and  effect,  does  not 
appear  to  be  disputed  by  Dr.  Chalmers.'''     The  oppositi(m  to 
the  existing  law  of  patronage  was  one  of  the  forms  in  which  the 
revolutionary  spirit  displayed  itself  in  (Scotland.     The  first  overt 
act  of  hostility  to  the  law  of  })atronage  took  place  in  the  memorable 
>ear  of  183^  :  after  the  revolutionary  convulsions  of  1830  had  dis- 
located Europe,  and  the  success  of  the  reform  agitation  at  home 
W\  carried  into  the  general  mind  a  feverish  longing  for  innovation 
^d  a  superstitious  deference  for  the  mere  expression  of  the  de- 
''locratic  will.     To  certain  political  intriguers,  who  were  eager 
^^  make  a  tool  of  the  Church,  patronage  presented  an  inviting, 
^d  it  was  now  thought  a  practicable,  object  of  attack.     It  was  a 
*dlient   point  in  the  polity   of  the  church,   upon   which  it  was 
Uiought  that,  in   the  present  restless  and  unbalanced  state  of 
opinion,  conscientious  convictions,  and  party  sj^irit — ancient  pre- 
Jvidices  and  recent  appetite  for  change — pressure  from  without, 
^imI  wavering  from  some  portion  of  the  garrison  within — might  all 
%^  brought  to  bear  with  combined  operation. 

A  direct  and  avowed  attack  on  patronage,  however,  would  have 

>n  too  bold  a  step.     Many  who  were  prepared  practically  to 

5^ullify  the  right  by  subjecting  it  to  limitations  inconsistent  with 

^ts  exercise — ^many  who  conscientiously  believed  that  this  mutila- 

^ioa,  of  the  right  of  patronage  was  required  for  the  well-being  of 

the  churchr — would  have  been  startled  by  the  proposal  for  its 

^bolitioiL    Even  those  wLo  were  prepared  to  go  the  whole  length, 

^nd  who  steadfastly  contemplated  this  as  their  ultimate  object, 

could  not  delude  themselves  into  the  belief  that  the  church  could 

liy  her  own  powers  abrogate  at  once  the  law  of  the  land.     It  was 

*  What  ought  the  Church  and  the  People  of  ScotUod  to  do  now  ?  p.  5. 

necessary 
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necessary  in  the  mean  time^  in  order  to  secure  the  support  oK 
majority  in  the  Assembly,  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  proposal  whic:^ 
while  it  professed  to  leave   the  right  of  patronage   untouch^ 
should  yet  in  truth  and  substance  render  it  ineffectual.     It  is 
importance  to  observe,  in  reference  to  the  way  in  which  the  object 
of  the  party  have  gradtuilly  developed  themselves,  that  in  tiM 
'overtures'  submitted  to  the  assembly  in  1832  on  the  subject  0/ 
patronage^  not  only  was  the  intention  of  advocating  its  abolitioD 
denied^  but  even  the  idea  of  giving  a  veto  to  the  majority  of  the 
congregation  upon  the  appointment  by  the  patron  was  studiously 
disclaimed ;  Lord  Moncreiff,  in  particular,  expressing  his  surprise 
that  such  an  inference  should  be  drawn  from  the  overtures  under 
discussion,  which  merely  proposed  to  render  the  formal  call  or 
consent — which  as  a  matter  of  practice,  though  not  of  law,  had 
always  been  given  by  a  few  of  the  parishioners  to  the  nomination 
by  the  patron — more  real  and  effectual.*     In  1833  the  very  pro- 
posal of  giving  a  veto  to  the  majority  of  the  congregation  toas 
submitted  to  the  Assembly  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  support^  by  the 
vote  of  Lord  Mancreiff. 

It  is  of  course  no  matter  of  surprise  that,  in  the  strangely  com- 
posite body  by  whom  the  veto  was  advocated,  the  most  opposite 
views  should  prevail  as  to  the  grounds  on  which  it  ought  to  be 
rested;  some  claiming  for  it  the  sanction  of  direct  scriptural 
authority — others  content  to  rest  it  on  no  higher  basis  than  expe- 
diency ;  some  contending  that  the  proposed  measure  was  but  a 
return  to  the  ancient  law  and  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land— others  admitting  its  novelty,  but  maintaining  that  it  was 
competent  for  the  church  by  her  own  inherent  powers  to  establish 
any  new  limitation  she  pleased  upon  the  right  of  patronage.  But 
it  does  appear  somewhat  singular  that  not  a  few  of  those  who 
advocated  the  measure  in  1833,  and  maintained  its  competency 
and  legality,  did  so  with  a  secret  consciousness — which  the  event 
has  justified — that  it  was  neither  agreeable  to  the  existing  law, 
nor  within  the  powers  of  the  Assembly,  and  that  the  probable 
result  would  be  a  collision  with  the  courts  of  law,  and  the  conse- 
quent sacrifice  of  the  temporalities  of  the  church.  Among  these, 
we  regret  to  say,  was  the  most  distinguished  supporter  of  the 
measure.  Dr.  Chalmers.  He  has  repeatedly  admitted  that 
these  consequences  were  distinctly  foreseen  by  himself ;  and 
that  a  '  great  blunder'  was  committed  by  the  Assembly  when 
they  ultimately  passed  the  measure  in  1 834 ! 

*  Adverting  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Whigham,  who  )iad  pointed  out  the  clear  drift  oi 
the  overtures,  his  lordship  observed, '  What  is  the  next  point  in  his  speech f  He  laid 
that  tliose  who  wished  to  remit  tliese  overtures  to  a  committee  maintain  that  there  ii^ 
or  ought  to  l)e,  a  veto  in  the  majority  of  the  congregation.  I  have  not  heard  that  main- 
tained.* 

An 
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An  outline  of  the  important  debate  of  1833  will  sufficiently 
place  before  the  reader  the  general  grounds  on  which  a  change 
*n  the  law  was  advocated  and  resisted.  It  will  have  this  farther 
advantage,  that  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  opponents  of  the 
measure  for  their  resistance  to  the  proposed  change,  on  the 
grounds  of  its  injustice  and  inexpediency,  apart  from  its  illegality, 
^"ill  afibrd  an  answer  by  anticipation  to  the  reasonings  of  those 
who  would  now  endeavour  to  obtain  from  the  legislature  what  the 
church  at  last  confesses  herself  unable  to  accomplish. 

The  speech  of  Dr.  Chalmers  on  this  occasiim  was  an  epitome 

of    the    character   of  the  man:    fenent,  enthusiastic,  generally 

haunted  by  some  (me  idea  which  rules  over  his  mind  like  a  spell, 

tc»  the  exclusion  of  all  countervailing  or  collateral  considerations ; 

distrustful  of  human  nature^  and  yet  always  confident  of  his  own 

power  of  controlling  it  by  means  of  some  fa^-ouritc  moral  or  poH- 

tic?al  panacea;  a  confidence  that  seems  in  no  case  to  be  shaken 

K3  V  the  accident  that  this  latest  specific  often  stands  out  in  startling 

c^ontradiction  to  that  which  it  has  supplanted.     As  an  oratorictd 

f^fTort  the  speech  had  its  fascinations ;  the  momentous  topics  which 

^  t  agitated,  the  really  sound  and  striking  remarks  which  it  occasion- 

5^1  ly  embodied,  could  not  fail  to  arouse  attention^  when  clothed  in 

■^Viat  picturesque  and  peculiar  eloquence  which  had  often  com- 

"*v^unicated  an  air  of  novelty  to  the  veriest  truisms^  by  the  un- 

^^oulh  grandeur  which  it  stamped  up(m  their  expression.     But 

^-s  a  piece  of  logical  reasoning,  the  speech  was  a  phenomenon. 

I^  t  presented  the  strangest  union  of  sobriety  and  rashness;  of  just 

^V'iews  of  human  nature  in  some  respects,  with  the  most  delusive 

^^nd  impracticable  notions  in  others ;    and  of  concessions  which 

^le  candour  of  his  nature  extorted  from  the  s])eaker,  with  an  ap- 

X^arent  insensibility  to  the  fact  that  upon  every  just  principle  of 

'Reasoning  these  concessions  were  fatal  to  his  whole  argument. 

Nothing,  for  instance,  could  be  more  just  than  the  picture  he 
Orew  of  popular  election;  the  caballing,  the  scandal  to  which 
it  gave  rise;  the  interested  motives  of  the  bad,  the  *  gullibility ' 
^  the  good  ;  their  hopeless  incapacity  to  choose  a  pastor ;  and  the 
Necessity  of  a  check  by  the  Church  itself,  not  only  on  careless 
patrons,  but  on  '  a  graceless  population ;'  and  then,  hanng  painted 
these   evils  with  a  power  of  graphic  and  sarcastic  expression^ 
which  would  have  led  any  one  ignorant  of  his  vie^\'s  to  suppose 
tiiat  he  meant  to  give  to  the  proposed  measure  the  most  uncompro- 
mising opposition,  he  suddenly  set  himself  to  maintain  that  the 
ame  people  who  were  so  utterly  incompetent  to  choose^  were  so 
admieably  fitted  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  object  of  the  patron's 
rhoice,  that  their  simple  negative,  unaccompanied  by  any  reasons^ 
ought  to  be  conclusive  against  the  presentee  ;  and  that  all  those 
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grievous  and  admittecl  evils  which  attended  a  direct  voice  in  L  t2i 
choice  of  a  pastor  would  disappear  at  once  in  the  case  of  an  vcxxj- 
reasoning  rejection ! 

The  main  grounds  relied  on  by  the  advocates  of  a  popular 
veto  without  reasons  assumed  something  of  the  following  shape  : 
That  if  the  veto,  in  the  precise  form  in  which  it  w^  now  proposed!^ 
was  a  novelty^  the  principle  at  least  was  of  scriptural  authority  > 
coeval  with  the  Presbyterian  establishment;  laid  down  in  il^ 
Second  Book  of  Discipline  ;  and  if  not  expressly  enacted,  at  least 
recognised  by  statute  :  that  even  if  it  were  an  admitted  noveltv, 
the  Church,  being  bound  by  statute  to  admit  only  a  qualified  pre- 
sentee, might  declare  non- acceptability  to  a  congregation  a  dis- 
qualification, as  she  had  declared  ignorance  of  Hebrew,  Gaelic, 
or  any  other  supposed  requisite  for  the  cure,  to  be  so  :  that  the  ordi- 
nary range  of  objection  competent  to  the  peoples-embracing,  as 
they  assumed  it  did,  only  doctrine,  learning,  and  morals — was  quite 
inadequate  to  meet  the  many  cases  of  o])jections,  serious  in  them- 
selves, yet  falling  under  none  of  these  categories  :  nay,  that  the 
most  important  objections  to  the  spiritual  efficiency  or  us<^fulness 
of  the  presentee  might  exist  without  being  capable  of  being  stated 
in  a  distinct  or  tangible  form  by  ignorant  but  pious  persons  to  a 
church  court ;  while  even  if  so  stated  it  appeared  to  be  doubtful 
whether,  under  the  existing  law,  any  effect  could  be  given  to  them : 
that  the  simple  disinclination  of  the  congregation,  if  not  proceed- 
ing from  factious  or  unworthy  motives,  was  in  itself  conclusive 
proof  that  the  individual  objected  to  was  unfit  to  instruct  or  edify 
that  congregation  :  that  by  any  other  rule  extreme  injustice  would 
be  done  to  humble  and  pious  congi*egations  by  ha\'ing  the  formal 
ministrations  of  an  uncongenial  minister  forced  upon  them  :  and 
that  only  by  the  recognition  of  a  negative  by  the  people  withoul 
the  necessity  of  reasons  could  there  be  secured  to  the  Church  ol 
Scotland  that  salutary  and  vigorous  efficiency,  from  which  it  was 
at  the  same  time  with  singular  inconsistency  admitted  that  under 
the  existing  system  she  had  not  declined. 

If  the  arguments  of  the  opponents  of  the  measure  were  less 
vehemently  stated,  they  appear  at  least  more  consistent,  more 
agreeable  to  law  and  to  the  experience  of  human  nature. 

What  scriptural  sanction,  it  was  asked,  could  be  claimed  for 
the  principle  of  ^  popular  veto  ?  Tlie  doctrines  advanced  on 
the  other  side,  if  true,  necessarily  led  to  popular  election,  which 
was  studiously  disclaimed,  instead  of  a  simple  negative  on  the 
choice  of  the  patron.  The  vague  and  pliable  texts  quoted  in 
support  of  them  might  with  equal  propriety  be  cited  in  support 
of  any  ecclesiastical,  nay,  of  any  political  change.  The  direct 
sanction  of  scriptural  authority  was  accordingly  disclaimed  by  the 
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11  exicni  was  saaciioiieu  u;  lua  leguiaiure. 
.f  the  initiative  was  always  with  the  patron,  juat  as  little 
ptaple  ever  possessed  the  right  of  putting:  a.  capri- 
id  unreaiomng  negative  upon  his  choice.  From  first  to 
n  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  as  the 
leA  Church  of  Scotland,  in  1567,  down  to  the  Act  of  1712. 
bad  been  unalterably  this: — presentation  by  the  patron; 
a,  but  on  reasons  staled,  by  the  people  ;  decision  on  those 
by  the  Ecclesiastical  Court.  The  place  of  objectors,  but 
ns  '  stated  and  substantiated'  to  the  presbytery,  was  the  only 
vhich  the  language  of  the  Church,  twtb  in  early  and  later 
niformly  assigned  to  the  people.'  *  A  popular  veto  was 
impled  as  a  popular  election. 

ii^umcnt  on  the  point,  that  the  Veto  Act  was  inconsistent 
existing  statute  law.  It  is  unnecessary  after  the  decision  of  the 
>f  Lords  to  refer  to.  But  if  the  presbytery,  it  was  then  urged, 
;ar1y  Imund  by  the  law  of  the  land  to  admit  tu  the  benelicc 
qualified  presentee,'  the  proiiusltion  that  tbcy  might  by  their 
hority  rcijuire  as  a  quanfivatton  acceptability  to  a  majority 
ongregaiion,  (vas  a  quibble  too  inisernble  to  be  maintained, 
rery  one  of  the  acts  of  parliament,  as  from  the  i)lain  reason 
hing  itself,  qualification  was  evidctilly  something  ciiisting 
'esentce  himself,  not  in  the  caprices  of  others — something, 
iCDCC  or  absence  of  which  the  jiatron  could  ap])rehend,  and 
ipctcnt  tribunal  could  adjudicate  ujwii ;  and  to  say  that  a 
n  altogether  extrinsic  should  suddenly  bo  imposed  as  a 
ition,  would  be  about  as  reasonable  as  it  would  be  to 
for  the  first  time,  in  1&S3,  that  it  should  henceforth  be 
7f  qualification  that  the  presentation  by  the  patron  should 
itersigned  by  the  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly. 
1  the  proposed  measure  could  not  be  defended  occcnxling 
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the  forfeiture  of  her  lep:al  rights  as  an  endowed  and  establishe< 
Church  by  her  adherence  to  it. 

But,  in  point  of  expediency,  the  measure  was  olnectionable  a 
it  was  illegal  and  excessive  in  respect  of  power.  On  what  prin 
ciple  of  reasoning  or  common  sense  could  the  people — confessedlj 
unfit  to  be  intrusted  with  the  choice  of  their  pastor — be  safely 
trusted  to  sit  in  judgment  upon,  and  to  condem  trresponitibhf,  am 
without  the  assignment  of  reasons,  the  choice  of  another?  Mus 
not  interest,  ignorance,  party  spirit,  prejudice,  spiritual  pride 
intrigue,  misrepresentation,  all  the  disturbing  elements,  intrinsic 
or  extrinsic,  which  polluted  the  popular  choice,  be  expected  ir 
like  manner  to  trouble  the  popular  veto ;  nay,  to  operate  wit! 
even  less  restraint  in  the  latter  case,  since  the  moral  responsibility 
whic'h  to  some  extent  was  felt  to  be  involved  in  the  act  of  choice 
was  in  a  great  degree  withdrawn  when  the  only  question  was, 
whether  a  negative  should  be  put  upon  the  choice  sdready  made 
by  another.  And  if  the  security  for  a  just  sentence  by  a  popular 
court  of  appeal,  judging  irresponsibly  and  in  secrecy,  was  thus 
slender  ;  if,  according  to  all  the  admitted  probabilities  of  humar 
nature,  gross  injustice  must  be  the  frequent  result,  how  strange 
that  those  who  urged  so  feelingly  the  hardship  of  intruding  at 
unacceptable  minister  upon  a  reluctant  congregation,  should  h* 
so  insensible  to  the  opposing  hardship  of  extruding  a  worthy  mai 
from  the  ministry  in  consequence  of  a  rejection  felt  by  the  pres 
bytery  to  be  capricious  and  unjust,  but  which,  under  the  proposea 
law,  they  were  to  be  compelled,  as  blind  and  helpless  instruments 
to  carry  into  execution. 

Nor  would  the  injury  so  done — grievous  even  if  inflicted  in 
single  instance — be  confined  to  the  mere  case  of  the  individual 
rejected.     It  would  ine\ntably  operate  most  unfavourably  upop 
the  whole  structure  and  character  of  the  Church  itself,  by  lowefl 
ing  the  standard  of  its  literature  and  attainments ;  by  substitc 
ting  a  factitious  and  conventional  enthusiasm,  and  the  arts  of 
vulgar  popular  oratory,  for  sound  learning  and  sober  piety ;  b 
banishing  from  the   Church  those  candidates    for  the  ministc 
whose  more  sensitive  feelings,  or  more  unhending  principles^  les 
them  to  shrink  from  the  idea  of  an  irresponsible  popular  tria 
with  its  unworthy  preliminaries  ;  and  by  destroying  the  indepenc 
ence  of  those  who  remained,  and  whose  ambition — being  mad 
of  sterner  stuff — enabled  them  to  stoop  to  those  compliances  h 
which  the  weaknesses,  as  well  as  the  better  principles,  of  thes 
judges  might  be  enlisted  in  their  favour. 

Above  all,  where  was  the  present  necessity  for  this  violent  an 
confessedly-hazardous  change  ?  The  moment  chosen  was  0K3 
when  it  was  admitted  that  the  evils  of  improper  appointments  ha< 
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^ver  been  so  little  felt ;  when  patrons  in  general  bad  been  exer- 
^sing  their  privilege  with  a  conscientious  sense  of  responsibility, 
'^hen  the  Church  was  unusually  efficient  and  conspicuous  for 
liety  and  learning.  If  this  was  conceded,  but  if  it  was  urged  that 
lie  measure  was  necessary  as  a  security  against  relapse  into  a 
orse  Slate  of  things,  it  was  answered  that  the  existing  laws  of 
Tic  Church,  if  conscientiously  administered  by  the  Church  Courts 
hemselves,  were  fully  adequate  to  the  purpose.  The  right  of 
bjection  given  to  every  member  of  the  congregation  was  not 
imitcd.,  as  the  other  party  for  their  own  purposes  assumed,  merely 
o  morals,  doctrine,  and  literature.  Everything  which  regarded 
he  suitableness  of  the  presentee  for  the  particular  charge — his 
nability  to  edify  that  particular  congregation  from  any  cause,  phy- 
rical  or  moral — fell  within  the  term  qualification .  might  be  stated 

an  objection  by  the  congregation,  and  sustained  as  a  ground  of 
■•ejection  by  the  Church  Courts,  without  appeal.  That  there  could 
\\e  any  difficulty  in  stating  the  ground  of  objection,  whatever  it  was, 
in  an  intelligible  form,  to  a  presbytery,  anxious,  if  they  did  their 
<luty,  to  g:ive  full  weight  to  the  conscientious  scruples  of  the  people, 
^as  a  chimera  which  never  had  or  could  have  a  practical  existence ; 
and  if  such  was  the  ample  range  of  objection  open  to  the  congre- 
^tion  and  to  the  Church  Courts,  embracing  everything  which  could 
affect  the  suitableness  of  the  presentee  for  the  particular  ministry, 
^'hat  reasonable  conjecture  could  be  formed  as  to  those  latent  and 
intangible  objections,  those  undefined  and  indefinable  repug- 
nancies, for  which  such  reverence  appeared  to  be  claimed,  except 
that  they  were  of  that  class  w^hich  it  was  dangeroiis  rather  than 
difficult  for  the  objector  to  explain? 

It  was  needless  to  point  out  how  completely  the  proposed  law, 
by  Vvhich  the  negative  of  the  mjyority,  unaccompanied  with  reasons, 
was  to  be  conclusive  against  the  presentee,  was  opposed  to  the 
whole  system  and  essential  character  of  presbytery.  Not  only 
did  it  convert  the  right  of  the  patron  io  present  into  a  mere  right 
to  propose,  but  it  annihilated  the  constitutional  jurisdiction  of 
the  Church  Courts  to  judge  of  the  qualification  of  ministers :  it 
prostrated  the  legal  and  spiritual  authority  of  presbyteries  before 
•  the  will  of  the  people  ;'  transferred  to  them  the  Church's  '  right 
of  collation  ;*  and  converted  its  presbyteries  into  mere  mechanical 
engines  for  registering  dissents,  and  ministerially  executing  the 
decree  of  the  majority  of  congregations.* 

True^  the  presbyteries  might  still  presence  much  of  the  reality 

*  la  reality  the  majority  who  decide  aie  the  nugority  of  'heads  of  families;*  a  some- 
vkit  ambiguous  dnignation ;  but  with  reference  to  the  argument,  it  is  nut  wortli  while 
to  indst  on  the  difference;  though  so  far  as  it  goes  it  only  renders  the  Veto  Act  less 
defenribic  ia  principle^  and  more  obnoxious  in  its  practical  application. 
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of  power  without  the  uppearance  of  it ;  for  their  constitutional 
right  of  judgement  on  the  qualifications  of  the  presentee  they  might 
now  be  enabled  to  substitute  the  secret  and  under-hand  guidance 
of  the  choice  of  the  people,  and,  under  the  shelter  of  their  rejec- 
tion, attain  their  own  ends ;  but  by  what  scenes  of  influence,  in- 
trigue, intimidation,  discord,  and  dissatisfaction,  must  this  be 
effected  ;  at  what  a  sacrifice  of  their  own  usefulness  and  estima- 
tion as  ministers !  '  by  substituting  a  busy,  intermeddling,  factious, 
and  fanatical  clergy  in  lieu  of  the  amiable,  pious,  learned,  and 
unobtrusive  class  of  men  by  whom  the  pastoral  duties  had  hitherto 
been  performed.'* 

In  every  way,  then,  as  opposed  to  law  and  practice — as  uncalled 
for  at  the  time — as  unnecessary  at  any  time — as  fraught  with  gross 
injustice  to  patrons  and  presentees,  with  grievous  injury  to  the 
character  of  the  people — and  as  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the 
whole  scheme  of  Presbyterian  Church  government,  the  proposed 
measure  ought  to  be  resisted ;  and  the  General  Assembly  ought 
to  declare — 

*  That  in  all  cases  in  which  a  person  is  presented  to  a  vacant  parish« 
it  is  by  the  law  of  the  Church,  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  the  land,  com 
petent  for  the  heads  of  families  in  full  and  regular  communion  with  th 
Church  to  give  in  to  the  presbytery,  within  the  bounds  of  which  th 
vacant  parish  lies,  objections  of  whatever  nature  against  the  presentee 
or  against  the  settlement  taking  place ;  that  the  presbytery  shall  delL 
berately  consider  these  objections ;  that  if  they  find  them  nnfoundec 
or  originating  from  causeless  prejudices,  they  shall  proceed  to  the  settle 
ment ;  hut  if  they  find  thai  they  are  wellfounded^  that  they  reject  tJieprc 
sentaiion^  the  presentee  being  unqualified  to  receive  it ;  it  being  compe 
tent  to  the  parties  to  appeal  from  the  sentence,  if  they  shall  see  cause.' 

The  smallness  of  the  majority  by  which  the  motion  herequotcci 
which  was  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Cook  in  opposition  to  thi 
proposed  Veto  Law,  was  carried  in  1833  (amounting  only  t^ 
twelve,  while  the  proposal  for  a  committee  had  been  negatived  i' 
1832  by  a  majority  of  forty-two),  sufficiently  showed  that  in  tl* 
next  struggle  the  supporters  of  the  Veto  Act  would  be  successfiL 
Accordingly  the  measure  was  introduced  in  the  next  AssembL 
of  1834  by  Lard  Man a-eiff  (the  same  learned  judge  to  whom  tl* 
proposal  had  appeared  a  startling  novelty  in  183£),  and  carries 
by  a  majority  of  forty-six. 

In   two  points,  however,  the  Veto  Act,  as    passed  in    183-^ 

*  *  Reasons  of  Protest,'  by  the  Dean  of  Faculty,  1 834.  Tlie  gome  gentleman  s  Letter 
the  Chancellor,  named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  though  defective  in  point  ofarraiigemep 
and  chargeable  with  repetition — faults  which  naturally  result  from  the  wty  iii  which 
appears  to  have  been  composed — in  the  few  horee  intercitivee  of  a  laborious  pH>f<Msioc* 
life — is  a  i)erformance  of  sterling  weight  and  vigour,  and,  taken  in  connexion  with  Wm^ 
learned  and  conclusive  argument  in  the  Auchterarder  case,  contains  the  essence  of  o^^ 
which  has  be«u  since  spokcu  or  written  upon  the  question. 
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•as  different  from  the  measure  rejected  in   1833 ;  and  both  are 
•^^ost  important  with  reference   to  the  real  objects  of  those  by 
hom  the  revolution  in  the  polity  of  the  Church  was  proposed. 
The   certainty  that   an   absolute   veto,    unaccompanied   with 
'easons,  and  subject  to  no  review,  would  in  many  cases  be  abused ; 
hat  it  would  be  perverted  into  an  instrument  of  malice,  or  used 
s  a  means  of  securing  a  more  favourite  candidate,  or  exercised 
ot  from  conscientious  grounds  of  objection,  but  under  the  in- 
"^uence  of  cabal,  interest,  or  any  other  irreligious  feeling,  was 
^5o   obvious   that   the  warmest   supporters   of    the   Veto    could 
Jiot  shut    their   eyes    to   it.       For    this   evil    the    measure,   as 
ciriginally   proposed,  professed  to  pro%4de  a  remedy, — an  awk- 
"ward  one,    no  doubt,   but   still   not  without   its  efficiency.     It 
j)rovided  that  the  dissent  of  the  majority,  without  reasons,  should 
"lie  conclusive,  'save  and  except  where  it  is  clearly  established  by 
the  patron,  presentee,  or  any  of  the  minority,  that  the  said  dissent  is 
founded  in  corrupt  And  malicious  combination,  or  not  truly  founded 
in  any  objection  personal  to  the  presentee,  in  regard  to  his  minis- 
feriai  gifts  or  qualifications y  either  in  general  or  with  reference  to 
that  particular  parish.^     No  doubt  the  onus  of  establishing  the 
ct)rrupt  motive  of  the  objectors  was  here  thrown  on  the  patron,  the 
presentee,  or  the  minority  ;  but  still  we  agree  with  Lord  Moncreiff, 
'\i\io  insisted  strongly  on  the  efficiency  of  this  guarantee^  that  the 
jiowcr  of  inquiry  into  motives  thus  given,  and  of  which  the  presby- 
tery were  to  be  the  judges,  was  ^extremely  important  to  meet  the 
cases  which  may  easily  be  conceived  of  aroundless  and  unfair 
frpposition,  originating  in  the  desire  of  serving  another  candidate, 
or  directed  to  very  different  ends  from  the  satisfactory  settlement 
cf  the  parish.*  *     And  such  was  also  the  ^Hiew  taken,  both  of  the 
necessity  and  importance  of  this  check,  in  the  evidence  given  by 
many  of  the  leading  members  of  the  party  in  the  Church  to  which 
Lord  Moncreiff  belongs,  before  the  patronage  committee,  in  the 
spring  of  1834 ;  one  reverend  gentleman.  Dr.  Simpson  (Questions, 
9U,  9SS,  102S,  7)  suggesting  that,  'in  addition  to  the  protection 
that  Dr.  Chalmers's  motion  gave  to  the  presentee  and  patron/  a 
solemn  declaration  should  be  made  by  the  objectors  tliat  their  dis*- 
sent  proceeded  on  the '  honest  conviction  that  they  could  not  be  be- 
nefited by  the  ministration  of  the  person  presented  by  the  patron.' 
Will  it  be  believed  that  the  power  of  proving  corrupt  motives  on 
the  part  of  the  majority  thus  reserved  to  the  patron  and  presentee 
—admitted  to  be  so  necessary  in  1833  as  a  check  on  abuses*-* 
to  which  Lord  Moncreiff'  attaches  very  great  importance' — ^which 
Dr.  Chalmers  embodies  in  the  shape  of  an  express  exceptioii 

*  Report  of  fhf  Dcbftte  in  1833,  on  the  Overtures  ancnt  Calls,  p.  186. 
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from  his  measure — is  dropped  entirely  in  the  Veto  Act  of  1 834 
and  the  '  solemn  declaration'  which  Dr.  Simpson  had  proposed 
not  as  a  substitute  for  this  cheeky  but  as  an  additional  security,  i 
left  as  the  sole  and  worthless  guarantee  against  corrupt,  capri 
cious,  vindictive,  or  interested  rejections — as  if  the  men  who  hac 
really  been  influenced  by  such  motives,  but  who  knew  that  al 
inquiry  into  their  conduct  was  excluded,  would  hesitate  to  emi 
the  declaration  required  ? 

'  Almighty  Crowd !  thou  shorten'st  all  dispute  ; 
Power  is  thine  essence — wit  thine  attribute  I 
Athens  no  doubt  did  righteously  decide 
When  Phocion  and  when  Socrates  were  tried ; 
As  righteously  they  did  those  dooms  repent ; 
Still  they  were  wise  whatever  way  they  went.* 

The  second  point  of  distinction  between  the  proposed  measure 
of  1833  and  the  Act  of  1834  was  most  important  as  a  test  o' 
the  sincerity  of  those  who  advocated  the  change  on  the  ground  tha 
the  dissent  of  a  majority  was  in  all  cases,  and  on  grounds  of  relL 
gious  obligation,  to  be  received  as  a  bar  to  the  settlement  of 
presentee.  By  the  existing  statute-law  of  Scotland,  if  the  patro- 
failed  to  present  within  six  months,  the  right  of  presentation  fe- 
jure  devoluto,  as  it  is  called,  to  the  presbytery.  How,  then,  ws 
the  inalienable  '  right  of  the  Christian  people'  to  object  withoa 
reasons,  dealt  with  by  the  new  law  when  the  patronage  came  to  t 
exercised  by  the  presbytery  ?  Why,  in  that  case,  the  privilege  * 
the  people  ceased:  the  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  constituti(— 
of  the  pastoral  relation  was  dispensed  with  ;  the  case  of  present-s 
tions  by  the  presbytery  was  *  not  to  fall  under  the  operation  of  tfc 
regulations  in  this  and  the  relative  Act  of  Assembly,  but  to  E: 
proceeded  in  according  to  the  general  laws  of  the  Church  in  su^ 
cases  :'^  in  other  words,  nothing  but  objections  stated  and  substa-' 
tiated  were  in  that  case  to  be  received !  The  veto,  as  Lo  " 
Gillies  with  equal  truth  and  point  observed,  which  was  a  w^ 
of  adamant  against  the  patron,  was  to  be  a  web  of  gossam..- 
against  the  presbytery. 

Let  it  be  observed  too,  that,  according  to  the  views  of  the  parr: 
who  of  course  assumed  that  the  veto  was  to  be  submitted  to 
legal,  the  case  of  presentation  jure  devoluto  was  quite  as  likely 
be  the  rule  as  the  exception.  In  practice  it  was  well  known  ttt 
one  presentation  generally  exhausted  the  patron's  term  of  ^ 
months.  The  people,  though  they  might  reject  ad  infnitu::^ 
could  never  themselves  present.  Could  one  veto,  or  at  the  t- 
most  two,  be  effected  through  their  agency,  and  thus  the  ^ 
months  tided  over — the  power  of  presentation  in  every  case  9 
volved  upon  the  Presbyteries ;  and  then  the  obnoxious  limitatic 
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of  their  powers,  by  the  dissent  of  the  majority  being  conclusive 
against  their  presentee,  was  at  once  to  disappear .♦ 

In  1834,  then,  the  measure  was  passed.  Let  us  now  look  to  its 
practical  operation. 

In  1835  the  General  Assembly  found  it  necessary  to  address  to 
the  Presbyteries  and  to  the  Church  a  pastoral  admonition — 
warning  the  people  against  attempts  to  wrest  the  Act  to  undue 
purposes,  and  reminding  them  that 

*  all  caballing  and  canvassing  for  obtaining  the  appointment  of  a  parti- 
cular person  to  be  ministei\  and  all  combination  beforehand  for  that 
purpose  J  are  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  the  Act,  and  ought  to 
disahle  every  man  who  acts  with  a  due  regard  to  his  Christian  character, 
whatever  may  be  his  opinion  on  the  law  of  patronage,  from  conscientiously 
declaring  in  the  terms  which  may  be  required  of  him.' 

A  sound,  and  doubtless  well-merited  admonition,  evincing  by 
its  earnestness  that  it  l)ore  reference  to  more  than  one  foregone 
conclusion ;  unfortunately,  however,  just  as  likely  to  be  obeyed 
by  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed  as  if  the  Venerable  Assembly 
liad  set  a  stone  in  motion  from  a  hi  11 -top,  and  had  recommended 
to  it  to  descend  with  caution  and  circumspection. 

In  point  of  fact,  several  rejections  ha<l  taken  place  in  the  course 
of  J 834  marked  by  features  of  gross  caprice  and  injustice; 
among  others,  that  of  the  presentee  to  Auchterarder,  possess- 
ing the  highest  testimonials  from  the  Presbytery  which  had  li- 
censed him,  and  where  he  had  officiated.  To  that  case,  however, 
we  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  recur.  Meantime  let  us 
proceed,  though  somewhat  at  the  sacrifice  of  chronological  ar- 
rangement, with  a  few  specimens  of  the  working  of  the  Veto 
Act. 

One  feature  which  has  been  extremely  common  in  the  case  of 
the  application  of  the  Veto  is,  that  the  very  same  individuals  who 
have  petitioned  for  the  appointment  of  a  particular  individual  as 
liinister — have  been  the  first  (a  veto  him  when  appointed. 

In  the  case  of  Lethendy,  out  of  the  majority  of  fifty-three  who 
dissented  to  Mr.  Clark,  forty  had  signed  the  petition  for  his  ap- 
]H>intment.  In  Mortlach  fifty  of  those  who  had  petitioned  for 
Mr.  Cruickshank  dissented  against  liim.  Twenty  such  cases 
tui^ht  be  named.  Indeed  the  evil,  and  the  consequent  ridicule 
^nd  exposure,  became  so  palpable  that  by-and-bye  the  Assembly 
Were  obliged  to  pass  the  remarkable  resolution  that  the  Veto 

*  So  incoDtuteiit  aiid  indefensible  was  this  jiort  of  the  measure  felt  to  be,  that  it  was 
dropped  about  /our  gears  ajlerwardit,  though  not  till  alTer  the  Court  of  Session  had,  by 
tlieir  judgment  in  the  Auchtenurder  case,  declared  the  whole  act  illegal.  Had  the  judg- 
ment been  the  other  way,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  convenient  excq)tion  in  favour  of 
the  cleify  would  liave  been  retained. 

should 
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should  not  be  allowed  to  be  exercbed  against  a  presentee  hy  thoi 
who  had  previotisly  petitioned  for  him ! 

In  the  case  of  Logic  Easter,  the  patron,  most  anxious  to  pn 
sent  a  person  who  should  be  acceptable  to  the  parish,  submittc 
to  the  choice  of  the  people  five  clergymen,  ordained  minister 
tried  and  known  already  in  other  cures,  and  of  the  highest  chi 
racter.  The  answer  of  the  people  was,  that  they  had  every  |k>s8 
ble  respect  for  the  gentlemen  named,  but  had  no  intention  < 
accepting  any  of  them,  '  their  minds  being  already  and  determii 
ediy  made  up  to  make  choice  of  no  other'  than  an  individual  ( 
their  own  selection — to  tokom  they  had  already  offered  the  parisl 
The  patron,  finding  it  hopeless  to  deal  with  such  objectors,  pr< 
sented  one  of  the  persons  on  his  list.  He  was  vetoed  as  a  matu 
of  course  ;  all  the  dissentients,  who  had  previously  avowed  that  the 
would  have  no  other  than  the  man  of  their  own  choice,  kacin 
taken  ivithmit  hesitation  the  solemn  declaration  that  they  were  acti 
ated  solely  by  conscientious  motives  in  their  rejection.  The  resn 
was  that,  after  the  parish  had  remained  vacant  nearly  txjoo  yea 
and  a  half  the  patron  was  obliged  to  give  up  every  one  of  tl: 
gentlemen  whom  he  had  named,  and  the  people  condescended  1 
concur  in  the  choice  of  another. 

The  scene  which  occurred  in  the  church  when  the  dissen 
were  taken  in  this  case  is  described  by  the  Presbytery  (mo 
friendly  to  the  veto)  as  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  violence  ac 
indecency ;  one  of  their  own  brethren  exciting  the  multitude,  ar 
they  themselves  being  threatened  with  personal  violence.  Ani 
finally,  as  an  illustration  how  far  the  principle  that  the  end  just 
fies  the  means  may  in  such  cases  be  carried,  it  was  found  that  i 
the  Roll  of  Communicants  which,  as  made  up  and  signed  by  tl 
deceased  clergyman,  formed  the  legal  register  of  those  entitled  i 
dissent,  one  name  had  been  inserted  after  the  completion  of  tl 
roll,  and  after  his  death,  by  a  member  of  Presbytery  ! 

In  the  case  of  the  parish  of  St.  Martin's,  where  Mr.  Fox  Maul 
acting,  in  fact,  as  the  representative  of  the  Government  (the  pr< 
sentation  belonging  to  the  Crown),  had  intimated  his  intention  < 
appointing  to  the  vacant  cure  any  one  whom  four-fifths  of  tl 
parishioners  should  agree  in  selecting,  it  was  found  impossib 
after  two  disorderly  meetings — the  latter  so  tumultuous  ihj 
the  chairman,  Mr.  Nairne,  left  the  chair  in  disgust — to  obtai 
the  requisite  amount  of  concurrence  in  favour  of  any  one  cai 
didate.  The  expedient  of  a  leet  was  then  tried,  and  a  secor 
series  of  competition  preachings  took  place.  The  Roll  of  Con 
municants  for  the  previous  year,  not  having  been  made  up,  no 
came  to  be  adjusted — and 

*The  claims  for  enrolment  were  so  numerous,  and  many  of  them  of  i 

equivoc 
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equivocal  a  kind,  and  the  objectionB  brought  forward  by  the  contending 
parties  were  urged  with  such  vigour,  that  the  Kirk  seesion  raight  be 
compared  to  a  registration  court  held  on  the  eve  of  a  contested  election, 
were  not  the  comparison  too  favourable  for  the  Ecclesiastical  Court/* 

Aeents  perambulated  the  parish  canvassing  the  voters.  Public- 
bouses  were  kept  open  by  individuals  taking  an  active  part  for 
one  candidate  or  another.  The  presence  of  police-officers  and 
of  the  civil  magistrate  was  found  necessary  when  the  votes  came 
to  be  taken. 

*  While  the  vote  was  being  taken  several  stratagems  developed  them- 
selves. An  old  man  had  been  sent  to  a  distance  with  a  letter,  which 
letter  contained  instructions  to  retain  him  until  the  election  was  over, 
A  messenger  was  immediately  despatched  by  the  opposite  party  to  bring 
him — but,  not  being  found,  his  daughter  was  admitted  in  his  stead  ;^ 

her  vote  of  course  being  received  as  that  of  the  male  head  of  a 
family !  The  result  was  a  small  majority  in  favour  of  one  of  the 
candidates,  obtained,  as  it  appeared  to  Government,  by  such 
questionable  means,  that  they  declined  to  appoint  the  candidate 
thus  chosen,  and  bestowed  the  church  upon  the  choice  of  the 
minority. 

*  Inflammatory  placards  and  declamatory  harangues  at  public  meet- 
ings are  among  the  most  innocent  measures  resorted  to,  and  when  angry 
feelings  have  been  awakened  the  continued  application  of  these  means 
5^es  to  keep  alive  the  flame.     Besides  these,  bribery,  intimidation, 
^Intoxication,  and  the  like,  are  the  natural  means  for  stimulating  the 
^orst  passions  of  members  of  society,  and  these  accordingly  have  been 
abundantly  resorted  to.     Even  on  the  day  of  the  moderation  of  the  call 
Persons  have  been  brought  forward  on  that  solemn  occasion  under  the 
^^fluence  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  having  ourselves  witnessed  the 
fact  in  one  case  we  can  easily  credit  what  we  have  heard  regarding 
<^hcrs.*— Church  Review,  1837. 

If  we  pause  bere  it  is  not  that  our  instances  are  exhausted, 
^^ would  they  were — but  that  the  subject  is  too  painful  and  de- 
grading  to    be   longer   dwelt   upon.      Would    not   any   one   in 
jH^msing  these  details  suppose  that  he  was  suddenly  involved  in 
^he  scenes  of  riot,  profligacy,  and  fraud  which  characterise  a  con- 
^sted  Westminster  election  ?     Canvassing  and  bribery,  intimida- 
tion, intoxication,  vitiation  of  the  records,  aljduction  of  voters,  |>cr- 
■onation  of  voters,  desecration  of  churches  by  tumultuary  meet- 
ings, and  the  jpulpit  lending  its  aid  to  stimulate  the  contest  and 
to  deepen  the  confusion!     These  are  the  pacific  consequences 
of  that  measure  which,  according  to  the  sanguine  anticipations  of 
its  mover,  was 

*  Thii  psMBge,  with  some  of  the  sn1)8equeiit  details  of  the  catea  referred  to,  i»  quoted 
^ram  A  statewttmt  in  the  Church  Review,  April  and  May,  lSd7j  for  the  accuracy  of 
^Mch  llw  DcsD  of  Faculty  Touches  iu  a  uote  to  his  Letter. 

«"to 
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' "  to  put  an  end  to  the  trade  of  agitation,"  by  acting  ^^  not  as  a  fon 
in  exercise,  but  as  a  force  in  reserve,"  **  like  the  beautiful  operation 
those  balancing  and  antagonist  forces  in  nature  which  act  by  preasu: 
and  not  by  collision,  and,  by  means  of  an  enerey  which  is  mighty  bt 
noiseless,  maintain  the  quiescence  and  stability  of  our  physic 
system  !"  * — Dr,  Chalmers's  Speech^  1833. 

It  is  said,  no  doubt,  the  veto  law  latterly  has  worked  bettei 
that  there  have  been  fewer  cases  of  the  exercise  of  the  rigl 
The  simple  explanation  of  the  matter  is  that  in  the  majority 
cases,  patrons,  knowing  the  resolution  of  the  people  to  use  u 
sparingly  the  power  vested  in  them,  and  shrinking  from  tl 
prospect  of  vindicating  their  rights  by  litigation,  and  of  the  8{ 
ritual  destitution  of  the  parish  during  the  contest,  have  lattei 
preferred  surrendering  to  the  people  a  privilege  which  had  l 
come  a  mockery  so  far  as  any  real  value  was  attached  to  it,  ai 
remained  a  reality  only  in  the  bad  feeling  and  evil  consequent 
which  its  exercise  was  certain  to  engender.  In  fifty-one  cas 
out  of  ninety-four  vacancies  occurring  prior  to  the  spring  of  182 
the  j)atron  either  handed  over  the  choice  to  the  people,  or  a 
pointed  the  person  whom  they  had  previously  selected.  T 
exercise  of  the  right  could  only  take  place  then  in  the  remainii 
forty-three  cases  ;  and  in  point  of  fact  the  number  of  cases  of  t 
jection  was  greater  in  1837  than  in  1836,  having  risen  nearly 
one-half,  or  eight  out  of  nineteen  presentations. 

All  patrons,  however,  were  not  disposed  to  submit  to  the 
encroachments,  and  accordingly,  so  far  back  as  1834,  shat\ 
after  the  measure  had  passed,  the  presentee  to  the  parish 
Auchterarder,  Mr.  YoUng,  having  been  vetoed,  raised,  in  co 
junfctioti  with  the  patron,  an  action  against  the  Presbytery,  co 
eluding  to  have  it  found  that  their  rejection  of  Mr.  Young 
presentee,  '  without  making  trial  of  his  qualifications  in  coi 
petent  and  legal  form,  and  without  any  objections  having  be 
stated  to  his  qualifications,  or  against  his  admission  as  minister 
the  church  and  parish  of  Auchterarder,*  in  respect  of  a  veto 
the  parishioners,  was  illegal — that  they  '  were  bound  and  astricft 
to  make  trial  of  his  qualifications,  and,  if  found  qualified,  toi 
ccive  and  admit  the  pursuer  as  minister  of  the  church  and  pari 
of  Auchterarder  according  to  law.' 

The  result  is  well  known.  The  Court  of  Session,  after  AM 
elaborate  hearing,  in  which  everything  which  research  or  ing 
nuity  could  bring  to  bear  upon  the  question  was  exhausted,  i 
cided  by  a  majority,  that  the  rejection  in  respect  of  the  veto  w 
illegal — that  the  Presbytery  were  still  bound  to  take  the  pr 
sentee  on  trials,  and,  if  found  qualified,  to  receive  him  as  minist 
of  the  jmrish  to  which  be  had  been  presented  according  to  law. 

Tl 
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The  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Session  was  appealed  against  by 

"«he  Church,  and  affirmed   bj  the  House  of  Lords — the   Lord 

<?hancellor  and  Lord  Brougham  stating  that  the  only  difficulty 

^hcy  had  in  the  case  was  to  conceive  wherein  the  difficulty  felt  by 

-the  minority  of  the  Court  of  Session  had  lain.     Thus  then  the 

illegality  of  the  Act  of  Assembly,  its  violation  of  the  statutory 

<rivil  rights  of  patrons  and  presentees,  was  conclusively  settled  by 

the  supreme  judicature  of  the  country  upon  an  appeal  taken  by 

the  Church  itself. 

The  result  then  which    Dr.   Chalmera  anticipated    from  the 
first — had  occurred.     It  was  now  apparent  that  in  every  case  in 
which  the  Church  proceeded  to  act  upon  her  own  law  *  the  legal 
provision  for  the  sustentation  of  the  ministry  in  that  parish  might 
be  suspended/  to  use  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  Dr.  Chalmers* 
very  singular  motion  in  1 838  ;  or,  in  the  plainer  language  of  his 
pamphlet  of  1840,  'the  temporalities  would  be  severed  from  the 
cure,  the  minister  stripped  of  his  legal  provision,  and  the  good  of  a 
national  establishment  nullified  in  that  parish.*     It  has  been  farther 
admitted  by  him,  that,  had  the  majority  in  the  Assembly  foreseen 
this  consequence,  which  '  put  the  highest  moral  interests  of  the 
country  into  a  state  of  the  most  fearful  precariousness,*  the  veto  law 
^'ould  never  have  been  passed.     What  reasonable  inference  then 
Could  have  been  drawn,  except  that,  now  that  this  dreaded  conse- 
quence had  been  verified,  which  if  foreseen  would  have  prevented 
f he  passing  of  the  Act,  the  Act  would  be  forthwith  rescinded  by 
^he  same  authority  by  which  it  had  inadvertently  been  passed  ? 

Such  was  certainly  the  general  impression  formed  as  to  the 
probable  proceiedings  of  Dr.  Chalmers  and  the  majority  when 
*he  Assembly  met  in  1839,  after  the  affirmance  by  the  House  of 
Lords  of  the  judgment  in  the  case  of  Auchterarder.     Entertain- 
ing certain  views  as  to  her  own  powers,  the  Church  was  (perhaps) 
Entitled  to  assume  the  legality  of  her  own  act,  till  the  supreme 
tribunal  of  the  country  should  declare  it  to  be  illegal.     But  that 
being  done,  reasonable  men  could   not  conceive  that,  with  the 
Consequences  so  clearly  before  them  as  they  appear  to  have  been, 
the  majority  of  the  Assembly  would  still  proceed  to  re-enact  and 
t-e-transmit  to  Presbyteries,  as  the  law  of  the  Church,  the  very 
^ct   which  had  just  been  solemnly  pronounced  to  be  illegal  and 
beyond  its  powers.     Yet  such  was  in  substance  the  motion  of  Dr. 
Chalmers  in  the  Assembly  of  1839>  followed  by  the  relative  ih- 
»tTUCtions  to  Presbyteries.     They  still  resolved  that  the  veto  law 
should  not  be  abandoned ;  they  still  made  it  im])erative  on  Pres- 
byteries, in  the  case  of  dissent  by  a  majority,  to  refuse  to  take  the 
presentee  on  trials,  the  very  point  which  had  m  temUnis  been 
decided  to  be  illegal  in  the  Auchterarder  case.     The  drift  of  Dr. 

Chalmers* 
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Chalmers'  motion,  iLough  studiously  wrapped  up  in  a  veil  of 
Bcure  expression,  was  in  truth,  as  plainly  described  by  the  I> 
of  Faculty,  open  resistance  to  the  law  of  the  land  ! 

An  attempt  has  no  doubt  been  made,  and  by  Dr.  Chalm 
himself,  to  escape  this  consequence,  and  to  maintain  that,  in 
course  adopted  by  the  Church  since  the  decision  in  the  case 
Auchterarder,  she  has  not  been  guilty  of  any  opposition  to 
law.     *  We  svspended,'  says  he,   *  the  execution  of  the  law : 
kept  the  law  unrepealed,  though  meanwhile  not  acted  vpon, 
we  should  ascertain  whether  or  not  it  would  be  legalised  in  ¥ 
liament/     Would  not  any  one  suppose  on  reading  this  statem 
that  the  instructions  to  Presbyteries  in   1839  had  been  in 
meantime  not  to  apply  the  Veto  Act — not  to  receire  disse 
without  reasons — not  to  refuse  to  take  presentees  on  trials — 
to  proceed  according  to  the  former  law  of  the  Church — '  the  gt 
rat  law  of  the  Church  in  such  cases,' — till  the  proposed  alterat 
should  obtain  the  sanction  of  Parliament. 

How  stood  the  fact  ?  By  the  regulations  which  were  transmitt 
and  re-enacted  into  an  interim  act,  in  1 839,  the  Presbytery  wer 
much  bound  as  ever  to  allow  the  veto  to  be  applied  ;  and  the  if 
once  applied  operated  as  a  final  rejection  by  the  law  of  18 
True,  the  Presbyteries  were  directed  to  report  *  all  disputed  caa 
to  the  next  General  Assembly.  But  what  was  there  left  to 
port,  if  the  veto  was  once  taken  ?  While  the  law  of  the  Chu 
stood  unrecalled,  the  fate  of  the  presentee  was  sealed.  1 
Assembly  themselves  were  bound  by  it;  they  could  have  d 
nothing  upon  the  report  of  the  Presbytery.  Was  this  no  res 
ance  to  law  ?  The  law  says  to  Presbyteries  in  express  ter 
'  Proceed  to  take  the  presentee  on  trials  :*  the  Church  says 
expressly  by  the  directory  of  ]  839,  ^  Do  not  proceed  to  take 
presentee  on  trials ;  proceed  to  receive  the  veto,  which  for  c 
excludes  you  from  taking  him  on  trials^  and  then  report  the  c 
to  the  General  Assembly.'* 

But,  adds  Dr.  Chalmers,  we  showed  our  respect  for  the  law 
abandoning  the  Church's  claim  to  present  jure  devoluio  afu 
veto,  and  by  instructing  the  Presbytery  *to  offer  no  furt 
resistance  to  the  claims  of  Mr.  Young,  or  the  patron,  to  the  emc 
ments  of  the  benefice  of  Auchterarder;'  that  is  to  say,  t 
yielded  what  the  law,  as  a  matter  of  course,  would  have  refu 
to  them.  We  pass  over  the  rather  curious  fact,  that  the  Chu 
is  at  this  moment — in  another  form — claiming  these  very  emc 


*  So  stood  matters  till  1840,  when  without  a  word  of  remark  the  regulatioi 
to  the  Teto  were  renewed,  but  with  a  direction  to  stop  short  and  report  tfie  procee<] 
at  an  earlier  stage ;  in  order  to  give  a  colour  to  the  pretext  that  the  law  was  not  iu 
mean  time  set  at  defiance. 
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menu,  as  vacant  stipend  (vacant  by  their  own  illegal  act !)  fallings 
ill  terms  of  law  to  the  Ministers'  Widows'  Fund.     But  suppose 
the  claim  to  the  emolujnents  of  Auchterarder  bond  fide  abandoned, 
ihes  there  remain  behind  no  resistance  to  the  law  ?     Does  not 
every  member  of  every  Presbytery  who  holds  his  benefice  from 
tiie  State  on  the  condition  of  performing  the  statutory  duties  pre- 
scribed  to  him — and  among  others,  that  of  giving  effect  accord- 
ing to  law  to  the  patron's  presentation — resist  the  law  when  he 
retains  the  benefit  it  gives,  and  refuses  to  fulfil  the  correlative 
obKgation  it  imposes  by  proceeding  in  terms  of  law  to  take  the 
patron's  presentee  on  trials  ?     is  the  paid  sen^ant  of  the  State — 
placed  in  some  particular  office  for  the  discharge  of  a  particular 
duly,  and  by  his  occupation  of  that  office  excluding  others  from 
perlbrming  it — entitled  to  refuse  performance  of  the  trust  com- 
miued  to  him^  and  yet  plead  that  he  yields  obedience  to  the  law  ? 
To  us  it  appears  inexplicable   how  the  majority  of  the  Assembly 
raa  Continue  endowed  ministers  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland,  refuse  to  perform  their  statutory  duties,  and   yet  talk 
ot  complying  with  the  law,  because  in  the  special  case  where  the 
veto  law  has  been  applied  they  make  no  claim  to  the  temporalities 
J>f  that  particular  benefice.     We  know  that  by  many  this  pretext 
^s  put   forward  with  much  gravity ;  and  there  may  be  some  to 
^'^hom  it  may  wear  the  look  of  argument.     Let  us  see  then  how  it 
**  treated  by  one  of  the  ablest,  most  zealous,   and  most  high- 
'ninded  of  the  supporters  of  the  Church,  Sir  George  Sinclair,  in 
^  recent  and  elaborate  explanation  which  he  has  given  as  to  his 
^iews  of  the  conduct  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  way  in  which  he 
thinks  the  question  might  be  adjusted.      Difiering  as  we  do,  tofo 
^<€'[o,  from  his  conclusions  in  some  other  respects,  it  is  impossible 
*U>t  to  admire  the  candour  and  impartiality  of  his  reasoning  in 
this:*— 

•  I  have,  after  much  reflection,'  says  Sir  George, '  been  led  to  think 

^Kat  after  the  decision  of  the  supreme  civil  couris  iu  the  Auchterarder 

^a»e,  to  which  the  General  Assembly  has  'felt  herself  conscientiously 

^jund  to  decline  giving  effect,  the  Church  has  no  alternative  but  that  of 

^^taining  an  Act  from  the  legislature  for  amicably  adjusting  the  question 

^t4  reference  to  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  patrons  and  the  people,  or 

^f  rtUnquishiufj  the  whole  of  her  temporalitieSy  and  allofjelher  dissolving 

Aer  connexion  \oith  the  state,     I  am  no  lawyer,  but  I  own  it  appears  to 

^e  to  be  equally  consonant  with  the  dictates  of  equity  and  common 

^ense,  that  when  the  Church  refuses  to  take  those  steps  which  the  civil 

Courts  say  that  she  is  bound  to  adopt  in  conformity  to  her  compact  with 

the  state,  she  does  not,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  jiurae  the  irritancy 

6y  merely  renouncing^  pro  tempore  or  pro  lulc  vice,  her  claim  to  tlie 

*  Letter  addressed  to  the  Witness  (Bdinburgh  Paper),  •S'ept.  19, 1840. 
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benefice  of  Auchter order ^  and  assuming  a  position  tohich  precludes  tht 
patron  and  his  presentee  from  realising  their  interest  in  the  stipend^  bu 
thatf  as  she  holds  all  her  other  temporalities  by  precisely  the  same  tenure 
she  cannot  in  justice  retain  any  part  of  them^  but  must  surrender  tk 
whole  into  the  hands  of  the  state^  unless^  as  I  have  already  stated^  th* 
matter  can  be  amicably  settled  through  the  medium  of  an  act  ofparlia 
ment.  If  I  had  an  estate  conBisting  of  maDy  farms  conferred  upon  me 
on  the  condition  that  I  adhered  to  a  certain  system  of  management  aQ( 
rotation,  and  that  I  chose  (however  honestly  in  point  of  motive)  U 
depart  in  the  case  of  any  particular  farm  from  the  system  laid  down  ii 
the  covenant  in  virtue  of  which  alone  I  was  entitled  to  the  property,  anc 
the  supreme  courts  declared  that  I  had  acted  illegally,  it  would  not  b< 
sufficient  that  I  gave  up  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  particular  farm  ii 
question,  but  it  would  become  (as  I  conceive)  my  duty  either  to  sur 
render  the  whole  property,  or  to  implement  the  terms  of  the  agreemen 
as  defined  by  competent  authority.' 

Let  the  Church  be  assured — despite  of  sophistical  rcasoningi 
about  co-ordinate  jurisdictions — that  this  is  the  view  which  im 
partial  men,  and  even  partial  but  honourable  friends,  form  of  hei 
duty  in  this  particular  in  regard  to  the  State. 

'  Resigno  quae  dedit ;  et  me& 
Virtute  me  involvo,  probamque 
Pauperiem  sine  dote  quaero,* 

is  the  only  language  that  can  be  held  by  those  who  conscientiousl; 
feel  themselves  unable  to  give  obedience  to  that  law,  ii 
virtue  of  which  she  holds  her  endowments.  If  the  Churcl 
now  for  the  first  time  after  about  300  years  makes  that  disi 
covery,  and  resiles  from  her  part  of  the  contract,  honour  am 
common  sense  suggest  that  it  must  come  to  an  end  on  both  sides 
While  she  retains  her  temporalities,  her  boast  of  independence  c 
the  law  is  a  ludicrous  and  dishonest  bravado.  What  indeed  d 
the  majority  of  the  Clergy,  safe  in  the  proverbial  security  o 
possession,  suffer  by  the  cheap  assertion  of  independence  ?  Th 
patron  suffers,  whose  right  is  rendered  nugatory ;  the  presente 
suffers^  who,  after  a  life  of  honourable  toil,  is  for  ever  exclude 
from  the  benefice,  and  has  his  prospects  blasted  on  the  very  ev 
of  fulfilment ;  the  parish  suffers  by  being  consigned  to  spiritus 
destitution,  or  left  to  the  ministrations  of  some  occasional  emh 
sary  ;  the  conscientious  minority  of  the  clergy  suffer,  who  b 
obeying  the  law  of  the  land  subject  themselves  to  the  unsparin 
grasp  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  But  as  to  the  majority — ^Aei 
endowments  are  safe — their  withers  are  unwrung ! 

We  have  alluded  to  the  position  in  which  the  minority  of  th 
clergy  were  now  placed  by  the  determination  of  the  Assembl 
to  enforce  the  act  which  the  House  of  Lords  had  declared  to  b 
illegal.     The  hardship  of  their  situation  was  soon  to  be  9tiikingl 

illustratec 
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llustrated.     In  a  former  case,  that  of  Lethendy,  the  majority  of 

:  he  Presbytery  had  come  into  collision  with  the  civil  courts  ;  in 

:  hat  of  Marnoch,  which  now  followed,  the  minority  were  to  come 

.  nto  collision  with  the  ecclesiastical  tribunal.     It  may  be  worth 

rhile  to  contrast  the  spirit  in  which  the  two  courts  <icted. 

In  the  case  of  Lethendy — we  pass  over  its  details — the  pre- 

?ntee,  Mr.  Clark,  having  been  vetoed  by  a  majority,  forty  of  whom, 

usuaU  had  been  petitioners  for  him,  the  Crown  thought  proper 

very  unaccountably  as  appears  to  us,  while  the  question  of  the 

"«^i(hty  of  the  veto  law  was  yet  sub  judice — to  issue  a  second  pre- 
-sentation  to  a  Mr.  Kesson,  <m  which  the  Presbytery  were  about  to 
induct  the   second   presentee,  whom  they  happened  to  favour, 
^ever,  perhaps,  was  there  a  clearer  case  of  civil  right  presented 
for  the  decision  of  the  civil  court.     The  second  presentee  could 
only  be  settled  under  a  regular  presentation ;  but  if  the  first  pre- 
sentation to  Mr.  Clark  was  still  effectual  in  law,  the  second  pre* 
sentation  was  absolutely  void,  and  the  induction  of  Mr.  Kesson 
into  the  benefice  would  have  been  an  induction  without  a  warrant, 
ami  a  gross  invasion  of  Mr.  Clark's  vested  right ;  since,  if  Mr. 
Kesson  was  once  inducted,  Mr.  Clark  was  necessarily  for   ever 
t^xcluded.     Two  successive  interdicts  accordingly  were  obtained 
fcy  Mr.  Clark  from   the  civil  court  against  the   Presbytery  pro- 
ceeding  farther  till  the  validity  of  his  presentation   should    be 
tried.     These  interdicts  the  Presbytery  disregarded — they  pro- 
ceeded in  the  face  of  the  decree  of  the  civil  court  to  settle  and 
induct  the  second  presentee — who  is  at  this  moment  the  minister 
*^f  Lethendy — settled  in   fact  without  a  presentation,  though  of 
^ourse  without  a  right  to  the  temporalities.     Nay,  because  Mr. 
^^lark  had  ventured  to  apply  to  the  court  in  a  legal  manner  for 
Protection  of  his  civil  rights  in  a  question  of  competing  presenta* 
^'Ons,  the  acting  Delegates,  or  Commission,  of  the  Assembly,  on 
^he  motion  of  Mr.   Dunlop  (a  lawyer),  remitted  to  the  Presby- 
tery of  Dunkeld 

to  hold  conference  with  the  said  Mr.  Thomas  Clark,  and  in  the  event 
^f  his  not  evincing  due  penitence  for  his  conduct  and  withdrawing  the 
^^gal  proceedings  instituted  by  him,  to  prepare  a  libel  charging  him 
^ith  the  said  offences ' — viz.,  *  attempting  to  bring  the  jurisdiction  of 
^^m  Church  imder  subjection  to  the  civil  power  in  matters  spiritual,  con* 
tt^uy  to  the  doctrines  of  the  independent  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the 
C^buTch,  and  of  the  sole  headship  of  the  Lord  Jesus  on  which  the  same 
depends.' 

The  interdict  of  the  supreme  court  then  had  been  set  at  defi- 
ance by  the  majority  of  the  Presbytery,  and  the  party  who  bad 
applied   for  it  threatened  with  prosecution  by  the  ecclesiastic  al 

tribanals : — 

•There 
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'There  is  no  state  of  things  in  the  social  system,*  says  the  Dean  o 
Faculty,  *  \\hich  can  indicate  greater  disorder  or  a  more  complete  dis- 
ruption of  all  the  bounds  and  restraints  of  law,  than  such  an  occur- 
rence. What  is  there  which  ecclesiastical  courts  in  the  present  da} 
can  do  beyond  the  defiance  of  an  interdict,  and  expressly  directing  foi 
the  attainment  of  their  own  ends  an  act  to  be  done  in  open  violation  o 
the  decree  of  the  court  enjoining  the  thing  in  the  mean  time  not  to  Ix 
done?  What  is  there  which  in  former  times  was  done  by  ecclesiastica 
authority  proving  more  direcdy  the  resolution  to  put  themselves  above 
the  law,  and  to  procure  entire  immunity  for  the  exercise  of  any  powe] 
they  choose  to  assume?' — Leitei\  p.  63. 

For  this  breach  of  the  law  the  majority  might  justly  have  beer 
subjected  to  imprisonment.  But  the  Court  of  Session,  making 
allowance  for  the  difficulty  of  their  position,  while  they  found  i 
necessary  to  vindicate  the  authority  of  the  law,  acted  toward: 
them  in  a  spirit  of  the  utmost  leniency.  They  were  suramonec 
to  the  bar  of  the  court,  censured  with  mildness  by  the  venerabh 
President,  and  dismissed.* 

Look  now  at  the  conduct  of  the  Church.  In  the  case  of  Mar 
noch,  which  occurreil  in  October,  1837^  before  the  case  o 
Auchterarder  had  been  decidc»d,  the  Presbytery  of  Strathbogic 
giving  obedience  to  the  Act  of  tlie  Church,  had  in  the  first  in 
stance  applied  the  veto  law.  Mr.  Edwards,  the  presentee,  ha« 
been  rejected.  Then  came  in  February,  1838,  the  decision  o 
the  Court  of  Session  in  the  case  of  Auchterarder.  As  it  wa 
clear  after  this  decision  that  Mr.  Edwards  would  proceed  to  vin 
dicate  his  rights  by  civil  process,  the  Presbytery  applied  for  advic 
to  their  ecclesiastical  superiors.  The  only  instruction  they  receive 
was — proceed  according  to  the  veto  law.  Meantime  a  secon 
presentation  had  been  issued  by  the  patron,  erroneously  assumin 
the  invalidity  of  the  first.  Mr.  Edwards,  as  Mr.  Clark  had  don 
in  the  Lethendy  case,  applied  to  the  Court  of  Session  for  an  intei 
diet  against  the  Presbytery  proceeding  to  induct  the  second  pre 
sentee,  and  he  also  brought  an  action  to  the  same  effect  as  in  tb 
case  of  Auchterarder,  that  the  Presbytery  were  bound  to  take  hii 
on  trials.  He  obtained  both  the  interdict  and  the  decree  he  sou^h 
The  court  found  his  rejection  illegal,  and  that  the  Presbytery  wei 
bound  to  make  trial  of  his  qualifications,  and  if  found  qualified  1 

*  Tlie  grave  and  simple  dignity  of  the  conclusion  of  his  lordshi]/s  very  strikii 
address  will  be  obvious  to  all :  '  1  am  not  fond  of  tliat  abbreviated  form  in  which  stK 
things  are  usually  expressed — that  parties  have  been  guilty  of  a  cantempt  of  cocct- 
ag  if  it  was  an  offence  pergonal  to  us — as  if  tve  u*ere  offendetl.  No :  we  are  only  tl 
administrators  and  the  guardians  of  the  law,  bound  to  support  its  authority,  and,  so  £ 
as  our  personal  character  can  go,  bound  to  maintain  tlie  diguity  of  the  coutt.  But  pr 
gonal  offence  we  Itave  non€.  It  is  our  duty  to  support  the  law,  and  I  trust  we  shall  ev> 
continue  to  do  so.' 

adm 
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adiiiit  him.  This  judgment  was  extracted  as  a  warrant  for  exe- 
cution, and  intimated  to  the  Presbytery. 

Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  the  majority  of  the  Presbytery- 
acting:  not  merely  on  the  general  declaration  of  the  law  which 
resultetl  from  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Auchterarder,  but  under 
the  authority  of  a  definitive  sentence  in  this  particular  case — find 
themselves,  according  to  their  own  statement, 

*  Constrained,  by  their  solemn  conviction  of  what  is  imperatiYe  upon 
them,  in  the  circumstances,  as  members  of  a  church  established  by  law, 
siiid  as  such  bouud  to  oliey  the  law  as  constitutionally  interpreted  and 
declared  in  the  case,  to  come  to  the  painful  resolution  to  act  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  prohibition  served  upon  them  by  order  of  the  Commission, 
and,  in  obedience  to  the  decree  of  the  Court  of  Session,  to  take  Mr. 
Edwards  on  trials,  as  presentee  to  the  church  and  parish  of  Marnoch.'  * 

The  resolutions  of  the  Presbytery  having  been  brought  before 
the  Commission  of  the  General  Assembly,  that  body,  expressly 
<^n  the  ground  that  in  giving  effect  to  the  decree  of  the  civil  court 
the  m.ijority  of  the  Presbytery  had  violated  the  law  of  the  Church, 
proceeded  to  suspend  the  seven  ministers  who  constituted  the  ma- 
jority ;  and  directed  the  Presbytery  to  provide  a  supply  of  state<i 
'^nisterial  services  for  their  parishes,  as  if  they  had  been  vacant. 
Against  this  sentence  the  suspended  ministers   applied   to  the 
^Urt.  under  whose  compulsitor  they  had  acted,  for  protection. 
That  protection  was  of  course  given.     The  minority  of  the  Pres- 
.^Jtery,  and  all  other  Presbyteries,  were  interdicted  from  carry- 
**^  into  effect  the  resolutions  of  the  Commission  of  Assembly— 
'  irom  molesting,  invading,  and   interrupting  the  complaiiiers  in 
^^ie  exercise  of  the  oflSce  of  ministers ' — from  '  supplying  minis- 
^rial  services,  or  otherwise  exercising  any  of  the  functions  of  the 
^^mplainers,   in   their   respective   parishes ' — *  preaching  in   the 
churches,  churchyards,  or  school  houses ' — and  generally    from 
attempting  to  carry  into  effect  the  illegal  sentence  of  the  Com- 
'^ssion. 

In  this  and  the  whole  of  the  trying  proceedings  which  followed, 
^l^e  conduct  of  the  seven  suspended  clerg}'men  extorted  the  re- 
^X^ct  even  of  the  Committee  of  General  Assembly  who  were  ap« 
pointed  to  confer  with  them,  from  the  combination  which  it  dit4 
played  of  reverence  for  their  ecclesiastial  superiors,  with  the 
firmness  of  men  conscientiously  discharging  a  painful  but  un- 
avoidable duty. 

The  judgment  of  the  court  of  session  in  the  case  of  the  sus- 
pended ministers  has  been  represented  as  an  excess  of  powers ; 
Hnd,  still  more  strangely,  as  a  persecution  of  the  Church  by  the 

civil   power.      If  these   charges  had  been  made   only  by  men 

^^^^^- .  -  -      -    ■■  ■— — ^^-^^— ^^-^ 

*  Rewlatioiit  of  tlie  Presbytery  of  Strathbagte,  4th  December,  1899. 

TOU  LXTii.  NO.  cxxxiiT.  Q  ignorant 
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ignorant  of  the  law  and  constitution  of  the  country,  we  should 
have  left  them  unnoticed ;  but  when  an  able  member  of  the 
legislature — himself  a  lawyer — chooses  to  reiterate  them,  and  to 
give  them  the  weight  of  his  authority,  it  is  impossible  to  pass  them 
over  without  remark.  Mr.  J.  C.  Colquhoun,  in  a  late  address  to 
his  constituents  at  Kilmarnock — an  address  which,  we  regret  to 
say,  is  characterised  by  more  dexterity  than  candour — ^while  e«- 
pressly  admitting  the  illegality  of  the  veto  act,  yet  chooses  to 
maintain  that  the  courts  of  law  have  exceeded  their  powers,  and 
intruded  in  a  wanton  and  persecuting  spirit  into  the  domain  of  the 
Church. 

*  I  have  always/  he  says,  *  held  this  language  to  the  Church,  that  she 
ought  to  repeal  the  veto  act.  I  need  not  say  that  I  have  the  highest  re- 
spect for  the  courts  of  law.  I  think  the  passing  of  that  act  was  a  tres- 
pass beyond  the  Church's  bounds ;  and  I  am  happy  to  have  Dr.  Chalmeti 
on  my  side,  because  he  has  stated  that  from  the  first  he  doubted  whether 
the  Church  had  the  power  to  pass  the  veto  act.  And  therefore,  in  last 
May,  I  advised  him  to  get  that  law  repealed.  What  then,  it  maybe 
asked,  would  you  have  the  Church  to  put  herself  at  the  foot  of  the 
courts  of  law  ?  I  say  no  ;  but  I  wish  to  place  the  Church  on  her  own 
constitutioual  ground.  Are  the  courts  of  law,  then,  entitled  to  inflict 
penalties  upon  the  Church  ?  In  every  case  there  is  but  one  penalty 
they  can  inflict ;  and  that  is,  to  withdraw  the  endowment,  to  abstract 
the  stipend  from  the  living.  And  if  the  courts  of  law  had  merely 
done  this,  and  taken  the  temporalities  from  the  parish  of  Auchterardcr« 
they  would  only  have  done  their  plain  duty.  But  they  have  done 
a  great  deal  more  than  their  duty.  They  have  followed  after  the 
Church,  and  threatened  her  with  penalties,  fines,  and  imprisonmenti; 
they  have  issued  orders  to  the  Church  to  perform  spiritual  duties ;  they 
have  issued  interdicts  forbidding  her  the  performance  of  her  spiritual 
functions.  I  say  that,  in  doing  this,  the  courts  of  law  have  done  what 
is  not  their  duty :  they  have  transgressed  their  Une,  they  have  exceeded 
their  jurisdiction :  and  when  they  say  to  me,  Hear  the  law,  I  say,  Hear 
the  constitution.  When  they  say  to  me,  Obey  the  law,  I  reply.  Obey 
the  constitution.  When  they  say.  Won't  you  liear  our  judgment?  I 
say,  I  hear  a  judgment  more  emphatic,  more  impressive,  louder  than 
yours,  coming  from  those  who  drew  up  the  constitution  of  both  courtSi 
the  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  the  civil ;  that  I  must  obey  :  and  it  is  there- 
fore with  great  regret,  but  in  honest  conviction,  that  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  the  courts  of  law  have  done  a  very  serious  wrong.* 

It  is  conceded,  then,  m  the  outset,  that  the  veto  law  was  iUegclt 
and  that  the  ci\41  courts  rightly  found  that,  according  to  the  law, 
the  Church  was  bound  to  take  on  trials  every  qualified  presentee. 
The  Church,  notwithstanding  this  declaration  of  the  law,  attempts 
to  compel  her  members  to  enforce  the  illegal  act ;  and,  when  they 
refuse  to  do  so,  punishes  them  for  their  disobedience  by  suspen- 
sion from  their  office  of  the  ministry.     They  apply  to  the  dril 
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>urts  for  protection.  Is  it  contended  that  no  protection  could 
f*  afforded?  If  so,  the  proposition  comes  to  this,  that  the  eccle- 
astical  tribunals  may  depose  a  clergyman  because  he  refuses  to 
yfnmit  a  crime  ;  and  that  the  civil  courts  can  afford  no  remedy. 
or  the  law  cannot  weigh  degrees  of  illegality ;  the  principle  which 
3ulcl  exclude  review  in  the  present  case  would  equally  exclude 
view  where  the  Church  had  insisted  that  her  members  should 
iter  into  an  illegal  secret  society — should  \'iolate  their  oath  of 
legiance,  or  be  guilty  of  treason.  But  if  no  clergyman  can  be 
jposed  or  suspended  for  refusing  to  do  an  illegal  act  and  doing 
legal  one,  the  right  of  the  civil  court  to  protect  the  deposed  or 
ispended  party  arises  of  necessity.  For  to  say  that  a  person 
innot  legally  be  suspended  for  such  a  cause,  and  yet  that  the 
legality  cannot  be  declared  by  the  only  tribunal  which  can  judge 
legality,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Let  us  put  a  case — 
hicb,  considering  the  present  tendency  of  matters  in  Scotland,  is 
3t  of  impossible  occurrence.  Suppose  the  majority  of  the  As- 
Jinbly — adopting  the  modern  doctrine,  that  patronage  is  anti- 
rriptural — proceed  to  depose  at  once  from  his  clerical  office  every 
lember  of  the  minority  who  refuses  to  sign  the  recent  antipa- 
onage  bond;  or  to  deprive  of  his  licence  every  licentiate  of  the 
'hurch  who  will  not  pledge  hijnself  to  reject  all  presentations 
x>iii  a  patron.*  Will  any  one  contend  that  for  such  an  act  of 
:^1esiastical  tyranny  as  this  there  is  no  remedy  so  far  as  the 
ispension  of  these  individuals  from  the  clerical  office  is  con- 
?mcd,  and  that  men  cease  to  be  British  subjects  because  they 
^ve  the  misfortune  also  to  be  clergymen? 

'But  the  civil  courts,'  says  Mr.  Colquhoun,  '  have  done  more, 
'ley  have  followed  after  the  Church  with  threats  of  fine,  pe- 
^ty,  and  imprisonment ;  have  issued  orders  to  her  to  perform 
>iritual  duties;  interdicts  against  her  performing  spiritual  du- 
es :  and  herein  they  have  exceeded  their  duty.'  We  answer, — 
*  he  civil  courts  have  issued  no  such  threats ;  they  have  simply 
^und,  as  they  were  entitled  and  called  on  to  find,  that  by  law 
]fce  Church  was  bound  to  perform  certain  duties — leaving  it  to 
le  private  party  to  enforce  the  remedy  which  this  finding  gives, 
^hey  have  issued  interdicts  against  no  performance  of  spiritual 
nty ;  they  have  only  interfered  to  prevent  the  rights  of  subjects 
rom  being  violated  under  that  pretext.  If  they  were  entided  to 
rive  protection  to  the  suspended  clergymen  at  all,  they  were 
entitled  to  give  complete  protection;  not  merely  to  maintain  them 
Ui  their  chnrches  and  manses,  but  to  protect  them  from  being 
harassed  and  molested  by  an  irregular  and  agitating  militia  of 

*  In  point  of  facL  we  believe  that  in  one  Presbytery  the  liMt  praponl  faoi  already 
Wq  bnnigfat  fonrard. 
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preachers,  sent  info  iheir  parishes  on  the  pretext  of  supplyimj 
vacancies  which  had  no  existence.  For  the  principle  of  tlie  de- 
cision was  that  the  sentence  of  suspension  was  null  in  toto :  that 
for  such  a  cause  there  was  and  could  be  770  suspension — conse- 
quently, no  vacancy,  and  no  ministrations  of  religion  to  be  sup- 
plied; and,  therefore,  that  every  attempt  to  molest  the  existing 
incumbents,  and  outrage  their  feelings  by  setting  up  a  rival  con- 
venticle at  every  church-door,  to  misrepresent  and  malign  the  es 
tablished  clergymen,  was  a  plain  wrong  which  called  for  a  remcdu 

'  When  they  say  to  me.  Hear  the  law,'  says  Mr.  Colquhoun 
*  I  say,  Hear  the  constitution! — When  they  say  to  me.  Obey  th^ 
law,  I  say.  Obey  the  constitution !  *  And  what,  we  ask,  is  tl^ 
expositor  of  the  constitution  but  the  law?  The  legislature  itseli 
which  made  the  laws  and  can  unmake  them,  cannot  interpre 
them  :  the  courts  of  law  are  the  only  interpreters  of  the  constitu- 
tion as  it  stands.  Mr.  Colquhoun  deludes  himself:  he  cannot 
hear  the  voice  of  the  constitution  *  louder  and  more  emphatic ' 
than  that  of  the  law ;  for  where  the  law  speaks,  the  constitution  is 
dumb. 

If  this  be  denied,  has  Mr.  Colquhoun,  as  he  turned  these  epi- 
grammatic periods,  reflected  on  the  full  consequences  of  his  argu- 
ment ?  What,  according  to  this  view,  is  the  constitution  ? — What- 
ever knavery  or  brainless  enthusiasm  choose  to  make  it.  When 
John  Thorogood  resists  payment  of  his  church- rates,  he  vio- 
lates the  law,  but  vindicates  the  constitution.  When  the  annuit}'- 
tax  payers  in  Edinburgh  resisted  the  imposition  made  by  statute 
for  the  support  of  the  clergy,  if  they  disobeyed  the  law,  they 
listened  to  the  more  emphatic  voice  of  the  constitution.  When 
Frost  led  on  the  Chartists  of  Wales  to  the  attack  of  Newport — 
when  Fieschi  or  Darmes  levelled  their  murderous  engines  asrainst 
the  life  of  Louis  Philippe — they  appealed  from  the  law  to  their 
own  dark  ideal  of  the  constitution.  '  O,  liberty ! '  said  Madame 
Roland,  upon  the  scaffold,  ^  how  many  crimes  have  been  com- 
mitted in  thy  name  ! '  O  !  much-invoked  and  much-abused 
C(mstilution,  say  we,  what  excesses  might  not  be  palliated  under 
thy  name,  if  the  reality  were  not  to  be  sought  and  found  in  the 
law  ! 

But,  surely,  still  more  unaccountable  is  the  other  accusation 
against  the  courts  of  law — that  o^  persecution.  Did  the  courts  of 
law,  we  ask,  voluntarily  mingle  in  this  unhappy  contest  ?  No ; 
they  interfered  only  to  protect  those  who  had  obeyed  their  sen- 
tence— legally,  and,  as  it  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Colquhoun,  rightly 
pronounced  in  a  civil  action,  at  the  instance  of  a  private  party. 
They  would  at  once  have  violated  their  constitutional  duty,  and 
cx>vered  themselves  with  ridicule,  if  they  had  refused  to  interfere, 
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'heir  interference  was  not  persecution  of  the  Church,  but  pro- 
^  action  of  the  privileges  of  the  subject. 

But  we  will  tell  the  Cliurch  of  Scotland  what  does  appear 
•:«)  us  to  be  persecution.     It  /,v  persecution  to  compel  the  obe- 
■Jlicnce  of  its  members  to  an  illegal  act,   when  that  obedience 
'^"iolates  c<mscicnce  and  subjects  the  party  to  damages  or  impri- 
sonment.    It  is  persecution  to  suspend  from  their  clerical  offices 
L  liosc    who,  "being   subjects  before   they    were   churchmen,  feel 
t  liemselves  compelled  to  obey  the  law  of  the  land  rather  than 
t  lie    illegal   enactment   of  an  Ecclesiastical    Court;    to   subject 
t  licin  to  the  daily  intrusion  of  a  band  of  clerical  agitators,  dig- 
C.  "urbing  their  comfort   and  rousing  into  pernicious  activity  the 
^iT-lements  of  discord  and  malignity  which  exist  in  every  parish. 
""^.  et  such  was  the  conduct  of  the  Assembly; ybr,  m  defiance  of 
-^  he  interdicts  of  the  Covrt  of  Session,  they  adhered  to  their  de- 
-C  «rmination  of  treating  the  parishes  as  vacant,  despatched  a  regu- 
J  »r  supply  of  preachers  to  militate  there  as  in  partibus  infidelium, 
s-a  nd  sanctioned,  or  at  least  did  not  rebuke,  the  most  intemperate 
n*  nd  irritating   allusions  on   the   part  of  these   emissaries ;    the 
^'^Aumnious  nature  of  whose  statements  against  the  conduct  and 
^rliaracter  of  the  suspended  clerg}'men,  subsequent  and  humiliating 
^ Palinodes  have  sufficiently  attested. 

'  Strange,'  as  Lord  Aberdeen  observed,  '  that  a  Church  which 
^ad  experimentally  known  the  evils  of  persecution  for  conscience 
sake,  should  have  profited  so  little  by  the  lesson  as  to  turn  her 
liand  against  her  brethren.'     Still  more  strange  that,  while  coun- 
tenancing   proceedings   which    more   than    anything  else   hare 
alienated  from  her  the  sympathy  of  the  public,  she  should  yet 
persuade  herself  that  she  had  acted  with  conspicuous  lenity  and 
*^0(leration.    '  We  have  carried  forbearance,'  says  Dr.  Chalmers, 
*  to  the  utmost  limits'  (p.  14).      Our  conduct  is  '  an  instance  of 
^lie  utmost  possible  gentleness  and  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  '  (p.  16).     *  Handle  him  tenderly,'  says  Isaac  Walton,  in 
ITiWng  directions  for  placing  a  worm  upon  the  hook,  '  as  if  you 
Wed  him.'     '  Deal  gently  with  our  erring  brethren  of  Strathbogie/ 
"^ys  the  General  Assembly,  ^\hile  fulminating  against  them  sien- 
tcnces  of  suspension  and  threats  of  deposition — casting  the  fire- 
brand of  discord  into  their  parishes,  and  practising  on  the  fears 
^nd  the  ignorance  of  those  whom  they  could  not  persuade,  by 
^^rculating  the  doctrine  that  even  the  ordinances  of  religion  were 
^secrated  when  dispensed  by  their  polluted  hands !  * 

It  was  at  this  crisis  when  the  scandalous  state  of  things  was 
^citing  a  general  feeling  of  regret,  and  daily  lowering  the  Prcs- 

*  Such  a  the  laugiiage  used  in  the  MibcP  as  it  U  called,  or  indictment  afhrwardi 
/xn*"^  agaiuit  the  Stratbbogie  miuifliers. 
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byterian  Church  in  the  estimation  of  all  calm  and  impartial  men, 
that  an  attempt  was  made  by  one  who  was  justly  entitled  to 
describe  himself  as  *  one  of  the  most  sincere  friends  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  in  either  House  of   Parliament,*   and  who  deeply 
lamented  the  position  in  which  she  stood,  to  extricate  her  from  ther- 
fatal  embarrassments  in  which  the  measure  of  1 834  had  involvecL__ 
her.     A  nobleman,  high  in  station,  higher  still  in  character  anck^ 
intellectual  accomplishment,  a  conscientious  Presbyterian,  well  ac — 
quainted  with  the  people  of  Scotland,  and   sympathising  withm 
their  religious  wants — versed  in  the  history  of  this  very  question, 
the  workings  of  which  he  had  had  occasion  to  witness  in  his  own 
neighbourhood — came  forward  with  a  measure  which  he  thought 
the  Church  might  accept  without  dishonour,   because,  while  it 
simply  restrained  her  pretensions  within  constitutional  limits,  it 
provided  every  security  which  rational  men  uninfluenced  by  ulte- 
rior views  could  demand  against  the  intrusion  of  unworthy  or  un- 
qualified presentees  upon  any  congregation.     Dr.  Chalmers  had 
himself  admitted,  when  introducing   his  memorable  motion  of 
1839,  that  until  he  read  the  opinions  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and 
Lord  Brougham  in  the  Auchterarder  case,  he  was  prepared  to 
grive  up  the  veto,  and  to  fall  back  upon  the  power  of  Presbyteries 
to  judge  of  the  fitness  of  each  presentee  for  the  particular  charge, 
taking  mto  view  the  repugnance  of  the  people  as  a  just  element 
of  consideration.     That   view,   he    stated,    he   was   only    led  to 
abandon,  and  to  adhere  to  the  veto,  from  the  impression  left  on 
his  mind  by  these  opinions,  by  which,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
'this  ground  was  cut  from  under  his  feet,'  and  the  question  of 
qualification  on  which  Presbyteries  were  to  decide,  limited,  as  he 
assumed,  to  doctrine,  morals,  and  learning.     The  object  of  Lord 
Aberdeen's  bill,  which  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords 
in  May,  1 840,  was  precisely  to  restore  the  ground  which  had  thus 
been  cut  from  under  his  feet,  and  to  give  to  the  people  the  power 
of  stating  with  effect,  and  to  Presbyteries  the  power  of  finally 
deciding   on    every   conceivable  objection   that  could   be  stated 
against  the  suitableness  of  the  presentee  for  the  particular  charge 
— and  this  in  the  form  of  all  others  the  least  likely  to  be  offen- 
sive to  the  Church,  namely,  by  a  declaratory  act,  not  treating  the 
power  as  a  novelty  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  order  to  extri- 
cate her  from  her  difficulties,  but  as  a  principle  which  the  Church 
was  warranted  to  assert  under  the  existing  law,  though,  in  giving 
effect  to  the  principle  by  her  act  of  1 834,  she  might  have  over- 
stepped the  limits  of  her  jurisdiction. 

The  substance  of  the  Bill  was  that  any  one  person  on  the  roll 
of  communicants  might  state  to  the  Presbytery  '  any  objection  of 
mag  kind*  to  the  settlement  of  the  presentee  regarding  his  gifts 
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nd  qualities^  cither  generally  or  with  reference  to  the  particniar 
larish ;  that  the  Presbytery  were  to  decide  on  such  objections, 
nd  if  they  were  of  opinion^  '  due  regard  being  had  to  the  whole 
ircumstances  and  condition  of  the  parish  and  to  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  people,  that  in  respect  of  any  of  the  said  objec- 
-^ions  or  reasons  the  individual  presented  ought  not  to  be  set- 
-tled  in  the  said  parish/  they  might  reject  the  presentee,  setting 
f"<>rth  in  their  sentence  the  special  ground  on  which  their  rejection 
lisad  proceeded :  that  if  satisfied  on  the  other  hand  that  no  good  ob* 
jj  action  existed  against  the  settlement  of  the  presentee,  they  should 
:x-epcl  the  objections  and  proceed  to  his  farther  trials : — their  judg- 
-x^Mient  in  either  case  being  reviewable  exclu.nvely  by  the  superior 
«=^cclesiastical  courts. 

Let  any  impartial  person  consider  the  rights  proposed  to  be  re- 
^rrogniscd  in  the  people  and  the  Church  courts  by  this  Bill,  and 
^AV  if  the  first  impression  it  leaves  upon  the  mind  be  not  that  it 
^srives  to  them  too  much  power  rather  than  too  little  ?  The  veto 
T  siw  had  no  sympathies  but  with  the  majority.  By  this  law  the 
^zr^onscientious  objections  even  of  a  single  comnfunicant  were  to 
^■~<ceive  effect.  Every  objection  which  could  affect  the  tisejulness 
^f  the  presentee  might  be  stated  by  the  objector,  nor  were  the 
resbytery  bound  to  decide  upon  these  by  tliemselves  or  in  the 
bstract :  they  were  entitled  to  do  so,  taking  into  view  '  the  whole 
^circumstances  and  condition  of  the  parish,  and  the  spiritual 
^^elfarc  and  edification  of  the  people.'  If  they  thought  all  or  any 
^-sf  the  grounds  of  objection  good,  they  were  entitled  to  sustain 
^  hem ;  if  they  were  satisfied  they  were  all  unfounded,  to  reject 
fc^  liem.  What  farther  power  could  be  claimed— except  the  right  to 
^"eject  where  there  was  no  valid  or  conscientious  objection  of  any 
knd  stated  against  the  settlement  of  the  presentee ;  or  the  right 
Xx)  admit  even  where  the  Presbytery  were  satisfied  that  valid  and 
^ronscientious  objections  had  been  stated  ? 

So  wide  to  us  appears  the  sphere  of  objection  thus  legalised, 
^umI  so  ample  the  power  given  to  the  church  courts  in  the  matter 
of  such  objections,  that  we  own  the  difficulty  we  feel  in  reconciling 
ourselves  to  this  provision  is  the  too  ample  discretion  which  it 
appears  to  leave  to  the  Presbytery.  For  in  truth  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  what  objection,  having  the  slightest  vestige  of  plausibility^ 
might  not  under  this  clause  be  sustained  by  the  ecdesiastioid 
courts,  whose  jurisdiction  would  be  final  and  exclusive.  That  the 
presentee  made  use  of  a  written  discourse  instead  of  pretendmy 
to  deliver  an  unpremeditated  one ;  that  his  style  was  too  refined 
for  one  congregation,  too  homely  for  another ;  that  his  manner 
did  not  come  up  to  the  exact  standard  of  warmth  and  energy 
which  the  fashion  of  the  day  required ;  that  he  had  not  caught 
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precisely  its  conventional  tone ;  nay  the  fact,  that,  for  whatever 
reason,  be  was  disagreeable  to  the  majority  of  bis  hearers,  and 
therefore  not  likely  to  be  conducive  to  their  spiritual  edification  ; 
—might  all  be  received  and  sustained  by  the  Presbytery  as  reasons 
against  his  settlement.  And  if  their  judgment  was  confirmed 
by  the  superior  Church  Courts,  however  frivolous  or  strained  those 
reasons  might  appear  to  be,  that  judgment  would  be  conclusive 
against  the  presentee.  Is  this,  we  ask,  not  a  tolerable  extent  of 
liberum  arbitrium,  to  use  the  term  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  conceded  to 
the  people  and  to  the  Church  ? 

But  is  there  no  case,  it  has  been  asked,  in  which  a  judgment 
pronounced  by  the  church  courts  could,  under  Lord  Aberdeen's 
Bill,  be  interfered  with  by  the  courts  of  law  ?  We  say.  None — 
so  long  as  their  sentence  is  not  palpably  and  manifestly  contrary 
to  the  law  of  the  land.  Were  the  sentence  for  instance  to  bear 
that  the  presentee  was  rejected  because  he  would  not  take  an 
illegal  oath,  or  from  any  similar  cause,  then  the  inherent  right  ol 
every  subject  to  protection  would  introduce  the  power  of  the  civil 
courts ;  but  in  every  case  where  the  rejection  proceeds  upon  an> 
ground,  no  matter  how  frivolous,  bearing  upon  the  matter  of  qua- 
lification, we  hold  it  to  be  plain,  that  under  the  exclusive  right  oi 
appeal  provided  to  the  Church  Courts  all  interference  by  the  civil 
tribunals  is  at  an  end.  If  the  Church  does  contemplate  ille- 
gal and  unconstitutional  rejections,  it  will  be  difficult  to  maintair 
that  the  protection  afforded  by  the  civil  courts  is  to  be  absolutely 
excluded  ;  if  she  does  not,  their  interference  under  this  bill  is 
impossible. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  the  measure,  it  might  certainly  have 
been  supposed  that  the  opposition  to  it,  if  such  there  was  to  be 
would  have  come  from  the  patrons ;  for  though  embodying,  as  w< 
believe  correctly,  the  theory  of  the  law  of  patronage  in  Scotlam 
according  to  the  statutes,  there  was  no  question  that  it  imposes 
upon  the  right  hmitations  which  for  a  century  had  been  unknowi 
in  practice.  Every  man  of  sense  must  feel  that  this  was  the  rea 
obstacle  with  which  Lord  Aberdeen  might  have  had  to  contend 
The  Lord  Chancellor  in  particular  stated  with  reference  to  xh 
Earl's  bill  that  it  appeared  to  him  practically  to  abolish  patronage 
a  result  to  which  he  could  lend  no  aid  or  countenance.  But  sicl 
of  the  spectacle  which  the  country  had  for  the  last  six  years  pre 
sented,  anxious  to  agree  to  any  measure,  even  though  it  narrowec 
their  own  influence,  which  might  restore  that  tranquillity  and  gooc 
feeling  between  all  classes  of  society  which  ec^clesiastical  agitatioi 
had  so  effectually  destroyed — even  this  bill  received  from  the 
patrons  in  Scotland  every  countenance  and  support. 

The  opposition  to  it  came  entirely  from  the  ruling  party  in  th( 
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Assembly.  It  was  rejected  by  them  with  contempt,  as  unchristian, 
Erastian,  prostrating  the  church  at  the  feet  of  the  civil  power : 
the  noble  mover  was  assailed  by  some  of  its  more  zealous  members 
as  one  who  was  endeavouring  '  to  depose  the  Redeemer  from  his 
throne,'  *  '  a  wily  politician  who  would  sink  into  an  unhonoure<l 
frrave/  '  the  bitter  though  unsuccessful  opponent  of  the  Church's 
liberty/  f  and  classed  along  with  Lord  Dalhousie,  who  had 
supportetl  the  measure  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  tl  first  speech  of 
great  promise,  as  the  ideal  of  a  bad  patron !  '  Spare  no  arrows/ 
v-as  the  maxim  of  the  Scottish  Reformer,  and  this  precept  at  least 
his  followers  in  the  nineteenth  century  had  not  forgotten.  And 
vet,  Mr.  Dunlop,  the  secretary  of  the  non-intrusion  committee, 
c^uld  describe  the  conduct  of  this  noble  patron,  in  a  recent  case  of 
patronage  and  settlement  of  a  minister,  as  having  earned  ^  for  him- 
self, throughout  the  whole  district  in  which  the  parish  lies,  greater 
respect,  affection,  and  popularity,  than  even  his  high  talents  and 
lis  ser>ices  to  his  country  had  previously  acquired  for  him !'  J 
After  rejecting  the  bill,  and  assailing  with  obloquy  the  noblemen 
^ho  had  lent  their  aid  to  it  in  the  House  of  Lords,  they  resolved 
to  proceed  with  the  punishment  of  their  brethren,  and  their 
opposition  to  the  law,  by  adhering  to  the  veto.  They  seemed 
determined  to  realise  to  the  very  letter  the  anticipations  of  their 
predecessors  in  the  prophetic  lines  of  Dryden — 

*  The  Presbyter,  puffed  up  with  spiritual  pride. 
Shall  on  the  neck  of  the  lewd  nobles  ride^ 
His  brethren  damn^  the  civil  power  defy^ 
And  parcel  out  republic  jtrelacy ! ' 

We  feel  no  surprise  that  Government  should  not  have  sup- 
ported Lord  Aberdeen's  Bill.  The  settlement  of  the  question 
^as  probably  the  very  last  object  they  had  in  view ;  while,  so 
fer  as  these  \iews  were  indicated,  they  opposed  it,  because  it 
^ent  too  far  rather  than  not  far  enough.  Neither  are  we  sur- 
prised that  a  large  and  influential  body  of  the  majority  in  the  kirk 
should  have  been  irreconcilably  hostile  to  the  Bill.  To  their 
objects,  as  now  distinctly  developed,  it  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  fatal ;  for  it  would  have  quashed  the  agitation  for  the 
ffpeal  of  patronage,  the  shape  which  this  Protean  principle  of 
'  non-intnision'  has  now  assumed.  But  by  what  process  of 
Reasoning  Dr.  Chalmers,  if  anxious  only  for  an  honourable  and 
rational  settlement  of  the  question,  should  have  brought  himself 
to  reject,  and  to  join  in  the  wretched  clamour  against  Lord 
Aberdeen**  bill,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive.     The  correspond- 

~ I         -1  I  I  III  r  I  II  I  __ 

*  Corrnpoiideiice,  ^.  64. 
f  Speech  of  Mr.  D.  M.  Criclitoii.     Witness  August  15,  1840. 
■    tDoulop.    Ansver  to  the  Dean  of  Faculty,  p.  170. 
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ence  between  his  lordship  and  Dr.  Chalmers  has  been  pablishec 
and  after  perusing  that  correspondence  with  the  utmost  attentio 
we  are  absolutely  unable  to  perceive  on  what  grounds  of  an 
practical  importance  the  parties  remained  at  issue. 

The  questions  under  discussion  appear  to  us  to  reduce  them 
selves  to  these — 

1.  That  Lord  Aberdeen  required  that  the  objections,  of  what 
ever  kind  they  might  be,  should  at  least  be  stated  by  the  people. 

2.  That  they  should  be  judged  of  and  sustained  or  repelled  b 
the  Presbytery  according  to  its  conscientious  opinion  of  thei 
validity,  taking  into  view  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case. 

3.  That  as  the  judgment  of  the  Presbytery  was  subject  to  th< 
review  of  the  higher  Church  judicatories,  the  Presbytery,  if  it  re 
jected,  should  also  state  the  grounds  of  its  rejection. 

Now  to  w^hich  of  these  propositions,  which  embody  the  whol 
substantive  provisions  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  Bill,  did  Dr.  Chalmer 
object? 

1 .  As  to  the  first,  it  might  perhaps  have  been  feared,  from  th 
line  taken  by  him  in  1833,  and  on  subsequent  occasions,  that  thi 
point  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  impose  a  veto  without  assignin 
reasons,  might,  from  some  false  notion  of  consistency,  have  bee 
made  a  sine  qua  non  on  his  part.  Not  so. — In  his  letter  of  2Zt 
January,  1840,  he  writes,  p.  l6,  *We  are  willing  that  reasoc 
should  always  accompany  dissent.' — *  The  act,  I69O,  requires  thj 
reasons  shall  accompany  the  dissent,  and  to  this  we  object  not 
In  a  short  time,  indeed,  he  becomes  a  decided  patron  of  Reasoni 
for  on  March  10,  1840,  p.  41,  he  thus  writes,  *  It  is  a  might 
check  on  the  waywardness  of  the  people,  and  against  a  foolis 
veto,  that  they  must  give  their  reasons,  and  it  is  a  mighty  barric 
against  a  corrupt  veto  that  the  Church  may  decide  on  the  motive 
of  the  resistance,  if  not  on  the  reasons  or  grounds  of  the  resis' 
ance/     This  point  then  we  may  assume  is  conceded. 

2.  Did  Dr.  Chalmers  persist  in  maintaining  the  principle  c 
the  veto  law,  that  the  mere  negative  of  the  people  should  be  con 
elusive,  and  exclude  the  Presbyteries'  power  of  judging  in  ih< 
matter  ?  The  secretaries  of  the  non-intrusion  committee,  Messrs 
Dunlop  and  Candlish,  for  reasons  which  are  trauQsparent  enough 
no  doubt  made  this  an  indispensable  condition. — Not  so  Dr 
Chalmers:  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  give  the  power  of  judg- 
ment, a  liberum  arbitrium,  as  he  styled  it,  to  the  Presbytery,  (p 
16.)  'We  do  not  say  that  we  desire  the  Church  to  be  battnd  ii 
every  instance  as  by  a  veto  law  to  reject  the  presentee  in  respeci 
of  a  dissent  irrespective  of  the  grounds,  but  that  the  Church  wil! 
not  abandon  the  power  of  so  rejecting  him  if  it  seem  to  her  right: 
in  other  words,  that  she  shall  exercise  her  judgment.     True,  h( 

add: 
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^^ds  in  another  passage,  '  We  are  not  willing  that  we  should  be 
l>ound  to  admit  the  presentee  if  the  people  do  not  make  good 
^Heir  reasons.  On  the  contrary,  we  hold  ourselves  free,  though 
''^^A  obliged,  to  exclude  a  presentee  because  of  the  popular  dislike, 
tliough  not  substantiated  by  express  reasons — a  case  which  may 
<*<:cur,  though  not  once  in  a  hundred — /  believe  not  once  in  a 
^homand  times.*  And  again,  the  Act,  1690,  'empowers  the 
I^resbytery  to  judge  not  on  the  reasons  alone  but  on  the  whole 
3^fiair,' — (precisely  what  is  given,  but  in  still  stronger  and  more 
Comprehensive  terms  by  the  words  already  quoted  from  Lord 
-.Aberdeen's  Bill.)  '  With  this  I  think,  though  your  lordship  will 
ixow  observe  I  am  writing  my  individual  opinion,  we  will  and 
c*ught  to  be  satisfied.'  The  absolute  veto  then  is  given  up,  and 
the  right  of  Presbyteries  to  decide  judicially  on  the  whole  case 
i  s  atlmitted. 

At  a  late  stage  of  the  correspondence  (pp.  54,  55,  May  12, 

1840)  Dr.  Chalmers  objects  that  Lord  Aberdeen's  Bill  docs  not 

secure  the  liberum  arbitrium  of  the  presbyteries  in  all  respects, 

since  by  implication  it  excludes  their  right  to  reject  solely  because 

the  people  dissent  without  reasons.     Lord  Aberdeen  explains  that 

bis  bill  is  simply  declaratory ;  that  the  restriction  of  which  Dr. 

Chalmers  complained,  by  which  presbyteries  could  not  reject 

without  some  reason  assigned,  was  imposed  not  by  his  bill  but 

by  the  law  of  the  land,  which  he  did  not  profess  to  alter.     We 

liave  already  said  that  under  Lord  Al>erdeen's  Bill  this  fact  of  the 

repugnance   of  the   majority  of  the   congregation — though  not 

le^ised  as  a  substantive  ground  of  rejection,  is  recognised  as  one 

of  the  elements  of  which  the  presbytery  might  competently  judge. 

We  even  think  that  as  the  bill  stood,  a  rejection  by  the  presbytery 

grounded  on  this — ^that  from  the  inveterate  reluctance  felt  by  the 

whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  congregation  to  his  appointment, 

they  conscientiously  believed  his  settlement  there  would  not  be 

conducive  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people — would  have  been 

one  which  the  civil  courts  could  not  have  interfered  to  review. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  question  in  dispute  between  Lord 

Aberdeen  and  Dr.  Chalmers,  narrowed  itself  at  all  events  to  this ; 

whether    the  presbytery  should  have  the  power  of  rejecting  a 

presentee  where  no  objection  was  stated  by  others,  or  known  to 

themselves — except  that  the  majority  did  not  like  him.     This 

Was  the  only  point  in  which  it  was  here  alleged  that  the  liberum 

Qrbitriusn  was  narrowed. 

3.  If  the  presbyteries  were  to  decide,  and  their  judgment  was 
to  be  reviewable  by  the  superior  Ecclesiastical  tribunals,  the 
statement  of  the  grounds  of  rejection  in  the  sentence  followed  as 
a  matter  of  course :   and  this  Dr.  Cdalmers  does  not  contest. 

'  There 
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'  There  ouj^bt,'   says  he,    '  most  certainly  at  all   times  to  be 
ground  of  juclgrment,  and  that  ground  put  into  a  record  and  state 
in  the  face  of  day  and  with  the  full  observation  of  a  surroundir 
public*     This  point  also  then  is  conceded. 

4.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  though  Dr.  Chalmers  seems 
concede,  to  the  extent  now  mentioned,  every  substantive  provisit 
which  Lord  Aberdeen's  Bill  contains,  he  does  object  to  somethii 
which  it  omits ;  namely,  an  express  exclusion  of  the  interferen^ 
of  the  courts  of  law  in  any  conceivable  ca^e.  Lord  Aberdec 
reminds  him  that  the  Assembly  have  already  done  an  illeg 
act,  and  may  do  another,  and  asks  whether  in  the  case  of  a  cle. 
undoubted  illegality  committed  by  the  Church,  Dr.  Chalme 
means  to  contend  '  that  the  State  should  divest  itself  altogeth 
of  that  controul  which  by  the  law  and  constitution  it  possess 
over  the  Established  Church  of  the  country.'  (February  2^n 
1840.)  ^  With  respect  to  the  practical  question  under  discussic 
I  beg  to  repeat  that  I  would  give  the  greatest  possible  latitude 
the  honest  objections  of  parishes  ;  and  would  recognise  in  presb 
terics  a  full  discretion  and  the  most  ample  powers.  I  woul 
carefully  prevent  all  vexatious  interference ;  but  there  must  b 
redress  somewhere  for  wrong  committed,  and  acts  plainly  ille^ 
can  never  be  tolerated.'  The  question  thus  put  by  Lord  Aber 
deen  was  a  difficult  one  to  deal  with,  and  accordingly  Dr 
Chalmers  in  his  long  reply  does  not  deal  with  it  at  all.  Hf 
does  not  venture  to  say  in  plain  terms — though  no  doubt  thai 
may  be  implied  from  his  silence,  that  even  in  the  case  of  palpable 
and  admitted  illegality,  there  is  to  be  no  redress. 

And  thus  then  did  the  points  of  difference  between  the  partie! 
reduce  themselves  to  these  :  1st.  The  asserted  right  of  the  Pres- 
bytery to  reject  solely  in  respect  of  the  dissent  of  the  m.ijority— 
a  principle  equally  illegal  and  irrational,  and  a  case  which,  prac 
tically  speaking.  Dr.  Chalmers  admitted  was  not  likely  to  occu 
once  in  a  thousand  times :  and  2nd.  The  removal  of  all  contrc 
by  the  civil  power,  even  where  the  Presbytery  was  guilty  of  a 
illegal  and  unconstitutional  excess  of  powers  ! — a  principle  ol 
viously  subversive  of  all  government  Avhatever.  And  for  thet 
wild  or  dangerous  chimeras,  was  this  bill  rejected,  by  which  tl 
Church  of  Scotland  might  have  been  rescued  from  her  embarras! 
ments — every  control  on  presentation  essential  to  the  interests 
religion,  and  legitimately  belonging  to  the  Church  courts  pr 
served, — the  Church  courts  restored  to  their  constitutional  rig 
of  judgment, — and  that  separation  between  the  Church  and  i 
temporalities  averted,  which  Dr.  Chalmers  had  lamented 
fraught  with  the  ruin  of  the  establishment.  Because  one  fal 
'  blunder  '  in  short  had  been  committed  by  the  Assembly  in  ti 

outs< 
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outset,  they  seemed   now  resolved — with  a  proud  and  peevish 
obstinacy,  to  blunder  on  to  the  close. 

*  We  have  no  sympathy  with  those  whose  deference  for  tlie 

*  Church  rests  on  merely  civil  or  political  considerations.     But  we 

*  have  just  as  little  sympathy  for  those  who,  in  the  spirit  of  de- 

*  fiance  or  of  coarse  and  blustering  independence,  tell  us  of  the 
'  prerogatives  of  the  Church,  and  rather  than  not  be  constantly 

*  parading  these,  whether  in  or  out  of  season,  say  they  would  give 

*  the  State-endowments  to  the  wind :   one  of  the  greatest  moral 

*  calamities  which  could  befal  the  mvriads  of  a  then  churchless, 

*  and  in  the  most  emphatic  sense  of  the  term,  deeply  suflering 
'population!' — Are  these  our  sentiments ?  They  are.  But  the 
vonls  are  those  of  Dr.  Chalmers !  * 

Let  us  notice  in  passing,  as  a  charge  insinuated  by  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, and  now  repeated  in  Mr.  Colquboun's  late  address — that 
the  hill  of  Lord  Aberdeen  changed  its  character  in  the  course  of 
their  communications  with  him,  and  became  much  more  stringent 
aorainst  the  Church  than  it  had  been  in  its  original  shape.  Lord 
Aberdeen's  consistency  probably  requires  no  vindication  at  our 
hands — but  to  this  statement  we  feel  bound  to  give  the  fullest 
contradiction.  Surely  Mr.  Colquhoun  himself  does  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  bill  ever  existed  in  any  other  form,  or  was  ever  in 
any  respect  different  from  that  in  which  it  was  shown  to  Mr. 
Buchanan,  one  of  the  negotiators  for  the  Church,  in  London. 
Lord  Aberdeen's  letters,  and  his  observations  in  Parliament  on 
more  than  one  occasion  before  introducing  the  bill,  all  pointed  to 
one  conclusion.  From  first  to  last  the  position  taken  by  Lord 
Aberdeen  was,  that  while  he  wishes  to  give  the  completest  range 
of  objection  to  the  people,  and  the  fullest  powers  of  judging  to 
the  presbytery,  he  will  make  no  provision  for  either  legalising  the 
Teto,  or  excluding  the  control  of  the  courts  of  law  in  the  case  of 
A  clearly  unconstitutional  rejection.  How  Dr.  Chalmers  or  any 
one  after  perusing  his  Lordsliip*s  letter  of  2^2nd  of  February, 
i840,  already  noticed,  written  more  than  two  months  before  the 
hill  was  introduced, — and  from  which  his  Lordship,  as  might  be 
ttpooted,  never  departed  in  the  slightest  degree — could  state  on 
the  27th  of  May,  1840,  that  until  three  weeks  before  he  had  ex- 
pected a  different  bill,  we  own  to  us  is  inexplicable.  Such  at 
least  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  view  of  the  Secretary  of 
•he  non-intrusion  committee,  Mr.  Dunlop.  Lord  Aberdeen 
writing  to  him  on  the  24th  April,  1 840,  says — '  Such  as  my  vieivs 
Vfire  oi  explained  to  the  Committee  in  the  month  of  January,  such 
tkey  remain  at  this  mx)ment.  In  the  interval  I  have  considered 
and  disciissed  the  merits  of  various  projects,  but  reflection  and 

*  Speech  ddiTered  \u  the  Geucral  Assembly  on  tJic  22ud  May^  1 S3U.    CJlasgow,  p.  10. 
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examination  have  confirmed  my  conviction  that  none  other  woul 
he  constitutional,  safe,  and  practicable.'  To  which  the  secretai 
replies  (2oth  April,  1840),  ^  Your  Lordship  has  misapprehendc 
me  in  supposing  that  I  considered  your  present  views  to  be  diffe 
ent  from  those  held  by  your  Lordship  at  the  date  of  your  fir 
communication  with  the  Committee;^  and  explains  that  he  h? 
alluded  only  to  a  proposal  for  gi^^ng  more  efiect  to  '  the  call,' 
which  Lord  Aberdeen  had  at  an  interview  with  the  Committee 
deputation  in  London  expressed  himself  to  have  been  at  one  tin 
favourably  disposed,  but  which  on  a  little  reflection  he  bad  four 
to  be  impracticable.  So  much  for  the  charge  that  the  bill  of  Loi 
Aberdeen  *  has  not  passed  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  fU 
intended^ 

We  have  said  that  the  majority  of  the  Clergy  have  resolved 
proceed  with  their  defiance  of  the  law.     They  have  resolved 
proceed  with  the  enforcement  of  the  Veto.     At  first  we  were  di 
posed  to  think  otherwise.     Dr.  Chalmers  in  his  recent  pamphl 
thus  announced  his  view  of  the  course  to  be  followed  : — 

'  We  may  now  he  said  certainly  and  conclusively  to  have  failed 
obtaining  the  ratification  of  the  veto  law  at  the  hands  of  Parliamen 
and  what  is  now  the  Church's  proper  outgoing  from  the  position 
wliich  she  of  course  finds  herself  ?  We  have  no  hesitation  in  sayii 
that  \\MtfiTsi  step  of  such  an  outgoing  is  to  repeal  the  veto  law.  llic 
is  no  inconsistency  here — the  inconsistency  were  all  on  the  other  si) 
in  persevering  with  the  law.' 

The  veto  being  first  abandoned,  he  recommended  that  the  Chun 
should  fall  back  upon  the  call,  instructing  presbyteries  to  '  woi 
the  non-intrusion  principle '  on  that  footing. 

Here,  in  the  unequivocal  admission  that  the  illegal  veto  la 
must  be  ante  omnia  abandoned  and  rescinded  ^  on  the  first  oppoi 
tunity,  that  is,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,'  aj 
peared  the  first  dawning  of  rational  coimsels  since  the  comraeno 
ment  of  this  unhappy  contest.     Alas  !  it  was  speedily  obscured 

An  ominous  silence  followed  the  publication  of  the  doctoi 
manifesto.  It  soon  became  apparent,  as  in  the  case  of  the  libera 
arbitrium  which  the  non-intrusionists  had  contemptuously  rejecte 
that  he  could  not  carry  his  party  along  with  him  ;  that  they  hi 
made  up  their  minds  that  the  veto  should  not  be  repealed.  Tl 
unlucky  admission  in  his  pamphlet  must  then  be  harmonised  wi 
the  course  now  resolved  upon  by  the  majority ;  and  according 
at  the  distance  of  about  a  month  appeared  a  letter  addressed  1 
Dr.  Chalmers  to  Mr.  Buchanan  (what  that  gentleman's  views 
to  the  non-intrusion  principle  are  will  be  immediately  seen),  i 
timating  that  he  never  meant  that  the  veto  should  be  given  up  t 
some  other  measure  equally  effectual  was  substituted  for  it.     Tl 

chan< 
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chance  of  the  veto  being  repealed  at  the  next  General  Assembly 
is  therefore  now  to  depend  on  that  Assembly  agreeing"  to  pass 
another  measure  requiring  the  consent  of  the  majority    to  the 
validity  of  a  '  call ' — a  measure  no  doubt  equally  stringent  with  the 
veto,  but  of  course  equalli/  illegal.     For  no  one  can  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  the  courts  of  law  would  so  far  stultify  themselves  as 
tx)  require  the  consent  of  the  majority  to  the  efficacy  of  a  present- 
ation after  determining  that  the  dissent  of  a  majority  was   no 
l)ar  to  the  settlement. 

In  the  next  place,  they  have  made  up  their  minds  to  proceed  to 
the  deposition  of  the  suspended  ministers.  '  It  is  impossible,'  says 
I)r.  Chalmers,  '  for  the  Church  to  give  in  without  the  abandon- 
ment of  her  most  sacred  prerogatives,' — *  it  is  a  matter  in  Avhich 
"We  have  no  choice  and  ought  to  have  no  hesitation.'  *  Acting  on 
this  temperate  and  constitutional  advice,  the  majority  of  the 
Assembly  forthwith  proceeded  to  the  preparation  of  a  libel 
or  accusation  against  the  suspended  ministers  with  a  view  to 
their  deposition :  the  Procurator  for  the  Church  (or  legal  as- 
sessor of  the  Assembly)  suggesting  that,  in  order  to  evade  if 
possible  the  interference  of  the  civil  courts,  it  would  be  advis- 
able to  imitate  the  example  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
to  suppress  the  fact — which  was  at  once  the  justification  of  the 
parties  accused  and  the  condemnation  of  their  accusers — that  in 
<lisobeying  the  directions  of  the  Ecclesiastical  tribunal  they  had 
obeyed  the  previous  judgments  of  the  civil  court.  This  notable 
adnce  no  doubt  was  not  followed  in  the  libel  as  actually  framed ; 
^hich  boldly  charges  the  applications  made  to  the  Court  of  Session 
to  suspend  the  sentence  of  the  Church  court,  and  to  prevent  its 
being  carried  into  effect — as  *  heinous  crimes  and  offences,  con- 
•niT)-  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  other 
standards  of  the  Church  ' — and  punishable  by  de]X)sition  and  the 
highest  censures  of  the  Church ;  though  we  have  little  doubt  that, 
if  ever  a  judgment  be  pronounced,  the  Procurator's  astute  hint 
will  be  acted  on  in  the  framing  of  the  sentence. 

That  consummation  is  undoubtedly  not  very  distant.  Within 
4e  last  few  days  the  sittings  of  the  Commission  of  the  General 
Assembly  have  taken  place.  The  'libels'  against  the  sus- 
pended clergymen  of  Strathbogie,  for  obeying  the  Court  of 
Session,  and  against  Mr.  Edwards,  for  asking  the  Presbytery 
to  perform  their  legal  duty  of  taking  him  on  trials,  have  been 
found  relevant,  as  it  is  called ;  that  is  to  say,  it  has  been  decided 
by  the  Commission  that  if  the  facts  are  proved  (these  facts 
JJever  having,  been  denied)  they  afford  grounds  for  the  depo- 

*  What  oogfattbe  Church  aud  the  People  of  Scotland  to  do  now? — p.  50. 
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sition  of  the  parties.     The  proof  is  to  be  adduced  in   March ; 
and^  as  a  matter  of  course,  if  not  prevented  by  higher  interfer- 
ence, these  unfortunate  clergymen  will  then  be  deposed,  so  far 
as  the  Church    has  it  in   her   power  to  enforce  a  sentence  of 
deposition.     This  resolute  defiance  of  all  law  may  well  induce  the  - 
boldest  admirer  of  the  proceedings  of  the  dominant  party  to  pause.  ^ 
On  precisely  the  same  grounds  (as  was  pleaded  on  the  part  o  A 
the  suspended  ministers)  might  every  Presbyterian  Judge  of  the^ 
Court  of  Session,  who  had  concurred  in  pronouncing  the  obnoxi — 
ous  sentences,  be  deposed  from  his  functions  as  an  officer-bearer 
or  privileges  as  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.      Oi — : 
precisely  the  same  grounds,  if  they  are  well  founded,  might  anc= 
ought  the  tchole  minority  of  the  General  Assembly  to  be  at  on^ 

sweep  suspended  or  deposed,  because  they  announce  their  resolu 

tion  of  performing  the  statutory  duty  imposed  upon  them,  and  dis^ 
regarding  the  illegal  Veto  Act. 

The  fact  is,  that  a  regularly  organised  and  widely-spread  syste 
of  intimidation  is  already  in  action  against  every  probationer,  na 
every  ordained  minister,  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  who  venturc^^. 
to  dissent  from  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  majority.     Is  a  presenters 
for  instance,  suspected  of  being  lukewarm  in  the  non-intrusion  caus^^ 
and  yet  provokingly  supported  by  the  majority  of  heads  of  fanm  i 
lies,  the  Church  turns  intrusionist  at  once ;  the  Veto  Act  is  throv*?- 1 
to  the  winds  ;  the  previously  despised  minority  then  become  cm-ll 
important ;    and  in  the  very  face  of  their  own  law,  as  in  the  Ish^'ttc 
case  of  Dalkeith,  the  most  strenuous  attempts  are  made  to  null i.  ^3 
the  presentation  on  the  ground  that  the  presentee  holds  opinio  "mm 
different  from  those  of  the  majority :  a  ground  which  even  L-^r 
Simpson,  a  zealous  and  most  consistent  non-intrusionist,  felt  hi*""*- 
self  compelled  to  characterise  as  '  being  the  most  tyrannical,  i  «• 
quisitorial  and  detestable  objection  ever  heard  of  in  the  ChurclB.  — " 
Detestable  as  it  is,  however,  it  finds,  as  we  think,  a  parallel  in  t  ^^ 
following : — A   Mr.   Duff,  apparently  a  pious  and  zealous  pr^** 
bationer,    applies    to  the    Scotch    Colonial    Church  Committ^ 
for  an  appointment  to  one  of  their  Missionary  Churches  in  t^^ 
Colonies.     He  passes  his  examination  before  the  committee  wi^'' 
distinguished   approbation,   and   is   recommended    by    the  sui^' 
committee  for  the  vacant  Church  of  St.  Clements  at  Berbice,  f'Or 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  death  office  former  clergymen  in  I^ 
months,  it  was  naturally  found  there  was  no  very  strenuous  coffi' 
petition.     The  committee  in  the  mean  time  discover,  not  that  ti^ 
character,  principles,  zeal,  or  religious  qualifications  of  the  can- 
didate, who  had  been  thus  powerfully  recommended,  are  deficient, 

*  Edinburgh  Coiiroiit,  Nov.  12. 
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tut  tliat  Mr.  Duff  had  attended  the  church  of  Mr.  Allardyce,  one 
of  the  seven  suspended  ministers  of  Strathboyie  ;  and  on  this  sole 
yrotind,  which,  after  the  most  shuffling  attempts  to  evade  the  true 
ground  of  rejectiony  they  were  compelled  to  avow,  the  committee,  by 
a  large  majority,  refused  to  confirm  the  appointment  of  the  sub- 
committee !  What,  indeed,  is  the  cause  of  religion  in  the  Colonies 
compared  with  the   cause  of   non-intrusion  terrorism  at  home? 
^Vliat  is  even  the  great  cause  of  Church  extension  in  Scotland 
compared  with  the  gratification  of  party  malignity  ?     Look,  for 
instance,  at  the  recent  case  of  Huntly.     In  that  town  there  is  a 
proved,  we  think  we  may  say  an  admitted,  abundance  of  Church 
accommodation.    In  the  district  of  Kinore  there  is  an  admitted  de- 
ficienc}';  in  fact,  the  most  extreme  and  pressing  want  of  a  Church. 
Tet  the  non-intrusion  party,  with  these  facts  before  them,  appro- 
priate 400/.  of  the  Church  Extension  Fund  to  erect  a  new  Church 
in  Huntly,  where  it  was  not  required,  leaving  Kinore  unprovided 
for.     And  why  ?  simply  because  they  have  determined  to  set  up, 
if  possible,  a  popular  rival  to  ihe  preserit  deservedly  popular  cler- 
flyman  of  Huntly,  Mr,  IValkery  who  has  the  misfortune  to  be  one 
of  the  seven  su^ended  ministers  ! 

Is  it  wonderful,  if  thus  administered,  that  the  church  extension 
scheme  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  in  a  course  of  rapid  and 
^ady  decline  ? 

In  the  report  by  Dr.  Chalmers  for  1838-39    he  announced 
that  *  the  year  had  fallen  considerably  short  of  each  of  the  preced- 
ing ones.*     In  that  for  1839-40  he  thus  communicates  the  result : 
'^^  The  present  controversial  state  of  the  Church  has  operated 
^ost  adversely,  in  particular  on  that  fund  known  by  the  desig- 
iiation  of  the  supplementary  fund — which,  but  for  our  unhappy 
Visions,  might  by  this  time  have  reached,  as  we  calculate  from 
^  actual  success  in  a  comparatively  small  part  of  Scotland,  our 
^ufident  anticipation  twelve  months  ago  of  140,000/.,  but  which, 
^^ccause  of  these  divisions,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  exceeds  the  sum  of 
^,000^.'— a  deficit  of  60,000/.  on  the  Doctor's  calculations,  ad- 
^ttedly  occasioned  by  the  divisions  in  the  Church !  *  The 

**  The  effect  of  die  recently  awakened  spirit  of  innovation  and  contempt  of  all  order 

^>^  discipline  on  the  religioui  character  of  the  people  of  Scotland  in  general  is  too 

^ide  m  field  to  be  here  entered  upon.    But  the  benny  and  fanaticiim,  in  particular, 

^kicfa  have  been  Ibitered  in  tome  dikricti,  demand  a  passing  notice.    T^ey  bring  back 

^idly  tba  wildot  days  of  the  fifth-monarchy  men,  with  their  strange  union  of  specu- 

U^re  strictness  and  practical  irreligion.    The  regular  clergymen  in  many  parishes  are 

^didy  topeneded  by  a  set  of  lay  task-masters,  assuming  to  Ihemselves  the  title  of 

*  dm  wtmi  frequently  of  questiooable  moral  character,  but  always  affecting  extiemo 

^ttctity,  who  cither  patrooiae  or  virtually  excommunicate  clergymen  according  to 

Ikeir  servility  or  their  indepeoNlence.    They  impress  on  the  people  the  duty  of  not  cam- 

ntmii  II  f  I'll  J  sr  kuw  bapiixtd  except  the  minister  of  the  naruBh  has  previously  received 

tW  stamp  of  tfaor  approbation.    They  inculcate  the  doctrine  that  the  ordinances  of 

VOL.  LXVII.   NO.  CXXZIII.  R  religion 
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The  detail  of  these  proceedings  has  been  a  tedious  one ;  but  it 
will  enable  us  to  present  the  conclusions  to  which  we  come  within 
a  brief  compass.  We  trust  that  our  English  readers  will  now 
agree  with  us  as  to  the  importance  of  this  question^  and  the 
urgent  necessity  for  its  settlement  on  principles  consistent  with 
justice^  with  the  interests  of  religion,  and  the  security  of  govern- 
ment and  law.  How  are  these  objects  to  be  conciliated?  Various 
schemes  have  been  proposed. 

I.  It  is  proposed  that  the  legislature  should  legalise  the  veto. 
To  this  our  answer  is  threefold.  It  is  bad  in  iUelf ;  it  would 
give  satisfaction  to  no  party :  it  would  lead,  by  inevitable  neces- 
sity, to  the  repeal  of  patronage.  We  need  not  resume  the  subject 
of  the  evils  inherent  in  the  veto ;  its  injustice  to  the  patron,  its 
cruelty  to  the  presentee,  its  malignant  influence  on  the  character 
of  the  people,  and  its  degradation  of  the  Clergy  as  a  body. 
These  have  been  adverted  to  in  the  outline  of  the  debate  of  1833. 
Even  against  the  intrusion  of  unacceptable  ministers  it  obviously 
affords  no  remedy,  for  the  majority  still  obtrude  their  choice  on. 
the  minority,  sometimes  almost  equal  in  numbers ;  nay,  the  male 
heads  of  families,  were  they  unanimous,  would  still  obtrude  their 
choice  on  the  rest  of  the  congregation.  True,  governments  can 
only  regard  in  general  the  voice  of  majorities  ;  but  if  the  question 
be  put  on  that  footing,  does  it  not  at  once  lower  this  right  of  a 
popular  negative  in  the  choice  of  a  minister,  from  the  high  ground! 

religion  are  ineffectual,  if  not  dispensed  by  certain  commiwioned  officers  of  their  aim 
Not  to  attend  the  communion  becomes  an  honourable  distinction,  the  mark  of  tuperioi 
piety,  the  criterion  of  spiritual  good  taste.  Tliis  may  explain  a  phenomenon  wfaidi  ai 
first  appears  a  little  extraordinary ;  namely,  that  in  many  parishes,  such  as  that  oi 
Daviot,  claiming  credit  for  superior  religious  real,  the  whole  number  of  communicant 
on  tlie  roll  is  found  to  \)e  only  ten.  In  some  cases  the  number  is  even  less.  In  oo- 
ert entire  parish,  of  Skye,  remarkable  for  the  prevalence  of  these  extreme  views,  tfa- 
communicants  on  one  occasion  consiated  of  five— the  clergyman  kimulfj  his  wife,  tv> 
sisters,  and  the  schoolmaster — while  some  himdreds  stood  by  as  spectators.  In  tb> 
whole  presbytery  of  Skye,  it  appeared,  by  the  report  submitted  to  the  General  Anembh 
by  their  committee  in  1839,  mat  about  1000  persons  voluntarily  remained  mibaptiied. 
Tlie  reaction  of  this  fanatical  and  utterly  irreligious  spirit  upon  the  independcio 
and  Christian  behaviour  of  the  ministers  themselves  is  most  lamentable.  Knowing  h 
what  quarters  these  wild  doctrines  are  countenancedj^  they  tamely  submit  to  the  dicta 
tion  of  their  lay  tyrants.  We  shall  mention  merely  an  instance  or  two — not  at  prcten 
giving  the  names,  though  we  pledge  ourselves  that  these  shall  be  forthcoming  takrn 
required.  Some  give  up  their  churches  to  popular  cateclusts — laymgn  not  ordaimmJa 
ministers  at  ali,  and  having  no  more  right  to  preach  or  officiate  as  luch  than  any  in 
spired  porter  who  might  choose  to  step  from  the  street  into  the  pulpit  of  St,  Gilee^ 
One  clergyman,  to  please  *  the  mxn^  is 


found  widi  more  tliaii  Roman  stoicii 
municating  his  own  wife !  Another,  in  the  vain  hope  of  regaining  the  farour  of  *  tfi 
men,"  invites  a  neighbouring  clergyman  of  a  more  po]iular  character  to  eelehrafe  tfa 
sacrament  in  his  church.  He  accepts  the  invitation,  and  commences  the  prnrf»din 
by  striking  the  minister's  name  off  the  roll  of  communicants  ;  and  the  humbled  rBfT>w*i 
sits  a  passive  spectator  of  the  sacred  rite — excluded,  by  one  who  had  not  a  vestige  c 
right  to  interfere  with  the  communion-roll,  fVom  the  coramimioti-table  in  Iris  «fr 
church! 
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m){  an  inflexible  religious  principle,  to  the  level  of  any  other  poli- 
tical right  to  be  defined  and  r^ulated  by  the  principles  of  ex- 
3)ediency  ? 

That  the  veto  law  has  proved  a  total  failure  is  perhaps  the  only 
3)oint  on  which  all  parties  are  agreed.   This  conviction  was  conspicu- 
ously shown  in  the  debate  on  patronage  in  the  Assembly  of  1836. 
The  minority  who  had  always  opposed  it  referred  to  the  experience 
^f  the  two  years  during  which  it  had  been  in  action,  as  fulfilling 
all  their  predictions.     Oddly  enough  the  majority  concurred  with 
them  as  to  the  fact,  though  they  differed  among  themselves  as  to 
the  reasons.     It  has  worked  ill,   said  the  vetouts,  because  the 
patrons,  instead  of  exercising  the  right  of  presentation,  have,  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  handed  over  the   choice  to  the  people. 
TTiese  are  precisely  the  instances,  retorted  the  anti-patronage  sec- 
tion of  the  Assembly,  in  which  it  has  worked  well ; — ^wherever  it 
has  operated  as  was  intended,  simply  as  a  veto  by  the  people,  it 
has  produced  nothing  but  dissension  and  discontent.     '  The  Veto 
Act,'  said  Mr.  Colquhoun, '  it  was  said,  would  bring  peace.     He 
must  say  that  it  had  not  produced  peace ;  and  they  fiad  seen  re- 
j)eated  proof s  to  the  contrary.^ 

Would  the  sanction  of  this  abortive  measure,  then,  by  the 
legislature,  satisfy  the  Clergy,  or  the  people,  in  whose  name  the 
privilege  is  demanded  ?  Most  assuredly  not.  The  interest 
taken  by  the  people  in  the  ]>resent  controversy  has  indeed  been 
grievously  exaggerated ;  but  such  as  it  is,  it  is  directed  to  very 
different  objects  than  a  mere  veto  on  the  nomination  of  the  patron. 
What  they  expect,  and  have  been  led  by  clerical  agitation  to  con- 
sider as  the  right  of  the  people,  is  popular  election  of  the  ministers. 
What  other  consequence,  indeed,  could  follow  from  the  position 
in  which  they  were  jJaced  by  the  Veto  Act  ?  While  the  right  of 
presentation  was  in  the  patron,  and  the  right  of  judgment  in  the 
presbytery,  the  people,  possessing  merely  the  right  of  objection, 
were  placed  in  a  just  but  comparatively  humble  position.  But 
Krhen  presbyteries,  recording  their  oion  incompetency,  transferred 
the  right  of  judgment  to  the  people,  on  what  grounds  were  the 
latter  to  be  persuaded  that  those  who  were  entitled  to  exercise 
an  irresponsible  and  irreversible  judgment  were  not  just  as  much 
entitled  to  the  initiative  of  presentation  ?  What  right  could  an 
obnoxious  third  party  have  to  interfere  in  the  formation  of  the 
contract  between  the  minister  and  the  Christian  people?  A 
patron  became  simply  an  intruder ;  at  best  a  needless  superfluity. 
Patronage  must  not  be  limited ;  it  must  be  transferred  to  the 
people.  Even  those  prominent  clergymen  who  did  not  relish 
this  ocmdusion  fonnd  Uiemselves  obliged  to  yield  to  it,  and  to 
stimulate  the  agitation  they  bad  inadvertently  caused.     In  the 
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progress  of  the  question  they  had  calculated  on  dropping 
'  Christian  people'  at  the  first  turning ;  but  now  finding  it  necc 
to  march  through  Coventry  with  them^  they  made  up  their  i 
rather  to  head  than  to  follow  the  procession. 

At  first  the  real  tendency  of  all  this  agitation  was  studi 
concealed ;  to  many,  indeed,  it  is  possible  it  may  not  have 
obvious.  The  limits  of  credulity,  and  consequently  of  sine 
are  undefinable.  The  Veto  Act  was  held  forth  as  the  cond 
by  which  the  threatened  storm  was  to  be  peaceably  averted 
patronage ;  not,  as  it  really  was,  the  surest  means  of  directit 
lightning  against  it.  Even  yet  we  know  we  shall  be  tolc 
hostility  to  patronage  is  not  the  general  feeling  of  the  Assei 
that  this  is  but  the  wild  theory  of  insulated  and  uninfluenti 
dividuals.  We  look  to  facts,  and  derive  but  small  oonso 
from  such  a  guarantee. 

On  the  part  of  Mr.  Dunlop  and  the  instalment-men — s 
stantly  increasing  body  in  the  Assembly,  who,  to  do  them  ji 
never  professed  to  view  the  Veto  Act  but  as  a  'vantage-g 
from  which  greater  concessions  might  be  extorted — it  h 
along  been  admitted  that  abolition  of  patronage  was  their  o 
The  majority  against  the  abolition  of  patronage  greatly  dr 
from  1834  to  1836,  while  the  veto  was  in  full  vigour.  W 
the  state  of  the  case  at  this  moment?  Sir  George  Sii 
though  he  conceives  the  idea  of  the  repeal  of  patronage  b; 
liament  visionary,  represents  its  existence  as  a  '  fatal  blow 
independence  of  the  Church ;'  something  which,  if  there 
the  least  chance  of  success,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  C 
to  struggle  against  and  to  subvert.  Mr.  Colquhoun  '  woi 
glad  if  patronage  were  altogether  abolished,'  though  in  the  i 
time  he  may  be  contented  to  take  something  less.  These  g 
men  are  members  of  parliament,  and  know  in  what  light  a 
proposal  for  the  repeal  of  patronage  is  likely  to  be  there  vi 
But  Mr.  MacGill  Crichton,  the  itinerating  lay  orator  c 
Church,  who  is  not  yet  a  member  of  parliament,  but  '  has 
well  in  fixing  on  the  country  as  a  more  promising  arena  th 
parliament  for  the  labours  of  his  ecclesiastical  patriotism^' 
commends  an  instant  subscription  to  the  anti-patronage  h 
Dr.  Chalmers  is  now  satisfied  '  that  what  Charles  Fox  said  < 
African  slave-trade  is  true  of  Scottish  patronage,  that  it  is  as 
not  to  be  regulated  but  destroyed. — Let  the  question  tcu 
own  swing  .''J  Mr,  Candlish,  late  secretary  of  the  Non-Inti 
Committee,  a  gentleman  who  'has  a  quarrel  with  episc 

*  Dr.  Chalmew,  <  What  ought  the  Church  f  &c     p.  62. 

t  This  document  is  exactly  in  the  style  of  the  coTenanti  of  former  days. 

t  Dr.  ChalmeiBi  ibid.,  p.  62. 

altogi 
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fliogeiher,^  announces  that  patronage  is  contrary  to  the  word  of 
loa :  Mr.  Buchanan^  one  of  the  Church's  negodators  with  Lord 
^^^berdeen,  following  on  the  same  side,  and  nothing  daunted  by 
^  rhe  fact  that  he  had  himself  three  times  accepted  a  presentation 
^om  a  patron,  repeats  that  not  only  is  patronage  contrary  to  the 
I'ord  of  God,  but  that  Providence  had  specially  thwarted  their 
■ndeavours  to  obtain  a  modification  of  it  by  the  veto  law,  in  order 
iiat  the  full  energies  of  the  Church  might  be  directed  towards 
lie  total  extinction  of  the  evil.*    Mt  is  earthly,  sensual,  devilish,* 
.dds  Mr.   Cunningham,  winding  up  the  discussion  with  charac- 
cristic  mildness.f     Abolition  of  patronage,  in  short,  is  now  the 
:eneral  noatchword,  from  the  consistent  head  of  the  party.  Dr. 
Ihalmers,  who,  with  an  'elasticity  of  sentiment,^ — to  use  his 
iHTi  description  of  himself — for  which  even  we  were  not  pre- 
lared,  bids  God-speed  in  1840  to  the  measure  which  in  1833 
^:Ae    seems   to   have   regarded   as  a   national   pest ;    to  the  con- 
sistent tail  of  the  party,  the  newly- appointed  presentee  to  Falk- 
1  and,  who  pockets  the  presentation  of  Mr.  Tyndal  Bruce  with 
t^lie  one  hand  while  he  signs  the  anti-patronage  bond  with  the 
^i^ther !      No  doubt  the  procurator  for  the  Church,  with  a  despe- 
ar  ate  gallantry,  'which  gives  us  wonder  great  as  our  content,'  heads 
^kind  of  forlorn  hope  against  the  increasing  columns  of  the  move- 
xxient ;  but  with  the  ^  absolute  shalV  of  Mr.  Dunlop  and  the  abo- 
1  itionists  on  one  side,  and  the  '  laissez  faire^  of  Dr.  Chalmers  and 
XLe  concessionists  on  the  other,  what  is  even  he  among  so  many? 
What  then  would  the  enactment  of  the  veto  law  do  to  satisfy 
"(.bose  who  had  in  \'iew  these  more  sweeping  changes  ?     About  as 
^niuch  as  the  proposal  to  extend  the  elective  franchise  to  Leeds  or 
iNf  anchester  would  have  done  to  satisfy  those  who  had  fixed  their 
liearts  on  the  reform  bill.     Humbly  but  earnestly,  therefore,  we 
^ay,  let  not  parliament  legalise  the  veto,  or  its  equivalent,  the 
necessity  of  a  call  by  a  majority  of  the  people. 

II.  Are  we  then  to  go  farther,  and,  in  hopes  of  allaying  ex- 
ilement, abolish  patronage  ? 

To  our  English  readers  we  need  hardly  say  this  cannot  be  a 
Scotch  question.  If  the  abolition  of  patronage  in  Scotland  is  to 
1)6  rested  on  grounds  of  positive  scriptural  precept,  or  even  on 
its  necessity  for  the  spiritual  and  moral  well-being  of  the  people, 
these  principles  must  be  of  general  application ;  for  it  is  very 
plain,  to  ose  the  words  of  Lord  Moncreiff,  '  that  if  there  be  any 

*  *P!roTideiice  if  wumifgsthf  hedging  us  up  to  this  point  [abolition  of  patronage],  m 
the  only  lafe  coime  left  to  the  Church  to  pursue.  She  has  already  and  often  tried  to 
obtain  a  teCtlement  of  her  difficulties  by  teking  a  middle  course,  but  she  was  defeatad. 
I^idcDce  ia  imiw  pointing  out  to  us  the  real  sonrca  of  the  evil.* 

t  Witiiei%  IVedbwfday,  August  14, 1840. 

authority 
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authority  against  the  law  of  patronage  in  the  Bible,  that  must  be 
equally  effectual  with  regard  to  England  as  to  Scotland,  and  in- 
deed with  regard  to  every  country  in  Christendom  ;'*  while,  even 
if  resting  merely  on  religious  expediency,  there  cannot  long  be 
one  law  for  England  and  another  for  Scotland. 

Let  us  see  then  what,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  friends  o( 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  would  be  the  result  in  Scotland  of  the 
abolition  of  patronage,  and  the  transference  of  the  whole  right  tc 
the  people  or  to  the  Presbyteries ;  and  in  order  not  to  multiply 
citations,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  chiefly  to  the  evidence  ol 
Lord  Moncreiff  before  the  committee  in  1834. 

The  argument,  that  patronage  is  antUscriptural,  we  dismiss  ii 
the  words  of  his  lordship  in  the  debate  of  1 836  in  the  Assembly 
'  I  do  not  reason  with  any  gentleman  who  maintains  that  there  is 
anything  in  the  word  of  God  to  regulate  this  matter.'  That  part 
of  the  case  is  indeed  so  plain,  that  we  are  not  aware  that  any  one 
of  the  witnesses  examined  before  the  committee  attempted  to  rest 
his  opposition  to  patronage  on  any  such  gronnds.  And  we 
would  recommend  to  the  advocates  of  anti-patronage,  on  the 
ground  of  its  anti-scriptural  character,  particularly  those  who  have 
accepted  three  consecutive  presentations  from  patrons,  inwardly  to 
digest  the  following  remark  of  Dr.  Simpson,  the  Clerk  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  a  warm  friend  to  the  veto,  in  the  debate 
in  1836 :  *  A  clergyman  who  should  say  that  patronage  was  con- 
trary to  the  word  of  God,  and  yet  hold  a  living  under  patronage, 
believing  it  to  be  contrary  to  God's  word,  would  do  what  was  du- 
honourable  and  sinful  J*  If  they  entertain  any  further  doubt  on 
the  subject,  let  them  follow  the  plain  and  honest  advice  of  another 
non-intrusionist,  Mr.  Lewis  Rose.  *  If  they  came  in  by  the 
wrong  door,  let  them  just  walk  out,  and  come  in  again,  if  they 
can,  by  the  right  one,  and  then  sensible  men  will  believe  them 
to  be  single  hearted.*f 

Passing,  then,  to  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  patronage  as 
one  of  expediency,  we  think  everything  proves  the  correctness  of 
Lord  Moncreiff's  conclusion,  '  I  am  of  opinion,  I  must  say,  upon 
very  deliberate,  very  anxious,  and  very  sincere  deliberation  and 
reflection,  that  it  is  not  expedient.* 

And  here  let  us  advert  for  a  moment  to  one  delusion  which 
appears  to  be  studiously  circulated  on  this  subject,  and  by  which 
a  popular  agitation  in  its  favour  is  sought  to  be  evoked.  The 
people  are  told  that  patronage  is  to  be  abolished;  and  that  this  is 


*  Report  on  Patronage,  Q.  1330. 

J  We  recommend  Mr.  Rom  8  *  Humble  Attempt,'  &c.,  named  in  gur  Kat,  to  most 
serious  attention. 

to 
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fco  be  acoomplished  by  repealing  the  obnoxious  act  of  1712/  and 
EsiJling  back  on  the  revolution  settlement  of  I69O. 

What  then  ?  Would  that  abolish  patronage,  or  bestow  popular 
e^l action  on  the  people?  Not  in  the  least.  The  act  l6gO 
(^ivhich,  be  it  observed,  provided  full  compensation  to  the  patron) 
v^?sted  the  patronage  in  the  heritors  (landowners)  and  kirk-sesMion 
r'a.  term  for  which  no  exact  English  equivalent  can  be  found,  but 
'^v'liich  in  substance  corresponds  with  the  English  churchwardens). 
I  %  ^ve  to  the  people  no  right  but  that  of  objecting.  Its  operation 
'vvas  simply  an  extended  patronage.  In  many  cases  the  extension 
'^'V'as  trifling: — three  or  four  heritors  might  possess  the  whole 
1  s^nds  within  the  parish ;  nay,  if  more  numerous,  they  mi^ht  also 
form  the  majority,  or  the  whole,  of  tlie  kirk-session.  In  some, 
SLS>  where  the  patronage  is  in  the  hands  of  corporate  bodies,  it 
xxii^ht  even  narrow  instead  of  increasing  the  number  of  those  in 
^^rfaom  its  exercise  was  vested.  Is  this  the  settlement  which  the 
jo^cnple  have  been  led  to  expect  as  recognising  their  Christian  pri- 
'  leges :  a  patronage  divided  between  the  landed  interest  and  the 
'k-session  ? 

The  truth  is,  that,  search  the  statute-book  through,  the  move- 
ent  party  will  never  lay  their  hands  on  one  act  which  confers 
recognises  jE?opiiZar  election,  Ilcpeal  the  revolution  settlement 
they  must  retire  upon  the  act  1592,  by  which  the  right  of  the 
!I~>atron,  and  the  obligation  of  presbyteries  to  admit  his  presentee, 
Ye  expressly  recognised.  Repeal  backward,  even  to  the  act 
^67>  the  original  declaration  on  the  subject,  and  still  lay-patron- 
is  found  in  full  vigour. 
Once,  and  once  only,  was  lay-patronage  abolished  within  this 
^l^untry;  and  mark  the  time  !  On  the  30th  of  January,  l649, 
^<Jharles  I.  laid  his  head  upon  the  block  in  Whitehall.  On  the 
-^f'^ame  day,  the  Commisidon  of  the  General  Assembly  adopted  a 
^^^r^tition  to  Parliament  for  the  abolition  of  patronage  (prepared 
^oy  Rutherford,  Livingstone,  Guthrie,  and  Gillespie,  four  of  the 
*iaost  violent  of  the  party  of  the  Remonstrants),  which  resulted  in 

heactof  9th  March,  1649.  t  ^^ 


♦  Thif  net  hai  very  irequeutly,  but  very  erroneously,  in  the  course  of  this  discuaiian 

•en  called  the  act  of  1711.  It  did  not  pass  the  House  of  Commons  till  7th  April, 
1713:  it  went  through  the  Lords  on  12th  April;  was  sent  down,  with  some  amendments, 
^  the  Cammous^  who  Agreed  to  them  on  Uie  14th;  and  it  did  not  receive  the  royal 
assent  till  22Dd  Hay,  17 12. 

t  It  baa  been  maintained  that  the  Scottish  Covenanters  at  this  time,  republican  ai 
their  princi^ca  were,  so  far  from  countenancing  the  murder  of  the  King,  strongly  dis- 
approved of  that  atrocious  act  Wcfind  it  difficult  to  reconcile  this  view  witb.6ie 
cuuduct  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  execution  uf  Charles  was  announced  to  the 
Assembly  on  tbe  6th  February,  by  the  following  dry  epistle  from  their  commissioners 
in  Loodoo: — 

'  Right  Rereieiid  and  Honorable,— This  day,  about  two  of  the  clock  in  the  after^ 
Dooue,  hif  Hajestif  ifas  brought  out  at  the  windorf  of  the  balcony  of  die  Banqueting- 

house 
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We  presume  we  are  not  bound  to  recognise  as  an  act  of  parHi' 
ment  a  measure  passed  while  no  parliament  could  be  said  to 
exist — while  all  law  and  order  was  in  abeyance  ;  and  long  since 
blotted  from  the  statute-book  with  the  other  acts  of  the  great 
rebellion.  And  yet  even  in  this  revolutionary  period  it  u  re- 
markable that  the  initiative  of  presentation  was  not  given  to  the 
people  at  large,  even  when  the  whole  matter  was  put  into  the 
power  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  act  of  1049,  while  it 
abolished  lay  patronage,  left  it  to  the  Church  itself  to  say  cb 
whom  the  right  was  to  be  conferred.  On  whom  then  did  tke 
Church  bestow  the  right  ?  On  the  people  in  general  ? — on  com* 
municants? — on  male  heads  of  families?  No.  The  Genenl 
Assembly,  by  its  directory  of  1649,  vested  the  right  in  the  \uA^ 
session,  and  not  in  the  congregation,  with  this  further  most  ini- 
portant  proviso,  that,  *  where  a  congregation  was  disaffected  tad 
malignant,  the  Presbytery  was  to  provide  them  with  a  minister/ 
against  whom  no  objection  of  the  congregation  was  to  be  al* 
lowed.  Any  one  who  knows  the  meaning  given  to  these  wordi 
at  the  time,  viz.^  that  they  embraced  all  who  favoured  the  engage- 
ment of  1648,  or  hesitated  to  give  an  unqualified  adherence  Is 
the  principles  and  policy  of  the  dominant  party,  will  easily  pe^ 
ceive  in  how  many  cases  the  Presbyteries  thus  retained  the  tsf* 
pointment  in  their  own  hands.  The  truth  is  plainly  this :  it  HM 
the  object  of  the  act  of  parliament  to  wrest  the  patronage  inm 
the  patrons ;  it  was  the  object  of  the  act  of  Assembly  not  to  gki 
them  to  the  people,  but  to  vest  them  in  the  church  courts.  Aai 
such  we  believe  to  be  truly  the  aim  of  the  majority  of  the  AssemUj 
at  the  present  moment. 

The  repeal  of  the  act  1712,  and  the  revival  of  the  act  l69ft 
then,  would  not  even  materially  enlarge  the  right  of  the  pe(^ 
It  would  substitute  a  certain  number  of  landed  proprietors  far 
one  patron,  and  it  would  increase  the  power  of  PresbyteM 
through  their  influence  over  kirk- sessions,  but  it  would  still  leaie 
the  people  exactly  where  they  are,  in  the  place  of  objectors  bouni 
to  assign  a  reason  for  refusing  the  call. 

But  assuming  the  very  improbable  hypothesis  that  the  art 
1690,  if  revived,  would  satisfy  the  people,  what  would  be  its  prac- 

hoiue  at  Whitehall,  near  which  a  stage  was  set  by,  and  his  head  struck  off  widi  n 
axe ;  wherewith  we  hold  it  our  duty  to  acquaint  you ;  oiid  »o  being  in  hatte  we  Miff 
no  more  at  this  time,  but  that  we  remain  your  affectionate  friends  to  serve  you. 

'  Lothian.     , 
«  Covent-Garden,  the  30th  January,  1649.  *  J.  CuiESUt' 

The  force  of  coolneu  could  no  furtlier  go ;  and  this  business-like  announcemB'*  • 
received  and  entered  in  the  minutes  of  the  Assembly,  without  one  word  of  comm*^ 
one  expression  of  pity  or  regret  .'—See  MS.  Records  of  the  Commission  of  the  Gfof^ 
Assembly,  1619. 

tical 


n  raironage,  (^.  isx/jinat  ne  noa 
catue  to  doabt  tlie  coirectneu  of  liis  father's  view,  and  that 
i  been  informed  '  that,  on  a  strict  inquiry,  it  ma;  appear  that 
wai  more  ditsenuon  in  the  settlement  of  ministers  at  that 
than  had  been  supposed.'  And  certainly  the  donht  was 
Dunded,  for  it  appeared  from  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Lee  and 
Took* — who  had  carefully  examined  the  original  records. 
Sir  Henry  had  not  done — that  an\-thing  less  creditable  than 
ite  of  matters  under  the  act  l^'JO  could  not  well  be  imagined. 
'iabblingAct  passed  by  Parliament  in  l698,  with  reference 
!  riots  attending  setl/ements  of  minifters,  in  itself  speaks 
.es ;  but  improper  practices  to  obtain  calls,  perpetual  attempts 
love  popular  ministers  from  one  parish  to  another,  in  which 
ir^  seeking  and  the  party  opposing  were  heard  pro  and  con; 
Cting  calls, f  where  one  part  of  the  electors  chose  one  party 
tie  other  another,  each  claiming  to  be  the  legal  majority,  and 
id  to  resort  to  the  superior  courts  for  the  determinatiun  of 
ucstiim;  the  appointment  not  unfrequently  falling  to  the 
tyiayfrom  the  imponiibility  of  bringing  thepeople  to  unite; 
lainta  that  many  parishes  were  left  destitute  of  ministers, 
^f  even  in  large  towns  like  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow;  many 
menu,  like  that  of  Bcnholm  in  1710,  of  Old  Deer  in  171 1, 
if  Dull  in  1712,4  attended  with  rioting  and  great  violence, 
resbj-teries  being  obstructed  by  an  armed  nibble,  and  »e\'ernl 
tir  members  beaten  and  wounded  :  hosts  of  persons  brought 
il  before  the  Criminal  Court  for  obstructing  settlements- 
element  in  short  which  could  poison  the  minds  of  the  people 
DJure  the  cause  of  sound  religion  seemed  to  be  combined  in 
Diking  of  the  act  I69O.    We  are  not  surprised  therefore  that 
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say  the  arrangement  would  be  a  good  one  in  the  present  state  of 
Scotland,  having  studied  the  question  with  the  advantages  of  the 
additional  light  derived  from  this  evidence^  should  have  sigai« 
ficantly  observed  in  the  debate  of  1836^  after  mentioning  that  the 
act  I69O  did  not  abolish  patronage,  but  transferred  it  to  the 
heritors  and  elders — '  Whether  that  has  been  a  useful  mode  of 
appointing  ministers  may  safely  be  left  to  the  experience  of  thoie 
who  are  acquainted  with  such  cases.' 

Would  the  matter  be  in  better  hands  if  left  to  the  Presbytery? 
Lord  MoncreifT  expresses  himself  thus  with  regard  to  that  pro- 
posal: — 

^  ^'  It  seems  to  be  enough  to  state  that  I  conceive  it  impossible  that  any 
plan  for  giving  the  power  of  appointment  to  Presbyteries  would  be  satii- 
factory  to  the  public."  * — "  Whatever  others  may  think,  I  am  of  opinioi 
that  nothing  would  have  been  more  dangerous  to  Scotland  than  that  the 
presentations  to  parishes  should  be  vestal  in  the  church  courts." '  t 

Indeed  on  the  impolicy  and  inexpediency  of  vesting  patronage  in 
the  Church  Courts,  all  the  witnesses  examined  before  the  Com^ 
mittee  were  agreed. 

If  then  the  initiative  ought  not  to  be  given  either  to  the  kirk- 
session  and  the  heritors  as  under  the  act  I69O,  nor  vested  in  the 
Presbytery,  ought  it  to  be  transferred  to  the  people  ?  WonH 
popular  election  of  ministers,  the  boon  which  the  people  have 
really  been  led  to  expect  by  all  this  agitation,  be  a  benefit  le 
Scotland  ? 

Here  again,  and  for  the  last  time,  let  us  quote  Lord  Moo- 
creifF: — 

* "  Under  any  definition  of  that  mode  of  appointment  which  I  have  yet 
heard,  it  would  be  full  of  danger  to  the  best  interests,  and  perhapi  te 
the  existence  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In  the  first  place,  I  thiok 
that  it  is  altogether  wrong  in  principle.  We  cannot  transfer  to  thif 
peculiar  and  very  sacred  subject  rules  or  principles  which  may  be  soood 
and  right  in  mere  matters  of  civil  politics.  A  man  who  is  to  be  ap* 
pointed  a  minister  of  religion  for  a  particular  parish  is  not  to  be  placed 
there  to  represent  the  opinions  or  the  interests  or  the  views  of  the 
person  over  whom  he  is  set  as  minister :  quite  the  reverse.  He  i» 
placed  there  under  the  sanction  of  the  most  solemn  oaths  to  teach  the 
people  what  they  ought  to  think  and  what  they  ought  to  do,  and  ther^ 
fore  though  I  hold,  and  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  state  more  pl^ 
ticularly,  that  the  people  ought  to  be  consulted  in  the  matter,  I  think 
that  nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  that  in  principle  in  the  first 
instance  it  is  not  the  people  who  should  determine  by  selection  who 
ought  to  be  their  minister.  In  the  second  place,  as  far  as  my  infonot- 
tion  goes,  I  hold  that  popular  election  of  a  minister  generally,  and  whenit 
is  to  be  extended  to  every  parish  within  the  whole  range  of  Scotland,  has 

*  Evidence  on  Patronage,  1833.  f  Debfite  of  1836. 

a  tendency 
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.  tendeney  which  must  in  a  greater  number  of  instances  take  eflfect  to  ex- 
'te  the  worst  ptuiions  of  our  nature  and  to  breed  endless  confusion  in 
•ny  of  the  parish  in  which  it  may  be  exercised." — ^Again — ^*'  If  there- 
Fore  a  system  of  popular  election  is  now  to  be  introduced  at  this  period 
o  £  the  history  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  countr}'  after  the  Presbyterian 
C^  hurch  has  existed  for  250  years  or  more,  it  must  be  introduced  as  a 
s^rstem  which  can  be  nothing  else  but  a  speculative  experiment,  and 
tiViat  in  the  most  important  of  all  the  institutions  of  the  country.  This 
^lone  appears  to  me  to  be  an  insurmountable  objection  to  it;  for,  what- 
^er  others  may  think,  I  hold  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  not  in  a 
^^rayed  or  falling  state ^  but  on  the  contrary  that  before  these  agitations 
'  ^t  this  subject  began  lately  to  be  raised,  it  was,  and  I  tfunk  it  still  is^ 
wm,  a  very  stable  and  'prosperous  condition,  notwithstanding  all  the  de- 
^'cts  tftat  fiuiy  be  imjouted  to  it,''  (Q.  1336.)  "  Upon  the  whole,  it 
u^rould  be  fraught  witn  great  danger  to  the  interests  and  even  to  the 
r^snstence  of  the  Church  of  Scotland."  "  I  object  to  the  abolition  of  the 
\  s^w  of  patronage,  because  I  have  seen  no  scheme  or  plan  for  the  ap- 
ointment  of  ministers  to  be  put  in  its  place  which  is  not  encompassed 
r  ith  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  likely  to  be  productive  of  far  greater 
^  'vils,  and  probably  many  of  which  would  come  into  immediate  opera- 
's^ i.on,  than  the  law  of  patronage  as  it  stands."  ' 

These  are  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness.  We  will  not 
"^"^-cary  our  readers  with  further  citations ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  Dr. 
^^impson.  Dr.  P.  Macfarlane,  Dr.  Mac^ill.  Mr.  Bell,  the  procu- 
^K-^tor  for  the  Church — the  great  majority,  in  short,  of  the  witnesses 
^>n  the  popular  side — were  hostile  to  the  proposal  of  popular 
^^lection,  even  under  any  of  its  modifications. 

What  member  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  indeed  must  not  feel 

'^he  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  very  pertinent  but  most  perplex- 

^  ng  question  anticipated  by  Lord  Moncreiff. — '  Supposing  that  all 

"^irere  done  which  is  asked,  what  answer  could  be  made  if  the  Gro- 

^X'emmcnt,  or  the  heritors  of  Scotland* — (many   of  whom — we 

^)elieve  a  majority  in  fact — are  not  members  of  the  Church  of 

Scotland  at  all) — '  were  to  say  to  the  Church —  Well,  if  you  are  eo 

'^ery  independent  that  yon  reject  the  statutes  on  which  you  have 

-^ftood  for  centuries,  as  being  contrary  to  your  constitution,  why 

should  you  not  find  the  means  of  support  also  from  the  people, 

trith  whom,  or  with  yourselves y  you  insist  that  all  the  jwwers  of 

appointing  to  the  benefices  shall  rest?' — (Q.  1341.) 

Thus,  then,  the  transference  of  patronage  either  to  the  people, 
or  to  the  church  courts,  or  its  division  between  the  heritors  and 
elderly  are  all  equally  repudiated  by  the  best  friends  of  the 
Churchy  as  impracticable  or  dangerous — injurious  to  the  cha« 
racCer  of  the  people  and  the  moral  influence  of  the  Church,  if  not 
subversive  of  its  very  existence. 

III.— What  oour9e  tb^n  remains?     We  say — to  preserve  pa- 
tronage— 
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tronage — to  secure  by  legislative  declaration  the  proper  clieck 
upon  its  exercise— to  provide  every  fair  and  reasonable  security 
that  the  interests  of  the  people  and  of  religion  shall  be  consulted 
in  the  choice ;  but  that  being  done,  to  eriforce,  if  necessary,  o6e- 
dience  to  the  law. 

These  objects,  we  have  already  said,  appear  to  us  to  be  se- 
cured by  Lord  Aberdeen's  bill.  It  preserves  the  civil  rights  d 
the  patron,  but  subjects  it  to  limitations  also  recognised  by  law. 
and  necessary  to  prevent  its  abuse.  It  hedges  it  round  on  aS 
sides.  Not  only  must  the  patron  select  a  licentiate  of  the  Churd 
— in  regard  to  whom,  in  granting  the  licence,  the  Church  fiuu 
previously  establish  any  standard,  however  high,  of  learning 
moral  propriety,  Christian  doctrine,  ability  for  the  office  of  tt 
ministry,  which  she  pleases : — but  it  subjects  his  presentee  to' i 
second  trial,  with  the  people  as  objectors  and  the  Presbytery  i 
judges.  It  prevents  at  the  same  time  the  injustice  which  wonli 
be  done  to  pious  and  conscientious  licentiates,  by  subjecting  ibtt 
to  the  mere  vnll  or  caprice  of  the  people,  without  the  ched 
afforded  by  the  publication  of  the  grounds  of  objection.  It  exiiii 
guishcs  those  scenes  of  intrigue,  cabal,  and  excitement  to  whid 
the  veto  law  gave  rise,  and  by  which  the  whole  character  of  th 
people  of  Scotland  would  soon  be  irreparably  injured.  An 
finally,  by  allowing  every  conceivable  objection  to  the  usefulflei 
of  the  presentee  to  be  stated  by  the  people,  and  given  effect  I 
by  the  Church  courts,  it  affords  as  ample  security  against  th 
intrusion  of  unworthy  presentees  upon  reluctant  congregations' i 
human  laws  can  give,  consistently  with  the  avoidance  of  th 
opposite  extreme  of  cruel,  capricious,  and  irreligious  rejectioM 
It  leaves  the  matter,  as  rightly  explained  by  Sir  George  Clerk,  ii 
the  debate  in  the  Assembly  of  1 840,  in  this  position,*  that  *  Whcr 
ever  a  Presbytery  can  lay  their  hand  on  their  hearts,  and  say  that 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  this  parish,  this  presentee  ought 
not  to  be  placed  there — they  have  the  power  under  this  act  to 
prevent  his  induction.' 

Can  more  in  justice  or  reason  be  demanded?  While  the 
Church  courts  act  fairly  and  conscientiously  under  it,  and  reject 
on  any  ground  of  qualification,  the  interference  of  the  civil  coorls 
is  absolutely  excluded :  they  can  interpose  only,  as  we  have 
already  said,  in  a  case  of  rejection  on  a  plainly  illegal  and  uncon- 
stitutional ground.  Surely  immunity  from  such  interference  in 
such  a  case  cannot  well  be  contended  for ;  surely  it  cannot  weB 
be  maintained  at  the  present  day  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  if 
to  be  the  only  body  on  which  the  state  may  confer  rights,  but 
cannot  impose  obligations  ;  and  that  her  Church  courts  are  to  be 

*  Report,  1840,  p.  HO. 
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~2e  only  tribunals  in  the  empire  where  wrong  may  be  wrought 
F~ithout  a  remedy. 

There  are  persons  who  calmly  tell  us  that  the  most  solemn  Act 
-f  the    legislature^  if  not  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the 
ajority  of  the  Scottish  Clergy^  would  be  disobeyed.     But  reek- 
sly  as  this  body  has  hitherto  acted,  we  are  not  of  that  opinion, 
u  the  theory  of  the  constitution^  no  doubt^  the  interpretation  put 
pon  acts  of  parliament  by  the  courts  of  law  constitutes  the  law, 
d  is  equally  entitled  to  obedience  with  the  most  express  and 
•ecent  enactment ;  but  we  can  conceive  that  in  practice  it  speaks 
ith   far  less  effect  and  authority  than  the  present  voice  of  the 
«gislature  directed  to  the  case  in  hand,  and  unequivocally  defining 
be  Church *s  rights  and  its  obligations.     To  the  legislature  the 
hurch  has  always  professed  to  appeal  from  the  supposed  error 
f  the  courts  of  law  ;  and  we  will  not  contemplate  the  possibility 
"ft^t  its  voice,  if  now  distinctly  uttered,  will   be  disregarded ;  or 
Xhat  men  of  conscience  and  right  feeling  will  continue  to  place 
t.hemselves  in  the  anomalous  and  unseemly  position  of  accepting 
ifrom  the  State  its  temporalities,  and  refusing  to  fulfil  the  con- 
^Jitions  on  which  they   are  given.     Their  choice  must  now  be 
xnade.    If  it  be  to  sever  their  connexion  with  the  Church,  we  shall 
x-egret  their  retirement;  but  if  that  event  should  arrive,  we  have 
Kio  fear  that  their  places  will  be  worthily  filled.     Successors  will 
l3e  found  to  them^  as  conspicuous  for  piety,  energy,  and  learning ; 
as  ready  to  vindicate  within  their  sphere  the  privilege  and  juris- 
cliction  of  the  Church ;  but  who  feel  also  that  while  the  Church 
remains  an  Established  Churchy  her  absolute  independence  of  ike 
^<i\io  is  a  dream. 


-Art.  VIII.— 1.  England's  Threatened  War  with  the  World. 
1840.  pp.  25. 

^-  Progress  and  present  Position  of  Russia  in  tlie  East  1838. 
pp.  151. 

^*  Mehemet  AU — Lord  P aimer ston — Russia — and  France.  By 
William  Cai^l,  Esq.  London  and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
1840.  pp.  96- 

^-  Proposed  Impeachment  of  Lord  Palmerston.  Reoorts  of  Tufo 
PubUc  Meetings  held  at  Carlisle  and  Newccuftle-upon-Tyne 
man  the  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Country  and  the  Collusive  and 
Treasonable  Concert  asserted  to  exist  between  the  Foreign 
Mhisttr  and  Russia.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  1840.  pp.  37. 
^.  Reasons  for  demandit^  Investigation  into  the  Charges  against 
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Lord  Palmerston,     By  R.  Monteith,  Esq.     Glasgow,    l! 

pp.  19. 

6.  Cairo,  Petra,  and  Damascus^  in  1839^  with  Refnarks  m 
Government  of  Mehemet  All,  and  on  the  present  PoMitio 
Syria.     By  John  G.  Kinnear,  Esq.     1841.  pp.  348. 

7.  The  Life  of  Mehemet  AIL     London.  1841.  pp.  96. 

n^HE   foremost  principle  of  foreign  policy  professed  bj 
•*•    Whig  ministry  on  its  formation,  and  especially  and  j9«rM> 
by  their  recent  proselyte  Lord  Palmerston,  was  non-inter 
TiON.     It  was   indeed  this  principle,  asserted — however  it 
sistently  with  all  the  antecedents  of  his  public  life — by 
Palmerston,  while  in  opposition  to  the  Duke  of  Welling 
administration  in  1 829-30,  that  afforded  the  only  excuse — 1 
as  it  was — for  his  junction  with  the  Whigs,  and  the  only  prel 
for  placing  him  in  the  department  of  Foreign  Afiiairs :  yet 
the   hour  that  the    profession   and   pledge  against  interve 
raised  him  to  the  foreign  office,  his  whole  proceedings  have 
intervention — nothing  but  intervention — intervention  too  in  its 
justifiable  forms,  and  for  the  most  unjustifiable  objects — in 
land — in  Portugal — in  Spain — in  the  East — wherever,  in  s 
his  inconsistency  could  find  a  cre\ice  to  intrude  or  insinuate  i 
We  will  not  waste  time  in  repeating  what  we  have  before  stat 
the  effect  of  his  unjust  and  impolitic  interventions  in  Ho 
and  Portugal,  which   have  rendered  the  British  name  not 
unpopular  but  odious  in  these  two  countries,  our  oldest  and 
natural  allies;  but  we  cannot  omit  to  note  that  the  withdi 
of  the  British  squadron  from  Portugal  was  the  signal  for  i 
insurrections  and  reviring  anarchy  in  that  distracted  count 
the  seeds  of  which  were  sown  by  the  revolutionary  interferen 
England. 

But  in  Spain  his  measures  have  been  marked  with  still  dc 
stains  and  more  flagrant  failure.  We  will  not  dwell  eithc 
the  personal  inconsistency  or  the  national  impolicy  of  . 
Palmerston's  original  interference  in  this  matter,  nor  on  the 
testable  spirit  in  which  the  war  in  Biscay  was  fomented 
carried  on.  These  have  been  sufficiently  exposed,  and  it  w 
be  a  disagreeable,  and,  unfortunately,  superfluous  task  to  insii 
the  folly  and  disgrace  of  the  whole  course  of  those  proceedii 
but  some  circumstances  have  occurred  since  we  last  advert© 
this  subject  which  require  notice  both  to  complete  the  Ins 
and  to  exhibit  the  crowning  result  of  Lord  Palmerston's  Pe 
sular  policy. 

When  the  expulsion  of  Don  Carlos  was  at  last  effected— 
by  the  British  blood  and  treasure  so  idly  wasted  in  Biscay— bu 
the  murderous  treachery  of  Maroto — the  trinmph  of  Qt 
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Christina  was  hailed  as  the  triumph  of  Lord  Palmerston ;  and 
our  Queen  was  made^  in  Lord  Melbourne's  speech  from  the  throne, 
1 1  th  of  August,  1840, 

*  to  coDgratulate  parliament  upon  the  termination  of  the  civil  war  in 
Spain  :  the  objects  for  which  the  quadruple  engagements  of  1834  were 
contracted  have  now  been  accomplished,* 

And  it  has  since  appeared  (in  the  newspapers  of  the  14th  Sept.) 
that  on  the  same  1 1th  of  August  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  as  acting 
Grand  Master  of  the  Order  of  the  Balh,  addressed  an  official 
letter,  communicating  to  Espartero  Duke  de  la  Victoria,  that  our 
Queen  had  conferred  upon  '  His  Excellency' 

*  the  Grand  Cross  of  that  most  honourable  military  Order  as  a  mark  of 
her  high  esteem  for  your  person,  and  as  a  pledge  of  her  approbation  of 

3/Qur  LOYAL  CONUUCT  TO  YOUR  SOVEREIGN.' 

To  which  his  Royal  Highness  adds  an  inflated  persr^nal  panegyric 
on  Espartero,  which  would  be  worth  quoting  if  the  matter  were 
not  too  grave  for  laughter.  But  while  the  ministry,  the  parlia- 
^^T.ent,  and  the  Queen  of  England  were  thus  celebrating  the 
^ triumph  of  Queen  Christina,  the  loyal  Espartero,  on  or  about^ 
re  believe,  the  very  same  11th  August.,  had,  under  colour  of  a 
ange  of  ministry,  virtually  usurped  the  dictatorship  of  Spaiuj 
xid  after  a  series  of  dark  and  bloody  intrigues  and  tumults,  he 
rentually  forced  the  '  beloved  Christina '  to  imitate  her  rival 
on  Carlos  in  seeking  by  a  hasty  flight  her  personal  safety ;  and 
her  abdication  Espartero  has  possessed  himself  of  the  person 
I"  the  infant  queen,  and  of  the  sovereign  powers  of  the  State ! 

Now,  if  those  most  unreasonable  and  unseasonable  panegyrics 
nd  honours  showered  on  Espartero  had  been  the  mere  result  of 
Xl^ord  Palmerston's  ignorance  of  the  state  of  Spain  and  of  his  ill- 
^  mick  in  having  his  assertions  and  his  expectations  so  suddenly  and 
scandalously  disappointed^  it  would  have  been  sufliciently  un- 
fortunate ;  but  the  real  state  of  the  case  is  still  more  deplorable. 
At  least  three  weeks  before  our  Queen  was  advised  to  congratu- 
l^'Site  her  parliament  on  the  tranquillity  of  Spain,  and  to  reward  the 
^^4A/aUy  of  Espartero  as  the  author  of  that  tranquillity,  with  a 
British  honour^  it  was  well  known  that  tranquillity  was  not  re- 
-stared,  and  that  Espartero  was  machinating  the  overthrow  of  the 
^aeen  Regent^s  authority.     In  the  last  days  of  June,  the  Regent 
lad  found  her  position  at  Madrid  so  difficult  that  she  was  induced 
l>j  the  advice,  as  it  seems,  and  at  all  events  by  the  influence,  of 
Espartero,*  to  remove  with  her  infant  daughters  to  Barcelona, 
where  Espartero  was  concentrating  his  army,  and  where  her  person 

*  Tlie  Spaniih  jvuiibIc  iMign  other  personal  aiid  not  reputaUe  motircs  for  thia  fatal 
JMmey,  vvich,  hmrarer,  if  true  at  all,  must  bare  been  very  lubordinate. 

and 
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and  authority  would  be  safe  under  his  protection—^'  an  imp 
step  '—says  the  French  paper  La  Presse,  which  is  suppc 
speak  the  opinions  of  Louis  Philippe — '  but  one  for 
she  ought  not  to  be  too  hastily  blamed^  because  Esparte 
up  to  this  time  professed  the  most  entire  devotion  (dewu 
to  the  royal  authority  in  general,  and  especially  to  the  pe 
the  Queen  Regent.*  However  he  soon  threw  off  this  maa 
appearance  in  Barcelona  was  the  signal  of  tumult  and  ms 
got  up  to  intimidate  the  Queen :  for  a  time  she  resi 
Espartero  then  affected  to  resign — the  crisis  became  stil 
perilous,  and  the  Queen  was  at  length  forced  to  submit 
series  of  outrage  and  horrors  which  excited  the  indignation 
Europe,  except  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  James's  Park, 
observe  what  the  organ  of  the  Tuileries  says  under  the  ( 
the  ^th  July : — 

'  Thus  has  Espartero  overthrown  the  reputation  he  had  acqu 
terminating  the  civil  war — wfuch  he  has  now  revived  for  his  own 
He  overthrows  in  one  hour  the  fruit  of  three  years  of  const 
policy.  Spain  has  relapsed  into  anarchy,  Espartero  perhaps  i 
himself  that  he  should  act  the  part  of  Buonaparte  on  the  IBth  Bn 
but  he  is  not  of  the  stuff  of  which  Napoleons  are  made,  and 
only  played  that  of  Sergeant  Garcia  at  La  Granja.  The  tui 
Barcelona  and  La  Granja  have  the  same  features — the  Queen 
has  been  subjected  to  actual  restraint-^—she  has  been  personally  oi 
and  by  the  very  man  whom  she  herself  had  raised  to  be  genera 
of  her  armies.  These  tumults,  half  military,  half  popular,  whi* 
thus  subjugated  the  Queen,  have  been  organised  by  Linange,  C 
Espartero's  staff.  It  is  he — this  leader  of  the  agitators,  thif 
damnee  "  of  the  English  party — who  has  thus  perilled,  and  now 
the  destinies  of  Spain ! ' — La  Presse,  24//i  July^  1840. 

These  shocking  events,  frightful  in  their  details  and  at: 
in  their  object,  were  known,  we  see,  throughout  Europe 
£4th  July.     It  was  known  that  the  Queen  had  been  per 
OHfo^ajfed— intimidated,  and  in  fact  deposed — it  was  kiio\ 
not  merely  civil  war,   but  anarchy  was  revived — it  was 
these  disasters  were  produced  by  Espartero — it  was  knov 
tliey  were  (however  absurdly)  attributed  to  English  inflti 
and  yet  with  all  this  before  tlieir  eyes  and  sounding  in  thei 
the  English  ministry  more  than  a  fortnight  after  the  arrival 
intelligence  of  the  revolution  of  Barcelona — things  having 
if  possible,  worse  in  the  interval — put  into  the  official  mc 
her  Majesty  the  mendacious  allusion  to  the  tranquillity  of 
and  sent  Espartero,  in  a  false  and  fulsome  rigmarole  pan 
the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath,  as  a  reward  for  his  fidelity 
Sovereign  whom  he  had  just  insulted^  betrayed,  and  di 
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Q  ueen  Christina  herself  excites  little  sympathy ;  neither  her  public 
nor  her  private  character  are  entitled  to  much  esteem — but  her 
regency  was  the  main  pivot  of  Lord  Palmerstons  Spanish  policy — 
a  chief  object  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance.     She  was  our  ally,  and 
more  than  that,  our  creature.     Lord  Palmerston  would  have  been 
better  justified  in  intervening  for  her  protection  than  he  was  in 
forming  the  Quadruple  Alliance  to  support  her  accession — but  he 
not  only  does  nothing  of  that  sort,  but  chooses  the  moment  of 
rebellion  against  her  to  honour  and  exalt  the  rebel ;  and,  adding 
insult  to  injury — to  reward  the  successful  rebel  for  his  imaginary 
loyalty  to  the  Sovereign  he  had  just  deposed.     We  have  already 
hinted  that  wc  consider  as  quite  absurd  the  French  suspicion  that 
England  had  something  to  do  with  the  intrigues  of  Linange  and 
Kspartero — 'tis  impossible: — but  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that 
this   hypothesis,    besides   being  universally  believed  in   France, 
should  also  have  received  no  slight  degree  of  cre<lit  throughout 
Europe    from  the   extraordinary — the  unprecedented — the   un- 
justifiable blunder — for  we  hope  it  was  no  worse — of  sending  at 
that  particular  juncture  our  highest  military  honour,  the  Red 
Hiband,  to  Espartero,  as  if  it  were  expressly  and  literally  de- 
signed— 

'  to  face  the  garment  of  rebellion 
With  some  fine  colour.' — 

Such  then  is  the  result  of  Lord  Palmerston*s  policy — such  is  the 
^'"iuuiphant  termination  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance.  The  ex- 
flcgent  is  in  France — her  poor  little  daughters — one  ten  and  one 
^i^ht  years  old — are  miserable  prisoners — like  the  children  of 
^dward,  without  relation  or  friend,  in  the  hands  of  the  usurping 
^-ction — Espartero  is  dictator  where  his  army  happens  to  be 
Iciartered ;  and  of  the  rest  of  Spain,  anarchy  is  lord. 

But  while  Lord  Palmerston  was  so  mischievously  active  in 
violating  the  old  law  of  nations  and  disorganising  the  political^ 
^oral,  and  social  condition  of  the  Peninsular  monarchies,  his 
^J>athy  on  points  which  fell  within  the  legitimate  scope  of  his 
^Hty,  and  really  required  his  diligence,  was  equally  remarkable. 
Hie  permitted  the  China  question  to  grow  to  a  height  for  which 
'^ere  was  no  solution  but  the  sword.  He  permitted  the  commer- 
^^ial  treaty  with  France  to  linger  till  the  growing  misunder- 
standing between  the  two  governments  on  the  afiairs  of  the  East 
^«ems  to  have  adjourned  it  sine  die :  he  has  suspended  the 
•American  boundary  question  until  the  accumulation  and  gravity 
^f  our  dafficidties  in  Europe  have  given  to  the  obstinacy  and 
^mbitioa  of  our  antagonists  a  more  confident  tone,  and,  as  they 
Vtrae,  a  ftronger  position.  These  three  great  objects,  vitally 
wcting  oar  own  interests  and  the  peace  of  the  whole  globe^ 

VOL.  Lxvii,  xo.  cxxxiii.  B  have 
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have  l>cen,  as  far  as  we  are  inforined,  blindly  and  obstinate] 
neglected  or  {postponed,  wbile  Lord  Palmerston  must  bai 
known — at  least  every  one  else  knew — that  a  crisis  was  approacl 
ing  which  might  render  their  solution  extremely  difficult  if  nc 
altogether  hopeless.  But  what  was  an  arrangement  with  Chini 
or  a  French  treaty  of  commerce,  or  the  accommodation  <»f  oi 
differences  with  the  United  States,  compared  with  the  impon 
ance  of  expelling  Don  Carlos  and  decorating  Don  Baldomei 
Espartero  ? 

While  these  things  were  going  on  in  the  Peninsula,  and  thos 
other  more  important  matters  were  not  going  on  in  China,  Franci 
and  America,  a  storm  was  brewing  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  whic 
from  small  beginnings  grew  to  a  magnitude  which  threatened- 
we  hope  we  may  speak  of  this  danger  in  the  past  tense — th 
peace  of  at  least  the  European  and  Levantine  world.  In  th 
affair  Lord  Palmerston  seems  to  us  to  have  exhibited  the  san 
tardiness  in  applying  timely  remedies,  and  the  same  precipitant 
in  adopting  violent  courses  which  have  generally  characterised  h 
administration. 

We  are  not,  as  will  be  seen  more  fully  in  the  course  of  ai 
observations,  amongst  those,  few  we  believe  in  number,  who  dii 
approve  of  the  general  policy  which  England  has  adopted  in  th< 
questions  between  the  Sultan  and  Mehemet  Ali,  and  still  less  Jc 
we  belong  to  the  more  numerous  and  noisy  sect  which  has  pro- 
duced the  majority  of  the  pamphlets  whose  titles  we  have  pre- 
fixed to  this  article,  who  talk  of  Lord  Palmerston  as  '  a  tool  of 
Russia,  and  a  traitor  to  England,^  We  hesitate,  in  hearing  awJ 
reading  these  extravagant  declamations,  whether  to  attribute  tbem 
to  madness  or  to  malice — they  are  probably  a  mixture  of  both. 
But  one  of  our  complaints  against  Lord  Palmerston  is,  that  he 
himself  was  the  creator  of  this  very  mischief ;  and  however  much 
our  taste  and  our  j  ustice  may  be  offended  by  the  rabid  fury  of  his 
adversaries,  we  cannot  much  sympathise  with  him  personally  who 
is  only  doomed  '  sentire  canum  fera  facta  suorum,' — ^and  to  be 
Iiunted  by  a  pack  which  he  had  himself  trained  for  purposes 
almost  as  unjustifiable.  Our  readers  have  not  forgotten  h>^ 
Palmerston's  indiscreet  and  worse  than  indiscreet  patronage  o» 
Mr.  Urquhart — a  gentleman  adopted  by  his  Lordship  into  the 
diplomatic  service,  on  no  other  recommendation  that  we  could  ever 
discover  than  his  denunciations  of  Russian  ambition,  perfidy,  and 
so  forth,  and  the  publication,  in  a  sort  of  periodical  pampbk^ 
called  the  Portfolio,  of  a  series  of  diplomatic  papers  which* 
whether  genuine  or  false,  were  all  intended  to  bring  discredit 
and  obloquy  on  the  Russian  government.* 

*  See  Qttofierfy  Review^  vol.  hrii,  p.  458. 

It 
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Tt  becomes  a  minister  to  receive  with  attention  and  to 
voiorh  with  care  all  the  information  that  may  be  offered  him, 
and  to  employ  talents,  wherever  they  may  be  found,  in  such  a 
direction  as  may  be  most  useful  to  the  public  service ;  but  while 
he  watches  foreign  powers  with  vigilance,  or  even  with  jealousy, 
he  should  still  do  so  with  a  certain  courtesy,  and,  above  all,  with 
a  careful  respect  to  the  dignity  of  his  own  station  and  the  cha- 
racter of  his  own  country.  Now  the  patronage  of  the  Portfolio  out- 
raged all  diplomatic  courtesy,  but  still  worse  was  the  appointment 
of  this  volunteer  antagonist  of  Russia,  per  saltum,  to  the  im- 
portant rank  of  Secretary  of  Embassy;  and,  worst  of  all,  the 
placing  him  in  that  character,  with,  we  believe,  the  additional 
distinction  of  Charge  des  Affaires,  at  Constantinople — the  prin- 
cipal scene  and  object,  as  he  alleged,  of  the  hostile  manoeuvres 
and  intrigues  imputed  to  Russia.  Can  any  man,  we  will  not  say 
acquainted  with  the  forms  of  diplomacy*  but  of  ordinary  common 
sense,  doubt  that  Russia  would  have  been  j  ustified  in  c^msidering 
this  appointment  under  all  its  circumstances  as  an  insult,  as  a  proof 
that  the  English  minister  adopted  what  she  would  call  the  calum- 
nies of  the  individual  trav<»ller,  and  had  sent  him  back  to  Con- 
stantinople in  a  public  character  in  order  to  give  those  calumnies 
consistence  and  effect  ? 

For  the  argument,  we  care  not  whether  they  were  truths  or 
Calumnies — in  either  case  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Urquhart  was 
a  gratuitous  and  puerile  insult,  which,  if  Russia  had  really  any 
sinister  desig^is.  would  have  facilitated  their  execution.     She  how- 
crer  bore,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  silence  probably  not  unmixed 
^th  contempt,  this  poor  bravado— foreseeing,  probably,  if  she  be 
^  miraculously  clear-sighted  as  the  Urquhartites  represent,  that 
't  irould  eventually  recoil  cm  its  authors.     She  was  not  mistaken. 
Mr.  Urquhart  soon  quarrelled  with  his  ambassador,  and  conse- 
quently with  the  Foreign  Office,  and  was  recalled;  and  he  has 
^er  since,  in  his  own  writings  and  those  of  a  clique  of  crazy  par- 
^^ns,  been  railing  at  Russia  and   Lord  Palmerston,  and  Lord 
ndmerston  and  Russia,  till  at  length,  by  dint  of  exaggeration  of 
f^tements,  misrepresentation  of  facts,  and  a  general  amfusion  of 
Ideas  and  language,  they  have   almost  driven  us  into  the  con- 
action  that  Russia  is  the  most  innocent  and  innocuous  of  powers, 
^tid  Lord  Palmerston  the  most  discreet  and  patriotic  of  ministers. 
It  would  be  wholly  beneath  the  office  of  rational   criticism  to 
Examine  the  detail  of  the  numerous  ]iamphletB  which  have  issued 
from  this  party,  in  none  of  which  is  there  any  novelty  but  the 
title-page,  the  rest  of  the  pamphlet  being  filled    by  the  same 
Commonplaces    of   the   deep    perfidy,   the  insatiable    ambition^ 
the  monstrous  aggrandisement  of  Rusiia,  under  the  connivance — 

8  ^  the 
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the  encouragement— and,  in  short,  the  treasonable  aocompVu 
of  Lord  Palmerston.  Each  gfives  us  the  same  maps  of 
world  to  delineate  the  progressive  encroachments  of  Kussl 
each  gives  us  the  same  statistical  table  to  show  the  enorn 
increase  of  her  population — and  each  endeavours  to  terrif) 
with  visions  of  a  gigantic  futurity,  in  which  Russia,  like  No 
flood,  is  to  overflow  the  whole  habitable  world.  We  know 
whether  the  Urquhartites  are  aware  that  these  terrific  tables 
accusatory  maps  are  by  no  means  an  original  idea  of  the  autfac 
*  The  Progress  of  Russia  in  the  East/  from  whom  they  have 
cessively  borrowed  them — nor  was  Russia  the  bugbear  ags 
which  this  system  of  statistical  indictment  was  first  essayed. 
French  had  long  before  employed  the  same  kind  of  geograpl 
and  arithmetical  tactics  to  demonstrate  the  perfidy,  the  ambi 
and  the  gigantic  agsfrandisement  of  England.  We  have  bi 
us  one  of  these  bills  of  indictment  against  England  publi 
in  Paris  during  the  early  days  of  the  Restoration,  and  c 
repeated,  in  which  all  that  Messrs.  Urquhart,  Cargil,  and 
can  allege  Russia  to  have  swallowed,  are  but  penny  buns  c 
pared  with  what  England  is  accused  of  having  voraciousl} 
voured  out  of  the  com  mem  inheritance  of  mankind.  New  Hoi 
at  one  side  of  the  globe  and  the  north-west  of  the  American  conti 
on  the  other,  each  ix  extent  almost  as  large  as  Europe  itself*^ 
boundless  tracts  of  South  Africa — the  wide  Polynesian  regk 
and,  most  important  of  all,  our  vast  and  still  growing  to 
empire — jifford,  we  assure  these  gentlemen,  a  very  serious  si 
against  their  Russian  statistics.  Even  while  we  are  writing 
find  our  gm  ernment  erecting  into  a  British  colony  the  id 
of  New  Zealand,  which  hap|>en  to  be  the  exact  antipode 
the  British  Isles — to  which  we  had  not  even  the  prim&  ^ 
title  of  discovery,  and  which  in  point  of  extent  are  larger  thasn 
United  Kingdom.  Have  these  gentlemen,  who  are  so  incLig 
with  the  Russian  im^asion  of  Circassia  and  Khiva,  not  heard  oi 
operations  in  Cabool  and  Affghanistan  ?  Do  those  who  com] 
so  loudly  of  finding  Russian  agents  at  the  court  of  Persia  fc 
that  they  were  so  found  by  British  agents  sent  on  a  sin 
errand ;  and  that  when  England  complained  to  Russia  of  the 
sence  and  proceedings  of  these  agents,  the  latter  might — ins 
of  replying,  as  Count  Nesselrode  did,  in  a  friendly  and  concilis 
tone — have  answered,  'Sister,  sister — where  did  Tou  Jbnd 
bodkin  ?' 

We  throw  out  these  hints,  because  we  think  it  right  that  tl 
itinerant  demagogues,  who  have  been  preaching  a  crusade  aga 
Russia  in  our  great  towns  and  usurping  into  their  own  hands 
jiroper  functions  of  her  Majesty's  government,  and  thereby 

dangei 
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dangering  the  peace  of  the  world,  and,  in  fact,  our  own  colonial 
empire,  should  be  made  aware — or  at  least  that  the  less  informed 
}>ublic,  which  might  otherwise  become  their  dupes^  should  be 
^K^ade  aware — that  there  are  two  sides  to  those  questions,  and 
^liatsuch  declamations  arc  liable  to  be  retorted  with  an  effect  the 
^''^  opposite  of  what  they  are  intended  to  produce.     The  plain 
t^vuth  is,  that  whenever,  from   local   circumstances,   civilisatioa 
^y<nne%  in  contact  with  barbarism,   war  inevitably  ensues^  and 
<^inlisation  thinks  itself  justified,  and  in   some   cases  is  really 
^^orced  in  self-defence^  to  make  successive  acquisitions  of  terri- 
'^«>ry;  and  when   two  powers   have    begun,    like  England   and 
^Kussia,  on  opposite  sides  of  a  great  cake,  like  central  India,  and 
kave  eaten  their  way  into  the  vicinity  of  each  other,  there  will  bo 
3  ealousy  and  apprehensions,  and  each  will  be  inclined  to  think 
^be  other  an  interloper,  who  is,  in  fact,  only  an  imitator.     So  it 
is  with  France  in  Africa — so  it  will  probably  be,  by  and  by, 
lietween  the  United  States  of  America  and  their  neighbours  on 
\yo\h  the  north-west  and  the  south-west ;  so  between  Peru  and  the 
Srazils;  so  between  Chili  and  the  Argentine  republic — whenever 
the  respective  parties  shall  find  on  their  frontier  a  cause  of  alarm, 
or  an   opportunity  of  consolidation.      Let    us  be  assured  that 
3uch  results,  though  they  may  be  modified,  delayed,  or  accel- 
erated by  the  accident  of  moderation  or  ambition  in  individual 
xulers,  are  essentially  attributable,  not  to  the  wiles  or  weakness 
^i  a  Nesselrode  or  a  Palmerston,  but  to  the  necessity  of  things 
and  to  the  passions  and  interests  implanted  in  human  nature. 
It  is,  as  it  were,  the  original  sin  of  political  society,  and,  like  the 
effects  of  the  original  sin  of  the  first  man  on  his  individual  descend* 
ants»  is  to  be  deplored,  checked,   corrected,   and,   if  possible, 
punished  ;  but  then  that  nation  only  which  is  wholly  guiltless  can 
be  justified  in  throwing  the  first  stone. 

\Ve  know  not  how  many  of  these  Urquhartite  meetings  may  have 
been  held — we  believe  they  have  been  numerous — but  it  will 
suffice  for  our  purpose  to  notice  two,  of  the  proceedings  of  which 
a  printed  report  is  before  us, — one  at  Carlisle  on  the  22nd,  and 
one  at  Newcasde  on  the  24th  August  last.  In  both  cases  the 
principal  performer  was  a  Mr.  Charles  Attwood,  who  seems  to 
have  made  a  tour  of  agitation  against  Lord  Palmerston  personally, 
or,  as  is  eszpressed  by  a  ministerial  paper  which  affects  to  take  hia 
loidship's  part,  *  going  about  the  country  in  order  to  demand  the 
judicial  slaughter  of  an  old  man  sixty  years  of  age,^ — a  form  of 
deprecatioo— «n  appeal  ad  misericordiam — whi<^,  we  are  satis- 
fied, was  nevier  suggested  (fu»  Mr.  Attwood  seems  to  suppose)  by 
Lord  Palmecstoa  himself-^his  Lordship  would  not,  we  suspect^ 

have 
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have  exaggerated  his  own  age,  nor  even  admitted  that  sixty  wai 
the  climacteric  of  political  incapacity.  The  question^  as  pro- 
pounded to  the  men  of  Carlisle  by  Mr.  Attwood,  is — 

'  Whether  England  and  the  men  of  England  shall  be  sold  as  dam 
to  a  foreign  power — to  the  foulest  and  most  cruel  tyranny  evereit*' 
blished  by  the  sword  upon  the  earth.  The  tyranny  that  destroyei 
Poland  is  arming  itself  to  the  destruction  of  England^  and  finds,  as  we 
believe,  a  traitor  in  the  English  cabinet  to  barter  away  the  EngHik 
crown  and  English  nation.' — p.  4. 

And  then,  after  enumerating  everything  that  Lord  Palmerstoil 
has  done,  or  omitted  to  do,  for  the  last  ten  years ;  whether  wA 
Russia  or  against  it ;  whether  with  France  or  acrainst  it ;  U 
Spain^  in  America,  in  Persia,  in  China,  in  Sweden,  in  Italy,  S 
Austria — and  to  be  sure  a  most  strange  catalogue  of  blundeil^ 
inconsistencies,  and  misconduct  it  is — he  concludes  that  all  hai 
been  done  in  treacherous  collxiJiion  with  Russia ;  and  that  evea 
his  lordship's  impolitic  and  insulting  conduct  towards  that  powtf 
was  but  a  deep  finesse,  prompted  by  her  and  executetl  by  hiBli 
to  blind  the  people  of  England,  till  Russia  should  find  it  ooi' 
venient  to  invade  us,  and  extinguish  our  name  and  libertiei 
together ! 

Then  came  a  Mr.  Hanson,  who  assured  the  meeting  that — 
*the  power  by  which  they  should  bring  Lord  Palmerston  to  justiee 
as  a  traitor^  would  give  them  freedom.' — p.  15. 

Next  a  Mr.  Cardo  exhorted  the  meeting  to  demand — 

I- 

'  an  investigation  into  the  conduct  of  the  minister,  who,  himiii( 
being  an  agent  of  Russia,  and  a  traitor  to  his  cotintry^  was  employed  B 
promoting  a  scheme  which,  if  successful,  would  banish  the  last  hoped 
liberty  from  the  land.' — pp.  16,  17. 

And,  after  several  other  speeches,  a  resolution  was  pasiCt 
'  unanimously,  and  with  loud  cheering' — 

**  that  this  meeting  perceives  with  alarm  and  indignation  the  intB^ 
ruption  of  friendly  relations  between  this  country  and  France:  thatm 
consider  this  intenmption  to  have  been  broutrht  about  by  the  treason^ 
agency  of  our  foreign  minister^  in  concert  with  Russia,  the  secret  and 
common  enemy  of  both  countries :  that  we  regard  it  as  the  more  daa* 
gerous,  as  being  accompanied  with  an  open  alhance  with  that  secret  kh 
whose  machinations  in  almost  every  region  of  the  globe  that  forei^ 
minister  has  been  for  years,  ostensibly  or  pretendedly,  engaged  in  ct* 
deavours  to  counteract :  that  we  view  this  alienation  of  our  friends,  and 
alliance  with  our  foe,  as  equally  opposed  to  the  national  sympathies 
interests,  and  character,  and  injurious  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
civilization :  that  we  disclaim  all  participation  in  the  ungenerous  tii- 
sult  which  has  been  offered  to  the  brave  French  people^  whom  ^ 
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m,  and  to  a  minister  who  has  ever  been  the  advocate  of  British 
ice:  and  that  we  view  with  astonishment  and  resentment  the  con- 
of  the  leaders  of  the  two  factions,  and  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
lowing  the  existence  of  such  a  state  of  things  without  detection  of 
luse ;  in  receiving  its  denunciation  without  investigation,  and  in 
doning  their  posts  and  separating  at  a  crisis  which  has  been  pre- 
1  by  f reason  for  tlw  destruction  of  the  country  V — p.  16. 

his  farce  having  been  plajed  at  Carlisle  on  Saturday,  the 
f  performers  proceed,  like  a  company  of  strolling  players,  to 
vcastle,  where  they  repeated  it  on  Monday, with  little  variation, 
with  one  or  two  notable  accessories.  The  mayor  of  New- 
e  had  been  invited  to  summon  the  meeting,  to  which  he 
ie<l — 

itlemen,  *  Newcastle,  20th  August,  1840. 

*  I  have  deemed  it  right  to  comply  with  the  requisition  you  put 

my  hands,  by  appointing  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town 

held  on  Monday  next,  at  twelve  o'clock  at  noon.     At  the  same 

I  must  inform  you  that,  being  of  opinion  that  such  a  meeting  can 

roductive  of  no  public  good,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  he  present  at  it. 

'  I  am,  Gentlemen,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Messrs.  Attwood,  Doubleday,  and  Gray.'         'John  Carr, Mayor.* 

/e  cannot  miderstand  why  the  mayor  should  have  '  deemed  it 
t '  to  call  a  meeting  which  could,  he  thought,  be  productive  of 
rood ;  but  surely,  having  by  his  authority  assembled  a  public 
ting,  his  authority  ought  to  have  been  present  in  his  own  per- 
to  ensure  the  preservation  of  order  and  the  public  peace.  No 
— above  all  a  magistrate — has  a  right  to  collect  a  large  body 
eople,  and  then  run  away  from  the  responsibility  of  the  con- 
lences.  We  notice  this  to  show  the  disorganised  state  of  our 
•nal  government,  in  which  magistrates  are  equally  afraid  to 
t  what  they  know  to  be  wrong,  or  to  do  what  they  must  know 
B  their  duty.  On  this  occasion,  a  Mr.  Doubleday,  one  of  the 
rants  it  seems,  made  a  long  speech,  in  which  he  said — 

'.  hereby  declare  my  conviction  that  Lord  Palmerston  is  a  traitor^ 
ought  to  be  impeached;  and,  if  found  guilty  before  a  tribunal 
is  country,  his  head  ought  to  roll  upon  the  scaffold, — ("  Hear, 
.")  I  am  sure  Mr.  Frost  was  found  guilty  upon  less  conclusive 
nee. — (''  Hear,"  and  cries  of  ''  Shame.'')  I  have  told  you  that 
.  Palmerston  is  a  traitor,  and  1  think  him  one.  I  happen  to 
w  that  this  man  was,  a  few  years  ago,  as  poor  as  a  person  called 
d  could  well  he  conceived  to  be, — that  he  was  hunted  ahout^  and 
kalf-Ht-dozen  esectUions  in  his  house  at  once^ — and  now,  without 
rinble  eavse,  without  any  visible  means  of  making  a  better  liveli- 
^  this  man  has  suddenly  become  richy  has  paid  all  hisdebtSy  and  is 

living 
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living  upon  the  fat  of  the  land.    What  rational  conclnBion  can  on 
come  to  but  that  he  is  enabled  to  do  this  by  means  of  Russian  goUV* 

He  then  proceeds: 

*  Lord  Palmereton  may,  if  he  chootes,  make  war  upon  France  f 
himself,  and  for  the  corrupt,  imbecile,  and  degraded  cabinet  by  whu 
he  is  upheld ;  and  for  the  degraded  persons,  whether  the  Duke  of  Wi 
lington  or  Lord  Melbourne,  who  support  him.  He  may  make  wari 
them ;  but  I  stand  here  to  say,  that,  by  the  living  God,  he  shall  n 
make  war  for  me — (applause).  We  are  told  of  the  Russian  fleet,  vri 
40,000  men  on  board,  who  might  land  here  within  a  week.  I  si 
France  has  also  a  fleet,  into  which  she  could  put  40,000  men,  and  li 
them  in  this  country,  in  as  shoit  a  time.  And  I  here  speak  for  ni]fs( 
and  say,  that  if  it  comes  to  this  alternative — if  I  have  to  choose  betm 
M.  Thiers  and  a  French  army,  and  liord  Palmerston  and  an  army 
Russians — my  mind  is  made  up,  and  I  will  join  M.  Thiers  and  1 
French :  and  I  say,  further,  if  that  French  army,  under  such  circu; 
stances,  enters  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  to-morrow,  I  at  least  will  not 
a  hand  in  hostility.  This  is  my  determination,  Gentlemen  (? )  :  wha 
yours  ?  Whether  would  you  prefer  the  French  or  the  Russians! 
(loud  cries  of  "  The  French,"  "  The  French.'')  Would  you,  in  %x 
a  case,  lift  your  hands  in  hostility  to  France  ? — ("  No,"  "  No.")  i 
you  unanimous  ? — ("  Yes,  yes :  put  it  to  the  vote.")  If  you  are,  h 
up  your  hands. — (Here  a  forest  of  hands  were  raised  immediatf 
amidst  loud  cheers  and  shouts  of  "  The  French,"  "  The  French 
Gentlemen^  I  thank  you  sincerely,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  for 
noble  and  generous  feeling  that  you  have  displayed.  You  may  dep( 
on  this,  tli€Re  cheers  will  be  heard  at  Paris ;  and  that  show  of  hii 
will  teach  M .  Thiers,  and  the  brave  and  democratic  people  of  Frea 
which  way  the  wind  sets  in  the  North  of  England — (loud  cheering)*' 
p.  35. 

We  need  make  no  detailed  comment  upon  this  nbommai 
trash  ;  wc  shall  only  say  that,  utterly  contemptible  in  itself^  i1 
very  important  as  an  illustration  of  the  policy  of  a  ministry  wbi 
encourages  these  sort  of  public  meetings,  and  of  the  retribnti 
which  is  sure  to  fall  on  them  for  it.  But  Lord  Palmerston 
himself  peculiarly  responsible  for  it:  lie  may  thank  himself  1 
being  the  object,  because  his  indiscretion  lias  been  the  origii 
cause,  of  these  disgraceful  scenes.  The  speaker  took  care  to 
him  know  from  what  quiver  the  poisoned  weapon  was  taken 
that  the  arrow  was  feathered  from  his  own  wing.    Mr.  TfcnWedi 

,    ,       I , ,- — !.■         _,._Bi-i      Mi__i  »■■■  !■■■■     Miia  ■-    -   -^—^^^ 

*  This  calumny  is  so  impudently  asserted,  and  must  reach  so  many  peopk  i 
Vnow  nothing  about  the  matter,  that  it  is  as  well  to  say  that  Lonl  Palmerstou's  pater 
fortune  uras  suitable  to  his  rank  and  station — tliat  he  is  a  kind  and  imprcnriuK  lii 
lord  of  considemble  estates  in  Ireland,  and  that,  except  from  any  increase  prw 
by  such  improvements,  he  is  certainly  not  a  richer  man  than  when  he  entered  pcliti 
life  three-and-thhrty  years  ago.  Lord  Palmerston's  public  conduct  is  open  to  nw 
aod  severe  ciitioiRn,  but  no  one  who  knows  anything  about  bim  would  dotikt 
penoDfd  booour. 
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in  the  opening  of  the  extraordinary  harangue  we  have  quoted, 
seated—- 

*  Since  the  acts  of  Lord  Palmcrston  have  been  more  completely  de- 
veloped, I  have  seen  circumstances  which  point  directly  at  treason.  I 
must  confesa  that  when  I  first  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Urquhart — 
hmaving  been  led  to  regard  him  as  an  Ultra-Tory — I  entertained  some 
distrust  of  his  intentions.  I  thought  he  might  have  had  a  private  quar- 
rel >vith  Lord  Palmerston^-that  Lord  Palmerston  had  been  the  cause 
of  his  dismissal  from  a  high  office — and  I  could  not  help  having  a  sus- 
l>iciun  that  Mr.  Urquhart  had  been  influenced  by  a  private  and  improper 
resentment.  But  when  I  came  to  talk  confidentially  to  him,  and  to  read 
Fais  writings  with  that  attention  which,  from  their  great  talent,  as  well 
sas  the  importance  of  the  subject  itself,  was  due  to  them,  my  opinion 
changed  ;  and  I  am  bound  to  tell  you  that  I  consider  Mr.  Urquhart  not 
only  one  of  the  most  honesty  but  one  o£the  ablest  ofmen.^ — ^p.  33. 

Mr.  Attwood's  encomium  on  this  new  political  leader  was  still 
xnore  extravagant :  we  select  a  few  passages  of  his  harangue  at 
CZTarlisle  :— 

•  Let  me  now  gratify  myself  by  naming  that  great  man  whose  follower 
I    am  proud  to  call  myself.     We  owe  the  knowledge,  indispensable  to 

^■afety,  to  the  genius  of  Mr.  Urquhart I  have  found  in  this 

an  that  which  I  have  found  in  none  besides — a  capacity  of  intellect  and 

urity  of  virtue,  in  which  he  stands  alone  amidst  the  "present  genera^ 

ton  of  mankind,     I  therefore,  and  not  I  alone,  regard  him  as  a  man 

hose  mission  it  is  to  save,  and  what  is  more,  to  renovate  his  country. 

^e  regard  him  with  a  confidence  and  veneration  as  a  leader,  for  the 

fe-uccess  of  whose  sublime  and  holy  aims  we  would  willingly  jeopardise 

e^-very  fnture  prospect  of  personal  advantage  ;  sacrifice  every  scheme  of 

Ji^rivate  happiness,  every  consideration  of  fortune,  and  even  life,  ,  ,     . 

^.    .    •    .     (Cheers.)     •    .    .    •     I  tell  you  of  a  man — and  hereafter 

^  udge  nie  if  I  tell  you  so  untruly — I  speak  to  you,  I  say,  of  a  man 

"«dFho  ha4  not  his  equal  amongst  living  men  /  .  .  .  .     I  am  willing  to 

'pledge  my  existence  for  the  truth  of  all  the  views  I  have  derived  from 

Siim»  who  seems  to  me  to  have  been  sent  to  realise  bright  visions  of 

despairing  patriotism,  for  years  indulged  in  vain;  ofone  wlio  is  to  be 

oi/r  country s  saviour!^   (Applause.)— i^.  pp.  14,  15. 

Risum  feneatiM  /— *bttt^  alas !  'lis  no  matter  for  mirth — ^the  am* 
hassadors  of  this  '  great  man/  '  this  saviour  of  England/  created 
by  Lord  Fidmerston-— like  a  Frankenstein,  out  of  nothing,  to  be 
bis  persecutor  and  plague— his  ambassadors,  we  say,  did  actually 
proceed  to  Paris  with  those  and  similar  resolutions,  which  would 
be  treason  if  they  were  not  nonsense,  and  there  were  entertained 
at  •  fw6lM;dinner  of  thirteen  perffm^,  at  whidi  M .  Odillon  Barrot* 
the  leader  (after  M.Thiers)  of  the  French  radical  party,  presided. 
SooH^  respectable  persons  of  that  party  who  were  said  to  have  nU 
tended^  publicly  denied  their  concurrence ;  and  we  believe  that  the 
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embassy  was  appreciated  at  its  true  value,  and  produced  as  litde 
sensation  at  Paris  as  the  previous  proceedings  had  done  in  Eng- 
land: but  if  the  result  exhibited  the  personal  insignificance  of 
Mr.  Urquhart  and  bis  sect,  it  has  not  the  less  proved  both  the 
extreme  impropriety  and  folly  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  having 
been  the  original  fountstin  of  the  mischief,  and — which  is  of  muck 
more  serious  importance — the  morbid,  the  treasonable  dispa 
sition  of  that  portion  of  the  public  mind  which  could  for  i 
moment  countenance  and  concur  in  such  extravagances 
Who  can  answer  for  the  internal  or  international  tranquillity  o 
countries  in  the  relative  position  of  France  and  England  i 
such  meetings  as  those  at  Carlisle  and  Newcastle  are  to  be  tolc 
rated,  and  that  the  A tt woods,  the  Cardos,  and  the  Doubleda) 
are  to  be  the  self-constituted  internuncios  of  nations?  Lor 
Palmerston  may  in  his  private  character  despise  such  calumnie 
but  the  Secretary  of  State,  responsible  for  good  order  at  horn 
and  for  the  national  character  abroad,  ought  not  to  truckle  1 
such  agitators  —  or  rather  the  ministry  to  which  he  belong 
ought  not  to  have  placed  itself  in  so  abject  a  dependence  c 
the  mob,  that  they  dare  not  resent,  nor  even  notice,  such  outragv 
on  decency,  on  law,  and  on  truth — on  private  character,  and  c 
national  honour.  So  false  is  it,  that  '  il  ny  a  que  le  premier  fi 
qui  coute, — a  proverb  made  by  a  people  without  consciences,  tl 
Roman  poet  was  a  better  moralist:  the  first  step  of  dastard 
compliance  is  but  too  easy ;  it  is  the  return  to  a  higher  air  tb 
is  difBcult. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  consideration  of  the  serious  events  wi( 
which  these  impertinent  obscurities  of  Newcastle  and  Carlis 
— gnats  on  the  chariot-wheels  of  Europe-:— have  presumed  to  mi 
themselves — the  troubles  in  the  Levant.  The  question,  to  be  ui 
derstood,  must  be  taken  from  its  origin.  Before  we  can  apply  tl 
principles  of  international  law  to  the  case,  we  must  see  wl 
Mehemet  Ali  is,  and  what  he  wants,  and  why  his  pretensiot 
have  the  eflfect  of  agitating  the  world. 

Mehemet  Ali  was  born  in  1 769,  of  obscure — we  might  s»; 
unknown  parentage,  at  Cavalla,  a  town  in  Roumelia,  at  the  het 
of  the  Egean,  and  therefore  a  subject  of  the  Porte.  Taken  Bit 
the  family  of  the  governor  of  the  town,  he  showed  talents  an 
address,  acquired  favour,  made  a  good  marriage,  and  establishe 
himself — we  almost  hesitate  to  say  whence  sprang  the  foi 
tunes  of  this  person,  who  is  made  the  cause  or  the  pretence  ofi 
great  and  fearful  a  crisis— he  established  himself  as  a  tobarconif 
by  which  he  made,  we  are  told,  a  large  and  rapid  fortune.  W 
notice  the  humble  beginning  of  Mehemet,  because,  though  : 
raises  his  personal  character,  it  very  much  weakens  bis  politia 

pretensiooi 
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tiom.  It  in  one  thing  to  maintain  and  extend  an  ancient 
bttantial  power  which  has  roots  in  the  country,  but  it  is 
Jiother  to  endeavour  to  bolster  up  a  temporary  anthority, 
as  from  nothing  it  sprang,  will  probably  return  to  nothing, 
umaparte's  invasion  of  Egypt,  Mehemet  Ali  was  abstracted 
lis  commercial  occupations,  and  became  second  in  com- 
if  the  contingents  which  his  native  town  sent  to  the  Otto- 
my.  The^r«^  was  the  governor's  son,  who,  soon  sickening 
cUmate  of  Egypt  and  probably  of  the  conflict  with  the 
I,  left  the  Cavalliote  force  in  the  hands  of  Mehemet ;  who 
y  distinguished  himself  in  the  arts  both  of  war  and  of 
and,  on  the  expulsion  of  the  French,  acquired  a  substan- 
ithority  in  the  country  to  which  he  had  so  lately  come 
ordinate  adventurer.  Those  who  have  not  read  the 
in  Nights*  Entertainments,  or  who  read  them  only  as  the 
of  Scheheresade,  and  not  as  what  they  are — an  accurate 
t  of  Eastern  manners, — can  hardly  comprehend  the  sudden 
9I1S  of  Oriental  life,  whether  under  the  Shahs,  the  Caliphs, 
Porte.  But  so  it  is ; — and  Mehemet  Ali  soon  became  so 
ant  and  so  formidable  in  Egjrpt,  that  the  Porte  thought  it 
It  to  remove  him  thence,  by  what  seemed  the  immense 
of  promoting  him  to  the  Pachalik  of  Salonike,  in  his 
province.  We  need  not  detail  the  various  arts  of  fraud  and 
by  which  Mehemet  evaded  this  invidious  advancement, 
Fter  a  long  struggle,  the  nominal  Pacha  of  Salonike  was 
intly  recognised  by  the  Porte  as  its  Pacha  of  Egypt.  He 
lowever,  a  divided  authority  with  the  Mamelukes,  an  eztra- 
ry  class — we  cannot  call  them  race-— of  whom  Mehemet 
lined  to  disembarrass  himself;  and  in  whose  extinction,  had 
I  operated  by  less  atrocious  means,  humanity  would  have 
d.  But  it  was  no  moral  feeling  that  determined  Mehemet 
rpate  the  Mameluke  dynasty:  their  destruction  was  the 
ind  cold-blooded  calcnlaticm  of  his  irisatiable  ambition; 
»  accomplished  it  by  one  of  the  most  treacherous  and  exe- 
massacres  that  pollute  the  annals  of  even  Eastern  atrocity, 
history,  ancient  or  modern,  we  do  not  recollect  any  single 
98  of  so  wholesale,  and,  in  its  penonal  drcnmstances,  so 
lUa  a  murder  as  this,  by  which  Mehemet  Ali  finally  and 
Midy  usurped  into  his  own  hands  the  government  of  Egypt. 
Hj  however,  professed  himself  a  vassal  of  the  Porte,  paid 
bMe,  and  was  not  unwilling  to  serve  the  Sultan^— but  rather 
aHlBfy  auxiliary  than  as  a  tributary  vassal — ^in  enterprises 
tfMmd  hte'  amintion  or  might  tend  to  consolidate  his  power. 
flnt  (BmplojeA  against  the  Wahabees,  a  reli^ous 
hid  mimd  upon  the  city  of  M^tei;  and  whom  the 
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Porte  repfarded  in  the  doubly  odious  light  of  heretics  and 
rebels.  The  war  was  tedious;  Mchemets  desire  to  finish  it 
was  long  doubtful ;  but  at  last  his  celebrated  son  Ibrahim 
Pacha,  who  then  laid  the  foundation  of  his  miUtarj  reputation, 
defeated  the  enemy  in  the  fields  took  their  towns,  and  efiectuaUy 
subdued  the  military  insurrection — though  it  is  said  that  the 
religious  heresy  still  exists  «ind  waits  but  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  breaking  out  anew.  Next  came  the  disturbances  in  Greece, 
and  Mehemet  Ali — obedient  to  the  Porte  whenever  some  work 
of  blood  and  destruction  was  to  be  done,  and  then  only — 
sent  a  large  and  powerful  army  into  the  Morea,  again  under 
Ibrahim,  where  they  maintained  for  nearly  seven  years  a  series  of 
desultory,  but  destructive,  hostilities,  in  which,  though  Ibrahim 
increased  his  personal  fame,  no  great  or  honourable  feats  of 
legitimate  war  are  to  be  traced,  and  the  chief  trophies  were 
the  burning  of  towns,  the  destruction  of  harvests,  and  the  slaughter 
of  women  and  children.  In  short,  Ibrahim  rendered  himself 
the  terror  and  the  scourge  of  Greece,  and  would  probably  have 
become  its  master,  had  not  the  European  powers — coming  to 
a  resolution  to  arrest  that  bloody  and  bootless  system  of  hostility- 


forced  Mehemet  Ali  to  recall  his  army,  and  established  that  puny 
and  ridiculous  anomaly  called  the  Kingdom  of  Greece.  MehemeL^B'  '^^ 
Ali,  a  kind  of  Buonaparte  in  his  own  way,  was  now  embarrasaedjK-^ 
what  to  do  with  his  army,  which  was  so  disproportionate  to  any* 
thing  else  but  his  ambition,  that  it  reached  at  one  time,  we  are  in« 
formed,  to  80,000  men :  but  the  island  of  Candia,  stirred  up  by  tin 
example  of  Greece,  having  made  some  efforts  at  independence, 
Mehemet  undertook  to  reduce  tho  insurgents:  the  Euro]^ 
powers,  however, — particularly  England  and  France, — again  inter- 
vened to  prevent  further  bloodshed :  under  their  mediation  ani 
arrangement  was  effected,  and  the  Egyptian  troops  again  retom^ 
home;  where  Mehemet,  not  knowing  how  else  to  employ  them, 
undertook  a  war  of  conquest  into  the  regions  of  the  Upper  Nile, 
where  he  met  with  considerable  losses,  and  was  finally  obliged 
retreat. 

During  all  these  events  the  Pacha  himself  remained  in  'Egypt : 
and  there  the  exigencies  of  his  position  and  his  own  natural 
shrewdness  directed  him  to  the  policy — which,  indeed,  all  usurps 
ers,  in  all  times  and  countries,  have  adopted — of  making  him- 
self popular,  both  with  his  subjects  and  with  foreign^  powers; 
and  of  strengthening  his  vicarious  authority  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  European  arts,  a  seeming  adoption  of  European  ideas, 
and  a  cunning  flattery  of  individual  travellers  or  visitors  whom  he 
thought  likely  to  direct  the  current  of  European  opinion  in  his 
byimr.    He  imported  steam-engines,  talked  of  railroads,  affected 

to 
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^^  adopt  Adam  Smith's  principles  of  trade ;  and  protected  the  con- 

^o yaiice  of  mails :  he  invited  civil  engineers  from  Birmingham, 

^nd  military  engineers  from  Paris ;  he  flattered  the  French  by 

driving  them    the    Luxor  obelisque,    which   they    have   erected 

'^ilh    great  pride  and  expense  in  the  principal   Place  of  their 

*neiropolis,  and  he  offered  Cleopatra*s  Needle  to  the  English, 

^hich  we,  with  more  pride,  or  perhaps,  to  say  the  truth,  with 

Jnore  economy,   thought  proper  to  decline.     In  short,   the  old 

tobacco-merchant— the  persecutor  of  the  Wahabees — the  murderer 

^f  the  Mamelukes— 4he  desolater  of  Greece— the  mighty  Nim- 

r^Hl    of  the    '  Chasse  aux  Negres  ' — one   of  the  most   ruthless 

<lespots  that  ever  trampled  on  the  besotted  and  doomed  population 

of  Eg-ypt,  became  by  degrees  an  Augustus,  an  Aifred-^a,  patron 

of  arts  and  sciences — a  political  economist—  a  day-star  of  civil  and 

i'eli|grious  liberty,  rising  in  the  East  to  enlighten  mankind,  and  to 

revive,  with  all  the  additional  grace  and  force  of  modem  civilization, 

the  ancient  empire  of  Sesostris  from  the  Nile  to  the  Tanais. 

Karly  in  1832  the  Pacha,  either  not  knowing  how  to  employ 
s&n  axmy  so  disproportionate  to  the  nature  of  his  position,  or  stimu- 
lated by  the  success  of  the  revolutionary  movements  in  Europe, 
thoug'ht  it  a  favourable  moment  to  make  war  upon  the  sovereign 
^'hom  he  had  so  lately  served,  and  whose  vassal  he  still  professed 
to  be.  Mr.  Kinnear,  a  recent  traveller,  and,  like  most  travellers, 
a.  little  biassed  in  favour  of  Mehemet,  but  a  sensible,  and  on  the 
>vhole  a  fair  witness,  thus  states  the  pretence  of  this  rebellion : — 

•  The  weakness  of  the  Pachas  of  Syria,  and  the  supineness  of  the 
government  at  Constantinople,  were  sufficiently  favourable  for  the  de- 
signs of  Mehemet  Ali ;  but  additional  circumstances  arose,  which  enk- 
Vilcd  him  to  put  in  execution  his  prqfect  of  seizing  on  the  sovereignty  of 
SSji^ia.     A  number  of  Jannisaries  had  taken  refuge  in  the  cities  of 
X^amascus  and  Aleppo ;  and  when  it  was  known  that  Mehemet  Selim, 
'tJie  Grand  Vizier,  who  had  been  so  actively  iustrumental  in  the  destruc* 
^  ion  of  their  body,  had  been  appointed  to  the  pachalic  of  DamascuSt 
Xldehemet  Ali  found  ready  and  powerful  adherents,  not  only  in  the  pro« 
^  cribed  Jannisaries,  but  in  the  fanatic  populace  and  their  leaders,  who 
egarded  them  as  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  religion.    The  new  Pacha 
ras  massacred  amid  the  popular  tumult  which  arose  on  his  arrival  at 
aroascua ;  and  Mehemet  Ali,  taking  advantage  of  the  excitement  in 
^jria,  and  the  supineness  of  the  government  at  Constantinople,  marched 
^'large  body  of  Bedawee  cavalry  across  the  Desert  from  Egypt,  and  in- 
"vest^  Acre. 

*  A  personal  quarrel  with  Abdallah)  Pacha  of  Acre,  was  the  publicly* 
avowed  jireleit  iot  this  invasiun ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was 
but  tbenrst  step  towards  the  accomplishment  of  a  ionymedilaied  design 
taieiaeoadM.gov^nment  of  Syria.' — ^Xinittfar,  pp.  dl7»  318. 

AcM^  that  invested  by  the  Bedaweent,  and  attacked  by  a  fleet 

under 
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under  Ibrahim,  fell  after  a  siege  of  eight  months.  Ibrahim  the 
pushed  forward — routed  all  the  forces  opposed  to  him — passe 
the  defiles  of  the  Taurus  in  December,  1832 — utterly  defeatc 
the  T'urkish  army  on  the  plains  of  Konieh,  far  in  the  interior  < 
Asia  Minor,  and  advanced  to  Kutaya,  but  a  few  days*  march  froi 
Constantinople ;  and  every  one  must  then  have  seen,  as  the  Por 
itself  did,  that  it  was  no  longer  a  question  of  the  possession  < 
Syria,  but  of  the  tenure  of  the  Ottoman  throne  itself. 

Let  us  here  pause  for  a  moment  to  observe  that  the  Turkis 
empire,  in  its  origin  a  military  power,  and  which  not  moi 
than  150  years  asro  was  still  the  terror  of  Europe,  had  graduall 
fallen — (from  obvious  causes,  the  chief  of  which  was,  that  whe 
a  power,  whose  force  is  movement  and  enthusiasm,  become 
stationary  and  tranquil,  it  loses  the  mainspring  of  its  strength 
— had  fallen,  we  say,  almost  under  the  tutelage  of  its  neigfa 
hours  : — but  being  in  its  modern  character  the  least  aggressive  c 
nations,  though  occupying  the  most  important  position,  political 
commercial,  and  physical,  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  it  has  becom 
a  European  interest  to  keep  her  an  her  legs,  in  order  that  sh 
may  maintain  the  feeble  police  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  occup 
with  her  tranquil  and  contented  ignorance  and  an  empty  parade  c 
innocuous  force,  the  station  which,  in  more  active  hands,  would  b 
dangerous  to  the  established  equilibrium  of  Europe.  It  is  wel 
known  that  Catharine  the  Great — a  great  woman  is  always  a  ver 
wicked  or  a  very  foolish  one,  and  generally  both — had  set  her  heai 
on  extending  her  dominions  to  Constantinople,  and  making  it  th 
central  seat  of  her  empire : — a  silly  project,  which  would  have  ruine< 
St.  Petersburgh  and  injured  Moscow,  and  inevitably  producer 
the  division  and  destruction  of  the  vast  empire  which  it  was  mean 
to  consolidate ;  and  we  incline  to  believe — in  spite  of  all  the  routin 
speculations  and  declamations  of  the  journalists  and  pamphleteer 
of  Europe — ^that  the  successors  of  Catharine,  and  their  wise  an< 
prudent  ministers,  have  been  long  verging  towards  the  same  opinio) 
as  to  Constantinople  and  the  Turkish  provinces  that  surroimi 
it.  Nor  does  the  notorious  and  admitted  anxiety  of  the  succes 
sive  administrations  of  Russia  to  extend  themselves  first  to  th 
Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  and  subsequently  along  them,  invali 
date  this  hypothesis :  all  the  great  rivers  of  central  Russia — th 
arteries  of  the  empire — run  to  the  Black  and  the  Caspian  Seas 
and  without  a  safe  and  secure  entrance  and  exit  for  its  want 
and  its  productions,  that  large  portion  of  the  globe  —  tha 
greatest  and  most  important  part  of  the  Russian  empire — ^mus 
necessarily  remain  in  a  state  of  isolated  barbarism.  We  beg  ou 
readers  to  recollect  that  the  waters  on  which  Moscow  itself  stand 
fall  ultimately  into— the  Black  Sea  ?   No^  not  even  into  the  Blad 

Sea 
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!  but — ^into  the  Caspian ;  and  can  any  one  be  so  prejudiced  as 
^  deny  that  it  was  the  natural  right,  nay,  the  boundcn  duty,  of 
"^ussia,  to  secure  for  the  vast  regions  washed  by  these  magnifif 
ent  waters  a  free  passage  to  the  great  highways  of  mankind, 
t  us  be  fair — let  us  be  rational.  Can  any  man  in  his  senses 
ntemplate  a  state  of  things  in  this  island  of  Britain,  in  which, 
ifter  the  introduction  of  civilisation  and  commerce,  a  barbarous 
ribe  of  Trinobantes,  possessing  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  should 
ve  had  the  power  of  closing  that  great  estuary  against  the  inte- 
ior  of  England  ? — Who  objected  to  the  American  acquisition  of 
"fche  mouths  of  the  Mississipi  ?*— Who  can  reasonably  complain 
"Khat  Russia  feels  the  same  want,  and  adopts  the  same  principle  ? 

Russia,  if  she  has  common  sense  and  the  instinct  of  her  own 
^curity,  ought  not  to  desire  the  possession  of  Constantinople.   She 
s^pproached  it  in  the  war  of  1 829)  and  she  had  a  fair  belligerent  right 
tiy  do  so :  but  not  less,  we  believe,  from  her  own  moderation  than 
inun  the  general  feeling  of  the  powers  of  Europe  to  preserve  as 
ion^r  as  possible  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  empire,  her  victorious 
advance  was  arrested  by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  and  the  Mussul- 
'nan  was  left,  and  is  now  maintained — like  Switzerland — an  im- 
potent but  plausible  stop- gap  against  more  formidable  candidates 
^or  his  commanding  position. 

The  treaty  of  Adrianople  had  scarcely  relieved  Turkey  from  the 
Clanger  of  the  northern  invasion  when  she  found  herself  still  more 
'•*rmidal>ly  assailed  by  her  own  vassal  from  the  south.  We  say 
'^ore  formidably,  because  Russian  invasion  could  only  have  occu- 
pied the  European  provinces.,  and  that  subject  to  European  dis- 
cussion, and,  probably,  to  a  successful  veto  ;  while  the  success  of 
'Mohemet  Ali  aflFected  the  whole  Asiatic  as  well  as  the  European 
^'npire,  and  without  affording  the  same  grounds  for  European 
opposition. 

It  may  be  very  plausibly  argued,  and  the  theory  has  some 

^riking  points,  that,  the  general  object  being  the  strengthening 

^l*e    Turkish  empire,  the   best  policy  would  have  been  to  have 

^Uowed  Mehemet  Ali  *  the  strong  man'  to  have  placed  himself  on 

^^t  throne,  in  whose  powerful  and  experienced  hands  the  whole 

^itipire — Egypt,  Syria,  Arabia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Turkey — would 

^^ve  been  re-united,  and  the  Mahometan  name  and  power  would 

^ve  been  restored  to  its  pristine  vigour  and  ancient  limits.    '  The 

Ottoman  throne^*  it  may  be  further  said^  *  was  founded  by  arms — 

^he  right  of  suc^cession  has  been  always  vague  and  irregular,  and 

{teneially  decided  by  military  force.     Of  what  importance  was  it 

Whether  the  Moslem  who  should  occupy  that  throne  spelled  his 

Uame  Makmoud  or  Mehemet  ?     There  would  therefore  have  been 

Uo  wmoQH,  ami,  above  all,  no  unusual  infraction  of  the  Ottoman 

practice 
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practice  of  succession,  and  we  should  then  have  had  a  real  an 

effective  Turkish  empire,  and  a  powerful  barrier  to  oM  Eoropei 

ambition  in  that  quarter/     All  this  is,  as  we  have  suggotd 

plausible — but  it  is  no  more.     In  the  first  place,  such  an  arrange 

ment  would  have  wanted  the  main  and  most  essential  ocmditicn 

of  stability — right  and  justice  :  but,  moreover^  Mehemet  Ali  m 

not  of  the  class  within  which,  even  by  the  latitude  of  the  ToHdll 

practice  of  succession,  a  sultan  could  be  chosen.     We  need  ii| 

trouble  our  readers  with  details  of  Mussulman  law — ^bnt  the  fai 

is  notorious,  the  adventurer  Mehemet  Ali  never  could  have  bea 

legitimated  in  the  eyes  of  the  Turkish  people.     Besides,  he  wn 

mere  adventurer,  and  now  an  aged  one :    what  was  to  happe 

after  him  ?     What  he  himself  had  done  his  vassals  might  do 

and  we  should  perhaps  have  had  pretenders  from  every  province 

and  the  result   would  probably  have  been  the  dissolution  an 

eventual  partition    of  the  empire  from  internal    disconl.      Bl 

suppose  this  could  have  been   otherwise  ;   suppose  the  '  «^fOi 

inan  *  enthroned  at  Constantinople,  and  the  empire  restored  unde 

his  auspices  to  all   its  pristine  strength — would  the  chances  ( 

tranquillity  in  Europe  be  much  improved  by  such  a  ueighboor 

— a  bold,   ambitious,    powerful,   and   barbarous   people,  whic 

might  have  again  subjugated  Greece — again  hermetically  dose 

the  Dardanelles  and  the  whole  Levant  against  European  influenc 

of  all   sorts — which   might  again  have  buccaneered  the   Medi 

terranean,  and  attacked  Russia  at  Odessa  and  in  the  Crimeir* 

which  might  have  again  besieged  Vienna — purchasing  the  M 

nivance  or  even  the  assistance  of  France  in  all  these  enterprise!  i 

the  cession  of  (he — as  it  would  then  be — distant  and  comparatiset 

unimportant  province  0/ Egypt  ! 

But  though  we  believe  that  the  general  ambition  of  Russii 

and  particularly  her  immediate  designs  on  Turkey,  have  bed 

much  exaggerated,  we  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  shown  tba 

her  position  is  such  as  to  justify  a  jealous,  though  not  offenaic 

vigilance — for  the  purpose  of  anticipating  and  preventing  ever 

opportunity  of  aggression  on  her  part ;   but  particularly  such  I 

might  constitute,  not  only  in  her  own  eyes  but  in  those  of  lUi 

biassed  judges,  a  plausible  ca.sus  interventionis — forced,  as  it  wot 

upon  her  by  her  own  interests,  as  well  as  those  of  Europe  i 

general.     Now,  the  probability  of  such  a  casus  was  obvious  fron 

the  moment  Mehemet  had  invaded  Syria — it  became  certain  whei 

he  passed  the  Taurus — imminent  after  the  battle  of  Konieb,  ani 

was  fully  accomplished  when  Ibrahim  had  advanced  to  Kutajri 

on   his   march   to   Constantinople.     Could   it  be  expected  tha 

Russia,  with  her  fleets  and  her   armies   at  hand^  should  low 

calmly  on,  and  allow  the  rebel  to  seize  the  imperial  city  i     Tkei 

indeed, 
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iocieed,  would  joomalists  and  pamphleteers  have  charged — and* 
mo  soberer  statesmen  might  have  suspected — her  of  having 
ioiUgated  the  original  revolt^  and  of  having  destroyed  the  Turk- 
ic empire  for  the  immediate  aggrandisement  of  the  Pacha^  hut 
shiiiiately  and  certainly  for  her  own.  Here^  therefore^  was  a  case 
dear  in  its  ultimate  tendencies^  though  gradual  in  its  steps,  which 
Bfited — ^which  imperiously  required — as  the  designs  of  Mehemet 
aooessively  developed  themselves — the  guardian  influence  of  the 
^intern  powers.  What  did  the  EngHsh  ministry? — We,  as- 
oredlj,  do  not,  like  the  Urquhart  sect,  impute  to  Lord  Pal- 
Mfston  anything  like  corrupt  contrivance,  or  even  connivance, 
rith  Russia;  and  the  secrecy  of  diplomatic  communications 
eates  us  in  the  dark  as  to  what  he  may  have  said  or  toritten — 
at  we  know  that  he  did — nothing !  And  we  collect  from  the 
ouity  papers  which  he  laid  before  Parliament  in  1839 — seven 
after — that  our  minister  at  Constantinople^  had  no  instruc- 
either  towards  averting  or  alleviating  the  danger  of  the 
AoKte,  and  that  the  pressing  representations  of  the  Sultan  met 
B  him  a  cold  and  impotent  auditor^  who  professed  his  own 
jpTite  *  and  personal  sympathies,  but  who  had  no  official  autho- 
Ag  to  interfere. 
But  Lord  Palmerston*s  quiescence  was  not  the  mere  apathy  of 
ce.  It  appears  that  in  the  preceding  October — before  the 
'.  of  the  Taurus,  and  long  before  the  fatal  fight  of  Konieh 
Sultan  had  distinctly  apprised  England  of  his  danger,  and 
d  her  assistance  towards  arresting  the  irruption  of  the 
Adbs.     These  are  Lord  Palmerstc^n's  own  admissions. 

'Vocount  Palmerston  said  *'  it  was  true  that  such  a  demand  had 
hen  made  in  the  course  of  last  August  [a  misprint  for  autumn]  by  the 
i^Dite,  before  it  had  applied  to  Russia  for  assistance.  The  application 
te  had  been  made  to  this  country  on  the  part  of  the  Porte  was  for 
■nime  assistance,  and  his  Majesty's  government, /rom  the  nature  of 
iramutances^  had  not  thought  fit  to  grant  the  application.*' ' — Pari. 
M.,  Aug.  1833. 

What  the  nature  of  those  *  circumstances '  were  his  Lordship 
Bd  not  explain  ;  it  certainly  could  not  have  been  anything  like  a 
principle  of  fum-intenention — for  in  a  subsequent  debate  his 
uvdship  added  the  following  surprising  explanation  : — 

*  He  was  reported  to  have  said  on  a  late  occasion  that  that  request 
lad  been  made  in  the  month  of  August  of  last  year — he  said,  however, 
in  autumn  last  year.  In  fact  it  was  in  the  mouth  of  October  that  the 
ip^ication  was  made.  Without  giving  any  very  detailed  explanation 
rf  Ae  matter,  be  would  only  remind  the  House,  that  when  we  were  em- 
Mmg  in  naval  operations  in  the  North  Sea,  and  on  the  coast  q/ 
HMofid,  and  were  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  another  naval 

TOL.  Lxvii.  NO.  czxxiii.  T  force 
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force  on  the  coast  of  Portugal,  it  would  have  been  imvomhle  to  hxn 
sent  to  the  Mediterranean  such  a  squadron  as  would  nave  served  the 
purpose  of  the  Porte,  and  at  the  same  time  would  have  comported  with 
the  naval  dignity  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  as  Parliament  was  not  then 
stiting,  Government  could  not  acquiesce  in  the  request  made  by  the 
Sultan.'— Par/.  Deh,,  28  Aug,,  1833. 

We  have  already  given  our  opinion  that  the  intervention  ii| 
Holland  and  Portugal  was  as  unjust  and  mischievous  as  an  mter- 
ference  for  Turkey  would  have  been  proper  and  salutary ;  but 
we  need  not  insist  on  that,   because  Lord  Palmerston  does  not 
ground  his  refusal  on  the  principle  of  non-intervention : — tk(i{ 
would  have  been,  at  the  moment,  rather  too   bad — but  on  the 
impossibility,  from  the  want  of  naval  means,  of  compliance,— 
an  excuse,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  disgraceful,  if  it  had  oeen  tm^ 
but  more  so  as  it  was  not     We  need  hardly  refer  to  what  htk 
been  since  done  to  show  that  it  was  not  impossible  for  the  fin) 
maritime  power  in  the  world  to  have  shown  a  squadron  on  the 
coast  of  Syria— even  then  we  had  eighteen  or  twenty  pendants  jil 
the  Mediterranean — and  the  operations  in  the  *  North  Sea'  weif 
terminated  before  Ibrahim  had  advanced  to  Kutaya.    The  Sultabi 
moreover,  had  a  large  fleet ;  Mehemet  Ali  but  a  small  one :  aqd 
what  was  wanted  was  therefore,  not  mere  material  force,  but  the 
moral  effect  of  the  English  flag,  to  have  told  Mehemet  Ali  to 
that  awful  signal  which  he  could  not  have  misunderstood,  aij| 
durst  not  have  disobeyed, — *  Thou  shall  come  no  further  /*     TTie 
grounds,  therefore,  on  which  Lord  Palmerston  rested  his  defencf 
on  this  point  are,  we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say,  worse  thM 
frivolous.     Nor  can  we  suppose  any  secret  difficulty  arising  out  of 
the  feeling  of  foreign  powers.   Lord  Palmerston's  explanation  doei 
not  mention  any  such  obstacle  ;  besides,  France  was  at  that  timf 
(autumn,   1832)  in  no  condition,   and,  we   believe,  in  no  dii" 
position,  to  have  taken  an  open  part  with  Mehemet  Ali,  or  to  bai9 
quarrelled  with  an  interference  on  our  part  to  save  Constantinople 
from  the  Pacha  on  the  one  hand,  or  from  Russia  on  the  othef. 
But  even  if  she  had  then  shown  the  wayward  temper  which  ehe 
has  since  exliibited,  it  would  have  been  only  an  additional  reason 
why  this  menacing  crisis  should  have  been  terminated  as  soon  ^ 
possible.     From  Russia,   Lord  Palmerston  would  have  ceceived 
not  opposition,  but,  as  he  himself  fairly  confessed,  encouragement 
and  support :  — 

'  He  (Lord  Palmerston)  could  assure  the  honourable  member  that,  if 
any  persons  imagined  that  among  other  motives  which  influenced  d>* 
conduct  of  his  Majesty's  government  there  was  anything  like  a  threes 
on  the  part  of  Russia,  they  were  entirely  mistaken.  On  the  contrMJi 
it  was  but  justice  that  he  should  state  that,  so  far  from  Russia  bafinff 

ezpresed 
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xpreeted  any  jealoutr  as  to  England's  granting  that  ggeiitance,  the 

tuegian  ambassador  officially  communicated  to  him  (Lord  Palmerston), 
frhile  the  request  was  still  under  consideration,  that  he  had  learned  such 

n  application  had  been  made,  and  that,  from  the  interest  taken  by  Russia 
n  the  maintenance  and  preservation  uf  the  Turkish  empire,  it  would 

ffbrd  i^atisfaction  if  they  [thcEndish  Government]  could  find  themselves 
■ble  to  comply  with  the  rctpiest.' — Par,  Deb,y  29th  August. 

Xhc  Sultan,  thus  abandoned  by  England,  because  she  had  npt  so 
iiuc'h  as  a  sin{2:lc  sloop-of-war  to  spare,  and  pressed  almost  in  his 
'ery  residence  by  the  advance<l  posts  of  Ibrahim,  was  reduced  to 
he  ]xiinful  alternative  of  soliciting,  at  '  his  utmost  need'  (2nd  Feb. 
!  833)^  the  protection  of  Russia.     Russia  acceded ;  and  a  fleet  in 
he  Bosphorus,  and  20,(XX)  men  on  the  Asicitic  side  of  the  strait, 
ntcrp^sed  between  it  and  Ibrahim,  induced  the  Pasha,  who  had 
ill  then  been  deaf  to  all  proposals,  to  listen  to  overtures  made  by 
he    Porte  through  the  French    ambassador.  Admiral  Roussin, 
-econded — we  cannot  say  supported — in  the  most  V€'ij2:ue,  feeble, 
tnd  desponding  tone  by  the  l^ritish  Charge- des-ajfaires  ;  and  at 
<*ngth  an  arrangement  was  made,   (m  terms  exov))itantly  favour- 
ble  to  Mehmet  Ali,  granting  him,  in  addition  to  Egypt  and  Arabia, 
lie  government  of  Syria  and  of  Candia,  and  even  the  province 
f  Adana  in  Asia  Minor — which  commands  the  passage  of  the 
aurus,  and  thereby  secured  to  him,  whenever  he  should  see  a 
avourablc  op]K)rtunit}',  the  road  to   Constantin<jple.      Tbpugh 
his  humiliating  escape  from  his  immediate  danger  had  been  ar- 
iged  chiefly  through  the  mediation  of  the  French  ambassador, 
:he  Sultan  felt  that  it  was  the  aid  of  the  Russians  that  had  really 
saved   him    from    still  more  disastrous   results;    he   clearly  saw 
ihat  from  France  and  England,  who  had  been  forward  to  advine 
:.hese  fatal  sacrifices,  he  had  nothing  to  expect  in  any  future  cjner- 
^ncy  J  and  that  Russia,  dangerous  as  her  alliance  might  eventu- 
Willy  be,  was  his  best,  and  indeed  his  only  resource.     This  pro- 
cluced  (July,  1833)   the  celebrated  treaty   of  Unkiar  Skelessi, 
^'hich  has  been  not  unaptly  described  in  a  single  phrase,  tliat  it 
^ve  Russia  ilie  excluHice  protectorate  of  the  Porte.     Great  put- 
cries  were  raised  against  the  ambition  of   Russia  in  obtaining 
ihis  treaty ;  but  let  us  look  impartially  at  all  the  clrcumstaDces. 
Turkey  had  pressed  for  British  protection — Russia  had  joined 
in  that  request — England  refused  to  interfere,  except  to  invite 
the  Sultan,  as  the  jailor  did  Master  Bamardine,  *  to  go  forth  to 
be  executed* — Frafice  also  advised  submission^  and  assisted  to 
make  it.     How  then  was  it  possible  that  the  Porte  and  Russia^ 
thus  isplated — thus  left  to  themselves — should  not  have  consulted 
their  own  mutual  interests — the  Porte  its  safety,  and  Russia  her 
inflneoce — by  some  such  treaty  as  thsiX  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  ? — We 

t2  will 
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will  not  debate  whether  such  a  treaty  was  reasonable,  or  politic, 
— it  was  inevitable ;  and  it  was,  as  far  as  we  know — and  what 
we  know  is  from  his  own  lips — Lord  Palmerston  himself  who 
had  created  that  necessity. 

One  of  the  pretences  under  which  France,  and  the  few  persons 
in  the  rest  of  Europe  who  take  part  with  Mehemet  Ali,  attempt 
to  justify  their  favourable  disposition  towards  him^  is  his  '  enlight- 
ened government,'  and  the  vast  improvements  which  he  has  made 
in  the  condition  of  all  his  subjects.  We  admit  that  the  politiGil 
tranquillity  of  the  provinces — ^the  interior  police — the  protectioi 
of  strangers — the  facilities  of  commercial  relations,  can  be  better 
established  and  maintained  by  a  single  despot,  who  has  all  aSifli 
under  his  own  eye  and  all  power  in  his  own  hand,  than  by  die 
delegated  and  desultory  authority  of  the  old  Turkish  Pachas- 
Paris  was  much  quieter  under  Buonaparte  than  under  Louis 
Philippe.  But  Mehemet's  administration  of  Syria  has  been  the 
most  cruel  and  calamitous  that  can  be  conceived,  and  frequent 
insurrections,  excited  by  intolerable  oppression  and  punished  bj 
the  most  frightful  atrocities,  are  indisputable  evidence  that 
humanity  and  real  civilization  have  gained  nothing,  and  halt 
nothing  to  gain,  from  the  success  of  Mehemet  Ali. 

We  have  no  official  documents  to  explain  what  may  have  psairf 

upon  this^o^^em  question  between  the  settlement,  as  it  is  miscallajl 

of  18S3,   and  the  beginning  of  1838;  but  many  circumstaiwi 

should  have  convinced  Lord  Palmerston  that  the  arrangement  flf 

1833  could  not  be  permanent,  and  that  it  was  of  great  impoftaii0 

to  arrive  as  soon  as  possible  at  some  definitive  solution  of  a  difr 

culty  which  every  day's  delay  served  to  increase  and  complicalifc 

We  have  certain  unofficial — but,  we  have  no  reason  to  dodfl^ 

substantially  accurate — statements,  that  so  early  as  1835  Mehefltfl 

Ali  opened  to  England,  France,  and  Austria  his  real  design  o( 

erecting  his  vicarious  authority  as  a  vassal  of  the  Porte  into  an 

independent  and  hereditary  sovereignty ;  and  that  this  overture, 

then  decidedly  rejected   by  England,  was  renewed  towards  the 

close  of  1836  (Life  of  Mohamed  Ali,  p.  39)  with  no  better  sofr 

cess.     We  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  precise  truth  of  thc^ 

statements,  and  still  less  the  circumstances  by  which  the  allegtll 

overtures  may  have  been  preceded  or  followed, — but  we  mnaliljf 

that  a  heavy  responsibility  weighs  on  Lord  Palmerston  to  p^ 

some  sufficient  reason  why  those  audacious  pretensions,  if  reaflf 

advanced  in  1 835,  were  not  at  once  extinguished,  but,  on  the  ca»- 

trary,  permitted  to  remain  festering  and  inflaming  till,  in  Jolfi 

1840,  they  required — immedicabile  vulnus,  ense  reddendum—^ 

last  fatal  remedy  of  the  sword.    But  we  do  know,  from  the  pap«^ 

already  laid  before  parliament,  that  in  the  beginning  of  1858,  M 

latest 
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'^^  iefiU  Lord  Palmerston  was  apprised  of  the  Pacha's  ambitious 
r>  x-<)jects  to  disturb  the  sfatvs  quo : — 

'  Viscount  Palmerston  to  Colonel  Camphelly  British  Consul 

at  Alexandria. 

Sir,  *  Foreign  Office,  February  6,  1838. 

'With  reference  to  your  despatch  of  the  27th  December,  1837, 

om  which  it  appears  that  the  Pacha  of  Eg:}'pt  is  exerting  himself  to 

crease  his  army  in  Syria,  I  have  to  direct  you  to  state  to  the  Pacha, 

at  you   are  instructed  to  warn  him  against  the  evil  consequences 


'^^'fJiich  will  result  to  himself y  if  he  recommences  an  attack  upon  any 

V>firt  of  the  Sultan's  forces.     You  will  also  represent  to  the  Pacha  that 

•^  i  8  ejcter.sire  conscription,  his  active  military  preparations,  and  his  con' 

^€^ntration  of  troops  in  Syria,  are  all  calculated  to  excite  great  distrust  as 

*o  his  intentions  with  respect  to  the  Porte.' — Par.  Pap,  1839. 

Again: — 

*  Viscount  Palmerxton  to  Colonel  Campbell. 

'  Sir,  *  Foreign  Office,  March  29,  1838. 

*  With  reference  to  your  despatch  of  the  7th  February,  reporting 
tlie  assurances,  given  to  you  by  Mehemet  Ali,  that  he  had  not  the  most 
^f;mote  view  of  conquest  on  any  part  of  the  Sultan's  territory,  beyond 
^He  limits  of  his  own  government — [teas  not  this  a  notorious  falser 
^^rMxi  ?'\ — I  have  to  instruct  you  to  state  to  Meheujct  Ali  that  you  have 
V>cen  ordered  by  your  government  seriously  to  warn  him  of  the  const- 
^uences  to  himself  "KhxcYv  will  follow  any  attempt  on  his  part  to  extend 
^iis  atithority,  by  force  of  arms,  in  any  direction. 

*  I  have  further  to  instruct  you  specially  to  state  to  the  Pacha  tlial  the 
fy-iijhtfiil  atrocities  committed  in  Syria  by  his  troops,  under  the  pretext 

f  enforcing  the  conscription,  have  produced  in  all  Europe  the  most 
nfarovrahle  and  painful  impression,^ — Par.  Pap.  1839. 

'e    request   our   readers*  attention  to  this  last   paragraph ;  its 
-Hnportance  will  be  seen  presently. 
And  again : — 

*  Viscount  Palmerston  to  Colonel  Campbell, 

'  Foreign  Office,  June  9,  1838. 

*  I   have  to  acquaint  you  that  reports  have  reached  her  Majesty's 
ivemment  from  various  quarters,  tendine  to  show  that  the  Pacha  of 

Igypt  has  it  in  contemplation  to  throw  off  nis  allegiance  to  the  Sultan, 

nd  to  declare  himself  independent.     The  Pacha  may  have  been  led  to 

magine  that  Ghreat  Britain  would  view  with  passive  acquiescence  such  a 

~"^(iroceeding  on  his  part ;  and  as  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  no 

^lluaioii  should  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  Pacha,  upon  a  matter  so  preg- 

'3:iant  with  serious  consequences  to  himself  j  you  are  instructed  to  lose  no 

time  in  dispelling  any  error  under  which  the  Pacha  may  labour,  as  to 

the  comae  which  Great  Britain  would  take  in  any  conflict  which  might 

arise  between  him  and  the  Sultan  upon  such  a  ground.' — Par.  Pap. 

1839. 

We 
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We  lay  no  stress,  as  others  of  Lord  PaImerston*s  critics  do,  on 
the  vagueness  of  the  menace  denounced  against  Mehemet  Ali  in 
these  instructions — stronger  and  plainer  language  might  perhapi 
have  been  better,  but  the  menace  was  still  sufficiently  clear; 
and  what  we  complain  of  is  Lord  Palmerston's  subsequent  delay  in 
giving  it  effect.  Suaviter  in  mode  is  good  policy  only  when  you 
are  resolved  on  the  fortifer  in  re ;  for,  after  all  these  reiterated 
warnings  and  hypothetical  menaces,  Colonel  Campbell  informi 
Lord  Palmerston  that 

*  the  intended  realisation  by  Mehemet  Ali  of  his  long-meditated  plak 
to  declare  his  independence  has  at  length  been  unequivocally  communi- 
catfed  by  him  both  to  M.  Cochelet,  the  Consul-Qcneral  of  France,  artl 
myself/— 25  May,  1838.  Par,  Pap,  1839. 

And  this  is  followed  by  all  the  details  of  the  communication,  which 
established,  in  the  clearest  terms,  that  the  Pacha's  resolution  wit 
maturely  formed  and  would  be  steadily  pursued.  Here,  then, 
was  the  very  casus  to  which  Lord  Palmerston  had  directed  M 
mahy  minatoty  warnings, — and  what  did  he  do? — Nothinql 
But  he  wrote  an  expostulatory  despatch,  which  certainly  was  tl 
little  suited  to  the  dignity  of  England  as  it  was  to  the  real  state 
of  affairs.  It  sets  out  with  a  declamatory  and  puerile  panegyrk 
on  Mehemet  Ali,  invoUing  an  almost  direct  retractation  of  tbe 
important  passage  in  the  despatch  of  the  Q[)ih  March  to  whidh 
we  directed  the  notice  of  our  readers ;  instead  of  being  reproadieo 
with  the  '  frightful  atrocities  which  have  produced  in  all  EuRon 
the  most  unfavourable  and  painful  impressions,*  the  I'acha  il 
now  flatteringly  told — 

*  With  respect  to  his  own  fame,  he  ought  to  recollect  that,  if  he  ibi 
hitherto  risen  progressively  in  the  esteem  of  the  nations  of  Europe^  il 
has  been  in  consequence  of  the  pains  he  has  taken  to  establish  tint 
authority  of  the  law  among  the  people  whom  he  has  governed^  mi  Jf 
reason  of  his  succesfiful  exertions  to  give  the  ascendancy  to  jiisHck  il 
all  the  transactions  between  mah  and  man.' — Par.  Pap.^  1839. 

And  then  Lord  I^almer^ton  proceeds  to  argue,  in  a  style  ttal 
might  have  been  very  proper  in  the  beginning  of  the  con*' 
spondence,  but  was  now  quite  out  of  season,  how  very  much  *i 
would  be  for  the  Pacha*8  ovon  honour  and  comfort  to  be  so  gooii 
as  to  adopt  his  Lordship*s  kind  advice: — 'tis  true  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  despatch,  his  Lordship  states,  in  strong  terms,  iM 
which  ought  rather  to  have  been  exhibited  to  the  Pacha  by  ths 
appearance  of  the  allied  fleets  off  Alexandria — 

'  Her  Majesty's  Government  at  once,  and  decidedly^  pronounce  the 
successful  execution  of  the  attempt  to  be  impossible ;  and  its  inevilM 
consequence  to  be  ruin  to  the  Pacha ;  because  they  know  that  tbc 
conflict  which  must  necessarily  be  brought  on  by  such  an  atteiM 

would 
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-would  not  be  between  the  Pacha  and  the  Sultan  single-handed,  but 
l3^tween  the  Pacha  and  the  Sultan  cuded  and  supported  by  all  the 
J^<cp-u:ers  cjf  Europe:— Par.  Pap,^  1839. 

"Bxit  this  very  important  paragraph  is,  to  be  sure,  a  little  attenuated 
y^y^  what  follows : — 

*  If  he,  the  Pacha,  should  unfortunately  proceed  to  execute  his 
announced  intentions,  and  if  hostilities  should  (as  they  indisputably 
^vould)  break  out  thereupon  between  the  Sultan  and  the  Pacha,  the 
r*acha  must  expect  to  find  Great  Britain  taking  part  with  the  Sultan^ 
^u  order  to  obtain  redress  for  so  flagrant  a  ^rong  done  to  the  Sultan,  and 
f*->r  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  dismemberment  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire ;  and  the  Pacha  would  fatally  deceive  himself  if  he  were  to  suppose 
that  any  jealousies  among  the  Powers  of  Europe  would  prevent  those 
Flowers  from  affording  to  the  Sultan,  under  such  circumstances,  every 
Assistance  which  might  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  upholding, 
enforcing,  and  vindicating  his  just  and  legitimate  rights.' — Par.  Pap.^ 
^839. 

This  allusion  to  the  'jealousies  amongst  the  Powers  of  Europe' 

y^^ks  certainly  not  adroit :  but  the  whole  despatch,  read  altogether, 

^  a  substantial  declaration  by  Lord  Palmerston,  on  his  oflicial 

Responsibility,  '  that  all   the  powers  were  band  fide  and  firmly 

^fniied  in  support  of  the  Sultan  ;  and  ready,  unanifnously,  to  effect 

^he  utter  '  ruin  '  of  the  Pacha,  if  he  should  persist  in  his  inten- 

^ions,*     The    Pacha   did  persist;    he  bbldly  and  unequivocally 

s^nnounced  his  persistance  (Par.  Paper,  1 1th  Aug.  1836).    What 

H-as    done  ? — Nothing  !     Here,   again.    Lord   Palmerston  has  a 

lieavj  account  to  render. 

But  worse  remains. 

Lord    Palmerston  bad  repeatedly  pledged  himself  that  all  the 

I^owers,    and    England    especially,  would,  if    the   Sultan   and 

^lehemet  Ali  should  come  into  hostile  collision,  take  an  active  * 

t>^Lrt    with  the  Sultan.     Well,   these  parties  did  come  into  hos- 

^iJe    collision;  and  what  did  Lord  Palmerston  to  redeem  these 

{^ledges? — Nothing!     And  on   the  25th   of  June  the  army  of 

^lie  Sultan,  with  which  all  the  powers  of  Europe  were  pledged  to 

^^^>-operate,  was,  after  a  skirmish  rather  than  a  fight,  at  Nezib, 

^^  a  couple  of  hours  utterly  annihilated;  and  on  the  14th  July 

le  Sultan's  fleet  was  carried  off,  by  the  treachery  of  its  com- 

into  the  ports  of  the  Pacha,  passing  through  the  fleet  of 

'lance,  which  seemed  to  look  with  favour  on  the  treachery,  and 

to  that  of  England,  which  more  modesdy  shut  its  eyes,  that  it 

^^i^ht  not  see  it ;   and  this  British  fleet,  thus  playing  at  bo-peep 

"Vrith  the  honour  of  England  and  the  safety  of  Turkey,  was  of  at 

Veast  mqaal  £dtce  with  that  which  has  since  sufficed  for  the  late 

^orioD*  ofetBtaom  in  Syrian 

At 
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At  this  inauspicions  moment  Sultan  Mahmond  died  (30  June) 
and  was  succeeded  by  a  child.  In  the  midst  of  these  complicairi 
disasters,  what^  again,  did  Lord  Palmerston  do  ? — Nothing  I  But 
the  ministers  of  the  Five  Powers  poured  the  following  consolatioB 
of  balmy  words  into  the  bleeding  wounds  of  Turkey  :— 

*  The  Undersigned  have  this  morning  received  instructions  from  their 
respective  Governments,  in  virtue  of  which  they  have  the  honour  to 
inform  the  Sublime  Porte  that  agreement  [accord]  hctween  the  Fat 
Powers  vpon  the  Eastern  question  is  ensured^  and  to  invite  the  Porte  to 
suspend  any  final  determination  without  their  concurrence,  awaiting  tKe 
result  of  the  interest  which  those  Powers  feel  for  the  Porte. 

Constantinople,  July  27,  1839.  (Signed) 

Baron  de  Sturmer.  Baron  Roussin. 

PoNsoNBY.  Count  De  Kobnigsm arck.* 
A.  BouTENBFF.  — Par,  Pap.^  ISM, 

The  Porte,  having  lost,  in  spite  of  the  guarantee  and  pledgtt 
of  these  magnanimous  allies,  her  army  and  her  fleet,  and  tii» 
thirds  of  her  empire,  and  being,  in  fact,  prostrate  and  paialyM^ 
and  incapable  of  motion,  is  kindly  invited  to  lie  still,  and  to  9mA 
the  result  of  the  interest  these  powers  feel  for  her  reoantjfi 
The  real  meaning  however  of  this  advice  was,  that  the  Poll 
should  not,  in  the  first  moments  of  dismay,  enter  into  any  negfr 
tiation  with  the  victorious  Pacha.  This  is  important ;  becaufeit 
pledged  France,  as  well  as  the  other  powers,  to  oppose  wif 
direct  arrangement  between  the  Porte  and  the  Pacha— a  retm 
which  she  afterwards  most  unwarrantably  tried  to  accompliril 
But  what  did  Lord  Palmerston  in  consequence  of  this  iMV 
engagement  ? — Nothing  !  And  so,  as  far  as  we  are  informflll 
affairs  remained  for  twelve  months;  when,  all  of* a  sudden,  ih 
find  that  the  agreement  between  the  great  Powers  on  the  Easten 
question,  the  assurance  of  which  was  testified  under  their  m- 
spective  hands,  never  existed  at  all ;  and  that  the  two  greatest  if 
the  Powers,  instead  of  going  to  war  with  M ehemet  Ali,  for  tbe 
protection  of  their  ally  the  Sultan,  were  going  to  war  with  etch 
other, — nobody — and,  least  of  all.  Lord  Palmerston-— cooU 
clearly  make  out  why  or  wherefore. 

Such  is  the  surface,  and,  as  far  as  the  official  papers  go,  tbe  iB- 
terior,  of  our  diplomacy  on  the  Eastern  Question,  and  assQrei% 
a  more  miserable  detail  of  unaccountable  delays,  gross  mcair 
sistencies,  and  lamentable  failures,  never  was  exhibited.  We  do 
not  presume  to  say  that  particular  portions  of  it  may  not  be  cur 
ble  of  explanation  or  extenuation,  but  it  seems  to  us  to  innnve 
several  flagrant  and  important  contradictions  which  never  can  be 
reconciled.     Here,  however,  and  without  any  vain  attempl  ^ 
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at  what  pottible  defence  Lord  Palmenton  may  be  able  to 
e,  we  shall  leave  this  part  of  the  case.     The  debates  in  par- 
lament  and  the  publication  of  the  lohole  process  of  the  negotia- 
,  must  soon  enable  the  public  to  judge,  on  full  eridenoe,  a 
use  which,  in  its  present  state,  does  seem  to  bear  most  heavily 
n  the  noble  Lord  and  his  colleagues. 

We  now  arrive  at  what  has  become  the  most  important  part  of 
he  subject — our  difference  with  France ;  on  which,  however,  we 
asten  at  the  outset  to  express  our  conviction  that  there  is  not  a 
ber,  reasonable,  and  considerate  mind  in  France  any  more  than 
n   England  and    Europe   at   large,  which  can  doubt  that  the 
rench  ministry  was— from  beginning  to  end — in  fact  and  in  argu- 


:^Ennent — in  the  letter  and  in  the  spirit — in  judgment  and  in  temper 

absolutely  and  altogether  in  the  wrong ;  and  we  cannot  but 

[press  our  surprise  and  regret  at  finding  so  large  a  portion  (not  so 


arge,  however,  we  hope,  as  it  seems)  of  our  neighbours  so  unjust 
o  us  and  to  themselves  as  to  look  for  offence  where  none  could 
intended ;  and  to  imagine  that  we,  people  of  at  least  common 
,  could  ever  fail  to  acknowledge  and  appreciate  the  high  sta- 
"^ion  and  influence  of  France  in  the  civilised  world.    We  had  hoped 
"fthat  twenty-five  years  of  friendly  intercourse  had  made  us  better 
^icquainted,  and  that  the  impressions  created  by  the  fury  of  the 
Hevolution  and  the  fraud  of  Buonaparte  had  faded  before  the 
light  of  truth :  that  is,  we  trust,  the  case  with  a  large  portion  of 
Trance,  but  there  is  we  fear  a  larger,  at  least  a  louder,  portion, 
"who  from  ignorance  and  passion  and  personal  restlessness,  but  still 
more  from  political  and  religious  prejudices,  are  prone  to  seize 
«?ery  pretence,  however  flimsy  or  false,  of  showing  their  enmity  to 
England  ! — a   lamentable  and   unworthy  weakness   as  regards 
France  herself,  and  one  we  fairly,  but  in  all  civility,  tell  her,  which 
will  not  increase  her  physical  power,  and  will  very  much  tend  to  di- 
minish her  moral  influence.    We  are  for  peace  with  all  the  world, 
and  above  all  with  our  neighbours ;  but  if  she  is  resolved  to  pick 
a  quarrel  with  us,  God  defend  the  right ! — and  we  shall  be  glad 
that  she  puts  it  on  such  absurd,  such  irrational,  and  such — to  her- 
self— humiliating  grounds.    We  never  have  entertained  a  wish,  nor 
dreamed  that  we  had  the  power,  of  humiliating  that  great  nation ; 
\iiit,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said  that  no  author  was  ever  written  down 
^  by  himself,  let  that  great  nation  take  care  that  she  does  not 
J  violence,  injustice,  and  folly,  humiUate  herself. 
Though  our  readers  are,  we  doubt  not,  well  nigh  weary  of  the 
Icrcatioos  between  Lonl  Palmerston  and  M.  Thiers,  and  the 
ench  and  English  press,  yet  we  feel  it  to  be  necessary  to  re- 
titnhUe  the  main  points  of  the  case,  and  the  rather*  because  we 
10  to  be  able  to  do  so  with  more  ensemble  than  we  have  yet  seen 

it 
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it  treated.  We  must  be^n  by  repeating  that  there  is  wantini^  tc^rr 
9ifuU  understanding  of  the  whole  subject  one  main  element.  W^ 
know  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  of  the  negotiations  between  th»_^ 
European  powers  and  Mehemet  Ali,  nor  between  the  Europca"u^ 

powers   themselves,   from   the  original  revolt  of  the  Pacha  i 

1832,  down  to  1838,  from  which  date  the  explanations  afforded 
the  recent  memorandums  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  M.  Thiers, 
the  more  recent  discussions  in  the  French  Chambers,  take  up  armci 
explain  the  general  course  of  the  affair.     It  is  obrious  that  ^/ 
these  earlier  proceedings  must  be  very  important — for  they  odT^ 
can  explain  why  the  arrangement  was  so  long  delayed^  and  whj 
such  exorbitantly  favourcible  terms  were  subsequently,  and  even 
recently,  offered  to  the  rebel — why  a  congress,  professing  for  its 
sole  object  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  empire,  should  hare  atone 
time  consented  to  convey  over  to  Mehemet  Ali  its  most  import- 
ant provinces — the  very  provinces  that  were  the  original  bone  of 
contention. 

There  appear  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind^  on  the  surface 
of  the  affair,  but  two  reasonable  courses — either  absolute  non-in- 
tervention, in  which  case  the  Sultan  and  the  vassal  Irould  have 
fought  it  out,  and  Europe  would  have  recognised  the  conqueror 
as  the  sovereign  of  the  Levant — or,  as  was  certainly  the  more 
humane  and  generous  policy  as  regarded  the  East^  and  the  safest 
for  the  peace  of  Europe  itself,  to  have  said  at  once  to  the  Pacha, 
'You  shall  return  to  the  status  quo  ante  bellum,  your  natural 
allegiance^  and  to  the  administration  of  that  portion  of  the  Otto- 
man empire  in  which  you  have  made.yourself  an  honourable  name 
akid  a  great  power,  and  where  you  will  find  abundant  employ- 
ment for  your  time  and  your  talents,  and  become  a  benefactor, 
instead  of  a  devastator,  of  the  Eastern  world.'  Why  owe,  but, 
above  all,  why  the  latter,  of  these,  the  only  obvious  courses,  was 
not  adopted,  we  have  not  the  slightest  information  ;  yet  our  readers 
see  that  this  is  the  point  on  which  the  whole  transaction  originally 
turned.  We  suspect,  from  their  common  silence,  that  neither  the 
French  nor  English  ministers  think  that  an  explanation  on  this 
point  would  be  favourable  to  their  respective  cases;  ahd  we 
more  than  suspect  that  the  secret  but  real  cause  was  the  ulterior 
designs  of  France  upon  Egypt,  which  the  French  ministers  did 
not  quite  venture  to  avow,  and  which  the  English  minister  is 
ashamed  at  not  having  at  once  boldly  grappled  with.  Leaving 
then,  as  we  needs  must>  the  earlier  stages  of  the  discussion  to 
future,  official,  and  parliamentary  explanation^  we  shall  proceed 
to  state  the  case  from  the  docmnents  that  we  possess. 

We   have  seen, .  by   Lord   Palmerston*s   despatches   tb   Col. 
Campbell^  that  in  1638  the  alUes  were  all  agreed  td  mak«  com- 
mon 
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'i^on  cause  against  Mehemet  All  if  he  should  force  on  a  collision 

*v-ith  the  Sultan.     It  does  not  appear,  nor  could  we  expect  to  find 

irm    despatches  of  that  class,  what  the  ulterior  intention  of  the 

Flowers  were ;  but  it  is  obvious  that,  having  determined  on  hos- 

trilities,  thej  must  have  been  prepared  to  pursue  them  to  any  ex- 

t.  r  «mities  to  which  the  obstinacy  of  the  Pacha  might  drive  them. 

VVe  therefore  conclude  that  in  18*38  France  must  hsre professed 

hx  €?r  readiness  to  coerce  the  Pasha,  if  it  should  become  necessary, 

£&.  n  engagement  which  we  believe  she  might  safely  have  made ;  for 

^^^^  e  have  no  doubt  that  she  was  the  real  instigator  of  the  Pacha*s 

X^Toceedings,  and  that  without  her  encouragement  he  never  would 

1.^  Tive  driven  matters  to  extremities. 

We  have  seen  that  after  the  battle  of  Nezib  the  Five  Powers 
"^^^Dlunteered  to  declare  to  the  Porte>  in  the  celebrated  note  (already 
^Sriven),  dated  27th  July,  1839»  that  they  had  come  to  'a  perfect 
^s'^-^pip'eement  (accord)  on  the  Eastern  Question.*  Such  a  note 
^^"*^^)uld  not  of  course  state  the  details  of  that  accord,  but  we  have 
^^»  distinct  explanation  of  it  in  Lord  Palmerston's  speech  (6th 
—-August,  1840). 

*  We  had  been  negotiating  with  France  for  the  last  twelve  months  on 
"^^e  general  principle  of  maintaining  the  independence  of  the  Turkish 
^^^npire  under  its  existing  di/nasty.    There  had  been  no  difiereuce  what- 
^^ver  between  the  governments  on  these  points.     The  French  govem- 
^~^cnt  had  declared  that  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner.     As  early  as 
X  ast  July  France  had  ipontaneoudy  declared  to  the  other  Four  Powers 
^:Df  £urope  that  she  considered  the  mninteuance  of  the  integrity  and 
^.ndepenaencc  of  the  Turkish  empire^  under  its  present  dynasty,  as  essen- 
tial to  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  that  she  was  deter^ 
-Tnined  to  oppose^  by  all  her  means  of  action  and  by  all  her  influence, 
5iny  combination  to  subvert  it.* 

And  this  is  proved  by  a  dispatch  of  Marshal  Soult's,  and  subse- 
quently confirmed  by  still  more  solemn  evidence. 

The  Queen  of  England  stated  In  her  speech  from  the  Throne, 
27th  August,  1839:— 

'The  same  concord  which  brought  these  intricate  questions  [the 
Belffic  affairs]  to  a  peaceful  termination  prevails  with  regard  to  the 
sffairs  of  the  Levant.  The  Five  Powers  are  alike  determined  to  up- 
bid  the  independence  arid  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire ;  and  I 
triiBt  this  union  will  ensure  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  matters  which 
ire  of  the  deepest  importance  to  Europe.' 

The  King  of  Fraiice  too,  in  opening  the  next  Session  of  his 
Chambers  (^rd  December),  made  a  similar  declaration  : — 

*•  Our  flag,  in  concert  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  faithful  to  the 
spirit  oi  that  union,  always  so  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  both 
Countries,  bu  watched  over  the  independence  and  immediate  safety  of 
the  OttMBim  Empire. — [a  rather  loose  tcatch  they  had  kept  when  tMy 

allowed 
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allowed  Mehemet  to  seize  Syria  by  force,  and  the  fleet  by  treachery]- 
Oiir  policy  is  always  to  ensure  the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of  ths 
empire,  whose  existence  is  so  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  genen 
peace.' 

Here,  we  should  have  thought,  whatever  obscurity  or  doubt 
mi^ht  overhang  the  earlier  part  of  the  discussion,  we  had  no'' 
arrived  at  daylight — the  clear  principle  of  '  the  independence  an 
INTEGRITY  of  the  Ottoman  empire'  distinctly  laid  down,  and  , 
solemn  determination  to  give  it  effect :  but  that  was  not  the  objec 
of  France ;  she  had  no  sooner  agreed  to  this  principle  than  sb< 
set  about  embarrassing  and  evading  its  execution.  She  probabl) 
had  consented  to  it  because  she  had  no  avowable  excuse  for  re- 
fusing, and  was  afraid  that  the  real  motive  of  her  reluctance— 
what  M.  Thiers  has  since  with  so  much  naivete  called  '  the  naticmm 
instinct  of  France  towards  Egypt' — should  be  suspected;  but  ^€ 
promised  herself  an  escape  from  the  engagement  by  delay  and 
intrigue  ;  and,  they  failing,  she  has  not  been  ashamed  to  deny  the 
plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  word  '  integrity.' — '  Integrity, 
says  France,  *  meant  integrity  as  against  Russian  interference,^ — 
not  as  against  the  Pacha's  pretensions  ;  '  against  the  temporary 
danger,  and  not  against '  territorial  dismemberment,^  Could  it  be 
believed  that  this  wretched  quibble  is  the  whole  and  sole  basis  ol 
M.  Thiers*  defence  in  his  celebrated  reply  of  the  3rd  October  tc 
Lord  Palmerston's  Memorandum  of  the  3 1st  August  ?  and  he  fur- 
ther adds  that  *  all  the  powers  so  understood  it.'  It  seems  quite 
supererogative  to  argue  such  a  question ;  but  as  it  is  the  whole 
point  of  M.  Thiers'  case,  we  will  throw  away  two  or  three  observa- 
tions upon  it.  First,  the  word  integrity  has  and  can  have  but  one 
meaning,  territorial  integrity,  which  was  threatened  from  one  quar- 
ter only — the  Pacha !  What  France  or  any  of  the  other  Powen 
may  have  feared  from  Russia  was  clearly  not  immediate  invasion, 
but  interference  and  influence  under  the  treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi, 
and  that  \^as  provided  against  in  the  word  *  independence,'  Tht 
*  independence  and  integrity  of  the  Turkish  empire  under  the  pn- 
sent  dynasty*  meant,  therefore,  1st,  independence  of  any  special  in- 
fluence or  protection  of  any  one  power — Russia,  or  France,  or  Eng- 
land, or  Austria ;  Sndly,  the  integrity  of  the  limits  and  authority  oi 
the  Turkish  empire  against  Mehemet's  territorial  aggressiom 
and  local  usurpations ;  and  3rdly,  the  preservation  of  the  existing 
dynasty  to  the  exclusion  of  any  design  Mehemet  might  have  ol 
becoming  Sultan  himself.  These  three  objects  are  clearly  met  bj 
the  respective  terms  of  the  agreement ;  two  of  them — the  '  inde- 
pendence '  and  the  *  existing  dynasty ' — were  precautionary  word 
against  future  risks,  but  the  immediate,  and  pressing,  and  main 
and,  practically  speaking,  only  object  of  the  engagement  was  tc 

mee 
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''^^  «et  the  immediate  and  pressing  exigency — the  political  preten- 
^*^<^ns  and  territorial  usurpations  of  Mehemet  Ali ;  and  we  appeal- 
^  ^->  the  common  sense  of  all  mankind  whether  the  terms  of  the 
reement,  or  the  state  of  affairs  in  which  it  was  framed^  admit  of 
y  other  possible  construction.  France,  therefore,  not  only  acted 
^^~  ith  bad  faith,  but  now  endeavours  to  excuse  herself  by  a 
iserable  '  quibble.' 

This  is  not  merely  our  conjecture ;   nor  has  Lord  Palmerston 

^nc  more  than  civilly  leave  it  to  be  inferred  from  the  notorious 

^^^rts  ;   but  it  is  the  direct  and  honest  assertion  and  charge  against 

is  own  ministers,  of  a  French  gentleman  of  high  rank,  character, 

d  talents — the  Duke  de  Valmy,  deputy  of  the  Haute  Garonne. 

le,  even  at  the  first  outbreak,  when  all  the  rest  of  France  ap- 

^  eared   frenzied  by  the  revolutionary  press  of  M.  Thiers,  pub- 

^  shed  his  opinion  on  the  question,  which,  with  great  good  sense 

ik1  candour,  put  the  matter  on  its  right  footing,  and  with  singular 

^igacity  anticipated  the  assertions  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  the 

-<lmissions  of  M.  Thiers  in  their   subsequent   communications. 

t^e  shall  extract  a  few  passages  from  this  remarkable  paper,  not 

»nly  because  it  is  ably  executed,  but  because  the  evidence  of  such 

man  as  M.  de  Valmy  is  in  this  case  less  liable  to  suspicion  of 

ias  than  ours  could  be. 

After  stating  the  ?wte  of  the  £7th  July,  1839,  and  the  passages 

^rom  the  two  royal  speeches  as  given  above,  the  Duke  proceeds — 

'  Why  do  these  declarations  form  the  main  prop  of  foreign  cabinets  ? 
because  they  have  always  acted  up  and  spoken  to  the  like  purport. 
"AVhy  do  they  show  our  weakness  ?     Because  we  have  not  been  faithful 
4o  our  declarcUionSf  and  at  the  present  time  they  may  be  brought  in 
^tdence  against  u^r.     I  am  aware  that,  following  the  example  of  the 
ministry  of  the  12th  of  May  [M.  Mole's],  there   is  still  a.  discussion 
upon  the  meaning  of  the  word  *  integrity,*    But  we  can  admit  no  auib- 
bting  to  be  resorted  to  respecting  the  fate  of  empires ;  and  it  would  no 
doubt  suffice  to  api)eal  to  the  good  sense  of  Admiral  Roussin  [the  am- 
bassador who  had  signed  the  iiote]»  to  be  very  soon  convinced  that  be 
did  not  understand  *  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire '  otherwise  than 
the  ambassadors  with  whom  he  signed  the  act  of  the  27th  of  July.     In 
any  case  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  diplomatic  note  can  be  signed 
without  previously  being  satisfied  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  con- 
veyed in  the  said  act.' 

The  Duke  might  have  added,  that  the  same  word  integrity 
was  repeated  in  all  the  French  diplomatic  papers  and,  six  months 
later,  in  the  Kings  speech,  without  any  attempt  to  give  it  any  dif- 
ferent or  restricted  meaning ;  and  indeed  the  King's  speech  goes 
farther  to  contradict  M.  Thiers*  quibble,  for  it  distinguishes  be- 
tureen  the  present  danger  of  the  Sultan,  and  the  ulterior  danger 
to  the  integrity  of  the  empire  ;  but  M.  de  Valmy  then  goes  on 

to 
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to  explain  the  real  cause  of  these  attempts  to  quibble  away  plain 
words : — 

*  The  truth  is,  that,  whilst  our  ambassador  adhered  to  the  declaration 
of  the  27th  of  July,  the  policy  of  the  French  cabinet  was  turning  round, 
Mehemet  Ali,  who  knows  the  secrets  of  our  civilization,  and  the  influence 
of  the  press  on  the  proceedings  of  the  government,  knew  how  to  dazzle 
and  enchant  the  principal  organs  of  public  opinion,  and,  seconded  by 
them,  he  brought  the  cabinet  to  espouse  hix  pietensions  on  Syriay  ifie 
TauruSy  and  the  district  of  Adana,  Admiral  Roussin  was  recalled 
and  sacrificed  to  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  for  having  declared  that  the 
Pacha  had  outraged  France,  and  that  the  first  opportunity  ought  to  be 
seized  to  punish  his  insolence,  by  depriving  him,  in  concert  with  the 
other  powers,  of  the  provinces  which  he  had  conquered.  This,  we  all 
remember,  was  followed  by  certain  public  manifestations  in  favour  of 
the  Pacha.' 

The  Duke  then  proceeds  to  show  how  the  French  ministry  pur- 
sued the  tortuous  policy  they  had  adopted,  and  his  statements 
have  been  verified  to  the  letter  by  M.  Thiers'  recent  speeches: — 

*  It  was  expected  that  the  alliance  which  had  been  contracted  for  th* 
last  ten  years  with  the  cabinet  of  London,  and  the  advantages  which  ha« 
resulted  therefrom,  would  impose  upon  it  a  duty  not  to  separate  from  \m 
in  the  Oriental  question.  It  was  thought  that  it  was  only  necessary  t: 
gain  time  in  order  to  sow  dissension  in  U^e  Conference,  It  was  wit:: 
that  view,  as  it  has  been  avowed  since,  that  M.  Sebastiani  sought  tl^ 
assistance  of  a  Turkish  plenipotentiary  in  London. 

*  Notwithstanding  all  those  intrigues,  unworthy  of  a  great  neUio^: 
the  conference  in  London  pursued  the  work  which  had  been  commence 
by  the  note  of  the  21th  of  July ;  nor  coujd  it  be  otherwise.  T"* 
power?,  which,  after  mature  deliberation,  had  taken  as  a  basis  of  the/j 
compact  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  could  not  consistently  re- 
voke such  a  determination.     Such  inconsistency  could  not  be  expected/ 

The  Dnke  next  shows  that  M.  Thiers  imagined  that  his  pro- 
fessed addiction  to  what  was  called  '  the  English  alliance*  would 
enable  him  to  obtain  a  further  delay ;  and,  with  it^  the  further 
chance  of  sowing  dissensions  between  the  powers  ;  and  so  confi- 
dent, so  presumptuous  was  he — '  so  deceived/  the  Duke  de  Valmy 
hints,  *  by  the  reports  of  a  secret  agent  who  held  language  oppo- 
site to  that  of  M,  Guizot/ — that  his  official  journal  cm,  the  \Sth 
July,  only  two  days  before  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  expressed 
'  the  satisfaction  of  the  French  cabinet  at  the  state  of  the  Eastern 
negotiations.' 

And  here  M.  de  Valmy  indicates  a  small  but  very  important 
stimulant  of  all  the  conmiotion  that  ensued — M.  Thiers'  amour- 
propre  was  hurt ! — 

*  The  President  of  the  Council  was  completely  astounded  at  aucb  an 
unexpected  coup  de  main,  and  replied  by  an  appeal  to  qrms  I* 

And 
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.And  then  the  Duke  asks  whether  M .  Thiers*  call  to  arms  was 

On  his  part  a  serious  manifestation,  having  for  object  the  defence  of  a 
National  policy — an  European  interest  in  the  Eastern  question  ?  or  was  it 
^ut  a  measure  ab  iralo  for  the  purpose  of  dissimulating  a  false  position 
^Xkd  a  retrograde  proceeding  V 

And  he  goes  on  to  prove  that  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  consistency 
or  common  sense  in  M.  Thiers'  professed  policy  as  to  the  East — 
that^  in  fact>  he  had  no  policy  at  all  (since  clearly  confirmed  by  his 
own  speeches),  and  that  the  commotion  he  excited  in  France  was  a 
mixture  of  personal  pique  at  his  own  failure  and  of  party  tactics 
to  cover  his  retreat 

We  bear  of  the  enlightened  times  in  which  we  live— of  the 
torrents  of  light  with  which  the  press  irradiates  the  public  mind 
— and;  above  all,  of  the  journalism  which  makes  France  one  great 
^cole  normale  of  political  philosophy;  but,  alas!  we  defy  the 
annals  of  ignorance  to  produce  an  instance  of  so  general,  so  deep* 
2md  so  utterly  causeless  a  delusion  as  M.  Thiers  and  his  partisans 
lately  spread  over  France — a  delusion  which  we  know  not  that 
any  man  in  France  except  the  Duke  de  Valmy,  or  any  news- 
l>aper  but  the  Presse,  have  ventured  boldly  and  frankly  to  expo%s 
— of  which,  even  such  men  as  Lamartine  and  Guizot  seem  to 
think  it  prudent  to  raise  the  corners  only  by  degrees,  as  light  is 
admitted  gradually  and  with  precautions,  into  the  cell  of  a  conva- 
lescent maniac. 

The  first  outcry  was,  that  France  was  insulted,  and  that  her 
honour  required  the  reparation  of  blood.     Lord  Palmerston — 
and  we  applaud  his  conduct  in  this  conjuncture ;  it  was  unusual, 
but  it  was  prudent  and  dignified ;  a  departure  from  diplomatic 
I'eserve  and  a  concession  to  public  feeling,  which  one  who  feels 
bimself  clearly  in  the  right  can  afford  to  make — Lord  Palmerston, 
^e  say,  took  an  early  opportunity  of  making  a  statement  in  par- 
liament, so  true,  and  yet  so  conciliatory,  that,  except  by  a  few 
^Hergumenes,  who  are  absolutely  incurable,  the  charge  of  intuli 
^H,  we  believe,  entirely  abandoned.      But  then  it  was  said  that 
France  was  isolated — expelled — from  the   congress  of  nationf. 
X^dord  Palmerston  again  destroyed  that  pretence :  his  memoran- 
dum of  the  3 1st  August  showed  that  France  was  not  expelled,  but 
l^kad,  contrary  to  the  wishes  and  earnest  entreaties  of  her  alliei ^ 
'Withdrawn  herself; — that  if  she  was  isolated,  it  was  that,  like  a 
^'ulky  child,  she  had  put  herself  into  a  comer  because  her  associ- 
ates would  not  allow  her  to  have  everything  her  own  way ;  and 
Vhat,  in  fact,  concessions  had  been  offered  in  the  desire  of  appeas- 
it^  her  wajrwardness,  which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  woidd^  if 
adopted,  have  defeated  the  main  object :  in  fact  the  real  blame 
imputable  to  the  allies  was  the  strenuous  humility  with  which  they 

eudeavoucedi 
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endeavoured  to  satisfy  the  caprices  of  one  who  had  from  the  ^9"^/^ 
ginning^  resolved  not  to  be  satisfied. 

This  pretence,  of  France's  having  been  offensively  isolat^^^ij^ 
having  also  failed,  some  other  must  be  lookedforto  justify  all    ^^^ 
recent  indignation  ;  for  few  were  bold  enough  to  confess,  with   /^  ^ 
Duke  of  Valmy,  that  the  said  indignation  was  absolutely  and  et^'c 
tirely  groundless.     The  third  edition,  then,  of  the  grievance  (^^^t 
France  was,    that   the   jwwers,  on  signing   the   treaty,  witlioiL^^_ 
apprising  her  of  the  actual  time  and  place  of  signature,  and  girin^^^^ 
her  a  final  option  of  acceding  to  it,  had  been  guilty  of  a  '  maanai^^ 
procede ' — a  want  of  courtesy.     This  is  so  mitigated,  so  small  a^^  ^ 
charge,  that  in  other  circumstances  it  would  be  wholly  unworthr'^'^.  0 
of  notice  ;  but  as  it  has  become  the  concentrated  essence  of  the^^^  < 
French  grievance,  and  as  it  has  received  the  countenance  of  sach^-^t 
a  man  as  M.  Guizot,  who,  infinitely  to  his  honour,  helped  to  dis —  <S' 
sipate  the  former   delusions, — it  may  be  proper  to  say  a   fe^ 
words  on  a  subject  which  has  thus  received  an  extrinsic  import— 
ance. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  glad  to  see  in  this  complaint  an 
mission  that  the  treaty  of  the  15th  July  is  not  only  fair  and  prop 
in  itself,  but  that  it  accords  with  the  principles  in  which  Frani 
had  concurred  in  the  earlier  stage  of  the  negotiations ;  for  had       it 
been  otherwise,  it  would  have  been  a  *  tres  mauoais  precede  * —  "i  o 
fact  it  would  have  been  a  direct  insult — to  have  supposed  tlm^st 
France,  on  such  a  sudden  summons,  would  have  signed  a  trea^  C;y 
repugnant  to  her  feelings  and  contrary  to  her  declared  principles : 
when,  therefore,  she  complains  that  the  treaty  was  not  offered    'to 
her  acceptance,  it  is  an  admission  that  the  treaty  is  such  as  tbc 
allies  might  reasonably  have  supposed  she  could  have  acx^ept^ 
with  honour. 

But  if  France  should  deny  this  inference,  she  makes  her  ciase 
still  weaker ;  for  would  it  not  be  a  ^  bien  plus  mcuivais  precede*  '^ 
have  suddenly  called  her  into  the  Conference,  and  said,  '  Heie  ^^ 
a  treaty,  in  the  pre])aration  of  which  you  declined  to  take  mX^J 
part.  We  have,  in  defiance  of  your  objections,  persisted  in  pr^' 
paring  it.  You  have  been  no  party  to  the  reasonings,  discussio^s^^ 
mutual  concessions,  and  amicable  explanations,  of  which  it  is  tl^^ 
result ;  but  we  are  about  to  sign  it ;  and  we  have  sent  for  you  ^^ 
ask  you — will  you  now  sign  it,  without  alteration  or  delay — y^^ 
or  no  ?*  France  would  have  rejected  with  indignation  so  insol^^^ 
a  proposition;  and  we  should  have  heard  from  her  something  mo^ 
forcible,  as  well  as  more  just,  than  a  querulous  complaint  abo*^^ 
*  nunwais  precedes,* 

But  even  if  the  four  Powers  could  have  imagined  that  su^^ 
an  option  could  at  such  a  time  have  been  made^  by  any  fonD^ 


lo  delay  and  embarrass  the  completion  of  the  treaty? 
they  be  ignorant  of  M .  Thiers'  secret  communications  with 
net  Ali?  of  his  biuy  nnxiety  and  unscrupulous  efinrts  to 
the  object  of  the  four  Powers  ?  Was  it  not  clear  that  the 
I  of  the  treaty  would  mainly  depentl  on  the  celerity  of  its 
on ;  and  that  prudence  and  humanity  both  required  that 
net  Ali  should  have  as  little  ojipiirtunily  as  possible  of 
;  his  resistance  more  desperate  and  calamitous?  What 
have  been  tliuu^bt  of  the  common  sense,  the  sincerity  of 
es,  if  they  had  communicated  to  France,  one  hour  before 

necessary,  information  which  she  would  have  instantly 
ed  to  Mehemet  Ali,  and  of  which  she  would,  no  doubt, 
ivailed  herself  in  every  possible  way  towards  defeating 
ccess  of  the  treaty  ?  Has  not  M.  Thiers  confessed  that 
>ment  he  did  hear  of  the  trcuty  he  employed  the  French 
pb  to  apprise  Mehemet  Ali  ?  and  did  he  not  boast  '  que 
le  keureutte  circomtance  le  ieleyraphe  avail  nauve  la  fiotte 
cAo  ?'— (Speech  25lh  Nov.)— The  boast,  like  others  of 
liers'  fanfarromuides,  was  unfounded;  the  French  tele- 
did  Hot  save  the  itolen  Heet;  but  M.  Thiers'  attempt  to 

the  allies  is  not  the  less  indisputable.  The  four  Powers 
to  have  shown  great — too  great — anxiety  to  satisfy  even 
reasonable  wishes  of  France;  but  that  ihey  should  commit 
^  to  please  M,  Thiers  wa«  rather  too  much  to  expect. 
■A  Palmerston  can  make  as  good  a  defence  for  the  long 
in  coming  lo  this  arrangement  as  he  may  for  not  having 
d  Franco  a  new  chance  of  defeatiiw  it.  he  will  come  out 
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is,  under  the  present  system  of  mankind,  a  more  sacred 
g^uide  even  than  honesty  itself — have  abandoned  the  cause  of 
his  principal,  still  less  that  of  his  country  ;  he  must  make  ^ome 
excuse — he  could  not  say  she  was  insulted^  for  that  would 
have  been  a  lie,  and  (pace  Sir  Henry  Wootton)  a  man  of  honour, 
even  though  an  ambassador,  must  not  lie.  Neither  could  he  say 
that  France  had  been  isolated,  for  that  was  absurd,  and  a  man  of 
genius,  though  an  ambassador,  will  not  disgrace  himself  hy 
an  absurdity.  He  had  only  then  to  adopt  the  expedient  of 
complaining  of  something  undefinable  either  by  honour  or 
genius — and  he  hit  on  a  '  mauvais  procede ' — for  manners  and 
forms  are  purely  conventional,  and  a  mauvais  procede  is  that 
which  any  party  may  choose  to  think  so ;  and  undoubtedly  M. 
Thiers  must  have  thought  it  a  mauvais  procede  on  the  part  of  his 
friend  Lord  Palmerston  to  allow  him*  on  the  13th  July,  o£Scially 
and  publicly  to  congratulate  himself  and  the  world  that  he  had 
settled  the  Eastern  question,  when,  on  the  15th  of  July,  was  to 
appear  the  eclatant  proof  that  he  had  settled  nothing  and  un- 
settled everything ;  and  that  he  was  the  deepest  of  all  dupes,  a 
presumptuous  and  self-made  one. 

Before  we  close  this,  which  may  be  called  the  formal  part  of 
the  question,  we  must  observe  that  so  long  ago  as  August  the 
Duke  de  Valmy  hinted  at  a  *  secret  agent,  whose  information 
M.  Thiers  had  preferred  to  M.  Guizot's;  and  in  one  of  M. 
Thiers*  recent  speeches  he  has  had  what  we  should  call  the  un- 
generous frankness  of  saying  that  the  late  Lord  Holland  (who- 
had  died  in  the  interval  between  the  rupture  and  the  speech) 
had  always  taken  the  part  of  France  in  the  English  cabinet* 
The  words  are  remarkable : — 

*  Not  only  have  we  found  sympathies  in  the  English  nation'  {Double- 
day^  Cardoy  and  €0,]^  *  but  even  in  the  English  Cabinet  I  can  praise  one 
man — for  he  is  dead — who  did  not  fear  to  support  our  cause^  and  to 
pronounce  that  we  were  in  the  right.* — Speech^  2bth  Nov. 

Of  this,  whether  true  or  false,  most  indecorous  imputation— ^ 
and,  if  true,  most  ungrateful  betrayal  of  confidence — we  are 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  express  our  opinion  that,  however  mauvais 
M.  Thiers'  procede  may  be  in  divulging  the  fact,  the  fact  itself 
is  probably  too  true.  Lord  Holland  did,  we  know,  talk  very 
extravagant  (to  say  the  least  of  it)  nonsense  on  this  subject;  and 
we  can  easily  believe  that  his  sentiments  may  have  been  re- 
peated, though  we  hope  not  authoritatively  communicated,  to  the 
French — at  that  moment  become  the  hmtile — minister.  We  should 
never  have  thought  of  alluding,  after  Lord  Hollands  deaths  to 
the  strange  reports  of  his  indiscretion  which  reached  us  at  thf 
time;  but  when   M.  Thiers  }>romulgates  the  encouragement  he 

received 


Ally  u  all  tbu  amtauoo  about.'  cu%  bmo7  Why  are  tbc 
•t  Wettem  nations  of  Europe  to  be  embroiled  in  exas- 
;  oonlnnreniea,  and  Qrerwhclmed  with  enormous  expcnies, 
jccted  to  accumulated  ta.\.-Ltion,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
caaUe  risks,  because  tbc  Pacha  of  Egypi  revolts  against 
tan  of  Constant  innpic  ? 

first  and  obvious  reason  is  the  jealousy  whicb  the  rest 
ope  bas  that  Russia  should,  from  the  danger  of  the 
bare  an  opportunity  of  agiprandising  herself  iii  that 
For  our  own  parts,  unpopulnr  as  it  may  be,  we  hesitate 
■ay  that  we  have  little  fear  of  Russia — she  is  a.  great 
but  she  is  not  so  great  as  she  appears.  Her  liinhs  are  too 
r  her  muscles ;  and  we  believe  that  she  would  be  weaker 
•  formidable,  if  she  were  so  ill  advised  as  to  possess 
of  Constantinople,  than  she  is  at  this  hour.  She  is 
unwieldy ;  any  considerable  increase  of  territory  would 
ber   unmanageable.     For  her  own  sake  then,  as  well  as 

of  the  rest  of  Eurniie,  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  the 
■t  Constantinople ;  and  as  the  Sultan's  empire  is  not  so 
ne  of  territory  as  of  religion,  his  power  can  be  main- 
Mdy  by  preserving  to  him  tlie  supremacy  of  the  adja- 
wmelan  world.  It  was  really  a  relief  to  the  Porte  to 
d  from  the  laborious  and  feverish  custody  of  Cluistian 
;  and  if  Egypt  were  to  become  Christian  to-morrow, 
lid  say,  for  the  sake  of  both  pnrlies,  emancipate  her 
ilely ;  but  with  what  possible  justice  can  we  profess  to 
I  the  iiategriit/  of  Turkey,  which  must  always  mean  the 
f  of  the  Mahometan  empire — while  we  would  lop  off 
fT  the  best  ixirtions  of  the  Mahometan  people — Syria, 
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it  is  justice^  it  is  ix)Iicy  ;  on  that  point  all  mankind  are,  at  least 
in  term.^t  agpreed.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  French  choose  to  hats 
a  strange  notion  of  their  own  as  to  the  import  of  the  word  fR- 
tegrity.  The  Turkish  empire  consists  of  five  great  divisiom, 
which  may  be  denominated  European^  Asiatic,  Syrian,  Arabiaa» 
and  Egyptian.  It  is  determined  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  tMi 
empire ;  and  the  French  scheme  for  doing  so  is  to  lop  off  from  il 
the  Egyptian,  Arabian,  Syrian,  and  part  of  the  Asiatic  braDcha^ 
and  that  part  precisely  of  the  Asiatic  branch  which  opens  tb 
rest  of  Asiatic,  and  eventually  of  European,  Turkey  to  a  Syriii 
invader.  Again  we  say  we  cannot  argue  such  a  question-HJ 
saute  aux  yeux. 

What,  then,  can  have  blinded  a  clever  and  clear-sighted  pc^ 
like  the  French  to  the  gross  absurdity  of  such  a  scheme  ?  Tlj 
answer  is,  they  are  not  blinded  at  all;  they  see  its  absurditj«i 
clearly,  and  feel  its  impracticability  as  strongly,  as  we  do,  and  hai| 
never  contemplated  any  such  result.  But  the  unfortunate  le?eit4 
Buonaparte,  their  innate  hatred  of  England,  and  their  anxie^ 
to  thwart  any  object  which  they  fancy  we  may  have,  arc  b^ 
mcnting  in  their  hearts,  and  create — to  quote  again  M.  Thicq 
important  confession — a  national  instinct  towards  Egypt  Thenb 
they  fancy  that  England  is  vulnerable  eastward ;  and  there 
suppose,  or  affect  to  suppose,  that  England  wishes  to  esta 
herself.  Papoi !  England  has  no  more  desire  for  Egypt  than 
has  for  Switzerland  or  Piedmont :  she  wishes  for  good 
through  them  all,  with  a  sufficient  local  police,  and  she  does  iri 
care  a  fig  in  whose  governing  hands  they  are ; — always  excepti|| 
France,  who  longs  for  Egypt,  with  the  avowed  object  of  injunJIj 
her.  In  any  other  respect,  so  far  as  English  interests  ist 
concerned,  France  would  be  as  welcome  to  Egypt  as  to  Algien 
and  if  we  were  enemies  of  France — if  we  could,  by  her  lltt 
outbreak  of  frenzied  hostility,  be  driven  to  form  a  wish  to  ki 
detriment — we  should  be  glad  to  see  her  embarrassed  with  boll 
Egypt  and  Algiers, — two  cancers  instead  of  one.  But  we  hw 
no  such  wishes.  We  respect  the  power,  we  admire  the  taieal 
we  love  the  social  qualities,  of  France, — though  not,  certainljt  0 
that  turbulent  and  unprincipled  mob  which  calls  itself  /^  Jem 
France  ;  we  rejoice  in  her  prosperity  ;  we  acknowledge — ancL  i 
our  aid  were  needed  in  a  just  quarrel,  would  assist  to  vindicale- 
her  high  and  influential  position  in  Europe.  Can  she  ask  us  fci 
more  of  sympathy  and  respect  than  we  have  always  expressfl 
and  shown  towards  her ;  and  never  more  than  during  the  reoen 
agitation,  when  all  her  unjust  imputations,  her  violence,  bo 
calumnies,  her  scurrilities,  have  not  provoked  from  the  Engliii 
press  (ft  people  one  retaliatory  word, — though  retaliatoxy  woid 

woak 


Sjria,  heredUahe  or  vtagere?     What  ia  it  to  tbem  more  ,i.  , 

to  us? — Nothing:  at  nil,  if  their  professioiu  were  siacere.  j^tt 

they  dre&in  of  establishing  tbemseli-es  in  Egypt.  Mehemet 
s  seventy-two  yrars  of  age :  his  possession  cannot  be  long. 
:ypt  be  now  re-attached  to  the  Turkish  Empire,  nnder  the 
ition  and  guarantee  of  all  the  'powers  of  Europe,  and  partj- 
ly  if  France  herself  were  to  join  in  ihe  arrangement,  there 
in  end  of  her  prospect  of  possessing  herself  of  the  country, 
:  at  Meheinet's  decease,  or  at  any  other  early  period.  She 
fore  withdrew  herself  from  the  possibility  of  beini;  implicated 
V  such  guarantee,  and  has  exerted  her  utmost  arts,  both  of 
ue  and  intimidation,  to  prevent  the  other  powers  from 
ing  that  barrier  to  her  ambitious  designs, 
rd  Palmerston  has  been  blamnl  bv  some  who  approve  the  rest 
I  recent  conduct  in  this  affair  and  who  arc  sincerely  anxious  for 
itUDtenance  of  peace,  because,  after  M.  Guizot's  accession  to 
,  be  renewed  bis  altcrcatiun  with  the  French  Govenunciit 
ipljing  (Gild  November)  to  a  note  which  M.  Thiers  liad 
Msc<l,  on  the  Slh  October,  to  Lord  Granville,  and  which 

might  tend  to  embarrass  the  new  minister  by  reviving  a 
oversy  which  seemed  terminated  by  M.  Thiers'  retirement. 
c  who  make  this  objection  have  not  looked  accurately  at 
a»e.      They  have  perhaps  confounded  M.  Thiers'  general 

to  Lord  Palmerston,  dated  3rd  October,  to  which  was 
1  a  posltCTipt,  date<l  8th  October  (neither  of  which  we  ad- 
equircd  any  answer),  with  the  note  from  M.  Thiers  to  X^rd 
iville,  dated  also  8th  October,  which  it  was  ainolutely  iinpos- 
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meet  it  as  the  new  and  final  proposition  on  which  the  affiur  mnst 
thenceforward  stand.     Lord  Palmerston's  reply,  therefore^  of  the 
2nd  November  was  unavoidable^  and  it  was  executed,  as  it  seems  to 
us  (and  as,  indeed,  the  French  confess),  with  considerable  ability, 
and  with  so  much  moderation  that  frankness  was,  in  some  degree,  . 
sacrificed  to  the  desire  of  enabling  the  new  French  Government  torn 
arrange  the  difficulty  without  appearing  to  abandon  M.  Thiers"* 
position.     Lord  Palmerston  expresses  great  satisfaction  at  beings 
able  to  see  in  this  note  a  full  admission,  on  the  part  of  France,  ofli 

the  principle  of  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire 

the  main  point,  as  he  observes,  and  to  which  all  details  are  subor — 
dinate  objects  for  ulterior  arrangement.    He  takes  no  direct  notice 
of  the  casus  belli  to  arise  out  of  an  attack  upon  Egypt,  but  treatss 
'  the  deposition  or  pardon  of  the  Pacha  as  a  matter  for  the  consider  - 
ation  of  the  Sultan,  as  between  him  and  his  vassal,  in  which  n^ 
European  power  has  any  right  to  interfere,  except  in  the  w^  o/ 
advice'     And  it  soon  became  known  that  the  advice  of  the  Four 
Powers  to  the  Porte  was  that  it  should  not  insist  on  the  aotna/ 
deposition   of  Mehemet  from    the   pachalik    of  Eg^'pt.      Thus 
Lord   Palmerston's   note   would   rather   fortify  than    emliarrass 
the  new   French   Cabinet,  by  enabling   them  to  conclude  the 
aifair  in  the  spirit  of  M.  Thiers'  own  ultimatum.     But  let  us  fur- 
ther add  our  conviction  that  M.  Guizot  neither  needs  nor  wishes 
for  the  aid  of  foreign  diplomacy:  he  stands  on  his  own   high 
character,  on  his  patriotism,  on  his  honest  views  of  the  })ast  pro- 
ceedings, the  present  state,  and  the  future  prospects  of  France. 
He  is  the  minister  of  a  new  and  better  policy  in  France,  and 
cannot,  wc  hope,   be  weakened  or  embarrassed   because  Lord 
Palmerston  does  not  choose  to  submit  in  silence  to  the  teigi ver- 
sa I  ions  and  quibbles  of  M.  Thiers. 

Another   somewhat   similar   point    has  arisen    in    this    spfTai) 
M.  Thiers,  after  all  his  bluster,  has  been  obliged  to  admit  ih 
there  was  no  insult  either  intended  or  offered  to  France  ;  but ' 
says  France,  having  gone  so  far,  requires  a  *  concession  quelconqi 
to  salve  her  honour.    What !   M.  Thiers  picks  a  quarrel  about 
he  asserts,  great  national  interests  and  delicate  points  of  nati( 
honour,  and  finding,  at  last,  that  he  has  outwitted  himsel/ 
humbly  asks  for   a    *  concession   quclcovque,*    no   matter   v 
to  soothe  his  amotiT'projjre.     We   really  wonder   that  Fr 
susceptible   as  she  is,  an<l    laudably   so,  on  points    of  ho 
does    not   herself    resent   such    a   proposal.      Is   her   dig; 
the  dignity  of  a  great   and  powerful  people — to  be  satis 
offended,  or  gratified  where  there  was  no  offence,  by  an 
and  ridiculous  '  concession  quel conqueY     No — if  we  ha 
France  the  slightest  injury— if  even  we  had  involuntarily 


)sion  in  France,  and  what  we  still  more  wonder  at  and  regret^ 
colour  of  the  debates  in  her  Chambers^  prove  a  spirit  of 
ous  jealousy,  which,  for  the  fiitvre  peace  of  the  world, 
t  not  to  be  indulged  and  encouraged.  It  is  not  safe  in 
;te  lifc^  and  still  less  amongst  nations,  to  accustom  unrea- 
jle  and  hot-tempered  people  to  feel  that  they  can  obtain 
ever  they  happen  to  wish  for,  by  flying  into  a  passion.  Eng- 
has  shown — we  trust,  to  the  satisfaction  of  Europe — assuredly 
B  approbation  of  her  own  conscience — how  well  we  can  keep 
eniper  under  severe  provocation ;  but  for  the  future  quiet  of 
ives,  we  must  endeavour  to  comince  our  irascible  neighbours 
wanton  provocations  and  appeals  *  ab  irato,^  as  M.  de  Valmy 
them,  are  not  the  modes  by  which  anything  can  be  obtained 

us;  and  that  honour  as  well  as  policy  will  be  best  con- 
d  by  civil ler  manners  and  a  more  friendly  spirit — of  lx)th  of 
h  we  have  given,  and  trust  we  shall  continue  to  give,  a  laud- 
example. 

ut  even  if  M.  Thiers'  proposition  could  be  taken  to  mean  a 
ession,  not  to  France  but,  to  Mehemet,  we  ask,  first,  what 
:  has  France  to  put  herself  forward  to  make  personal  terms 
he  Pacha?     She  professes  that  she  has  no  secret  alliance 

him,  nor  imleed  can  she  have  any  legitimate  engagement, 
use  she  admits  that  he  is  not  a  substantive  power,  however 
nay  wish  to  make  him  one,  with  a  view  of  unmaking  him 
id-bv ;  nor  can  the  other  Powers,  with  truth  or  in  honour^ 
t  that  France  has  any  more  claim  than  each  of  themselves  to 
t  any  peculiar  interest  for  the  Pacha. 
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that  he  has  ventured  to  pretend  to  any  other  rank — that  when 
such  pretensions   were   formally  advanced,   they  were  formally 
and  decidedly  rejected  by  all  the   Powers — that  England  (act- 
ing  at  that  time^  we   must   presume,   in   concert  with  all   her 
allies,  including  France)   '  warned'  him  repeatedly  and  solemnly 
of  *  the  seiious  consequences,' — and  still  more  pointedly  * o/*  the 
evil  conseqvences,' — and  at  length  of  *  the  ufter  ruin — that  would 
'result  to  himself*  from   pursuing  his  ambitious   projects: — all 
that  was  disregarded — and  the  war  in  Syria  was  renewed,  and 
thousands  of  lives  have  been  lost,  and  frightful  miseries  inflicted 
on  those  unhappy  but  interesting  countries,  solely  by  the  usurper's 
malignant  obstinacy.     Is  political  equity — are  the  rights  of  hu- 
manity to  have  no  jurisdiction  over  such  reiterated  and  impudent 
disregard  of  the  duties  of  allegiance,  the  warnings  of  friendship, 
and  the  menaces  of  justice?     The  treaty  of  the  15th  July  dealt 
with  this  matter  with  great — with  extreme  leniency :  it  offered 
him,  if  the  offer  should  be  accepted  within  ten  days,  the  here- 
ditary  possession  of  Egypt  and  the  south  of  Syria,  including  the 
Pachalik  of  Acre  for  his  life  ; — but  if  this  too  liberal  proposition 
should  not  be  so  accepted,  then  it  offered  him,  if  accepted  within 
ten  further  days,    the   hereditary  government  of  Egypt,  alone, 
without  any  portion  of  Syria :  if  the  Pacha  should  refuse  both 
these  successive  '  ultimatums '  the  Powers  engaged  themselves  to 
make  var  upon  him,  and  his  ulterior  fate  was  committed  to  the 
chances  of  the  war  which  he  should  thus  have  obstinately  pro- 
voked.    He  has  provoked  it;  and  the  blood  of  England,  gloriously 
shed,  and  the  blood  of  his  own  countrymen,  wantonly  spilt  at  - 
Beyrouth  and  Sidon,  and  Acre,  cries  for  vengeance  against  the 
barbarous  cause  of  so  much  mischief.     But  the  bloodshed  is  not  - 
all, — that  may  seem  in  some  degree  palliated  by  the    courage — 
displayed  and  the  glory  achieved, — but    the   finances*   both  of    ' 
France  and   England  have  been  enormously  charged,  and,  we  - 
fear,  seriously  embarrassed,  by  his  proceedings ;  and  the  peace*   - 
able  people  of  both  countries  must  pay  for  his  ambition.     There   ' 
is  not  a  poor  cottage  in  the  west  nor  in  the  east  of  Europe  into 
which  his  flagrant  injustice  will  not  have  intruded  itself,  in  the 
shape  of  increased   taxation,   to   meet   the   enormous   expenses    ^ 
which  he  has  caused.    And  now,  we  ask,  does  not  the  deplorable 
waste  of  all  this  blood  and  treasure  demand  some  vengeance  on 

'^  The  French  fuuuice  minister  has  laid  before  the  Chambers  on  account  of  the  ezpcose    - 
incurred  by  M.  Thiers'  armaments,  &c.,  amounting  to  839,000,000  ftaiics,  or  near 
34,000,000/.  sterling — an  almost  incredible  sum  ;  but  it  includes  that  abmrd  and  d!im-  " 
fferokt  scheme, — which  Louis  Philippe  took  advantage  of  the  national  frenay  to  puss      — 
the  fortification  of  Paris,  which  seems  to  us  as  inconsistent  with  military  spirit  a«  it^ 
is  witii  constitutional  liberty,  and  will,  we  think,  turn  out  to  be  the  greateit  Uundcr 
Louii  Philippe  has  made. 
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it.«  guilty  author?  No  man  in  Europe,  except  some  Frenchman 
i  Influenced  with  passion  and  party,  will  deny  the  abstract  justice 
<->F  «ieposing  Mehemet  AH  from  a  power  he  had  so  fatally  abused, 
that  he  has  richly  merited  tlie  sentence  thus  pronounced 
'ainst  him. 

Sut,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  compli- 

oa^tions  of  international  jealousies  and  interests  do  too  often  require 

tlxat  rigid  justice  should  be  tempered  by  jiolitical  expediency; 

and  if  the  feelings  of  France    (unreasonable  as  we  may  think 

them)  can  be  calmed  and  conciliated,  and  if  the  peace  of  Europe 

can  be  preserved,  by  a  concesinon  to  the  extent  of  leaving  to  the 

guilty  Pacha  his  status  ipio  in  Egypt,  wc  shall  be  glad,  in  the 

general   interests  of  humanity,  if  his  immediate  submission  shall 

justify  the  Porte  and  the  European  Powers  in  consenting  to  such 

An    arrangement.     That  is  a  concesxicyn — and  indeed,  as  far  as  we 

can  at  present  see,  the  only  concession  which  can  be  now  made 

Consistently  with  the  honour  of  the  belligerent  powers,  and  the 

future  safety  of  the  Levantine  people.     God  grant  that  the  peace 

of  the  world  may  be  secoired  by  a  sacrifice  reconcilable  only 

yvith  strict  justice  and  sound  policy  by  the  great  and  transcendent 

*Uiportance  of  the  object  for  which  it  is  made  ! 

Even  while  we  write  these  lines  we  learn  that  these  generous 
^^nns  have  been  ofTered  to  Mehemet  Ali,  and  by  him  accepted^ 
^nd  that,  therefore,  the  ostensible  motive  of  any  immediate  rupture 
^th  our  neighbours  is  happily  removed;  and  we  most  devoutly 
*^Ope  that  the  agitation  so  mischievously  excited  in  France  may 
'-^e  allayed  bv  the  selfish  prudence  of  the  king,  and  the  patriot- 
'^m   of  the  honestest  and,  we  believe^  the  ablest  ministry  that 
^^  has  ever  yet  called  to  his  councils.     But  let  not  the  lesson 
^r  the  last  few  months  be   lost  upon  us.     Let   us  not   forget 
^Hat  we  found,  in  the  late  crisis,  neither   good  will  nor  even 
%'ood  manners, — not  a  friend — not  an  apolog^st^ — no,  not  one — in 
^ny  part  or  party  of  that  country.     The  few — the  very  few — who 
^ere  forced  by  their  reason  or   their   conscience  to  pnmounce 
Xl.    Thiers  in  the   wrong,  had  never  the  moral  courage  of  ad- 
mitting England  to  be  in   the   right.     The   Duke  de   Valmy, 
'^vitli  ali  his  good  sense  and  talents^  was  obliged  to  consult  the 
prejudices  of  his  constituents  by  winding  up  his  address  with  a 
denunciation  of  the  'ambition  of  England:    and  the  Presse,  the 
^nly  newspaper  that  took  the  side  of  peace^  was  forced  to  pro- 
;^tiate  its  subscribers  by  vague  tirades  against  the  '  habile  per^ 
J^die  de  VAngleterre'     We  had,  it  seems,  so  cleverly  concealed 
Our  perfidy  that  the  able  writer  in  the  Presse  did  not  know  where 
to  find  it ;   but,  like  a  good  Frenchman,  he  could  admit  no  doubt 
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at  all  of  its  secret  existence.  All  the  rest  of  France  was  one  wil 
cry  against  us, — radicals,  republicans,  royalists,  juste  milin 
parti  pretre,  savans,  soldiers^  sailors,  shopkeepers, — every  ind 
vidaal  seemed  to  fear  that  his  own  patriotism  would  be  sospectc 
if  he  did  not  denounce  and  execrate  England,  and  abjure  in  tl 
most  violent  terms  the  English  alliance. 

As  an  example  of  the  degree  to  which  this  hatred  is  felt  ai 
avowed,  we  need  only  take  the  speech  pronounced  on  the  3rd 
December  by  M.  Jatibert,  once  a  Doctrinaire,  a  friend  and  f( 
lower  of  M.  Guizot,  and  who,  when  the  latter  accepted  the  embas 
to  London,  became  a  member  of  M.  Thiers'  cabinet.  From  su 
a  m;in  one  would  expect  moderation  both  in  ideas  and  langua{ 
Now,  what  says  he?  M.  Berryer,  the  legitimist  leader,  h 
made  a  violent  and  foolish  speech,  in  which,  intending  to  ta 
bitterly  and  contemptuously  of  the  English  nation,  he  called 
in  the  phrase  of  the  old  chronicles,  '  VAnglcus^ — '  the  Englix 
man.^     M.  Jaubert  seized  on  the  expression,  and  exclaimed — 

*  I  repeat  it, — the  Englishman  /  I  am  happy  to  adopt  from  ) 
honourable  M.  Berryer  that  expression  of  our  ancient  hatred  agiii 
England.' — Speech^  Brd  December, 

Again : — 

*  This  English  alUancCy  which  has  lasted  ten  years,  and  has  bees 
highly  applauded  as  conducive  to  the  interests  of  philosophy,  humtw 
and  society — well,  I  don't  ut  all  agree  in  these  cosmopolite  sentimq 
In  spite  of  my  passage  through  the  Doctrinaire  school,  1  still  fed« 
their  full  force/  those  national  sentiments  with  which  I  was  inspired 
the  days  of  the  Emperor  I ' — Ibid. 

And  again : — 

^  Our  causes  of  complaint  against  Englaud  have  been  accumuliti 
for  twenty-five  years.  At  last  comes  this  direct  outrage ;  and  wen 
find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  our  ancient  enemy  /  Ah,  we  ba? 
long  score  to  wipe  off' with  her!  For  my  part,  1  humbly  confess  t 
I  am  inipatient  for  the  day  of  vengeance.* — Ibid. 

This   from  a  man  bred    in  the  most  rational   and  modcn 
school  of  French  politics,  and  a  member  of  the  recent  Cabfn 
which  professed,  up  to  the  moment  it  was  turned  out,  that 
main  principle  was  the  English  alliance ! 

Hear,  also,  the  voice  of  a  simple  and  generally  somnifcN 
bard,  M.  Casimir  Delavigne,  a  special  protege  of  Louis  Philipfi 
who  awakens  from  his  elegiac  dozings  to  sound  a  point  of  ^ 
against  tyrannous ,  implacable,  cruel,  and  perjidiotis  Englai 
He  is  describing  the  days  of  his  youth  spent  at  the  towa 
Havre. 

^  Alors  j'etais  enfant,  et  toutefois  mon  ^me 
Bondissait  dans  mon  sein  d'lm  g^^ntfreux  courroux ; 
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Jc  sentais  de  la  haine  y  ferment er  hiflamme, 
EnfJBJit,  j^aimais  la  France  et  d'un  amour  jaloux ; 
J'ahnais  du  port  natal  lappareil  militaire ; 
J'ainiait  lea  noirs  canons  gardiens  de  sea  aborda ; 
Enfant,  j'aimaia  la  Fiance :  miner  la  France  alobs, 
C'^tait  deteUer  VAngleierre  ! 

Que  diaaient  nos  marins,  lui  demandant  raison 
De  aa  tyrannie  kternelley 

Quand  leura  deux  poiuga  ferm^a  mena^aient  Thorizon  ? 

Que  murmuraient  les  venia  quand  ils  me  parlaient  d'elle 
Ennemie  implacabUy  cdliee  infidele  ! 

On  citait  aea  sermens  de  parfures  suivis, 

Les  trtbors  du  commerce  en  pleine  paix  ravis, 

Aussi  bien  que  sa  foi,  sa  crvaute  punique : 

Temoins  cea  prisonniers  ensevelis  vingt  ana, 

Et  vingt  ana  devortfs  dans  dee  cachots  fiottans 
Par  la  libcrtt^  britannique !  * 

— Delavigne^  Messeniennes. 
a  favourable  critic  observes,  upon  this  tirade,  that  *  M.  Ca- 
r  Delavigne  could  not  better  prove  his  personal  devotion  and 
itude  to  the  House  of  Orleans  than  in  thus  joining  the 
ic  cry  against  the  perfidy  of  England.*  Tliey  forget  that 
U  the  Honse  of  Orleans  was  living  under  the  hospitable 
■don  of  that  same  '  perfidious  England  ;' — not  in  a  cachot 
te.  but  in  a  good  house  at  Twickenham ;  and  that  Louis 
i|pe  was  eagerly  soliciting  a  command  in  the  allied  armies 
M  the  person  whom  he  then  styled  '  the  Corsican  vsnrper' — 
irfaose  bones  he  is  now  canonising. 

he  Presse,  which  we  have  quoted  so  frequently  because  it 
been  the  most  rational  of  the  journals,  and  is  besides  sup- 
d  to  be  the  organ  of  the  king,  formally  announces  the  com- 
?  rupture  of  the  '  English  Alliance,*  and  congratulates  France 
le  complete  and  unanimous  abjuration  which  she  has  made 
lat  false  and  mischievous  vision. 

his  paroxysm  of  fury,  hanng  no  real  cause,  and,  now,  not 
an  excuse,  will  probably  subside :  but  let  us  not  persuade 
fives  that  either  of  the  two  great  parties  that  divide  the 
ich  people  can  ever  forgive  us — the  one  our  early  recogni- 
of  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  other — Waterloo  ! 
or  can  we  say  that  we  much  regret  this  I'enunciation .  on  the 
of  France,  of  what  they  call  the  '  English  alliance,'  though 
lo  very  much  the  temper  and  spirit  in  which  it  is  made.  VVe 
y«  thought  the  'French  aUiance"*  an  unsure  and  hollow  trust, 
is,  in  the  special  meaning  that  has  been  lately  given  to  the  term, 
e  intimacies,  which  are  not  based  on  some  public  engagement, 
referable  to  some  known  standard,  are  the  most  dangerous 

and 
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and  precarious  of  all  connexions  between  naUona  as  betwera 
individuals.  The  more  patient  of  the  two  parties  is  expected 
to  bear  everything,  and  is  thanked  for  nothing ;  and  the  close- 
ness of  the  intimacy  only  affords  more  frequent  occasions  for 
bickerings  and  reproaches.  Let  us  have  amity  with  France,— 
sincere  and  open,  and,  if  possible,  solid, — such  as  we  have,  oi 
ought  to  have,  with  Russia,  or  Prussia,  or  Austria ;  but  no  sud 
secret  and  undefined  obligations  as  would  estrange  us  from  tb 
collective  policy  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  and,  after  all,  end,  on  tlw 
very  first  untoward  accident  or  occasion,  in  a  similar,  or  perhap 
a  still  worse,  explosion  of  hostility  than  we  have  lately  witnessed 
and,  as  we  hope,  happily  and  honourably  escaped. 

On  the  other  hand*  let  us  with  equal  care  avoid  doing  anythinj 
which  may  give  offence,  or  even  umbrage.  Let  us  endeavou 
to  allay  the  jealous  susceptibility  of  our  neighbours,  by  goo 
manners  in  all  our  proceedings,  and  good  faith  in  all  onr  engage 
ments.  And  this  leads  us  to  a  final  remark  on  the  Easter 
question. 

The  French  whole  press  and  all  French  statesmen  affect  1 
fear — or  indeed  may  be  really  apprehensive — that  England  bf 
some  separate  interest  in  these  discussions — that  she  has  some  latei 
design  on  Egypt  or  on  Syria.  We  think  we  may  venture  to  den; 
in  the  fullest  and  most  formal  manner,  on  the  part  of  the  Britis 
nation,  any  such  unworthy,  and  indeed  preposterous,  views :  an 
we  exceedingly  regret  that  one — and  we  hojic  but  one — respec 
able  English  journal  should  have  indiscreetly  given  the  colour  i 
its  authority  to  such  an  imputation — by  suggesting  that  Englau 
as  the  rccompence  of  the  blood  and  treasure  she  has  spent  in  tl 
contest,  should  retain  possession  of  Acre,  and  some  other  points  i 
the  Levant.  We  believe  the  Government  and  people  of  EnglsE 
will  utterly  repudiate  any  such  selfish,  and  worse  than  selfisl 
proposition.  England  wants  nothing  in  the  Levant  but  what  si 
hopes  to  enjoy  in  common  with  all  mankind, — friendly  relation 
safe  intercourse,  and  a  general  and  mutual  civility  and  protectk 
to  persons  and  property. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  on  which  she  and  all  Christian  po 
pie  feel  so  especial  an  interest  that  it  deserves  to  be  particulafi 
noticed, — our  holy  city  of  Jerusalem.  Let  the  European  powei 
as  a  return  for  their  exertions,  stipulate  that — however  Syria  01 
be  otherwise  administered — there  shall  henceforward  be,  for  all  tl 
world,  a  free  access  to,  and  safe  residence  within,  the  city  of  Jen 
salem — a  place  sanctifiecl  to  us  all  by  reverential  recollections,  I 
holy  associations,  and  by  pious  hopes.  If — which  we  trust  migl 
not  be  the  case — any  pledge  or  guarantee  for  this  object  be  w 
cessary; — if,   for  instance,  the    Porte  itself,   aware  of  her  i^ 

conditio) 


f  thii  interesting  office,  will  avcntl  an^  derogation,  however 
It,  from  itc  territorial  integrity. 

0  oonclude : — If  Mehemet  Ali  and  France  have  been  en- 
sued in  their  tipposilion  to  the  f!;eneral  wishes  of  Kurope  by 
aope  of  any  aerioua  difierenre  of  opinion  in  England  on  these 
ecu,  they  are  cgregiousij'  mistaken.  A  dct;!en  of  crazy  ngi- 
s  may  deceive  half  a  dozen  ignorant  mobs,  and  may  carry 
'aris  the  empty  nonsense  of  their  congratulation  and  encou- 
ment — to  be  diiregarded  there  as  they  hare  been  despised 
ome  :    but  the    ^rcnt    majority  of  the    wealth,  intelUgence, 

weight  of  the  people  <)f  England — the  Conservative  party 
til  be  found  ready  to  support  even  their  political  adver- 
«,  when  they  have — however  reluctantly  and  vninlenlinn- 
— blundered  into  a  right  course.  The  Conservative  party 
be  always  true  to  its  Conservative  principles.  It  accepts  the 
>rm  Bill  in  England,  and  the  July  rerolution  in  France,  as 
fails  accomplir,  to  use  M.  Guizot's  own  expression  : — what 
toe  is  done — and  the  Conservatives  in  both  countries  have  now 
jther  duly  but  to  endeavour  to  iniprote  the  existing  circum- 
ces—ijtiicquid  corrigere  est  iiefax — to  the  advancement  of 
ate  happiness  and  public  prosperity,  to  the  progress  of  civili- 
iD  and  light,  and  particularly  to  the  first  indispensable  condi- 
of  all  civilisation  and  prosperity — universal  peace. 

1  England,  the  Conservatives  will  ne^er  attack  their  adver- 
!S  tlirough  the  public  interests,  nor  attempt  tu  embarrass  them 
[Uestions  in  which  they  have  supported,  however  iuconsistently 
feebly,  a  national  and  rational  policy.  They  will  seek  their  in- 
se  of  strength  where  they  found  its  original  elements — in  honest 
ns — in  the  patriotic  industry  of  their  representatives  in  the 
islaturc — and  in  zeal  and  activity  at  the  registry  and  in  the  cor- 
iQont.     They  well  know  ibat  tAere  lie  the  lesal  and  lesitimate 
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ones  have  failed  to  answer  their  private  purposes ;  and  the 
endeavour  to  consolidate  and  protect  all  existing  instituU 
even  the  Reform  and  Municipal  Bills — against  the  wickednei 
folly  of  unscrupulous  men,  who  will  seek  to  destroy  theii 
work  as  soon  as  they  find  it  insufficient  to  accomplish  thai 
ends — who  reformed  before,  and  will  try  to  reform  again — ii 
the  sake  of  real  reform,  but  for  the  miserable  convenience 
party  and  a  disreputable  and  powerless  tenure  of  place. 

The  Conservatives  may  well  congratulate  themselves  on 
great,  their  growing,  and  speedily  triumphant  force,  incr 
honourably  and  rapidly,  in  despite  of  the  influence  of  the 
corrupt  of  governments,  and  without  the  personal  predilecti 
a  misinformed  and  misguided  court 


Note. — In  our  lost  Number  it  was  inadvertently  ftated  that  Mr.  Christ 
Fiturian  law  profenor  at  Oxford ;  in  truth  he  was  Downing  law  professor  a 
bridge. 
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Ait.  I. — History  of  Scotland.     By  Patrick  Fraser  Tytler,  Esq. 
Vol.  VI 1.     Edinburgh.     J  840.     pp.  471. 

THE  mduftry  to  trace  and  discover  historical  documents  is 
p  '*'  seldom  found  united  with  the  talent  to  condense  and  employ 
;  Ikm.  It  is  not  always  the  same  hand  that  can  draw  forth  the 
Bctal  from  the  mine  and  smelt  away  the  dross.  We  have  seen 
ia  France,  during  the  last  century^  innumerable  narratives,  like 
Voltaire's,  clear^  lively,  and  ingenious,  but  constructed  from  the 
bncT  rather  than  from  facts.  We  have  seen,  in  our  own  time  and 
nmtry,  men  w^ho  deem  they  have  done  good  service  in  printing, 
j,  villioot  selection^  barrowful  after  barrowful  and  cartload  after 
CMioad  of  unwieldy  records.  Yet  it  is  only  this  rare  combination 
■  ooe  mind  of  patient  research,  with  perspicuous  deduction^ 
in  can  constitute  the  character  or  deserve  the  praise  of  an 
Knorian. 
h  both  these  respects  we  think  that  high  praise  is  due  to 
llr.Tjtler.  Not  content  with  a  careful  study  of  the  printed 
fllknties^  he  has  searched  through  many  collections  of  manu- 
A^  and,  above  all,  that  great  storehouse  of  our  history^  the 
«e-Paper  Office.  His  labours  in  this  field  have  been  rewarded 
*ith  an  ample  han'est.  But  he  has  not  employed  these  fruits  of 
1* labours  merely  as  a  dry  antiquarian, — as  a  'word-catcher  that 
^  on  syllables/ — but  has  applied  them  with  singular  sagacity 
^judgment  to  the  facts  already  known  or  the  doubts  hitherto 
Rnaining.  Nor  has  be  fallen^  unless  in  few  cases,  into  the 
tamon  error  of  ascribing  undue  importance  and  value  to  his 
*(ni  discoveries.  From  the  whole  he  has  derived  a  narrative^ 
dear,  vigorous,  and  graphic  in  its  style,  accurate  and  trustworthy 
i>  its  itatements.  His  candour  and  love  of  truth  are  amspicuous 
*  every  page ;  be  has  not  been  drawn  aside  by  any  favourite 
ll^eoryor  preconceived  opinion,  and  he  has  dealt  out  justice  to  all 
*ith  a  firm  and  unsparing  hand. 

It  if  therefore  with  great  satisfaction  that  we  hail  the  appear- 

•«*  of  Mr.  Tytler's  seventh  volume.     One  more  will  complete 

4e  work,  whicb>  we  venture  to  predict,  will  then  become,  and 

^  remain,  the  standard  history  of  Scotland. 

Tbe  seventh  volume,   now   before  us,   comprises    the   most 

VOL.  Lxvii.  NO.  cxxxiv.  X  brilliant. 
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brilliant,  but  also  by  far   the   most  difficult,  portion  of  Mr. 
Tytler's  undertaking, — the  reign  of  the  ill-fated  Mary  after  her 
marriage  with  Darnley.     No  period  of  any  history  has  been  the 
scene  of  more  fierce  and  stubborn  controversies ;  over  none  have 
prejudice  and  passion  cast  a  deeper  veil.     Considering  the  hflil 
of  documents  that  have  already  appeared  in  print  on  this  short 
but  eventful  period,  and  how  eagerly  most  collections  have  been 
ransacked  again  and  again  by  rival  writers,  we  should  scared} 
have  supposed  that  there  remained  any  fresh  materials  to  discover. 
Again,  when  we  looked  to  the  pertinacity  with  which  almort 
every  inch  of  the  ground  has  been  fought,  it  seemed  probahb 
that  any  new  historian  must  be  constantly  arrested  and  tamed 
aside  from  his  path  to  engage  in  some  thorny  debate.     Yet»  to 
our  surprise,  Mr.  Tytler's  labours  have  succeeded   in  elidtaf 
many  new  and  important  facts  even  from  this  exhausted  fidd; 
and  he  has  threaded  his  way  amidst  the  surrounding  controvmK 
never  heedless  of  their  arguments,  never  blind  to  their  lights,  )il 
always  remembering  that  his  own  object  is,  and  ought  to  be» « 
narrative,  not  a  dissertation. 

We  must  confess,  however,  that  we  are  not  quite  pleased  witk 
the  conclusion  to  which  Mr.  Tytler  at  length  arrives:  'Itjl 
difficult,*  says  he,  '  to  draw  any  certain  conclusion  as  to  the  pii» 
bability   of  Mary*s  guilt  or   innocence  in   the   murder  of  Mtf 

husband Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me  that»  in  At 

present  state  of  the  controversy,  we  are  really  not  in  poBsessioailf 
sufficient  evidence  to  enable  any  impartial  inquirer  to  come  10  m 
absolute  decision.'  It  appears  to  us,  on  the  contrary.  All 
Mr.  Tytler  s  own  labours  have  done  much  to  resolve  sudi  doohik 
and  will  appear  far  more  conclusive  to  others  than  they  havediw 
to  himself.  We  do  not  see  any  reason  for  leaving  the  wtk 
under  what  Mr.  Tytler  proceeds  to  call  'this  painful  and  unsitil^ 
fying  impression.*  The  documents  on  this  controversy  m 
perhaps,  more  ample  than  on  any  other  disputed  point  in  hiilaijf 
and  the  time  has  come  when  there  is  no  longer  any  polititfd 
object  in  perverting  them.  No  longer  is  it  attempted  to  serve  «l 
exiled  family  by  proving  that  no  Stuart  could  possibly  do  wfoi^ 
No  longer  is  it  deemed  the  best  proof  of  loyaJty  to  the  imfckf 
House  of  Hanover  to  heap  insults  and  invectives  on  one  of  ili 
own  lineal  ancestors.  In  short,  if  we  forbear  to  judge,  the  fanlt»  9§ 
we  conceive,  lies  no  longer  in  the  deficiency  of  iziformation,  vtK 
yet  in  the  prevalence  of  party. 

In  this  conviction  we  will  endeavour,  however  imperfectly,  yet  ai 
the  result  of  a  careful  study  of  the  question,  to  supply  the  gap  left 
by  Mr.  Tytler,  or  rather,  as  jurors,  to  decide  upon  the  evidence  be 
has  so  ably  laid  before  us.     Our  view  of  the  subject  will  probsbl; 

be 
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alike  displeasing  to  both  of  the  extreme  parties, — to  the 
^^ehement  accusers,  and  to  the  vehement  admirers,  of  Queen 
^{arj, — to  those  who  would  brand  her  as  a  murderess,  and  to 
^liose  who  would  enshrine  her  as  a  martyr.  We  think,  howeyer, 
^liat  an  intermediate  judgment  will  be  found  to  combine,  in  a 
T^emarkable  degree,  nearly  all  the  valid  arguments  that  botk 
parties  have  put  forward.  But,  amidst  this  tangled  web  of  con- 
'^Toversies,  and  with  Mr.  Tytler's  new  lights  to  apply  to  them,  our 
only  cdear  course  will  be,  in  the  first  place,  to  recapitulate  the 
leading  events,  as  we  believe  them  to  have  happened,  even  at  the 
liasard  of  repeating  many  facts  already  known  to  the  reader. 

The  misfortunes  of  Mary  began  even  with  her  earliest  days.    The 

news  of  her  birth,  at  Linlithgow,  (December  8,  1542*)  found  the 

Kin^,  her  father,  secluded  in  the  lonely  palace  of  Falkland,  and 

djring*  of  a  broken  heart    He  was  weighed  down  to  the  grave  by  the 

untimely  loss  of  his  two  sons,  and,  more  recently,  the  disgraceful 

rt>ut  of  his  army.     For  whole  days  he  would  sit  in  gloomy  silence, 

'^tli  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  sometimes  dropping  his  arms 

listlessly  by  his  side,  and  sometimes  convulsively  striking  them 

upon  his  heart,  as  if  he  sought  to  tear  from  out  his  breast  the  load 

of  grief  which  oppressed  it.     Thus  sunk  into  despair,  he  received 

the  messenger  from  his  Queen  without  welcome,  and  the  news  of 

a.  daughter's  birth  without  pleasure :  but  his  thoughts  wandered 

back  to  the  times  of  old,  when  the  daughter  of  the  Bruce  had 

lirought  his  ancestor  the  kingdom  for  her  dowry,  and  he  ex- 

crlaimed,  with  mournful  forebodings,  '  It  came  with  a  girl,  and  it 

'wll  go  with  a  girl ! '     A  few  of  his  more  favoured  counsellors  and 

servants   stood   around   his  couch:  after  some  space  the  dying 

monarch  stretched  out  his  hand  for  them  to  kiss,  and,  casting 

vpon  them  his  last  look  of  placid  affection,  turned  round  upon  his 

^pillow  and  expired.     He  was   aged  only  thirty  years,   and  his 

infant  daughter  and  successor  only  six  days. 

Six  years  pass^  and  the  infant  Queen  becomes  transferred, 
lor  safe  custody  and  for  future  marriage,  to  France.  Twelve 
jrears  more,  and  we  find  her  again  embarking  for  her  native  land^ 
with  all  the  hopes  for  which  she  had  left  it,  already  blighted, — 
her  youthful  husband,  Francis  the  Second,  having  sunk  under 
a  langmshing  disease,  during  which  die  had  watched  over  him 
with  devoted  care  and  affection, — and  she  now  returning  to 
encounter,  at  scarcely  yet  eighteen,  the  stormy  factions  of  her  own 
nortfiem  realm.     Warm-hearted  and  confiding,  her  most  eager 


*  We  may  obierf  e  flttt  Mr.  Tyfler  if  not  alwa3ri  rafficiently  careftil  in  giving  flw 
dflte%  nmfi  wlwn  ht  deeidct  m  eoatrovenr  reipecting  tiiera.  Neitber  the  datei  of 
Queen  Ifaiy^e  birtli,  Dor«f  King  Jemei^e  death,  fw  imteBce,  are  to  be  found  in  hia 
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desire  at  this  time  was  for  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  Elizabeth. 
In  her  own  words  to  the  ambassador  of  England^ — '  There  are 
more  reasons  to  persuade  to  amity  between  Elizabeth,  mj  good 
sister,  and  myself  than  between  any  two  princes  in  Christendom. 
We  are  both  in  one  isle,  both  of  one  language,  both  the  nearest 
kinswoman  that  each  other  hath,  and  both  Queens/*  Far 
different  were  Elizabeth's  designs.  Not  merely  did  she  refuse 
the  passport  which  Mary  sought,  but  sent  some  ships  of  war  with 
secret  instructions  to  intercept  her  on  her  voyage.  Mary's  reply 
to  Throckmorton,  when  she  found  the  safe  conduct  withheld,  was 
affecting,  and,  as  Mr.  Tytler  observes,  seemed  almost  to  shadow 
forth  her  future  fate : 

*  If,*  said  she,  *  my  preparations  were  not  so  much  advanced  as  they  "" 
are,  peradventure  the  Queen's,  your  mistress's,  unkindness  might  stay  my  - 
voyage,  but  now  1  am  determined  to  adventure  the  matter,  whatsoevei — 
come  of  it.     I  trust  the  wind  will  be  so  favourable  as  I  shall  not  need^ 
to  come  on  the  coast  of  England :  and  if  I  do,  then,  Monsieur  1' Ambas — 
sadeur,  the  Queen,  your  mistress,  shall  have  me  in  her  hands  to  do  hec 
will  of  me;  and  if  she  be  so  hard-hearted  as  to  desire  my  end,  she  ma^ 
then  do  her  pleasure,  and  make  sacrifice  of  me :  peradventure  that; 
casualty  might  be  better  for  me  than  to  live.     In  this  matter  God's  will 
be  fulfilled.'  t 

Notwithstanding  these — let  us  use  a  Scottish  word  in  speaking 
of  a  Scottish  Queen — *  ower  true '  forebodings  of  evil,  and  lingering 
regrets,  Mary,  having  taken  leave  of  her  uncles  of  Guise,  em- 
barked at  Calais  and  proceeded  on  her  voyage.  It  has  often  been 
related  how,  until  the  night,  she  never  ceased  to  look  upon  the 
lessening  shores  of  France — how  she  commanded  a  couch  to  be 
spread  for  her  on  deck — how  at  sunrise  she  eagerly  sought  an- 
other parting  glance  before  the  coast  finally  faded  from  her  sight 
— how  sadly  she  bade  adieu  to  that  cherished  country  where  her 
early  love  lay  buried,  and  where  her  remaining  affections  were 
enshrined.  *  Farewell,  France,^  she  said,  '  beloved  France,  I  shall 
never  see  thee  more  1 '  Soon  after  this  sprung  up  a  favourable 
breeze  to  waft  her  on  her  voyage :  a  still  more  auspicious  fog 
screened  her  galley  from  the  notice  of  the  English  ships,  and 
enabled  her  to  arrive  in  safety ;  although  Brant6me,  who  was  one 
of  the  gentlemen  attending  her,  most  ungratefully  denounces  le 
brouillard  as  a  fitting  emblem— cfe  son  royaume  brouille,  bnmiUon 
et  malplaisant  /| 

On  the  19th  of  August,  156l,  Mary  landed  at  Leith,  amidst 
the  rude  attempts  at  state,  but  sincere  rejoicings  of  her  people. 

♦  Sir  N.  Throckmorton  and  the  Karl  of  Bedford  to  the  Council,  Feb.  26,  156  L 

t  Keith,  p.  176.    Tytler,  vol.  vi.,  p.  273. 
t  Brantome,  CEuvret,  vol.  ii.  p.  142.     Ed.  1740. 
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3Vlaj  not  then  her  thoughts  have  wandered  back^  as  ours  do  now, 
"fto  recall  how,  at  the  same  port,  five-and-twenty  years  before, 
^smother  Queen  of  Scotland  had  landed — Madeline  of  France,  the 
^fcride  of  King  James — how,  on  descending  from  the  ship,  Made- 
IS-ine  had  knelt  do>vn  upon  the  shore,  and  taking  up  some  of  the 
^sand  kissed  it  with  deep  emotion,  while  she  implored  a  blessing 
-■ipon  her  new  country  and  her  beloved  husband !  '*'  Madeline 
^^^as  young  and  fair  as  herself — her  steps   as  buoyant,   and  her 

opes  as  bright.  But  Madeline  was  more  happy  than  Mary, 
nly  a  few  weeks  from  her  landing  she  expired — with  no  doubt- 

ul  fame — no  blighted  affections — no  violent  and  ignominious 
Wleath  ! 

'  Whom  the  gods  love  die  young,  was  said  of  yore, 
And  many  deaths  do  they  escape  by  this — 
The  death  of  friends — and  that  which  slays  even  more. 
The  death  of  friendship,  love,  youth,  all  that  is 
Besides  mere  breath.' 

"Never  was  young  sovereign  liailed  in  more  beautiful  verse  than 
Buchanan  prepared  for  Mary — never  was  poetical  prophecy 
^^orsc  fulfilled  than  that  of  his 

'  Nympha  Caledoniae  quae  nunc  feliciter  orae 
Missa  per  innumeros  sceptra  tueris  avos ! ' 

We  shall  not  pause  to  examine  in  detail  the  four  first  years  of 
her  administration.      It  seems   admitted  that  her  general  con- 
duct in  this  period  was  distinguished   both  by  sense  and  spirit 
Amidst  the  fearful  elements  she  was  called  to  rule — cruelty  and 
revenge,  oppression  and  corruption,  in  every  form — all  the  fierce 
and  lawless  passions  of  a  dark  age,  which  had  been  not  softened 
or  subdued,  but  only  taught  dissimulation  and  treachery  by  fire- 
9uent  intercourse  with  more  polished  nations — amidst  these,  how 
Wd,  how  apparently  hopeless,  the  task  of  a  youthful  Queen, 
already  denounced  as  a  papist  and  a  stranger  !     Her  beauty  and 
^complishments,  indeed,  made  a  favourable  impression  on  her 
Subjects.     '  May  God  save  that  sweet  face !  *  was  the  cry  as  she 
^ode  in  procession  to  the  parliament ;  '  she  speaks  as  properly  as 
^lie  l>e8t  orator  amongst  them ! '     But  the  more  austere  preachers 
^f  the  '  Evangele '  frowned — and  taught  their  flocks  to  frown— on 
5^e    foreign  'idolatress.'      Although,  on  her  landing,  she  had 
issued  a  proclamation  promising  to  maintain  the  Protestant  form 
K>i  worship  which  she  found  established — although  she  had  scru- 
X^ulously  fulfilled  this  promise — she  could  not  easily  obtain  for 
V^crself  the  same  freedom  of  conscience  that  she  granted.      *  I 
^^€*an/  she  had  said  even  while  yet  in  France,  '  to  constrain  none 


*  See  Mr.  Tytler's  History,  vol.  v.  p.  257. 
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of  my  subjects,  but  would  wish  they  were  all  as  I  am ;  and  C 
that  they  shall  have  no  support  to  oonstrain  me.'  *     Loud 
fierce^  however,  were  now  the  clamours  against  the  celebratk^^ 
mass  in  her  own  private  chapel : — 

*  It  was  even  argued  by  Knox,*  observes  Mr.  Tytlcr,  *  that  the 
were  more  tolerable  in  their  tenets  than  the  Romish  Church ;  he 
rather  see,  he  said,  ten  thousand  French  soldiers  in  Scotlsnd 
suffer  a  single  mass.    And  when  the  Master  of  Lindsay,  a  iuiious 
heard  that  it  was  about  to  be  celebrated,  he  buckled  on  his  bi 
assembled  his  followers,  and  rushing  into  the  court  of  the  palace, 
aloud  that  the  priests  should  die  the  death.     The  Lord  James,  howevi 
opposed  this  violence,  placed  himself  at  the  door  of  the  chapel, 
awed  the  multitude,  and  preserved  the  lives  of  the  chaplains  who 
ciated :  for  which  he  was  bitterly  and  ironically  attacked  by  Knox.' 

Nearly  four  years  from  her  landing  (July  29,  1565)  was 
lemnised  the  Queen's  second  marriage  with  Lord  Darnley.    A. 
the  altar  Mary  appeared  in  deep  mourning ;  and  it  was  remar* 
by  the  superstitious  that  it  was  the  same  dress  which  she  had 
on  the  melancholy  day  of  her  late  husband's  obsequies.     She 
now  in  her  twenty-third  year,  and  it  needed  but  little  of  courtly 
exaggeration  to  declare  her  the  most  lovely  woman  of  Europe:^ 
Her  matchless  beauty  of  person  and  bewitching  grace  of  manned 
are  warmly  extolled  by  her  partisans^  and  reluctantly  acknow*' 
ledged  by  her  enemies.     Her  taste  for  all  the  fine  arts  tmd  aoooOh* 
plisbments^  and  her  skill  in  several^  especially  poetry  and  miMMi^ 
were  never  denied ;  though  sometimes,  by  the  Puritans,  diaigsA 
on  her  as  crimes.     On  her  character  there  is  no  such  unaniiulffc 
So  far  as  we  may  judge  it  from  her  proceedings  up  to  thisliaM^ 
it  appears  warm,  generous,  and  confiding ;  but  with  each  of  tbeiV 
qualities  carried  to  a  faulty  extreme.     Impatient  of  contradtcliiMiff 
as  a  sovereign  from  her  cradle,  her  warmth  often  impelled  her 
beyond  all  prudent  bounds,  and  rendered  her  heedless  of  adfios 
and  incapable  of  judgment.     Her  generosity  was  seldom  tem- 
pered by  caution  ;  and  her  confidence  once  granted  was  credt'    . 
lous  and  unguarded.    <  It  was  Mary's  weakness/  says  Mr.  Tytkr, 
speaking  of  her  in  1564,  '  to  be  hurried  away  by  the  predoni* 
nating  influence  of  some  one  feeling  and  object.'  f     And  we  fis' 
her  on  most  occasions  act  or  speak  from  the  impnlse  of  the  wo- 
ment,  instead  of  firm  resolve  and  unswerving  principle.     On  tbs 
whole,  we  may  pronounce  her,  according  to  the  words  of  Robertioiif 
'  an  agreeable  woman  rather  than  a  great  Queen  :*  and,  in  both 
respects,  we  may  add,  the  very  opposite  to  her  *  good  sister 'of 
England. 

Lord  Darnley,  who  henceforth  took  the  title  of  King  Hcniyi 

•  Keith,  p.  167.  f  Vol.  vi.  p.  373. 
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TBM  the  ddett  son  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  and  his  mother,  next  to 

herself,  the  nearest  in  succession  to  the  throne  of  England. 

[e  was  now  scarcely  nineteen  years  of  age^  of  a  tall  and  graceful 

d^tature,  and  of  outward  graces  and  accomplishments^  but  utterly 

^^anting^  as  it  proved^  in  good  qualities,  both  of  head  and  heart 

J3fot  many   months  elapsed  ere  he  began  to  show   ingratitude 

"So  the  Queen ;    he   became  addicted  to  drunkenness  and  other 

How  debauchery,  in  pursuit  of  which  he  forsook  her  company, 

.^nd  even  in  public  treated  her  with  harshness  and  disrespect.* 

JHe  openly  aspired  to  the  '  Crown  matrimonial' — implying  an 

^qual  share  with  the  Queen  in  the  government ;  and  by  a  strange 

^ut  not  uncommon  combination,  the  more  incapable  he  showed 

Hiimself  of  wielding  power,  the  more  eager  he  appeared  to  grasp  it. 

Put  it  is  very  remarkable  that  even  before  the  marriage  had  been 

.solemnised  he  had  so  far  aggrieved  many  of  the  nobles  by  his 

insolence,  that  they  already  began  to  mutter  amongst  themselves 

vague  threats  of  bis  assassination.     This  appears  from  a  secret 

letter  of  the  English  ambassador,  which  we  owe  to  Mr.  Tytler*s 

researches  in  the  State- Paper  Office: — 

'  His  (Damley's)  pride  is  intolerable,  his  words  not  to  be  borne,  but 
where  no  man  dare  speak  again.     He  spareth  not  also,  in  token  of  his 
manhood,  to  let  some  blows  fly  where  he  knoweth  that  they  will  be 
taken.     Such  passions,  such  furies,  as  I  hear  say  that  sometimes  he  will 
be  in,  is  hard  to  believe.    When  they  have  said  all,  and  thought  what 
they  can,  they  find  nothing  but  that  God  must  send  him  a  short  end,  or 
tliemselves  a  miserable  life.    To  see  so  many  in  hazard  as  now  stand  in 
<^anger  of  life,  land,  and  goods,  it  is  great  pity  to  think.     Only  to  re- 
medy this  mischief,  he  must  be  taken  away,  or  such  as  he  hateth  find 
^tHxl  support.' t 

Darnley,  however  unfit  to  lead  any  of  the  factions,  was  some- 
times found  by  them  an  useful  tool,  and  always  an  easy  dupe. 
4^he  Queen  had  at  this  time  for  her  foreign  secretary  a  Milanese, 
framed  David  Riccio,  who  had  lately  risen  from  an  humble  station 
^^to  high  Court  favour,  and  therefore,  we  need  not  add,  made 
Numerous  enemies.     The  Protestant  party,  above  all,  were  justly 
^jid.  reasonably  alarmed  at  the  rapid  rise  of  this  zealous  adherent— 
^jad  perhaps,  as  they  said,  secret  {pensioner— -of  Rome,  at  the  very 
^noment  when  a  league  was  forming  on  the  continent  for  the  utter 

*  Among  other  fimgineDtt  of  vene  in  Mary*!  handwriting  on  the  leaTci  of  her  M iimI 
^low  vt  St.  Pttffibiiig,  there  it  thie  itana,  which  a  recent  traTeller,  Mr.  VenaUa^  tnn- 
«cribM(p.30O);— 

'  Un  coeur  que  Toutrage  martire. 
Par  un  mepria  ou  d*un  refut, 
A  le  pou?oir  de  Cure  dire 
le  ne  auis  pas  ce  que  ie  fua — MaritS 
t  Letter  of  Randolph,  dated  June  3,  1M5,  and  addrened,  Mr.  Tytler  in  one  place 
Mji,  to  Cecil  .(vol.  vi.  p.  403),  in  another  place,  to  Leioester  (p.  403).    But  thia  is  of 
little  importance. 
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suppression  of  their  faith, — a  league  which  Mary^  at  this  June- 
ture>  was  most  unwisely  and  most  unwarrantably  induced  to  sign. 
Moreover,  Riccio's  own  head  had  been  turned  by  his  sudden 
elevation ;  and  he  began  to  assume,  in  his  dress,  equipage,  and 
establishment,  a  lofty  state  wholly  unsuited  to  his  rank.  His 
enemies  now  persuaded  Damley  that  Riccio  was  the  only  obstacle 
between  himself  and  the  '  Crown  matrimonial :'  but  not  satisfied 
with  this  motive,  or  not  finding  it  sufficient  to  stir  the  King,  they 
artfully  instilled  into  his  mind  the  absurd  delusion  that  this 
Italian — hamme  assez  dg^,  laid,  mome  et  mcdplaisant,  as  he  is 
described  by  one  of  his  acquaintance  * — had  supplanted  him  in 
the  affections  of  the  Queen.  It  seems  needless  to  vindicate  Mary 
from  a  charge  which  is  now,  we  believe,  on  all  hands  acknow- 
ledged as  a  calumny.  But  Darnley,  blinded  with  ambition  and 
anger,  eagerly  entered  into  a  project  for  the  assassination  of  the 
foreign  favourite,  and,  according  to  the  ferocious  custom  of  the 
times,  signed  two  '  Bands,'  or  covenants  for  mutual  assistance  in 
that  object,  with  several  of  the  opposite  cabal, — ^with  the  Earl  of 
Morton,  then  Chancellor  of  the  kingdom, — with  the  Lord  Ruth- 
ven,— -with  the  Queen*s  own  secretary,  Maitland  of  Lethington, — 
nay,  even  with  her  illegitimate  brother,  the  Lord  James,  lately 
created  by  her  favour  Earl  of  Murray.  This  last  nobleman  had 
a  few  months  back  been  exiled  for  rebellion,  and,  while  still  in 
England,  unscrupulously  entered  the  conspiracy  as  an  opening 
for  his  return.  Even  John  Knox,  the  great  founder  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  Scotland,  was  often  suspected — and  now,  we 
fear,  is  proved  by  Mr.  Tytler — to  have  previously  known  and 
approved  this  scheme  of  murder.  |    The  foul  deed  was  accordingly 

perpetrated 

♦  Blackwood,  p.  74  j  and  William  Tytler'i  Diiiertation,  vol.  ii.,  p.  6.    Ed.  1790. 

t  The  main  proof  against  Knox  is  a  letter  from  the  English  agent  Randolph,  which 
Mr.  Tytler  has  fomid  in  the  State-Paper  Office.  Randolph,  as  Mr.  Tytler  bag  shown, 
was  previously  well  acquainted  with  the  conspiracy  and  trusted  by  &e  conspiraton. 
On  the  2l8t  of  March,  writing  from  Berwick,  he  sent  to  Cecil  a  secret  list  of  ^  fueh  as 
were  consenting  to  the  death  of  David ;'  and  the  two  last  names  in  thii  list  are  *  John 
Knox,  John  Craig,  preachers."  It  is  true  that  these  two  names  do  not  appear  in  a  sub* 
sequent  list  sent  on  the  27th  of  March.  But  this  subsequent  list  was  addressed,  not  to 
Cecil,  but  to  the  whole  Council :  by  the  time  it  was  sent  Morton  and  Rudiven  had 
already  arrived  at  Berwick ;  and  by  that  time  also,  as  we  leun  from  Morton  and 
Ruthven's  own  letter  to  the  English  Court,  <Some  Papists  have  bruited  that  0amt  our 
proceedings  have  been  at  the  instigation  of  the  Ministers  of  Scotland;* — a  rumour  which 
It  might  have  afforded  their  enemies  a  triumph  to  confirm.  We  most  likewise  bear  in 
mind,  that,  according  to  Knox's  avowed  principles,  the  Roman  Catholics  were  wtiiee 
idolaters  than  the  nations  of  Canaan,  and  that  the  texts  in  the  Old  Testament  for  put- 
ting these  idolaters  to  death  are  still  binding  under  tlie  Christian  dispensation.  Nor 
did  Knox  confine  tiiis  8upi>osed  duty  to  magistrates  or  men  in  power  alone.  He  has 
himself  recorded  a  conversation  which  he  had  with  Queen  Mary  in  1563,  when  he 
urged  the  laws  against  idolatry : '  these,'  he  said,  *  it  was  the  duty  of  princes  to  ezecate ; 
if  they  failed  to  do  so  others  must  do  it  for  them.  Elias  did  not  spore  Jeiabd's 
prophets  and  Baal  s  priests,  although  King  Achab  stood  by.    Phiudias  was  no  nagie- 
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peqietrated  on  the  9th  of  March^  1566;  and  we  will  give  it  in 
Mr.  Tytler's  own  words,  as  a  sample  of  his  clear  and  interesting 
narrative : 

'  On  Saturday  evening,  about  seven  o'clock,  when  it  was  dark, 
the  Earls  of  Morton  and  Lindsay,  with  a  hundred  and  fifly  men, 
bearing  torches  and  weapons,  occupied  the  court  of  the  palace  of 
Holyrood,  seized  the  gates  without  resistance,  and  closed  them  against 
all  but  their  own  friends.  At  this  moment  Mary  was  at  supper  in  a 
Bmall  closet  or  cabinet  which  entered  from  her  bed-chamber.  She  waa 
attended  by  the  Countess  of  Argyle,  the  commendator  of  Holyrood, 
Beaton,  master  of  the  household,  Arthur  Erskine,  captain  of  the  guard, 
and  her  secretary,  Riccio.  The  bed-chamber  communicated  by  a  secret 
turnpike  stair  with  the  King's  apartment  below,  to  which  the  conspirators 
had  been  admitted  ;  and  Damley,  ascending  this  stair,  threw  up  the  arraa 
which  concealed  its  opening  in  the  wall,  entered  the  little  apartment 
where  Mary  sat,  and  casting  his  arm  fondly  round  her  waist,  seated  him- 
self beside  her  at  table.  A  minute  had  scarcely  passed  when  Ruthven, 
clad  in  complete  armour,  abruptly  broke  in.  This  man  had  just  risen 
from  a  sick  bed :  his  features  were  sunk  and  pale  from  disease,  his  voice 
hollow,  and  his  whole  appearance  haggard  and  terrible.  Mary,  who 
was  now  seven  months  gone  with  child,  started  up  in  terror,  command- 
ing him  to  be  gone ;  but,  ere  the  words  were  uttered,  torches  gleamed 
in  the  outer  room,  a  confused  noise  of  voices  and  weapons  was  heard, 
and  the  next  moment  Greorge  Douglas,  Car  of  Faudonside,  and  other 
conspirators,  rushed  into  the  closet. 

*  Ruthven  now  drew  his  dagger,  and,  calling  out  that  their  business 

Was  with  Riccio,  made  an  effort  to  seize  him,  whilst  this  miserable 

Wctim,  springing  behind  the  Queen,  clung  by  her  gown,  and,  in  his 

broken  language,  called  out,a  "  Giustizia,   giustizia !    sauve  ma  vie, 

Af  adame,  sauve  ma  vie."     All  was  now  uproar  and  confusion ;  and, 

though  Mary  earnestly  implored  them  to  have  mercy,  they  were  deaf  to 

ber    entreaties,  the  table  and  lights  were  thrown  down,  Riccio  was 

^tabbed  by  Douglas  over  the  Queen's  shoulder,  Car  of  Faudonside,  one 

^f  the  most  ferocious  of  the  conspirators,  held  a  pistol  to  her  breast,  and 

Mrhile  she  shrieked  with  terror,  their  bleeding  victim  was  torn  from  her 

^nees,  and  dragged,  amidst  shouts  and  execrations,  through  the  Queen's 

V^ed-room  to  the  entrance  of  the  presence-chamber.     Here  Morton  and 

His  men  rushed  upon  him,  and  buried  their  daggers  in  his  body.     So 

^ager  and  reckless  were  they  in  their  ferocity,  that,  in  the  struggle  to  get 

^t    bim,  they  wounded  one  another;  nor  did  they  think  the  work 

f^mplete  till  the  body  was  mangled  by  fifly-six  wounds,  and  left  in  a 

pool  of  blood,  with  the  King's  £tgger  sticldug  in  it,  to  show,  as  was 

nfierwardi  alleged,  that  he  had  sanctioned  the  murder. 

*  Nothing  can  more  strongly  show  the  ferocious  manners  of  the  times 

timtCr*  Ac — ^Knoz,  p.  353,  aud  Tytler*8  History,  vol.  vi.  p.  326.     On  such  erroneous 

isincinkt  it  it  «?ideiit  tfaat  the  nunler  of  Riccio  would  be  perfectly  juitifiable ;  and 

Knoo^^oini  language,  in  afterwardf  refemng  to  it,  wai that  of  triumph,  rejoicing,  and 

impliad  appro? A.    This  it  admitted  by  hit  biographer,  Dr.  Macrie.  (Life,  edited  by 

Dr.  CnehtflD,  p.  Sft3.) 
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than  an  incident  which  now  occurred.  Rathven,  faint  from  ■ 
and  reeking  from  the  scene  of  blood,  staggered  into  the  < 
cabinet,  where  Mary  still  stood  distracted  and  in  terror  of  1 
Here  he  threw  himself  upon  a  seat,  called  for  a  cup  of  wine,  an< 
reproached  for  the  cruelty  of  his  conduct,  not  only  vindicated 
and  his  associates,  but  plunged  a  new  dagger  into  the  hearl 
unhappy  Queen,  by  declaring  that  her  husband  had  advised  th 
She  was  then  ignorant  of  the  completion  of  the  murder ;  but  i 
one  of  her  ladies  rushed  into  the  room,  and  cried  out  that  thei 
was  slain.  ''And  is  it  so?"  said  Mary;  ''then  fiarewell  tei 
must  now  think  of  revenge."    •    .   .   • 

'  Thus  ended  all  hope  of  rescue :  but  although  baffled 
attempt,  secluded  even  from  her  women,  trembling,  and  justly 
for  her  life,  the  Queen's  courage  and  presence  of  mind  did  no 
her.  She  remonstrated  with  her  husband ;  she  even  condesa 
reason  with  Rtuhven,  who  replied  in  rude  and  upbraiding  term 
last,  exhausted  with  this  effort,  she  would  have  sunk  down,  1 
not  called  for  her  ladies,  and  lefl  her  to  repose.  Next  momini 
horrors  of  her  condition  broke  fully  upon  her ;  she  was  a  prison 
hands  of  a  band  of  assassins ;  they  were  led  bv  her  husba 
watched  all  her  motions, — he  had  already  assumed  the  Royal  ] 
she  was  virtually  dethroned ;  who  could  tell  what  dark  purpot 
not  be  meditated  against  her  person.  These  thoughts  agitate 
excess,  and  threw  her  into  a  fever,  in  which  she  imagined  the 
Ruthven  was  coming  to  murder  her,  and  shrieking  out  that 
abandoned  by  all,  she  was  threatened  with  miscarriage.  Th 
sight  revived  Damley's  affection  ;  her  gentlewomen  were  admi 
the  danger  passed  away.  Yet  so  strong  was  the  suspicion  wi 
she  was  guarded,  that  no  lady  was  allowed  to  pass  "  muffled  " 
Queen's  chamber.* — vol.  vii.  p.  34-39. 

It  is  well  known  how  soon  and  how  ably  Mary  availei 
of  the  rising  pity  or  returning  affection  of  Damley.  Shi 
sented  to  him  that  he  was  surrendering  himself  a  tool 
hands  of  her  enemies  and  his  own.  If  they  had  be 
honour^ — ^if  they  had  periled  her  life,  and  that  of  her 
infant,  would  he  believe  that  when  he  alone  stood  betwe 
and  their  ambition  they  would  hesitate  to  destroy  hu 
Won  over  by  her  arguments,  Damley  became  alarmec 
consequences  of  the  murder  to  himself:  he  sought  shelte 
usual  resource  of  a  weak  mind — a  falsehood ;  he  de 
previous  connexion  with  the  conspiracy ;  and  consented  t 
his  friends  as  readily  as  he  had  before  bis  consort  To 
picion,  the  Queen  retired  to  rest  that  night ;  and  the  con 
who  guarded  the  palace,  deeming  all  safe,  betook  thems 
the  house  of  Morton,  their  accomplice.  There  they 
Earl  of  Murray,  who,  with  the  other  banished  lords,  1 
into  Edinburgh,  according  to  their  appointment,  the  even 
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murder^  and  with  him  they  agreed  to  imprison  their  fovereign 
n    Stirling  Castle,  and  compel  her,   by  threats  of  death,   to 
turender  the  crown  to  Damley,  under  whose  name  the  sceptre 
ould  be  wielded  by  themselves.     But  at  midnight  Mary  rose, 
herself  upon  a  fleet  horse,  and  fled  to  Dunbar,  accom- 
only  by  the  King  and  one  attendant.     The  news  of  her 
pe  flew  through   the  land ;  on  to  her  rescue  thronged  her 
obles,  headed  by  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  whose  domains  lay  in 
hat  corner  of  the  kingdom,  and  by  his  brother-in-law,  the  EUurl 
f  Huntly  ;  a  multitude  of  their  retainers  gathered  in  arms,  and 
a  few  da3rs  she  could  advance  against  the  capital,  at  the  head 
f  eight  thousand  men.     As  she  approached,  the  conspirators 
ttered  hither  and  thither  in  the  utmost  alarm.  Morton  and 
Jluthven,  and  others,  sought  refuge  in  England,  and  Lethington 
ISiastened  towards  the  mountain  recesses  of  Athol.     The  more 
tful  Murray  had  the  skill  to  conceal  his  participation,  and  to 


rofess  his  abhorrence  of  the  crime.     So  little  did  Mary  suspect 

share  in  the  transaction,  that  even  at  the  first,  when  she  heard 

«>f  his  arrival,  she  had  instantly  sent  for  him,  and  thrown  herself 

xnto  his  arms,  in  an  agony  of  tears,  exclaiming,  '  If  my  brother 

Hiad  been  here,  he  never  would  have  suffered  me  to  have  been 

^hus  cruelly  handled !  *     Even  now  she  appears  not  to  have  been 

^undeceived.     She  extended  to  him  her  forgiveness  of  his  former 

Tebellion,   and  even  exerted  herself  to   compose  an  old  feud 

^tween  him  and  the  heads  of  the  opposite  party,  Bothwell  and 

Huntly. 

For  Damley,  he  not  only  disclosed  the  names  and  denounced 
the  deed  of  his  former  friends,  but  busied  himself  in  bringing 
them  to  justice.  Such  conduct  incensed  them  to  the  utmost; 
and  they  retaliated  by  laying  before  the  Queen  the  *  Bands/  or 
covenants,  proving  that  the  King  had  been  one  main  instrument 
of  the  conspiracy  against  her.  'Can  we  wonder,'  says  Mr. 
Tytler,  *  that  her  heart  was  almost  broken  by  the  discovenr ; 
that — ^to  use  the  words  of  Melvil — she  should  have  londUy 
lamented  the  King's  folly  and  unthankfulness ;  that  she  was 
compelled  to  withdnw  from  him  all  confidence;  and  in  solitary 
bittemeM  to  act  aatirely  for  herself  ? ' 

Such  Tiolent  shocks  and  sorrows  could  not  fail  to  impair  the 
QiieeD*s  health ;  and  there  seemed  great  reason  to  fear  that  she 
might  not  snryive  her  approaching  child-birth.  Her  mind  had 
become  hamoted  with  a  feverish  dread  that  Morton  and  his  savage 
associates — their  hands  yet  reeking  with  the  blood  of  Biccio^ 
bad  resolved  to  break  in  upon  her  during  the  pangs  of  her 
labour.*     Uncertain  of  the  result,  she  withdrew  into  Edinburgh 

*  Randolph  to  Cecil,  June  13, 1566.    MS.  Stete-Phptr  Oftce. 

Caatte, 
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Castle^  called  for  her  nobility,  took  measures  with  them  for  tb 
future  govenmient  of  her  kingdom,  made  her  will^  became  reooo 
ciled  with  the  King,  and  personally  arranged  every  thing,  eithc 
for  life  or  death.  Her  evil  forebodings  were  not  yet  to  be  fo! 
filled.  On  the  19th  of  June  she  gave  birth  in  safety  to  a  prinoe- 
James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland ;  James  the  First  of  England.  In 
letter  from  Mary,  during  her  captivity,  to  her  mother-in-law,  fl 
Countess  of  Lennox,  after  sadly  alluding  to  *  your  little  son  a 
my  only  child,'  she  adds,  '  I  have  borne  him,  and  God  knoi 
with  what  danger  to  him  and  me  both.*"^  A  mother's  li« 
can  find  full  reward  for  such  pains  and  perils  in  the  very  in&i 
that  caused  them :  but,  within  a  few  short  months,  the  hard  fi 
or  the  ill-conduct  of  Mary  tore  from  her — and  for  ever — h 
only  child. 

On  her  recovery,  the  Queen  showed  considerable  confidence' 
Murray,  on  whom  indeed  she  had  mainly  relied  when  first  d 
landed  in  Scotland.  At  his  intercession  she  consented  to  pardc 
Lethington,  a  most  versatile  and  unscrupulous  man,  evenacconfii 
to  the  low  standard  of  that  age  ;  but  so  sagacious,  subtle,  and  in 
nuating  as  to  be  always  welcome  to  any  party  that  he  joined.  SI 
was  also  induced  to  recall  the  Lairds  of  Gaidar,  Ormiston/anddw 
other  leaders  of  the  church  party  (excepting  Knox)  who  had  bei 
concerned  in  Riccio's  murder,  and  were  now  lurking  in  diffism 
concealments.  But  for  the  arch  conspirators,  Morton,  Rutbva 
and  their  associates  in  England,  Murray  as  yet  pleaded  in  vii 
though  aided  by  all  the  influence  of  Bothwell,  Huntly,  Argjl 
and  Lethington.  It  was  evident,  however,  at  the  time  to  an  act 
obser>'er  that  even  as  to  Morton  and  to  Ruthven  the  Queen  fR 
beginning  to  relent,  and  to  think  of  permitting  their  return. f  1 
the  King,  though  with  no  absolute  breach  between  them,  Mff 
showed  much  coldness  and  reserve ;  and  during  an  excnnio 
which  she  made  on  her  recovery  to  Alloa,  Stirling,  Meggetlan 
and  back  again  to  Edinburgh,  she  was  apparently  desirous  1 
avoid  his  company.  For  a  few  days  (August,  1566),  theexertioi 
of  the  French  ambassador  succeeded  in  producing  a  tempom 
reconciliation  between  them.:^  But  affection,  when  once  gm 
and  once  forfeited,  can  never  be  restored;  and  an  increaie 
alienation  followed  close  upon  this  shortlived  agreement  Nc 
had  failure  as  yet  borne  to  Darnley  its  usual  bitter  but  saluttf 
fruits;  it  had  not  corrected  his  judgment,  it  had  only  goaded bi 
pride.     He  bitterly  complained  of  the  neglect  into  which  he  \m 

*  Letter,  dated  Chateworth,  July  10, 1570,  and  printed  as  a  note  (B.)  to  Dr.RoW 
sou's  Dissertation  on  the  Murder  of  Daniley. 

t  Forster  to  Cecil,  Sept.  19,  1566.     MS.  State  Paper  Office. 
I  Keith,  Appendix,  p.  169. 
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ating  the  conduct  of  the  Queen  for  not  having  as  yet  restored 
lass  in  her  dominions.  His  intrigues  being  traced,  and  his 
"B  intercepted,  he,  instead  of  contrition  for  the  fault,  onlj  ez- 
;ed  anew  his  complaint  at  being  excluded  from  the  govem- 
,  and  sullenly  withdrew  to  fix  his  residence  at  Stirling. 
'e  he  pined  awhile  in  unpitied  solitude,  attended  only  by  his 
servants  or  dependants,  and  forsaken  by  all  the  suitors  for 
t  favour.  '  Among  the  nobles,'  says  Robertson, '  some  dreaded 
irious  temper,  others  complained  of  his  perfidiousness,  and  all 
lexn  despised  the  weakness  of  his  understanding  and  the  in- 
ancy  of  his  heart.'  *  Finding  himself  utterly  unable  to  form 
party  at  home,  he  embraced  the  desperate  resolution  of 
og  the  kingdom,  repairing  to  some  foreign  Court,  and  re- 
strating  against  the  cruelty  with  which  he  thought  himself 
sd.  He  communicated  this  wild  design  to  his  father,  the 
of  Lennox ;  and  Lennox,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  it, 
ined  to  impart  it  by  a  letter  to  the  Queen.  Mary  was  much 
aed  at  the  tidings.  She  perceived  the  disgrace,  that  her 
3Stic  troubles  should  be  thus  heralded  abroad,  and  the  danger 
Damley  might  become  a  pretext  or  an  instrument  in  the 
Is  of  any  power  that  might,  either  on  political  or  religious 
nds,  interfere  in  her  dominions.  There  followed  imme- 
ly  an  interview  between  her  and  Damley,  with  most  earnest 
instrances  against  his  intended  flight  both  from  herself  and 
all  the  Lords  of  the  Council.  Her  affectionate  and  endearing 
essions,  as  reported  in  a  letter  from  the  Lords  to  the  Queen 
her  of  France,  are  much  dwelt  on  in  her  favour  by  several 
srs,  especially  by  William  Tytler,  our  author's  grandfather, 
more  recently,  by  the  acute  and  learned  Lingard.f     There 
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murderous  ruffians,  whose  swords  or  whose  daggers  were  ready  at 
erery  bidding  of  their  master. 

It  has  been  argued  by  Mary*s  advocates  in  this  controversy^ 
a^bove  all  by  Goodall  and  Whitaker,  that  the  Queen  felt  no  un* 
worthy  fondness  for  Bothwell ;  that  her  confidence  was  due  to  his 
fidelity  ;  that  her  bounty  had  been  earned  by  his  services ;  that  she 
Eiever  forgot  her  duty  to  the  King  her  husband,  and  that  her  final 
union  with  Bothwell  in  the  ensuing  year  sprung  not  from  her 
a^ttachment  but  from  his  compulsion.     We  must  confess  that,  as  it 
seems   to   us,  this  theory,  already  shaken  to  its  foundations  by 
Robertson  and  Hume,  has  been  utterly  and  entirely  demolished 
by  Mr.  Laing  in  his  able  Dissertation.     We  think  it  incontro- 
fcreitible  that^  after  the  birth  of  the  prince,  Bothwell  gradually 
acquired  over  the  heart  of  Mary  a  guilty  and  absolute  ascendant. 
By  what  insensible  steps  her  gratitude  and  confidence  may  have 
cipened  into  tenderness,  or  how  soon  he  might  obtain  his  triumph, 
Ls  not  so  easy  to  determine.     Perhaps  even  the  perfidy  of  her 
own  attendants  may  have  conspired  to  her  ruin.     According  to 
ker  enemies,  she  afterwards  confessed  to  Murray,  at  Lochleven,  that 
■he  was  first  betrayed  to  Bothwell  on  her  return  to  Alloa  (in  Sep* 
Itember^  1566),  the  Lady  Reres  having,  without  her  sanction,  intro- 
daced  him  one  night  into  her  chamber.*    This  alleged  fact  appears 
Mhe  more  entitled  to  some  weighty  since  we  observe  that  it  was 
fcrought  forward  by  her  worst  accusers,  not  at  all  as  a  palliation,  but 
cDnly  ifor  a  proof  of  her  guilt.     It  is  also  much  confirmed  by  the 
■ninth  of  the  love-sonnets  ascribed  to  her,  which  distinctly  alludes  to 
mhe  same  transaction ;  and  adds,  that  it  cost  her  many  tears. f     If 
Whis  theory  be  well  founded^  it  must,  however^  be  acknowledged 
^hat  the  tears  which  Mary  mentions  did  not  long  continue  to  flow. 
JBut  we  lay  no  stress  on  these  conjectures.     Gt)d  forbid  that  we 
^dionld  ai^e  that  any  degree  of  misconduct  in  her  husband,  of 
«skill  in  her  lover,  or  of  treachery  in  her  attendants,  can  justify  a 
woman  for  dishonour !     Nay,  if  even  it  could  be  proved  or  pre- 
sumed that  Mary  had  not  absolutely  yielded  until  after  her  hus- 
band's deaths  we  should  still  arraign  her  of  having  relinquished  to 
Bothwell  the  entire  mastery  of  her  affections,  and  direction. of  her 
omdnct,  and  of  having  thus  enabled  him  and  other  worthless 
men  lo  perceive  that  Darnley  was  the  only  obstacle  between  him 
sad  her  hand. 

It  clianoed  that  about  this  time  disturbances  broke  out  upon 


*  BudMnan'f  Dettctioo,  6,  oompved  with  Keith,  p.  44A.     See  a  note  to 
Dinertatioiiy  vol.  ii.  p.  6. 

f  'Poor Imaimiiejetteiiiaiiitt lame, 

Prenuer,  qtumd  if  le  ik  de  oe  eoipe  DOgmwiu 
Doquel  alon  il  n*avait  pu  le  ooBur.^— Somi^tf  ix. 
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the  borders.     The  presence  of  the  Queen  was  needed  in  those 
districts^  and  accordingly  Mary,  attended  by  her  principal  mi- 
nisters, repaired  to  Jedburgh^  where  she  determined  to  hold  her 
courts  of  justice.     She  was  preceded  by  a  considerable  force,  and 
by  the  Earl  of  Bothwell^  as  lord  warden,  who  applied  himself 
with  his  usual  daring  energy  to  the  restoraticm  of  order.     On  the 
7th  of  October,  attempting  to  seize,  and  struggling  with  one  of 
the  ruffians,  Elliot  of  Park,  he  received  a  sudden  thrust  from  faia 
sword,  and  was  carried  off,  dangerously  wounded,  to  his  castle  of 
the  Hermitage.     Next  day  the  Queen  opened  her  courts  at  Jed- 
burgh ;  and  on  the  l5th  she  rode  forth  to  the  Hermitage  to  visit 
Bothwell,  a  distance  of  twenty  Scotch  miles,  remaining  with  him 
only  two  hours,  in  the  presence  of  other  statesmen,  and  returning 
the  same  night.     The  difficulties  and  haste  of  her  jommey  are 
still  recorded  in  the  tradition  of  the  country, — how  her  white 

Salfrey  sunk  into  a  morass,  which  retains  the  name  of  the  Queen's 
loss;  and  how  she  was  accompanied  by  only  ten  attendants.* 
It  is  possible  to  explain  her  visit  as  only  '  a  mark  of  regard  to  a 
subject  of  high  rank,  and  in  high  office,  who  had  nearly  lost  his 
life  in  the  execution  of  his  duty  ;*  but  a  more  tender  motive  may 
be  not  less  probably  surmised. 

Immediately  afterwards  the  Queen  was  seized  with  a  burning 
fever,  which  has  been  variously  ascribed  to  fatigue  of  body,  or  to 
anguish  of  mind.f  For  several  days  her  life  was  despaired  of. 
During  the  height  of  her  illness,  the  King  never  came  to 
see  her ;  and  a  visit  which  he  paid  some  time  after  the  peril  was 
over  was  short  and  cold.  *  C'est  une  faute  que  je  ne  puis 
excuser,'  writes  the  French  ambassador,  De  Croc.]|;  On  her 
recovery,  Mary,  still  weak  from  sickness,  proceeded  by  slow 
journeys  to  the  castle  of  Craigmillar,  very  near  Edinburgh,  where 
she  remained,  still  attended  by  her  principal  ministers,  and  by 
Bothwell,  who  had  now  recovered  of  his  wound.  Her  situation 
at  this  time  is  described  by  an  eye-witness,  the  French  am- 
bassador : — 

'  The  Queen  is  in  the  bands  of  the  physicians,  and  I  do  assure  you 
is  not  at  all  well ;  and  I  do  believe  the  principal  part  of  her  disease  to 
consist  of  a  deep  grief  and  sorrow.  Nor  does  it  seem  possible  to  make 
her  forget  the  same.  Still  she  repeats  these  words :  *^  1  could  wish  to  be 
dead.'*  You  know  very  well  that  the  injury  she  has  received  is  exceed- 
ing great,  and  her  Majesty  will  never  forget  it.    The  King,  her  hus- 

*  Laing*!  DiMertation,  vol.  i.  p.  17.  But  he  has  altogether  confounded  die  datm, 
from  relying  on  Buchanan,  and  miitaking  the  ambiguous  termf  of  the  Diary  called 
Murray's  or  Cecil's  (vol.  ii.  p.  85). 

t  *  By  what  I  coidd  wring  further  of  her  own  declaration  to  me,  the  root  of  it  u  the 
King.' — Lethington  to  Archbishop  Beatoun,  October  24,  1666. 

X  Keith,  Appendix,  p.  133. 
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l>and,  came  to  visit  her  at  Jedburgh  the  very  day  after  Captain  Hay 

«ame  away.     He  remained  there  but  one  single  night,  and  yet  in  that 

short  time  I  had  a  great  deal  of  conversation  with  him.     He  returned  to 

see  the  Queen  about  five  or  six  days  ago ;  and  the  day  before  yesterday 

lie  sent  word  to  desire  me  to  speak  with  him  half  a  league  from  this, 

**which  I  complied  with,  and  found  that  things  go  still  worse  and  worse. 

3.  think  he  intends  to  go  away  to-morrow ;  but  in  any  event  I  am  much 

«iS8ured  that  he  will  not  be  present  at  the  (prince's)  baptism.    To  speak 

'may  mind  freely  to  you,  I  do  not  expect,  upon  several  accounts,  any  good 

^«inderstanding  between  them,  unless  God  effectually  put  to  his  hand.    I 

aehall  only  name  two.     The  first  reason  is,  the  King  will  never  humble 

limself  as  he  ought ;  the  other  is,  the  Queen  cannot  perceive  any  one 

xiobleman  speaking  with  the  King,  but  presently  she  suspects  some  con- 

"•rivance  among  them.*  * 

A  t  this  very  time  the  busy  brain  and  black  heart  of  Lethington 
"M'erc  teeming  with  projects  to  sever  this  ill-starred  alliance.     In 
<^>njunction  with  Bothwell  and  Murray,  he  held  a  conference  at 
Oraigmillar  with  Huntly  and  Athol,  and  afterwards  laid  before  the 
<jaeen  their  joint  design.    This  was^  to  unite  their  efforts  to  procure 
SL  divorce  between  her  and  her  husband.     Pretexts  were  not  want- 
ing.    Damley's  infidelity  might  be  alleged ;  or  his  relation  within 
the  forbidden  degrees  of  kindred  might,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
pensation for  it,  afford  a  plausible,  or  at  least  in  that  age  no  unusual 
ground.    Lethington  also  stipulated  as  a  preliminary  for  the  pardon 
of  the  Earl  of  Morton  and  his  confederates  in  England.     To  these 
proposals,  when  laid  before  hcr^  Mary  declared  that  she  was  willing 
to  agree,  under  the  conditions  that  the  process  of  divorce  should 
be  legale  and  its  effect  not  prejudicial  to  the  rights  of  her  8on« 
It  was  then  remarked,  that  after  the  divorce  it  would  be  better 
that  Darnley  should  live  in  a  remote  part  of  the  country^  at  a 
distance  from  the  Queen^  or  retire  to  France.     Upon  this  Mary, 
relenting,  drew  back  from  the  proposal^  expressed  a  hope  that  he 
mlglit  return  to  a  better  mind^  and  declared  her  own  willingness 
rather   to  pass  into  France  herself,  and  remain  there^   till   he 
acknowledged  his  faults.     Hereupon  Lethington  made  this  re- 
markable reply : — 

'  Madam,  soucy  f  y^  not  we  are  here  of  the  principal  of  your  Grace's 
nobility  and  council,  tliat  shall  not  find  the  mean  well  to  make  your 
Majesty  quit  of  him  without  prejudice  of  your  son,  and  albeit  that  my 
Loid  of  Murray,  here  present,  be  little  less  scrupulous  for  a  Protestant 
than  your  Grace  is  for  a  Papist,  I  am  assured  he  will  look  through  his 
fingers,  aud  will  behold  our  doings,  and  say  nothing  thereto.' 

To  these  words  Mary  immediately  answered  the  following  : — 

*  Monsieur  de  Croc  to  ArcUnshop  Bestomi,  December  %  1566. 
f  A  French  word — m  touciet^ — ^Uie  meuuiig  here  ii^  *  mind  yt  not,'  /  do  yoa  not 
eouider.* 
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*  I  will  that  ye  do  nothing  whereby  any  spot  may  be  laid  to  my 
honour  or  conscience ;  and  therefore  I  pray  you  rather  let  the  matter 
be  in  the  state  it  is,  abiding  that  God  of  his  goodness  put  remedy 
thereto,  than  that  ye,  believing  to  do  me  service,  may  possibly  turn  to 
my  hurt  or  displeasure.' 

*'  Madam,'  said  Lethington,  '  let  us  guide  the  matter  among  ua,  and    . 
your  grace  shall  see  nothing  but  good,  and  approved  by  parliament.'  * 

Of  this  extraordinary  conversation,  which  we  have  laid  fully— 
before  the  reader,  it  is  certainly  difficult,  as  Mr.  Tytler  observeSj.^ 
to  determine  the  precise  import.     It  appears  to  us  that  Lething — 
ton,  in  his  second  proposal,  intended  to  hint  at  a  murder^  but  ir^ 
terms  so  dark  and  ambiguous  that  he  might  be  able,  if  be  founcf 
it  misliked,  to  shelter  himself  within  the  terms  of  his  first  design. 
In  either  case  Mary's  answer  is  clear  and  peremptory :   an  ex- 
press command  to  do  nothing  that  might  anect  her  bonour   or 
conscience,  and  a  threat  of  her  displeasure.     Upon  this  Letbing- 
ton  appears  to  avail  himself  of  the  subterfuge  he  had  provided, 
and  reverts  to  his  first  project  of  divorce,  promising  tbe  Queen 
that  she  shall '  see  nothing  but  good,  and  approved  by  parliament,' 
which  an  assassination  could  never  be.     So  far  therefore  as  this 
conversation  goes,  it  must  at  its  close  have  left  Mary  under  the 
impression  that  her  advisers  would  endeavour  to  frame  a  scheme 
of  divorce,  without  injury  to  her  son,  and  with  the  approbation  of 
her  parliament. 

Lethington,  however,  hiid  private  motives  of  his  own  for  pre- 
ferring a  scheme  of  murder  to  a  scheme  of  divorce.  The  latter, 
with  approbation  of  parliament,  and  with  a  public  recognition  of 
the  young  prince's  rights,  could  only  be  obtained  by  uniting  his 
efforts  with  a  majority  of  other  nobles  and  statesmen,  and  thus 
giving  them  an  equal  or  superior  claim  to  the  favour  of  tbe  Queen. 
Nor  would  they  certainly  have  approved  a  divorce  without  some 
pledge  or  intimation  as  to  the  Queen's  re-marriage,  and  the  choice 
of  her  future  husband  ;  and  it  appears  probable  that  the  larger 
number — at  all  events  the  great  party  of  the  Hamiltons — would 
have  insisted,  as  afterwards  at  Lochleven,  on  a  son  of  tbe  Duke 
of  Chastelherault.  If,  on  the  other  hand^  Darnley  were  removed 
by  murder,  especially  in  such  a  manner  as  to  implicate  tbe  fair 
fame  of  the  Queen,  it  would  bind  her  indissolubly  In  interest  to 
the  statesmen  who  planned,  or  the  suitor  who  perpetrated  it,  and 
enable  them  ever  afterwards  to  maintain  the  leading  part  in  her 
councils.  But  besides  and  above  these  motives  of  crooked 
policy,  there  was  also,  it  would  seem,  an  impulse  of  savage  ven- 
geance.    Darnley's  conduct  after  the  death  of  Kiccio  had  touc)ied 

to  the  quick  his  betrayed  confederates :  ^  tbe  consequence,'  says 

■^■^^-^~^— ^— ^ —         —  .  .^_  I 

*  See  Andenou's  Collections,  vol.  i?.,  part  ii.,  p.  189. 

Mr. 


>nourablj,  shall  we  say,  or  only  cautiously — tippears  to  have 
1  aloof  from  the  rest ;  content  that  his  schemes  of  vengeance 
Id  be  wrought  out  by  other  hands.  The  Queen's  rising 
ion  for  Bothwell,  which  could  be  no  secret  to  any  of  the 
smen  at  Craigniillar,  might  embolden  them  to  act  not  only 
out  her  previous  knowledge,  but  against  her  express  com- 
3.     They  might  suppose  that,  when  once  the  deed  was  done, 

should  easily  succeed,  either  in  disarming  her  resentment, 
iverting  her  suspicions  from  themselves. 

ccording  to  the  ferocious  custom  of  those  times,  a  '  band '  or 
ement  for  the  murder  of  Darnley  was  prepared :  it  is  said  to 
been  written  by  Sir  James  Balfour,  then  a  follower  of  Both- 

and  signed  by  Lethington,  Huntly,  Argyle,and  Balfour  him- 
he  instrument  being  then  deposited  in  Bothw ell's  hands.  It 
ured  their  determination  that  the  King,  as  '  a  young  fool,  and 
d  tyrant,  should  not  reign  nor  bear  rule'  over  them ;  that 
;fore  he  must  be  cut  off,  and  that  they  should  all  stand  by 

other  and  defend  the  deed.* 

-om  Craigmillar,  the  Queen,  utterly  unconscious  of  these 
flous  designs  that  were  soon  so  deeply  to  affect  her  own  peace 
ame^  proceeded  to  Stirling  for  the  baptism  of  her  infant  son. 
bad  requested  her  *  good  sister'  of  England  to  be  the  god - 
.er.  Elizabeth  despatched  the  Earl  of  Bedford  as  her  ambas- 
%  and  appointed  the  Countess  of  Argyle  (Mary's  natural 
')  as  her  representative.  The  ceremony  took  place  on  the  1 7th 
ecember,  with  much  magnificence.  It  was  performed  by  the 
ibishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  acajrding  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
I,  and  the  Royal  infant  received  the  names  of  Charles  James, 
the  King,  although  he  was  then  living  in  the  palace,  was 
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there  be  auy  good  expected  from  him The  Queen  behaved 

admirably  well  all  the  time  of  the  baptism,  and  showed  so  mva^ll  ^ 
nestnesB  to  entertain  all  the  goodly  company  in  the  best  mannas'*  ^ 
this  made  her  forget,  in  a  good  measure,  her  former  ailments.  yIi 

am  of  the  mind  that  she  will  give  us  some  trouble  as  yet ;  nor  ca.^  '' 
brought  to  think  otherwise,  so  long  as  she  continues  so  pensi^^  flj 
melancholy.     She  sent  for  me  yesterday,  and  I  found  her  laid  cum  ^ 
weeping  sore,  and  she  complained  of  a  grievous  pain  in  her  side/ 

On  the  24th  of  December  the  Queen  set  out  to  p«^^|  ^ 
Christmas  festivities  at  Drummond  Castle.  She  had  sign^^^^ 
the  day  before  an  Act  confirming  or  enlarging  the  coveai^^\^.i 
jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  probably  ^^  j^ 
view  to  her  own  desired  divorce.i*  Another  Act,  which  abooir 
time  the  Queen  granted  to  the  renewed  entreaties  of  Botl^' 
and  his  confederates,  including,  on  this  occasion,  Murray, 
seconded  by  Bedford  the  En«:lish  ambassador,  was  a  paido^^^ 
the  Earl  of  Morton  and  the  other  exiles  in  England,  for  ^J^ 
murder  of  Riccio,  to  the  number  of  seventy-six  persons.  Bcri^^^ 
their  bitter  hatred  of  Damley,  Bothwell  trusted  to  find  di^j^ 
grateful  friends  to  himself  for  his  intercession,  and  ready  auxiliai^^ 
in  his  flagitious  schemes.  Accordingly  when  in  January,  1«^^^L 
Morton  was  on  his  road  to  Edinburgh,  and  had  taken  upl^^ 
residence  at  Whittingham,  the  seat  of  his  kinsman  ArchBid^ 
Douglas,  he  was  joined  there  by  Lethington  and  Bothwell.  TbK 
object  of  their  visit  was  immediately  explained  in  the  prefeno»l^ 
Douglas,  Bothwell  declaring  their  determination  to  murder  di^ 
King,  and  adding,  as  an  inducement  to  Morton  to  join  the  pWv 
that  it  had  the  Queen's  consent.  This  proposal  was  howe?er  ~ 
dined  by  Morton,  not  so  much  from  any  feelings  of  horror — ^wUi 
indeed  would  scarcely  have  beseemed  the  planner  of  Riceio's 
— but  because,  he  said,  he  was  unwilling  to  merldle  with  new  troo^. 
ble  when  he  had  scarcely  got  rid  of  the  old.  Again  in  a  aeooal 
interview,  Bothwell  and  Lethington  renewed  their  importnnifiiA, 
and  again  they  urged  that  all  was  done  at  the  Queeii*i  dB0li& 
*  Bring  me  then,'  said  Morton,  '  the  Queen*8  hand- writ  of  tUp 
matter  for  a  warrant,  and  then  I  shall  give  you  an  answer.*  Up 
hand- writing  Bothwell  and  Lethington  were  never  able  to  prodno&l^ 

*  Monsieur  de  Croc  to  Archbishop  Beatoun,  December  23,  156G.  Sir  John  Fonli' 
writes  to  Cecil,  December  11th;  'The  Earl  of  Bo^well  is  appointed  to  leoriff  tkt 
ambassadors ;  and  all  things  fur  the  cluristening  are  at  his  Lordship's  af^intmoit*' 

t  Compare  Whitaker  (vol.  iii.  p.  370,  &c.)  and  William  Tytlcr  (rol.  iLp.«0 
with  a  note  in  Laing*s  Appendix,  No.  2.  It  is  a  branch  of  this  contioyeisy  mors  p^ 
plexing  than  important,  how  far  ^e  Archbishop*s  consistorial  jurisdiction  bad  orbtdtft 
been  curtailed  by  tlie  Reformation. 

X  The  autliority  for  these  interviews  is  the  confession  of  the  Earl  of  lffortoa,te*^ 
1581,  the  day  before  his  execution.  It  is  observed  by  Robertson  as  a  proof  of  tfi*  ^^ 
city  of  these  times,  tliat  Morton^  in  this  his  dying  confession,  speal^s  ot  *  David*s  alam^ 
ter*  tis  coolly  as  if  it  had  I>cen  au  innocent  or  jmiiseworthy  deed. 

Soon 
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Soon  afterwards  they  sent  back  Archibald  Douglas  with  this 
message : — *  Show  the  Earl  Morton  that  the  Queen  will  hear  no 
speech  of  that  matter  appointed  unto  him.'*     This  seems  to  in- 
dicate that,  so  far  from  their  former  fictions  of  the  Queen's  con- 
sent, they  durst  not  even  name  the  project  in  her  presence ;  nor 
can  we  concur  with  Mr.  Laing  in  thinking  that  what  Morton  de- 
manded was  a  formal  warrant  under  the  Qiieen's  hand,  command- 
ing the  murder,  which  even  a  guilty  party  to  the  crime  would  be 
restrained  in  prudence  from  granting. f     The  words  of  Morton  to 
Lethington  and  Bothwell  seem  rather  to  import,  that  if  he  should 
see  the  Queen's  approbation  of  which  they  spoke,  confirmed  in  her 
own  hand- writing,  he  should  consider  that  a  proof  of  their  word 
and  an  authority  for  his  conduct.     And  if,  as  is  affirmed  by  Mary's 
accusers,  there  had  been  expressions  in  her  letters  to  Bothwell 
previous  to  the  murder,  clearly  proving  her  participation,  Both- 
well  would  no  doubt  have  shown  them  to  Morton  in  the  hopes  of 
obtaining  a  co-operation  of  which  he  was  evidently  most  desirous. 
The  pardon  granted  by  the  Queen  to  Morton  and  his  brother 
exiles  was  most  unwelcome  to  the   King,  who  r^arded  these 
his  old  confederates  as  now  his  mortal  enemies.     In  token  of  his 
displeasure  he  abruptly  left  the  Court  at  Stirling,  and  took  up  his 
residence  with  his  father  Lennox  at  Glasgow.     Soon  afterwards 
he  was  seized  with  an  illness  so  sudden  and  so  violent,  that  it 
gave  rise  to  rumours  of  poison,  but  unjustly,  for  ere  long  the 
symptoms   of  the  small-pox  became  clear  and  manifest     The 
Qneen  immediately  despatched  her  own  physician  to  attend  him,;); 
but  in  other  respects  showed  as  little  concern  for  his  danger  as 
lie  had  for  hers  at  Jedburgh  :  nor  indeed,  considering  his  conduct 
since  his  marriage  and  her  own  growing  passion  for  Bothwell, 
Can  it  be  supposed  that  she  offered  up  any  very  ardent  vows  for 
hin  recovery.     From  Drummond  Castle  she  removed  to  TuUi- 
bardine,  and  from  Tulhbardine  to  Stirling,  where  she  remauncd  a 
iortnight,  and  where  Lethington  was  married  to  one  of  her  Marys. § 
Xf  eoLnwhile,  the  King,  after  several  days  of  imminent  danger,  was 
gradually  recovering,  but  still  remained  in  a  feeble  and  languish- 
ing   condition.     During   his  convalescence  he   appears  to  have 
I'everted  to  his  foolish  schemes ;  or  at  least  his  former  conduct  ez- 
jK>sed  him  to  the  imputation  of  thenf.     It  was  reported,  though 

*  ]>tter  of  Archibald  Doagki  to  Queen  Mary,  April,  1586. 
-|-  Laing*!  Diaertation,  vol.  i.,  p.  28. 
I  £arlofBedfordtoCecil,  January  9, 1567. 

§  When  in  1548' Mary,  tibtn  'a  beautiful  infant  in  her  ninth  year,'  was  sent  to 

Stance,  '  tiiere  enriiarkca  with  her  four  Marys,  children  of  a  like  age  and  name  with 

Wnelfy  aelactMi  as  her  playmates  from  the  families  of  Fleming,  Beatoun,  Seyton,  and 

lAwiag^tOD.*  (Trtkr^s  History,  vol.  vi.,  p.  53.)    See  also  the  Ene  old  ballad  of  '  The 

Qncen't  Marie/  in  the  Bolder  MinstrelBy,   with  Sir  Walter  Scott's   illustrations. 

^Vol.iii.f.991.    Edition,  1893.) 

we 


iyi\^^^  "wi«  II.-*.  ^Ti'j  mm.    1  ai» ' 

«nri  xfjfn^  ^^.t'i^k]  uhrm^  of  dir^  tint  be 

ftx  Un  Tfitif^^mf.^  at  err  n^iar  her  own  Cooit.     Wnh 

0li#f  t^  f/.Tth   ^J^niurT  2'2m}.   1567'    to  visit   bim  at  G 

1ii#T^  it^'tnt  w*  t^tu^fu  whaterer  :o  belicTe  that  anr 

fnjn¥iiV\s9i'.fm  fsn  hf^  pirt  :^t  this  dme  cooid  be 

lf*#l  '^/Tirrf-ri  Uf  mskkf  th^rn  so,  and  odIt  two  davs  beloflv 

writt^m   t/i  lf#T  ambiissador   in   France,    inrncbuir 

K'tn$(n  f'4fnt\uci  in  timns  of  mncti  sererilT.f 

iht  th#?  S^'jrd  of  Jannarr  the  Queen  anired  at  Glavnr :  and  it  ii 
ftf/tn  th^i^  tfiat  thp  two  first  of  her  alleeed  letlen  to  Bothvdl 
nr^'  Mu\  Uf  hfirtr  kn^ftt  written.     We  shall  hereafter  adrert  to  thf 
much  tMfnUrfl  r|tj#'fttion  of  their  anthenticitv ;  at  present  we  viU 
tmly  iAiWtrTvv,  that  i\iet  first  contains  the  following  words  as  to  tbe 
riml  of^jfii  of  hi<T  journey  : — *  In  the  end  I  asked  him  whether  h^ 
wiFtilfl  ((o  in  i\\f.  Kn^linh  ship?     He  doth  disavow  it,  andsw 
m,  but  i'iix\U*%wi*\\\  to  have  spiken  with  the  men.*     It  would 
\umv\vr,  that  Darnlcy's  wa>'ward  temper  had  been  softened  ^Bif^^^ 
his  mrknfss.      Wh#'n  Mary  first  came  U)  see  him  in  his  chamber, 
h«  hanti'nf'il,  afiiT  thf  first  ^reetin^s,  to  profess  his  deep  repent- 
Muv  for  hJH  I'rrors.  pleailinp;  his  youth  and  his  ill-advisers.     After 
soini*  fiirtlifr  convcTsation  Mary  proposed  that  he  should  retuni 
with  her  to  Ornicmillar,  adding  that^  as  he  was  still  but  little  able 
lo  travrl,  sho  hnd  provided  a  litter  for  the  journey.     Damley  dc- 
C'lari'd  his  readiness  to  accompany  her,  if  she  would  oonaent  thtt 
thry  shoidd  live  tof^othrr  ns  before.     She  promised  that  it  should 

*  Ki'ith,  l>n«r.  viii.,  mhI  liolN*rtMrari  Hittory,  book  iv. 
\  Mury  to  Arrtiliisliop  Ik'Hfuiin,  Jooiiary  20, 1567. 
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hereafter ;  but  added  that,  in  the  fint  place,  he  must  be 
igfhly  cleansed  of  bis  sickness,  which  she  hoped  he  soon 

be,  as  he  must  use  the  bath  and  a  course  of  medicine  at 
nillar.  We  are  persuaded,  however,  that  the  Queen  never 
*lj  intended  the  complete  reconciliation  which  she  pro- 
,  but  used  this  artifice  to  gain  time  and  to  prevent  the 
cation. 

>ursuancc  of  this  conversation  the  Queen  carried  her  bus- 
>y  slow  journeys  from  Glasgow  to  Edinburgh,  where  they 
1  on  the  last  day  of  January.  As  we  have  seen,  she  had 
sd  Craigmillar  for  their  residence ;  but  this  purpose  was 
umged,  and  she  conducted  the  King  to  a  suburb  called  the 
•f  Field,  occupied  by  the  town  residence  of  the  Duke  dc 
dherault  and  other  houses  and  gardens.     The  house  to 

Mary  and  Damley  repaired  had  formerly  belonged  to 
>rebcndaries ;  who  were  expelled  at  the  Reformation^  and 
mse  was  forfeited  to  dhe  Crown;  but  the  Queen  had 
granted  it  as  a  gift  to  Robert  BaJfour,  a  brother  of  Sir 
,  and  one   of  Bothwell's  creatures.     In   this   house  the 

slept  in  a  lower  chamber,  and  the  King  in  one  imme- 

above  it,  with  a  bath,  or  rather  a  vat  for  bathing,  ad- 
Their  apartments  were  small  and  scarcely  suited  to  the 
dignity,  yet  the  reasons  assigned  by  Mary  for  not  bringing 
;y  at  once  to  Holyrood  seem  clear  and  sufficient ;  for,  be- 
lat  the  palace  was  judged,  from  its  low  site,  to  be  unhealthy 
tie  fitted  for  a  man  recovering  from  sickness,  the  young 
resided  there,  and  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
m  from  small-pox.  At  Craigmillar  or  at  Kirk  of  Field, 
leen  and  her  physician  might  attend  Darnley  and  yet  not 
from  her  son.  In  like  manner  Mary*s  father,  the  late 
had  once  in  his  infancy  been  removed  from  Holyrood  to 
lillar  for  better  air.* 
must  now  advert  to  another  train  of  events  in  the  same 

which  seems  to  connect  itself  with  the  conspiracy  against 
y,  and  which  has  been  for  the  first  time  brought  to  light  by 
'ytler*s   labours   at  the   State-Paper  Office.      It  is  still 
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reached  Berwick  when,  on  the  17  th  of  January^  she  wrote  to  de- 
sire that  he  should  be  apprehended^  as  he  was  a  thief  and  had 
absconded  with  money.  Sir  William  Drury,  who  commanded  at 
Berwick  for  Qaeen  Elizabeth^  appears  to  have  found  upon 
Lutyni's  person,  or  by  some  other  means  obtained^  a  secret  letter, 
which  Lutyni  had  just  received  from  his  friend  Joseph  Ricdo; 
and  this  letter  Drury  immediately  forwarded  to  Cecil.  It  con- 
vinced himself  that  there  was  in  agitation  some  gpreat  and  im- 
portant secret,  known  both  to  Lutyni  and  to  Riccio :  and,  with 
reference  to  Mary's  own  anxiety  for  the  seizing  of  Lutyni,  he 
observes : — 

*'  I  think,  by  what  I  can  gather,  that  it  is  not  the  money  the  Queen 
seeketh  so  much,  as  to  recover  his  person,  for  I  have  learned  the  man 
had  credit  there,  and  now  the  Queen  mistrusteth  lest  he  should  ofiisr  his 
service  here  in  England,  and  thereby  might,  with  better  occasion,  utter 
something  either  prejudicial  to  her,  or  that  she.  would  be  loth  should 
be  disclosed  but  to  those  she  pleaseth.'  * 

Drury  also  found  that  Lutyni  was  accused  of  having  pryed  into 
the  Queen's  private  papers,  j  and  the  man  himself  appeared  in  the 
greatest  alarm,  affirming  that,  if  he  were  sent  back  to  Scotland,  it 
would  be  to  '  a  prepared  death/  J  In  the  result,  Drury  received 
orders  from  Cecil  not  to  deliver  up  Lutyni  at  this  time.  Thus  far 
then  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  Queen  suspected  Lutyni  of  having 
seen  among  her  private  papers  some  letters  from  Bothwell  to  her, 
or  from  herself  to  Bothwell,  and  of  having  thus  become  privy  to 
her  guilty  passion.  But  the  confidential  letter  from  Joseph 
Riccio  to  Lutyni  seems  to  prove  that  there  was  a  dark  and  por- 
tentous secret  yet  behind,  known  to  themselves,  but  unknown  to 
the  Queen.  Riccio  informs  Lutyni  that  the  Queen  had  determined 
to  examine  him  herself  on  his  return ;  that  the  matter  was  of  life 
and  death  to  themselves ;  and  that  everything  depended  on  his 
continuing  to  deceive  the  Queen,  and  adhering  to  the  tale  already 
told  her.     Here  are  Riccio's  own  expressions: — 

^  La  Reffina  m'  ha  detto  che  vuol  parlare  a  voi  in  segreto,  e  pigliate 
guardia  delli  dire  come  vi  ho  scritto  e  non  altramente,  a  fin  che  nostra 
parola  si  confronti  1'  una  k  1'  altra,  e  ne  voi  ne  io  non  sareno  in  pena 
nessuna. . .  .e  vi  prego  di  aver  pieta  di  mi,  e  non  voler  esser  causa  de 
mia  morte.' 

Now,  then,  what  could  be  this  portentous  secret — this  secret 
to  Mary  herself — unless  the  impending  conspiracy  for  Darnley's 
murder  ?     On  the  theory  of  those  who  accuse  her  of  participation 


*  Drury  to  Cecil,  Jan.  23, 1567. 

f  The  words  iii  Riccio's  letter  are,  *  Che  voi  Imvevi  buttato  le  maiii  iielle  pappieri 
della  Regina." 

♦  Drury  to  Cecil,  Feb.  7,  1567. 
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in  that  crime,  she  was  cognisant  not  only  of  the  general  dciign, 
but  of  each  scheme  and  step  as  it  proceeded  :  this  indeed  is  the 
very  basis  of  their  argrument.  What  further  mystery  could  then 
remain,  which,  if  even  she  suspected,  she  was  not  to  be  allowed 
to  discover?  It  is  certainly  possible^  as  Mr.  Tytler  suggests, 
that  the  letter  may  refer  to  some  other  state  secret,  unconnected 
with  Bothwell  or  with  Darnley :  but,  considering  the  dates,  this 
is  highly  improbable ;  and,  on  the  whole,  though  admitting  the 
circumstances  to  be  obscure,  we  think  them  not  easily  to  be 
reconciled,  either  with  the  Queen's  innocence  as  regarding  the 
adultery,  or  with  her  guilt  as  regarding  the  murder.* 

The  conspiracy  meanwhile  was  rapidly  ripening.  On  the  very 
day  before  the  fatal  event,  the  Earl  of  Murray  left  Edinburgh  for 
St.  Andrew's,  on  the  pretence  of  visiting  his  wife,  fully  aware, 
in  all  probability,  of  the  impending  crime,  but  too  cautious  either 
to  assist  or  to  prevent  it.  The  state  of  the  plot  just  before  its  exe- 
cution will  best  appear  from  a  conversation  between  Bothwell 
and  a  foreign  servant  of  the  name  of  Nicholas  Hubert,  but  more 
commonly  known  by  the  nickname  of  French  Paris.  This  ser- 
rant,  formerly  his  own,  Bothwell  had,  some  months  before,  pre- 
>'ailed  upon  the  Queen  to  take  into  her  household ;  and  now, 
requiring  his  assistance,  revealed  to  him  the  whole  design.  Paris 
remonstrated  with  him  on  the  danger  : — *  Car  chacun  criera  ha 
haro !  sur  vous  et  vous  le  verroz.*     But  here  is  Both  well's  reply : 

*  Eh,  b^te  que  tu  es  (dit  il),  ponses  tu  que  je  fais  ceci  tout  seul  de 
moi-m^me?. . . .  J*ai  deja  Leddington,  qui  est  estimt^  Tun  des  meilleurs 
esprits  de  ce  pays-ci,  et  qui  est  Tentrepreneur  de  tuut  ceci ;  et  apr^ 
j'ti  Monsieur  d'Argyle,  mon  frere  Monsieur  de  Hontlye,  Monsieur  de 
Afortan,  Ruthen,  et  Lindsay.      Ces  trois  la  une  fois  ue  me  fauldront 
j^unais,  car  j'ai  pftrl6  pour  leur  grace^  et  j'ai  tous  les  signes  de  ceux-ci 
9ue  ye  t'ai  nommtfe,  mais  tu  es  uu  b^te  et  pauvre  d'esprit  qui  ue  merite 
^^entendrc  chose  dc  consequence Mais  Monsieur,  ce  dis  je,  Mon- 
sieur le  Comte  de  Morra  (Murray),  je  vous  prie  de  me  dire  quelle  part 
celui  li^  prend? — Ce  dit  il :  II  ne  ge  veut  point  meler. — Monsieur  (ce 
^is-je)  il  est  sage. — Adonc  Monsieur  de  Boduel  (Bothwell)  retoumela 
^^te  vers  moi,  et  me  dit :  Monsieur  de  Morra !  Monsieur  de  Morra !  il 
^e  veut  n'aider  ni  nuire,  mais  c'est  tout  un  !'  f 

Tlii«  conversation  is  derived  from  the  first  confession  of  Paris 
l^efore  his  execution  as  an  accessary  to  the  murder.     We  shall 

*  The  entire  letter  of  Jotepli  Riccio  »  printed  in  Mr.  Teller's  Appendix,  p.  444. 

*riie  tnfawqueot  steps  of  this  transaction  appear  to  strengthen  our  view  of  it.     Joseph 

H.iccio  was  pnblicly  accused  by  Lennox  as  one  of  the  munlerers  of  his  son — a  pre- 

^umptian  to  what  his  pre\'ious  secret  referred.     Lu^^ii  was  sent  back  to  Scothmd  under 

%  aaAe-coaduct,  soon  alter  Darnley 's  death;  Mary  did  not  see  him,  but  he  was  examined 

Ky  Bodiwell,  by  whom  be  was  courteously  dismissed,  and  the  Queen  sent  him  a  small 

prcaent  (^irty  crowns).— Drury  to  Cecil,  Feb.  19th  and  28tli,  1567. 

t  rint  ConfesBon  of  Psris^  August  9,  1569. 

presently 
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presently  explain  the  different  denfrees  of  credit  which  appear 
due  to  his  two  confessions;  meanwhile  we  may  observe  that, 
according  to  this,  Bothwell,  though  sufficiently  unreserved  in  his 
confidence,  drops  no  hint  of  participation  or  privity  on  the  part 
of  the  Queen. 

We  are  now  come  to  the  last  scene  of  this  dark  and  appalling 
tragedy,  and  we  will  give  it  in  the  very  words  of  Mr.  Tytler : — 

*  On  Sunday,  the  9th  of  February,  Bastian,  a  foreigner,  belonging  to 
the  household  of  the  Queen,  was  to  be  married  at  Holyrood.  The  bride 
was  one  of  her  favourite  women,  and  Mary,  to  honour  their  union,  had 
promised  them  a  masque.  The  greatest  part  of  that  day  she  passed 
with  the  King.  They  appeared  to  be  on  the  most  affectionate  terms ; 
and  she  declared  her  intention  of  remaining  all  night  at  the  Kirk  of 
Field.  It  was  at  this  moment,  when  Damley  and  the  Queen  were 
engaged  in  conversation,  that  Hay  of  Tallo,  Hepburn  of  Bolton,  and 
other  ruffians,  whom  Bothwell  had  hired  for  the  purpose,  secretly  en- 
tered the  chamber  which  was  under  the  King's,  and  deposited  on  the 
floor  a  large  quantity  of  gunpowder  in  bags.  They  then  laid  a  train, 
which  was  connected  with  a  •*  lunt,"  or  slow  match,  and  placed  every- 
thing in  readiness  for  its  being  lighted.  Some  of  them  now  hurried 
away,  but  two  of  the  conspirators  remained  on  the  watch :  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  Mary,  who  still  sat  with  her  husband  in  the  upper  chamber, 
recollected  her  promise  of  giving  the  masque  at  Bastian's  wedding, 
and  taking  farewell  of  Damley,  embraced  him,  and  left  the  house  with 
her  suite. 

'  Soon  after  the  King  retired  to  his  bed-chamber.  Since  his  illness 
there  appeared  to  have  been  a  great  change  in  him ;  he  had  become 
more  thoughtful,  and  thought  had  brought  with  it  repentance  of  his 
former  courses.  He  lamented  that  there  were  few  men  whom  he  could 
trust ;  and  at  times  he  would  say  that  he  knew  he  should  be  shin ; 
complaining  that  he  was  hardly  dealt  with.  But  from  these  sorrows  he 
had  sought  refuge  in  religion ;  and  it  was  remarked  that^  on  this  very 
night,  his  last  in  this  world,  he  had  repeated  the  55th  Psalm,  which  he 
would  often  read  and  sing.  After  his  devotions  he  went  to  bed,  and 
fell  asleep ;  Taylor,  his  page,  being  beside  him  in  the  same  apartment. 
This  was  the  moment  seized  by  the  murderers,  who  still  lurked  in  the 
lower  room,  to  complete  their  dreadful  purpose ;  but  their  miserable 
victim  was  awakened  by  the  noise  of  their  false  keys  in  the  lock  of  his 
apartment ;  and,  rushing  down  in  his  shirt  and  pelisse,  endeavoured  to 
make  his  escape,  but  he  was  intercepted  and  strangled,  after  a  despe- 
rate resistance ;  his  cries  for  mercy  being  heard  by  some  women  in 
the  nearest  house.  The  page  was  also  strangled,  and  their  bodies  car- 
ried into  a  small  orchard  without  the  garden- wall,  where  they  were 
found  ;  the  King  in  his  shirt  only,  and  the  pelisse  by  his  side. 

*  Amid  the  conflicting  stories  of  the  ruffians,  who  were  executed,  it  is 
difficult  to  arrive  at  the  whole  truth.  But  no  doubt  rests  on  the  part 
acted  by  Bothwell,  the  arch-conspirator.  He  had  quitted  the  King^s 
apartments  with  the  Queen,  and  joined  the  festivities  in  the  palace,  from 

which 
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which  about  midnight  he  stole  away,  changed  his  dress,  and  rejoined 
the  murderers,  who  waited  for  him  at  the  Kirk  of  Field.     His  arrival 
was  the  signal  to  complete  their  purpose ;  the  match  was  lighted,  but 
burnt  too  slow  for  their  breathless  impatience,  and  they  were  stealing 
forward  to  examine  it  when  it  took  effect.      A  loud  noise,  like  the 
bursting  of  a  thunder- cloud,  awoke  the  sleeping  city :  the  King's  house 
Has  torn  in  pieces  and  cast  into  the  air;  and  the  assassins,  nurrying 
from  the  spot  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  regained  the  palace.     Here 
Bothwell  had  scarcely  undressed  and  gone  to  bed  when  the  cry  arose  in 
the  city  that  the  Kirk  of  Field  had  been  blown  up,  and  the  King  mur- 
dered.    The  news  flew  quickly  to  Holyrood;  and  a  servant,  rushing 
into   hia  chamber,  imparted  the  dreadhil  tidings.     He  started  up  in 
well-feigned  astonishment,  and  shouted  ^^  Treason  !  "     He  was  joined 
next  moment  by  Huntly,  a  brother  conspirator,  and  immediately  these 
two  noblemen,  with  others  belonging  to  the  Court,  entered  the  Queen's 
apartments,  when  Mary  was  made  acquainted  with  the  dreadful  fate  of 
her    husband.      She  was  horror-struck,  shut  herself  up  in  her  bed- 
chamber, and  seemed  overwhelmed  with  gorrow.* — vol,  vii.pp.  81-84. 

After  remaining  for  some  days  secluderl  in  her  chamber  (from 
wbicb  the  light  of  clay  was  shut  out),  the  Queen  removed  to  the 
house  of  Lord  Seyton,    at  no  great  distance  from   Ddinburgli, 
accompanied  by  the  same  ministers  as  before — Both  well,  Argyle, 
Huntly,  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  Secretary  Lething- 
ton.      '  It  is  acknowledged  by  all,'  sfiys  Dr.  Lingard,  '  that  the 
Queen  acted  at  first  as  an  innocent  woman  would  have  acted.'* 
This    view  of  the   case   is   controverted    by   Mr.  Tytler,    who 
imputes  ^gay  amusements'  to  the  Court  at  Seyton.     '  Mary  and 
fiotbwell,'   says   he,  '  would  shoot  at  the  butts  against  Huntly 
^nd  Seyton,  and  on  one  occasion,  after  winning  the  match,  they 
ibrced  these  Lords  to  pay  the  forfeit  in  the  shape  of  a  dinner 
at    Tranent.'     For  this,  Mr.  T}^ler  appeals  to  the  authority  of 
a  letter  from   Drury  to  Cecil,  of  February  28,   156?,  which  he 
4ias   published,  from   the  State-Paper  Office.      But  we  do  not 
find  that  it  bears  out  his  statement.     The  letter  relates,  amongst 
other  gossip  of  the  day,  that  the  Queen,  having  to  make  a  jour- 
ney  to   Lord  Whawton's  house,  stopped  on  the  way  to  dine  at 
"I'ranent,  'where  the  Lord  Seyton  and  the  Earl  of  Huntly  paid 
for  the  dinner,  the  Queen  and  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  having  at 
^  match  of  shooting  won  the  same  of  them.*     But  it  is  not  stated 
whether  this  match  had  been  recently  played.     And  a  previous 
passage   of  the   same   letter   (written    before   the   news  of  the 
Queen's  journey  in  the  latter  part)  proves  that  it  was  not ;  for 
that  Lord  Seyton  had  not  remained  at  his  own  house,  and  only 
joined  the  Queen  upon  the  way :  '  The  Lonl  Seyton  is  gone  to 
Newbattle,  having  left  the  whole  house  to  the  Queen,  so  that  she 

*  Hisliory  of  BngUnd,  toL  t.  p.  245, 4to.  edit. 
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is  there  of  her  own  provision.'  Unless,  therefore,  we  suppose 
the  Queen  to  have  stopped  short  upon  the  journey,  to  play  a  match 
with  Lord  Seyton  as  soon  as  she  met  him  on  the  road^  it  is  plain 
that  the  dcht  referred  to  must  have  been  an  old  reckoning  from 
some  former  game.  These  are  trifles — but  even  in  trifles  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  find  Mr.  Tytler  scrupulously  accurate. 

On  the  Tuesday  after  the  murder,  the  Queen  had  written  to 
Paris  an  account  of  it,  announcing  the  diligence  which  the  Privy 
Council  had  already  exerted  to  discover  the  murderers,  and  her 
resolution  to  exact  a  vigorous  and  exemplary  vengeance,  and 
alluding  in  terms  of  pious  thankfulness  to  her  own  escape  from 
the  explosion.  '  Of  very  chance  we  tarried  not  all  night  by  reason 
of  a  mask  at  the  abbey,  but  we  believe  it  was  not  chance,  but 
God  that  put  it  in  our  head.'  Next  day,  a  proclamation  offered 
SOOOZ.  reward  to  any  that  would  come  forward  with  information. 
On  the  15th,  the  body  of  Darnley  was  interred  in  Holyrood 
Chapel,  but  with  great  privacy,  none  of  the  nobility  attending  the 
ceremony,  and  only  one  oflicer  of  state.  From  that  time  forward 
there  appeared  a  complete  remissness  and  apathy  in  seeking  out 
the  criminals  and  avenging  the  crime,  although  the  Royal 
justice  might  have  been  quickened  by  several  ^  bills  *  or  placards 
affixed  at  Edinburgh,  which  openly  accused  Bothwell,  Balfour, 
and  others,  and  even  glanced  at  the  Queen  herself.  Her  own 
vindication  would,  therefore,  become  another  motive  for  activity. 
It  seems  impossible  to  explain  such  remissness  in  Mary  by  any 
want  of  sense  or  spirit — she  had  given,  and  was  soon  to  give  again, 
abundant  proof  of  both.  If  innocent,  as  we  believe,  of  any  fore- 
knowledge or  participation  in  the  crime,  she  must  surely  at  least 
have  felt  some  curiosity,  and  formed  some  conjecture.  We  can 
explain  her  conduct  only  on  one  of  two  suppositions.  Some  may 
think  that,  although  shocked  and  surprised  at  the  first  tidings,  she 
was  speedily  reconciled  to  a  crime  that  freed  her  from  a  hateful 
bondage,  and  basely  consented  to  screen  the  criminals,  and,  above 
all,  the  object  of  her  guilty  love.  Others,  again,  inclined  to  a 
more  favourable  view  of  Mary's  character,  may  believe  that 
Bothwell  exerted  the  ascendancy  which  he  already  possessed  over 
her  heart  and  understanding  to  turn  her  suspicions  into  an  erro- 
neous channel,  and  divert  it  from  the  real  criminals.  On  this 
theory  they  will  perhaps  conclude  that  Bothwell  might  be  prone 
to  direct  her  belief  against  Murray,  his  old  enemy,  who  had 
lately  refused  to  make  common  cause  with  him,  and  who,  as  we 
find,  was  afterwards  accused  by  Mary  as  the  murderer  when  put 
on  her  defence  in  England,  although  at  the  time  we  might  con* 
ceive  her  reluctance  to  bring  a  brother  to  the  scaffold.  On  any 
theory  as  to  Mary's  real  feelings  at  that  time  we  have  not,  and 
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cannot  expect,  anj  positive  proof;  we  can  only  attempt  to  deter- 
mine them  on  conjecture  and  on  probability. 

The  Queen's   further   conduct  from  this  time  we  need   but 
briefly  glance  over,  as  we  find  no  difference  of  opinion  upon  it 
between  her  worst  accusers  and  ourselves.     They  allege,  and  we 
admit,  that  it  proves  the  most  unbounded  passion  for  her  para- 
mour, but  nothing  further  can  be  deduced  from  it,  with  regard  to 
the  murder  of  her  husband  : — In  spite  of  the  daily  increasing 
rumours  of  Bothwell's  guilt,  he  continued  to  enjoy  an  all-powerful 
influence,  and  the  most  familiar  intercourse  with  Mary.     He  re- 
ceived from  her  bounty  the  caslle  and  lordship  of  Dunbar,  the 
castle  of  Blackness,  the  superiority  of  Leith,  and  an  enlargement 
of  his  office  of  High  Admiral,  while  the  government  of  Edin- 
burgh Castle  was  granted  by  his  intercession  to  Sir  James  Bal- 
four, his  confederate.     The  principal  nobles  kept  aloof  from  the 
Court  in  disgust,  and  Murray,  sagaciously  watching  the  signs  of 
the  times  and  prescient  of  the  storm,  obtained  leave  to  quit  the 
kingdom.     When,  at  length,  the  complaints  of  Lennox  and  the 
clamours  of  the  people  rendered  Bothwell's  public  trial  for  the 
murder  unavoidable,  that   trial   was   hurried  on  with  unseemly 
haste,  and  closed  by  a  collusive  acquittal.     At  the  meeting  of 
parliament  immediately  afterwards,  Bothwell  was  selected  by  the 
Queen  to  bear  the  crown  and  sceptre  before  her,  and  the  three 
estates  were  induced  by  her  influence  to  confirm  his  acquittal  and 
approve  the  conduct  of  the  jury.     On  the  very  day  when  parlia- 
ment rose,  the  profligate  favourite,  having  invited  the  chief  nobility, 
both  Protestant  and  Romanist,  to  supper,  persuaded  or  overawed 
them  into  signing  a  bond,  which  earnestly  recommended  'this 
liigfh  and  mighty  Lord'  as  a  suitable  husband  for  the  Queen. 
*  Whatever  is  unhonest  reigns  presently  in  our  Court,'  writes  Kirk- 
^dy  of  Grange ;  '  God  deliver  them  from  their  evil  1  *  * 

Wholly  resigning  herself  to  her  strong  and  shameful  passion 
for  a  most  unworthy  object — *  mon  coeur,  mon  sang,  mon  ame,  et 
uon  sonci,'  as  one  of  her  alleged  sonnets  calls  him— Mary  readily 
admitted,  perhaps  even  actively  pressed,  all  the  remaining  steps 
to   attain  a  speedy  marriage.     A  divorce  between  Bothwell  and 
his  Countess,  Lady  Jean  Gordon,  was  hurried  through  in  head- 
long haste,  with  her  own  consent  and  her  brother's,  on  the  ground 
of  consanguinity  within  the  forbidden  degrees  f — the  same  pretext 
probably  which  the  Queen  had  designed  to  tiedce  with  respect  to 

"""  *  To  the  Earl  of  Bedfoid,  Anril  20,  1567. 

^  We  may  obterve,  in  paMing,  that  Lady  Jean  Gordon  eeems  to  have  been  a  lady  of 
madh  ptndoiee ;  she  was  remained  to  the  Earl  of  Sutherlandy  and  after  his  death  to  a 
dliid  hnsbaud,  aud  survived  till  1628,  but  retained  till  Iier  death  her  jointure  out  of 
BoCfaweirs  estate.  See  a  note  to  Laing*s  <  Dissertation,*  vol.  i.  p.  346.  ifary*s  alleged 
*  SoQDCIs  *  show  extreme  jealousy  of  her.  * 

Darnley. 
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Domley.     A  prctoxt  seemed  also  wanting-  to  palliate  ber  own  im 
mediate  marriage  with  the  man  so  lately  arraigned  as  her  husband's 
murderer.     To  afford  this,  as,  on  the  24th  of  April,  the  Queen 
was  returning  from  a  visit  to  the  prince  ber  son  at  Stirling,  she 
was  seized  at  Almond  ]3ridge,  near  Edinburgh,  by  Bothwell,  with 
a  party  of  his  friends,  and  carried  with  a  show  of  violence  to  his 
castle  of  Dunl)ar.     When  one  of  her  attendants  on  this  occasion^ 
Sir  James  Melvil,  remonstrated  against  such  usage,  he  was  secretly 
informed  by  one  of  BotliwelFs  servants  that  all  bad  been  done  with 
the  Queen*s  own  consent.*    But  it  has  since  been  vehemently  urged 
in  her  vindication — how  truly  let  the  reader  judge — that  ber  ap- 
proaching marriage  was  owing  solely  to  the  force  which  was  used 
affainst  ber  at  this  time.      A  few  days  afterwards  she  returned  with 
Botbwell  to  the  capital,  and  appeared  restored  to  liberty.     She 
summoned  the  Chancellor,  judges,  and  nobility  to  the  High  Court 
of  Edinburgh,  and  declared  before  them  that,  though  at  first  in- 
censed at  the  EarVs  presumption  in  the  seizure  of  her  person,  she 
had  forgiven  him  his  offence  in  consequence  of  his  subsequent 
good  conduct,    and  that  she  intended  to  promote   him  to   still 
higher  honours.     Accordingly,  on  the  same  day  she  created  him 
Duke  of  Orkney,  placing  with  her  own  hands  the  coronet  upon 
his  head,  and  on  the   1 5th  of  May  she  was  married  to  bim  at 
Holyrood  House.      The  spectators    observed   that    Mary  was 
again  attired  in  her  mourning  weeds. 

It  is  remarkable  how  very  far  from  joyful  to  the  unfortunate 
Mary  were  even  the  first  moments  when  even  her  own  earnest 
wishes  were  fulfilled ;  how  truly  she  was  '  cursed  with  every 
g^ranted  prayer  ;*  how  little  the  pageants  or  the  touma3rs  of  the 
day  could  soothe  her  wounded  spirit;  how  soon  BothweH's 
passionate  and  ])rutal  temper  recoiled  upon  herself.  '  To  those 
old  friends,'  says  Mr.  Tytler,  *  who  were  still  at  Court,  and  who 
saw  her  in  private,  it  was  evident  that,  though  she  still  seemed  to 
love  him,  she  was  a  changed  and  miserable  woman.'  A  letter,, 
derived  by  Mr.  Tytler's  industry  from  the  secret  archives  of  tha 
House  of  Medici,  at  Florence,  sets  this  fact  beyond  a  doubt..;^^ 
M.  de  Croc,  the  French  ambassador,  writes  as  follows  on  the  ISthaJ^  < 
of  May  to  the  Queen  Dowager,  Catherine  de  Meilici:  *Jeudi*  -i-i 
(this  was  the  15th,  the  very  day  of  the  marriage) — 

•  Jeudi  sa  Majestt?  m'envoya  querir,  o\x  je  ra'apcr^us  d^une  ^traaffe^'^. 
fa^on  entre  elle  et  son  mari,  ce  qu'ellc  me  voulut  excuser  disant  que  si  je^  C^ 
la  voyais  triste  c*t^tait  pour  cc  qu'elle  ne  voulait  Bert^jouir,  commeelle  ait:^  '^^ 
ne  le  faire  jamais,  ne  de^irant  que  la  mort.  Uier  etant  renfermtSs  tous 
deux  dedans  un  cabinet  avec  le  Comte  de  Bothwell,  elle  cria  tout  haut, 
qu*on  lui  baill&t  un  couteau  pour  ee  tuer !    Ceux  qui  titaient  dedans  la 

*  *  Melvil'i  Memoirs,  p.  80. 
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chambredans  la  piece  qui  preocfde  le  cabinet  Tcntendireut.  lis  penaeot 
fti  Diea  dc  lui  aide,  qu'elle  se  desesperera.  Je  i'ai  conseillee  et  conforttSe 
le  niieux  que  j'ai  pu  ces  truis  fuis  que  je  Tai  vue.  Son  mari  ue  la  fera  pat 
long;iie,  car  il  est  trop  bai  en  ce  ruyuume,  ct  puis  Ton  ne  cessera  jamais 
que  lu  xnort  du  Roi  ne  soil  sue.  II  n'y  n  pas  ici  un  seul  Seigneur  de 
iiom,  que  le  dit  Comte  de  Bothwell  et  le  Comte  de  Craufurd ;  les  autres 
sont  mandf^  et  ne  veulent  point  venir.' 

A  formidable  confederacy  was^  indeed^  already  fonncd  against 
her,  on  the  ground  of  avenging  the  murdered  King,  and  protect- 
ing the  young  prince,  whom,  it  was  alleged,  Rolhwell  intended  to 
seize  and  put  to  death.     Morton,  Mar,   Lindsay,   Grange,  and 
many  more,  with  their  retainers,  appeared  in  arms ;   several  of 
Sotb well's  accomplices  in  the  crime,  such  as  Huntly  and  Argyle^ 
Forsook   him    for   their  own   security;   and   even  the   secretary, 
X^tliingtoq,  the  contriver  of  the  whole,  {led  from   Court,   and 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  confederates.     Mary  and  Bothwell,  how- 
ever, having  mustered  an  army,   advanced  from    Dunbar,    and 
encamped  on    Car  berry    Hill.     But  her   own  troops  began   to 
Avaver  when  in  sight  of  the  confederates  (June  15,   156?)  ;  and 
Alary   was   induced   to    trust    their   solemn    promise,    conveyed 
through  Grange,  that  if  she  would  leave  the  Earl  of  Bothwell 
(whose  retreat  to    Dunbar   they  had  already  intercepted)  they 
would  receive  and  obey  her  as  their  sovereign.     Mary,  ever  prone 
to  act  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  agreed  to  these  terms,  and 
c^ame  forward  to  the  ranks  of  the  confederates,  while  Bothwell 
igvBS  allowed  to  ride  off  the  field  hy  the  very  men  who  had  declared 
liis  punishment  to  be  the  main  object  of  this  rising.     Their  pro- 
mises to  Mary  were  broken  even  before  the  sun  of  that  day  had 
s»et :    far  from  being  obeyed  as  a  sovereign,  she  was  denounced  ai 
Si  murderess,  and  treated  as  a  captive. 

*  Her  spirit,  however,'  observes  Mr.  Tytlcr,  *  instead  of  being  sub- 
dued, was  rather  roused  by  their  baseness.  She  called  for  Liindsay,  one 
of  the  fiercest  of  the  confederate  barons,  and  bade  him  give  her  his 
luuid.  He  obeyed.  *'  By  the  hand,"  said  she,  ''which  is  now  in 
yours,  I  '11  have  your  head  for  this."  Unfortunate  princess !  When  she 
vpoke  thus,  little  did  she  know  how  soon  that  unrelenting  hand,  which 
had  been  already  stained  with  Riccio's  blood,  would  fall  still  heavier  yet 

upon  herself! 

'  Next  day  a  hurried  consultation  was  held ;  and  in  the  evening  she  was 

lent  a  prisoner  to  Lochleven,  a  castle  situiOed  in  the  midst  of  a  lake 

lelonging  to  Douglas,  one  of  the  confederates,  and  from  which  escape 

nm  deemed  impossible.     In  her  journey  thither  she  was  treated  with 

tudied  indignity,  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  mob,  miserably  dad, 

KMinted  on  a  §onj  hackney,  and  ])laced  under  the  charge  of  Lindsay 

id  Ruthven,  men  of  savage  manners  even  in  this  age.' 

We  may  add^  that>  amidst  danger  and  disgrace,  her  passion  for 

Bothwell 
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Bothwell  continued  unabated.  '  She  saith* — here  we  quote  a 
letter  of  Throckmorton,  the  English  ambassador^ — ^  that  if  it 
were  put  to  her  choice  to  relinquish  her  crown  and  kingdom  or 
the  Lord  Bothwell^  she  would  leave  her  kingdom  and  dignity  to 
go  as  a  simple  damsel  with  him.'  * 

A  few  days  afterwards^  the  confederates,  having  intercepted  on 
of  BothwelFs  servants,  named  Dalgleish,  on  his  way  from  Edii 
burgh  Castle,  became  possessed  of  a  silver  casket,  which  Bothiiri 
had  deposited  in  the  fortress  for  security,  and  which  contaiari 
as  is  alleged,  some  secret  letters  and  sonnets  which  Mary  ioi 
addressed  to  her  paramour.  At  a  later  period.  Sir  James  BalfiM 
having  surrendered  the  castle  to  the  confederates,  they  ih 
obtained  the  original  Band,  signed  by  Lethington  and  otben*  ft 
the  murder  of  the  King :  but  Lethington,  who  was  now  high  i 
power,  and  anxious  to  conceal  his  own  and  his  friends*  partid 
pation  in  the  crime,  hastened  to  commit  the  tell-tale  document  t 
the  flames.  This  important  fact,  which  is  new  to  the  oontrovnlj 
has  been  elicited  by  Mr.  Tytler  from  a  private  despatch  wfaU 
Drury  addressed  to  Cecil  on  the  i28th  of  November,  158] 
With  regard  to  the  letters  and  sonnets,  their  authenticity  In 
been  loudly  and  longly  denied,  and  as  loudly  and  longly  asseriei 
Every  sentence,  every  word  they  contain  has  become  a  Uf^ 
either  for  cavil  or  for  confirmation.  On  this  often  debalB 
and  re -debated  question  we  are  happy  to  find  the  opinion  wUd 
we  had  formed  entirely  concur  with  that  which  Mr.  Tytler  b 
expressed.  Like  him,  we  have  little  doubt  that  some  letto 
from  Mary  to  Bothwell  did  really  fall  into  the  hands  of  hi 
enemies;  nay,  we  will  go  farther,  and  say  we  have  little  dbol 
that  far  the  greater  part  of  the  letters  and  sonnets  now  pn 
duced  were  really  hers.  But  the  originals  have  long  since  dSi 
appeared  imdcr  suspicious  circumstances ;  and  *  the  state,'  tik] 
Mr.  Tytler,  'in  which  the  copies  (or  rather  the  translatkM 
have  descended  to  our  times  is  evidently  garbled,  altered,  la 
interpolated,  and  renders  it  impossible  for  any  sincere  il 
quirer  after  the  truth  to  receive  such  evidence.'  Let  it  odl 
be  considered  for  a  moment  how  strong  was  the  temptalin 
how  great  the  facility,  for  interpolation,  and  how  little  sen 
pulous  were  the  men  who  may  be  suspected  of  that  basenfli 
According  to  our  previous  narrative  it  is  plain  that  the  Queei 
secret  letters  to  Bothwell  must  have  contained  abondant  praO 
of  her  blind  infatuation  for  him,  but  none  of  any  forefaw* 
ledge  or  participation  in  Darnley's  death.  Now  the  fonw 
proofs  would  not  have  sufficed  for  the  object  of  her  enemies,  i 
not  affording  an  adequate  legal  ground  for  her  deposition.     Ho 

•  Sir  N.  Throckmortoiilo  Qu«en£lixabeth,  July  U,  1567~ 
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important,  then,  for  the  new  Regent  and  his  partisans  to  forge 
what  they  could  not  find !  Nay,  we  even  think  we  can  discern  the 
precise  place  where  the  principaJ  interpolation  was  effected,— in  the 
second  half  of  the  first  letter.  This  letter,  being,  as  is  alleged, 
written  in  great  haste,  and  late  at  night,  seems  to  have  degenerated^ 
at  its  close,  to  a  scrawl  unlike  the  Queen  s  usual  hand.  It  contains 
these  phrases :  '  Excuse  me  if  I  write  ill ;  you  must  guess  one- 
half.'  And  again,  'Excuse  my  evil  writing.*  We  find,  also^ 
that  this  letter,  which  is  of  great  length,  extended  over  several 
detached  pages  or  loose  pieces  of  paper,  on  which  some  memo- 
randa of  the  Queen  had  been  already  noted.  Was  it  not  easy^ 
then,  even  for  the  least  skilful  forger,  while  preserving  the  earlier 
pages  of  the  letter,  to  subtract  the  last,  and  substitute  others, 
presenting  nearly  the  same  hasty  and  half  illegible  characters, 
but  containing,  besides,  some  distinct  allusions  to  the  murder? 
Such  allusions  we  accordingly  find,  heaped  together  in  this  part 
of  the  first  letter,  full,  frequent,  and  repeated — ^palpable  inter- 
polations, as  we  think  them — while  scarce  any  such  appear  else- 
where, either  in  the  sonnets  or  in  the  remaining  correspondence. 

But  further  still,  it  is  only  this  explanation  that  can,  as  we  con- 
ceive, render  clear  the  subsequent  conferences  at  York  and  West- 
minster. In  these  it  will  strike  any  impartial  inquirer  that  there 
appeared  a  strange  reluctance  and  hesitation  on  both  sides — both 
apparently  labouring  under  some  uneasy  consciousness.  There 
was  neither  on  the  one  side  a  free  and  ready  production  of  the 
documents,  nor  yet  on  the  other  a  constant  and  clear  denial  of 
tbem.  From  hence,  as  Mr.  Tytler  remarks,  some  points  in  these 
conferences  may  be  justly  urged  against  Mary*s  character,  and 
others  as  justly  in  its  favour.  Now  if  the  letters  were  either 
wholly  authentic  or  wholly  fabricated,  we  surely  should  not  find 
the  same  timidity  in  both  the  contending  parties.  We  can  only 
explain  it  by  the  general  authenticity  but  partial  interpolation  of 
these  papers — Mary,  imwilling  to  acknowledge  the  expressions 
of  her  guilty  passion — and  Murray  unable  to  establish  the  ex- 
pressions of  ner  murderous  connivance. 

It  might  not  be  difficult,  we  fear,  to  give  other  instances  of 
such  interpolations  and  suppressions  in  that  age,  even  on  much 
less  temptation,  and  from  statesmen  of  far  higher  honour  than 
was  ever  ascribed  to  Morton  or  to  Murray. — In  1586  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  wrote  a  despatch  from  the  Netherlands  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  so  imprudently  expressed  for  his  own  interest,  that  the 
Lords  of  the  Council,  on  receiving  it,  resolved  to  keep  it  back 
firom  her  Mi^esty :  but  in  a  few  days,  '  finding  her  Majesty  in 
such  hard  terms  for  your  Lordship  not  writing  to  herself  .... 
they  conferred  of  the  letter  again,  and  blotting  out  some  things 
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which  they  thought  would  be  offensivej  and  mending  some  other 
parts  as  they  thought  best/ — laid  it  before  their  Royal  Mistress.* — 
Nay  more>  we  can  bring  a  similar  case  home  to  Morton  himself — 
the  very  man  accused  of  tampering  with  Mary's  letters — and  this 
case  shall  rest  upon  his  own  avowal.  In  1571  a  letter  from  the 
King  of  Denmark,  relating  to  Bothwell  and  addressed  to  the 
Regent  Lennox,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Morton*  Queen  Elisabeth 
requested  to  see  it,  but  the  Scottish  Earl>  finding  in  it  some  things 
more  likely  ^  to  injure  than  further'  the  cause,  withheld  the  original, 
and  gave  a  copy  in  which  he  omitted  what  he  thought  '  not  meet 
\o  be  shown  ff 

There  are  two  other  documents  which  Mary's  advocates  no  less 
loudly  denounce  as  fabrications — ^the  two  dying  confessions  of  the 
Frenchman,  Paris,  when  executed  as  an  accessary  to  the  murder. 
Mr.  Tytler's  grandfather,  in  his  Dissertation,  has  devoted  a 
chapter  to  prove  that  these  confessions  were  forged  by  Mary's 
enemies.  We  must  own  that  we  have  not  been  convinced  by  his 
arguments.  On  the  contrary,  we  hold  with  Robertson  that  these 
confessions  '  arc  remarkable  for  a  simplicity  and  nazvetS  which  it 
18  almost  impossible  to  imitate;  and  that  they  abound  with  a 
number  of  minute  facts  and  particulars  which  the  most  dexterous 
forger  could  not  have  easily  assembled  and  connected  together 
with  any  appearance  of  probability.'  But  though  we  do  not 
doubt  that  these  confessions  were  really  spoken  by  the  man 
whose  name  they  bear,  we  are  far  from  believing  that  this  man 
always  spoke  the  truth.  His  first  confession  was  made  on  the  9th 
of  August,  1569 — '  sans  etre  interroge,  et  de  son  propre  mouve- 
ment,'  as  we  find  in  the  preamble, — and  it  appears  an  honest 
narrative  of  all  he  knew  respecting  the  murder,  dashed  only  with 
frequent  flatteries  and  compliments  to  Murray,  then  Lord-Regent, 
which  denote  his  hopes  of  pardon.;]:  At  the  conclusion  he  states, 
'voila  tout  ce  que  je  sais  touchant  ce  fait.*  In  this  confession 
there  is  abundant  evidence  against  Bothwell  as  the  author  of  the 
crime,  but  none  against  the  Queen.  It  was,  however,  not  against 
Bothwell,  but  against  his  mistress,  that  proofs  were  sought  for  by 
the  party  then  in  power.  After  this  confession,  therefore,  they 
seem  to  have  tampered  with  the  prisoner's  hopes  of  mercy,  pro- 
vided  he  should  give  evidence  suited  to  their  ends — ^perhaps  even 
they  may,  as  Robertson  hints,  have  used  or  threatened  '  the  vio- 

*  Thomas  Duddeley  to  tlie  Earl  of  Leicester,  February  11,  1586,  printed  iu  the 
Hardwicke  State  Papers,  toI.  i.  p.  298-301. 

t  See  the  letter  in  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  382 ;  dated  March  24, 1571. 

}  Thus,  for  instance,  he  puts  into  his  own  mouth  as  a  soliloquy  at  the  time  of 
Darnley's  murder;  <Oh,  Monsieur  de  Morra,  tu  es  homme  de  bien,  plut  4  Dieu  que 
til  ftcus  mon  coeur,  &c.'  Mr.  Laing  justly  observes,  *  Such  an  artful  intermixture  of 
tiufli  and  flattery  was  extremely  natural  to  one  in  Parb's  situation.* — ^vol.  ii.  p*  85. 
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lence  of  torture' — and  thus  on  the  next  day  Paris  made  a  second 
confession,  not  freely  and  spontaneously^  like  the  first,  but  when 
pressed  and  urged  with  inquiries.  This  second  confession  is 
filled  with  criminations  of  the  Queen  as  a  party  to  the  murder, 
l>ut  with  some  particulars  most  improbable,  and  others  clearly 
false,  as  has  been  not  only  shown  by  Whitaker  and  William 
T'jtler,  but  admitted  by  Robertson  himself.  In  consequence, 
probably,  of  these  criminations,  the  execution  of  Paris  was  de- 
ferred for  some  days  further,  while  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord- 
Hegent  and  council  was  taken ;  but  the  decision  was  unfavourable, 
sind  the  miserable  man  'sufTerit  death  by  order  of  law*  on  the  l6th 
of  the  same  month.  Surely  under  such  circumstances  there  ap- 
pears the  strongest  reason  for  assigning  a  very  different  degree  of 
^weight  and  authority  to  the  two  confessions. 

We  pass  over  the  subsequent  events  in  Mary's  life — ^the  crown- 
ing of  the  baby  prince  as  King — and  the  proclamation  of  Murray 
SIS  Regent — nay,  we  even  resist  the  temptation  of  inserting  Mr. 
Tytler's  narrative  of  Mary's  romantic  escape  from  the  island 
fortress  of  Lochleven,  to  which  the  private  archives  of  the  House 
of  Medici  have  supplied  some  new  and  interesting  facts.  In  like 
manner  we  forbear  to  tell  how,  on  her  escape,  the  nobles  gathered 
ground  her  banner — how  that  banner  fell  for  ever  on  the  field  of 
X^ngside — how  Mary  fled  into  England  from  reliance  on  Eliza- 
l^eth's  friendship — and  how,  in  after  years,  that  reliance  was  re- 
cruited. But  we  must  again  advert  to  our  controversy  on  Dam- 
ley's  murder. 

In  corroboration,  or  at  least  in  countenance,  of  the  views  wo 

liave  taken  of  that  question,  we  may  appeal  in  some  degree  even 

to    adverse  authority.     Dr.   Robertson,   though   preferring  and 

adopting  the  theory  of  Mary's  guilt,  distinctly  admits,  at  the  end 

of  his  Dissertation,  that  the  theory  of  her  innocence  as  regarding 

the  murder  would  also  be  compatible  with  the  proofs  he  has  pro- 

fluced : — '  In  my  opinion,'  says  he, '  there  are  only  two  conclusions 

which  can  be  drawn  from  these  facts ;  one,  that  Bothwell,  prompted 

by  his  ambition  or  love,  encouraged  by  the  Queen's  known  aversion 

to  her  husband,  and  presuming  on  her  attachment  to  himself^ 

struck  the  blow  without  having  concerted  it  with  her.*    The  other 

conclusion  is,  that  which  Murray  and  his  adherents  laboured  to 

establish,  Uiat  '  she  was  of  the  foreknowledge,  council,  and  devise 

of  the  said  murder.'     The  same  alternative  is  also  laid  down  by  a 

most  discerning  and  impartial  historian  of  our  own  time — Mr. 

Hallam.*     We  will  venture,  however,  to  mention  a  few  additional 

reasons,  why  of  these  two  conclusions  we  adopt  the  former. 

1 .  The  previous  high  character  of  Mary  in  France,  during  her 

*  CoDttitutional  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  415. 
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early  years.  There  every  testimony  seems  to  concur  in  her 
praise.  Throckmorton,  an  eye-witness>  and  no  partial  one,  writes 
as  follows  to  the  council  of  England  : — 

*  During  her  hushand's  life  there  was  no  great  account  made  of  her, 
for  that  heing  under  hand  of  marriage  and  suhjection  of  her  husband, 
who  carried  the  burden  and  care  of  all  her  matters,  there  was  offered 
no  great  occasion  to  know  what  was  in  her.  But  since  her  husband's 
death  she  hath  showed,  and  so  continueth,  that  she  is  both  of  great 
wisdom  for  her  years,  modesty,  and  also  of  great  judgment  in  the  wise 
handling  herself  and  her  matters.  And  already  it  appearcth  that  some 
such  as  made  no  great  account  of  her,  do  now,  seeing  her  wisdom,  both 
honour  and  pity  her.'  ♦ 

Without  a  long  and  needless  array  of  testimonies  we  may  mention 
that  the  shrewd  and  sarcastic  Brantome,  who  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  Mary,  both  in  France  and  on  her  passage 
to  Scotland,  extols  her  for  those  very  qualities  most  essential  to  the 
present  controversy — a  kindness,  and  gentleness  of  heart — an  un- 
willingness of  inflicting  pain,  and  a  horror  of  seeing  it  inflicted  : — 

*  Cette  Reine  etait  du  tout  bonne  et  douce.  • .  Alors  qu'elle  <^tait  dans 
sa  galere  elle  ne  voulut  jamais  permettre  que  Ton  battit  le  moins  du 
monde  un  seul  format ;  et  le  commanda  tres  expressement  au  comitt^, 
ayant  une  compassion  ^extreme  de  leur  misere,  et  le  coeur  lui  en  faisait 
mal.'  t 

2.  The  subsequent  conduct  of  Mary  during  her  captivity  in 
England.  Here  again  we  forbear  from  any  length  of  details  or 
accumulation  of  testimonies — we  will  give  only  one — very  dif- 
ferent, certainly,  from  Brantome,  but  perhaps  not  less  in  point. 
Here  is  the  opinion  upon  Queen  Mary  of  the  great  founder 
and  high-priest  of  the  Methodists: — *  The  circumstances  of 
her  death  are  equal  to  those  of  an  ancient  martyr.'J  Shall  we 
say,  then,  that  her  repeated  and  solemn  declarations  of  innocence 
of  any  share  in  her  husband's  death  are  deserving  of  no  weight  ? 
Shall  we  hastily  afiix  upon  a  woman,  obtaining  such  high  praise 
both  before  and  since,  the  brand  of  an  atrocious  murder — a  mur- 
der heightened  by  every  circumstance  of  domestic  treachery  and 
false  blandishments  intended  to  betray — a  murder  not  in  haste 

*  Hirockmortoii^s  despatch,  Dec.  31,  1560:  first  printed  from  tlie  State-Piqpet 
Office  by  Mr.  Tjrtler.  The  device  assumed  by  Mary  on  her  first  hiisband*8  death  is 
curious,  as  a  specimen  of  the  quaint  conceits  of  that  time.  It  was  a  stalk  of  liquorice — 
*  duquel  la  racine  est  douce  et  tout  le  reste  hors  de  terre,  amer,  avec  ces  mots  Dmke 
$nevm  terra  tegit,  la  terre  cache  ma  douceur !  (De  Coste,  Eloges  et  Vies  des  Reines, 
vol.  ii.  p.  257.)  CaJtherine  de  Medici,  on  her  widowliood,  selected  as  her  device  a 
mountain  of  quick-lime,  with  rain-drops  falling  on  it  (in  allusion  to  her  tears) ;  and  the 
motto,  Ardorem  extinct^  tettantur  viverc  flammd! — Brantome,  (Euvres,  vol.  ii.  p.  58. 
Kd.  1740.  '  >  -^  r 

f  Brantome,  GBuvres,  vol.  ii.  p,  146.  Ed.  1740. 
X  Wctley'i  Journal,  May  11,  1761. 
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and  sudden  anger^but  calmly  planned  and  plotted — the  murder  not 
merely  of  a  hateful  husband^  but  of  his  innocent  page,  who  slept 
in  the  same  apartment,  and  must  have  perished  by  the  same  ez- 
])losion  ?  Shall  we  believe  that  a  woman,  who  through  life  lield 
fast  the  belief — ^however  erroneously,  yet  still  sincerely  and  de- 
voutly-—of  one  form  of  Christian  faith,  would  add  to  such  a  crime 
as  murder  the  horrible  blasphemy  of  declaring  that  '  it  was.  not 
chance  but  God '  that  had  led  her  that  night  to  Edinburgh^  and 
saved  her  from  the  same  death  ?  A  guilty  passion  might,  though 
not  justify,  yet  explain  her  conjugal  infidelity;  but  can  it  also 
render  probable  all  these  added  atrocities  ? 

3.  Damley's  own  mother,  the  Countess  of  Lennox,  was  at  first 
vehemently  prepossessed  against  Mary  as  one  of  the  authors  of 
his  murder ;  but  became  convinced  of  her  innocence,  and  entered 
into  friendly  correspondence  with  her  during  several  years  befiire 
she  died.* 

4.  The  bitter  complaints  agdnst  Damley  which  Mary  made  to 
Archbishop  Beatoun  at  Paris,  in  her  letter  of  the  20th  January, 
1566,  seem  scarcely  compatible  with  any  sinister  design  on  her 
part  to  be  executed  a  few  days  afterwards,  since  she  must  have 
felt  the  utter  inutility  of  such  reproaches  against  one  who  was  so 
soon  to  be  removed ;  and  have  feared  that  they  might  afterwards 
afford  a  ground  for  suspicions  against  her. 

5.  It  seems  to  us  that  in  this  controversy  several  of  the  argu- 
ments employed  by  Mary's  adversaries  recoil  upon  themselves* 
Thus  it  is  alleged  against  her  as  a  strong  ground  of  suspicion^ 
that  on  arriving  with  the  King  at  Kirk  of  Field,  she  directed  a 
new  bed  of  black-figured  velvet  to  be  removed  from  his  apart- 
ment lest  it  should  be  soiled  by  the  bath,  and  an  old  purple  tra- 
velling bed  to  be  placed  in  its  stead,  f  By  her  order,  also,  on 
the  Saturday  before  the  murder,  a  coverlet, — '  which  was  probably 
valuable,'  says  Mr.  Laing — was  removed  from  her  own  bed ;  and, 
Mr.  Laing  is  pleased  to  add, '  this  single  circumstance  is  decisive 
of  her  guilt/;];  Now  we  would  really  put  it  to  the  conunon  sense 
of  any  reader  whether  such  facts  as  these  do  not  rather  tend  to 
her  innocence  ?  Can  we  conceive  any  woman — much  less  a  sotve- 
reign — pausing  on  the  verge  of  an  atrocious  murder  to  secure 
some  household  furniture  from  damage,  and  incurring  the  risk  of 
suspicion  on  that  account  ?  There  is  a  precedent  of  King  Fre- 
derick tlie  Second — Thiebault,  we  think,  tells  the  story — who, 
seeing  his  nephew  and  presumptive  heir  fall  from  his  horse  in 
battle,  cried  out,  '  There  is  the  Prince  of  Prussia  killed !     Let 

*  See  a  letter  in  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  William  Tyfler't  Diiaertatioii,  voL  ii.  p.  4(M» 
cd.1790. 

t  LaiDg*«  DifiertatioD,  vol.  i.  p.  33.  {  Vol.  xi.  p.  36. 
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iiis  saddle  and  bridle  be  cared  for !'  But  where  shall  we  find 
another  case  of  a  Queen  exclaiming,  '  Strangle  my  husband  in 
his  bed^  but  spare,  cii  spare  the  curtains  and  the  coverlet  1' 

6.  No  good  answer  has  ever  been  returned  to  the  following 
argument  of  our  author's  grandfather : — 

*  It  is  obvious,  that  whoever  were  the  perpetrators  of  this  horrid 
afiair  (the  murder  of  Damley),  one  part  of  their  plan,  and  a  striking 
one,  was  to  leave  no  room  to  doubt  but  that  Lord  Damley  must  have 
died  a  violent  death,  and  to  proclaim  to  the  whole  world  that  he  was 
murdered,  and  the  murder  conducted  by  persons  in  power.  .  •  .  Mary's 
supposed  wishes  might  easily  have  been  accomplished  by  Damley's 
death  without  suspicion  of  violence.  Damley  was  at  all  times  in  her 
power;  he  had  long  been  in  a  languishing  state  of  health  after  a  dan- 
gerous malady.  This  was  most  favourable  for  her  purpose.  His  sudden 
death,  imder  these  circumstances,  would  have  been  nowise  surprising. 
....  As  it  is  agreed  by  all  the  historians  that  he  was  suffocated,  why 
not  rest  upon  that?  When  Damley 's  breath  was  stopped,  her  purpose 
was  effected.  Why,  contrary  to  every  consideration  which  common 
sense  could  dictate,  should  the  Queen  think  of  proclaiming  this  murder 
in  the  face  of  day  to  all  the  world,  attended  with  every  circumstance  of 
horror,  and  such  as  to  fix  suspicion  on  herself?  '* 

We  may  add,  that  no  persons  could  have  derived  any  possible 
advantage  from  such  publicity  and  such  suspicions,  unless  Leth- 
ington  and  his  confederates  of  the  *  band/— and  we  learn,  accord- 
ingly, from  other  quarters^  that  Lethington  had  been  the  first 
deviser  of  the  whole  design. 

7.  The  dying  confession  of  Bothwell.  On  parting  from  the 
Queen  at  Carberry  Hill,  that  daring  ruffian  had  returned  to 
Dunbar,  from  whence  he  sailed  with  several  ships  of  war,  and 
failing  to  make  head  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  proceeded  to  the 
Orkneys,  and  was  reduced  to  become  a  pirate  for  subsistence.  A 
richly-laden  vessel  being  attacked  by  him  off  the  coast  of  Norway, 
the  Norwegians  came  with  armed  boats  to  its  defence,  and  after  a 
desperate  struggle  Bothwell  and  his  crew  were  taken  prisoners. 
He  was  removed  to  a  castle  in  Denmark,  where  he  languished 
several  years  in  close  captivity ;  and  where,  it  is  alleged,  though 
the  fact  be  controverted,  that  he  lost  his  senses  from  despair.t 
His  body  became  greatly  swollen  in  the  summer  of  1575,  and  he 
died  early  in  the  ensuing  year.  If,  however,  his  reason  had 
wandered,  it  appears  in  his  last  days  to  have  returned — ^a  common 

»     ■■'»■■■  ■■■■.■■  ■   ■    ■■     ■  ■         ^     ■     .  ^^    ■,■■■■,■         »    ^      w    »m    W^W^    ■      M.  .Bl,         ,,  l,»»l.»  ^^1  — ■■ ■■■Ml 

*  DiaBertation  by  William  Tytler,  Esq.,  vol.  ii.  p.  8!^— 85,  ed.  1790.  The  fact 
elicited  since  this  author  wrote,  Uiat  the  Queen's  private  '  medeciiiar '  had  been  sent  to 
attend  Damley  soon  after  his  illness  seized  him,  is  important,  as  proving  ^e  opportunities 
of  poisou. 

«  f  That  Bothwell  became  insane  is  asserted  by  De  Thou,  and  the  '  Summarium  de 
Morte  Mari®,*  published  1587,  but  denied  by  Blackwood  and  Turner  in  1588. 
(Mr.  Lftiug^  Appendix,  No.  zxxi.) 

case 
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case  in  tbe  annals  of  insanity— and  his  remorse,  we  are  assured^ 
impelled  him  to  a  confession  of  his  crimes,  in  which  he  acknow- 
ledged the  murder  of  Darnley,  but  declared  that  the  Queen  had 
no  participation  in  it.     Some  men  might  be  suspected,  while  re- 
vealing their  own  guilt,  of  seeking  to  shelter  the  guilt  of  their 
accomplices ;  but  no  such  chivalrous  motive  can  be  believed  of 
tbe  selfish  and  reckless  Bothwell,  and  we  can  only  ascribe  to  him 
that  penitence  which  in  the  hour  of  death  can  pierce  even  the 
most  hardened  hearts.     The  value  of  such  a  testimony  to  Mary's 
innocence  was  immediately  discerned  both  by  herself  and  by  her 
enemies.     On  the  1st  June,  1576,  she  writes  as  follows  to  Arch- 
bishop Beatoun,  still  her  ambassador  in  France: — 

*  On  m*a  donn^  avis  de  la  mort  du  Comte  de  Bothwell,  et  qu'avant 
son  d^^s  il  fit  une  ample  confession  de  ses  fautes,  et  se  dt^clara  auteur 
et  coupable  de  I'assassinat  du  feu  Roi  mon  mari,  dent  il  me  d^harge 
bien  expressement,  jurant  sur  la  damnation  de  sou  SLme  pour  mon  inno- 
oence.  £t  d'autant  s'il  etait  ainsi  ce  temoignage  m'importerait  beauooup 
c^ontre  les  fausses  calomuies  de  mes  ennemis,  je  vous  pried'en  rechercher 
1.  A  TtSrit^  par  quelque  moyen  que  ce  soit.  Ceux  qui  assist^rent  k  ladite 
c5LecIaration,  depuis  par  eux  siguee  et  scell^  en  forme  de  testament,  soot 
Otto  Braw  du  Cb&teau  d'Elcambre,  Paris  Braw  du  Ch&teau  de  Vascut, 
'^i.  Gullunstamedu  ChUteau  de  Fulcenstere,  TEv^qucde  Skon,  et  quatie 
^Baillis  de  la  ville.' 

On  the  30th  July  Beatoun  replies  from  Paris,  that  the  intelli- 
^rence  of  Bothwell's  dying  declaration  has  reached  him  also ;  that 
t.be  Queen- Mother  has  written  to  the  French  ambassador  in  Den- 
xnark  to  obtain  a  formal  copy,  and  that  he  would  wish  to  send  an 
aigent  of  his  own,  named  Monccaux,  but  is  prevented  by  want  of 
money.  And  he  adds,  in  another  letter  of  January  4,  1577 :— - 
^  Monceaux  n'a  voulu  cntrcprendre  le  voyage  sans  avoir  argent 
cu>xaptant.'      On  the  6th  of  the  same  January,   Mary  writes 


'  J'ai  eu  avis  que  le  Roi  de  Dannemarc  a  envoyt^  k  cette  Reine 
(Elizabeth)  la  testament  du  feu  Comte  de  Bothwell,  et  qu*elle  I'a  sup- 
yhme  secretement  le  plus  qu'il  lui  a  f&Xi  possible.  11  me  semble  que  le 
>royage  de  Monceaux  n'est  n^cessaire  pour  ce  regard^  puisque  la  Reine- 
l^ere  a  envoyt^,  comme  vous  dites.' 

We  hear  no  further  of  BothwclPs  confession  since  it  was  sup- 
pressed by  Elizabeth ;  but  on  Mary's  execution  it  was  confidently 
appealed  to  as  one  proof  of  her  innocence,  by  Blackwood  and 
Turner,  and  was  allowed  as  an  undoubted  fact  by  Camden  in 
his  '  Annals.'  Mr.  Laing,  however,  has  denied  the  reality  of  any 
such  confession,  on  the  ground  that  a  pretended  copy  which  was 
afterwards  circulated  is  a  palpable  forgery,  alluding,  as  it  does,  to 
Lord  Robert  Stuart^  'maintenant  Comte  des  Isles  Orchades/ 

which 
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which  he  was  not  created  until  August,  1581 ;  so  that  Bothwell 
could  never  have  called  him  so  in  1576.  But  the  appearance  of 
a  fabrication^  where  the  original  has  been  withheld,  is  no  proof 
against  the  authority  of  that  original.  When  Mary*8  partisans 
found  the  influence  of  Elizabeth  exerted  with  the  King  of  Den- 
mark to  prevent  the  appearance  of  this  unwelcome  document, 
what  could  be  more  natural  than  an  attempt  at  counterfeiting 
it^  adding  also  the  names  of  those  whom  Bothwell  accused  as  his 
accomplices,  but  adding  them  not  according  to  the  truth,  or  to 
his  statement,  but  according  to  their  own  interests  or  partialities 
when  they  devised  the  forgery  ?  To  this  we  must  add  what  Mr. 
Laing  has  entirely  overlooked,  that  the  forged  document  does  not 
purport  to  be  a  copy  or  transcript  of  the  original  confession,  bjat 
only  a  vague  abridgment  of  it ;  for  the  forged  document  concludes 
in  these  words : — '  Tout  ceci  plus  a  plein  a  ete  ecrit  en  Latin  et 
Danois .  . .  .  et  viendraquelque  jour  en  lumiere  pour  averer  Tin- 
nocence  de  la  Reine  d*Ecosse.'  We  thought  it  possible  that  the 
original,  or  an  authentic  copy,  might  still  be  found  among  the 
Danish  archives,  and  might  become  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
own.  With  this  view  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  State-Paper 
Office  took  an  opportunity  three  years  ago  of  calling  the  attention 
of  Lord  Palmerston  to  this  subject,  and  suggesting  that  our 
minister  at  the  court  of  Denmark  might  be  instructed  to  inquire 
as  to  the  preservation  of  this  document.  Although  this  suggestion 
came  from  a  quarter  opposed  to  Lord  Palmerston  in  politics,  it 
was  received  by  his  Lordship  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  readi- 
ness :  and  he  wrote  accordingly  to  Copenhagen ;  but  the  answer  of 
Sir  Henry  Wynn  gave  litde  hope  that  a  paper  of  that  remote 
period  could  be  now  recovered.  Perhaps,  however,  the  docu- 
ment sent  to  Queen  Elizabeth — whether  original  or  copy — may 
yet  lurk  in  some  of  the  recesses  of  our  own  State-Paper  Office. 

Mr.  Laing  has  said  that  '  the  suffering  innocence  of  Mary  is  a 
theme  appropriated  to  tragedy  and  romance,'*  a  remark  not 
strictly  accurate,  since  the  great  dramatic  poem  founded  on  her 
fortunes  proceeds  upon  the  theory  not  of  her  innocence  but  of  her 
guilt.f  But  undoubtedly  he  is  right  in  thinking  that  the  in- 
fluence of  poetry,  or  of  feelings  akin  to  poetry,  has  been  favour- 
able to  this  unfortunate  princess.  Even  the  most  thorough  con- 
viction of  her  guilt  could  scarcely  steel  the  breast  against  some 
compassion  for  her  fate.     Who  might  not  sigh  as  such  a  tale  is 

*  DiBsertatJon,  vol.  ii.  p.  66. 
f  <  Ach  eine  frllhe  Blutsohuld  liingst  gebeichtet 
Sie  kehrt  zuritck  m\t  neuer  schreckenskrafk; 
Den  Konig,  meiDen  Gatten,  liess  ich  mordeu, 
Und  dem  VerfUhrer  scheukt  ich  herz  und  hand !' 

Schiller  i  Maria  Siuari,  act  ▼.  iceiM  7. 

told— 


I! 


uicuu  iuc^iiu»,  wuu  luaib  sees  uic  i^uicb  iiuc&  iiuw  leeu  uu  uie  f 

spot  once  all  astir  with  the  din  of  preparation^  the  mock-trial^  I 

the  bloody  deaths  could  forget  that  fatiu  8th  of  February^  when, 

[st  wailing  attendants,  and  relenting  foes,  the  victim  alone 

lared  stedfast  and  serene,  and  meekly  knelt  down  to  pray 

.veness  '  on  all  those  who  have  thirsted,  without  cause,  for  my 

d,*  and  for  a  long  life  and  peaceable  reign  to  Elizabeth! 

e  feelings  of  compassion  at  such  an  ending  are  not,  we  trust 

believe,  incompatible  with  zeal  for  historic  truth.     But  if  we 

nramed  against  poetry  and  pity  on  one  side,  shall  nothing  be 

of  prejudice  upon  the  other  ?     Have  we  not  in  the  case  of 

y  reversed,  as  it  were,  the  Divine  decree,  and  visited  the  sins, 

)f  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  but  of  the  children  upon  the 

nt  ?    Have  we  not,  because  defending  our  liberties  against 

rles  the  First,  and  our  faith  against  James  the  Second^  often 

idered  the  whole  line  from  which  they  sprung  as  partakers 

leir  fault  or  of  our  animosity  ?     Yet  surely  even  the  old,  and, 

u  will,  bigoted  principle  of  Mary*s  partisans — ^the  '  ung  roy, 

FOY,  UNO  LOY,'  which  was  both  the  motto  and  maxim  of 
on — might  shame  some  men  who  took  perhaps  a  better  part 
from  less  good  motives — who  held  forth  Liberty  as  a  cloak 
their  own  licence,  and  the  Reformation  as  a  pretext  for 
rch  plunder.     Between  these  opposite  extremes  we  would 

a  more  excellent  way ;  and  if  we  might  presume,  in  the 
e  of  many  abler  men,  to  pass  sentence  on  Queen  Mary,  we 
Id,  even  in  the  '  poetry '  with  which  every  attempt  at  her  de- 
e  is  taunted,  assume  the  images  called  forth  by  the  mighty 
1  of  Dante,  and  compare  the  different  degrees  in  his  terrible 
s.  Let  not  Mary,  then,  be  hurled  with  Eccelin  or  Bothwell 
the  crimson  Bulicame — the  seething  River  of  Blood;  nor  like 
lington  be  rooted  in  the  thorny  forest,  and  torn  by  the  Harpies* 
IS  :  nor  vet  like  Morton  be  weighed  down  bv  the  deceiver's 
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^  Amor,  che  al  cor  gentil  ratto  a'  apprende, 
Prese  costui  della  bella  persona 
Che  mi  fu  tolta.' 

In  conclusion^  we  must  again  thank  the  author  before  us  for 
the  pleasure  and  instruction  we  hare  derived  from  his  jKiges. 
The  son  of  Lord  Woodhouselee,  and  the  gfrandson  of  William 
Tytler,  had  an  hereditary  claim  to  the  public  favour ;  but  this 
claim  he  has  now  established  and  augmented  by  merits  of  his  own. 


Art.  II. — 1.  Recollections  of  a  Tour  in  the  North  of  Europe. 
By  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry.     London.  2  vols.  8vo.  1838. 

2.  Miscellaneous   Observation's  in  Russia.      By  the    Rev.    R. 
Pinkerton,  D.D.     8vo.     1833. 

3.  Domestic  Scenes  in  Russia,     By  the  Rev.  R.  Lister  Venables. 
London.     12mo.     1839- 

4.  Excursions  in  the  Interior  of  Russia.     By  Robert  Bremner^ 
Esq.     2  vols.  8vo.     1839. 

GIBBON  says  loftily  that  the  name  of  Russia  was  first  'di« 
vulged'  to  the  western  world  in  the  ninth  century,  when  an 
embassy  from  Constantinople  to  Lewis,  the  son  of  Charlenu^e, 
was  accompanied  by  certain  envoys  of  the  Czar ;  but  seven  hun- 
dred years  more  elapsed  before  the  intercourse  was  practically 
established.  We  are  pleased  to  reflect  that  the  merit  belongs  to 
countrymen  of  our  own,  who  made  the  discovery  of  a  maritime  pas- 
sage to  the  mouths  of  their  northern  rivers.  In  the  year  1563 
sundry  ^  grave  citizens  of  London  and  men  of  great  wisdom^  per- 
ceiving the  wares  and  commodities  of  England  to  be  in  small 
request  with  the  countries  and  people  about  us,  began  to  think  with 
themselves  how  this  mischief  was  to  be  avoided.'  Instigated  by 
Sebastian  Cabot,  who,  continueth  Richard  Eden  in  his  Decades, 
'  had  long  had  this  secret  in  his  mind,'  these  associates  fitted  out 
three  ships  and  a  pirmace  for  no  less  an  object  than  the  discovery  of 
'  the  mighty  empire  of  Cathay  and  various  other  regions.*  Letters 
missive  from  *  the  right  noble  Prince  Edward  VI.*  (then  dying) 
were  prepared  for  '  all  the  kings  and  other  potentates  inhabiting 
the  north-eastern  part  of  the  world ;'  and  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby, 
knight,  and  Richard  Chancellor,  were  named  the  commanders. 
The  little  fleet  sailed  on  the  ^  tenth  day  of  May  from  Ratcliffe^ 
upon  the  ebbe,'  and  as  it'passed  by  Greenwich,  where  the  '  court 
then  lay/  so  great  was  the  excitement,  that  '  the  courtiers  came 

running 
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runniiig  out,  and  the  common  people  flocked  together,  standing 
very  thick  upon  the  shore : — the  privy  council  they  looked  out  of 
the  windows  of  the  court,  and  the  rest  ran  up  to  the  tops  of  the 
towers.'     Thus  honoured,  and  amid  salutes  and  cheers  of  the 
surrounding  ships  and  mariners,  they  proceeded  on  their  perilous 
enterprise.      Poor  Willoughby,  with   his  own  ship  the  'Bona 
Esperanza,'  and  her  oonsort,  was  lost  upon  the  coast  of  Lapland, 
but  the  Ban  Aveniure,  weathering  all  storms,  sailed  in  nightless 
«ununer  days  into  the  White  Sea,  and  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Dwina,  where  her  stout-hearted  captain,  Richard  Chancellor — 
{'pilot-major'  he  might  well  be  called) — cast  his  anchor.     Chan- 
cellor's journey  inland  from  near  the  spot  where  Archangel  now 
stands,  and  his  reception  at  Moscow,  were  worthy  of  a  bold  and 
-able  adventurer  and  a  stately  court.      Describing  the  imperial 
Hjanquct  which  was  offered  to  him,  he  talks  of  '  140  servitors, 
^U  arrayed  in  cloth  of  gold,  which  in  the  dinner-time  changed 
thrice  their  habit  and  apparel ; '  whilst  '  the  furniture  of  dishes 
^nd  drinking-vessels,  which  were  there  for  the  use  of  200  guests, 
—were  all  of  pure  gold.*    We  much  doubt  if  the  *  grand  monarque ' 
-^Bver  exceeded  this  sumptuousness : — the  reader  will  say  it  may 
'^Jso  be  doubted  if  all  was  gold  that  glittered ; — ^but  we  beg  him 
"^0  remember  that  sach  is  the  story  not  of  one  but  of  several  shrewd 
Id  English  traffickers,  who  assert  that  they  handled  and  scrutinised 
in  the  morning  the  articles  they  had  stared  at  over  night.     In  fact 
3foscow  was  an  Asiatic  capital,  quite  guiltless  of  intercourse  with 
brummagem. 

The  success  of  Chancellor  led  to  the  exchange  of  ambassadors, 
and  the  first  commercial  treaty  between  the  countries  bears  the 
venerable  date  of  1555.  It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  John 
Vasilivich  II.,  our  first  Russian  ally,  was  so  enamoured  of  every- 
thing about  us,  that  he  even  strove  hard  to  get  an  English  wife. 
Queen  Elizabeth,  whose  good  graces  the  Czar  had  obtained, 
wished  to  have  sent  him  the  Lady  Anne  Hastings,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Huntingdon;  but  when  that  amiable  damsel  was 
informed  of  certain  autocratical  habits  of  her  intended,  who 
was,  it  appears,  a  duplicate  of  our  Harry  VIII.,  the  last  of  his 
seven  wives  having  just  been  throton  into  a  lake,  she  prudently 
declined  to  fill  the  vacant  situation. 

But  what  was  the  Muscovite  empire  of  those  days  ?  Girt  round 
by  formidable  neighbours  who  occasionally  ravaged  it — the  Swede 
on  the  north,  the  Pole  on  the  west,  the  Turk  on  the  south, 
and  the  Tartar  on  the  east — Russia  was  without  a  foreign  ally 
save  England.  Even  then,  undoubtedly,  she  had  become  a 
powerful  and  wealthy  state — ^independent  (after  long  struggles)  of 
Polish  and  Tartar  domination-*-with  her  people  united,  as  at  this 

day. 


TfMft  m  ikt  R\ 

izj,  br  coe  reUgir/at  creed — in  short  ilie  bad 

o/  ber  fatiire  granlenr.     It  vaai  reaenvd, 

of  tUe  br^ue  of  Hfjmzncm  to  lonse  hk 

bi^er  put — to  break  throogh  tbeir 

to  paM   from  tbeir   isolated   cmditJoo  into  tbe 

Earr/peui  empire.     Peter  tbe  Great  skeicbed, 

s1//tit  bands  to  a  great  extent  carried  out,  that 

wbicb  tbe  modem  Coloctns  bas  been  raised.   His 

called  a  new  maritime  capital  into  existence,  in  a  tract 

seemed  to  bave  placed  ber  re£o.    Russia  then,  indeed.. 

ber  semi- Asiatic  state,  btnst  forth  upon  Emnpe 

One  natural  result,  however,  bas  been,  that 

vellers  bare,  in  tbeir  descriptions  of  the  empire^  taken  loo 

of  tbeir  colouring  from  tbe  iteto  metn^lis^  aod  faasv  oamfmtaani^ 

neglectefl  tbe  old  oountrj.     It  is,  we  apprehend,  trae  that  laqrt 

tracts  of  tbe  inlerwr  sltc  less  known  to  onr  contempaiariesw  thai 

they  were  to  our  pushing  ancestors — who  drove  their  commem 

up  tbe  Dwina,  and  formed  depots  at  Vologda,  Yanslaf,  and 

Astracan. 

Several  recent  books  about  Russia  deserve  our  notice;  bm 
with  one  department  of  tbeir  materials  we  shall  make  shovl 
work.  Few  travellers  can  quit  the  splendid  metropolis  of  St 
Petersburg  without  giving  us  a  volume  upon  it.  We  diall 
not  follow  their  example — but  simply  refer  to  the  satisfaclon 
Scbnitzler  and  the  excellent  Hand-book  of  Murray;  and  tiansciibc 
a  single  sketch  of  the  scene  that  presents  itself  to  the  sSniUer  oi 
the  'sunny  cold  pavements'  of  the  grand  promenade  of  the 
Newski.  This  we  take  from  none  of  the  authors  named  at  thi 
head  of  this  paper,  but  from  the  proof  sheets  of  a  forthcaminf 
collection  of  '  Familiar  Letters'  by  a  young  and  beautiful  and  wittj 
Eoglish  spinster,  whose  work,  when  it  does  appear,  will,  w< 
venture  to  predict,  cause  a  sensation  hardly  inferior  to  that  whict 
attended  the  bursting  of  the  *  Old  Man*8 '  Brunnen  Bubbles : 

Here  it  is  Russians  of  all  garbs  and  ranks  pass  before  you.  Then 
stands  the  picturesque  Isvouschik,  loitering  carelessly  beneath  the  tree 
of  the  avenue,  who,  catching  your  steady  gaze,  starts  up,  displays  a  roi 
uf  beautiful  teeth  beneath  his  thickly-bearded  lip^  and,  pointing  to  hu 
droschky,  splutters  out,  "  Kudi  vam  ugoduo  ?  "  or  ^^  Whither  does  i 
please  you  ?  "  Here  stalks  the  erect  Russian  peasant,  by  birth  a  serf  anc 
in  ^ait  a  prince, — ^the  living  effigy  of  an  old  patriarch, — bearded  to  th 
waist,  his  kaflan  of  sheepVskin,  or  any  dark  cloth,  wrapped  round  him 
the  ample  front  of  which,  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  belt  of  bright  coloun 
contains  all  that  another  would  stow  in  a  pocket ;  literally  portrayinj 
the  words  of  Scripture,  *'  Full  measure  shall  men  pour  into  your  bosom/ 
Contrary  to  all  established  rule,  the  Russian  peasant  wears  his  slml 
always  blue  or  red,  over  his  trousers,  his  trousers  under  bis  boots ;  ani 

doubdesi 
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doubtless  deems  this  the  most  sensible  arrangement.    And  look,  here  go 
t  posse  of  Russian  foot-soldiers,  with  close-shorn  head  and  face  and 
brow-beat  look — as  little  of  the  martial  in  their  dusky  attire  as  of  glory  in 
their  hard   lives — the  mere  drudges  of  a  review,  whom  Mars  would 
disown.     Not  so  the  tiny  Circassian,  light  in  limb  and  bright  in  look, 
^ying  past  on  his  native  barb,  armed  to  the  teeth,  with  eyes  like  loadstars, 
which  the  cold  climate  cannot  quench.     Now  turn  to  the  slender  Finn, 
whose  teeth  are  of  pearl,  and  hair  so  yellow  that  you  mistake  it  for  a 
lemon-coloured  handkerchief  peeping  from  beneath  his  round  hat ;  or  see, 
among  the  whirl  of  carriages  three  or  four  abreast  in  the  centre  of  the 
noble  street,  that  handsome  Tartar  coachman,  with  hair  and  beard  of 
jet,   sitting  gravely,  hke  a  statue  of  Moses,  on  his  box,  while  the  little 
postilion  dashes  on  with  the  foremost  horses,  ever  and  anon  throwine  an 
anxious  look  behind  him,  lest  the  ponderous  vehicle,  which  the  long 
traces  keep  at  half  a  street's  distance,  should  not  be  duly  following ;  ana 
^within  lolls  the  pale  Russian  beauty,  at  whose  careless  bidding  they  all 
are  hurrying  forward,  looking  as  apathetic  to  all  the  realities  of  life  as 
any  other  fine  kdy  in  any  other  country  could  do.     These  are  the 
pastimes  which  the  traveller  finds  in  the  streets  here,  further  beguiled 
"by  the  frequent  question  and  frequent  laugh,  as  you  peep  into  the  various 
magazines,  listen  to  the  full-mouthed  sounds,  and  inhale  the  scent  of 
"Russian  leather,  with  which  all  Petersburg  is  most  appropriately  im- 
pregnated.' 

Those  who  wish  for  minute  details  of  the  gaieties  of  the  court, 
and  the  splendours  of  the  camp^  will  find  an  ample  feast  in  the 
'  Recollections*  of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry — whose  elegant 
lady  also  has  published  in  one  of  our  Annuals  a  very  pretty 
chapter  or  two  on  the  former  of  these  captivating  themes.     As 
might  have  heen  expected^  the  Marquess  warmly  advocates  that 
Ciiise  with  which  his  chivalrous  life  and  old  associations  have 
identified  him.     In  this  northern   narrative  we  have  constantly 
before  us  the  same  Charles  Stewart,  upon  whose  *  noble  horse- 
manship '  tve  looked  with  pleasure  and  pride  (for  reviewers  may 
have  been  soldiers)  as^   more  than  thirty  years  ago,  when  the 
British  trumpets  first  sounded  in  Spain,  he  led  his  fine  hussars 
into  the  Escurial :  the  same  undaunted  cavalier  who  at  Benevente, 
on  that  lowering  day  when  Napoleon  in  person  was  pressing  on 
the  anny  of  the  gallant  Moore,  covered  our  retreat  by  crossing 
the  Tonnes  with  a  few  squadrons  and   defeating  the  Imperial 
Gnaid.     Is  it  not  he^  who,  while  the  great  war  rolled  on,  repre- 
sented our  country  in  the  camps  of  our  allies  ?     Justly,  therefore, 
may  we  say  thatj  in  honouring  him  with  special  courtesy  and 
confidence^  Nicholas  honoured  one  of  England's  most  distin- 
guished soldiers.     Nor  are  we  at  all  surprised  that  such  an  ardent 
and  generpoA  spirit  should  have  heen  potently  affected  by  the  sort 
of  Inception  he  met  with  in  Russia — he  can  afford,  as  well  as  we^ 

to 
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to  smile  at  the  criticism  of  a  witty  brother  peer^  who^  oh  reaching 
the  last  page  of  the  book,  scribbled  this  envoy : — 

*  If  all  be  gospel  that  you  write, 
Heaven's  paved,  of  cour8e»  with  malachite.' 

Making  due  allowance  for  the  ^couleur  de  rose*  with  which 
everything  must  have  been  invested  in  his  eyes,  we  still  have  facts 
enough  brought  forward  on  which  we  are  bound  to  place  reliance. 
Such,  for  example,  is  the  Emperor's  own  declaration : — 

*  England  and  Russia  are  so  placed  geographicalfy  by  Pixividence, 
that  they  ought  always  to  understand  each  other  and  1>e  friends ;  and  I 
have  ever  done  all  in  my  power  to  accomplish  it.  Really  I  have  so 
mudi  love  for  England,  that  when  the  Journals  and  the  Radicals  were 
abusing  me  outrageously,  I  had  the  greatest  desire  to  put  myself  into  a 
steam-boat  and  proceed  direct  to  London  (apprising  the  King  of  course 
of  my  intended  arrival),  to  present  myself  among  reasonable  and  fur- 
judging  Englishmen,  to  converse  with  them  and  to  show  them  how 
unjustly  I  was  aspersed.  It  is  my  ardent  wish  to  cultivate  peaceable 
relations  of  amity  with  all  powers.  I  want  interior  iranqmllity  and 
time  to  consolidate  the  component  parts  of  this  great  empire.' — ^p.  1*3. 

That  the  Emperor  commands  admirably  in  his  own  person 
at  a  review,  and  is  a  most  adroit  tactician,  is  admitted  by  all>  and 
the  more  we  follow  him  into  the  different  departments  of  govom- 
ment,  the  more  shall  we  find  that  he  there  displays  the  same 
spirit  and  energy  as  at  the  head  of  his  troops ;  that  he  is,  in  short, 
as  Benkendorf  said  of  him,  in  courtier's  language^  '  le  professeur 
en  tout.'  But  he  is  not  only  the  brilliant  chief  and  able  adminis- 
trator; unless  all  reporters,  of  whatever  shade  of  opinion,  are 
alike  in  the  wrong,  Nicholas  is  the  pattern  of  domestic  ex- 
cellence, whether  viewed  as  a  son,  a  father,  or  a  husband.  We 
may  express  our  own  belief  that  Russia  has  not  been  governed 
by  a  man  of  so  much  firmness  of  purpose  since  the  death  of  Peter 
the  Great ;  and  as  his  decisions  are  influenced  by  the  strongest 
desire  to  do  justice  to  the  lower  orders,  he  is  naturally  looked  up 
to  by  them  with  filial  affection.  His  personal  influence  over  the 
people  has  been  put  to  the  severest  tests,  both  when  he  threw 
himself  into  the  midst  of  an  infuriated  mob  during  the  raging  of 
the  cholera,  and  when  he  quelled  the  bloody  insurrection  of  the 
military  colonics.  On  the  first  occasion  he  galloped  in  his  droshki 
alone,  and  unattended  by  a  single  soldier,  into  the  centre  of  a 
great  market-place  crowded  with  the  deluded  people,  who  imagined 
that  their  food  was  poisoned.  Commanding  them  to  fall  on  their 
knees  and  pray  to  God,  who  alone  could  avert  the  pestilence^  he 
calmed  the  tempest,  and  was  followed  by  the  people  into  the 
church,  where  they  invoked  blessings  on  the  head  of  ihsUr  father — 

for 
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for  so  the  sovereign  is  still  universally  styled  and  addressed  in 

Kussia.    A  like  magnanimous  promptitude  carried  him  to  the  scene 

«f  the  cholera-mutiny  of  the  soldier-peasants.     The  heads  of  the 

officers  of  these  misguided  men  were  rolling  down  the  steps  of 

the  barracks  when  the  Emperor  appeared.     And  how  attended? 

ivith  artillery  and  dragoons?   No — ^in  his  travelling  cal^che^  ac- 

eompanied  only  by  Count  Orloff.    Standing  forth  to  the  mutineers^ 

lie  thus  addressed  them :    '  Soldiers !   you  have  committed  the 

deepest  crimes — ^instant  submission  and  acknowledgment  of  your 

g:uilt  can  alone  save  you.'     The  muskets  dropped  from  the  arms 

of  the  men^  and  they  fell  prostrate  before  him.     ^  Now,'  added  be, 

^  that  you  are  again  my  subjects^  I  forgive  you,  but  on  one  coAdi- 

t.ion  only,  that  you  at  once  name  the  men  who  misled  you.'     The 

Yini^leaders  were  then  exiled  to  Siberia,  and  this  fearful  insur- 

x-ection  passed  away. 

Returning  to  Lord  Londonderry,  we  would  say  that  his  first 
^'olume,  which  contains  accounts  of  what  he  saw  or  heard,  is  of 
jxnuch  greater  value  than  the  second.  When  the  gallant  Marquess 
^oits  the  ^  court  and  camp,'  and  trusts  to  others,  he  is  not  to  be 
ssafely  followed.  It  is  on  his  charger  that  we  admire  him,  and 
^■Qot  when,  tampering  with  '  the  dogies^  he  administers  dyoritics 
^diorites)  to  his  readers ! 

Those  who  are  little  versed  in  that  form  of  Christianity  in 
^^hicb  so  many  millions  of  our  fellow-creatures  in  the  Russian 
empire  devoutly  believe,  will  find  ample  instruction  in  the  pages 
of  Dr.  Pinkerton — one  of  the  most  efficient  missionaries  ever 
sent  out  by  the  Bible  Society — a  modest,  pious,  and  really  learned 
man.  If  he  had  given  us  nothing  more  than  his  translation  of 
Russian  proverbs,  he  would  have  deserved  our  best  thanks  for 
thus  throwing  light  on  the  character  and  manners  of  a  people 
among  whom  traditionary  maxims  have  so  much  influence.  But 
in  addition  to  this  he  has  accumulated  for  our  use  quite  a  harvest 
of  personal  observation;  and,  moreover,  he  has  put  into  fair 
English  six  sermons  of  Russian  prelates,  which,  as  they  powerfully 
inculcate  the  wholesome  doctrines  of  faith  and  charity,  do  not 
lack  of  merit  in  our  eyes  from  their  terseness  and  brevity.  Fifteen 
minates  would  dispose  of  the  longest  Hear  this,  ye  who  run 
into  the  second  hour ! 

The  two  works^  however,  which  we  most  recommend  to  the 
general  reader  are  the '  Domestic  Scenes '  by  Mr.  VenaUes,  and 
the  '  Excursions*  by  Mr.  Bremner.  It  is  at  the  same  time  right 
to  premise,  that  very  large  portions  of  Russia  in  Europe  have  not 
been  visited  by  either  of  these  gentlemen.  It  must,  in  particular, 
be  always  borne  in  mind,  that  their  opinions  have  been  formed  in 
districtsT  where  the  great  mass  of  the  peasantry  are  the  serfs  of  indi- 
vidual 
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vidual  proprietors,  who,  although  responsible  to  their  own  colic  er^ 
and  to  the  marshal  of  their  own  order,  as  well  as  to  the  senate, 
for  the  cominlssiou  of  any  abuse,  still  often  contrive  to  place 
themselves  beyond  the  re.-ich  of  the  law,  notwithstanding  every 
effort  of  the  Emperor.  In  the  great  northern  governments  of 
Olonetz,  Archangel,  and  Vologda,  of  which  these  writers  know 
and  say  nothing,  the  traveller  will  meet  with  a  different  and  a 
very  superior  race  of  peasantry.  He  will  there  find  tall,  well- 
featured  men,  with  tlie  front  of  sturdy  yeomen,  who,  having  lived 
from  father  to  son  for  centuries  upon  the  soil  which  they  cultivate, 
acknowledge  no  lord  save  the  Emperor,  or  his  representative 
officers.  Vexed  with  no  extraordinary  exactions,  their  only  cares 
are  to  pay  a  moderate  fixed  tax  to  the  State,  and  to  furnish  their 
quota  of  recruits  for  the  army.  These  croxion  peasants  of  Russia 
{twenty-two  millions  of  souls)  are  well  lodged,  well  warmed, 
comfortably  dressed,  and  seem  to  enjoy  existence  as  much  as  the 
workpeople  of  many  parts  of  France  and  England — ^to  say  nothing 
of  Ireland,  or  of  various  extensive  districts  in  the  Scotch  High- 
lands. We  speak  from  our  own  observation — strengthened, 
however,  by  that  of  a  most  intelligent  French  '  compagnon  de 
voyage  '—and  of  course  only  on  the  general  aspect  of  things.  Wc 
have  as  yet  no  documents  to  enable  us  to  judge  correctly  of  the 
trade,  manufactures,  and  agriculture  of  these  vast  govemmentiE 
(the  work  of  Schnitzler  being  very  meagre  in  respect  to  them) ; 
but  we  may  hope  to  be  soon  furnished  with  ample  materials  foi 
thinking,  through  the  researches  of  the  Baron  A.  de  Meyendorf 
who  is,  we  know,  at  present  employed  in  a  general  statistical  survei 
by  order  of  the  Emperor. 

The  simple  and  unpretending  volume  of  the  Rev.  R.  Liste: 
Venables  bears  throughout  the  stamp  of  truth,  and,  as  a  picture  o 
a  Russian  interior,  is  entitled  to  our  full  confidence.  Beinf 
married  to  a  Russian  lady  he  passed  a  winter  in  the  social  circli 
of  her  connexions ;  and  depicts  their  modes  of  life  with  spirit  am 
in  a  very  pleasing  style.  In  the  outset  he  describes  a  peculia 
carriage,  the  ^  tarantass,'  which  though  only  used  for  baggage  Ir 
his  party,  is^  we  can  affirm  from  experience,  the  best  vehicli 
which  the  traveller  can  select  for  an  extensive  and  difficult  journey 
its  longf  sedan-chair-like  poles  being  easily  replaced  or  repairec 
in  districts  where  iron  is  unknown.  Our  author  says  it  is  'thi 
body  of  an  old  cabriolet  or  small  britchka,  lashed  on  to  the  middle 
part  of  a  light  timber-carriage.  It  has  no  springs,  but  the  elasticit 
of  the  long  birch  poles  which  connect  the  two  axles,  and  on  wbid 
the  body  is  placed,  renders  the  motion,  as  I  am  told,  toleraU; 
easy.'  (p.  31.)  A  good  *  tarantass'  is  occasionally  to  be  bougb 
in  St.  Petersburg  for  about  30/.,  and,  when  well  furnurii/ed  witl 
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Looses  and  elastic  cushions,  it  will  be  found,  we  repeat,  both  plea- 
^^mt  and  commodious^  and  better  suited  to  I  lie  Russian  bjeways 
^  lian  the  best  britchka  of  Long  Acre. 

Mr.  Venables  describes  accurately  whatever  he  saw;  but  his 
.rcount  of  the  country-house  (p.  33)  must  be  taken  as  ihe  except 
don^  and  not  the  rule.    Such  comfortable  retreats  are,  in  fact,  few 
L  nd  far  between,  and  seldom  if  ever  so  well  '  got  up.'     Indeed^ 
r.   Venables  himself  expresses  this  opinion,  when  he  says,  in 
^^  peaking  of  the  landed  proprietor,  generally, 

^  Town  he  regards  as  the  scene  of  all  pleasure  and  refinement,  and  he 
•tlierefore  takes  little  care  to  render  his  country-houBe  either  elegant  or 
1  xixurious.      He  has  no  country  amusements  to  tempt  guests  to  his 

1 X  ouse  ;  no  grouse,  no  pheasants,  no  fox-hunting ;  for  few  Russians  have 

2B.jny  taste  for  field-sports.' — p.  132. 

The  hut  of  the  peasant  is  well  sketched ;  and  this  is  a  picture 
<->f  far  wider  application.  To  the  equable  temperature  of  their 
c::ottages,  together  with  the  daily  use  of  the  bath,  may,  we  believe, 
Jx  mainly  attributed  the  longevity  of  the  Russians,  and  their 
£"«reedom  from  rheumatism  and  other  chronic  disorders  to  which 
iir  own  poor  people  are  so  grievously  subject : — 

*  These  houses  are    in  general   extremely  warm  and   substantial; 
ley  are  built  for  the  most  part  of  unsquared  logs  of  deal,  laid  one 

Xon  another  and  firmly  secured  at  the  corners,  where  the  ends  of 

^^e  timbers  cross,  and  are  hollowed  out  so  as  to  receive  and  hold  one 

^ Mother :  they  are  also  fastened  together  by  wooden  pins  and  uprights 

^  ^  the  interior.    The  four  corners  arc  supported  upon  large  stones  or 

^*CDots  of  trees,  so  that  there  is  a  current  of  air  under  the  floor,  to  preserve 

^  Vie  timber  from  damp ;  in  the  winter,  earth  is  piled  up  all  round  to 

^  delude  the  cold ;  the  interstices  between  the  logs  are  stuffed  with  moss 

jid  clay,  80  that  no  air  can  enter.     The  windows  are  very  small,  and 

frequently  cut  out  of  the  wooden  wall  after  it  is  finished.     In  the 

^^cntre  of  the  house  is  a  stove  called  a  peech  [pechka],  which  heats  the 

^^«ttage  to  an  almost  unbearable  degree ;  the  warmth,  however,  which  a 

^^UBsian  peasant  loves  to  enjoy  within  doors  is  proportioned  to  the  cold 

'^^hich  he  is  required  to  support  without :  his  bed  is  the  top  of  his  peech, 

^^nd  when  he  enters  his  house  in  the  winter,  pierced  with  cold,  he  throws 

^^flf  his  sheepskin  coat,  stretches  liimself  on  his  stove,  and  is  thoroughly 

^4)armed  in  a  few  minutes. 

*  There  are  two  important  appendages  to  the  village  of  Krasnoe, 
^Mrhich  must  be  mentioned,  viz.  tlie  liospital  for  the  peasants^  and  the 
halh,^ — Venables,  p.  35. 

Whenever  we  have  seen  the  Russian  peasant  dancing  and 
singing  at  his  village  fete,  we  were,  we  confess,  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  he  could  not  be  on  the  whole  an  unhappy 
specimen  of  the  children  of  Adam.  We  therefore  cannot  but 
think  that  the  following  passage  savours  more  of  ean  de  Coloane 

troL.  Lxvii.  NO.  cxxxiv.  2  A  sentimentality 
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flentimentality  than  of  sober  observation  and  extensive  cx>mpa- 
rison: — 

*  It  does  not  follow,  however,  because  the  Pussian  dances  and  sings, 
that  he  is  to  be  considered  happy  for  his  station.  On  the  contrary,  it 
surely  is  a  melancholy  spectacle,  and  even  degrading  to  human  nature, 
to  see  bearded  men  scrambling  like  monkeys  for  gingerbread,  and  de- 
lighting in  the  sports  of  children. 

*  These  people  undoubtedly  were  not  oppressed ;  they  were  under  a 
kind  and  considerate  master,  and  they  wanted  for  none  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life :  they,  therefore,  as  individuals,  w^ere  not  to  be  pitied,  and 
knowing  no  better,  were  probably  contented  with  their  lot:  but  the 
chain  of  slavery  was  on  their  minds,  as  it  is  on  the  minds  of  the  Rus- 
sian peasantry  at  large.  They  know  that  they  can  do  nothing  to 
change  or  improve  their  condition,  and  therefore  they  have  no  stimulus 
or  excitement  to  energy.  They  have  no  habit  of  acting  or  deciding  for 
themselves,  and  are  in  fact  mere  grown-up  children,  equally  thoughtless 
and  improvident :  as  such,  indeed,  are  they  treated  by  law  and  custom. 
With  little  in  the  world  to  hope  or  fear,  since  to  rise  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  to  sink  impossible,  and  with  a  naturally  easy  and  cheerful 
disposition,  they  sing,  and  dance,  and. play  like  children  on  a  holiday, 
with  a  light-henrted  merriment,  which  is  not  happiness ;  the  reckless 
hilarity  of  intoxication,  forgetful  of  yesterday  and  careless  of  to-morrow, 
not  the  sober  satisfaction  of  rational  contentment.' — Venables^i^.  47. 

We  wonder  really  that  any  comfortable  gentleman,  who  has 
ever  happened  to  ride  through  the  suburbs  of  an  English  manu- 
facturing town,  can  bring  himself  to  indulge  in  such  rcfliections  as 
these^  when  he  has  the  honest  innocent  merriment  of  a  set  of 
well-fed  rustics  under  his  eyes — at  all  events^  we  shall  not  imitate 
him  and 

*  go  on  refining 

While  they  think  of  dining.' 

To  ascend  to  the  diversions  of  the  higher  orders  in  provincial  life 
•—it  was  not  our  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  any  '  chasse'  during 
a  recent  tour,  and  from  all  we  could  learn^  we  were  disposed  to 
place  a  very  low  estimate  on  the  hunting  and  shooting  of  the 
Russians.  In  a  country  where  the  Emperor  himself  disdains 
sporting  amusements  (his  true  '  chasse/  like  our  own  nowadays, 
being  the  review),  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  many  will  hunt  Uic 
timid  hare  or  even  the  grisly  wolf  or  bear.  The  gun,  however, 
we  must  say,  is  well  employed  which  brings  down  the  exquisite 
double  snipe ;  and  as  Quin  urged  the  'gourmets*  to  visit  Devon- 
shire to  eat  *  John  Dorys,'  so  we  advise  all  our  scientific  friends, 
who  have  due  respect  for  the  great '  Magister  Artis  ingeniqne 
largitor,'  to  try  to  be  once  in  their  lives,  at  least,  in  Northern  Russia 
towards  the  end  of  August,  that  they  may  enjoy  this  delicacy. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Venables — not  adhering  to  the  rubric,  'hunt  not, 

shoot 
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dkooC  not ' — teems  to  have  been  well  placed — in  the  very  Leices- 
knidre  of  Mosoovj ;  and  we  therefore  give  his  description  of  a 
dqr'fl  hunting  among  the  Boyars — new  matter^  we   suspect,  for 
Mr  English  Nimrods : — 

*I  wu  mounted  on  a  rough  unpromising  looking  horse,  which,  how- 
eter,  belied  his  appearance,  and  proved  to  he  in  reality  a  good  one.  I 
taid,  indeed,  that  he  was  a  Don  Cossack,  which  breed  of  horses  is 
kanm  for  action  and  endurance,  though  coarse-looking  and  small. 

*  We  had  four  piqueurs  dressed  in  military-shaped  firock-coats  of  blue 
litb«  edged  round  with  ffold-coloured  lace,  blue  trousers,  and  caps  of 
mge-coloured  cloth,  with  broad  black  velvet  bands ;  there  was  also  a 
itt  man,  who  was,  I  believe,  a  valet-de-chambre,  and  who  was  dressed 
■Mwhat  differently.  All  these  were  mounted  on  small  active  horses 
f  the  same  description  as  mine.  Three  of  them  wore  short  swords, 
id  had  horns  slung  over  their  shoulders.  Two  managed  the  grey- 
Mndi,  and  the  other  three  hunted  the  hounds,  for  the  sport  was  a 
mhination  of  hunting  and  coursing ;  the  object  being  that  the  hounds 
kald  find  hares  in  the  covert  and  drive  them  into  the  open  ground  to 
t  coursed  by  the  greyhounds.  In  this  manner  they  sometimes  kill 
■Bitj  in  a  day;  they'  also  kill  foxes,  and  occasionally  a  wolf;  the 
ilv,  however,  is  in  general  difficult  to  meet  with. 

'We  threw  off  among  s<Hne  bushes  flanking  and  connecting  two 
■ill  woods.  The  hounds  were  uncoupled  amidst  a  din  of  whips 
Bcking,  horns  blowing,  and  men  hallooing ;  in  short,  all  pains  were 
nuently  taken  to  excite  the  pack  to  the  highest  possible  pitch  of 
miness,  and  certainly  not  without  success.  Away  Uiey  went  into 
aier  giving  tongue  like  hounds  who  already  wind  a  fox.  "  Tliat  is  no 
iR,**  quietly  remarked  my  companion, ''  it  is  only  their  joy  at  getting 
^.•*  The  joy,  however,  was  not  easily  subdued,  and  their  cry  con- 
ibacd  with  little  interruption  to  be  heard  through  the  woods  for  about 
Uf  an  hour,  when  it  was  asserted  they  had  found  a  hare,  although,  as 
■obody  had  seen  it,  I  was  sceptical  enough  to  doubt  its  existence.  At 
inia  hare  really  made  its  appearance,  and  afforded  a  short  course  to 
li  greyhounds,  which  it  escaped  by  doubling  back  into  the  wood. 
|Wtt  men  were  always  stationed  outside  the  covers  in  favourable  spots, 
Mdkwith  two  or  three  greyhounds;  these  dogs  knew  their  business 
M  well,  and  kept  quietly  in  their  proper  places;  each  wore  a  collar 
mk  a  ring,  so  tlmt  he  could  be  led  if  necessary,  the  men  having  long 
filiii  for  the  purpose;  this,  however,  appeared  to  be  seldom  used 
tept  for  young  dogs  not  properly  broken  in.  When  the  hare  turned 
bA  into  cover,  the  hounds  were  cheered  on,  and  they  took  a  ring 
tliagh  some  rough  ground ;  the  hare  was  again  driven  from  the  wood, 
hit  the  greyhounds  did  not  catch  sight  of  it,  and  in  the  end  it  was  lost. 
%  object,  at  first,  was,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  greyhounds  seeing 
Mjthare,  in  order  that  we  might  have  a  hunt  and  a  bit  of  a  gallop ; 
Werer,  I  soon  discovered  that  when  from  the  nature  of  the  ground 
we  was  no  chance  of  a  course,  the  harriers  very  soon  either  were 
cdcd  off  the  scent,  or  threw  up  their  heads  of  themselves.' —  VenMes, 
I^  60-62. 

2  A  2  Tame 
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Tame  as  this  sport  may  seem  to  the  Meltonians^  some  Russian 
gentlemen  are  quite  devoted  to  it.  We  ourselves  were  rather  sur- 
prised to  be  told  about  a  seigneur  who  had  a  pack  of  100  dogs — 
for  we  are  not  talking  of  hounds — but  our  author  was  credibly 
informed  of  one  who  kept  twelve  hundred,  killed  annually 
eighteen  hundred  hares,  and  gloried  in  a  pile  of  skeletons  of 
eighteen  thousand  horses !  *  What  a  treasure/  Mr.  Venables 
exclaims,  '  as  manure  these  bones  would  be  to  an  English 
farmer ! '  (p.  63.) 

Our  philosophical  agriculturists  of  Cavendish  Square  will  not, 
we  apprehend,  gain  much  instruction  by  a  visit  to  a  country 
where  turnips  and  rotation  are  unknown.  In  many  districts, 
however,  the  Russian  cultivator  excels  us  in  celerity.  With  his 
light  tilega  and  his  active  little  nags,  knowing  the  value  of  time  in 
the  short  and  precarious  summer  of  his  region,  he  gallops  back 
for  his  load  of  hay;  and  in  the  seed-time  wc  have  seen  several 
harrows  in  a  field  moving  about  at  a  trot ! 

After  pointing  out  that  the  proprietor  sees  little  to  attract  him 
to  his  estate — that  his  property  is  sure  to  be  divided  amon^  his 
children  at  his  death — that,  in  consequence  of  this  frittering  away 
of  domains,  and  the  still  more  melancholy  multiplication  of  really 
worthless  titles,  there  is  no  independent  aristocracy — that  voluntary 
and  sincere  attachment  between  master  and  serf  is  very  rare — and 
that  no  one  is  anything  except  what  the  Emperor  chooses  to  make 
him — Mr.  Venables  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  no  wonder 
if — (overlooking  of  course  such  an  exception  as  that  of  his  own 
particular  gite) — Uhe  handsome,  substantial,  well-arranged  coun- 
try-seat is  unknown  in  Russia.' — (p.  133.) 

But  why  particularise  Russia,  when  we  know  that  over  nearly 
the  whole  continent  of  Europe  such  residences  are  equally  un- 
known? What  signify  half-a-dozen,  or  half-a-hundred^  excep- 
tions?— we  doubt  really  whether  France  and  Germany  put  to- 
gether could  supply  more.  They  are  in  fact  purely  English 
features,  which  we  owe,  under  Providence,  to  the  long-continued 
exemption  of  our  land  from  warfare.  Our  witty  and  strong- 
headed  friend,  Peter  Plymley,  gave  us  some  years  ago  the  true 
philosophy  of  the  aifair,  when  he  held  up  to  our  parsons  and 
squires  this  picture  of  Gallic  invasion  : — 

*  Old  wheat  and  beans  blazing  for  twenty  miles  around,  cart-mares  shot, 
sows  of  Lord  Somerville's  breed  runniug  wild  over  the  country,  the 
minister  of  the  parish  wounded  sorely  in  his  hinder  parts;  Mrs. 
Plymley  in  fits.  All  these  scenes  of  war  a  Russian  or  an  Austrian  has 
seen  three  or  four  times  over ;  but  it  is  now  three  centuries  since  an 
English  pig  has  fallen  in  a  fair  battle  upon  EngHsh  ground,  or  a  fann- 
hoiue  been  rifled,  or  a  clergyman's  wife  been  subjected  to  any  other 
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poposds  of  love  than  the  connubial  endearments  of  her  sleek   and 
fftbodux  mate/— Zi«Wer  v. 

I/the  frost  and  snow  of  the  last  winter  were  to  be  repeated  in 
fii(Er]and,  the  following  passage  might  be  worthy  of  the  serious 
ittation  of  our  lords  of  the  soil : — 

*The  riches  of  the  Russian  gentleman  lie  in  the  labour  of  his  serfs, 
itich  it  is  his  study  to  turn  to  good  account,  and  he  is  the  more  urged 
\»th'n^  since  the  law  which  compels  the  peasant  to  work  for  him,  re- 
[oires  him  to  maintain  the  peasant ;  if  the  latter  is  found  begging,  the 
imer  is  liable  to  a  fine.  He  is  therefore  a  master  who  must  always 
ttp  a  certain  number  of  workmen,  whether  they  are  useful  to  him  or 
iBt:  and  as  every  kind  of  agricultural  and  out-doors  employment  is  at 
.  ittnd-still  during  the  winter,  he  naturally  turns  to  the  establishment 
fa  manufactory  as  a  means  of  employing  his  peasants,  and  as  a  source 
f  (ffofit  to  himself.  In  some  cases  the  manufactory  is  at  work  only 
wiDg  the  winter,  and  the  people  are  employed  in  the  summer  in  agri- 
dtare ;  though  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  home  consumption,  this 
\  hat  an  unprofitable  trade  in  most  parts  of  this  empire,  from  the  bad- 
CM  of  roads,  the  paucity  and  distance  of  markets,  and  the  consequent 
ifficulty  in  selling  produce. 

*  The  alternate  employment  of  the  same  man  in  the  field  and  in  the 
■tmy,  ^hich  would  be  attempted  in  most  countries  with  little  success,  is 
at  rendered  practicable  and  easy  by  the  versatile  genius  of  the  Russian 
ttnnts,  one  of  whose  leading  national  characteristics  is  a  general 
ifthility  of  turning  his  hand  to  any  kind  of  work  which  he  may  be 
(anired  to  undertake.  He  will  plough  to-day,  weave  to-morrow,  help 
•build  a  house  the  third  day,  and  the  fourth,  if  his  master  needs  an 
Xtra  coachman,  he  will  mount  the  box  and  drive  four  horses  abreast, 
■  though  it  were  his  daily  occupation.  It  is  probable  that  none  of  these 
foations,  except,  perhaps,  the  last,  will  be  as  well  performed  as  in  a 
Mmay  where  the  division  of  labour  is  more  thoroughly  understood. 
rkey  will  all,  however,  be  sufficiently  well  done  to  serve  the  turn,  a 
bwnitc  phrase  in  Russia.  These  people  are  a  very  ingenious  race, 
te  perseverance  is  wanting ;  and  though  they  will  carry  many  arts  to  a 
^  degree  of  excellence,  they  will  generally  stop  short  of  the  point  of 
Infection,  and  it  will  be  long  before  their  manufactures  can  rival  the 
Udi  and  durability  of  English  goods.' — VenahleSy  p.  140. 

^e  could  name  two  or  three  noble  country-residences  in  England 
■here  something  not  unlike  the  arrangement  here  described  has 
^  practised  for  several  years  past,  and  with  excellent  results, 
rhe  enormous  troop  of  strapping  young  fellows,  who  look  well 
B  rich  liveries  towards  the  evening,  are^  in  most  of  our  g^eat 
louses^  absolutely  idle  half  the  day.  They  would  cease  to  be  the 
ioe-looking  men  they  are^  if  they  did  not  consult  the  precepts  of 
ijgeia^  by  devoting  hours  on  hours  to  quoits^  cricket,  and  so 
vth — bat  to  take  a  turn  at  the  active  operations  of  some  trade 
tod  many  of  them  have  served  apprenticeships  to  humbler  call- 
ings 
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ings  before  they  mounted  the  shoulder^knot)  answers  the  sane 
purpose  better,  and  moreover  produces  practical  results,  uiida 
good  inspection^  of  which  the  biggest  rent-roll  need  not  disdun 
to  take  advantage.  What  harm  is  there^  even  in  such  a  couiib] 
as  our  own,  in  a  great  lord  beings  to  a  certain  extent,  his  ofvi 
master-carpenter,  master-upholsterer,  or  master-coachmaker? 

Some  admirable  home  traits  are  given  by  M.  de  Sabouiof  lai 
letter  to  the  author.  We  select  one  which  is  highly  characterise 
of  the  Russian  peasant : — 

*  He  is  deeply  imbued  with  a  reverence  for  religion,  and  is  not  s 
much  superstitious  as  thoroughly  ignorant.  He  kisses  the  hand  of  In 
parish  priest,  hut  he  laughs  at  his  failings,  and  is  quite  able  to  Mdi 
the  distinction  between  the  individucU  and  the  office.  Of  this  lei 
give  you  a  very  characteristic  anecdote.  Passing  one  day  near  a  Itq 
group  of  peasants,  who  were  assembled  in  the  middle  of  the  village, 
asked  them  what  was  going  forward  ? 

^"  We  are  only  putting  the  Father  (as  they  call  the  priest)  into 
cellar." 

*  "  Into  a  cellar,"  I  replied ;  **  what  are  you  doing  that  for  ?  '* 

*  "  Oh,"  said  they,  **  he  is  a  sad  drunkard,  and  has  been  in  a  atil 
of  intoxication  all  the  week ;  so  we  always  take  care,  every  Saturday,  t 
put  him  in  a  safe  place,  that  he  may  be  fit  to  officiate  at  church  ne 
day ;  and  on  Monday  he  is  at  liberty  to  begin  drinking  agam." 

'  I  could  not  help  applauding  this  very  sensible  arrangement,  wine 
was  related  to  me  with  all  the  gravity  in  the  world.'— t6ta.,  p.  334. 

Yet  with  all  his  profound  devotion  to  his  own  creed,  fl 
Greek  Christian  is  tolerant,  and  demonstrates  by  his  practice  thi 
every  form  of  belief  can  co-exist  with  the  maintenance  of  by  fii 
the  most  united  and  most  powerful  church  establishment  i 
£urope.  One  of  Mr.  Venables*  anecdotes  of  the  present  £■ 
peror  (and  they  arc  all  crechtable  to  him)  illustrates  well  the  cos 
dition  of  things.  Passing  a  sentry  on  Easter  Sunday,  Niduh 
saluted  him  as  usual  with  the  words  '  Christ  is  risen.'  '  No,  W 
not,  your  Majesty/  replied  the  soldier,  presenting  arms.  '  HW 
not!'  said  the  Emperor,  'what  do  you  mean? — this  is  Ente 
Sunday.*  '  I  know  that,  please  your  Majesty,'  replied  the  mil 
*  but  I  am  a  Mahometan.' — p.  282. 

We  unwillingly  take  leave  of  Mr.  Venables,  confidently  ft 
commending  his  well-packed  volume  and  its  numerous  anecdote 
of  the  manners  of  the  people,  as  offering  a  candid  view  of  all  thi 
came  under  his  notice.  He,  a  private  English  clergyman,  ooA 
have  had  none  of  the  temptations  to  over-favourable  pictures  9 
the  court,  which  we  have  allowed  for  in  another  case;  and  it  i 
fair  to  say  that  his  account  of  the  Emperor  is  on  the  whole  fpA 
as  pleasing  as  that  given  by  the  bestarred  and  becrossed  Msi 
quess  of  Londonderry.     He  treats  with  equal  contempt  thewlgi 
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charges  of  tjrranny^  and  asserts  without  hesitation  that  Nicholas 
has  by  his  own  conduct  secured  the  warm  personal  attachment 
of  his  subjects^  and  saved  the  country  from  the  scenes  of  anarchy 
and  bloodshed,  which  were  prepared  for  it  by  worthless  conspi- 
rators towards  the  close  of  the  mild  reign  of  his  predecessor. 

We  next  come  to  Mr.  Bremner  s  work,  the  frontispiece  of 
which  gives  anything  but  a  flattering  representation  of  Nicholas 
mounted  on,  apparently,  the  very  charger  so  well  described  by 
the  gallant  general  of  hussars.  The  opening  lines  announce  a 
lively  writer. 

*  "  To  morr,  punkt  at  tolf,  jimmlemen,  we  BchijBT  from  Stockholm."* 
Such  were  the  mystic  words  in  which  Captain,  or  more  correctly  Skipper, 
Eric  SimonssoD  of  Melmo,  acquainted  us  with  the  hour  at  which  his  tidy 
barky  the  Johanna  Sophia,  was  to  sail  for  St.  Petersburg.' 

It  was,  we  must  say,  rather  adventurous  to  make  a  'debut'  in 
Russia  in  such  a  suspicious  smuggler-like  craft,  and  Mr.  Bremner 
has  only  to  blame  himself  for  all  the  trouble  which  he  encountered 
at  Cronstadt  We,  who  have  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  the  six 
and  more  well-epauletted  and  cloaked  directors,  with  their  myr- 
midons of  soldiers,  who  at  once  take  possession  of  the  steam- 
packet  on  its  arrival  from  Lubeck,  can  well  imagine  the  extra 
search  which  would  be  imposed  on  Skipper  Simonsson  and  his 
English  '  Jimmlemen.* 

After  some  remarks  on  the  Baltic  fleet,  which  we  learn,  by 
the  way,  does  not  rejoice  in  facing  a  stiff  breeze,  we  were  rather 
alarmed  at  the  symptoms  of  credulity  which  are  manifested  by 
our  author,  who  states  that  '  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
at  St.  Petersburg,  the  Emperor  paid  him  the  compliment  not  to 
show  him  Cronstadt,  knowing  well  that  the  time  might  come  when 
the  acquaintance  which  the  Duke*s  quick  eye  would  have  formed 
with  its  position  and  defences,  would  be  far  from  convenient  for 
Russia.'  (p.  £9.)  In  truth,  the  defences  and  contents  of  this  naval 
arsenal  are  as  well  known  in  London  as  at  St.  Petersburg ;  many 
British  naval  ofiBcers  have  had  full  access  to  every  part  of  it,  and 
our  readers  may  be  assured  that  Cronstadt  is  so  strong,  that  had 
an  opportunity  offered,  the  Emperor  would  have  been  too  proud 
to  show  off  the  fortifications  even  to  the  great  captain  of  the  age. 

We  were  also  a  little  disposed  to  become  querulous  with  our 

*  This  Stockholm  ikipper  only  lues  a  little  mixture  of  Kngliah  out  of  compliment 
to  Messn.  Bremner  and  Co. ;  but  our  author  has  a  curious  nage  elsewhere  on  the  extent 
to  whidi  the  nantieal  vocabularj  and  phraseology  of  Englaiid  are  adopted  and  natu- 
lalited  all  awee  the  north  of  Europe.  Hii  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  subject  by 
his  happening  to  overhear  a  Muscovite  sailor  exclaim  to  a  Muscovite  captain  'ship 
agronuoL*  Of  our  own  dialect  thus  made  free  with,  we  need  liardly  remind  tlie  reader 
that  one  Uigtf  dirision  is  Italian  (Genoa  and  Venice,  to  wit)  and  anodier  Dutch, 
*  iMwttu  c«|wmmf  wt  ticfstiM.* 
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author  for  beginning  to  prose  about  the  unhappy  propensity  for 
drinking  among  the  lower  orders  before  he  had  quitted  the  sea- 
port. As  well  might  a  foreigner  pretend  to  pronounce  us  a 
besotted  race,  because  he  found  the  Point  of  Portsmouth  crowded 
with  groggy  sailors  after  a  ship  had  been  paid  off.  As  we  went 
on,  however,  we  liked  the  book  better,  and,  with  a  few  limitations, 
it  appears  to  us  to  convey  a  fair  idea  of  the  people  and  the 
country.  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that  one  volume  out  of 
two  should  have  been  devoted  to  St.  Petersburg,  while  the  reader 
is  earnestly  panting  to  accompany  the  writer  into  that  '  interior' 
which  is  announceci  in  the  title-page. 

We  shall  therefore  say  not  a  word,  nor  extract  a  sentence,  con- 
cerning the  metropolis.  In  justice,  however,  to  Mr.  Bremner, 
when  writing  from  thence  he  does  not  bore  his  reader  with  passages 
from  guide-books,  but  describes  the  customs  of  the  people,  their 
food,  pavements,  carriages,  dinners,  &c.  &c.,  during  his  brief 
sojourn  of  a  month. 

^  A'propos  des  barbes  ' — after  talking  of  the  difficulties  which 
Peter  encountered  in  removing  the  beards  of  his  subjects,  Mr. 
Bremner  adds — 

*  There  are  national  prejudices  too  strong  even  for  the  moat  unshrinking 
reformers.  The  Russian  loves  his  beard  with  no  common  love,  and 
there  it  still  flows  in  ample  waves  to  his  girdle,  defying  alike  the  be- 
heading sword  and  the  razor.  The  peasant  would  sooner  part  with  his 
purse  than  his  beard ;  it  is  pride,  his  birthright.  No  Russian  maid 
would  look  at  him  if  shorn  of  this  beauteous  appendage.  Without  his 
beard  he  would  neither  have  affection  from  others  nor  respect  from 
himself.  A  beard  is  graceful,  imposing,  venerable — in  one  word,  it  is 
Russian ! ' 

Peter  shaved  his  soldiers  as  well  as  his  ministers,  to  make  them 
like  the  rest  of  Europe ;  but,  admirers  as  we  are  of  that  great  man, 
we  are  by  no  means  convinced  that  he  did  not  err  in  the  military 
point.  Look  at  the  pioneers  which  head  an  infantry  regiment, 
and  tell  us  if  the  Russian  grenadiers  would  not  have  stormed 
Ishmael  as  well  when  bearded  as  when  shaven?  We  cannot 
but  think,  that  however  absurd  it  may  be  in  '  la  renaissance '  over 
the  way  to  sport  the  *  barbe  a  la  Francois  premier,^  there  would 
have  been  wisdom  in  leaving  his  beard  to  the  Russian  soldier. 
For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  (though  our  travellers  do  not  advert 
to  it),  that  it  is  a  deep  religious  feeling  which  has  endeared 
their  beard  to  the  Russians.  As  Christ  wore  a  beard,  so  do 
they  profess  to  imitate  him.  Many  a  venerable  priest  and  peasant 
have  we  stood  gazing  at,  whose  flowing  locks  and  beard  far  sur- 
passed those  of  the  celebrated  Roman  beggar,  whom  we  recollect 
seated  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  some  quarter  of  a  century  ago — 
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h  constant  model  for  the  '  Jupiten'  of  tbe  young  artists.  Let 
lb»e  who  mah  to  fill  their  canvas  nvith  such  busts  frequent  the 
lilla^  and  churches  of  Russia !  If  Carlo  Dolce  had  had  such 
■odelf,  he  would  have  excelled  anything  which  he  has  left  behind 

If  travellers  will  not  study  the  Russ  language^  nor  even  make 
tlBBBselves  acquunted  with  its  four  and  thirty  letters^  they  will  find 
as  useful  vocabulary  of  sounds  in  Bremner,  which,  though  short, 
ad  not  very  accurate,  is  vastly  richer  than  that  of  a  French  natu- 
nliit  who  recently  traversed  the  northern  pro^-inces  alone,  and 
nthout  a  servant,  in  virtue  of  the  single  talismanic  word  '  coroshoy 
—which  may  be  translated  •  ires  bien,^  or  *  brava*  Corosho  lite- 
nlly  is  'beautiful,'  but  as  in  common  parlance  (ever  in  the 
Math  of  the  natives)  it  expresses  every  form  of  satisfaction,  yon 
knre  only  to  apply  it  when  the  rapid  interpreters  of  your  gesticu- 
klkms  please  you,  and  shake  your  head  when  you  are  dissatisfie<l 
with  them.  Provided  with  a  good  padoroshna  (or  travelling 
win)  we  can  therefore  imagine  that  any  traveller  may  succeed  in 
Mching  the  end  of  a  journey,  though  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that. 
Eke  the  ^-ivacious  Frenchman,  he  can  at  the  same  time  describe 
ie  natural  history  of  the  country  through  which  he  has  been  so 
■fidly  whirled. 

*  In  posting,'  says  Bremner,  *  the  sovereign  words  are  "  pcuholy"  get 
Mtind  **skvrry*'  faster,  which  are  more  impressive  from  the  fact  that 
hwiaog  generally  follow  them  up  with  something  more  emphatic  than 
iwb— good  blows.' — vol.  ii.  p.  143. 

Now,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  quote  our  own  experience  of  last 
VBDier,  so  furiously  were  we  hurried  over  even  the  roughest  and 
km  frequented  ways,  that,  instead  of  the  above  inciting  words 
(fe  second  of  which  ought  to  be  pronounced  'pskareea  instead  of 
*4iiny '),  we  were  for  ever  compelled  to  call  out  'pteeshe*  (gently). 
Aad  as  to '  blows,'  for  aught  we  could  sec  or  hear,  they  have  gone 
ttt^of  fashion.  Though  accompanied  by  Russian  authorities, 
vko  had  the  power  in  their  hands,  and  that  over  a  very  wide 
VBge  of  the  empire,  we  never  saw  but  two  blows  given,  the  one 
|f  a  common  soldier  to  a  refractory  peasant,  the  other  by  an 
*lited  little  country  mayor  to  a  driver  who  had  contradicted 
^  We  beg  to  impress  the  fact  on  some  of  our  prejudiced 
nidera,  that  the  Russians  of  this  day  are  not  cudgelled.  Follow- 
wg  up  the  mandates  of  Alexander,  Nicholas  has  all  but  cxtir- 
pted  summary  punishments  on  the  road.  The  postilions  are 
>BW  declared  to  be  imperial  sub-ofRcers ;  and  no  one  can  strike 
fkm  with  impunity. 

Fancying  ourselves  for  the  moment  on  wheels  in  Russia,  we 
Hy  say  that  no  published  accounts  give  us  an  adequate  notion 
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of  the  rapid,  bustling,  ^  ventre  a  terre '  style,  in  which  the  tnk 
veller  is  galloped  adong  who  is  supposed  to  be  employed  oc 
important  business.  With  four  ardent  little  steeds  in  hand,al 
abreast  at  the  wheel,  and  two  before,  conducted  by  a  breechki 
boy,  who  is  threatened  with  death  if  his  horse  backs  or  faUi 
your  bearded  Jehu  rattles  down  a  slope  at  a  headlong  pace,  an 
whirling  you  over  a  broken  wooden  bridge  with  the  noise  € 
thunder,  he  charges  the  opposite  bank  in  singing — '  Go  alom 
my  little  beauties — fly  on,  from  mount  to  mount,  from  vale  I 
vale — 'tis  you  that  pull  the  silver  gentlemen — (their  deliay 
mode  of  suggesting  a  good  tip) — 'tis  you,  my  dears^  shall  \m 
fme  pastures;'  the  whole  accompanied  by  grand  girations  of 
solid  thong,  which  ever  and  anon  falls  like  lead  upon  the  ribsi 
the  wheelers,  followed  by  screeches  which  would  stagger  a  litn 
of  Cherokees,  and  which,  therefore,  we  must  not  pretend  I 
Anglicise.  But  wc  must  caution  the  traveller  who  knows  o^ 
thing  of  the  interior  of  Russia  but  the  beautiful  chaussee  flroi 
St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  against  supposing  that  the  jade 
and  worn  horses  which  he  may  there  occasionally  see  are  iai 
types  of  the  '  gallopers '  we  arc  here  calling  to  mind.  Still  la 
is  he  to  imagine  that  the  drivers  and  natives  at  the  post-houses  o 
the  road  between  the  two  great  cities  are  fair  specimens  of  th 
lower  orders  of  Russia.  These  people  were  brought  from 
distance  by  Peter  the  Great,  for  the  service  of  this  communici 
tion,  and  are  a  peculiarly  privileged,  idle,  horse-jockey  na 
And  whilst  we  are  on  the  road  let  us  also  say  that  Nicholas  i 
the  most  galloping  personage  that  ever  wore  the  crown  of  tb 
Czars.  No  distance  stays  him :  at  Petersburg  to-day,  at  Astn 
can  in  a  week.  He  flies  by  night  and  by  day,  at  railway  pan 
always  in  his  simple  caleche,  and  trusting  Caesar's  fortune 
to  the  conduct  of  his  wild  (though  capital)  coachmen*  In  tb 
tens  of  thousands  of  miles  he  has  thus  travelled,  continually 
changing  drivers,  and  many  of  these  peasants  who  do  not  moap 
a  carriage-box  twice  in  the  year.  His  Majesty  has,  we  belieiv 
never  met  with  more  than  one  serious  overturn.  The  vigoai 
and  bodily  endurance  he  has  occasionally  manifested  are  qinM 
wonderful.  When  commanding  the  army  against  Turkey,  td 
already  beyond  his  own  territories,  the  news  of  the  last  illnetf 
of  the  Empress-mother  arrived.  To  Petersburg  he  went  withoet 
a  halt,  though  his  carriage  fell  to  pieces  by  the  way,  and  mock 
of  the  journey  was  performed  in  carts  or  tilegas.  He  attaini' 
his  object,  however,  and  secured  the  last  embrace  and  djift 
benediction  of  his  mother !  This  anecdote  must  have  its  de> 
weight  with  domestic  Englishmen.     Nor  will  its  value  be  iiB- 

paired  if  we  follow  the  imperial  footsteps  to  the  German  ba^ 
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and  there  witness  (as  some  of  our  friends  did  last  year)  the  simple 
manners  of  '  M.  and  Madame  Romanow/  teaching  by  example 
to  their  children^  and  offering,  in  their  social  circle,  a  presage 
that  the  virtues  which  adorn  the  court  of  Nicholas  and  his  amiable 
consort  will  be  continued  in  that  of  their  successors. 

If  Petersburg  has  been  elaborately  described,  Moscow  has  not 
yet  had  its  due  share  of  the  traveller's  attention.  But  adequate 
justice  cannot  be  done  to  this  venerable  metropolis  and  its  thou^ 
sand  cupolas,  until  the  pencil  of  a  clever  artist  shall  aid  the 
highest  powers  of  the  pen.  We  wonder  that  in  this  age  of  illustra- 
tionss  no  artist  should  have  done  for  the  old  capital  of  the  Russians 
what  Mr.  Lewis  did  for  Spain — what  Mr.  Roberts  has  just  done 
with  such  strength  and  elegance  of  hand  for  Cairo,  Damascus, 
and  Jerusalem.  We  have  indeed  enjoyed  a  peep  into  the  port« 
folio  of  a  most  accomplished  lady,  (for  the  Kremlin,  as  well  as 
the  great  Pyramid,  is  visited  by  'little  blue  spencers,')  whose 
exquisite  sketches  realise  to  the  life  the  gorgeous  scene.  With 
such  '  appliances '  before  us,  we  can  devour  the  quaint  yet 
graphic  narratives  of  our  earliest  travellers,  when  the  Czar  sat  in 
his  highly-painted  palace  '  much  higher  than  any  of  his  nobles, 
in  a  chair  gilt,  and  in  a  long  garment  of  beaten  gold,  ^vith  an  im^ 
pcrial  crown  upon  his  head,  and  a  staff  of  crystal  and  gold  in  his 
right  hand.*'*' 

We  must  away,  however,  from  these  visions  to  the  realities  of 
the  great  fair  of  Nijnii  Novgorod.  If,  like  ourselves,  you  ap- 
proach this  curious  scene  by  sailing  down  the  Volg^a,  the  mighti- 
ness of  this  king  of  European  streams  will  gradually  gain  upon 
your  senses^  but  if,  like  Mr.  Bremner,  you  take  the  high  road 
and  gain  the  first  sight  of  it  from  the  heights  of  the  citadel  of 
Nijnii,  you  will  appreciate  his  words : — 

*  The  demeanoor  of  this  river  sovereign  is  worthy  of  a  king.  Leaving 
less  powerful  rivals  to  raise  themselves  into  importance  by  fuming  and 
brawliDg — secure  in  his  might  and  uncontested  dignity — he  moves 
calmly  but  resistlessly  on.  There  is  no  noise,  no  surge — the  glassy 
tide  Ues  beneath  you  as  peaceful  as  a  lake,  and,  on  the  first  glance, 
from  its  great  width,  bears  some  resemblance  to  one.  The  Volga  at  this 
point  is  4600  feet  wide — that  is,  more  than  four-and-a-half  times  the 
width  of  the  Thames  at  Blackfiiars  bridge.' — vol.  ii.  p.  217. 

After  enumerating  the  rich  and  varied  goods  which  are  con-> 
veyed  by  this  river  in  many-named  and  many-formed  barks« 
our  author  shows  that  in  productiveness  it  is  perhaps  the  first  of 
all  the  rivers  in  the  world.  After  talking  of  sterlet  (which  we 
pronounce  to  be  the  best  fish  that  ever  came  to  table)^  sturgeon, 
carp,  beluga,  pike,  salmon,  shad,  and  seal,  he  exclaims, '  Well 

•  Chaiicenoi^t  Account  of  hii  Reception  by  the  Car  Ivan  Vaiilivich,  &c.  &c. 
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iHen  docs  this  river  deser\*e  the  name  of  Volga>  which  it  is  su 
comes  from  the  Sarmatian  language^  and  signifies  ^' great" 
(p.  219)  Allusion  is  then  made  to  the  unexplained  phenomeno 
said  to  have  been  discovered  by  Professor  Parrot,  that  the  Cai^ 
Sea,  which  receives  this  great  stream,  was  300  feet  below  d 
level  of  the  sea  of  Azoif !  Our  scientific  friends  must  rememb 
what  a  stir  was  created,  a  few  years  ago,  among  their  gnr 
coteries,  when  Humboldt,  on  the  authority  of  the  first  survejQ 
to  whom  Mr.  Bremner  alludes,  announced  the  existence  of  tl 
depression,  which  he  believed  to  extend  over  18,000  sqwA 
leagues  of  the  earth*s  surface  !  Imagination,  '  in  a  fine  phren 
rolling/  shadowed  out  a  coming  mutation  in  the  face  of  motb 
earth,  which,  if  realised,  would,  indeed,  have  more  efTectial 
settled  the  questions  of  the  Porte,  the  Georgians,  and  Khii 
than  all  the  protocols,  even  of  the  conquering  thundering  Pi 
merston ;  when  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea,  breaki] 
their  eastern  boundaries,  should  submerge  the  flat  regions 
Tartaria  !  We  must,  however,  it  appears,  moderate  our  prophd 
vision,  as  we  have  recently  learnt  from  Baron  Humboldt  himse 
that  the  Caspian  is  not  300,  but  only  seventy-nine  feet  bek 
the  sea  of  Azof — after  all,  a  very  pretty  cavity  for  geologk 
speculators ! 

*  "  But  the  fair ! "  cries  some  impatient  reader.  Here  are  pi| 
about  Nislinei  and  its  rivers,  but  still  not  a  word  about  that  which  iw 
you  80  far  out  of  your  way.  Nor  does  this  impatience  surprise  ui,  i 
what  has  become  of  the  fair,  was  the  very  question  which  we  oius^ 
had  been  putting  ever  since  we  entered  the  place.  After  passiog  tl 
gates  [i.e,  of  the  high  town],  not  a  single  symptom  of  it  had  ve  ice 
Turn  this  way,  however :  from  the  Volga  and  Asia  look  in  anoth 
direction,  across  the  Okka,  and  there  in  a  low,  almost  inundated  fli 
exposed  to  the  waters  of  l)oth  these  rivers,  lies  a  scene  of  bustle  an 
activity  unparalleled  in  Europe.  A  vast  town  of  shops,  laid  out  i 
regular  streets,  with  churches,  hospitals,  barracks,  and  theatres,  w 
tenanted  by  upwards  of  100,000  souls — [200,000  is,  according  to  M 
information,  the  average  daily  number] — but  in  a  few  weeks  to  bei 
dead  and  silent  as  the  forests  we  have  been  surveying ;  for  wheo  th 
fair  is  over,  not  a  creature  will  be  seen  out  of  the  town  on  the  sp 
which  is  now  swarming  with  human  beings.  Yet  these  shops  are  oc 
the  frail  structures  of  canvas  and  ropes,  with  which  the  idea  of  a  fair  i 
associated  in  other  countries ;  they  are  regular  houses,  built  of  the  moi 
substantial  materials.' — Bremner^  vol.  ii.  p.  226. 

The  order  and  sobriety  maintained  throughout  the  vast  mnl 
titude  (the  sole  police  force  being  a  troop  or  two  of  0)ssacki 
would  surprise  the  '  Drunken  Barnabys '  who  frequent  our  Englii 
'  free  marts ;  *  and  the  cleanliness  is  also  quite  admirable,  thoqg 
we  cannot  exactly  go  into  details  about  the  wonderful  subtefn 
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ncan  distribution  of  running  water,  &c.  &c.  ^  The  business  of  the 
fair  is  of  such  importance,  that  the  governor  of  the  province,  the 
representative  of  the  Emperor,  General  Bautanieff,  takes  up  his 
residence  in  it  during  the  greater  part  of  the  autumn/  Both  in  Mr. 
Bremner's  work,  and  in  the  humble  notes  of  our  own  recent  trip, 
there  occur  many  eulogies  of  this  governor,  whose  name  is  more 
correctly  '  De  Bouterline '  (a  good  name  in  Peter's  time)  ;  and  we 
may  here  say  at  once  that,  according  to  all  our  own  observations, 
the  provincial  governors  of  the  present  day  are  entirely  unlike  the 
only  portraiture  of  that  class  drawn  by  Mr.  Venables — who,  in- 
deed, admits  that  he  draws  it  from  hearsay.  Wherever  we  had 
the  opportunity  of  forming  their  acquaintance,  whether  at  Arch- 
angel, Jaroslaf,  Kostroma,  or  Nijnii,  we  found  the  governors  to 
be  zealous,  able,  and,  as  far  as  we  could  judge,  honest  public 
servants. 

Mr.  Bremner  complains  of  his  inn  at  Nijnii — inns,  by  the 
way,  are  not  numerous  in  Russia — but  ours,  situated  on  the  main 
streot,  was,  we  must  say,  a  very  good  one.  We  found  clean 
nx>nis,  a  laudable  table,  plenty  of  waiters,  well-combed  spruce 
fellows,  all  clad  in  white  linen  without  a  spot — and  such  a  view 
fn>m  the  windows  1  Placed  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Okka, 
with,  overhead,  the  citadel  and  imperial  palace,  surmounting  lofty 
umbrageous  banks — the  exquisite  church  of  Strogonoff  on  the 
right,  and  the  great  bridge  in  front — ^you  command  the  river,  the 
valley,  and  the  motley  crowd.  By  traversing  the  long  wooden 
bridge,  which  resounds  from  daybreak  to  midnight  with  the 
trampling  of  horses  and  creaking  of  cars,  you  pass  through  the 
forest  of  masts  (5000  vessels)  which  choke  up  the  mouth  of  the 
Okka  just  at  its  confluence  with  the  Volga.  Mr.  Bremner's 
sketch  of  the  scene  which  awaits  you  in  full  fair  time  is  excel- 
lent— though  we  must  affix  a  note  of  caution  to  the  start : — 

*  First  advances  a  white-faced,  flat-nosed  merchant  from  Archangel* 
come  here  with  his  furs.' 

Archangel  no  doubt  can  produce  white  faces,  and  also  flat 
noses — but  it  can  also,  we  assure  Mr.  Bremner,  boast  of  well- 
coloured  and  well-profded  gentlemen,  and  what  is  better,  as  pretty 
and  accomplished  ladies  as  we  ever  desire  to  meet  with  any- 
where.    But  to  proceed : — 

'  He  is  followed  by  a  bronzed  long-eared  Chinese,  who  has  got  rid  of  his 
tea,  and  is  now  moving  towards  the  city,  to  learn  something  of  Euro- 
pean life  before  setting  out  on  his  many  months'  journey  home.  Next 
come  a  pair  of  Tartars  from  the  Five  Mountains,  followed  by  a  youth 
whose  regular  features  speak  of  Circassian  blood.  Those  with  muslins 
on  their  arms,  and  bundles  on  their  backs,  are  Tartar  pedlars.  Cos- 
sacks, who  IwTe  brooght  hides  from  the  Ukraine,  are  gdzing  in  wonder 
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on  their  brethren  who  have  come  with  caviar  from  the  Akhtuba.  Those 
who  follow,  by  their  flowing  robes  and  dark  hair,  roust  be  from  Persia ; 
to  them  the  Russians  owe  their  perfumes.  The  man  in  difficulty  about 
his  passport  is  a  Kujur  from  Astrabad,  applying  for  aid  to  a  Turcoman 
jfrom  the  northern  bank  of  the  Gourgan.  The  wild-looking  Bashkir 
from  the  Ural  has  his  thoughts  among  the  hives  of  his  cottage,  to  which 
he  would  fain  be  back ;  and  the  stalwart  Kuzzilbash  from  Orenburg 
looks  as  if  he  would  gladly  bear  him  company,  for  he  would  rather  be 
listening  to  the  scream  of  his  eagle  in  the  chase  than  to  the  roar  of  this 
sea  of  tongues. 

*  Glancing  in  another  direction,  yonder  simpering  Greek  from  Mol- 
davia, with  the  rosary  in  his  fingers,  is  in  treaty  with  a  Kalmuck  as 
wild  as  the  horses  he  was  bred  amongst.  Here  comes  a  Truchman 
craving  payment  from  his  neighbour  Ghtlan  (of  Western  Persia),  and  a 
thoughtless  Bucharian  is  greeting  some  Agriskhan  acquaintance  (sprung 
of  the  mixed  blood  of  Hindoos  and  Tartars).  Nogais  are  mingling  with 
Kirghisians,  and  drapers  from  Paris  are  bargaining  for  the  shawls  of 
Cashmere  with  a  member  of  some  Asiatic  tribe  of  unpronounceable 
name.  Jews  from  Brody  are  settling  accounts  with  Turks  from  Trebi- 
zond  ;  and  a  costume -painter  from  Berlin  is  walking  arm-in-arm  witli 
the  player  from  St.  Petersburg  who  is  to  perform  Hamlet  in  the  evening. 

*  In  short,  cotton  merchants  from  Manchester,  jewellers  from  Augs- 
burg, watchmakers  from  Neufchiltel,  wine-merchants  from  Frankfort, 
leech-buyers  from  Hamburgh,  grocers  from  Kunigsberg,  amber-dealers 
from  Memel,  pipe-makers  from  Dresden,  and  furriers  from  Warsaw, 
help  to  make  up  a  crowd  the  most  motley  and  most  singular  that  the 
wonder-working  genius  of  commerce  ever  drew  together.' — ^vol.  ii.  pp. 
229-231. 

Following  this  up  with  other  equally  successful  descriptive  efforts, 
Mr.  Bremner  informs  us  that  the  fair  of  Nijnii  far  surpasses  that 
of  Leipsic ;  and,  if  so,  of  course  every  fair  in  Europe.  Leipsic  only 
boasts  of  40,000  strangers  daily,  and  a  sale  of  goods  to  the  amount 
of  six  millions  sterling ;  while  the  numbers  at  Nijnii  are  200,000 
daily,  and  by  probable  estimate  twelve  millions  sterling  pass 
occasionally  from  the  buyers  to  the  sellers. 

I  f  there  be  a  true  disciple  and  admirer  of  Samuel  Johnson  within 
our  call — one  who  has  rejoiced  in  the  *  Te  decidente  canebat '  of 
the  great  lexicographer,  let  him  put  aside  cares>  and  spend  some 
of  bis  summer  evenings  in  a  Russian  '  traktir,*  there  to  sip  tea  of 
infinitely  finer  aroma  than  the  celestial  emperor  will  ever  permit 
to  approach  the  depots  of  Canton.  We  believe  that  this  acknow- 
ledged superiority  of  Russian  tea  is  not  merely  owing  to  its  being 
land-carried,  tightly  sewed  up  and  hermetically  seided  in  skiiui, 
but  is  accounted  for,  mainly,  by  the  '  habitat '  of  the  plant ; — the 
rocky  hills  of  Northern  China,  from  which  the  Muscovite  market  is 
supplied,  affording  more  fragrant  leaves  than  the  lower  grounds  of 
the  south.    However  this  may  be,  the  fact  is  imdeniable ;  and  we 
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must  add  that  every  justice  is  done  to  the  preparation  of  the  beve- 
rage. We  have  not  jet  met  in  any  published  work  with  a  good 
account  of  what  we  consider  the  best  tea-urn  in  the  world.  The 
'  somavar/  an  invention  of  a  Russian  peasant,  is  simply  a  cvlin- 
der  in  which  cold  water  is  brought  to  the  boiling  point  in  two  or 
three  minutes  by  igniting  the  charcoal  which  fills  an  inner  long 
cylinder.  The  great  merits  of  this  universal  Russian  implement 
are,  that  in  a  forlorn  village,  and  without  a  fire,  you  at  once  com- 
mand a  cup  of  delicious  tea^  whilst  as  long  as  the  charcoal  is  in 
ignition  (a  good  half- hour  or  more)  the  water  around  it  is  con- 
tinually on  the  boil.  Think  of  this,  ladies,  when  you  next  scold 
the  footman,  who  has  pitched  a  half-heated  bit  of  iron  (which, 
in  the  best-regulated  families,  is  sure  to  be  cool  in  a  few  minutes) 
into  your  half-bubbling  urn  !  Mr.  Bremner  has  a  most  graphical 
and  attractive  description  of  a  traktir  at  Nijnii;  but  the  most 
glorious  and  refreshing  sight  for  the  tea-totaller  is  what  strikes  on 
his  eye  when  he  enters  the  great  traktir  near  the  Exchange  of 
Moscow.  There  we  ourselves  have  counted  seventy  neat  waiting- 
men  ready  to  hand  you  a  cup  or  a  chibouk,  and  (credat  Johnson- 
ianus !)  200  teapots  arranged  in  one  of  the  great  vestibules  of  those 
spacious  saloons ! 

And  here,  though  after  tea,  we  may  say  one  word  on  the  still 
more  important  business  of  dinner.  As  to  this,  Mr.  Bremner 
has,  in  his  first  volume,  justly  expressed  the  shudder  which  any 
Frenchman  or  Englishman  must  experience  when,  for  the  first 
time,  he  sees  before  him  a  plate  of  '  bativinia,'  or  cold  soup  !  But 
excepting  always  this  odious  compound  of  ice,  fish,  flesh,  cucum- 
bers, and  grease,  which  the  Russians,  notwithstanding,  consider 
*  tres  reffraichissant,'  the  viands  at  the  houses  of  people  of  con- 
dition are  well  dressed  and  palatable.  Even  in  the  very  remote 
and  second-class  city  of  Ousting,  a  merchant  of  the  second 
(juUd  entertained  our  own  little  party  with  the  following  bill  of 
fare : — Soupe  au  rixy  Mayonnaise  glacee,  ros-bif  aux  comichom, 
cotlelettes  aux  champignons,  idem  aux  petits  pois,  grand  paid  aux 
figues  (very  delicate),  r6ti  de  veau,  volatile  et  gibier,  patisserie 
aux  amandes,  confitures  glacees,  gldces  a  la  malina  (a  native 
berry).  This  provender,  with  which  the  most  fastidbus  philo- 
sopher conld  not  quarrel,  was  ushered  in  by  the  usual  Russian 
whet  of  liqueurs,  anchovies,  and  caviar,  and  followed  by  copious 
libations  of  champagne, — true,  genuine  Champagne;  none  of 
the  meagre  gasified  washes  of  third-rate  Burgundy,  which  now- 
a-days  usurp  that  name  at  too  many  of  even  the  proudest  boards 
in  London,  and  which  are  only  excusable  at  a  ball-supper. 

We  shall  now  follow  Mr.  Bremner  from  Nijnii  to  Odessa, 
merel J  adverting,  to  a  few  points  by  the  way.     Knowing  from  our 

own 
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own  experience  that  the  Russian  character  is  best  studied  when 
the  great  lines  of  road  arc  abandoned,  we  gladly  extract  the 
account  of  his  reception  in  the  little  town  of  Melenky^  on  the 
route  from  Mourom  to  Kaqimof,  an  ancient  Tartar  city : — 

'  The  postmaster,  a  respectable  old  soldier,  received  us,  wet, 
weary,  and  wayworn,  with  a  hospitality  and  a  warmth  which  we  can 
never  forget.  Believing  ourselves  in  a  place  of  public  entertainment, 
we  called  lustily  for  all  that  could  be  got — supped  as  travellers  in 
Russia  rarely  sup,  and  slept  as  travellers  in  Russia  still  more  rarely 
sleep — on  beds.  In  fact,  the  good  man  took  a  great  deal  of  trouble  on 
the  occasion,  he  and  his  little  son  waiting  on  us  as  anxiously  as  if  we  had 
been  their  lords.  Much  as  all  this  surprised  us,  however,  we  were  still 
more  surprised  when  morning  came :  our  kind  host  and  his  household 
were  up  by  daylight,  to  prepare  tea  and  coffee  for  the  parting  refresh- 
ment ;  they  also  gave  us  every  aid  in  making  our  toilette,  and  with  an 
alacrity  which  showed  that  they  were  delighted  to  contribute  to  our 
comforts.  Yet  in  return  for  their  wine,  apples,  beds,  and  other  good 
things,  besides  a  world  of  trouble,  they  would  not  accept  of  a  single 
farthing  of  remuneration.  The  ribbon  on  the  old  gentleman's  breast 
showed  us  that  he  had  himself  wandered,  and  perhaps  the  recollection 
of  kindness  received  as  a  stranger  had  taught  him  how  much  the  stranger 
prizes  an  unexpected  courtesy.' — vol.  ii.  p.  276. 

Mr.  Bremner's  sketches  of  Kaqimof  (and  we  have  also  before 
us  some  pencil  ones) — its  Tartar  population — the  tomb  of  the 
Shah  Ali — its  mosque  and  lofty  brown  tower,  and  white  lime- 
stone clifTs,  are  characteristic :  not  less  so,  that  of  the  dreary  pull 
through  the  sands  to  the  south  of  the  Okka^  on  the  road  to 
Riaizan. 

The  fallen  state  of  Toula,  the  Birmingham  of  Russia,  when 
seen  by  Mr.  Bremner,  as  contrasted  with  its  palmy  days  when  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Clarke,  was  owing  to  the  repeated  fires,  by  which, 
in  common  with  many  other  towns  of  those  parts,  it  had  been 
reduced  to  ruin.  The  interest  of  the  reader  who  follows  Mr. 
Bremncr  is  well  kept  up — indeed,  wc  should  say  '  crescendo ' — in 
the  journey  through  the  great  corn-growing  districts  of  the 
South.  The  gorgeous  produce  of  Little  Russia — the  picture 
of  the  flourishing  town  of  Koursk,  and  the  increased  comforts  of 
the  inhabitants,  fill  many  cheering  pages — to  say  nothing  of  the  gay 
evening  carols  of  well-dressed  maidens,  which  rouse  the  author, 
though  a  '  canny  Scot,'  to  exclaim — 

*  Talk  of  Italy !  Russia  shall  henceforth  be  the  land  of  song.  You 
may  travel  from  one  end  of  Italy  to  the  other,  and  never  hear  a  peasant, 
man  or  woman,  carol  a  single  air.  Even  in  the  large  towns,  unless  from 
some  bacchanalian  party  going  home  from  a  glee-club  or  the  theatre,  the 
traveller  seldom  hears  Italians  singing.    They  keep  all  their  notes  to 
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themselves,  to  make  us  pay  dear  for  them  in  London.  Among  the 
Russians,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  but  singing  greets  the  unhappy 
traveller's  ears  from  Cronstadt  to  Odessa.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  351,  352. 

We  must,  we  perceive,  gallop  like  Mazeppa  across  the 
Ukraine — though  we  may  indulge  ourselves  in  saying  that  we 
dwelt  with  intense  pleasure  on  the  visit  to  the  ground  of  Peter's 
glory,  and  felt  as  much  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  chivalrous  Charles, 
as  if  he  had  fought  but  yesterday  at  Pultava.  The  parallel  between 
the  noUc  Swede,  who,  *  in  the  midst  of  snow  and  ice — without  shelter 
and  without  food — never  once  dreamed  of  abandoning  his  army 
to  their  fate,'  and  the  great  emperor,  who  fled  from  his  gallant 
and  perishing  troops  to  the  salons  of  Paris,  carries  with  it  the  lofty 
tone  of  an  honourable  mind,  which  doubtless  those  who  represent 
old  France  will  respond  to. 

The  actual  style  of  living  at  Pultava  shines  out  so  radiantly  in 
the  pages  of  Mr.  Bremner,  reminding  us  not  a  little  of  the  re- 
cruiting-sergeant's address  to  the  surrounding  clods  on  a  market- 
day  :  '  Come  along,  my  boys,  to  the  land  where  beefs  a  penny  a 
pound  and  wine's  in  buckets' — that,  we  think,  some  of  our  would-be 
economists  might  do  worse  than  migrate  for  a  season  to  the  Ukraine. 

The  '  leech '  trade,   of  which  we  were   ignorant,  is  worth  a 
sentence.     Having  been  nearly  hunted  out  of  all  the  ponds  and 
marshes  of  the  west  of  Europe,  these  animals  still  abound  in  the 
Ukraine,  whither  all  the  leech-fishers  and  dealers  proceed.     One 
thousand  leeches,  which  there  cost  3s,  4d.,  are  doled  out  to  our 
English  apothecaries  at  10/.  and  \2l.  sterling,  (p.  409)     If  this 
be  so  in  times  of  peace,  pray,  ye  '  rosy  men  of  purple  clieer,'  that 
the  day  may  never  arrive  when  the  Ukraine  shall  be  closed;  for 
if  so,  the  frightful  vision  of  Plymley  might  be  retaliated  on  our- 
selves.    If,  in  the  plenitude  of  her  power,  Britain  decreed  that 
'  not  a  purge  shouhl  be  taken  l>etween  the  Weser  and  the  Ga- 
ronne,' the  Czar  of  Muscovy  might  fulminate,  and  when  alder- 
men and  prebendaries  least  expected  it,  that  not  a  leech  should 
suck  from  Liverpool  to  Canterbury. 

A  night  journey  across  the  Steppes  is  in  fine  relief  to  the 
bustling  scenes  we  have  hurried  through.  *  What  silence ! 
how  still !  how  breathless  !  The  night  birds  seem  frightened 
into  peace.  The  dog  himself  is  hardly  heard  among  the  thinly 
scattered  habitations.  Even  the  sound  of  our  wheels  is  not  to  be 
distinguished,  so  smoothly  do  they  roll  along  the  rich  turf.' 
While  traversing  these  monotonous  plains,  where  the  '  rank  coarse 
^rrass  becomes  as  wearisome  to  the  eye  as  absolute  barrenness,' 
Mr.  Bremner  gets  quite  poetical :  but  notwithstanding  our  own 
sober  period  of  life  and  habitual  seriousness  of  pursuits,  we  cannot 
but  qoote.cMie  little  burst  more : — 
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'  Was  it  on  this  or  some  other  desert  wild  of  Russia,  that  a  fair  hand 
sent  each  of  us  the  little  flower  which  we  vowed  to  treasure,  as  a  re- 
membrance of  distant  plains,  and — of  her? 

*  Dreary  as  the  desert  was,  the  remembrance  of  that  simple  gift 
renders  it  bright  to  the  eye  of  memory.  A  flower — such  a  tasteful 
souvenir,  presented  in  scenes  so  remote,  where  there  is  little  but  gloom 
and  desolation,  and  things  unlovely — is  something  more  valuable  than 
it  may  appear  to  him  who  has  never  known  the  dulness,  the  misery,  the 
utter  prostration  of  heart,  which  occasionally  oppresses  the  traveller, 
while  wandering  over  regions  in  themselves  most  rude,  and  in  which  he 
finds  himself  as  one  alone,  without  a  single  link  binding  him  to  the 
hearts  of  those  around — where  all  are  strangers,  and  regard  him  as  but 
a  stranger — where  no  service  is  rendered  for  love,  but  for  lucre,  and  is 
rendered  to  the  next  comer  with  the  same  mechanical  promptitude  as  to 
him — where,  in  short,  there  is  nothing  to  tell  him  that  he  is  still  a 
member  of  the  human  family,  from  which,  in  his  loneliness,  he  is  at 
times  ready  to  regard  himself  as  for  ever  disunited.  He  who  has  never 
been  in  circumstances  to  experience  this  feeling,  can  scarcely  know  how 
much  any  of  the  little  courtesies  or  playful  attentions  of  ordinary  life 
affect  one  in  a  foreign  land,  and  especially  when  rendered  by  the  sex 
which,  in  every  clime,  is  endowed  with  the  self-denying  grace  of  think- 
ing more  of  the  feelings  of  others  than  men  ever  do. 

*  Of  those,  however,  who  have  experienced  the  feeling  now  described, 
none  will  wonder  that  we  should  make  mention  of  an  incident  so  trifling. 
Blessings  on  the  hand,  then,  that  bestowed  this  little  token  !  Its  bright 
colours  have  not  vet  faded ;  but  even  when  it  shall  have  withered  awav 
from  its  present  shelter,  it  will  still  be  fresh  in  our  memory.  Though 
separated  from  them  by  many  a  league,  who  of  us  will  not  sometimes 
look  back  to  the  noble  halls  where  the  kind  bestower  rules  ?  If  women 
knew  how  well  they  are  remembered  for  a  kindness,  be  it  even  but  a 
trifle  such  as  this,  rendered  to  the  stranger,  they  would  feel  themselves 
amply  repaid.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  457-459. 

Though,  in  common  with  this  tender-hearted  swain,  our  night's 
repose  has  been  broken  in  upon  by  the  attacks  of  vermin,  we  assent 
to  his  remark,  that  such  interruptions  were  very  rare,  and  Hhatthe 
traveller  s  rest  in  Russia  is  not  nearly  so  much  disturbed  by  these 
monsters  as  in  France  or  Italy.'  We  had  beard  much  of  the  creep- 
ing and  biting  horrors  which  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  see 
and  feel ;  and  it  was  after  having  reached  the  far  north-east>  sleep- 
ing continually  on  our  own  little  '  shake-down,'  upon  the  peasant's 
floor,  that  wc  found  ourselves  garnishing  our  note- book  with  this 
pithy  memorandum  entomologicvm  : — *  July  9lh,  1840 — Five 
weeks  to-day  in  Russia,  and  not  one  bug.^  The  truth  is,  that  if 
travellers  frequent  the  clean  and  comfortable  boarding-houses  of 
Mrs.  Wilson  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  Mrs.  Howard  at  Moscow,  and 
keep  to  the  northern  governments,  they  will  come  off  scatheless — 
t.  e.  except  from  mosquitoes,  whose  bites  in  June  and  July  are  insuf- 
ferable. 
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iVrable,  if  a  little  veil  or  curtain,  and  even  in  some  districts  a 
9nnsk  by  day,  be  not  parts  of  the  wanderer's  apparatus. 

To  Sir  Walter  Saitt's  admirable  sketch  of  the  Cossacks,  which 
Xic  drew  in  18 15  at  Paris,  Mr.  Bremner  adds  a  few  capital  touches  : 

*  Nor  is  it  merely  in  the  field  that  the  fierceness  of  the  Cossack 
sioldier  is  seen ;  we  have  only  to  watch  him  doing  duty  as  a  policeman 
in  a  Russian  crowd,  pelting  right  and  left  with  his  heavy  whip,  and 
some  idea  will  be  formed  of  the  character  he  displays  in  war.  The  very 
touch  of  the  uniform  seems  to  change  his  nature.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, he  assumes  his  inoffensive  character  the  moment  the  drill  jacket 
is  thrown  aside.  With  his  hand  on  the  plough,  he  is  once  more  our 
obli^ng  friend  of  the  wayside;  his  campaigning  fierceness  so  com- 
pletely forgotten,  that  he  scarcely  raises  his  eye  to  exchange  a  look  with 
\i8  as  we  pass  his  humble  door.' — vol.  ii.  p.  437. 

We  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  entertain  our 
readers  with  details  from  Mr.  Bremner  concerning  the  new 
oreation  of  Odessa,  its  commerce,  gaieties,  opera,  and  good 
French  restaurant,  the  Richelieu,  with  its  celebrated  '  chef 
^Iphonse,  the  magnus  Apollo  of  the  culinary  art,  a  very  Vattel 
expatriated !  One  last  excerpt  only  can  we  venture  upon,  and 
that  is  in  illustration  of  the  heavy  fines  which  the  locusts  impose 
Upon  the  environs  of  this  agreeable  sea  port : — 

•  It  18  not  often,  however,  that  the  hutors  (country  villas)  of  Odessa 
Hre  surrounded  by  verdure  so  rich  as  that  which  we  found  near  them ; 
ior  in  some  years  the  country  is  invaded  by  immense  flights  of  locusts, 
Vrhich  leave  not  a  single  green  leaf  either  on  herb  or  tree.  This  insect 
is  the  greatest  scourge  that  the  country  is  exposed  to.  Every  person  at 
the  time  of  our  visit  was  frightened  with  a  belief  that  the  following  year 
the  locusts  would  destroy  the  crops  of  every  description ;  for  they  had 
recently  been  in  this  district  as  well  as  in  Bessarabia,  and  though  they 
Kad  vanished  without  doing  much  injury  at  the  time,  yet  they  had  been 
lon^  enough  in  the  country  to  prepare  a  future  year  of  misery  to  the 
poor  peasant.  For  it  appears  that  it  is  not  always  by  actual  invasion  in 
flights  that  the  greatest  harm  is  done,  but  also  by  the  larvae  bred  from 
egg^  deposited  in  the  ground  during  a  previous  visit.  The  severe  cold 
of  winter,  which  might  be  eipected  to  destroy  these  noxious  deposits, 
has  no  effect  on  them  ;  the  only  thing  that  destroys  the  egg  is  a  smart 
frost  in  August.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  499,  500. 

In  parting  with  the  travellers  whose  works-  we  have^  on  the 
whole,  so  much  commended,  we  must  now  be  permitted  to  differ 
from  them  on  a  few  points.  Quite  agreeing  with  Mr.  Venables 
that,  from  the  absence  of  an  independent  middle  class,  Russia  does 
not  yet  contain  the  elements  for  establishing  a  constitutional  go- 
vernment, we  dissent  from  him  in  thinking  that,  'under  her 
present  circnmstances,  she  cannot  advance  much  further  in  civilis- 
ation.'    We  really  wonder  how  this  last  dictum  could  proceed 
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from  any  man  who  bad  taken  any  pains  to  ascertain  the  progress 
actually  made  in  the  last  five-and-twenty  years.  It  has  been  vast 
— vast  in  a  multitude  of  respects;  and  we  venture  to  say  the 
march  is  getting  more  and  more  rapid  every  day,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  barring  civil  wars  and  revolutions,  for  ages  to 
come.  With  near  50,000,000  of  serfs  it  would  indeed  be  insane 
to  talk  of  sudden  enfranchisement.  As  rational  admirers  of 
liberty,  we  ought  to  rest  satisfied,  if  knowledge  be  really  ad- 
vanced, and  with  this  advancement  the  laws  are  improved. 

We  do  not  mean  to  lecture ;  but  in  addition  to  '  the  great  ex- 
ertions which,'  as  Mr.  Bremner  truly  says,  *  the  government  is  mak- 
ing in  the  cause  of  education'  {vol.  ii.  p.  71),  some  most  important 
measures  of  the  present  reign  have  been  overlooked  by  all  the 
writers  of  recent  books  on  Russia.  For  example,  not  one  of  them 
alludes  to  the  great  blessing  conferred  on  all  classes  by  the  issuing 
of  the  sicod,  or  harmonised  compendium  of  imperial  ukases,  so 
often  till  then  contradictory  and  irreconcil cable.  This  code,  more- 
over, contains  at  least  three  new  statutes  which  deser\^e  every  praise. 
1st.  Every  crown  peasant — (let  us  repeat  22,000,000  of  souls) — 
when  he  acquires  sufficient  wealth,  may  purchase  the  rights  of 
citizenship  and  become  the  free  merchant  or  burgher  of  a  town. 
2ndly.  Every  merchant  of  the  first  guild  who  has  been  thrice 
elected  chief  of  the  corporation  of  his  district,  at  once  establishes 
for  his  family  the  privilege  of  hereditary/  nobility,  Srdly.  The 
rate  of  interest  has  been  reduced  from  6  to  4  per  cent.  The 
last  of  these  laws  propitiated  the  nobles,  whilst  the  two  enfran- 
chising statutes  were  most  unpalatable  to  them.  But  the  Emperor 
held  firm  to  his  resolves — even  at  the  risk  of  seriously  annoying 
his  nobility — convinced  as  he  is  that  his  dynasty  will  be  best 
perpetuated  by  the  gradual  introduction  of  liberal  institutions, 
which  Russia  cannot  possess  until  after  a  solid  middle  class  shall 
have  been  established. 

In  fact,  we  must  be  allowed  to  signify  our  utter  distaste  for  the 
long  political  diatribes  which  occupy  by  far  too  much  of  Mr. 
Bremner 's  first  volume.  Essays  upon  all  possible  views  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Russian  Cabinet,  indited  by  a  gay  young 
litterateur  before  he  has  been  a  fortnight  in  the  country  (we  hope 
none  of  them  were  written  before  he  got  there),  can  have  no 
weight  with  reflecting  persons  anywhere.  We  beg  leave  to  pass, 
svb  silentio,  the  solemn  advice  and  instruction  which  this  self- 
elected  privy-councillor  is  pleased  to  offer  to  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  personally. 

Admiring,  as  we  generally  do,  Mr.  Bremner's  descriptions, 
and  heartily  backing  his  remarks, — '  that  the  order  and  efficiency 
in  everything  with  which  the  govcn-nment  is  concerned  strike  the 

stranger 
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stranger  from  the  first  to  the  last  step  he  takes  in  Russia/ — we 
^ve  occasionally  vexed  to  see  a  generous  sentiment  marred  by  a 
false  antithesis.     Such,  for  example^  is  the  finishing  touch  which 
lie  gives  to  a  very  soul-stirring  picture  of  the  universal  custom  in 
the  Greek  Church  of  lighting  up  their  holy  images.     After  allud- 
ing to  the  wide  spread  of  the  little  lamp — from  the  Polar  regions 
into  Greece  and  Turkey — he  exclaims,    '  What  a  wide  and  what 
an  endearing  tie  is  religion!     A  similar  faith  unites  the  most 
distant  regions  and  the  most  dissimilar  tribes;  makes  as  brothers 
the   elegant  Greek,  who  has  a  history  of  centuries,  and  the  6ar- 
barous  stranger  whom  we  heard  of  but  yesterday  '  (vol.  i.  p.  41). 
Such  expressions  are  not  only  out  of  place  and  in  bad  taste,  but 
nonsense.     The  '  elegant  Greek '  he  is  speaking  of  must  be  the 
modern  Greek,  the  adherent  of  the  Greek  church.     We  should 
like  to  know  what  is  '  elegant'  about  him  except  the  cut  of  his 
nose    and   chin.     Russia  is  neither  barbarous  nor  of  yesterday. 
Compared  with  Greece,  her  history  is  of  course  brief :  but  if  that 
land  be  the  term  of  comparison,  what  shall  we  say  of  ourselves  ? 
Why    is  the  antiquity  of  the  first  great   Russian  sovereign,  hep 
Varangian,  or  Norman   (as  some  antiquaries  have  it)  conqueror, 
Ruric,  or  that  of  her  earliest  attacks  upon  the  Greek  emperors, 
not  to  be  remembered  ?    Were  not  the  cities  of  Kieff,  Wladimir, 
and  Novogorod  great  and  flourishing  when  England  herself  was 
but   little    beyond  a   benighted   condition  ?      Is   the   Hanseatic 
league,  of  which  Novogorod  foimed  a  part,  an  affair  of  yesterday  ? 
Has  the  house  of  Romanow  no  lineage?     Are  not  the  deeds 
of  the  ancient  heroes  of  the  Muscovite  branch  of  the  Sclavonic 
family  cherished  by  every  true   Russian?     Are  not  Minin  the 
plebeian   and    Pojarsky   the    noble    (whose  statues   occupy   the 
great  place  of  Moscow)   names  which  electrify  him,  when  he 
celebrates,  in  their  triumphs,  the  deliverance  of  his  country  from 
the  Poles? 

Again,  why  are  the  plains  of  Russia  to  be  spoken  of  as 
'  storyless  wilds,'  and  pretty  German  tales  to  be  lugged  in  to  fill 
a  chapter  ?  Had  Mr.  Bremner  possessed  the  power  of  conversing 
with  the  natives,  we  venture  to  consider  it  as  next  to  certain 
that  his  pages  would  have  been  amply  and  more  appropriately 
enlivened  with  stories  native  to  the  soil.  If  it  be  said  that  Russia 
is  a  new  land  because  her  language  is  new,  we  again  simply  deny 
the  statement.  The  language  has  but  of  late  been  brought  into 
its  now  polished  and  consolidated  shape ;  but  it  had  plenty  of 
ecclesiastical  epistles  and  annalists  centuries  ago.  How  long 
before  the  days  of  Chancellor  their  ministers  of  state  drew  up 
written  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  we  '  barbarians  of  the  evil 
eye '  cannot  tell ;  but  certainly  the  public  documents  of  John 

Vasilivicb 
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Vasilivicb  and  his  successor  Theodore  would  have  done  no  dis- 
credit even  lo  our  Walsinghams  and  our  Burleighs.  In  fact,  David 
Hume,  when  speaking  of  the  modification  of  the  first  Russian 
and  English  treaties  of  commerce  by  the  Emperor  Theodore, 
candidly  remarks  that  *this  barbarian  entertained  much  juster 
notions  of  commerce  than  were  practised  by  the  renowned 
Elizabeth/ 

No,  let  us  first  study  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  language 
which  the  Russian  people  have  spoken  and  written  for  centuries ; 
let  us  trace  it  from  its  cradle  to  the  grammars  of  Lomonossof 
and  the  odes  of  Puschkin,  and  then  we  may  be  entitled  to  esti- 
mate the  value  of  the  truly  melodious  sounds  of  a  tongue  which 
is  used  by  so  many  millions  of  Europeans.* 

But  Mr.  Bremner  is  not  at  all  an  antiquary.  He  has  not  even 
made  himself  acquainted  with  what  men  of  his  own  nation  have 
done  in  and  Jor  Russia.  Thus,  though  announcing  himself  as  *  of 
the  north  countrie/  he  is  surprised  to  find  a  learned  professor  of 
the  University  of  Moscow  occupying  himself  with  *  the  Scottish 
genealogy  of  the  Gordon  family.'  After  blundering  about  two 
individuals  of  that  noble  name  renowned  in  the  service  of  Russia, 
he  clearly  betrays  his  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  a  work, 
known  to  most  Scotchmen  from  their  boyhooil,  the  '  History  of 
Peter  the  Or  eat,  by  Alexander  Gordon,  of  Achintout,  severed  years 
a  Major- General  in  the  Czars  Service,*  f  This  sturdy  and  saga- 
cious gentleman  was  one  of  Peter's  best  and  most  valued  servants; 
and  we  are  free  to  confess  that  we  do  not  respect  his  memory  a 
whit  the  less,  because,  after  he  had  won  many  a  battle  for  the 
Czar,  and  had  retired  to  his  own  fire-side,  he  turned  out  in 
1715,  and,  under  the  Earl  of  Mar,  directed  (if  he  did  not  really 
command)  the  Highland  clans  with  such  skill,  'that  any  advan- 
tage they  had  over  the  king^s  troops  was  generally  attributed  to 
his  conduct. 'J  If  Mr.  Bremner  had  read  this  old  SherifGmuir 
hero's  honest  book,  he  would  have  spared  us  certain  theories  and 
sarcastic  phrases,  which  we  hope  to  see  expunged  from  his  next 
edition. 

Lastly,  we  must  qualify  Mr.  Bremner 's  statements  about  the 
manufactures  of  Russia.  Agreeing  with  him  in  the  belief^  that 
for  many  a  day  she  must  supply  herself  with  articles  of  luxury 
from  foreign  nations,  we  cannot  admit  '  that  the  highest  of  their 
cloth-manufactories  produce  only  coarse  stuffs,  worn  only  by  the 

*  See  Karamtiny  Hist,  de  VEmp.  de  Russie.     French  Ed.  1819-26. 

f  Al)erdeen,  1755. 
X  Author's  life,  p.  16.    Alexander  Gordon  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  his  kinsman 
and  fmdier-in-law,  General  Patrick  Gordon,  the  hero  of  Azoff,  and  the  chief  aonitant 
Peter  had  in  the  decisive  business  of  the  Strelitzes. 
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jaoorer  classes  ;*  for  we  happen  to  have  now  in  wear  a  good  long 
oloak  of  imperial  grey,  of  genuine  Muscovite  manufacture,  which 
is  the  admiration  of  brother  reviewers.  As  to  linen,  we  venture 
to  state  that  their  damask  table-cloths,  jsheeting,  and  duck  (the 
latter  so  long  known  to  our  soldiers),  cannot  be  surpassed  in  any 
crouiitry.  In  jewellery  and  fillagree,  we  can  exhibit  samples  from 
A<"ologda  and  the  remote  Oustiug  (tracts  which,  it  appears,  few 
Sng-lishmen  have  traversed  since  the  days  of  our  first  adven- 
Xurers),  that  rival  even  Genoese  or  Venetian  work.  The  whole 
<^f  the  well-dressed  population  of  the  northern  tracts  of  the  ancient 
Permia  are  clad  in  the  work  of  their  own  hands ;  and  in  all 
liandicraft  of  wood,  from  the  carved  front  of  the  peasant*s  cottage, 
to  the  imitation  of  a  French  commode  or  fauteuil,  every  common 
a^rtizaii  is  supreme.  In  porcelain,  prodigious  improvements 
luave  already  taken  place,  as  the  ^  gastinoi-dwor '  of  Moscow  will 
testify ;  and  as  to  cutlery,  though  Russia  is  still  far  behind  Shef- 
field>  we  are  now  mending  our  pen  (for  we  are  old-fashioned 
enough  to  stick  to  the  grey  goose-quill)  with  a  small  knife  made 
in  the  cottage  of  a  peasant  in  the  government  of  Vladimir,  which 
^%vould  have  done  no  discredit  to  any  shop  in  the  Strand. 

If  truth,   therefore,    must   be   told,    Russia   is   advancing  in 

xnanufactures  as  in  every  other  sign  of  civilisation ;  and  we  believe 

that  this  advance  would  be  much  more  rapid  if  the  government 

chd   not  strive  to  force  its  subjects,  by  heavy  import  duties,  to 

l^ecome  manufacturers  of  everything  which  they  have  formerly 

l3ought  from  the  stranger.     If  the  mass  of  the  people  were  first 

permitted  to  purchase  cheaply,  and  thus  acquire  a  taste  for  foreign 

proods,  England  and  the  rest  of  Europe  would  be  benefited,  whilst 

Russia  would  be  laying  the  foundation  of  her  future  grandeur 

and  independence. 

How  soon,  and  to  what  extent,  she  can  ever  become  independ- 
ent of  all  other  states,  is  no  easy  problem  to  solve — though  we 
may  in  part  anticipate  its  solution.  Steam  is  the  acknowledged 
new  element  of  advancement,  by  which  this  age  is  distinguished 
from  all  which  have  preceded  it.  By  its  magic  power  distance 
is  set  at  nought;  and  the  productions  of  the  antipodes  are 
broQght  rapidly  together.  Coal,  therefore,  must  henceforth  be 
the  motor  and  the  meter  of  all  commercial  nations.  Without 
it  no  modern  people  can  become  great,  either  in  manufactures 
or  in  the  naval  art  of  war.  In  Western  Europe,  with  the  limited 
exceptions  of  parts  of  Belgium,  Westphalia,  and  Silesia,  where 
coal-fields  (comparatively  small,  however)  exist,  Great  Britain 
holds  an  almost  exclusive  monopoly  of  this  mighty  agent,  since 
the  carbonaceous  tracts  of  France  are  well  known  to  be  valueless 
for  all  great  purposes.     Far  to  the  west  must  we,  indeed^  roam 

ere 
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ere  we  again  meet  with  the  same  sinews  of  strength^  and  then 
we  find  them  in  the  hands  of  our  own  North  American  colonies^ 
and  in  those  of  our  kinsmen  of  the  United  States.  And  even  in 
that  great  western  continent^  quit  but  the  region  over  which  the 
English  language  is  spoken,  and  you  leave  behind  you  the 
country  of  coal,  there  being  little  carboniferous  matter  to  the 
south  of  the  isthmus  of  Darien.  There  is  something  so  re- 
markable in  tliis  correlation  between  the  spread  of  Englishmen 
and  the  presence  of  that  mineral  which  is  destined  to  be  their 
great  palladium  (for  Australia  and  New  Zealand  may  be  added), 
that  we  cannot  but  admire  the  truth  of  the  sailor's  creed,  and  be- 
lieve with  him,  that  *  There's  a  sweet  little  Providence  sits  up 
aloft,'  which,  in  keeping  '  watch  for  the  life  of  poor  Jack,'  has 
brought  us  to  this  sure  anchoring-ground  of  a  great  commercial 
people. 

But  to  return  to  Russia.  If,  in  the  progress  of  cultivation,  her 
forests  are  destined  to  disappear,  has  she  no  natural  deposits  of 
coal  to  supply  their  place  ?  This  is  the  question  which  most  go 
home  to  her  statesmen.  Our  own  last  summer's  explorations 
already  enable  us  to  answer  it  to  some  extent.  It  is  no  longer 
doubtful  that  all  the  rock  formations  of  northern  Russia  are  more 
ancient  than  that  pecuUar  zone  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  which, 
in  other  favoured  tracts,  is  carboniferous,  and  hence  that  any  search 
for  coal  in  such  deposits  would  be  hopeless.  Has,  then,  Russia  no 
coal-field  ?  One,  indeed,  she  has,  upon  the  Donetz,  but  it  is 
distant  from  either  metropolis,  and,  moreover,  it  is  yet  to  be 
proved  if  its  contents  be  of  sufficient  value  to  be  trans]x>rted  to 
the  Black  Sea.  And  in  like  manner,  it  is  still  to  be  deter- 
mined whether  certain  wide  tracts  on  the  western  flanks  of  the 
Ural  chain,  which  are  known  to  be  slightly  carbonaceous,  are  of 
national  import.* 

In  the  mean  time,  whatever  may  be  the  extent  to  which  coal  may 
be  worked  in  a  given  district  of  the  south  of  Russia,  or  subse- 
quently discovered  in  her  governments  of  the  east — (and  we  hope 
she  may  realise  these  objects) — the  bare  fact  that  the  great  pro- 
vinces which  surround  her  metropolitan  cities  do  not  contain  it,  is 
sufficient  for  us.  With  a  knowledge  of  this  fact,  wise  and  prudent 
men,  such  as  the  Emperor  and  his  ministers  are  generally  allowed 
to  be,  can  never  wish  to  be  on  bad  terms  with  that  state  which 
supplies  Russia  with  the  fuel  by  which  her  steam-vessels  and  her 


*  We  doubt  not  that  the  Emperor,  fully  alire  &»  he  is  to  the  VMt  interest  attached  to 
iUiB  inquiry,  will,  tlirough  his  very  efficient  school  of  mines,  and  the  able  director.  Gene- 
ral Tcheflfkine,  employ  competent  jjersons  to  determine  these  national  questions.  M. 
Demidoff,  to  whom  a  large  portion  of  the  Donetz  coal-field  belongs,  has  indeed  already 
oUmiiied  a  survey  of  this  from  a  skilful  French  engineer,  M.  Le  IMay. 
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x^il- carriages  are  now  propelled  ;  and  this,  too,  at  a  price  not 
« A.  mounting  to  that  which  we  inhabitants  of  London  pay  for  the 
s^ajne  commodity! 

Xhe  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  alluding  on  a  late  occasion  to  the 

i  nvidious  interpretations  put  by  some  among  us  on  the  plans  and 

c]lesig:iis  of  Russia,  said,  in  his  usual  spirit  oi  fairness,  that  he  saw 

x:io  reason  for  doubting  that  her  official  language  had  been,  and 

%vas^  in  unison  with  her  intentions.     We  are  sure  it  has  been  in 

xinison  with  her  most  essential  interests.     The  mart  which  Great 

Sritain  affords  to  this  ally  of  three  hundred  years'  standing  for  her 

^rain,  timber,  tallow,  and  flax,  is  no  trifle  ;  and  every  puff  of  smoke 

£rt>in  a  steamer  on  the  Neva  must  remind  her  of  the  old  friend 

>vho   now  furnishes  her  with  that  material ,  without  wliich  she 

must  cease  to  advance  in  manufactures  and  naval  enterprise.     Mr. 

Bremner  confesses  openly  that,  having  entered  the  country  imbued 

%vith  prejudices,  he  left  it  with  a  high  respect  for  the  people,  and 

vrith  changed  views  regarding  their  government:  we  did  not  carry 

^'ith  us  the  prepossessions  of  which  he  got  rid — but  we  heartily 

concur  in  his  closing  hope,  ^  that  Russia  and  England  may  long 

continue  united  by  a  friendship  which   has  hitherto  stood  firm 

-under   many  rude  assaults,  and  which  is   alike  honourable  and 

advantageous  to  the  two  greatest  empires  in  the  world.' 


Art.   III.— Tour  to   the  Sepulchres  of  Etrnria  in  1839.     By 
Mrs.  Hamilton  Gray.     Loudon.      1840. 

SUCH  is  the  modest,  though  accurate,  title  of  a  work  replete 
with  information  on  a  subject,  abstruse  indeed  and  my«<- 
terions,  but  which,  unlike  many  mysteries,  attains  a  higher 
degree  of  interest  in  proportion  as  partial  success  rewards  its 
investigation.  Partial  at  best  indeed  can  be  the  triumph  of  him, 
or  her,  who  ventures  on  the  field  of  Etruscan  research ;  and  the 
impossibility  of  detecting  the  unknown  quantities  of  the  problem 
is  the  more  galling,  because  the  stock  of  ascertained  facts  is 
oopions.  Races  perhaps  as  numerous,  dominations  as  extensive^ 
the  Pelasgic  for  instance,  have  passed  away,  and  left  no  material 
evidence  of  their  existence  behind  save  a  few  fragments  of  rude 
and  massive  architecture ;  no  record  but  the  dim  tradition  of  an 
inherited  curse  which  urged  them  on  their  migrations,  haunted 
them  in  their  power,  and  was  only  exhausted  by  their  accom- 
plished destruction.  Vixere  fortes,  —  but  they  flourished  at 
periods  too  remote  for  contact  with  any  other  nation  whose  lan- 
guage and  literature  might  have  embalmed  for  our  use  their 
institutions^  and  conveyed  to  us  the  story  of  their  wanderings,  their 

c*onquests. 
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conquests^  and  their  fall.  Pelasg:ian  and  Umbrian  grapes  are 
80ur^  and  hang  too  far  from  our  reach  to  stimulate  hope  or  pro- 
duce disappointment.  The  case  of  the  Sabine  tribes  is  somewhat 
different ;  they  occupied,  perhaps,  at  the  one  period  or  the  other, 
as  wide  a  territorial  space  in  Italy  as  the  Etruscan,  and  the  era 
of  their  prosperity  comes  down  to  even  a  later  date  :  their  martial 
virtues  demand  respect,  and  have  obtained  honourable  mention  : 
they  have  left,  however,  few  monumental  records:  their  holds 
were  strong  from  natural  position  rather  than  from  constructive 
art  or  labour.  Like  the  wild  birds  of  their  native  Apennine,  they 
built  their  nests  in  its  cliffs,  and  it  was  only  when,  like  other  con- 
querors, they  borrowed  the  arts  of  the  people  they  had  subdued, 
Uiat  they  dealt  in  those  fictile  processes  which  attained  such 
perfection  in  Etruria.  We  do  not  turn  up  Sabine  vases  at  a 
stroke  of  the  spade.  If  we  seek  for  a  remnant  of  the  usages  of 
the  Marsi,  such  may  indeed  be  detected  in-  the  practices  of  the 
modern  juggler,  who  still  descends  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Lago  Celano  to  charm  serpents  and  spell  fortunes  in  the  streets  of 
Rome  and  Naples.  Niebuhr  asserts,  that  in  Samnium  Proper 
no  renmant  exists  of  architecture  anterior  to  Rome,  and  that  no 
specimen  of  purely  Samnite  manufacture  has  been  found  in  glass 
or  clay.*  Every  one  in  England  has  heard  at  least  of  Etruscan 
vases ;  Etruscan  patterns  have  been  long  worked  by  those  who 
ply  the  needle,  and  Mr.  Wedge  wood  has  made  all  classes  familiar 
with  the  leading  peculiarities  of  the  manufacture  which  he  so 
happily  imitated.  It  may  be  questioned  indeed^  whether  to  many 
an  English  ear,  the  term  Etruscan  suggests  any  other  idea  than 
that  of  a  vase  of  singular  and  graceful  shape,  with  certain  black 
figures  upon  a  red  ground,  or  vice  versa.  To  those  who  are  dis- 
posed to  enlarge  this  extent  of  knowledge,  and  without  plunging 
into  folios  of  disquisition,  or  spending  money  on  expensively 
illustrated  works,  to  acquire  some  general  notions  of  the  variety 
and  value  of  the  specimens  of  Etruscan  art  still  extant,  we  warmly 
recommend  Mrs.  Hamilton  Gray's  volume.  It  is  our  duty  at  the 
same  time  to  warn  them  of  their  danger.  Perhaps  none  should 
touch  it  who  cannot  afford  time  for  more  than  a  hurried  trip  to 
Italy,  or  whose  banker's  book  does  not  leave  a  margin  for  the 
freaks  of  a  collector. 

It  is  seriously  our  opinion  that  if  this  little  volume  do  not  add 
to  the  number  of  the  annual  tourists  to  Italy,  it  will  materially 
affect  the  route  and  proceedings  of  many  in  that  country.  The 
price  of  provisions  and  every  other  vendible  commodity,  will 
shortly  rise  in  many  a  secluded  spot  hitherto  known  only  to  such 
adventurous  explorers  as  Gell,   Buntzen,  andKustner;  as  in  all 

*  Roman  History,  vol.  i.  p.  107.     Berlin  edition,  1827. 
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emigjations  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  the  parties  will  probably  be 
Various  as  their  characters^  aptitudes^  and  acquirements.  Some 
(like  Frost  and  Bolam)  will  make  their  fortunes,  others  will 
return  sulky  and  dissatisfied.  Enterprise  is  slow  in  Italy  ;  inns, 
bells,  and  waiters  are  not  the  growth  of  a  day,  and  such  products 
are  preceded  by  various  minor  vices  which  usually  spring  up  con- 
tennporaneously  with  the  advent  of  the  English  in  all  varieties  of 
soil  and  climate.  All  who  follow  Mrs.  Gray's  steps  will  be 
jolted  on  cross  roads,  some  only  to  be  starved,  cheated,  and  flea- 
biitten:  others  will  return,  as  she  has  returned,  from  the  sepulchres 
of  Ktruria,  with  a  stock  of  information  and  recollections  which 
may  be  available  not  only  for  their  own  use,  but  for  that  of  their 
reading  fellow  creatures. 

Xhe  singular  attainments  in  art  of  this  extinct  people  are  the 
principal  source  of  that  curiosity  as  to  their  history,  which  wo 
cannot  now  gratify;  but  what  most  embitters  the  regret  we  feel  on 
this  score  is  the  reflection  that,  at  the  period  of  their  highest 
power,  they  were  not  only  co-existent,  but  intimately  connected 
^with  a  neighbour  who,  in  adopting  their  institutions,  might  have 
preserved  their  annals.     The  Etruscan  confederation  did  not  die 
out  of  internal  exhaustion ;  it  fell  before  Rome,  weakened  indeed 
\>y  dissensions,  but  fell  fighting,  and  in  the  maturity  of  its  civilisa- 
tion.    Their  language,  and  probably  polished  literature,  were  at 
the   disposal  of  their  conquerors,  and  it  was  the  will  of  those 
selfish  victors  not  to  preserve  but  to  obliterate.*     Their  fate  was 
that  of  Mexico  and  Peru.     In  time  curiosity  revived,  but  it  was 
too  late.     It  is  a  poor  consolation  to  us  to  think  that,  little  as  we 
know,  we  know  something  more  than  men,  who,  curious  as  we, 
compared  to  us  were  all  but  contemporary  with  the  subjects  of  our 
purblind  and  groping  investigations.     In  the  time  of  Polybiot 
the  former  greatness  of  the  Etruscans  was  disputed,  pronounced 
a  fable  and  a  dream.     If  Poly  bins  were  to  rise  from  the  dead,  we 
vrould  brain  him,  not  with  a  lady's  fan,  but  with  Mrs.  Gray's 
octavo.     Livy  twaddled  about  their  origin;  and  in  our  times  a 
diplomatist  from  Germany  explores  truer  sources  of  information, 
and  Livy  stands  corrected. 

Niebuhr  observes  that  no  department  of  ancient  history  has 
produced  so  much  unprofitable  disquisition  and  rash  conjecture  as 
the  Etruscan,  from  the  time  of  Annius  of  Viterbo  to  the  present. 
Without  undertaking  to  read  the  works  of  that  writer,  famous — in 
the  Latin  sense  of  the  word  famosvs — ^for  forging  histories  which 

*  To  tfaif  time  is  a  nngular  exception.  We  concur  with  Niebulir  and  Mrs.  Griay 
in  lamenting  OYer  tbe  lo«  of  the  Etruscan  annals  collected  by  the  Emperor  Claudius. 
We  can  no  more  console  oursehes  for  their  disanpearance  by  me  insignificance  of  their 
aolhor,  tfaui  we  could  for  the  lots  of  Boewell's  Joonson  on  the  same  ground. 

he 
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he  ascribed  to  Sanconiathon,  Manetho^  and  Berosus^  names  dear 
to  the  readers  of  Goldsmith,  we  are  willing  to  take  the  ghost's 
word  in  this  matter.  We  hope,  however,  and  believe  the  zeal  for 
discovery  which  has  led  to  so  much  recent  excavation  in  Italy, 
and  which,  even  since  the  lamented  death  of  Niebuhr,  has  added 
much  to  our  store  of  evidence,  is  governed  by  a  sounder  spirit  of 
criticism  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  he  censures.  The 
main  facts  embraced  in  our  actual  knowledge  of  the  Etruscans 
have  been  recapitulated  in  a  former  number  of  our  journal,*  but 
our  readers  will  perhaps  forgive  us  for  briefly  reverting  to  the 
chief  of  them  before  we  direct  their  attention  to  the  special  subject 
of  this  article.  The  first  is  the  establishment  in  Italy,  for  many 
centuries  previous  to  the  foundaticm  of  Rome,  of  a  mighty  people — 
which  has  left  traces  of  its  civilisation  inferior  in  g^randeur  per- 
haps to  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  in  beauty  to  those  of  Greece, 
but»  with  these  exceptions,  surpassing  in  both  the  reUcs  of  any 
other  nation  of  remote  antiquity.  Their  governmenf  was  a  rigid 
aristocracy,  by  what  laws  of  inheritance  preserved  and  regulated 
we  are  uncertain,  but  monopolising  to  its  own  ranks,  and  uniting  in 
the  same  hands,  the  functions  of  the  priest,  the  lawgiver,  and  the 
leader  of  armies.  After  having  given  rulers,  and  imparted  to  a 
laige  extent  laws,  rites,  and  usages  to  Rome,  they  fell  before  that 
power,  and  though  their  language  long  survived  their  independ- 
ence and  separate  existence,  as  is  testified  by  inscriptions  so  late 
as  the  period  of  the  empire,  it  finally  perished.  From  the  close 
affinity  of  its  alphabet  to  the  Greek,  we  are  able  to  read  its  re- 
cords still  extant,  on  the  portals  and  interior  walls  of  sepulchres, 
but  the  key  to  its  construction  and  meaning  is  lost.  Beyond 
proper  names  and  their  occasional  identification  with  the  Roman 
version  of  such,  we  can  deduce  little  more  from  the  inscriptions 
of  Etruria  but  strong  corroboration  of  the  fact  asserted  by  ancient 
authors,  that  their  language  was  entirely  distinct  from  the  Greek, 
and  from  that  portion  of  Latin  at  least  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  consider  as  of  Greek  parentage.  It  was  written  in  Oriental 
fiuhion,  from  right  to  left. 

Their  sepulchral  practices  have  been  the  principal  means  of 
preserving  to  us  the  evidences  of  their  advanced  state  of  civilisation. 
The  mode  of  sepulture  varied  at  different  periods  and  in  different 
parts  of  their  confederation.  The  corpse  was  sometimes  left 
entire  in  a  sarcophagus  or  on  a  bier ;  in  other  instances  it  was 
burnt,  and  the  ashes  inurned  after  the  manner  of  the  Romans 
and  others.  It  appears  probable  that  the  former  was  the  older 
and  purely  national  practice,  but  in  both  cases  the  sepulchre  of 
the  wealthy  or  the  great  was  in  fact  a  subterranean  museum,  a 

*  See  Quart.  Re?.,  voL  U?.  p.  42S,  &c. 

picture- 
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r>icture-gallery,  a  sculpture- room,  and  place  of  deposit  for  innu- 
merable objects  illustrative  of  their  usages,  socisJ  habits,  and 
ixiylhologj. 

Among  the  many  inferences  to  be  collect etl  from  this  particular 
source  of  information,  perhaps  the  two  of  highest  moral  import* 
e^nce  are : — that  their  system  of  religion  was  based  on  a  pervading 
sind  intense  conviction  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  its  re^ 
sponsibility  beyond  the  grave  for  the  actions  done  in  the  flesh  ; — 
sincl  that  the  female  sex,  if  not  elevated  to  the  station  to  which  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  the  institutions  of  chivalry,  and  other 
Yninor  causes^  have  raised  it  in  modern  Europe,  was  at  least  the 
c^>inpanion  and  not  the  slave  r)f  the  male,  and  probably  in  life, 
c^ertainly  in  death,  was  admitted  to  the  highest  honours.     They 
jM  assessed   a  school  of  art,    remarkable  in  all  its  stages  for  its 
national  peculiarities,  and  in  most  for  the  beauty  of  its  results. 
In  two  departments,  those  of  the  modeller  in  clay  and  the  worker 
in  ^old,  they  may  be  said  to  have  surpassed  all  nations,  for  neither 
in    China  nor  at  Sevres  could   some  qualities  of  the  Etruscan 
xnanufacture  in  clay  be  rivalled.     Hindoo  patience  and  cheapness 
of  labour  may  equal  the  Etruscan  gold  manufacture  in  delicacy  of 
texture,  but  cannot  do  so  in  beauty  of  design.     The  resemblance  of 
the  results  is  often  striking.     The  limits  of  the  fair  and  extensive 
portion  of  Italy  occupied  by  this  race  may  be  laid  down  with  tolera- 
We  accuracy,  though,  out  of  the  sites  of  the  twelve  capitals  of  their 
confederation,  one  or  t>vo  admit  of  dispute.     The  subject  of  their 
origin   and   of  the   quarter    from    which  their   civilisation   first 
radiated  is  still  controverted.     For  a  statement  of  the  difference 
between  Nicbuhr,    who  brings  them  do^vn  from  the    Rhcetian 
Alps,  and  the  Tuscan  Micali  who  stands  up  for  the  pretensions 
of  his  native  soil,  we  refer  our  readers  to  our  former  article. 
We  are  not  aware  that  the  researches  conducted  subsequently  to 
the  date  of  that  article  have  thrown  further  light  on  this  vexata 
ijU€tstiOy  or  given  us  reason  to  change  our  leaning,  therein  incH- 
rated,  to  Micali's  view  of  it.     Excavation  has  indeed  multiplied 
the  evidences  of  connexion  and  intercourse  between  Etruria  and 
Eg:ypt,  but  these  later   discoveries,  principally  made  at  Void, 
hardly  affect  the  question  of  their  origin.     Mr.  Fellowes,  one  of 
the  most  diligent  of  modern  travellers,  has  already  given  occupa- 
tion to  the  learned  by  his  discoveries  of  inscriptions,  apparently 
Etruscan,  in  the  territory  of  ancient  Lydia.     We  have  rumours  of 
.    his  further  success,  and  on  this  and  every  other  ground  await  the 
publication  of  his  forthcoming  volume  with  much  interest. 

Mrs.  H.  Gray's  rery  agreeable  book,  like  Newton's  theory 
of  gravitation,  is  the  result  of  an  accident.     Some  two  years  ag9 
Signer  Campaoari,  a  proprietor  of  Etruscan  soil,  and  a  success- 
ful 
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ful  excavator  of  its  treasures,  exhibited  in  Pall  Mall  a  valuable 
Etruscan  collection,  arranged  in  apartments  which  presented  a 
fac-simile  of  the  tomb  in  which  the  principal  objects  had  been 
discovered.  To  this  admirable  exhibition  Mrs.  Gray  betook 
herself,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Lichfield  ; 
we,  in  religious  observance  of  a  practice  attributed  to  the  late 
Lord  Stowell,  of  visiting  every  show  in  London  which  can  be  seen 
for  a  shilling.  Assuredly  an  honester  shilling's-worth  was  never 
given  to  the  public  than  that  of  Mr.  Campanari,  not  even  in  the 
similar  case  of  Belzoni's  Egyptian  sepulchre.  Mr.  Campanari's 
chambers,  furnished  as  they  were,  and  with  the  coloured  designs 
of  the  original  tufo  wall  accurately  imitated,  was,  in  our  opinion, 
pre-eminent  among  the  contrivances  which  London  has  produced 
in  our  time  for  the  amusement  of  ordinary  men  or  Stowells.  If 
it  did  not  answer  as  a  speculation,  it  was  not  the  fault  of  one 
competent  above  his  fellows  to  give  the  stamp  of  value  by  his 
praise,  for  we  well  remember  the  warmth  with  which  Mr.  Rogers 
recommended  it  to  his  acquaintance.  We  are  happy  to  think 
that  the  collection  was  purchased  for  the  British  Museum;  but  we 
should  be  much  happier  if,  not  havnng  room  for  Mrs.  Hamilton 
Gray's  lively  description  of  it,  we  had  not  reason  to  make  room 
for  the  following  extract,  which  relates  to  the  subsequent  disposal 
of  the  objects  so  purchased. 

*  I  may  in  this  place  mention  the  loss  which  the  public  are  sustaining 
in  not  being  able  still  to  visit  those  things  which  I  have  described 
[namely,  the  paintings  on  the  walls].  After  having  not  only  missed  them 
all  ourselves,  but  having  visited  scenes  that  appeared  to  us  still  more 
worthy  of  representation,  we  went  on  our  return  to  England  to  the 
Britiui  Museum,  wishing  to  feast  our  eyes  once  more  upon  the  glorious 
relics  of  a  nation  passed  away.  What  was  our  disappointment  to  wander 
through  the  rooms  the  first  day,  and  see  no  appearance  of  any  collection 
from  Campnnari ! — the  very  few  objects  which  we  did  recognise, 
bronzes  and  scaraboei,  being  so  mingled  with  Greek  and  Roman  remains 
as  to  be  undistinguishable  without  very  close  observation  and  a  previous 

knowledge  of  their  peculiar  style The  second  day  of  our 

visit  to  this  very  noble  and  rich  institution,  we  considered  beforehand 
where  the  monuments  of  Etriiria,  if  placed  at  all,  must  naturally  be 
found ;  and  we  decided  that  they  must  come  between  Egypt,  the  eldest 
of  nations,  and  Greece,  her  best- known  child.  Here  we  accordingly 
sought,  and  in  a  large  disorderly-looking  hall,  leading  from  Egypt  to  the 
Elgin  marbles,  we  espied  what  we  were  seeking.  Ranged  along  the 
wall,  in  melancholy  confusion  and  neglect,  without  a  place  in  the  cata- 
loguCy  or  any  indication  to  the  curious  of  what  they  were,  lay  in  silence 
our  Etruscan  friends.  They  looked  indeed  as  if  they  felt  that  they  were 
in  a  strange  country,  cold,  comfortless,  and  far  from  home.  The  fan- 
tastic vaults  of  Campanari,  with  their  elevated  beds  and  mysterious 

gloom 
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» 

^loom,  his  gay  painted  toipbs  and  variety  of  ornament,  were  no  more  to 

Ijc  seen It  were  a   sin  to  have  destroyed  Campanari's 

V^eautiful  show,  if  we  are  to  have  no  better  substitute  than  what  we  saw 
>*henwe  visited  the  British  Museum  in  September,  1839/ — p.  11. 

A   sin  indeed  !       Mrs.    Gray's   narrative  of  her  tour  to   the 

!A^f  useum  seems  to  us  to  afford  a  strong  instance  of  that  fatality 

'^jvhich  hangs  over  the  well-meant  efforts  of  Mr.  Bull,  when,  quit- 

t.ing'  for  a  moment  the  manufacture  of  cotton-twist,  he  takes  a  fit 

of  extravagance  and  virtu. 

Xhe  immediate  effect  of  Mrs.  Gray's  visit  to  Campanari's  ori- 
^nal  exhibition  was  her  journey  to  Italy,  productive  of  the 
^'olume  under  our  notice.  For  a  visit  to  the  sepulchres  of  Etruria 
t^hemselves  she  wisely  prepared  herself  by  conversations  with  the 
learned,  and  an  active  course  of  museums  in  Pisa  and  Rome. 
The  following  description  of  what  she  saw  in  the  collection  of 
Oen.  Galassi,  at  Rome,  affords  a  tolerable  notion  of  the  nature 
sind  variety  of  the  treasures  which  have  lately  rewarded  the 
labour  of  excavation.  The  tomb  called  the  Rcgulini  Galassi  had 
lately  been  opened  at  Cervetri,  and  Mrs.  Gray  thus  speaks  of  its 
contents : — 

•  If  wc  had  been  surprised  at  Campanari's  we  were  petrified  at  the 
Oeneral's.  Here  we  saw  an  immense  breastplate  of  gold,  which  had 
been  fastened  on  each  shoulder  by  a  most  delicately-wrought  gold  fibula, 
'with  chains  like  those  now  made  at  Trichinopoli.  The  breastplate  was 
stamped  with  a  variety  of  arabesques  and  small  patterns,  as  usual  in  the 
Egyptian  style.  The  head  had  been  crowned  with  fillets  and  circular 
ornaments  of  pure  gold,  and  a  rich  mantle  had  covered  the  body, 
lowered  with  the  same  material.  In  this  grave  had  also  been  found 
a  quantity  of  arms,  &c.  .  .  A  bier  of  bronze,  as  perfect  as  if  made 
a  year  ago;  a  tripod  with  a  vessel  containing  some  strange  looking 
lumps  of  a  resinous  substance,  which  on  being  burnt  proved  to  be  per- 
/umes,  so  intensely  strong  that  those  who  tried  them  were  obliged  to 
leave  the  room.  .  .  There  were  wheels  of  a  car,  on  which  the  bier 
liad  been  brought  into  the  sepulchre.  .  .  But  the  wonder  of  all 
these  treasures  was  a  sort  of  inkstand  of  terra-cotta,  which  had  served 
as  a  schoolmaster's  ABC.  On  it  were  the  Etruscan  letters,  first  in 
sdphabet  and  then  in  syllables ;  and  both  the  letters  and  the  syllables 
are  the  same  as  the  oldest  form  of  the  Greek.  It  was  deciphered  by 
JDr.  Lipsius,  and  is  the  key  to  all  we  at  present  know,  and  will  be  the 
l>asis  of  all  we  are  ever  likely  to  know  of  the  Etruscan  tongue.' — p.  24.  . 

Mrs.  Gray  pursues  various  a)njcctures  as  to  this  curious  relic, 
and  goes  on  to  say : — 

*  In  a  memorandum  made  immediately  on  quitting  the  General's  house, 
I  have  noted  that  upon  this  inkstand  were  four  alphabets  engraved,  and 
after  each  the  syllables ;  thus,  ba,  be,  hi,  &c. ;  that  one  of  these  is  in 
the  oldest  or  archaic  form  of  the  Greek  alphabetic  letters;  and  that 

hence 
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hence  connexion  is  likely  to  be  traced  and  demonstrated  between  the 
Egyptian,  Etruscan,  and  Pelasgic' 

This  collection  has  lately  been  added  to  the  Gr^i^rian  of  the 
Vatican,  which,  formed  by  the  present  Pope  since  his  accession, 
already,  as  Mrs.  Gray  justly  states^  bids  fair  to  surpass  the 
Maseo  Borbonico  of  Naples.  The  Pope's  Etruscan  reposi- 
tories, so  rich  in  fragile  and  pilferable  objects,  are  wisely  sub- 
jected to  stricter  regulations  for  their  exhibition  than  are  at- 
tached to  the  rest  of  the  Vatican,  but  special  permission  is  libe- 
rally accorded  on  proper  application ;  and  few  travellers  who  have 
read  Mrs.  Gray's  volume  will  omit  to  obtain  it.  Among  the 
collections  visited  and  noted  by  Mrs.  Gray  at  Rome  we  may  also 
mention  the  museum  of  Cavalierc  Palin,  as  embracing  a  wider 
range  than  others,  and  bringing  into  juxta-position  the  antiquities 
of  the  East  in  general — that  of  Signor  Campana,  rich  in  sarcophagi 
and  coins — and  the  Kircherian  collection  of  the  Jesuits'  college, 
which  surpasses  all  others  in  numismatic  treasures. 

After  a  course  of  training  in  these  repositories,  Mrs.  Gray 
launches  on  her  main  expedition.  The  table  of  her  contents 
includes  some  six  of  the  twelve  principal  cities  of  the  ancient 
Etruscan  league,  the  sites  of  which  now  form  points  of  principal 
antiquarian  interest  in  Tuscany  and  the  Papal  States.  She  does 
not  risit,  nor,  except  by  incidental  reference,  extend  her  observa- 
tions to  the  more  southern  portion  of  Italy.  The  Etruscan  anti- 
quities of  Campania  have  forced  themselves  into  more  general 
obsen'ation  than  those  of  the  older  and  principal  sites  of  the  con- 
federation. As  works  of  art,  and  in  respect  of  beauty  of  design, 
the  vases  of  the  Musco  Borbonico  have  long  been  famous,  and 
Mrs.  Gray  has  done  well  to  devote  her  energies  to  Central 
Etrtu-ia,  the  seat  of  their  earlier  empire,  and  which,  as  might  be 
expected,  contains  more  samples  of  their  progress  in  art  before  the 
purely  national  style  was  softened  down  by  Greek  admixture. 

Few  recent  discoveries  have  been  more  interesting  than  those 
which  have  brought  about  the  identification  of  the  site  of  Veii,  the 
city  from  whose  fall  we  date  the  destruction  of  the  Etruscan  confe- 
deration. It  is  easily  accessible  from  Rome,  and  has  become  the 
object  of  frequent  excursions  to  Anglo- Roman  equestrians.  Many 
of  these  visit  it  probably  rather  on  the  ground  of  its  associations  with 
a  familiar  passage  of  Roman  history  than  as  an  Etruscan  city ; 
some  for  the  picturesque  beauty  of  its  environs,  and  more  per- 
haps for  the  animal  pleasure  of  a  gallop  over  miles  of  continuous 
turf.  In  the  two  latter  respects  we  can  vouch  for  its  pre-eminent 
attractions,  and  at  the  recollection  of  them  the  ^prtBteriios 
refeTat  si  Jupiter  annas'  rises  to  our  lips.  At  Veii  Mrs.  Gray 
witnessed,  by  invitation  of  Mr.  Capranesi,  a  principal  dealer  in 

antiquities 
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^intiquities  in  Rome^  the  operation  of  a  scavo.  We  subjoin  her 
summary — as^  though  the  results  were  trifling,  for  the  tomb  had 
fceen  plundered  before^  her  observations  will  admit  of  application 
to  similar  proceedings  in  most  parts  of  Italy. 

*  The  name  of  the  site  of  our  scavo,  as  the  Italians  call  an  excavation, 
"was  Pozzo  Michele,  or  Michael's  Well.     We  all  agreed  that  it  had 
l>een  previously  opened,  because  the  vases  showed  that  it  had  been 
tenanted,  and  the  absence  of  bones  or  ashes  that  it  had  been  spoiled ; 
T)ut  we  might  have  known  by  another  sign  that  it  had  fallen  a  prey  to 
previous  antiquaries,  or  treasure-hunters — from  its  having  no  doors. 
Every  Etruscan  unviolated  tomb  as  yet  discovered  is  most  artificially 
closed  by  one  or  two  immense  stone  leaves,  turning  on  pivots,  and  re- 
sembling those  of  the  tombs  of  the  kings  near  Jerusalem.     .     .     After 
■we  had  completely  rifled  this  tomb,  it  would  probably  the  next  day  be 
filled  up  to  restore  the  ground  for  sheep-grazing,  and  in  a  fortnight  it 
■would  look  as  green  and  undisturbed  as  the  day  before  we  opened  it. 
In  fifty  years  time  the  men  who  opened  it  and  those  who  saw  it  opened 
will  be  no  more;  Capranesi's  excavations  will  be  forgotten  or  doubted, 
and  some  new  projector  and  antiquity-hunter  will  very  possibly  re-open 
this  grave  to  find  that  it  has  been  already  spoiled.     Thus  it  happens 
with  many  magnificent  Roman  sepulchres  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Rome.     I  believe  that  no  excavations  whatever  were  undertaken 
till  the  French  began  to  disinter  the  ancient  Forum.    Yet  even  dining 
this  short  period  half  the  opened  tombs  are  forgotten,  and  now  are  re- 
excavating  by  English  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  spend  their  mon^ 
to  be  disappointed.     .     .     In  Etruria  the  ground  opened  is  as  yet  well 
known,  because,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  it  is  either  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  dealers,  of  eminent  collectors  like  Campana,  or  the  Prince  of 
Canino ;  but  when  this  generation  shall  have  passed  away,  what  is  there 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  ground  which  they  hired,  searched,  and 
filled  in  again  ?  and  who  is  to  say  what  was  found  in  any  particular 
tomb,  and  what  bronzes  or  sculpture,  what  vases  or  terra  cotta  vessels, 
what  scarabosi  engravings  or  gold  ornaments,  are  contemporary,  and 
were  found  together  ?     Any  of  the  first-rate  dealers  will  tell  you  at  once 
that  such  a  vase,  or  marble,  or  bronze  came  from  Veii  Etruscan  or  Veil 
Roman,  from  Cere,  Volci,  Viterbo,  &c.,  but  what  tomb  they  came  from, 
and  what  other  objects  were  found  with  them,  even  they  are  usually 
imable  to  tell  vou.' 

One  need  not  be  much  surprised  at  all  this^  since  the  tombs 
have  as  yet  been  investigated  by  persons  with  whom  the  marketable 
valne  of  their  contents  was  the  first  if  not  the  sole  consideration. 
We  mnst  add  that  the  Archaeological  Society  of  Rome  does  its 
best  to  prevent  and  repair  the  mischief  by  procuring  plans^  copies 
of  paintings,  &c. ;  and  the  Tuscan  government  seems  in  this,  as 
in  other  respects,  to  extend  a  careful  and  salutary  supervision  over 
the  proceedings  of  its  subjects. 

Mrs.  Gray  takes  the  occasion  of  her  Veii  excavations  to  specify 
VOL.  Lxvii.  NO.  cxxxiv.  2  c  briefly 
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briefly  the  main  distinctions  between  the  Roman  and  Etruscan 
practices  of  sepulture — which  much  simplify  the  task  of  modem 
antiquarians;  for  though  some  of  the  older  Roman  tombs,  such 
as  that  of  Scipio^  have  Etruscan  features^  the  difference  is  always 
considerable.  A  Roman  tomb  contains  no  painted  vases,  no 
chariots,  biers  of  bronze,  perfumes,  nor  armour.  The  ashes  of 
the  burnt  corpse,  perhaps  some  coins,  and  small  lacrymatories 
of  glass  or  clay,  are  the  principal  objects  to  be  expected.  In  an 
Etruscan  tomb,  coins  and  glass  are  rare ;  vases  and  offerings  of 
various  kinds  are  most  usual,  and  a  ledge  or  shelf  for  their  deposit 
running  round  the  interior,  is  almost  invariable ;  bronze  nails  are 
found  in  many,  from  which  such  objects  had  been  suspended ; 
and  these  nails  are  occasionally  exhibited  by  priestly  cicerones  as 
instruments  of  Christian  martyrdom.  In  the  case  of  an  eminent 
defunct — a  lucumo,  or  warrior-prince  and  priest,  his  last  resting- 
place  was  stocked  with  a  large  assortment  of  the  symbols  and 
instruments  of  his  various  professions  and  dignities.  The  corpse 
has  in  most  cases  mouldered  away,  and  the  rich  garment  has 
perished  with  the  form  it  shrouded,  but  the  gold  with  which  its 
texture  was  interwoven  and  reticulated  remains ;  and  though  the 
vertebrae  and  articulations  arc  dust,  the  serpent-armlet  of  elastic 
gold  and  the  diadem  of  oak,  or  ivy,  or  bay  or  fern  leaves,  and 
the  heavy  and  flexible  torques,  all  of  the  same  precious  and 
indestructible  material,  have  dropped  through  the  interstices  of 
the  bronze  bier  to  the  soil  below.  More  usually,  perhaps,  these 
accompaniments  of  the  corpse  arc  found  in  a  sarcophagus,  the 
lid  of  which  exhibits  a  full  length  and  cridently  faithful  recum- 
bent portrait  of  the  deceased.  The  attitude  of  some  of  these 
likenesses  reminds  the  English  visiter  of  the  monuments  of  his 
country's  catheilrals ;  and  the  curious  position  in  which  one  I^ 
is  often  tucked  up  under  the  other  bears  an  accidental  resem- 
blance to  the  cross-legged  Templars  so  common  in  our  old  rural 
churches.  We  can  conceive  few  moments  of  man's  life  more  to 
be  envied  than  that  of  the  enthusiastic  explorer  when  the  light 
of  day  first  follows  the  stroke  of  the  pickaxe  into  one  of  these 
receptacles,  fresh  and  unplundered. 

*  Campanari  said  that  he  was  excavating  as  usual  in  a  rough  hut 
qniet-looking  spot,  when  suddenly  he  heard  a  great  crash,  the  earth  fell 
in,  and  he  found  himself  standing  in  the  centre  of  twelve  figures,  all 
with  their  raised  and  ornamented  heads  staring  at  him,  and  wondering 
why  he  came  to  give  them  such  disturbance.  He  said  he  really  felt 
frightened  for  a  time,  and  inclined  to  run  away,  for  whichever  siae  he 
looked  there  were  the  red  and  fiery  faces,  and  the  peculiarly  stem  ex- 
pression of  their  reproachful  figures.  Their  bodies  were  all  covered 
with  earUi,  and  their  heads  only  above  the  soil ;  and  they  looked  like 

"beings 
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I 
om  beneath,  come  to  sit  in  judgment  on  him  for  violating 
neJ — ^p.  321. 

r  the  most  striking  instance,  however,  of  such  success  is 
ZvAo  Avolta,  of  Corneto : — 

^as  conducting  an  excavation  at  Tarquinia,  in  partnership  with 
Lord  Kinnaird,  when  he  was  rewarded,  for  his  expenditure  of 
nd  money,  by  an  enjoyment  which,  he  says,  was  the  most  ex- 
f  his  life — the  discovery  of  an  Etruscan  monarch,  with  his 
id  panoply.     He  entirely  confirmed  the  account  which  I  had 

in  Rome  of  his  adventure  with  the  lucumo,  on  whom  he 
)r  full  five  minutes,  from  the  aperture  above  the  door  of  his 
i.  He  saw  him  crowned  with  gold,  clothed  in  armour,  with  a 
>ear,  and  arrows  by  his  side,  and  extended  on  his  stone  bier, 
ange  soon  came  over  the  figure,  it  trembled,  and  crumbled,  and 

away ;  and,  by  the  time  an  entrance  was  effected,  all  that  re- 
vas  the  golden  crown  and  a  handful  of  dust,  vnth  some  frag- 
'  the  arms.  Part  of  these  became  the  property  of  Lord  Kin- 
p.  206. 

Veii  Mrs.  Gray  transports  her  readers  to  the  necro- 
Tarquinia,  near  the  modem  Corneto.  Her  own  words 
it  convey  some  notion  of  the  extent  of  this  field  for  re- 
day  after  our  arrival  at  Corneto  we  devoted  to  the  tombs  of 
a,  and  we  drove  to  the  distance  of  about  three  miles  from  the 
itil  we  found  ourselves  in  tlie  mid^t  of  a  dreary  moor,  now 
onterozzi,  which  is  all  that  remains  above  ground  of  the  once 
ecropolis,  or  buiying-grouud.  It  is  extremely  rugged  and  un- 
i  every  now  and  then  we  saw  traces  of  some  Httle  mounds,  and, 
s  frequently,  holes  on  the  surface  like  the  mouths  of  pits,  some- 
snings  hke  doors  down  into  the  ground,  and  occasionally  flights 

half  concealed.* . .  .Signor  Carlo  Avolta  informed  us  that  the 
is  of  Tarquinia  was  computed  to  extend  over  sixteen  squarei 
nd  that,  judging  from  the  two  thousand  tombs  which  had  of  late 
m  opened,  their  number  in  all  could  not  be  less  than  two  miP 
yhat  an  extraordinary  idea  this  gives  of  the  dense  population 
kt  Etruria !  for  though  the  necropolis  of  Tarquinia  may  have 
vourite  spot  for  family  sepulchres,  even  beyond  the  pale  of  ita 
lediate  citizenship,  it  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  cemeteries 
inferior  in  extent  to  itself — ^Tuscania,  and  Volci,  and  Mont- 
lout  naming  Castel  d'  Asso,  which  we  shall  afterwards  describe 
g  probably  been  the  Westminster  Abbey  of  Central  Etruria.* — 

Etruscans,  in  the  form  and  construction  of  their  tombsj^ 
vemed  by  local  accidents  of  ground.  At  Castel  d'  Asso; 
valley  with  a  precipitous  bank  was  chosen^  the  rock  was 
id  into  chambers,  like  those  of  Egypt,  Petra,  and  Jehoso- 
At  Tarquinia^  an  extensive  table-land  being  applied  to 

2  c  2  the 
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the  purpose,  the  tomhs  were  conical  mounds,  for  the  most 
part  artificially  heaped  up,  but  probably,  where  opportunity 
served,  natural  inequalities  of  ground  were  augmented  or  pared 
down  to  the  requisite  shape  and  angle.  The  apex  was  crowned 
by  the  crest  or  device  of  the  family,  and  the  base  encircled  by  a 
wall  of  masonry.  If  the  middle  age  batdement  were  removed 
from  the  tomb  of  Caecilia  Metella,  and  a  conical  mound  raised 
upon  the  ancient  structure,  the  whole  would  present  the  form  of 
this  class  of  tomb  on  a  large  scale. 

*  An  Etruscan  necropolis,'  says  our  authoress,  *  must  have  had  a 
striking  effect,  crowded  with  such  monumental  mounds,  crowned  with 
lions  or  sphinxes,  and  based  upon  foundations  of  solid  masonry,  with 
doors  all  round,  and  having  cope-stones  adorned  with  lions,  sphinxes, 
and  griffins.' — p.  158. 

The  above  computation  of  Signor  Avolta,  and  Mrs.  Gray's  de- 
scriptions, would  form  much  more  reasonable  foundation  for  a 
joint-stock  excavation-company  than  those  on  which  many  seduc- 
tive schemes  have  been  raised.  We  must  not,  however,  suppose 
that  capital  is  all  that  is  required,  that  the  task  of  excavation  is 
^asy,  or  the  reward  certain.  We  are  late  in  the  field.  Could 
we  even  claim  to  be  the  first  who  have  been  led  there  by  desire  o 
knowledge,  or  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  still  a  passion  older  than 
these,  older  than  Etruscan  or  Pelasgic  rule,  the  auri  sacra  fames, 
has  been  beforehand  with  us,  and  an  unplundered  tomb  is  not  the 
rule,  but  the  exception.  Nor  was  the  reputation  of  these  recesses 
for  the  precious  metals  their  only  attraction.  At  some  periods  o 
the  Roman  empire  the  finer  Etruscan  vases  were  perhaps  a 
high  in  value  in  Kome  as  now.  We  cannot  now  fix  the  period  o 
the  spoliation,  or  identify  the  offender.  Many  tombs  have  doubt- 
less been  repeatedly  ransacked.  Avolta  theorises  that  the  very 
architects  employed  in  their  construction  may  have  preserved  the 
secret  of  the  concealed  entrance,  and  used  for  their  own  profit  th 
^  open  sesame '  which  was  in  their  possession.  It  is  more  pro- 
bable that  the  Roman  conqueror  may  have  begun  the  spoliation 
in  the  time  of  the  republic :  it  is,  we  believe,  certain  that  it  was 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent  soon  after  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  empire. 

It  would  be  beyond  our  scope  and  limits  to  enter  into  anjr 
detail  of  the  wonders  described  in  Mrs.  Gray's  pages.  The 
paintings  which  remain  are  even  of  more  interest  than  the  trans- 
portable objects  which  enrich  the  museum  of  the  collector ;  for 
they  tell  us  even  more  of  the  usages,  the  games,  the  feasts,  cos- 
tume, and  mode  of  living  of  the  extinct  people,  and  bear  even 
more  expressive  witness  to  their  belief  in  life  and  judgment 
beyond  the  grave.  To  give  a  single  example  of  this — in  de- 
scribing 
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scribing  one  of  the  first  discovered  and  most  remarkable  of  the 
painted  tombs  of  Tarquinia,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Grotta 
del  Cardinale^  Mrs.  Gray  says— 

*  Another  most  remarkable  frieze  consists  of  a  procession  of  sonls  to 
judgment,  and  among  these  one  group  in  particular  attracted  our  atten- 
tion. It  represented  the  soul  of  a  person  who  had  in  life  been  of  doubt- 
ful character,  much  both  of  good  and  evil  being  attributed  to  him,  and 
in  his  case  the  nicely-balanced  scales  of  justice  trembled.  He  is  dragged 
in  a  car  before  the  judge  by  two  winged  genii,  the  one  good  and  the 
other  evil,  who  are  contending  for  the  exclusive  possession  of  him.  In 
the  eagerness  of  dispute  the  car  stops ;  they  cannot  draw  it  on,  but 
remain  stationary,  to  mark  the  uncertain  reputation  of  the  deceased. 
The  evil  genii  are  represented  as  black,  and  all  the  spirits  wear  a 
cothurnus.  •  .  •  The  genii  are  all  winged,  and  the  souls,  of  which 
there  are  many,  have  no  wings.' — p.  186. 

In  this  instance  the  evil  principle  is  embodied  in  human  form^ 
and  only  distinguished  from  his  antagonist^  or  from  the  human 
subject  of  their  contention^  by  colour;  but  in  the  Grotta  del 
Tifone  we  are  introduced  to  the  very  fiend  of  our  own  northern 
mythology.  We  cannot  omit  Mrs.  Gray's  description  of  this 
remarkable  painting : — 

*  Our  eyes  were  riveted  on  an  extraordinary  procession  which  occu- 
pied a  small  portion  of  the  wall,  to  the  riffht  of  the  entrance.  It  is 
miserably  injured,  and  will  very  soon  be  totally  obliterated.  It  is  a  pro- 
cession of  dead,  conducted  by  genii  to  their  final  abode  of  good  or  evil. 
The  band  is  preceded  by  a  good  genius,  as  may  be  discovered  from  the 
serpents  of  eternity,  which  are  twined  round  his  head,  and  from  the 
pleasing  expression  of  his  countenance.  He  bears  a  lighted  torch.  He 
is  followed  by  a  number  of  souls,  and  among  them,  two,  a  man  and  a 
woman,  are  distinguished  for  uncommon  beauty.  The  very  handsome 
and  noble-looking  youth  is  immediately  followed  by  a  monstrous  fiend, 
in  whom  we  recognise  the  most  frightful  development  of  the  evil  genius 
of  Etruria,  whose  face  and  figure  had  been  already  familiar  to  us  in 
scarabaei  and  vases.  The  eternal  serpents  encircled  his  head*  and  his 
face  had  the  most  frightful  negro  exaggeration  with  a  brutish  expression. 
One  enormous  claw  was  pouncing  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  unfortunate 
youth,  while  the  hammer,  the  Etruscan  badge  of  the  angel  of  death,  was 
raised  in  the  other.*  Behind  him  Was  the  figure,  lamentably  defaced, 
of  a  female  of  surpassing  loveliness,  and  in  her  beautiful  brow  and  eye 
the  most  intense  anguish  was  depicted.  I  shall  never  forget  hereiqpres- 
sion  of  unutterable  woe.  To  her  was  attached  an  infernal  guard,  similar 
to  him  who  had  pounced  upon  the  youth,  his  brows  encircled  with  the 
same  serpentine  fillet,  and  his  features  and  expression  exaggerated  negro 
and  brutish,  only  of  a  dark  brown  colour  instead  of  a  deep  black.  •    •   • 

*  Shalcipeve's  *  hang  him,  fool  collier,*  would  apply  with  marvellous  precision  to 
the  Ktruflcau  Satan, 

They 
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They  must  have  been  portraits;  but  whom  did  they  represent,  and  why 
were  they  thus  represented  ?  What  had  they  done,  and  why  were  they 
thus  singled  out,  to  be  handed  down  for  two-and-twenty  ages  as  the  prey 
of  demons,  and  branded  with  the  mark  of  reprobation  ?' — p,  197. 

Micali^  who  gives  a  coloured  engraving  of  this  paintings  observes 
upon  the  impartiality  with  which  judgment  is  awarded  to  all 
ranks  beyond  the  grave.  The  soul  which  travels  into  Hades  in 
its  chariot^  and  which  Micali  evidently  considers  as  answering  to 
our  English  definition  of  a  respectable  man,  viz.,  one  who  keeps 
a  gig,  meets  with  the  same  treatment  as  the  humbler  spirits.  It 
may  be  worth  mentioning  that  the  interpretation  of  this  painting, 
adopted  by  Mrs.  Gray  from  Micali,  is  one  which,  in  the  case  of 
other  similar  representations,  is  controverted  by  Inghirami  and 
others,  who  consider  Micali*s  evil  genius  to  be  the  Infernal  Mer- 
cury, conductor  of  the  dead.  Non  nostrum  tantas  componere  lites. 
Those  who  are  curious  in  the  matter  may  consult  the  dissertation 
on  the  seventh  plate  of  Inghirami's  voluminous  work  in  quarto. 
The  style  of  these  figures  is  Greek,  and  differs  in  some  details  of 
execution  from  the  generality  of  the  sepulchral  paintings ;  bat  the 
inscriptions  attached  are  Etruscan,  and  therefore  prove  the  anti- 
quity, while  they  fail  to  remove  the  mystery,  of  the  Dantesque  story 
"Which  Mrs.  Gray  thinks  must  have  been  selected  to  point  a  moral 
to  the  succeeding  generations  of  some  great  Etruscan  house. 

It  is  lamentable  to  think  that  treasures  of  art  and  antiquity, 
such  as  these,  should  be  suffered  to  remain  for  the  most  part 
neglected  and  unguarded,  and  that  they  arc  fast  perishing.  A 
few  fac-similes  decorate  the  walls  of  the  Gregorian  Museum,  but 
its  founder,  who  as  a  collector  deserves  much  credit,  as  a  sovereign 
does  little  for  the  preservation  of  the  sepulchres  themselves  whence 
the  treasures  of  which  he  is  the  worthy  and  enthusiastic  possessor 
were  extracted. 

Mr.  Michelet,  the  author  of  a  lively  summary  of  the  history  of 
Rome,  an  agreeable  decoction  of  Niebuhr  and  the  other  authors 
of  new  versions,  speaks  of  the  Etruscans  as  a  people  who  held  in 
horror  the  nudity  of  the  Greek  gymnasium.  If  this  were  all  on 
which  we  could  rest  a  denial  of  their  Greek  origin,  the  negative 
evidence  would  hardly  be  conclusive.  The  tomb  called  the 
Chamber  of  the  Inscriptions  at  Tarquinia  not  only  exhibits  naked 
female  dancers,  but  in  the  horse-races  there  represented  the 
riders  are  naked — although  in  the  wrestling  match  the  combatants 
are  clothed.  A  more  indubitable  proof  of  difference  between 
"Greek  and  Etruscan  social  habits  is  the  association  of  the  two 
sexes  on  the  same  triclinium  at  the  feast,  which  is  consistent  with 
Egyptian   practice   but  not   with  Greek.      The  be^ht   of  the 

painted 
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painted  figures  is  usually  from  two  to  three  feet, — the  fresco 
lately  described  is  less  in  dimensions.  Of  the  bright  colours 
they  appear  to  have  used  only  the  simple  red,  blue,  and  yellow, 
without  mixing,  as  if  they  had  combined  them  they  could  not 
have  missed  green,  and  would  hardly  have  rejected  it  from  their 
palette.  Brown  is  rare.  In  some  of  these  representations  of 
races,  the  velarium,  or  occasional  awning  stretched  over  the  spec« 
tators  of  the  circus  or  theatre,  distinctly  appears,  proving  the 
invention  to  have  been  long  anterior  to  the  Bomans,  for  whom  it 
has  been  till  now  claimed. 

Lucien  Buonaparte  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
excavators  of  Etruscan  anti(juities,  though  not  the  most  retentive, 
for  bis  acquisitions  have  been  scattered  by  sale  over  all  Europe. 
His  own  principality  of  Canino  and  the  neighbouring  site  of  the 
ancient  Vulci  have  been  the  scenes  of  his  operations.  The  mine 
has  proved  a  rich  one  in  all  respects ;  but  its  chief  interest  of  late 
has  perhaps  been  derived  from  numerous  discoveries  of  objects 
purely  Egyptian.  Among  the  articles  of  this  class  noticed  by 
Mrs.  Gray  in  the  prince's  collection  at  Musignano  were  ostrich 
eg^  formed  into  cups,  and  painted  with  figures  resembling  those 
on  the  tombs  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  small  earthen  vessels,  resem- 
bling modern  shooting-flasks,  inscribed  with  hieroglyphics.  These 
instances,  and,  we  believe,  many  others,  establish  beyond  all  doubt 
the  fact  of  intercourse  and  connexion  with  Egypt;  but  other 
evidence  is  required  to  demonstrate  Micali's  assumption  that  we 
must  look  to  Egypt  as  the  source  of  the  early  ci\ilisation  of 
Etruria.  These  proofs  Micali  finds  in  sufficient  abundance  for 
the  overthrow  of  Lanzi,  who  in  his  day,  while  backing  the  pre- 
tensions of  Greece  against  the  East  in  general,  was  rash  enough  to 
challenge  his  adversaries  to  produce  from  Etruria  a  deity  with 
four  wings,  or  other  similar  monster  of  Phoenician  origin.  '  Four 
wings  do  I  say,*  writes  Lanzi,  ^  show  me  one  even  with  two !' 
The  tombs  had  been  by  comparison  imperfectly  explored  in 
Lanzi's  time,  and  idols  with  any  number  of  required  wings  have 
since  been  found  in  abundance,  with  'many  other  indubitable 
symptoms  of  Egyptian  and  Oriental  mythology.  Vulci  was  a 
small  but  highly  polished  constituent  portion  of  the  Etruscan 
ooafederation,  and  the  Prince  of  Canino,  besides  profiting  by  its 
ancient  relations  with  Egypt,  has  been  very  fortunate  in  the  arti- 
cles of  vases  and  gold  ornaments.  Probably  no  modem  jeweller, 
unless  possibly  he  were  a  Hindoo  from  Trichinopoly,  could  imi- 
tate a  parure  some  thousands  untold  of  years  old  in  which  the 
Princess  used  to  appear  at  'Romsin  fetes  and  state  occasions.  The 
tomb  called  the  Cucumella  in  this  neighbourhood  is  worthy  of 
notice  for  its  peculiar  architecture  and  arrangement,  the  mound  of 

which 
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which  it  consists  having  displnjed^  when  opened,  the  remains  of 
two  towers,  one  round,  the  other  square.* 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  contents  of  the  Regulini 
Galassi  tomb  at  Caere  or  Agylla,  as  deposited  in  the  Gregorian 
Muiseum ;  but  we  arc  unwilling  to  omit  the  description  which,  on 
her  visit  to  Ca>re,  Mrs.  Gray  gives  of  that  part  of  this  interesting 
monument^  which  was  devoted  to  a  female  occupant.  After  due 
notice  of  the  first  chamber^  in  which  reposed  the  lucumo  pro- 
prietor of  the  famous  inkstand,  she  proceeds : — 

•  After  this  grave  had  been  despoiled,  the  door  leading  into  the  other 
bejond  it  was  broken  down,  and  here  was  found  a  sight,  if  possible, 
itill  more  wonderful,  and  yet,  I  am  led  to  believe,  by  no  means  new  to 
the  people  of  Cervetri,  though  hitherto  unrecortled.  Here  were  vases  of 
bronze  still  hanging  on  the  wall  by  nails,  a  tripod,  containing  a  vase  for 
perfumes,  and  in  a  sort  of  a  recess  at  the  end  were  two  large  stones, 
about  five  feet  from  each  other,  on  which  had  been  placed  the  head 
and  feet  of  the  body  buried  here.  Upon  the  stone  next  the  end  wall 
lay  the  extraordinary  gold  ornament  I  have  described  as  shown  at 
General  Gralassi's,  consisting  of  two  disks  with  animals  carved  upon 
them,  and  two  gold  fillets;  and  sunk  deep  below  the  stone,  or  hal 
leaning  on  it,  was  the  superb  golden  breastplate,  which  I  have  also 
mentioned.  On  each  side,  where  the  wrists  had  once  depended,  lay 
broad  golden  bracelets,  richly  worked  in  relievo.  Above  or  below  the 
breastplate  lay  a  clasp,  composed  of  three  spheres  of  gold;  and  at 
various  distances  between  the  stones  were  the  little  lumps  of  the  same 
precious  metal,  which  had  been  woven  into  the  grand  ceremonial  dress 
of  departed  royalty.  Now  comes  the  wonder.  This  had  been  a 
woman !  Whether  a  warrior-queen  or  priestess  none  can  tell ;  but  my 
belief  is  the  former.  Greatly  honoured,  and  sovereign  in  power,  she 
had  certainly  been ;  and  her  name  was  Larthia,  whicli,  as  Lars  means 
sovereign,  or  greatly-exalted  man,  probably  means  sovereign  or  greatly- 
exalted  woman It  is  the  opinion   of  Canina,   the  learned 

architect,  that  this  tomb  was  constructed  many  years  previous  to  the 
Trojan  war;  and  Troy  fell  1187  years  before  the  Christian  era.  We 
therefore  read  the  language,  and  scanned  the  dress  and  furniture,  and 
saw  the  very  dust  of  men  who  were  contemporary  with  Jephtha,  and  the 
older  Judges  of  Israel,  long  before  the  times  of  Saul  and  of  David.'— « 
p.  334. 

We  cannot  quit  the  subject  of  this  monument  without  observing 
that  its  architecture  is  as  curious  as  its  contents,  and  that,  in  some 
of  the  features  of  its  construction,  it  resembles  the  so-called 
treasury  of  Atreus  at  Mycene,  and,  in  others,  exhibits  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  style  attributed  to  Thessaly  and  Lydia. 

*  *  MaDy  of  the  old  towns  uiwii  the  sea,'  says  Mrs.  Gray,  p.  288,  *  where  Italians  go 
to  shoot  the  wild  boar,  must  ofl'er  a  rich  field  to  an  antiquary,  if  it  is  true^  as  I  have 
heard,  that  columns,  and  the  heads,  and  legn^  and  arms  of  statues,  are  sometimci  seen 
Sticking  out  into  the  water,  or  above  it.' 

We 
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Wc  have  now  followed  the  steps  of  our  fair  jet  learned  and 
eloquent  cicerone  over  one  or  two  of  the  principal  scenes  of  her 
tour  of  exploration.  We  are  unable  to  pursue  her  further  course 
to  Perugia,  Chiusi,  and  other  places  of  equal  interest.  Even 
from  our  partial  notice  it  will  appear  that  the  line  of  study  and 
research  which  her  pages  suggest  may  be  prosecuted  to  good 
purpose  by  persons  less  active  and  persevering  than  herself. 
The  museums  of  Rome,  Tuscany,  and  Naples  are  open  to  those 
whose  energies  are  unequal  to  cross-roads  and  trattorias.  Veil  is 
l)Ut  two  miles  from  the  main  road ;  Perugia  is  on  it,  Chiusi  acoes- 
sible.  Other  objects  of  Mrs.  Gray's  journeys  are  to  be  attained 
it  tlie  expense  of  various  d^prees  of  fatigue  and  inconvenience. 
To  an  active,  and,  in  Homeric  phrase,  well-girt  enthusiast,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  recommend  Castel  d*  A sso— rather,  indeed, 
IS  a  place  for  study  and  for  sketching  than  for  scavo  speculation ; 
for  it  would  appear  that  most  of  its  rock-hewn  sepulchres  have 
been  long  since  plundered.  We  should  argue,  however,  from 
Mrs.  Gray's  account,  that  it  had  been  less  carefully  explored  and 
described  by  recent  travellers  than  the  other  principal  seats  of 
Etruscan  magnificence ;  and  it  is  certainly  the  Petra,  or  Jeho- 
sophat  of  Etruria.  The  artists  who  disseminate  for  the  good  of 
their  fellow- creatures  the  knowledge  of  Hunt  and  Warren's 
blacking  are  little  aware  that  they  are  plagiarists  of  the  epitaph- 
writers  of  ancient  Etruria.  Speaking  of  this  valley  of  tombs, 
Mrs.  Gray  says, — 

•  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  where  we  had  first  detected  the 
hand  of  art  we  began  to  perceive  deep  regular  lines  of  inscription  in  the 
rocks.  The  letters  were  a  foot  high,  and  sometimes  chiselled  two  inches 
deep  in  the  stone ;  they  were  all  in  the  oldest  Etruscan  character,  and 
evidently  intended  to  be  read  at  a  distance,  perhaps  even  from  the  other 
side  of  the  valley.' — p.  395. 

The  sepulchres  of  Etruria  afford  evidence,  not  only  of  the 
power  and  virtues  of  the  race  they  inhume,  but  they  occasionally, 
also,  with  equal  fidelity,  bear  witness  to  its  frailties  and  its  crimes. 
The  deep  reverence  of  this  people  for  the  dead,  and  the  solemn 
sentiment  of  many  of  their  sepulchral  devices,  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  tradition  of  eternal  truth,  whether  flowing  through 
Egyptian  or  other  channels,  had  reached  them.  That  they  were 
warlike,  and  oould  deal  hard  blows,  we  know  from  history.  It  is, 
however,  scarcely  jirobable  that  the  sterner  martial  virtues  attri^ 
buted  by  all  authorities  to  the  Sabine  race  were  equally  character- 
istic of  the  Etruscan.  Without  adopting  at  once  the  theory  of 
their  Lydian  origin,  we  still  perceive  the  Asiatic  impress  in  their 
addiction  to  the  feast,  the  dance,  and  the  other  good  things  of 
this  world,  which  militates,  perhaps,  as  strongly  as  any  other 

argument 
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argument  against  Niebuhr*s  hypothesis  of  their  descent  from  the 
Rhsetian  Alps.     They  were  evidently  a  joyous  race, — loved  the 
ornaments  of  dress,  and  the  pleasures  of  sight  and  sound.     They 
feasted,  wrestled^  beat  one  another  with  fistS;,  and^  according  to 
Aristotle,  whipped  their  slaves  to  the  sound  of  the  Lydian  double 
flute.     The   lucumo    reclined   on  a  gorgeous  and  embroidered 
couch,  a  cushion  doubled  behind  his  shoulders,  and  gased,  as 
might  a  modern  pasha  or  rajah,  on  the  voluptuous  motions  of 
the  dancing  girl.     We  pass  no  ascetic  censure  on  these  delec- 
tations,— ^if  sack  and  sugar  be  a  sin,  God  help  the  wicked, — and 
the  symposia  of  our  own  and  other  northern  nations   would 
probably  suffer  by  comparison  with  Etruscan  refinement.     The 
skill  of  their  artists,  however,  was  sometimes  degraded,  as  male 
collectors  know,  to  the  office  of  perpetuating  the  record  of  their 
graver  sensual  vices.'*'     We  are  sorry,  also,  to  be  compelled  to 
state  that,  in  the  sarcophagus  of  one  Velthuri,  a  man  of  family 
and  rank  in  the  Etruscan  army,  amid  a  large  assortment  of  articles 
which  indicate  that  he  was  a  collector  of  rococo,  a  pair  of  loaded 
dice  were  discovered.     These  instruments,  it  is  said,  are  not 
unfrequently  found  in  the  tombs.     Wc  would  fain  hope  the 
indiscretions,  indicated  by  their  appearance  in  this  instance,  were 
fill  the  defunct  had  to  answer  for  towards  the  dark  and  buskined 
genius  who  wields  bis  retributive  hammer  on  the  paintings  of^ 
Tarquinia.     On  each  side,  however,  of  tlie  same  sarcophagus 
is  a  distinct  representation  of  a  human  sacrifice. 

It  does  not,  indeed,  as  Mrs.  Gray  observes,  necessarily  follow 
that  this  delineation  alludes  to  any  passage  in  the  life  of  Velthuri 
himself,  as  the  sculptures  of  a  sarcophagus  have  often  no  relation, 
to  the  actions  of  its  tenant.  Other  evidences,  however,  exist,  which 
leave  little  doubt  that  human  sacrifice  was  not  unknown  to  the 
Etruscans ;  though  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  prac^ce 
was  frequent.  In  one  instance,  of  a  vase  now  at  Berlin,  the  paint- 
ing, which  was  long  supposed  to  convey  proof  that  cannibalism 
was  one  of  their  indulgences,  has  turned  out  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  curious  delineation  of  the  process  of  moulding  statues  of^ 
terra  cotta  in  separate  pieces.  The  discovery  of  the  moulds  them- 
selves has  confirmed  this  interpretation.  It  would  be  hard  on  Sir 
F.  Chantrey  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  anthropophagous 
because  some  admiring  disciple  had  sketched  him  in  the  act  of 
fashioning  the  separate  limbs  of  a  Canning  or  a  Munro. 

Among  the  materials  used  by  Etruscan  artists  ivory  must  be 
reckoned,  but  the  specimens  now  extant  are  rare.     The  figure  of 

..  •  Niebulir  positively  denies  this.  We  are  8orr>'  to  differ  from  him  on  such  a  poiut ; 
Vnt  flMBigh  the  Etruscans,  like  Slukspeare,  may  have  been  purer  than  their  neighboure, 
W9  have  Men  bat  too  much  evidence  of  the  awertion  in  the  text 
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the  elephant  appears  in  some  of  their  paintings.     In  bronze  their 
iluJl  was  doubtless  great,  and  if  we  can  adopt  Mrs.  Gray's  esti- 
mate of  the  quality  of  some  relievos  in  Campanari*s  possession, 
ibej  riralled  Uie  best  Ghreek  artists  of  the  best  time  in  this  mate- 
nil;  for  she  gires  these  objects  the  preference  over  the  ornaments 
rf  Ae  breast-plate  supposed  to  be  that  of  Pyrrhus^  now  in  the 
BnUsh  Museum.      On  the  subject  of  the  staple  commodity  of 
Etmria,  vases  and  tazze^    Mrs.  Gray's  volume   contains  some 
jodicbus  remarks.     The  materials  for  this  branch  of  Etruscan 
study  are  so  numerous,  and  several  distinctive   peculiarities  of 
Ae  ancient    manufacture   at  once  so  well  ascertained  and  so 
inimitable^  that  the  connoisseur  is  no  longer  in  danger  of  fraud, 
and  has  hardly  occasion  to   resort  to   the    infallible  tests  with 
which  chemis^  provides  him.     The  eye,  indeed,  must  be  well 
tnined   which   could   detect  the  modern   portion  of  some    re- 
hired vases^  but  the  sense  of  touch  will  discover  a  difference  in 
Ae  surface.     All  who  have  seen  the  Museo  Borbonico  must 
admit,  that  the  more  legitimate  art  of  putting  together  the  true 
finpnentsjof  ancient  vases  has  attained  in  modern  hands  the  acme 
of  perfection^  for  some  of  the  very  finest  of  that  collection  have 
heoi  recomposed  of  more  than  an  hundred  pieces.     Such  rccon- 
itoncted  vessels  retain  very  justly  in  the  market  the  full  value  due 
to  their  merit  in  respect  of  shape  and  design.    A  curious  instance 
of  a  collector's  good  fortune  is  mentioned  in  the  following  pas- 
iife(p.218):— 

'Csvalier  Kestner  has  two  most  valuable  vases,  the  first  of  which, 
OAuting  of  sixteen  pieces,  he  purchased  from  a  peasant  at  Tuscania, 
ad  when  it  came  to  be  put  together  it  was  perfect  except  one  piece. 
nil  the  minister  did  not  choose  to  supply,  choosing  rather  to  keep  his 
imt  imperfect;  but  a  year  after  he  purchased  another  basketful  of 
fagments  from  another  peasant,  who  had  found  them  at  Monte  Fiasconc. 
I iKget  how  many  pieces  he  found,  but  I  think  thirty-seven ;  of  these 
ttnt^-siz  made  another  beautiful  vase,  and  the  diirty-seventh  exactly 
Mpi^ied  the  vacant  place  of  the  vase  he  had  purchased  the  preceding 

The  ring  of  Polycrutes  is  the  only  instance  with  which  we  can 
Mch  this  story;  we  trust  that  in  the  modern  case  no  compen- 
■ting  misfortune  has  occurred. 

Rerersing  the  practice  deprecated  by  Horace,  we  will  conclude 
our  remarks  inst^td  of  beginning  them,  ab  ovo.  Describing  her 
yiaA  to  Campanari  in  his  antiquarian  domain  of  Tuscania,  Mrs. 
Gisysays  (p.  301), — 

.  *  As  I  was  leaving  the  room,  I  perceived  in  one  corner  a  basket  of 
({p,  which  I  naturally  concluded  that  Signer  Campanari  had  just  sent 

out 
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out  to  procure  for  our  supper ;  "when,  to  our  astoniBhrnent,  he  informed 
us  that  these  eggs  had  contributed  to  a  funeral  feast  some  two  thousand 
yean  ago,  as  he  had  found  them  in  the  tomb  he  had  been  that  day  ex- 
cavating. I  think  it  has  been  remarked,  in  the  description  of  the  pic- 
tured walls  of  Tarquinia,  that  many  of  the  guests  on  the  triclinia  had 
eggs  in  their  hands,  aud  that  they  were  the  ordinary  commencement  of 
an  Etruscan  banquet.' 

We  have  made  our  extracts  without  compunction^  for  the  volume 
is  not  one  of  those  which  can  suffer  by  this  process,  or  be  distilled 
into  an  essence  which  will  leave  the  original  mass  vapid  and 
tasteless.  Mrs.  Gray's  sepulchral  picture  gallery  has  no  intervals 
of  daub  or  vacancy.  She  has  won  an  honourable  place  in  the 
large  assembly  of  modern  female  writers,  and  at  her  death  ($ero 
adveniaf)  deserves  a  monumental  vault  adorned  with  relievos  by 
Mr.  Westmacott,  and  paintings  by  Mr.  Eastlake. 


Art.  IV. — De  r Instruction  Puhlique  en  France,  Guide  des 
Families,  Edition  populaire,  tiree  a  10,000  exetnplaires. 
Par  Emile  de  Girardin.     Paris,  1840. 

T^HE  subject  of  this  small  volume,  published  in  the  cheapest- 
"■•  form  (the  edition  is  said  to  be  of  10,000  copies)  for  general 
distribution,  is  of  vital  interest,  not  to  France  alone,  nor  to  Europci 
but  to  the  whole  world.  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  two  of  its 
least  civilised  provinces,  Spain  and  the  Turkish  empire,  has  now 
enjoyed  a  peace  of  twenty-five  years ; — a  longer  period  of  repose 
from  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  war  than  has  blessed  mankind, 
since  that  which  has  been  called  the  happiest  epoch  in  history — 
the  period  between  the  death  of  Trajan  and  the  accession  of  the 
younger  Antoninus.  Nor  has  peace  failed  to  fulfil  its  sacred 
mission.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  immense  advanc^ement  in 
population,  in  wealth,  in  comfort,  in  commerce,  in  internal  and  in- 
ternational communication  throughout  every  part  of  the  continent 
— in  education  in  most  countries — almost  everywhere  in  the  gene- 
ral, social,  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  people,  in  national 
self-respect,  and  respect  for  the  rights  and  independence  of  other 
nations.  It  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  a  stronger  contrast 
than  the  actual  condition  of  Europe  and  its  state  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  with  its  desolated  fields  and  bombarded  cities^  with  iu 
commerce  annihilated,  its  agriculture  impoverished,  its  popula- 
tion thinned  by  conflicts  of  unexampled  magnitude,  the  people 
weighed  down  by  insupportable  taxation,  and  galled  by  remorse- 
less conscription,  and  with  all  the  national  antipathies  and  jea- 
lousies 
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mn  exasperated  by  lonaf  oppression,  and  either  intoxicated 
ill  tbe  pride  of  victory  and  just  revenge,  or  fiercely  strugglinn^ 
th  the  shame  and  indignation  of  defeat.  It  might  have  been 
ppoied»  and  may  still  indeed  be  supposed,  that  mankind  had 
HI  made  wise  by  the  stem  and  convincing  lessons  of  the  previous 
If-centory ;  that  they  would  have  learned  how  idle  and  ezpen- 
e  I  luxury  is  war ;  that  peace  affords  to  the  ruler,  as  well  as 
the  subject,  a  nobler  glory  than  military  fame ;  that  scarcely 
'  terriUmal  aggrandisement  is  worth  the  sacrifice  which  must 
made  to  obtain  it ;  and  that  there  are  few  countries  in  which 
rthe  expenditure  in  the  diminution  of  the  burthens  of  the 
tens,  or  the  promotion  of  industry  by  some  wise  plan  of  in- 
vl  improvement,  would  not  add  ten-fold  to  the  wealth  and 
rer  of  the  state,  as  well  as  to  the  happiness  of  the  people, 
rhe  golden  age  of  Boman  peace  and  civilisation,  in  the  nature 
hings,  could  not  endure.  Even  now,  indeed,  we  do  not  clearly 
iprehend  the  causes  which  pushed  forward  the  vast  successive 
res  of  the  northern  and  eastern  barbarians  on  the  enfeebled 
I  degenerate  empire — ^how  it  came  to  pass  that  these  sa^'age 
ions  suddenly  became  so  inexhaustible  in  their  numbers,  and 
sistible  in  the  inroads  of  their  armies,  centivy  after  century,  from 
first  fearful  gatherings  on  the  Danube,  in  the  time  of  M. 
xdius,  to  the  Arabs  under  the  Mahometan  invaders,  and  the 
rtais  under  Zengis,  pouring  forth  their  devastating  hordes,  and 
h  spreading,  as  it  were,  another  layer  of  barbarism  over  the 
Resurface  of  society.  It  might  indeed  appear  as  if  the  Divine 
Icr  had  in  his  wisdom  determined  to  inJfuse  new  and  more 
■oos  life-blood  into  the  remotest  part  of  the  effete  and  cor- 
led  Roman  empire,  which  even  Christianity  had  not  been  able 
(onghly  to  regenerate ;  that  this  was  a  severe  but  necessary 
oess  which  alone  could  bring  the  whole  of  Europe — the  north, 
vdl  as  the  south  and  west — into  that  general  social  system 
tiaed  to  give  birth  to  modern  civilisation. 
}|ii  Europe  and  the  civilised  world  may  now  seem  perfectly 
ne  from  any  barbarian  invasion.  The  few  tribes  which 
ider  over  the  steppes  of  Tartary,  or  plunder  their  neighbours 
be  ravines  of  the  Caucasus,  can  never,  humanly  speaking,  col- 
;  in  such  formidable  masses  as  to  endanger  the  kingdoms  of  the 
t^  A  few  regular  regiments,  and  some  squadrons  of  flying 
Qery,  would  disperse  them  back  to  their  native  deserts ;  and 
ill  quarters  of  the  Elast,  Europe  is  rapidly  encroaching  on  the 
dcst  recesses  of  savage  life.  These  Tartar  or  Scythian  hordes 
J  be  formidable  as  light-armed  auxiliaries,  as  wild  skir- 
ihen  around  the  regular  armaments  of  that  great  power,  which 
I  once  let  them  loose  upon  Europe  in  a  war  of  defence  and 

retribution. 
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retribution^  and  7nay  slip  them  again  from  the  leash  in  a  war  of 
ambition  and  aggression  :  but  of  themselves  they  are  utterly  con- 
temptible as  a  military  power.  The  world  will  never  see  again  a 
Tamerlane  or  a  Zengis. 

But  are  we  so  secure  against  an  internal  barbarism  which  may 
grow  up  in  the  l)osom  of  our  own  society,  and  combine  some  of 
the  arts,  the  sciences,  the  manual  dexterity;  the  arms,  and  eTen 
the  military  discipline  of  a  more  advanced  state^  with  a  recklen- 
ness  of  human  life,  and  a  thirst  for  plunder,  not  less  wild  andie* 
morsel  ess  than  that  of  the  Hun  or  the  Tartar  ?  May  there  not  be, 
even  within  the  pale  of  the  most  advanced  and  civilised  nationir 
vast  hordes  of  men  who  either  do  or  may  soon  yearn  for  war  for 
the  sake  of  war,  for  its  excitement,  its  adventure^  its  hazards,  for 
the  mere  occupation  of  minds  which  are  weary  of  inactivity,  and 
oppressed  by  almost  the  greatest  of  human  miseries-— energy 
without  employment,  the  suppressed  fire  which  finds  no 
vent ;  which,  not  setting  their  own  lives  ^  at  a  pin's  fee,'  would 
think  the  lives  of  others  as  worthless  as  their  own — ^which,  as  to 
property,  have  nothing  to  lose,  and  might  gain  at  the  great 
gambling-table  of  war-— which  have  no  reverence  for  law  or  order, 
or  for  that  still  higher  restrictive  authority  which  controls  tiie 
Christian — ^which,  in  fine,  are  totally  deficient  in  any  check  or 
restraint  upon  the  resistless  and  unresisted  propensity  to  agitation 
and  violence  ? — This  fierce  and  ungovemed  population  may,  is 
the  first  place,  be  more  dangerous  to  the  internal  peace  of  the  im- 
happy  nation  within  which  it  has  grown  up  than  to  that  of  Eun^ 
A  civil  revolution,  if  it  is  too  strong  for  constitutional  order^-a 
civil  war,  if  the  constitution  has  vigour  enough  to  resist  its  attack 
— ^may  be  its  first  result ;  but  we  may  doubt  whether  a  civil  itvt 
in  any  of  the  great  European  countries  would  not  lead  otneceuatf 
to  foreign  war.  The  government  of  the  disturbed  country,  by  a 
false  and  wicked  but  yet  not  unnatural  policy,  may  attempt  to 
divert  the  raging  torrent  over  its  neighbours'  fields  rather  than  iti 
own;  or  the  ifire,  having  consumed  all  within  its  reach,  TOBjd 
itself  spread  in  inextinguishable  fury  into  other  'regions,  ibi 
sword  once  drawn  in  any  one  of  the  more  important  states  of  the 
civiliseil  world,  there  is  no  knowing  what  lands  it  will  go  throogk 

It  is  impossible  to  deny,  that  of  all  countries  in  Europe,  France 
is  the  most  likely  to  pour  forth  what  we  do  not  scruple  to  cal 
this  new  tide  of  barbarism — of  war  with  all  its  destructive  fcfO- 
city,  without  those  high  and  generous  motives  which  may  dignify 
war,  and  entitle  its  more  distinguished  captains  to  the  lofty  but 
much  misused  title  of  hero  and  patriot.  Independent  of  the  is* 
fiuence  of  recent  changes  in  their  political  institutions,  and  the 
circimastances  of  our  stormy  times,  during  which  agitation  baa 

become^ 
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ne^  as  it  were,  the  breath  of  life,  and  events  which,  in  more 
fal  ages,  would  have  been  ^\x)ndered  at  through  centuries, 
oold  have  vibrated,  as  it  were,  through  successive  genera* 
have  succeeded  each  other  so  rapidly  as  scarcely  to  raise  a 
ijs'  astonishment — the  mere  fact  of  the  vast  increase  of  po- 
n,  with  comparatively*  little  increase  in  employment,  or  in« 
il  and  honourable  occupation,  might  of  itself  be  sufficiently 
Isble ;  and  this  has  taken  place  among  a  people  of  peculi-* 
rely,  active,  and,  we  may  say  without  offence,  unquiet  cha« 
It  is  a  vast  condensation  of  still  collecting  steam,  without 
to  set  in  motion,  and  almost  without  a  safety-valve.  We 
t  ignorant,  nor  disposed  to  dissemble  our  own  danger  from 
ises  of  our  uneducated — we  fear  widely  un- Christianised — 
ictnring  population.  The  smothered  war-cries  of  Chartism 
KTialism  demand  our  gravest  attention ;  yet  our  miners  and 
icturers,  at  least  while  at  work,  have  some  occupation : 
nergy,  however  they  may  reserve  it  for  their  midnight  trea- 
t  meetings,  or  even  for  secret  drillings,  is  at  least  partially 
ted  by  the  inevitable  labours  of  the  day.  But  we  are  mis- 
f  in  France  there  is  not  a  much  lai^er  mass  of  energy  and 
r,  in  some  places  compressed  in  a  narrow  space,  almost  en- 
rithout  regular  or  absorbing  occupation,  and  utterly  stag' 
tnd  therefore  liable  to  be  ruffled  or  fiercely  agitated  by  the 
It  breath.  In  the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower  classes  there 
Rime  want  of  straight  and  regular  paths  in  which  steady 
y  or  persevering  ambition  may  ensure  success  in  life. 
■  has  no  '  backwoods '  to  which  her  discontented  peasant 
ssort — to  spend  his  surplus  energy  in  warring  with  the 
indulge  his  now  harmless  passions  in  the  remote  log-hut, 
Qtend  with  the  bear  or  the  savage  for  his  crop  of  Indian 
'  hive  of  wild  honey.  How  many  a  dangerous  demagogue, 
I  a  more  crowded  state  of  society  might  have  endangered 
ace  of  New  York  or  Philadelphia — how  many  a  fierce 
who  would  be  panting  to  shoulder  a  musket  (he  cares  not 
Kt  cause),  is  now  hcAving  away  at  some  trunk  of  tough 
f,  or  pointing  his  innocent  rifle  at  a  wild  turkey !  France 
like  America — almost  throughout  the  Union — and  Eng- 
I  a  great  extent — ^per\-aded  with  an  incessant  commercial 
r;  she  is  not  perpetually  intent  on  going  a-head;  her  state 
ety,  the  character  of  the  people,  the  habits  of  subsisting  on 
food,  and  dispensing,  in  the  remoter  districts,  with  many  of 
mforts  and  conveniences  which  are  become  necessary  to  the 
orders  in  some  other  countries,  combine,  with  the  want  of 
tanity,  to  keep  down  that  which  is  the  main  principle  of 
ry  and  exertion  in  more  enterprising  and  mercantile  nations, 
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— ^the  desire  of  working  out  an  honourable  independence — or  at 

least  of  advancing  in  the  scale  of  society,  either  by  regular  and 

uninterrupted  perseverance,  or  bold  and  adventurous  speculatioa. 

Nor  does  France,  nor  can  she  indeed,  relieve  herself  by  continual 

and  extensive  emigration.     Individual  Frenchmen  are  scattered 

by  their  own  enterprising  disposition,  and  by  the  easy  facility  wilt 

which  they  accommodate  themselves  to  the  habits  and  manoert  o 

other  countries,  over  the  face  of  the  world.     They  are  in  tin 

service  not  of  Mehemet  Ali  alone,  but  of  many  other  easteri 

sovereigns :  they  lie  hid  under  foreign  names,  or  high-souDdiB| 

oriental  titles.      But   France  has  no  remote    empire  to  whid 

she  is  transmitting  by    every   fleet  masses   of  her   superfluoo 

people — a  number  of  active,  spirited,  and  adventurous  youthi 

who  may  not  now  indeed  hope  to  return  with  the  wealth  o 

nabobs,  or  the  glory  of  a  Clive  or  a  Hastings,  but  have  a  pat) 

before  them  both  of  honourable  ambition  and  by  no  means  coo 

temptible  wealth ;  she  is  not  covering  the  sea  with  her  navies,  an 

watchir  -;  the   first  cravings  of  civilisation  in  the  most  remot 

nooks  (A*  the  world,  in  order  that  she  may  ])our  in  her  manufac 

turcs ;  she  has  no  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  Australasia,  or  Canadi 

upon  which  she  can  cast  off  her  swarms ;  she  is  not,  in  short,  pro 

pagating  her  language  over  regions  to  be  measured  by  degrees  o 

latitude  and  longitude  rather  than  by  miles  or  leagues. 

We  acknowledge  that  we  lookcMl  not  merely  with  forbearance 

but  with  satisfaction,  on  the  French  conquests  in  Algiers.    Whit 

ever  apprehensions  more  jealous,  and  perhaps  far-sighted,  poll 

ticians  might  entertain  of  the  growing  predominance  of  France  ii 

the  south ;  however  formidable  it  might  appear  if  she  sfaooh 

eventually  (as  some  of  her  ardent  wi'iters  have  boasted)  make  tb 

Mediterranean  a  French  lake,  we  could  not  but  consider  thecp 

portimity  of  an  outpouring  of  her  burning  lava  upon  districfi 

which  it  might  hereafter  fertilise  to  a  happier  vegetation,  as  fi 

more  than  a  compensation  to  the  other  nations  of  Europe.    Tb 

Africa,  not  so  much  from  the  warfare  in  which  France  is  engage 

with   the  Arabs    as   from   the  insalubrious   climate,  has  hm 

the  grave  of  so  many  of  her  brave  soldiers — ^that  the  service  i 

therefore  become  unpopular — and  that,  by  some  fatality  or  in 

felicity,  the  French  have  rarely  been  successful  in  colomsstiflt 

on  a  large  scale — all  this  appears  to  us  a  subject  not  merely  oi 

generous  regret,  but  a  serious  political  or  rather  social  nudbr 

tune.     We  cannot  but  hail  any  prospect  of  restoring  that  ooo( 

rich  and  fertile  land  of  culture  and  prosperity,  the  granaijt' 

Europe,  and,  in  the  early  centuries  of  Christianity,  the  siteol 

crowded  cities  and  countless  bishoprics,   to  its   connexion  wi^ 

European  civilisation — of  reconquering  that  most  utterly  blaster' 

sod 
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and  desolated  conquest  of  barbarism.  For  surely  tbose  who 
entertain  the  most  jealous  and  hostile  estimate  of  the  French 
character  since  the  Revolution  will  at  least  allow  that  anything 
is  better  than  the  savage  pirates  who  have  so  long  preyed  with 
impunity  on  the  commerce  and  even  on  the  freedom  of  Europe. 
Northern  Africa  is  irretrievable  but  by  a  foreign,  and  we  may 
say,  an  European  colonisation.  But  however  successful  and 
prosperous,  beyond  all  present  appearances,  might  be  the  French 
settlements  in  Africa,  even  this,  we  conceive,  would  be  but  an  in- 
sufficient vent  for  the  over-boiling  population  and  compressed 
activity  of  the  nation,  if  it  should  continue  in  its  present  internal 
state. 

Yet  what  a  nation  might  France  have  been  if,  to  reckon  only 
from  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  she  had  consumed  one-tenth  part 
of  the  energy  or  expenditure  which  she  has  wasted  in  disturbing 
the  peace  of  her  neighbours,  and  in  conquests  which  have  always 
been  wrested  from  her  hands,  on  the  internal  improvement  of  her 
provinces,  on  the  development  of  her  natural  resources,  on  indus- 
trial opulence,  and  the  advancement  of  her  people  in  real  civil- 
isation. What  might  France  be  even  now,  if  she  would  wisely 
avail  herself  of  her  natural  advantages,  and,  instead  of  lingering 
behind — we  will  not  say  our  own  more  narrow  and  richly- 
cultivated  fields,  but  a  large  part  of  Germany — work  out  her  own 
soil  to  its  highest  productiveness ;  establish  a  free  and  cheap 
communication  between  her  remote  provinces ;  make  her  vine- 
yards and  her  corn-fields  vie  with  each  other  by  the  rapid 
interchange  of  conunodities ! — if,  instead  of  concentrating  all  her 
high-wrought  and  over-refined  civilisation  in  one  spot,  she  would 
equably  disperse  it  over  her  whole  surface ;  if,  instead  of  the  sin- 
gular anomaly  of  a  capital,  at  least  vying  with  any  city  of  Europe 
in  splendour,  in  arts,  in  science — and  provinces,  where  the  most 
careless  traveller  may  see  how  much  is  wanting  to  do  justice  to 
the  capacities  of  the  soil,  and  to  the  commercial  resources — she 
would  cease  to  be  Paris  with  a  va^t  tributary  domain,  and  be- 
fx>ine  really  France,  with  only  a  noble  capital  for  the  residence 
of  her  monarch  and  legislature. 

France  might  yet  surely  find  at  home  an  honourable  and  a 
profitable  employment  for  a  large  portion  of  that  energy  and 
enterprise  of  character   which   is  now  either  wasted,  by  being 
constantly  drawn  off  to  the  overgrown  capital,  to  increase  the 
dangerous  fermentation  of  its   dissipated  streets,  to  lie  in  un- 
pnxluctive    idleness,    or   sit   brooding    over  the    ill-suppressed 
hope  of  some  outburst  either  of  foreign  warfare  or  civil  com- 
motion, which  may  improve,  and  cannot  well  deteriorate,  thmr 
conditicm. 
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bronght  upon  him  sach  a  storm  of  unpopularity  that  he 
turned,  we  believe^  to  his  original  occupation  of  journalist.  1 
nothing,  however,  in  this  unhappy  event,  which  seems  1 
darkened  the  prospects  of  the  cx-dcputy,  to  make  us  mist 
statements,  or  decline  his  apparently  sound  and  patriotic  ad 
his  present  subject.  With  the  state  of  one  leading  porti< 
jetine  France,  ^nth  the  host  of  adventurers  which  crowd  i 
quarters  to  the  metropolis^  and  by  their  bold  actirity  anc 
mence  represent  themselves  as  the  organs,  the  voices  of  put 
nion  and  sentiment,  he  must  have,  unless  we  are  mistake: 
practical  acquaintance — quorum  jjars  ipsefuit.  On  the  r 
thus  self-inflicted  by  individuals  on  themselves,  on  the  j 
and  social  dangers  inseparable  from  the  existing  order  of 
he  may  be,  as  far  as  we  can  judp:e,  an  honest  and  unimpei 
i2  witness ;  and  we  shall  assume  his  general  veracity  on  tl 

which  he  produces  as  of  general  notoriety,  in  a  work  wh 
aiming  at  general  diffusi(m,  im4tes  and  defies  contradiction 
book,  we  may  add,  is  in  many  respects  extremely  well  ^ 
always  lively,  occasionally  eloquent.  This  may  be  but  tb 
tised  pen  of  the  journalist ;  but  we  arc  inclined — we  tr 
through  too  much  charity  or  simplicity — to  attribute  mud 
merit  as  a  Avork  to  the  sincere  and  earnest  convictions 
writer.  At  all  events,  it  is  a  man  of  a  certain  station  and  j 
in  tli(5  world,  demanding  to  be  heard  in  a  statement,  certai 
flattering  or  inspiriting,  as  to  the  existing  condition  of  a  ni 
portant  political  problem.  We  might  have  accumulated 
of  other  works  on  the  subject,  reports  of  the  successive  M 
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I  the  schools^  academies^  and  colleges  of  the  higher 
He  commences  with  the  following  principles : — 

est  institutions,  where  the  education  of  the  people  is  not 
r  profound  and  general  to  develop  their  principles,  are  only 
f  disturbance  cast  into  the  bosom  of  society :  for  they  create 
:h  they  cannot  satisfy ;  they  are  lavish  of  rights  and  duties ; 
m  governments,  which,  by  the  multiplication  of  laws,  render 
ition  impossible ;  they  concentre  to  excess  in  a  few  ardent 
le  ideas  which  ought  to  be  imperceptibly  absorbed  by  the 
ilation.  These  ideas  ferment  and  explode  for  want  of  vent. 
;hat  institutions  which  produce  more  power  than  they  can 
iploy,  perish  by  the  excess  of  that  which  it  becomes  necessary 
a.  •  .  •  The  instruction  of  the  people  endangers  absolute 
ts ;  their  ignorance,  on  the  contrary,  imperils  representative 
ts :  for  the  parliamentary  debates,  while  they  reveal  to  the 

extent  of  their  rights,  do  not  wait  till  they  can  exercise  these 
nment ;  and  when  a  people  knows  its  rights,  there  is  but  one 
em,  to  educate  them.  .  •  .  The  evil  of  our  present  times  is 
^eral  ignorance  perpetuates  and  renders  necessary  the  cen- 
of  the  executive  power — the  extent  of  one  constitutes  the 
e  other.  Every  premature  attack  on  this  centralisation  will 
dangerous.  Though  the  tradition  of  monopoly  may  be  de- 
e  ignorance  of  the  great  majority  of  the  voters  (contribuables) 

that  it  would  be  impossible  to  substitute  municipal  (local) 
t.  .  .  .  By  the  pubhc  education  I  mean  the  primary  edu- 
|uately  endowed — ^the  university  education  judiciously  com- 
l15. 

ardin  proceeds,  in  a  few  pregnant  paragraphs,  to  show 
1  workings  of  the  present  system : — 

is  the  result  of  the  primary  education  with  an  insufficient 
iowment  ? — ^The  disorganisation  (dtkslassement)  of  the  popu- 
impoverishment  of  agriculture,  the  encumbering  of  manufac- 
istry, — the  agglomeration  of  a  floating  mass  of  turbulent 
besiege  the  avenues  of  power,  destroy  all  respect  for  the 
t  which  uses  them,  and  rise  in  insurrection  against  that  which 
i.»  (p.  16.) 

who  can  read  and  write  a  little  is  still,  in  the  country,  a  pri- 
ng,  who,  in  fact,  possesses  an  incontestable  superiority.  It 
;  he  does  not  abuse  the  elementary  knowledge  which  he  really 

Sj  making  it  pass  for  that  much  larger  share  of  knowledge 
I  wants.  Hence,  he  in  general  exercises  and  accumulates 
filf  the  jfiinctions  of  family  secretary  and  counsellor,  of  advo- 
otary  of  the  village,  which  tends  not  a  little  to  increase  the 
law-suits. 

cluld  in  a  family  has  learned  to  read  and  write,  from  the  time 
laesses  that  advantage  over  his  father,  he  concludes  that  the 
.  of  the  parent  is  incompatible  with  his  knowledge :  vanity  mis- 
aa  to  his  vocation,  and  makes  him  abandon  the  village  n>r  the 

2  D  2  town. 
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sequence  of  the  present  imperfect  system  of  edncation 
this  be  the  case,  either  reading  and  writing  must  be  a  mi 
accomplishment  in  the  French  communes  than  in  car 
villages,  or  the  education,  whatever  it  be,  which  is  best 
our  peasantry,  must  be  of  a  sounder  character.  Our  small 
may  aspire  to  apprentice  one  of  their  sons  to  the  village  i 
and  so  hope  to  make  reprisals  on  society  for  their  losses 
but  we  have  never  heard  that  this  elementary  instruction  1 
productive,  to  any  extent,  of  this  small  restless  ambition 
discontent  with  their  condition  as  labourers  in  husbandry. 

There  is,  and  always  must  be,  a  tendency  in  the  counti 
lation  to  drain  off  to  the  towns,  more  especially  towards 
tropolis.  At  one  time  this  was  proceeding  in  Englai 
diseased  and  irregular  process.  Before  the  establishmei 
new  Poor  Law,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  smaller  parifl 
unions,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  these  small  country  ] 
when  in  the  hands  of  one  or  a  few  proprietors,  to  pull  do 
cottages,  and  so  force  not  merely  their  pauper  and  bun 
inhabitants,  but,  where  the  town  was  at  no  great  distan 
own  labouring  poor,  who  might  become  burdensome,  : 
neighbouring  town,  where  there  were  always  speculating 
ready  to  run  up  rows  of  smart-looking,  but  wretched,  iUn 
and  ill-ventilated  hovels.  Our  manufacturing  towns,  wl 
merly  drew  off  such  large  swarms  from  our  own  agriculti 
tricts,  have  probably  ceased  to  do  this  to  any  great  extent, 
in  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland  being  filled  up  by 
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cbiches,  commerce  in  all  its  brtinches,  from  the  merchant  princes 
tf  the  Citjr  down  to  the  small  grocer  and  hardwareman^  there 
if  t  hasj  vehement  emulation  in  which  many  must  fail,  and 
ffiaoj  drag  on  with  but  a  precarious  livelihood.  There  are  no 
doubt  many  noble  hearts  which,  from  misfortune  or  want  of 
opportonity  for  distinction,  are  pining  in  secret  and  extreme 
misefy;  many  minds  of  lofty  genius  which  have  never  been 
Me  to  force  Uieir  way  to  notice^  and  are  maddening  with  disap- 
pointment^ and  perhaps  hostility  to  the  existing  order  of  things ; 
there  are  a  vast  many  more  who  have  mistaken  the  flattering 
vhispers  of  vanity  for  the  conscious  inspirations  bf  genius,  and 
whose  failure,  being  more  complete  and  more  unexpected,  is 
moie  bitter^  more  galling,  more  exasperating ;  and  in  this  fer- 
Benting  mass  of  disappointment,  discontent,  and  despair,  there 
most  be  constant  danger  of  explosion.  Among  such  numbers^ 
vbom  their  blighted  hopes  or  actual  privations  make  utterly  reck- 
ktt,  there  must  be  men  prepared  for  any  change.  '  The  world  is 
Bot  their  friend^  nor  the  world*s  law ' — and  they  are  ready  to  seize 
&  first  opportunity  of  making  reprisals  on  the  world,  and  accom- 
Bodating  the  law  to  their  own  advantage. 

But  we  conceive  that  the  tide  which  sets  into  Paris  is  altogether 
out  of  proportion,  in  depth  and  strength,  to  that  which  flows  into 
t     aoj  other  capital  of  Europe.     All  France  comes  to  a  head  in 
tm.    While  every  English  county  town,  except  perhaps  Win- 
difster  and  one  or  two  others,  is  stretching  out  on  every  side  its 
[     nnrs  of  suburban  houses,  or  is  studded  about  with  small  villas,  as 
i    fidl  of  comfort  as  they  arc  usually  deficient  in  taste,  in  France 
h    ttdi  changes  are  rare  and  uncommon.     There  is  no  appearance 
rf generally  increased  condensation  of  population  in  the  provincial 
cities.     In  the  north  of    France,  except  Rouen,  a  few  towns 
I    wd  villages  on  the  sea-coast  which  are  aspiring  to  be  watering- 
[     pkoes,  and  some  cities  where  English  settlers  have  either  entered 
^    aio  building  speculations  or  created  a  demand  for  new  houses, 
4e  provincial  towns  appear  not  to  have  experienced  any  change 
Bace  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.,  except  that  melancholy  change 
which  has   converted  churches   and   conventual   buildings  into 
iables,  barns,  or  barracks.     The  total  want  of  life  and  move- 
Bent  in  a  French  provincial  town,  except  on  market-days,  is 
shnost  melancholy — the  utter  stagnation  of  business,  of  interest, 
wen  of  curiosity.     The  hoof  of  a  horse  is  rarely  heard,  except 
^n  upon   the  high   road    the   crack   of  the  postboy's    whip 
ninoances   the   arrival   of  some    high-trunked    and    imperialed 
English   barouche.      To    meet  a  gentleman   riding,  a  carriage 
taking  an  airing  of  pleasure,  or  anything  but  now  and  then  a 
1^  creaking  cart,  is  a  kind  of  event.     Excepting  perhaps  the 
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south,  where  one  or  two  of  the  cities  aspire  to  the  dignity  ofT 
capitals,  and  some  of  the  larger  sea-ports,  it  might  seem  that  the^ 
whole  life  of  France  was  flowing  into  and  beating  at  Paris.     Ac- 
cording to  M.  Girardin,  almost  all  who  are  even  half  instructed 
abandon  their  native  fields,  and  collect  in  the  towns,  while,  from^ 
town  and  country,  there  is  a  still  more  constant  and  vast  influx  ofT" 
this  reckless  class  of  adventurers  of  all  sorts  into  the  capital,  wher^ 
it  is  impossible  that  they  should  find  regular  and  profitable  occupa— 
tion.     Nor  can  it  indeed  be  wondered  that  Paris  should  exercis<^ 
this  powerful  attractive  influence  over  the  greater  part  of  France. 
Where  everything  is  open  to  real  talent,  industry,  and  enterprise ; 
where  there  is  no  aristocracy,  either  of  birth  or  wealth,  to  throng 
up  the   avenues  to   power,   wealth,   or   distinction;  among  the 
greatest  names  in  political  influence,  in  science,  in  literature — 
names  which  are  familiar  to  and  commanding  throughout  Europe 
—there  are  few  who  have  not  forced  their  way  by  mere  dint  of 
intellectual  vigour.    The  ready  pen  of  the  journalist,  the  bold  and 
fluent  tongue  of  the  advocate,  the  rich  or  brilliant  display  of 
knowledge  shown  by  the  professor,  have  been  their  titles  and 
patents.      As  in  all  countries,  especially  in  one  where  want  of 
self-confidence  is  certainly  no  national  failing,  for  one  man  of  real 
genius  there  will  be  hundreds  of  pretenders  to  it ;  for  one  who 
has  the  courage  and  industry  to  work  his  way  up  through  the 
rude  conflict  of  rival  competitors,  there  will  be  thousands  who 
think  they  ought  to  enjoy  the  reward  without  the  exertion  and 
fatigue  of  the  strife — it  can  be  no  matter  of  astonishment  that 
there  should  be  so  many  eager  to  make  a  short  cut  to  fame  and 
opulence ;  that  every  kind   of  political,  religious,  and  literary 
fanaticism  should  obtain  its  votaries ;  that  everything  violent,  ex- 
aggerated, extravagant^  should  find  a  ready,  greedy  hearing ;  that 
there  should  be  apostles  of  every  strange  doctrine,  and  proselytes 
to  every  creedless  creed.    It  is  here  that  Saint  Simonianism  found 
its  disciples,  the  Abbe  Chatel  his  few  hearers ;  that  Victor  Hugo, 
and  Dumas,  and  Balzac,  have  their  ardent  admirers  and  countless 
imitators,  their  heroes  and  their  victims ;  that  the  gaming-table 
finds   its   maddening   attendants,  the  Morgue  its  victims ;   the 
Fieschis,  the  Alibauds,  and  the  Darmes,  are  drugged  with  the  in- 
toxicating poison  of  the  revolutionary  part  of  the  press,  and  be- 
wildered  by  the  fanaticism  of  political  faction  to  become  the 
Ravaillacs  of  a  king,  who,  since  he  ascended  the  throne,  has  ex- 
hibited qualities  most  worthy  of  the  station — and  whose  life  is  far 
more  important  to  the  peace  and  real  greatness  of  France  than 
that  of  any  of  her  former  sovereigns  ever  was  or  could   be. 
Hence  those  Ishmaehtish  tribes  who  have  been   well  named 
EmetUiers,  who  dignify,  in  some  cases,  a  schoolboy  love  of  riot 
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mischief^  in  others  the  mere  gratification  of  a  restless 
ij,  and  diseased  yearning  for  distinction,  with  the  sacred 
es  of  liberty  and  patriotism — who,  weary  of  wasting  their 
gies  in  coxcombical  inventions  in  dress  or  manners,  actually 
f  themselves  entitled  to  lead  a  great  nation,  and  to  plunge 
ODS  into  the  miseries  of  political  convulsion,  that  their  names 
Uaze  for  a  day  in  a  newspaper. 

be  French  capital  is  at  once  the  earthly  paradise  and  the 
ly  hell  of  men  of  enterprise  and  adventure.  To  those  who 
Ind  the  narrow  way,  and  force  an  entrance  through  the  strait 
it  has  the  fulness  of  worldly  joy — the  wealth  of  millionnaircs, 
lets  of  the  most  refined  luxury,  the  highest  honours  in 
ate — the  ministerial  palace,  the  adulation  of  one  part  at  least 
f  press,  the  hosts  of  servile  followers,  whether  to  the  benches 
position  or  the  Treasury — the  higher  and  more  intellectual 
ments  of  the  sciences,  arts,  and  letters,  which  welcome  the 
rfiil  patron — all  that  can  gratify  an  honourable  as  well  as  less 
ious  ambition.  But  for  the  multitude  who  throng  the  broad 
•eaten  path,  and  are  driven  through  the  wide  gate  into  the 
of  disappointment,  of  wretchedness,  of  blighted  ambition  and 
lified  passion,  of  penury  which  flees  to  the  gambling-table  to 
e  or  utterly  to  beggar,  and  so  drive  the  wretch  to  the  last  act 
peration — in  that  abyss  where  there  is  indeed  weeping  and 
mg  of  teeth,  what  a  mass  of  human  misery,  remorse,  and 
ir,  is  every  year,  and  almost  every  day,  accumulated !    How 

Jiirits,  noble  perhaps  before  their  fall,  are  surrendered  up 
ercest  passions !  Men  of  letters  who  have  wrought  out  a 
in  of  invention  and  eloquence  in  wild  ephemeral  novels ;  jour- 
i  who,  with  great  powers,  have  been  crushed  in  the  collision, 
iter  sacrificing  all  their  talents  and  all  their  principles  for  a 
have  been  thrown  off  as  no  longer  profitable ;  men  in  still 
paths,  who  by  one  success,  by  creating  one  sensation,  have 
d  themselves  a  power  in  the  state,  and  find  themselves 
ig; — when  we  recoimt  all  these,  with  the  numberless  victims 
ily  and  self-conceit,  can  we  wonder  that  there  should  be  con- 
r  among  these  multitudes,  in  that  realm  of  darkness  and  woe, 
rbone  'voice  is  still  for  war  T — for  war  with  whom  or  in  what 
they  care  not— war  against  order,  against  the  existing  state 
igs^  war  of  insurrection,  or  foreign  war,  with  any  pretext  or 
at  it,  either  seizing  the  old  reverenced  name  of  liberty  or 
ional  dignity  as  the  watchwonl  of  battle — pretending  to  be, 
icpng  themselves,  jealous,  nobly  jealous,  of  the  national 
ir,  when  they  are  actuated  entirely  by  the  uneasiness  of  their 
ondition — mistaking,  and  choosing  to  mistake,  the  discontent 
ilical  fatilure  for  the  generous  aspirations  of  patriotism.     It  is 
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this  semi -barbarism  of  a  large  class  which  is  so  dangerous  to  the 
peace  of  France  and  of  Europe.     For  the  present  it  has  been  put 


down  by  the  cautious  good  sense  of  the  king,  the  weight  of  pro- 
perty, the  better  feeling  of  the  more  enlightened,  we  may  perha 
add  the  extravagance  of  the  war  party ;  but  who  shall  presume  to^ 
say,  where  there  is  such  a  mass,  a  constantly  accumulating  mass^ 
of  inflammable  substance,  how  soon,  how  dangerously,  how  fatallji*^ 
the  conflagration  may  break  out,  and  defy  the  strength  of  th^ 
government,  and  ihe  active  as  well  as  inert  resistance  of  the  better 
and  wiser  classes  of  the  community — of  those  who  have  all  to  lose^ 
and  nothing  to  gain  in  civil  or  foreign  conflict  ? 

The  great  remedy  proposed  by  M.  E.  Girardin  for  this  unparal- 
leled condensation  of  presumptuous  half -learning,  more  danger- 
ous perhaps  than  ignorance,  in  the  large  cities  and  the  capital, 
and  the  general  ignorance  which  broods  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  country,  is  Education  ; — but  education — we  hasten  to  forewarn 
our  readers  (lest  they  should  think  they  are  but  to  be  put  off  again 
with  the  practical  bathos,  the  lamentable  last  page,  *  the  suckling 
fools  and  chronicling  small  beer '  of  our  friend  Mr.  Carlyle's  very 
eloquent '  Chartism') — education  with  a  peculiar  end,  and  one,  in 
his  opinion,  singularly  suited  to  the  circumstances  and  advantages 
of  the  French  people.  M.  Girardin's  work  comprehends,  as  we 
have  said,  not  merely  popular  education,  strictly  so  called,  or  as  it 
is  generally  described,  primary  instruction,  but  likewise  the  higher 
and  professional  education  which  is  intended  for  all  the  upper 
classes  of  society.  In  the  case  of  both  the  upper  and  the  lower 
orders,  M.  Girardin  hopes,  by  his  scheme  of  education,  to  give  an 
impulse  towards  a  better  destiny — to  divert  now  wasted  or  mis- 
directed energies  into  the  safer  channels  of  honourable  and  pro- 
fitable employment — to  change  reckless  and  adventurous  habits 
for  those  leading  to  peace,  respectability,  and  happiness — he  would 
show,  in  short,  that  there  is  a  vast  yet  unbroken  field  of  public 
usefulness  and  private  welfare  which  will  reward  its  cultivators 
with  the  best  and  purest  of  all  recompence,  moral  and  social  im- 
provement, and  consequently  the  safest  and  best  happiness ;  and 
which  indeed,  if  carried  out  to  its  utmost  extent,  might  (if  we 
could  entertain  any  unworthy  jealousy)  almost  alarm  us  with  the 
gigantic  scope  of  wealth  and  strength  into  which  it  might  develop 
the  internal  resources  of  France.  We  must  first,  however,  ex- 
amine the  actual  state  of  things,  and  its  bearing  on  the  formation 
of  the  national  mind,  habits,  and  opinions. 

And  first  as  to  the  primary  or  strictly  popular  education. 

The  difficulties  which  the  primary  instruction  in  France  has  to 
encounter  are  of  two  kinds — material  and  moral.     Some  of  those 
enumerated  under  the  former  head,  we  acknowledge,  rather  sur- 
prise 
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ficDS,  if  they  operate  to  the  extent  asserted  by  M.  Girardin. 
hey  illustrate,  very  forcibly,  the  want  of  internal  communica- 
s  and  improvement.  They  arise,  from  the  isolation  of  the 
nkCi — ^their  distance  from  the  commune  where  the  school 
placed;  the  bad  condition  of  the  old  roads,  which  for  half 
year  do  not  allow  the  children  to  go  to  school,  particularly 
the  time  when  the  inclemency  of  the  season  and  the  sus- 
BOD  of  labour  make  their  parents  better  able  to  spare  them ; 
snows,  which  cover  a  large  part  (une  assez  grandc  etendue) 
^rance  for  several  months.  To  these  are  added  the  payments 
ted  from  the  parents,  which  are  more  than  they  can  well  pro- 
;  the  want  of  expeditious  methods  of  instruction,  of  schools^ 
schoolmasters.  The  actual  state  of  France  is  illustrated  by 
or  two  very  curious  extracts  from  a  '  Tableau  de  T Instruction 
laire,*  by  M.  Lorain. 

IVo-thirds  of  the  communes  are  witliout  regularly-established 
ids  ;  a  building  specially  set  apart  for  holding  the  classes  is,  we  may 
an  exception  ;  the  master  opens  a  room  for  the  children,  which  is 
sneral  his  whole  house — iivrant  ainsi  d  des  regards  indiscreis  des 
ft  de  menage  burlesques  ei  inconvenans.  We  have  found  masters 
gave  their  lessons  in  the  open  air,  and  these  were  the  most  pru- 
;  others  crowded  their  scholars  in  damp  barns,  in  stables  (where 
rarm  exhalations  from  the  cattle  etaient  utilisces,  au  hesoin^  comme 
ifh'es)^  in  hovels  with  scarcely  any  light,  in  cellars  or  lofts.' 

he  moral  obstacles  are  the  apathy  of  the  parents,  who  are 
illing  that  their  children  should  be  wiser  than  themselves; 
opposition  of  the  clergy  in  many  communes,  who  do  not  see 
,  by  assisting  the  cause  of  education,  they  might  increase  their 
influence,  and  enforce  the  respect  even  of  the  irreligious ; 
t  their  sacred  ministry  (these  are  the  words  of  M.  Girardin) 
mons  them  to  take  the  lead  in  the  intellectual  emancipation 
be  masses,  and  the  amelioration  of  their  condition;  that  to 
c  with  a  firm  step  in  the  path  of  advancement  (du  progres)  is 
lUow  the  steps  of  Christ,  who  overthrew  idolatry,  abolished 
ery,  and  on  their  ruins  established  the  religion  which  pro- 
oa  all  men  to  be  brethren.'  There  is  besides  the  indifference 
parsimony  of  the  mayors  and  municipal  councils,  and  the 
shness  of  the  landed  proprietors,  who  think  that  the  progress 
dotation  will  diminish  the  number  and  so  raise  the  wages  of 
Hirers;  above  all,  the  miserable  and  dependent  position  of 
teachers,  who  ought  according  to  M.  Girardin,  to  take  a  kind 
ntermediate  rank  between  the  mayor  and  the  clergyman  (cure) 
)iit  whose  present  character  and  condition  confirm  the  opinion 
t  it  will  never  be  a  respectable  profession,  and  must  always  be 
nidoned  to  the  least  capable — to  those  who  embrace  it  in  de- 
spair 
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spair  of  success  in  any  other.  On  the  actual  condition  and  attain- 
ments of  a  considerable  number  of  schoolmasters  in  the  provinces, 
we  subjoin  the  following  passage  (including  an  extract  from 
M.  Lorain's  Tableau),  which  is  so  clever  and  graphic  that  we  must 
leave  it  in  the  original  language ;  indeed,  from  its  very  cleverness, 
we  must  admit  that  it  is  liable  to  some'  suspicion  of  high  colour- 
ing:— 

*  II  faut  consulter  les  t^moignages  enregistrtSs  par  M.  Lorain,  pour  se 
faire  une  idcle  de  la  misere,  de  rignorance  et  de  I'abjection  de  ceux  qui 
jusqu'ici  oDt  ettf  emplojtfs  k  r^pandre  I'instruction  parmi  le  peuple. 
Dans  le  Cantal  et  la  Haute-Loire,  ce  sont  de  pauvres  dt^votes,  salutfes 
par  les  paysans  du  nom  de  bt^ates,  qui,  pour  faire  oeuvre  pieuse,  trane- 
mettent  aux  enfans  le  peu  qu'elles  savent.  Les  premiers  souffles  de 
Phiver,  qui  nous  envoient  les  ramoneurs,  font  en  m^me  temps  dtberter 
les  montagnes  k  des  instituteurs  ambulans,  Bi^mais,  Pi^montais,  Au- 
ver  gnats  d'ordinaire,  qui  bat  tent  la  plaine  a  I'aventore,  jusqu*^  ce  qa'un 
hameau  les  ait  loues  pour  la  mauvaise  saison,  au  prix  de  quinze  k  vingt 
<Scu8.  Ceux  qui  exercent  dans  le  lieu  natal  sont  ordinairement  des  in- 
firmes,  impropres  k  toute  autre  fonction.  Une  revue  gt^ntSrale  de  cette 
triste  milice  mettrait  en  ligne  des  legions  de  sourds,  de  boiteuz,  de 
manchots,  de  rachitiques.  On  y  verrait  des  (Spileptiques  et  des  nains. 
Un  de  ces  mattres,  signal^  par  les  rapports  comme  Tun  des  plus  capa- 
bles,  est  sans  bras  et  ^crit  avec  le  pied. — "  Le  coeur  se  soul&ve,  dit 
M.  Lorain,  k  la  lecture  de  ce  chaos  de  tons  les  m<$tiers,  de  ce  repertoire 
de  tmis  les  vices^  de  ce  catalogue  de  toutes  les  infirmit^  humaines." — 
Ces  malheureux  sont  si  faiblement  n^tributfs,  qu'il  faut  les  excuser  de 
joindre  souvent  un  mt^tier  h  leurs  nobles  fonctions.  Quelquefois  la 
le^on  est  rtSciU^e  au  bruit  du  marteau,  ou  bien  la  main  calleuse  d'un 
forgeron  trace  une  exemple  d'(k:riture ;  ou  bien  encore,  le  p^dagog^e 
s'interrompt  pour  faire  une  barbe,  peser  du  tabac,  ou  partager  une 
chopine  en  deux  verres.  Quelques  Communes,  considi^rant  la  somme 
de  deux  cents  francs,  demandtfe  par  la  nouvelle  loi,  comme  un  imp6t 
vexatoire,  se  rt^cup^rent  en  imposaut  k  I'instituteur  un  service  public, 
comme  de  balayer  I't^glise,  chanter  au  lutrin,  sonner  les  cloches,  particu- 
li^rement  pendant  les  orages,  suivant  une  coutume  dont  les  dangers  out 
4i4  souvent  signalt^s.  D'autres  clauses  assez  ordinairement  inscrites  au 
contrat  sont  d'exercer,  au  besoin,  le  metier  de  fossoyeur  et  de  battre  le 
tambour  pour  les  annonces  et  les  convocations.  Quels  sont  done  ceux 
qui  se  resignent  k  un  esclavage  aussi  avilissant  ?  Des  gens  affam^ 
pour  la  plupart,  et  d*une  ignorance  telle,  qu'ils  sont  rarement  en  tStat 
d'ortograpbier,  que  les  inspecteurs  en  ont  signali^  plusieurs  qui  ne  savent 
pas  ^rire,  et  que  certains,  vers  les  fironti^res,  n'entendent  pas  m^me  un 
mot  de  la  langue  nationale.' — Revue  des  Deux-Mondes^  15  Septembre, 
1838. 

This  is  a  very  curious  passage.  We  have  had  much  argument, 
both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  on  the  statistics  of  education ;  on 
the  comparative  extent  to  which  it  is  carried  in  different  coun- 
tries, particularly  in  France  and  England;  ^od  some  importairt 
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coodofioiif  have  been  drawn  on  the  results  of  education  as  com- 
pired  with  crime  in  France.  Now  what  we  would  wish  to  know 
kHoM, — whether  the  pupils  of  this  worshipful  company  of  school- 
mten,  the  halt,  the  maimed,  the  deaC  and  the  blind,  are  set 
down  to  the  educated  or  uneducated  score  of  the  accounts 

Among  the  remedies  proposed  by  M.  Girardin  for  this 
achiowledged  deficiency  both  in  the  amount  and  quality  of  in- 
itnictbii  are:  1.  To  make  the  elementary  instruction  a  state 
d&ir,  as  the  church  is  at  present  in  France — to  assimilate  the 
ricolmatrter  to  the  minister  of  religion ;  2  and  S.  To  determine 
fe  objects,  and  to  improve  the  present  imperfect  and  tardy 
Mdiods,  of  instruction ;  4.  To  deprive,  from  a  fixed  period,  every 
Nhr  of  his  suffrage  who  is  unable  to  prove  that  he  can  read  and 
irile;  from  the  same  period  to  give  the  first  numbers  in  draw- 
ls for  recruits  to  those  who  are  able  to  read  and  write;  7.  To 
ofebliih  in  every  commune  a  school  for  girls, — if  not  a  school^ 
iftparate  class;  8.  The  encouragement  of  the  publication  of 
wfitl  books  and  elementary  journals  at  low  prices. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  divisions — the  least  sum,  according  to 
M.  Girsrdin,  which  a  schoolmaster  should  receive  is  750  francs 
i!f!L  IDs.)  per  annum,  *  which  is  scarcely  sufficient  for  a  priest  who 
im  by  himself^  without  domestic  establishment,  and  therefore  is 
IK  more  than  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  family,  often 
hip,  of  a  schoolmaster.  His  other  advantages  (casuel)  may  be 
b  occasional  instruction  of  pupils  of  a  higher  class,  which  will 
■hoe  him  to  extend  the  range  of  his  own  studies.*  This^  how- 
(Rr,  we  would  suggest,  may  possibly  induce  him  to  neglect  his 
Me  charge  for  his  wealthier  class.  The  whole  expense  of  this 
9IBD  of  education  throughout  France  is  calculated  at  about  thirty- 
lie  millions  of  francs,  towards  a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  which 
tiipioposed  to  include  in  the  budget  Secondly — as  to  the  objects 
'■itniction.  The  law  presented  to  the  Chambers  in  1 833  divided 
k  primary  instruction  into  two  degrees :  ist.  Primary  elementary 
■Urnction,  moral  and  religious  instruction,  reading,  writing,  the 
doMits  of  the  French  language,  arithmetic,  the  legal  system  of 
*tig}its  and  measures;  2nd.  Superior  primary  instruction,  as  in 
k  first  degree,  linear  drawing,  measuring,  practical  geometry, 
poMiples  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  natural  history,  singing, 
(hments  of  national  and  foreign  history  and  geography.  M. 
Gvaidin  proposes  the  following  additions  and  transpositions: 
'in degree.  Moral  and  religious  instruction,  the  art  of  reading 
•rf  writing  correctly,  smging,  arithmetic,  and  legal  system  of 
^•riehts  and  measures;  2nd  degree — Writing  from  dictation, 
ttN^ftif,  the  art  of  expressing  with  facility,  book-keeping,  linear 
Jntwing,  principles  of  mensuration  and  practical  geometry,  first 
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principles  of  geography,  principles  of  agriculture  and  domestic 
economy,  first  principles  of  industrial  mechanics  (the  force  and 
resistance  of  different  materials),  first  principles  of  chemisiry, 
first  principles  of  physics  and  natural  history,  first  principles 
of  physiology  and  hygiene,  first  principles  of  civil  and  public 
laWy  first  principles  of  national  and  foreign  history  and  geo- 
graphy.' As  to  moral  instruction,  M.  Girardin  draws  the  proper 
distinction,  which  Rousseau  had  long  ago  pointed  out,  between 
instruction  and  education.  The  schoolmaster  cannot  supersede 
or  supply  the  place  of  the  parent,  by  whom  all  the  early  habits 
both  of  body  and  mind  must  be  formed.  In  the  school,  the 
objects  of  chief  importance  are  the  choice  of  books,  and  a 
judicious  plan  of  emulation  and  of  punishment.  The  great 
principle  of  the  latter  is  to  avoid  all  discouraging  and  d^^ding 
punishments,  which  may  harden  the  character,  sear  the  hear^ 
and  give  the  child  a  dislike  to  his  studies.  It  is  of  the  first 
'  importance  to  make  him  like  work^  which  is  the  main  spring 
of  public  and  private  morality.'  As  to  religious  education,  '  We 
consider/  says  M.  Girardin,  '  that  at  the  present  day,  with  the 
prejudices  which  exist  against  the  supposed  encroaching  spirit  of 
the  clergy,  it  must  be  separated  from  the  functions  of  the  school- 
master. The  liberty  of  worship  having  been  recognised  by  the 
constitution,  the  necessary  consequence  of  this  is  the  obligation 
to  leave  to  the  ministers  of  each  commune  the  duty  of  initiating 
the  children  in  the  belief  of  their  parents.'  On  this  subject  we 
shall  hereafter  make  some  observations.  Singing  (le  chant)  M. 
Girardin  has  judiciously,  we  are  of  opinion,  transferred  from  the 
second  and  superior  to  the  first  and  more  elementary  part  of 
popular  instruction.  It  is  of  equal  importance  as  a  means  and  as 
an  end.  We  have  heard  much  of  the  extraordinary  success  of 
M.  Wilhem,  who  is  now  appointed  director  and  inspector-general 
of  this  science  in  the  schools  of  France ;  and,  by  a  simple  instru- 
ment called  a  diapason,  has  introduced  a  taste  and  skill  in  music 
among  adults  as  well  as  among  the  children  of  the  schools,  not 
less  surprising  from  the  feeling,  or  rather  the  passion,  which  it 
has  excited,  than  from  the  remarkable  fineness  and  accuracy  of 
execution : — 

*  It  is  no  longer  (we  are  informed  in  a  note  by  the  editor  of  this 
volume)  a  few  groups  of  children  who  come  to  catch  the  tone  of  this 
magic  instrument,  but  multitudes,  of  which  the  numher  amounts  in  the 
schools  of  Paris  alone  to  2262 ;  nor  are  they  the  children  alone  which 
this  study  attracts  from  all  parts,  hut  men  of  mature  age,  fathers  of 
families,  who  come  with  their  children,  and  are  in  turn  their  monitors 
or  rivals ;  they  are  artisans  who  are  not  prevented  by  the  fatigpies  of 
their  daily  labours,  but  with  an  incredible  assiduity  and  perseverance 
qualify  themselves  to  join  in  the  crowded  concerts  which  we  have  had 
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the  opportunity  of  applauding  in  the  largest  room  in  the  Sorhonne. 
The  number  of  adult  pupils  amounts  to  1200,  divided  into  eleven 
classes.' 

Music^  or  rather  singings  which  has  always  been  among  the  chief 
methods  of  teachings  or  at  least  of  influence  and  guidance,  in  our 
infant-schools,  is  now  introduced  very  generally  into  our  national 
and  other  schools  for  older  children.  A  gentleman,  named 
Tunier,  has,  with  a  very  liberal  devotion  of  his  time  and  talents, 
set  the  example  in  our  national  schools  ;  and  various  other 
systems  have  been  adopted,  with  greater  or  less  success^  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Though,  perhaps,  we  are  not  to  expect  the 
same  sudden  outbreak  of  musical  ardour  and  feeling  in  our  graver 
and  less  sensitive  population,  yet  the  extraordinary  taste  for  music 
which  now  seems  to  pervade  English  society  shows  the  importance 
and  the  practicability  of  cultivating  it  to  a  g^eat  extent  among  our 
lower  orders.  For  this  reason  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  that  the 
system  and  the  instrument  of  M .  Wilhem  had  received  a  fair  trial 
among  us.*  The  improvement  of  our  parochial  psalmody  would  in 
itself  be  of  inestimable  value.  Our  cathedral  churches  in  the 
metropolis^  on  the  Sundays,  are  crowded  beyond  the  means  of 
accommodation^  and  even  on  the  week-days  there  is  a  visible 
increase  in  the  attendance,  which  may  at  least  be  ascribed  in 
part  to  the  greater  taste  for  sacred  music ;  and  we  cannot  but 
see  that,  while  our  theatres  are  comparatively  deserted,  or,  in- 
deed, abandoned  to  a  musical  entertainment,  the  vast  room  of 
Exeter  Hall  is  crowded  with  hundreds  of  all  orders,  listening 
with  the  most  absorbed  attention  to  the  sublime  oratorios  of  Han- 
del. In  a  lower  sphere,  cheap  musical  entertainments  are 
offered  in  what  used  to  be  the  most  shamelessly  licentious 
and  offensive  part  of  the  metropolis,  and  rooms  crowded  with 
casual  visitors,  among  whom  the  most  prudish  and  sanctimonious 
could  not  detect  the  least  levity  or  impropriety  of  manner.  It 
is  indeed  not  merely  a  blameless,  and  therefore  most  desirable, 
popular  amusement ;  but  it  may  be  made^  as  of  old  in  Greece^ 
and^  as  we  conceive,  in  the  present  day  in  Germany,  a  legitimate 
and  very  powerful  instrument  of  civilisation.  It  is  the  faithful 
ally  of  peace,  of  order,  of  religion.  It  becomes^  then^  those  who 
take  a  lead  in  the  important  question  of  national  education  to 
try  to  improve  and  to  perfect  thiis  powerful  instrument  of  popular 
improvement  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability.  The  fewer  Cassii  we 
have  in  all  orders  the  better.     M.  Wilhem's  diapason,  we  trust, 

*  We  midentmd  that  a  clav  for  the  ixiftniction  of  ichoolmasten  in  music,  upon  tfie 
plan  of  M.  Wilhem,  hai  bem  opened  at  Exeter  Hall  by  M.  Hullah,  under  the  patron- 
wft  of  die  Prcndent  of  the  Council,  tiie  Biihop  of  London,  and  many  other  pnlatot  of 
m  cfanicfay  and  diitingniihed  laymen. 
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has  not  yet  maddened  to  the  Marseillaise ;  and  even  at  any  time, 
were  England  forced  into  a  defensive  and  therefore  necessary 
war^  she  would  not  be  less  formidable  if  she  had  learned  to  march, 
like  the  Laca;demonians  of  old^ — 

*  In  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood 
Of  flutes  and  soft  recorders.' 

M.  Girardin  places  at  the  head  of  his  superior  kind  of  ele- 
mentary instruction  '  writing  from  dictation^  analysis^  the  art  of 
expressing  the  thoughts  with  ease^  and  book-keeping.'  All  these 
methods  of  teaching,  except,  we  believe,  the  last,  are  now  intro- 
duced, to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  our  better  schools  for  the 
poor.  They  form  part  of  what  is  called  the  Edinburgh  system 
of  Mr.  Wood, — are  partially  and  successfully  practised,  if  we  re- 
member right,  at  Norwood  ;  and  indeed  facility  of  expression  is 
best  gained  from  the  system  of  clear  and  rapid  questioning,  by 
which  a  good  teacher  may  in  general  be  distinguished  from  a  bad 
one,  and  which  is  the  vital  principle  of  all  large  and  successful 
schools. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  and  peculiar  part  of  M.  Girar- 
din^s  system  is  the  high  place  which  he  assigns  to  the  first 
principles  of  husbandry  and  domestic  economy.  His  theory  is, 
that  by  nature  France  was  designed  for  a  great  agricultural 
country.  As  yet  she  has  not  been  true  to  her  vocation :  but,  in 
raising  agriculture  to  a  science,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  to 
an  honourable  profession,  in  the  elevation  of  the  cultivators  in  in- 
telligence, wealth,  and  virtue,  he  sees  a  counterpoise  to  the  domi- 
nant influence  of  the  great  cities,  and  especially  of  the  capital, — 
a  check  to  the  perpetual  drain  of  the  hardy  and  useful  country 
labourers  into  towns  where  the  arts  and  manufactures  are 
already  overloaded  with  workmen,  and  the  higher  professions 
and  means  of  employment  afford  no  fair  avenue  for  exertion; 
he  sees,  in  fact,  a  corrective  of  what  we  have  ventured  to  call 
the  dangerous  barbarism  of  a  large  class,  who  are  almost  of 
necessity  goaded  into  turbulence,  and  at  war  >vith  all  order  and 
government, — the  extension  of  a  calm,  peaceful,  and  happy 
civilisation,  enriched  by  increased  production,  occupied  by  con- 
stant but  not  exhausting  labour,  content,  though  not  without 
salutary  emulation, — attached  to  the  free  institutions  of  the 
country,  which  give  security  to  their  property,  their  improve- 
ment, their  domestic  happiness. 

'  The  landed  proprietors  hold  in  their  hands  the  destinies  of  France  : 
for,  by  raising  the  lands  which  they  possess  to  the  value  of  which  they 
are  capable,  they  cannot  fail  to  acquire  a  local  influence,  which,  causing 
them  to  pass  successively  through  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise, 
the  municipal  councils,  the  o£Eice  of  mayor,  the  council  of  the  arrondisse- 
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ment,  the  general  council,  must  inevitably  bring  them  at  last  to  the 
representation  of  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  give 
them  a  real  acquaintance  with  its  wants.' — p.  186. 

We  must  bear  in  mind^  in  any  estimate  of  the  future  prospects 
of  France,  the  subdivision  of  property,  which  is  the  natural  effect 
of  the  present  law  of  inheritance,  equally  among  all  the  children. 
The  result  which  might  be  ex]x;cted  from  this  law  would  be  the 
gradual  growth  of  a  proprietary  yeomanry^  the  cultivators  of  their 
own  estates,  a  class  to  whom  good  education  would  be  of  the 
highest  importance;  but  then,  unless  the  law  is  in  some  way 
evaded  or  counteracted,  this  yeomanry  must  sink  lower  and  lower, 
till  we  can  scarcely  understand  how  there  could  be  sufficient  capital 
to  do  justice  to  the  land.  The  practical  operation  of  the  law,  from 
what  reasons  we  are  unable  clearly  to  explain,  has  been  as  yet  by 
no  means  so  extensive,  nor  the  subdivisions  of  property  by  any 
means  so  minute,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  time  at 
which  it  began  to  take  effect.  But  M.  Girardin  founds  his 
argument  on  the  actual  state  of  the  cultivation  and  produce  of 
France.  The  statistics  we  presume  to  be  correct,  as  we  are  not 
aware  that  they  have  been  controverted  in  France.  We  shall  take 
them,  as  given  in  more  full  detail,  from  a  memoir  which  he 
addressed,  in  1834^  to  M.  Thiers,  then  minister  of  commerce  and 
public  works : — 

*  The  surface  of  France  contains  fifty-three  millions  of  hectares 
of  which  twenty-five  millions  are  of  land  capable  of  cultivation,  and 
yet  scarcely  a  third  of  the  population  eat  (au»  wheaten  ?)  bread ;  while 
four  millions  of  hectares  of  good  land,  well  cultivated  and  sowed  with 
wheat,  would  be  sufficient  to  feed,  healthily  and  substantially,  its  thirty- 
three  millions  of  inhabitants.'^  In  England,  agriculture  occupies  13,396 
square  leagues.  In  France,  agriculture  occupies  21,400  square  leagues, 
and  the  produce  is  about  (k  peu  pr^s)  a  seventh  less.  In  England, 
13,396"  square  leagues,  worked  by  7,500,000  husbandmen,  yield  a  gross 
produce  of  5,480,000,000  francs,  that  is,  40,000  francs  per  square 
league,  or  722  francs  per  head.  In  France,  27.400  square  leagues,  worked 
by  22,000,000  labourers,  yield  only  a  gross  produce  of  4,500,000,000 
francs,  that  is  16,000  francs  per  square  league,  or  200  francs  per  head. 
*  0/49,863,609  hectares  of  land  liable  to  taxation  in  France, 

25,550,159      „        are  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  cerealia, 

4,834,621      „        are  in  meadow, 

2,134,822      „         are  in  vines, 

7>41 2,314      „         are  in  wood, 

7>799,672     „        are  in  commons,  pastures,  heaths  (landcs, 

— — —  p&tis,  bruy^res,  etc.) 

48,705,514 

*  A  hectttc  of  fertile  Und,  well  cultiTated  and  sowu  with  corn,  produces  easily 
n  hectolilnsy  which  weigh  1694  kilogiammes ;  while  the  aTenge  anniial  consuinptioii 
of  SB  indindiial  may  be  nsrimatiri  at  107  kilognmnies  of  wheat    The  hectare 
1*47S614  acns^iVble  t^the  Author, 
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*  The  remainder  is  in  gardens  and  buildings 

^  In  England,  the  neat  weight  of  bullocks  for  the  slaughter-house  is 
554  lbs. ;  in  France,  350  lbs.  The  same  proportion  holds  good  as  to 
calves,  sheep,  and  lambs  consumed  in  the  respective  countries.  England 
possesses  10,500,000  head  of  cattle ;  and  France,  with  a  territory  much 
larger,  and  a  population  so  much  more  considerable,  reckons  only 
6,700,000.  In  England,  the  cultivation  of  the  rutabaga,  the  Swedish 
turnip,  has  increased  its  territorial  revenue  a  milliard  (of  livres) ; 
while  France  still  pays  annually  fortv  millions  for  silk  from  Pied- 
mont and  Lombardy,  which  she  might  grow  on  her  own  isoil.'  — 
pp.  448,  449. 

This  unenterprising  and  unimproving  routine  of  agricaltnre 
does  not  prevail  uniformly  throug:hout  France.  Some  districts 
have  set  the  example  of  a  bolder  and  more  skilful  cultivation;  and 
their  success  is  so  great  as  to  afford  the  highest  encouragement. 

•  If  we  would  only  go  and  see  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which  agri- 
culture has  attained  in  the  departments  of  the  North,  of  the  Dr^me  and 
the  Is^re,  we  should  at  once  be  convinced  of  the  progress  which  still 
remains  to  be  made,  and  the  increase  of  produce  of  which  it  is  capable; 
since  the  hectare  of  land,  of  prime  quality,  is  worth,  in  certain  parts  of 
the  Ard&che,  for  instance,  12,000  francs,  in  that  of  Morbihan  400  francs. 
However  distressing,  then,  the  condition  of  the  cultivators  may  yet  be, 
their  sons  ought  to  be  very  cautious  how  they  abandon  agriculture  for 
any  other  employment,  art,  or  profession ;  for  the  chances  of  profit  are 
precisely  in  proportion  to  the  progress  which  is  still  to  be  made.' — 
p.  167. 

M .  Girardin's  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  agriculture  of 
France  embraces  the  instruction  both  of  the  labourer  and  the 
proprietor.  He  would  make  the  first  principles  of  agriculture, 
and  of  all  the  sciences  which  bear  on  agriculture^  part  of  the 
primary  education  which  is  to  be  bestowed,  at  the  cost  of  the  sVaXc, 
on  the  whole  labouring  poor ;  he  would  raise  agriculture  to  an 
honourable  profession,  and  substitute,  among  the  sons>  at  least, 
of  the  smaller  farmers  and  proprietors,  a  strictly-professional  edu- 
cation for  that  of  the  universities,  which  still  retains,  in  his 
opinion,  too  much  of  the  old  classical  system  for  this  order. 

^  In  my  opinion/  he  observes,  '  the  government  of  France  cannot 
occupy  itself  too  actively  in  promoting  a  taste  for  agriculture ;  it  cannot 
develop  it  too  soon ;  the  greater  the  general  and  manifest  tendency  to 
abandon  husbandry  for  manufactures,  on  account  of  the  higher  wages  of 
the  latter,  or  even  for  the  liberal  professions,  in  order  to  the  gratificaticHi 
of  vanity;  the  greater  the  tendency  to  prefer  a  residence  in  towns 
to  that  of  the  rural  communes — the  higher  is  the  importance  of  diverting 
and  combating  it  by  good  books,  placed  in  the  hands  of  children,  which 
will  give  them  at  once  the  desire  of  remaining  in  the  condition  in  which 
they  have  been  bom,  and  of  improving  that  condition;  which  will  teach 
them  very  earlv  how  precarious  are  the  wages  of  manufactures,  ham 
dangerous  are  toe  illusions  held  out  by  the  Ul^ral  professions,  and  what 

horrible 
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B  miaery  is  coucealed  under  the  luxury  of  great  cities ;  which  may 
B  upon  them  most  profoundly  the  true  feeling  oi  conservatism  and 
sion :  for  a  hornir  of  the  wisest  innovations,  a  contempt  for  the 
idicious  methods  of  perfecting  the  ordinary  processes,  form,  in 
,  the  agricultural  creed  of  the  labourers,  and  education  alone  can 
^m.' — p.  46. 

se  in  our  own  country  who  interest  themselves  in  the  edu- 
of  the  poor  may  derive  some  useful  suggestions  from  M . 
in — (leaving  entirely  apart  the  question  of  classical  education^ 
:erns  our  higher  orders). — The  education  should,  as  far  as 
e,  be  adjipted  to  the  future  prospects  and  situation  of  the 
Whatever  general  knowledge  is  superadded  to  that  moral 
igious  instruction,  of  which  all  alike  stand  in  need,  should 
ed  according  to  local  circumstances.  While  our  manufac- 
poor  might  be  wisely  taught  the  elements  of  mechanics,  of 
try,  as  applied  to  the  arts,  and  other  obvious  branches  of 
,  as  well  as,  perhaps,  a  wider  sphere  of  general  information, 
Dg,  in  our  opinion,  the  first  principles  of  political  economy, 
rages,  profits,  capital — our  peasantry  would  be  more  at- 
ly  and  more  usefully  taught  all  that  relates  to  cottage - 
ly^  gardening,  the  keeping  of  domestic  beasts  and  fowls, 
he  first  elements  of  botany  and  vegetable  physiology,  and 
)ther  elementary  parts  of  knowledge  which  our  author 
s  for  the  Wllagers  of  France. 

jirardin  would  of  course  give  a  much  higher  education,  in 
le  branches  of  knowledge,  to  the  landed  proprietors, — a 
fhich,  as  it  actually  exists,  may,  we  presume,  be  described 
ething  between  our  resident  country  gentlemen  and  our 
iry.  The  present  system  of  university-education  he  con- 
dtogether  unsuitcd  to  their  future,  and^  as  he  would  wish, 
ermanent  occupation. 

among  the  sons  of  proprietors  in  easy  circumstances  that  our 
ty  education  makes,  perhaps,  the  greatest  number  of  victims ; 
rely  happens  that  they  are  not  sent  hastily  and  without  reflection 
Uege,  from  which  they  come  forth,  without  guide,  without 
ICC,  without  superintendence,  to  follow,  with  the  throng  of  youths 

own  age,  the  course  of  a  faculty,  to  run  the  risk  of  bad  com- 

a  populous  city,  to  embarrass  their  fortune  with  debts,  and 
heir  health  with  excess ;  and  that,  instead  of  receiving  a  good 
location,  from  the  age  of  fifteen  to  twenty,  which  would  qualify 

become  the  bailiffs  (rtfgisseurs),  or  farmers  of  their  parents, 
;ge  their  patrimony,  to  improve  it,  and  to  set  the  example  of  good 
•  of  cultivation,  applied  with  judgment  to  the  land ;  to  place 
ifea,  in  short,  at  the  head  of  a  new  generation,  and  of  agricultural 
which  can  alone,  in  France,  put  an  end  to  the  general  beggary 
iriat),  to  the  demoralisation  of  the  people,  to  the  disorganisation 
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of  classes,  to  the  pernicious  influence  of  Paris  and  the  great  cities, 
to  political  dissensions  and  social  revolutions.  When  population 
is  on  the  increase,  and  production  is  not,  misery  alone  is  making  pro- 
gress ;  when  manufactures  are  embarrassed,  and  artisans  are  thrown  out 
OT  work,  revolutions  are  prepared  by  riots :  for  the  power  which  represses 
them  for  a  time,  only  suffers  them  to  gather  strength  for  a  greater  and 

more  formidable  outbreak 

*  The  proprietors,'  proceeds  M.  Girardin,  in  another  eloquent  passage, 
*  who  do  not  manage  their  own  property,  who  abandon  the  labours  of 
the  field  for  the  idleness  of  towns,  are  traitors  to  their  own  interests : 
they  deprive  the  land,  from  which  they  live,  of  the  capital  which  is 
necessary  to  render  it  fertile ;  they  abandon  the  elections  to  intrigue ; 
they  isolate  themselves  from  all  improvements  ;  they  desert  the  liberties 
which  they  ought  to  defend;  they  compel  the  municipal  councils  to 
recruit  themselves  with  none  but  men  without  instruction  or  intelligence, 
who,  in  their  turn,  exclude  them,  when,  by  accident,  they  are  present 
to  take  a  part  in  the  business ;  they  are  canvassers  for  paid  officea,  and 
disdain  those  of  mayors ;  they  reach,  at  length,  the  legislative  tribune 
without  having  formed  themselves,  by  municipal  discussions,  for  parlia- 
mentary debates ;  there,  ignorant  and  mute,  they  listen  to  the  speakers, 
and,  without  respect  or  influence,  increase  the  number  of  passive 
members ;  they  sit  without  being  able  to  trace  out  with  accuracy  any 
abuse  of  the  government;  they  vote  the  budget,  which  they  disap- 
prove, but  know  not  how  to  reduce — and  quit  the  chamber  to  accuse  it 
ofigtiorance  and  incapacity/ — p.  187. 

These  are  singular  revelations  of  the  present  workings  of 
French  society :  they  are  evidently  from  the  pen  of  a  clever  and 

i>ractised  >vriter  trained  in  the  school  of  journalism — and  there- 
ore^  perhaps,  to  be  received  with  some  caution :  but  if  the  state- 
ment be  true,  that  four-fifths  of  the  whole  population^  of  thirty- 
three  millions,  are  concerned  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  (p.  45) ; 
if  six  millions  of  these  are  landed  proprietors  (p.  191);  and 
if  the  more  astounding  assertion  be  correct^  or  approximate  to  the 
truth,  that  of  these  thirty-three  millions  scarely  a  thirUe^  part 
can  read  (p.  53),  it  is  impossible  to  deny  either  the  paramount 
importance  of  the  subject  to  the  interests  of  France,  and  throngti 
France  to  Europe^  or  the  justice  of  the  author's  principles, — ^e 
wisdom  and  necessity  of  elevating,  by  any  means  in  the  power  of 
the  government  and  of  the  Chambers,  the  agricultural  part  of  the 
community.  It  is  the  old  policy^  in  fact,  as  our  author  justly 
observes,  of  Sully  himself.  One,  however,  of  the  ooactive 
measures  of  M.  Girardin, — the  disfranchisement  of  all  voters, 
from  a  given  period,  who  cannot  read  and  write — whutever  may 
be  its  exjpediency, — is,  we  suspect,  far  too  wide  and  sweepii^  to 
bte  listened  to  with  any  favour  by  the  imperfectly  educated  re- 
^pinesentatives  of  utterly  uneducated  constituents. 

France    already    possesses   a    few   establishments   expressly 

designed 
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designed  for  agricultural  instruction.  We  shall  notice  the  most 
important  of  these  when  we  arrive  at  that  part  of  his  work  which 
treats  on  professional  education.  But  before  we  leave  altogether 
that  which  belongs  to  primary,  and  strictly  popular  education,  we 
are  inclined  to  make  a  few  extracts  from  his  chapter  on  schools 
for  females^  of  which  he  estimates  the  importance  very  highly, — 
not  too  highly.,  in  our  opinion^  in  the  present  state  of  France, 
where  everything  which  can  give  dignity  and  solidity  to  tlie  female 
character  is  among  those  regenerating  influences,  to  which  alone 
we  ran  look  with  rational  and  sober  hope.  We  know  not  on 
what  authority  M.  Girardin  makes  this  striking  assertion  : — 

*  There  is  no  instance  of  a  mother  who  can  read  and  write,  whose 
children  are  not  likewise  able  to  read  and  write.  If  it  is  impossible  for 
the  mother  to  send  them  to  school,  however  laborious  her  occupation,  she 
always  finds  time  to  teach  them  herself.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the 
fathers,  who,  whetlier  educated  themselves  or  not,  are  utterly  indifferent 
to  the  education  of  their  children,  and  very  rarely  take  the  trouble  of 
instructing  them  themselves,  or  even  of  ascertaining  what  progress  they 
make  in  the  school.' 

He  adds^  '  to  give  instruction  to  girls  is  to  open  a  school  in  the 
bosom  of  every  family;  open,  then,  a  school,  or  at  least  a  class,  for 
them  in  every  commune.'  We  are  sorry  to  inform  Miss  Mar- 
tineau,  that  M.  Girardin,  with  all  his  respect  for  the  importcmce 
of  the  sex,  protests  against  what  is  called  the  '  emancipation  of 
women.'  In  theory,  at  least,  notwithstanding  Lady  Morgan, 
Man  in  France  still  aspires  to  be  the  master.  Ridicule,  our 
author  does  not  scruple  to  assert,  in  utter  condemnation  of  his 
countrymen  for  their  levity  and  want  of  genuine  philosophy, 
would  be  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  all  these  lofty  schemes 
of  female  independence :  he  uses  even  this  gravely  condescending 
tone,  that  the  law  of  France,  '  in  harmony  with  nature  and  the 
advancement  of  civilisation,  does  not  enslave  women ;  it  respect! 
and  protects  them.'     We  proceed  in  his  own  words : 

*  Daiks  I'Mucation  des  femmcs,  c'est  moins  encore  le  bonheur  de  leor 
existence  que  Tutilit^  de  leur  mission  qu'il  faut  considf^rer :  dans  toutes 
let  descrij^oAs  et  les  dissertations,  la  femme  n'apparait  jamais  qu^Bll 
■eoondordret  delk  I'imperfection  de  I'instruction  qu'elle  refoit,  quelqub 
po«Stiqne  que  soit  le  nom  qu'on  lui  donne  de  "riotice  campagne  4$ 
Pkamme,**  etc  ConsidMe  sous  ce  point  de  Yue^  plus  pastoral  que  sociali 
riDstroctian  superficielle  des  femmes  s'explique ;  if  n'est  pas  niSoe*- 
saire,  en  efEet,  que  leur  instruction  soit  plus  profonde,  si  leur  destinte 
doit  se  bomer  k  cette  condition  accessoire  et  passive.  Mais  si  k  I'idylle 
du  po£te  vous  substituea  la  pens^  du  It^gislateur,  si  vous  d^aissez  la 
pasa^  pour  I'ayemr,  si  k  la  place  de  I'^pouse  vous  ne  voyez  plus  que  ki 
mtoe,  lei  rdlea  aussitdt  changeront: — k  la  femtne  appaitiendra  fe  pre- 
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mier, — k  rhomme  le  second;  dans  ce  dernier  vos  yeux  ne   verront 
plus  que  le  fUs  eleve  par  sa  mere. 

•  C'est  alors  que  IMnstructiondes  femmes  vous  paraitra  incomplete  et 
■uperficielle,  entierement  contraire  au  but  qu'elle  devrait  se  pToposer ; 
c'est  alors  qu'involontairement  votre  esprit  se  surprendra  faisant  justice 
de  ces  lieux  communs  qui  ^toilent  les  socit^tes,  tels  que  ceux-ci :  "  La 
femme  estfaite  pour  plaire  el  pour  ainier — La  femmes  douce  moitie  de 
Vhonime — compagne  de  sa  vie,  etc.  ;'*  c'est  alors  que  votre  esprit 
s'empressera  de  reconnattre  que  des  deux  conditions  de  la  ferome  celle 
de  mere  est  la  premiere,  que  celle  d'c^pouse  n'est  que  la  seconde ;  la 
matemite  est  sa  vocation,  ellc  thieve  la  femme  au-dessus  de  I'homme  ; 
le  mariage  n'est  qu'une  fonction  qui  met  au  contraire  la  femme  dans  la 
d^pendance  de  I'homme.  Former  des  meres  dignes  de  ce  nom,  capables 
d'exercer  avec  disceruement  cette  premiere  des  fonctions  sociales,  tcl 
doit  6tre  le  but  de  Pinstruction  des  filles ;  former  des  epouses  qui  soient 
des  compagnes  douces,  agreables  et  fideles,  sera  tout  naturellement  le 
rtbultat  de  la  bonne  t^ducation  puisne  au  sein  de  la  famille;  cette 
^ucation  sera  d'autant  meilleure  qu'elle  sera  plus  commune,  qu'elle 
aura  pour  rudiment  des  exemples  plus  souvent  que  des  prdceptes :  sans 
y  avoir  «Jt«i  systt^matiquement  prtfpar^e,  soyez  assured  que  la  fille  sera  tou- 
jours  bonne  spouse  si  Tt^ducation  d'une  bonne  m^re  Pa  faite  a  son  image. 

*  Considerate  sous  ce  point  de  vue  tout  maternel,  quelle  est  I'instruction 
qu*il  convient  de  donuer  aux  filles  ?  quel  les  connaissances  leur  faudra- 
t-il  acquerir? 

•  A  toutes  les  questions  qui  pcuvent  ^tre  faites  nous  r<?pondrons  par 
une  seule  ligne  qui  renferme  tout  notre  programme  de  I'^ucation  des 
filles: 

**  II  faut  apprendre  aux  femmes  cb  qu'blles  doivent  plus  tajhd 

BM8RIONER  AUX  ENFANS  QUI  NAtrRONT  d'eLLBS." 

*  En  d'autres  termes :  II  faut  donner  aux  filles  et  aux  gar9onB  nis  dans 
la  meme  condition^  la  m^me  instruction ;  afin  que,  dans  Tavenir,  les  filles 
devenucs  m^res  accomplissent  ce  que  TUniversitt^  ne  fait  qu'k  demi,  dis- 
iiendieusemeut  et  rt^volutionnairement,  et  qu'ainsi  soient  assurtEes  et 
r^ucation  et  I'instruction  des  enfans,  sans  nuire  au  bien-^tre  de  la 
ftmille  et  sanstroubler  la  hit^rarchie  sociale  telle  que  lacomportent  I'ega- 
littJ  civile  et  la  liberttf  politique.' — pp.  60-63. 

The  second  part  of  M.  Girardui's  work  treats  on  a  subject  with 
which^  we  apprehend^  the  ordinary  reader  is  but  little  acquainted—- 
the  secondary,  supplementary,  or  university  education  of  France. 
This  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  under  the  authority  and  influence 
of  the  central  government ;  directly,  or  indirectly  through  the  com- 
munes. We  conceive  that  we  shall  render  an  acceptable  service 
to  our  readers  by  giving  a  rapid  survey  of  this  subject.  Our  author 
includes  under  the  general  head  of  *  university  education,*  first, 
the  secondary  education  (as  contradistinguished  from  the  primary 
<*r  popular) ;  and,  secondly,  the  superior.  The  secondary  educa- 
tion IS  that  of  the  royal  and  communal  colleges,  who  prepare  for 
the  superior  education  in  the  five  faculties  of  theology,  law,  medi- 
cine. 
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cine,  science,  and  letters.  Both  the  royal  and  communal  colleges^ 
as  we  have  said,  are  under  the  public  authorities ;  but  private  esta- 
blishments, distinguished  by  peculiar  success  in  moral  and  reli- 
^ous  training,  or  by  the  activity  and  solidity  of  their  studies^  may 
be  converted  into  colleges  'de  plein  exercice.*  They  remain  pri- 
vate establishments  with  the  pri^41eges  of  state  institutions. 

There  are  forty-two  royal  colleges,  five  in  Paris,  and  one  in 
each  of  the  following  cities  : — Amiens,  Angers,  Auch,  Avignon, 
Bastia,  Besanqon,  Bordeaux,  Bourges,  Caen,  Cahors,  Clermont, 
Dijon,  Douai,  Grenoble,  Le  Puy,  Limoges,  Lyon,  Marseille, 
Metz,  Montpellier,  Moulins,  Nancy,  Nantes,  Nimes,  Orleans, 
Pau,  Poitiers,  Pontivy,  Rcnnes,  Reims,  Rhodez,  Rouen,  Stras- 
bourg, Toulouse,  Tournon,  Tours,  and  Versailles.  The  corn- 
munal  colleges  are  308  in  number,  all  in  connexion  with  the 
central  academy  of  the  department,  but  varying  in  number  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  and  population  of  the  department 

In  the  royal  colleges  the  pupils  receive  the  following  reli^ons 
instruction : — In  the  first  year,  the  History  of  the  Old  Testament, 
in  the  second  that  of  the  New.  Besides  these,  they  learn  the 
Catechism  of  the  diocese,  in  which  they  are  examined  once  a  week 
by  the  almoner.  The  pupils  of  the  sixth,  fifth,  fourth,  and  third 
classes  receive  instruction  in  the  Catechism  every  Thursday  before 
mass.  In  the  second  class,  the  rhetoric  class,  and  the  two  classes 
of  philosophy,  a  Conference  on  religion  is  substituted  for  the  Cate- 
chism. AH  the  classes  learn  some  verses  of  the  Scriptures  every 
day  in  French,  Latin,  or  Greek.  They  likewise  learn,  on  Satur- 
day, the  Gospel  for  the  following  Sunday :  the  elementary  classes 
in  French,  the  sixth  to  the  third  in  Latin,  and  the  higher  classes 
in  Greek.  In  the  elementary  class,  besides  the  sacred  history,  are 
taught  French  and  Latin  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  and 
writing.  In  the  classes  of  letters,  the  professor  teaches  to  the  sixth 
the  sacred  history,  the  Selecta  e  Profanis  ac  de  Viris  illustribus 
urbis  Romae,  fables  of  Phxdrus  compared  with  La  Fontaine, 
ancient  geography,  mythology — writing  and  arithmetic  continued. 
Fifth  class:  selections  from  Justin  and  Cornelius  Nepos,  and  of 
the  Epistolae  ad  Familiarcs  of  Cicero ;  the  elements  of  Greek, 
fables  of  ^sop— ancient  history,  writing  and  arithmetic  continued ; 
living  languages  as  determined  by  each  college.  Fourth  class:  in 
the  morning,  selections  from  Q.  Curtius  and  Livy,  Cicero's  trea- 
tises De  Amidtii  and  De  Senectutc,  selections  from  the  Gyro- 
psedia ;  in  the  evening,  selections  from  the  Eclogues  and  Georgics 
of  Virgil,  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  and  History  of  Rome.  Linear 
drawing,  and  drawing  the  human  figure,  begin  in  this  class,  and 
are  coatiiraed  in  the  rest.  Third  class :  selections  from  Sallust  and 
Xacitiuf,  the  Latin  and  Greek  moralists ;  in  the  evening,  selections 
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from  the  ^neid  and  the  Iliad,  History  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
I^atin  versification ;    French  poetry  illustrative  of  their  studies  i^ 
learned  by  heart.    Second  class :  selections  from  Cicero*a  Oralions 
and  the  Iliad ;  in  the  evening,  selections  from  Horace  and  Uie 
.£neid,  modem  history  (both  this  and  the  History  of  the  Middle 
Ages  with  special  reference  to  the  History  of  France).     Pre- 
paratory class  of  rhetoric :  composition  in  French  and  Latin  narra- 
tive.    Class  of  rhetoric :  morning  class^  Conciones  e  Veieribus 
Historicis  Excerptae,  selections  from  the  Orations  of  Cicero  and 
Demosthenes ;  in  the  evening,  Conciones  Poetice  and  selections 
from  the  Greek  tragedies,  the  principles  of  eloquence  and  the 
roles  of  composition ;  selections  from  French  writers  and  dramatic 
poets  learned  by  heart.     Instruction  in  the  sciences  occupies  the 
two  last  years.     First  year :  the  two  first  parts  of  philosoj^y,  ti|>., 
first,  logic,  and  metaphysics ;  second,  element9  of  mathematioi»  i.  e., 
higher  arithmetic,  geometry,  rectilinear  trigonometry,  first  notions 
of  algebra.     Second  year :  the  last  part  of  philosophy,  a  course 
of  ethics,  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations ;  higher  mathematics, 
comprehending  statics,  algebra,  and  its  application  to  geometry ; 
the  physical  sciences,  chemistry,  and  the  elements  of  astronomy. 
Every  pupil  must  produce,  before  his  admission,  his  register  of 
birth,  and  of  baptism,  if  he  has  not  been  confirmed,  or  received 
his  first  communion;  certificate  of  vaccination ;  certificate  of  good 
conduct  from  the  head  of  the  school  to  which  he  has  belcmged 
before.     The  expenses  are  as  follow :  — The  pension  in  the  royal 
colleges  of  Paris  is  1000  francs,  including  books  as  well  as  tuition, 
but  there  is  an  additional  payment  of  45  francs  to  the  Univer^ 
sity.     In  the  provinces,  the  pension  is  750  francs  in  the  rojral 
colleges  of  the  first  class,  650  in  the  second,  600  in  the  third, 
but  there  is  a  further  payment  of  50  francs  for  books  and  ex-' 
penses.    Each  royal  college  has  thirty  bursarships  or  scholarshipt, 
which  are  differently  divided  into  whole,  three-quarters,  and  half 
of  the  pension.     They  are  usually  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
department.     The  trousseau — the  dress,  linen,  plate,  and  oertaia 
articles  of  furniture,  with  which  each  pupil  is  to  provide  himself — 
is  regulated  by  a  peremptory  statute.     The  course  of  the  studies 
in  the  conununal  colleges  is  very  similar^  though  perhaps  not 
quite  equal  to  that  in  the  royal  colleges. 

The  books  and  editions  used  in  all  the  colleges  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  council  of  the  University.  These  are  selections 
from  most  of  the  classic  authors,  and  editiones  expurgatts  of  some. 
I'he  University  has  not  given  its  sanction  to  any  complete  or 
methodical  work,  or  course  of  moral  or  metaphysical  theology,  but 
the  professors  are  recommended  to  select  what  may  appear  to 
tbam  best  imd  most  suited  to  their  purpose  from  the  following 

writers : — 
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writers : — Among  the  ancients,  the  Dialogues  of  Plato^i  the 
Analytics  of  Aristotle,  the  philosophical  works  of  Cicero.  Amoqg 
the  inoderns : — '  Bacon,  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum  et  Novum  Oxr 
ganon ;  la  Methodc  de  Descartes — ses  Meditations ;  le  chapitre  de 
Pascal  sur  la  Maniere  de  prouver  la  V^rite  et  de  Texposer  ai^[ 
Hommes;  la  Logiquede  Port- Royal;  TEssai  sur  TEntendemen^ 
Hmnain  de  Locke ;  les  Nouveaux  Essais  sur  TEntendement  H^- 
main  de  Leibnitz — sa  Theodicee  ;  Recherche  de  la  Verite^  par 
Mallebranche — ses  Entretiens  Metaphysiques ;  De  T  Existence  de 
Dieu,  par  Fenelon;  De  TElxistence  de  Dieu^  par  Clarke;  la  Lo- 
prique  de  Wolf;  Tlntroduction  de  la  Philosophic,  de  Grayesende; 
Principes  du  Droit  Naturel,  par  Burlamaqui ;  Traite  des  Systemes^ 
r  Art  de  Penser,  la  Logique  de  Condillac ;  Lettrea  d'Euler  a  une 
Princesse  d*Allemagne;  Essai  Analytique  sur  les  Facultes  de 
TAme,  par  Charles  Bonnet.' 

The  superior  educaiion  comprehends  the  Ave  faculties  in  which 
are  conferred  the  degrees  of  bachelor^  licentiate,  and  doctor- 
Theology,  Law,  Medicine,  Letters,  and  Sciences.  There  are 
seven  faculties  of  Theology  established  at  Paris,  Aix,  Bour- 
deaux^  Lyons,  Rouen,  at  Strasburg  for  the  Protestants  of  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg  ( Luthenons),  at  Montauban  for  the  Pro* 
testants  of  the  Helvetic  Confession  (Calvinists).  The  following 
courses  are  gfiven  in  the  faculty  of  theology  at  Paris : — at  the  Sqt* 
bonne :  Doctrine  (dogmc),  morals,  the  Scriptures^  ecclesiastical 
history  and  discipline,  pulpit  eloquence.  Only  a  part  of  these 
courses  are  given  at  the  provincial  faculties.  To  be  a  bachelor  in 
theology  a  man  must  be  twenty  years  old,  be  a  bachelor  of  letters^ 
have  attended  the  theological  courses  for  three  years,  and  maintained 
a  thesis  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  faculty.  The  examinatio)!! 
for  a  licentiate  in  theology  is  the  same  as  for  holy  orders.  Foe 
the  doctor's  degree,  dissertations,  thesps,  and  a  public  lecture  are 
required.  In  the  Protestant  faculty  of  Strasburg  are  six  professor- 
ships :  doctrine,  evangelic  morals,  exegesis,  pulpit  eloquence, 
ecclesiastical  history,  doctrines  of  the  Helvetic  (Augsburg?)  Con- 
fession. It  is  among  the  regulations,  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
language  and  literature  of  Germany  becoming  more  and  more 
necessary  to  the  theologian,  the  scholars  must  prove  that  they 
have  this  qualification  before  they  proceed  to  their  degree.  The 
examinations  for  degrees  are  public.  In  the  Protestant  faculty  a^ 
Montauban  are  likewise  six  professorships  of  theology,  properly 
so  called:  three,  of  evangelical  morals,  doctrine,  ecdesiastictj 
history,  three,  of  philosophy,  of  Hebrew,  of '  haute  Latiniti '  and 

There  are  nine  fiaculties  of  Law :  at  Paris,  Aix,  Caen,  Dijopi, 

Grenoble* 
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Grenoble,  Poitiers,  Rennes,  Strasburg,  and  Toulouse.  The  time 
of  attendance  is  three  years,  with  a  further  special  course  for  the 
doctor  s  degree.  The  study  of  the  first  year  is  the  Institutes  of 
Justinian  and  the  civil  code ;  of  the  second,  civil  code,  criminal 
legislation,  code  of  c'vnl  and  criminal  proceedings,  the  Pandects; 
of  the  third,  civil  code,  commercial  code,  code  of  magistracj 
(droit  administratif ).  The  special  course  for  the  doctor's  d^ree 
is  in  the  history  of  law,  law  of  nations,  constitutional  law  of  France. 
Of  Medicine  there  are  three  faculties :  at  Paris,  Montpellier,  and 
Strasburg.  The  departments  are  distributed  into  circles  of 
faculties  under  these  three  centres.  There  are  likewise  secondary 
schools  of  medicine  in  many  of  the  large  cities.  The  lectures 
must  be  attended  for  four  years ;  and  there  are  five  examinations^ 
which  include  all  the  branches  of  medical  science.  The  candidate 
may  proceed  as  doctor  in  surgery  or  doctor  in  medicine,  or,  on 
certain  conditions,  in  both.  The  pupil  in  the  faculty  of  medicine 
must  be  a  bachelor  of  letters ;  by  a  regulation  of  the  year  1836,  he 
must  likewise  be  a  bachelor  of  science.  This  regulation  has  had 
the  remarkable  effect  of  diminishing,  in  a  very  considerable  d^ree, 
the  number  of  students,  which,  in  the  three  faculties  and  secondary 
schools,  was  1522;  in  1837,  744,  and  in  1838-9,  596.  The  re- 
spectability of  the  profession,  justly  observes  M.  Girardin,  is 
likely  to  gain  rather  than  lose  by  this  defalcation  in  numb«^ 
There  are  also  schools  for  pharmacy  established  in  the  same 
cities  as  the  three  faculties. 

There  are  seven  (nine  ?)  faculties  of  Sciences :  at  Paris,  Bour- 
deaux,  Caen,  Dijon,  Grenoble,  Lyons,  Montpellier,  Strasburg^ 
Toulouse.  The  faculty  of  Sciences  in  Paris  consists  of  two 
branches :  mathematics  and  physics.  The  mathematical  of  three 
courses :  the  differential  and  integral  calculus,  mechanics,  astro- 
nomy. The  physical  of  four  courses :  chemistry,  mineralogy  and 
geology,  botany  and  vegetable  physiology,  zoolc^y  and  physiol<^. 
There  is  a  further  first  course  of  general  and  experimental  physics. 
The  examination  for  the  baccalaureat  differs  according  as  the 
student  intends  to  follow  the  profession  of  medicine,  or  to  confine 
himself  to  science.  To  be  admitted  into  the  faculty  of  Science 
it  is  necessary  to  be  a  bachelor  of  Letters.  The  payments,  we 
should  observe,  for  all  these  courses  are  strictly  regulated  by  the 
ruling  authorities. 

Of  Letters — which  we  see  is  considered  the  primary  faculty, 
the  study  of  which,  and  the  degree,  are  necessary  for  admission 
into  the  others — there  are  faculties  at  Paris,  Besanqon,  Bour- 
deaux,  Caen,  Dijon,  Strasburg,  Toulouse.  In  the  faculty  at 
P^uris  there  are  nine  courses :  Greek  literature,  Latin  eloquence, 
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poetTj,  French  eloquence,  French  poetry,  Philosophy, 
y  of  Philosophy,  Ancient  and  Modem  History,  Ancient 
odem  Geography.  It  is  decided  by  chance  in  which  of 
rranches  the  candidate  for  the  bachelor's  degree  is  to  be 
ed.  The  nine  branches  are  divided  into  three  lists,  and 
t  drawn  from  the  urn,  and  the  candidate  examined  in 
ce  subjects  it  contains.  The  examination  lasts  three 
I  of  an  hour.  To  be  a  bachelor  in  Letters  the  youth 
e  sixteen  years  old,  and  must  have  attended  a  certain 
'  of  courses.  There  is  a  normal  school,  it  should  be 
at  Paris  (Rue  St.  Jacques,  115),  to  provide  instructors 
rfessors  for  all  academies  connected  with  the  University 
loe.  It  is  under  the  especial  control  of  the  minister  of 
nstruction. 

collegiate  education  of  France  may  thus,  as  to  the  age  of 
ils  and  the  kind  of  instruction,  correspond  with  our  great 
schools.  With  the  exception  of  the  philosophical,  and 
1  the  rhetoric  classes,  if  the  programme  is  to  be  taken  as 
ximnm  of  attainment,  they  would  fall  below  our  Eton, 
',  or  Rugby.  The  national  literature  is  made  more  de- 
a  part  of  the  system ;  but  the  classical,  which,  as  with  us, 
roundwork  of  the  whole,  does  not  appear  to  reach  so  high 
und.  If  indeed  we  may  judge  from  their  literature,  the 
r  Greek  is  at  a  low  ebb  in  France.  Many  of  the  most 
ished  writers,  we  will  not  say  condescend,  but  seem  re- 
x>  quote  the  LAtin  translations  of  Greek  authors.  The 
f  Letronne  ranks  very  high,  and  that  of  Boissonade  is  well 

but  these  scholars  stand  almost  alone,  llie  Faculties 
considered  in  some  respects  to  correspond  with  our  Uni- 
r.  But  our  schools  and  colleges  are  an  inseparable  part 
lational  institutions.  They  have  grown  out  of,  and  tended 
y  our  national  character  sdmost  as  much  as  our  laws  and 
tion;  they  are  irregular,  unsystematic,  infinitely  varied 
ig  to  the  impulses  and  necessities  of  the  times;  they 
xmform  to  the  more  profound  changes,  while  at  the  same 
ey  resist  the  momentary  fluctuations,  of  opinion ;  from  a 
astical  tone  they  descend,  by  successive  gradations,  till 
\  met  by  schools  (in  general  private  establishments,  but 
are   now   partially  commenced   in   connexion  with  the 

and  public  institutions)  of  a  more  mercantile  and  prac- 
aracter.  When  they  are  private,  the  pupils  are  liable  to 
rictims  of  shallow  pretension,  superficial  show,  and  bold 
tion,  which  impose  upon  fond  and  weak-minded  parents ; 
general  the  practical  good  sense  of  the  country  refuses  to 
ed,  to  any  great  extent,  on  a  subject  of  such  vital  import* 

ance« 
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ance.  We  have  thus  some  of  the  dangers  and  inconveniencei, 
bat  we  have  all  the  advantages  of  freedom — the  constant  self- 
adaptation  to  the  habits  and  wants  of  the  people. 

But  our  Universities  cannot  be  said  strictly  to  correspond  to  the 
Faculties  of  France^  as,  though  in  theory  we  still  grant  degrees  ia 
law  and  medicine,  as  well  as  in  arts  and  theology,  the  professional 
education  in  the  two  former  departments  is  scarcely  commenced 
in  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  It  is  another  and  most  important  in- 
termediate step  between  the  school  and  the  world.  But  the  ines- 
timable privilege  of  our  universities  is  their  total  independence 
of  the  government.  It  is  right,  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
French  government  to  extend  its  authority  over  the  higher  as  well 
as  the  lower  branches  of  education,  because  without  the  impulse, 
and  without  the  control  of  the  government,  it  would  scajrcely  e|ist ; 
but  for  a  community  like  that  of  England,  where  there  is  perfect 
freedom  but  no  equality,  richly-endowed  universities  are  a^t  onoe 
the  consequence  and  the  safeguard  of  our  most  important  national 
institutions. 

Our  business,  however,  is  not  with  the  educational  system  of 
England,  but  with  that  of  France.  The  two  great  evils  which  M. 
Girardin — and  a  much  greater  man  than  M.  Girardin^  M.  Guimt 
himself — seems  to  have  long  ago  apprehended  with  his  calm  saga- 
city, are  the  centralisation  and  the  uniformity.  This  centralisa- 
tion has  arisen  out  of  the  necessity  of  the  case.  The  uniformity 
of  education  has  appeared  perhaps,  to  the  hasty  and  inexperienced 
observer,  the  best  guarantee  for  political  equality ;  but  if  it  may 
produce  political,  it  cannot  produce  social,  equality.  It  UMiy  give 
to  all  an  equal  right,  an  equal  desire,  in  a  certain  sense  an  equal 
chance,  of  fortune  and  distinction ;  but  where  there  is  not  fortune 
and  distinction  for  all,  it  cannot  give  them  to  all.  It  sends  the 
whole  youth  forth  on  the  same  few  narrow  and  crowded  roads* 
and  prevents  them  from  forming  new  roads,  which  at  least  would 
advance  many  to  the  same  end.  Of  the  immense  mass  of  persons 
in  France,  whether  of  proprietors — so  much  increased  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  last  half-century,  by  the  division  and  subdivision 
of  the  large  estates  of  the  church  and  of  the  nobility — or  of  suc- 
cessful mercantile  men  who  have  made  a  certain  fortune^  and  are 
able,  either  without  any  or  at  some  sacrifice,  to  give  their  sons  a 
collegiate  education — the  greater  part  either  consider  that  they  have 
done  their  duty,  or  are  unable  to  do  more.  They  cast  them  loose  tq 
follow  one  of  the  liberal  professions,  the  law  or  medicine  (\he 
church,  we  fear,  has  few  attractions  for  this  class),  or  to  gam  a 
precarious  livelihood  by  the  public  press,  or  to  solicit  (long,  per- 
]paps>  and  vainly)  employment  in  a  public  office.  Agriculture 
and  commerce  ax@  repudiated  as  beneath  young  men  fifho  are  al 

one 
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nod  to  overleap  many  steps  in  the  social  scale — to  start  at 
eminence,  perhaps  to  the  foremost  seats  in  the  Chamber 
alies,  or  the  rank  and  emoluments  of  ministers-— or  at  least 
bine  in  the  world  of  letters,  and  take  rank  among  the  mil- 
ts of  *  Journalism.'  As  to  those  whose  more  easy  circum- 
«iable  them  to  give  their  sons  the  luxury  of  a  classical 
m — a  luzuryj  and  indeed  a  generous  and  noble  one^  which> 
r  different  social  system,  the  larger  numbers  of  persons  of 
I  fortune,  the  greater  extent  of  our  liberal  professions,  in- 
MIT  still  richly-endowed  and  still  daily  ezpcuiding  Church, 
aong  us,  be  far  more  general — they  arc  too  apt  to  leave 
IS  utterly  ignorant  of  the  management,  at  all  events 
ncapable  of  the  improvement,  of  their  estates  and  for- 
But  if  the  sons  of  this  wealthier  class,  thus  altogether 
ated  from  parental  control,  are  content  to  cast  their  lives 
[UY)w,  to  sacrifice  the  ease  and  respectability  of  their  man- 
i  age  to  a  wild  youth  of  vanity  and  folly— ^this  is  hut  the 
mptatioq  of  rank  and  wealth  committed  to  young  and 
iible  hands — temptations  perhaps  more  dangerous  from 
iter  tendency  of  the  French  to  gather  to  one  brilliant 
Paris,  where  there  must  be  more  than  an  ordinary  pro- 
ind  excess  to  create  that  sensation  which  is  the  ambition 
lection  of  lajeune  France.  It  is  the  far  larger  class  of 
.be  children  of  parents  by  no  means  in  easy  circumstances, 
misjudging  but  natural  tenderness,  have  spared  no  cost 
heir  sons  a  classical  education,  under  the  erroneous  con- 
bat  such  an  education  must  lead  to  fortune — ^it  is  these 
the  victims  of  the  present  system. 

1  breakers  make  the  approach  to  a  coast  or  a  harbour  dangerous, 
oment  sets  up  a  beacon :  here  there  is  no  Avaming  to  the  parents 
ngers  to  which  they  expose  the  destiny  of  their  children ;  no 
ckims  to  them  that  an  education  too  much  the  same  for  all 
nprudently  and  indiscriminately  g^ven,  casts  a  vast  number  of 
*j%  upon  society,  and  perpetuates,  in  the  bosom  of  the  country, 
structive  of  that  well-being  which  arises  out  of  peace  and  order, 
youths !  separated  from  tb^  multitude  by  education,  at  a  distance 
upper  ranks  by  want  of  fortune,  crushed  in  their  intermediate 
f  countless  competitors,  and  obliged,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
le  outward  appearpuice  of  easy  circumstances,  from  a  lingering 
'  respect  for  the  education  they  have  received — tliese  unhappy 
they  are  ambitious,  of  capacity,  and  courage,  have  no  othei: 
but  political  convulsions ;  if  they  are  laborious,  modest,  they 
nselves  to  accept  some  small  employment  of  clerks  (commis) — 
worse  paid  than  artisans  or  day-labourers,  above  which  the 
mrcby  appears  to  place  them,  merely  that  it  may  be  more 
~  eiactinff  towards  them.' 

With 
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With  the  useful  design  of  setting  up  a  beacon  not  merely  to 
warn  the  navigator  of  his  danger,  but  to  g^ide  him  into  the  port, 
M.  Girardin  has  compiled  his  *  Guide  des  Families,'  which  fills 
one-half  of  the  volume  before  us.  The  object  is  to  substitute  a 
good  professional  education  for  the  more  general  system  of  in- 
struction ;  to  induce  parents  to  consider  the  character  and  disposi- 
tion of  their  children  before  they  finally  decide  on  their  destina- 
tion ;  to  inform  them  what  institutions  actually  exist  in  France,  in 
which  they  may  qualify  their  sons  for  their  future  course  of  life ; 
and,  by  showing  how  insufficient  these  establishments  are  for  the 
wants  of  the  country,  to  induce  the  government  and  the  legisla- 
ture to  engraft  such  institutions,  on  a  much  wider  and  more  general 
scale,  upon  the  education  of  the  people. 

In  this  part  of  the  work  a  separate  chapter  is  assigned  to  each 
profession  or  pursuit,  and  the  institutions  connected  with  it 
M,  Girardin  states  what  he  considers  the  natural  qualifications 
requisite  for  success  in  each  line,  with  the  means  which  all  may, 
or  ought  to  be  able  to  command  for  their  improvement. 

1 .  Agriculture.— The  agriculturists  are  divided  into  two  classes: 
husbandmen,  and  farmers  of  their  own  estates  (cultivateurs,  and 
proprietaires  agronomes). 

The  natural  qualifications  for  an  agriculturist  of  the  first  class 
are  strength,  good  sense,  patience.  The  previous  acquirements  for 
this,  as  for  all  classes,  are  the  primary  education  both  of  the  lower 
and  superior  kind,  which  the  state  ought  to  furnish  and  enforce 
on  all  alike.  Their  professional  education  he  would  make  to 
comprehend  book-keeping — ('  A  husbandman,^  he  observes,  *  is  a 
manufacturer  of  corn  and  of  other  commodities :  a  regular  method 
of  keeping  accounts  is  as  imperatively  required  of  him  as  of  a 
shopkeeper') — the  elements  of  geometry,  geology,  physics,  and 
chemistry ;  of  mechanics,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  comparative 
▼alue  of  the  instruments  of  agriculture ;  hydraulics,  for  purposes  of 
hrigation ;  botany,  vegetable  physiology,  zoology,  as  far  as  regards 
the  habits  and  care  of  domestic  animals ;  the  veterinary  art,  domes- 
tic architecture,  and  every  branch  of  domestic  economy.  If  it  be 
objected  that  all  this  knowledge  may  be,  and  in  England  is  per- 
haps, to  a  certain  extent,  practically  and  experimentally  learned, 
or  taught  by  rural  tradition,  the  vast  tracts  of  productive  but  un- 
improved land  in  France  prove  that  there  they  are  neither  so 
taught  nor  so  learned  there. 

There  are  no  institutions  whatever  in  France  accessible  to  the 
husbandman,  where  he  may  learn  to  become  a  scientific  agricul- 
turist. One,  it  seems,  was  established  at  Coetbo  in  Morbihan, 
where  both  the  board  and  instruction  were  gratuitous.  It  differed 
fiom  HofFwil  in  receiving  only  one  class  of  pupils,  who  were  to 

be 
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be  instructed,  both  theoretically  and  practically,  in  all  that  related 
to  rural  concerns.  It  was  also  a  kind  of  normal  school  for  agri- 
cultural teachers.  This  establishment,  however,  has  not  succeeded. 
We  do  not  quite  understand  the  somewhat  enigmatic  causes  of  its 
failure.  *  II  est  a  regretter  qu'il  n  ait  pu  se  soutenir  sur  ses  bases 
primitives,  et  qu  il  ait  rencontre  pour  obstacles  des  interets  person- 
nels irreconciliables  avec  la  haute  pensde  de  desinteressemcnt  et 
de  bien  public  qui  uvait  preside  a  son  6tablissement.* — ^p.  173. 
There  is  no  other  institution  of  the  same  nature,  though  M.  Gir- 
ardin  mentions,  under  this  head,  the  royal  veterinary  schools  of 
Lyons,  Alfort,  and  Toulouse. 

For  the  agricultural  proprietors,  farmers  of  their  own  estates, 
M.  Girardin  would  require  as  previous  qualifications,  a  spirit  of 
order  and  of  observation,  perseverance  and  foresight,  and  the  art 
of  management.     Besides  the  primary  education  of  the  first  and 
second  class — they  should  receive  a  superior  elementary  instruc- 
tion,   in  rural    and    commercial   law,    statistics,    natural   history,    ' 
breeding  and  improvement  of  cattle,  rural  architecture  and  me- 
chanics.    There  are  three  institutions  of  this  nature  in  France — 
of  course  utterly  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  this  large  class — 
but    furnishing,    in    some    degree,    a   model   for   scientific   and 
experimental  schools  of  agriculture.     One  is  at  Grignon,  near 
Neaulphe  (Seine  et  Oise).     It  is  a  farm  of  500  acres,  of  very 
Various  soil,  with  wood  of  different  kinds,  water-courses,  a  large 
lake  or  piece  of  water,  irrigated  water-meadows;  all  inventions  in 
agricultural  implements  and  machinery  are  brought  to  trial ;  the 
iarm-yard  contains  every  kind  of  cattle,  teams  of  all  sorts  and 
breeds — Swiss,  Norman,   and   cross-breeds  of  bulls  and   cows; 
lOOO  heail  of  sheep.  Merinos,  English,  Artesian,  Solognese,  Ven- 
domese,  with  all  the  cross-breeds ;  swine  of  the  English,  Anglo- 
.Ajnerican,  and  Anglo*  Chinese  breeds;  threshing-machines  of  the 
best  kind,  a  cheese-dairy,  a  botanic  garden,  a  nursery  garden,  an 
orchard,  and  mulberry  plantations.    The  course  of  instruction  lasts 
Xwa  years.  In  the  first  year  are  taught : — 1.  elementary  mathema- 
Tics  applied  to  mensuration,  taking  plans  and  levels ;  2.  topography 
and   drawing;    3.  practical    elementary   physics   and  chemistry, 
practical  botany  and  vegetable  physiology,  as  applied  to  cultiva- 
tion and  planting;  4.  first  principles  of  the  veterinary  art;   6. 
rational  principles  of  .cultivation  and  farming ;  6.  principles  of 
rural  economy,  employment  of  capital^  and  internal  management 
of  farms.     In  the  second  year  are  taught : — 1.  principles  of  bus* 
bandry  in  their  application  to  the  art  of  production  and  its  em- 
ployment;   2.  mathematics,   as   applied   to   mechanics  and  hy- 
draolicsy  and  the  elements  of  astronomy ;  3.  physics  and  chemistry 
applied  lo  the  analysis  of  earths^  waters^  manures^  &&>  distillation^ 
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and  the  economical  employment  of  heat ;  4.  mineralt^  and  geo- 
logy, applied  to  the  use  of  various  fossil  substances,  boring  and 
ttnicing  wells;  5.  culture  of  the  kitchen  garden  and  orchard, 
woodman's  craft,  and  the  knowledge  of  useful  or  destructive  in- 
jects ;  6.  rural  architecture,  as  applied  to  building;s,  roads^  water- 
dams,  and  drains,  &c.,  making  of  lime,  mortar,  cement,  &c. ;  7. 
law,  as  relates  to  property  in  land  ;  8.  principles  of  hygiene  for 
men  and  animals.  All  these  courses  are  illustrated  by  practical 
experiments,  in  winter  and  in  summer.  The  pupils  are  taught  to 
gtdde  the  plough  and  to  use  other  implements  of  husbandry,  ami 
to  study  all  the  details  of  the  internal  management.  The  pupils 
are  free  pupils  or  house-boarders :  the  first  must  be  twenty,  the 
latter  fifteen  years  old.  The  pension  for  free  pupils  is  1500 
francs ;  for  house -boarders  1 300,  with  300  more  for  a  separate 
apartment.  There  are  twenty-five  scholarships  of  300  francs 
given  for  house-boarders.  Each  pupil  brings  his  trousseau^  The 
Institut  Agricolc  of  Rovillc  appears  to  be  a  much  smaller  esta- 
blishment. That  of  Grand  Jouan  (Loire  Inferieure)  is  situated 
in  a  department  which  contains  a  vast  deal  of  heath  and  shifting 
sand.  It  has  a  more  extensive  farm  than  Grignon ;  it  has  500 
hectares  of  land  of  every  kind  of  quality:  and  the  object  is  to 
bring  this  into  cultivation.  It  professes  to  teach — 1st,  practical, 
2d,  theoretic  agriculture.  There  are  courses  of  lectut«s  appa- 
rently as  extensive,  though  differing  in  some  parts  from  those  of 
Grignon.  The  expense  is  ^50  francs  per  quarter.  The  pupils 
remain  two,  three,  or  four  years,  according  to  their  capacity  and 
progress.  There  is  also  a  course  of  agriculture  in  the  Conser- 
vAtoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers  at  Paris,  and  an  Ecole  Royale 
Forestifere  at  Nancy. 

We  pass  over  the  chapters  on  Arts  et  Metiers,  or  mechanics 
and  artisans,  that  on  Trading  and  Merchants,  and  the  two  profes- 
sions of  Law  and  Medicine,  all  of  which  contain  much  useful 
iilformation  and  much  sensible  adrice.  We  turned  with  curiosity 
to  the  head  of  Letters,  and  with  anxiety  to  that  of  Theology — 
the  Clergy.  On  the  former,  however,  M.  Girardin  is  unex- 
pectedly brief ;  his  adrice  is  almost  summed  up  in  one  old  truism-^ 
viz.y  that  in  this  course  of  life  'mediocrity  is  synonymous  with 
misery.*  The  great  school  for  this  class  is  the  CoU^^  of  France 
in  Paris,  which  unites  names  of  the  highest  European  feme  both 
ill  science  and  literature: — In  science — Binet,  Laeroix,  Biot, 
Savart,  Majendie,  Thenard,  Elie  de  Beaumont;  in  Gr^k — 
BcMssonade  and  Letronne ;  in  Oriental  Literature — Des  Granges, 
Stanislas  Julien  and  Boumouf;  with  Michelet  on  History^ 
and  tlierminier  on  Law. 

M.  Girardin  appears  deeply  penetrated  with  tiie  impoitattce 
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gion>  and  of  the  influence  of  the  clei^y  on  the  general  educa- 
regeneration  of  France.     But  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 

le  writes  in  a  tone  of  discouragement  and  despondency. 

,  he  says,  who  estimate  earthly  enjoyments  at  their  i-cal 

may  render  great  service  to  their  country  by  devoting  great 
to  the  Christian  ministry : — 

sDe  heureuse  et  rapide  ri^genc^ration  n'opererait  pas  chez  un 

CBs&i  de  vieillesse  Vhomme  de  talent  qui,  animtS  du  z^le  de  la 

de  Dieu,  comprendrait  ce  que  le  Christianisme  doit  6tre  k  une 

oi!i  tontes  les  iddes  tendent  k  I'application  des  ces  deux  principes 

entaux  de  notre  religion  selon  TEvangile — Vegalitk  et  la  frater- 

r  homrnes  I    II  aurait  saisi  le  seul  moyen  d^assurer  le  triompbe 

ligion  et  de  lui  rendre  son  premier  ^lat.' — p.  315. 

protest,  as  we  have  always  protested,  against  this  degra- 
of  Christianity  to  a  vulgar  principle  of  democracy.     The 
y  of  man^  it  is  true,  is   a  fundamental  principle  of  the 
;  but  it  is  not  a  social,  a  worldly  equality  of  rank,  of  posi- 
r  fortune,  or  even  of  political  rights,  with  which  it  has  no 
a ;  it  is  an  equality  in  the  sight  of  God,  an  equality  in  the 
gs  and  pririleges  of  the  gospel ;  in  the  humanismg  and 
ing  graces  of  the  Christian  character,  the  true  happiness  on 
the  consolation  in  sorrow,  the  conscious   immortality  in 
the  eternal  life  in  Christ  Jesus  ;  the  redemption  through 
ne  Sariour,  the  sanctification  by  the  same  Spirit ;  the  ever- 
Uessedness  in  the  presence  of  the  same  Universal  Father. 
:es  mankind  indeed  in  one  brotherhood,  but  by  far  finer  and 
(abtle  links  than  is  implied  by  the  tainted  word  fraternity  ; 
tint  of  evangelic  charity  which  blends  into  one  the  Church 
rist  throughout  the  world ;  of  which  the  source  and  well- 
is  common  prayer,  the  action  benevolence,  the  affection 
)  all  mankind. 

i  Ecclesiastical  ministry  worthily  filled,  M.  Girardin  asserts 
noblest  of  professions;  yet  it  is  not,  he  says,  and  in 
he  says  truly,  by  any  means  lightly  to  be  recommended 
Its.  In  his  opinion  it  is  peculiarly  suited  for  those  who, 
'  been  tried  by  the  misfortmies  of  life,  have  been  supported 
vdy  faith,  who  are  no  longer  bound  by  any  earthly  tie,  and 
lerefore  prepare  themselves  by  study  and  reflection  for  the 
leautifui  mission  of  man,  speaking  to  the  people  from  the 
the  language  of  Christianity,  without  making  it  lose  the 
y  with  which  it  has  been  arrayed  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
k  and  the  great  Christian  orators.  But  what  hope  is  there 
lie  30,000  parishes  of  France  will  be  supplied  with  men 
isciplined  in  the  chastening  school  of  adversity,  and  at  the 
ime  elevated  above  the  depression  and  despondency  of  that 
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state  by  pure  Christian  faith  ?  The  mass  of  the  clergy  must  be 
trainetlby  education  for  their  sublime,  but,  we  fear,  ill-rewarded, 
and  as  far  as  respects  worldly  distinction,  inglorious  career.  The 
government  appears  in  some  degree  sensible  to  the  importance  and 
the  difficulty  of  the  question.  A  million  of  livres  is  devoted  to 
scholarships  attached  to  the  diocesan  seminaries.  But  from  what 
class  are  the  candidates  for  the  ministry  to  be  sought  ?  WTiere  arc 
to  be  found  those  high  and  precious  qualifications  which  M.  Girar- 
din  justly  demands  from  those  who  aspire  to  this  sacred  office? — 
simplicity  of  tastes ;  humility  of  spirit ;  resignation  and  force  of 
character;  charity;  the  love  of  study  and  of  truth.  Our  author 
has  not  been  able  to  shrink  from  this  unavoidable  question.  The 
immense  spiritual  militia  necessary  for  all  the  parishes  of  the 
kingdom  '  can  only  be  recruited  from  the  same  sources  as  the 
army  ;*  in  other  words,  the  lowest  order  of  the  community.  In 
some  respects,  we  agree  with  M.  Girardin,  this  may  be  of  direct 
advantage.  The  religious  impulse  once  given,  and  given  in  the 
right  direction,  it  will  l)e  desirable,  and  even  necessary,  that  the 
clergy,  who  are  to  pass  their  days  in  a  secluded  hamlet,  among 
rude  and  uninstructed  peasants,  performing  very  laborious  and 
painful  duties  on  a  scanty  stipend,  should  b^  taken  from  a  class 
among  whom  ease  and  luxury  arc  unknown  ;  of  simple  and  unam- 
bitious manners,  and  raised  above  the  general  level  only  by  their 
sanctity  of  character  and  superior  Christianity  of  mind  and  con- 
versation. We  shall  not  be  suspected  of  disp«iraging  those  lowly 
men,  who  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles  have  arisen  in  the 
Christian  Church  ;  some  of  whom  have  at  once  seized,  as  of  un- 
doubted right,  the  highest  stations ;  or  in  a  lower  sphere  have 
instinctively,  as  it  were,  displayed  the  purest  gentility  of  manners. 
Christian  courtesy,  and  dignity  ;  and  so  have  taken  their  place  in 
the  high  and  acknowledged  aristocracy  of  \irtuc  and  benevolence. 
But — taking  this  portion  of  the  population  of  France  according 
to  M.  Girardin 's  own  description — it  is  no  encouraging  prospect 
that  this  class  are  to  supply  the  mass  of  the  clergy,  who  are  to 
officiate  in  a  community  at  once  in  a  high  state  of  civilisation, 
and,  as  regards  peace  and  good  order,  in  a  semi-barbarous  con- 
dition— a  community  either  sunk  in  apathy  or  actuated  by  violent 
and  uncontrolled  passions.  Religion  itself,  unless  it  becomes  a 
passion,  will  scarcely  find  active  or  self-denying  proselytes  for 
its  senice ;  it  will  be  a  fierce,  and  probably  an  ignorant  fanati- 
dsm,  or  nothing.  The  difficulty  we  fear  is  immeasurably  in- 
creased by  the  political  state  of  the  country,  and  the  apparent 
impracticability  of  dissevering  religious  from  social  passions  and 
interests.  There  can  be  no  doubt  what  would  be  the  wise — 
the  Christian  course — for  the  clergy  of  France  at  the  present 

juncture. 
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joncture.  To  stand  aloof  in  resolute  dignity,  and  in  secluded 
deiotioo  to  the  purely  spiritual  part  of  their  mission,  and 
refme  to  mingle  with  any  of  the  contending  factions  of  the  state 
—to  be  neither  Bourbonist  nor  Repubhcan ;  to  repudiate,  ivith 
the  nme  fixed  determination,  a  La  Mennaus,  with  his  turbulent 
(he  calls  it  Evangelical)  democracy,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  odier,  a  school  whose  leaders  we  respect  too  highly  to  name 
in  connexion  with  that  restless  zealot ;  who  themselves  enamoured 
of  the  poetry — ^the  poetry  in  stone  and  on  canvass— of  the  thirteenth 
century,  think  it  possible  to  reconstruct,  in  the  present  day,  the  vsyst 
and  universal  Cathedral  of  Romish  worship —  at  the  same  time  that 
they  would  bring  back  much  of  the  power  of  the  ancient  monarchy. 
On  one  part  of  this  great  question,  the  events  of  the  last  twenty-five 
jfears,  and  the  unpopular  position  in  which  the  clergy  of  France  now 
stand  with  a  large  and  powerful  part  of  the  community,  have  read 
a  painful  but  instructive  lesson.  Nothing  can  have  been  more 
unhappy  or  more  fatal  to  the  real  interests  of  religion  than  the 
idenmcation  of  the  Church  of  France  witli  the  ultra- Royalist 
fsity.  It  was  natural,  perhaps,  that  those  before  whose  memory 
still  swam  the  remote  but  ineffaceable  images  of  the  Revolution^- 
in  whose  ears  were  yet  ringing  the  feeble  cries  of  their  brethren, 
]lfauiged  into  the  river — or  who  had  hardly  dared  to  avert  their 
aght,  in  the  days  when  the  thousand  eyes  of  suspicion  catered 
for  the  guillotine,  from  the  orgies  of  the  goddess  of  Reason — ^it 
ms  natural  for  these  to  consider  the  only  hope  of  religion  as  rest- 
ing on  the  strength  of  the  throne ;  it  was  natural,  it  was  pardon- 
aUe — but  still,  as  a  question  not  merely  of  common  expediency, 
bat  of  hig^  Christian  prudence,  it  was  much  to  be  regretted ;  and 
adversity,  however  sometimes,  is  not  always  the  best  school  for 
Wisdom. — And  what  were  the  measures  adopted  to  win  back  to 
Ae  ancient  faith  and  its  observances  a  people  deeply  tainted  with 
iireligion,  or  trained  in  the  reckless  discipline  of  long  and  unre- 
ttained  military  licence  ? 

The  better  course  would  assuredly  have  been  to  have  kept  the 
Titoal,  as  far  as  possible,  within  consecr<ated  precincts;  to  have 
hroDght  it  into  collision  as  seldom  as  might  be  with  the  angry 
pasuons  and  deep-rooted  prejudices  of  the  mass.  It  should  have 
lemained,  where  it  was  secure  from  insult,  if  not  sure  to  command 
veneration.  It  should  not  have  paraded  itself  through  the  streets, 
where  its  presence  excited  mockery,  or  led  processions  through  a 
population  in  which  scorn  and  hatred  were  but  ill  suppressed. 
Within  the  churches  everything  should  have  been  done  to  preserve 
*n  impressive,  and,  as  far  as  might  be,  an  attractive  majesty — all 
dioold  have  been  studied  which  is  so  imposing  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  ceremonial,  the  habits,  the  gorgeous  altar,  the  proces- 
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sionals^  the  music,  the  preaching  itself — the  Masses,  sometimes  in 
the  blaze  of  noonday,  sometimes  in  the  solemn  twilight,  sometimes 
at  the  deep  and  serious  midnight.  There  Religion  should  have 
remained  in  its  profound  mystery,  to  which,  at  first,  perhaps  the  few 
would  slowly  and  timidly  have  gathered ;  but  which  would  gradually 
have  drawn  within  its  sphere,  and,  what  is  still  more  important, 
have  retained  as  serious  and  conscientious  proselytes,  all  who  in 
the  trials  of  life  could  find  no  refuge  but  the  altar — in  its  sor- 
rows no  consolations  but  from  the  Christian  Gospel ;  all  who, 
w}ien  the  sublime  truths  of  Christianity  were  thus  divested  of  that 
which  clashed  with  their  blind,  it  is  true,  but  deep-seated  preju- 
dices, would  have  rendered  it  their  tardy,  but  not  less  sincere, 
homage.  But  this  calm  and  dignified  course  was  not  that  gene- 
rally pursued.  There  was  an  attempt  to  awe  the  people  into  re- 
ligion by  ceremonies  which  had  lost  all  their  awfulness.  No  doubt, 
in  countries  still  unshakenly  Roman  Catholic,  the  procession  of  the 
Host  through  the  streets,  the  sudden  cessation  before  its  presence 
of  all  worldly  business — the  silence  at  once  of  the  hum  of  traffic, 
the  laugh  of  pleasure,  the  scream  of  contention — ^the  whole  multi- 
tude falling  at  once  on  their  knees — must  confirm  the  devotional 
feeling.  Every  act  of  faith  increases  the  energy  and  intensity  of 
faith.  But  when  the  Host  was  carried  through  ranks  of  soldiers, 
whose  only  principle  of  veneration  was  obedience  to  regimental 
orders ;  when  it  passed,  as  we  have  seen  it,  through  file  after  file, 
some  listlessly  leaning  on  their  muskets  in  undisguised  weariness 
at  the  whole  affair — some  in  whose  eyes  might  be  seen  the 
twinkling,  and  on  their  lips  the  slight  curl,  of  ill -suppressed 
acorn — some  whose  sullen  aspect  betrayed  still  moroser  feelings ; — 
while  the  general  population,  at  least  in  Paris,  stood  looking  on  as 
they  would  at  any  other  spectacle — this,  instead  of  enforcing  invo- 
luntary reverence  from  the  hard  and  unbelieving,  would  at  least 
have  an  unfavourable  effect  on  the  wavering,  and  would  weaken 
rather  than  confirm  the  devotion  of  the  believer.  It  was  all  too 
much  an  affair  of  government  and  police ;  and,  where  government 
was  unpopular,  and  the  police  searching  and  oppressive,  it  could 
not  but  share  in  the  impopularity,  and  appear  at  best  but  as  a 
solemn  mockery. 

The  clergy  themselves,  in  their  outward  approaches  to  a 
people  thus  in  great  degree  alienated  from  them,  should  have 
confined  themselves,  as  far  as  possible,  to  those  gentle  and  well- 
timed  ministrations  of  which  the  hardest  heart  cannot  but  feel  the 
holiness,  the  sublimity,  the  Christianity.  Of  these  blessed  offices, 
such  is  the  commanding  sanctity  of  our  religion,  the  worst,  in  the 
worst  days  of  revolutionary  madness,  in  theory  at  least,  admitted 
the  beauty;  and  when  they  would  abandon  themselves  to  the 

spontaneous 
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spontaneous  and  yet  imdistorted  emotions  of  the  heart,  could  not 
be  ^vitnesses  without  admiration.     The  ministers  of  Christ  should 
have  been  by  the  ])ed  of  sickness,  to  soothe ;  in  the  house  of  sor- 
row, in  the  dwelling  of  the  orphan  and  the  widow,  at  least  (when 
in  their  poverty  they  could  give  no  more)  to  give  the  sympathy, 
the  consolation,  the  hope  of  faith.     Their  G^el  should^  as  of 
old,  have  been  addressed  to  the  poor;  and  the  blessedness  pro- 
mised to  those  that  mourn  should  be  turned  to  the  account  of  Him 
who  chastens  us  for  our  profit.     They  should  have  gone  about 
not  so  much  in  authority  as  in  love ;  not  evidently  aiming  at  their 
lost  power,  but  rather  at  the  disinterested  promotion  of  the  pure 
evangelic  spirit.      We  fear  that  the  conduct  especially  of  the 
missionaries,   who  were  at  one  time  spread  in  restless  activity 
throughout  France,  was  anything  rather  than  in  this  winning  and 
conciliatory  spirit.     Everywhere  they  set  up,  at  every  cross-road 
and  turning,  their  flaring,  new-painted  crucifixes.     Now,  in  a  be- 
lieving country,  where  such  symbols  have  been  of  ancient  and 
immemorial  usage ;  where  the  crucifixes  themselves,  overgrown 
perhaps  with  moss  and  weather-stained  with  age,  have  been  hal- 
lowed by  the  reverence  of  successive  generations;  where  the  pe- 
destals have  been  worn  by  the  genuflexions,  the  burning  kisses, 
and  the  tears  of  true  worshippers  :  all  this,  though  to  the  sterner 
judgment  but  image- worship  of  the  Redeemer,  still,  as  in  the  former 
case,  could  not  but  deepen  faith  by  its  constant  exercise,  and  make 
devotion  more  devout ;  the  very  rudeness  of  the  art  speaks  of 
antiquity,  and  shows  that  it  is  a  venerable  relic  of  the  piety  of 
former  days.     But  when  these  images  were  all  glaringly  new,  with 
every  agonising  circumstance  aggravated  by  the  very  clumsiest 
hewer  in  wood,  who,  by  the  help  of  the  brightest  vermilion,  and 
the  prodigal  use  of  all  the  highest  and  most  strongly  contrasted 
colours,  contrived  to  unite  only  the  painfulness  of  truth  with  the 
coarsest  unreality,  we  may  judge,  by  their  distressing  effect  on  a 
religious  Protestant,  what  must  have  been  their  startUng  and  re- 
volting effect  on  men  devoid  of  religion.  We  question  whether  the 
rudest  peasant,  who  had  passed  through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  these 
times  with  his  faith  imscathed,  would  behold  such  images  without 
some  revulsion — unless,  indeed,  he  chanced  to  look  at  them  with 
something  of  political  rejoicing  at  the  triumph  of  the  old  royalist 
party.   And  as  if  the  people  of  France  had  not  vices  enough  calmly 
to  argue  down,  as  if  the  stem  spirit  of  indiscriminate  anathema  was 
the  Isjiguage  best  calculated  to  retrieve  their  lost  influence,  the  mis- 
sionaries chose  as  a  chief  subject  of  their  condemnatory  preaching 
the  old,  national,  and,  we  believe,  generally  innocent,  amusement 
of  the  people.     If  we  are  to  trust  Paul  Louis  Courier,  which  cer- 
tmiy  wa  do  not  without  much  resenration,  their  most  earnest 
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endeavours  were  employed  to  suppress  village  dancing.  Courier, 
of  course,  did  not  neglect  the  opportunity  of  cutting  them  to  the 
quick  with  the  sharp  edge  of  his  finely-polished  satire. 

However  they  may  secretly  deplore  it,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  clergy  of  France,  to  fulfil  their  beneficent  mission  with 
any  hope  of  success,  must  acquiesce  in  the  existing  order  of 
things.  Without  loweiing  themselves  to  a  vulgar  democratic  tone, 
and  speaking  no  language  but  that  of  a  pure,  earnest,  enlight- 
ened Christianity,  they  may  show  that  the  blessings  of  their 
religion  are  entirely  independent  of  and  superior  to  political  cir- 
cumstances. By  going  back  to  the  original  and  vital  essence  of 
Christianity,  the  establishment  of  principles,  the  forming  disposi- 
tions, bridling  passions,  disciplining  affections^  without  immediate 
regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times  or  the  prevailing  pre- 
judices; by  viewing  their  flocks  as  Christians  and  responsible 
beings  before  God  rather  than  as  royalists  or  republicans^  they 
will,  in  fact,  far  better  attain  their  worldly  end — ^promote  good 
order  and  law  with  more  remote,  perhaps,  but  surer  efficacy. 
There  is  truth  and  wisdom  in  the  following  observations  of 
M.  Girardin.  We  leave  them  in  the  original  language,  as  we 
would  not,  above  all,  weaken  the  remarkable  statement  as  to  the 
present  condition  and  tenure  of  royalty  in  France : — 

•  En  France,  la  souverainet^  du  peuple  est  un  fait  victorieux  qu*il  est 
infiniment  moins  dangereux  de  reconnaitre  que  de  meconnaitre.  As- 
Burthuent  la  valcur  du  principe  peut  6tre  discutee,  contestee,  mais  non 
pas  la  rt^aliU^  du  fait.  La  socit^tt^  se  gouverne,  elle  n'est  plus  gouvemee ; 
le  pouvoir  monarchique  n*a  plus  qu'un  soufile ;  il  u'existe  plus  que  par 
une  dernierc  prerogative,  qu'il  est  constamment  mcnact^  de  perdre, 
I'h^rMittS !  A  cet  ?gard  il  nc  faut  done  plus  se  faire  d'illusious ;  il  nc 
reste  h  la  royautt^  dtJpouillt^e  du  diad^me  qu'une  couronne  dVpines. 

•  Cet  ^tat  de  choses  doit  appeler  toute  rattention  du  jeune  clerg^  ;  il 
ne  faut  plus  songer  h  contenir  par  la  resistance  matJrielle  le  torrent 
dtoocratique ;  on  s'e'puiserait  en  vains  efforts ;  il  ne  faut  plus  penser 
qu'k  le  diriger  habilement  par  le  dtfveloppement  du  sentiment  religieux, 
par  I'ascendant  de  la  raison,  par  la  supreme  loi  du  bien  public.  Puisque 
le  pouvoir  n'a  plus  &  sun  service  la  force  materielle,  que  de  moins  il  ait 
pour  auxiliaire  la  force  spirituelle ! 

•  Un  admirable  avenir  nous  parait  reservtJ  cu  France  au  clerge  catho- 
lique,  s'il  sait  le  comprcndre,  s'il  sait  dignement  s'y  preparer,  s'il  sait 
aVlever  par  la  science  h  la  hauteur  de  la  mission  ^  laquellc  il  est  appele 
par  le  developpement  de  la  democratie,  s'il  sait  eufui  apprendre  k  parler 
avec  Eloquence  et  simplicitt^  le  laugage  qui  soumet  la  multitude  en  la 
relevant  h  ses  propres  yeux,  en  s'emparant  de  ses  passions  et  en  en- 
noblissant  ses  instincts.' — pp.  318,  319. 

With  regard  to  education,  the  course  of  the  clergy  appears  per- 
fectly clear — to  befriend  and  advance  it  by  all  their  influence.    It  is 

quite 
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qmtc  manifest  that  in  France  it  cannot  and  will  not  be  placed  alto- 
jfether  under  their  control ;  as  a  body,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
we  do  not  think  that  they  are  themselves  sufficiently  advanced  to 
be  entrusted  with  such  a  charge;  they  have  enough  to  do  in  their 
own  more  important  department ;  their  position  in  the  new  order 
of  society^  their  duties,  their  poverty,  their  yet  suspected  influence, 
most  leave  them  no  higher  an  office  than  auxiliaries,  rather  than 
tlircctors,  of  the  popular  instruction;  but  by  becoming  useful, 
Kslous,  and  sincere  auxiliaries,  by  maintaining  not  merely  a  good 
[inderstanding,  but  a  feeling  of  sympathy  and  concord  with  the 
KJiooImaster,  they  will  obtain  a  directing  and  controlling  power, 
the  more  efficient  because  less  felt;  by  showing  no  unworthy 
ieilousy,  they  will  secure,  in  the  schoolmaster,  a  friend  instead 
)f  a  rival,  who,  far  from  refusing  them  a  share  in  the  attention, 
Hthe  respect,  in  the  heart  of  his  pupils,  will  perceive  how  his  own 
eaons  are  elevated,  improved,  by  being  blended  with  religion. 

But  we  must  not  pursue  this  subject;  we  will  only  add  that 
M.  Girardin's  book  likewise  contains  an  account  of  the  military 
MJiools  of  France,  for  the  navy  as  well  as  the  army,  and  the  en- 
^eering.  These,  we  doubt  not,  are  excellent.  He  has  one 
cbapter  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  public  men,  from  whom  he 
demands  qualifications  which  we  fear  might,  if  severely  exacted, 
repel  many  who  aspire  to  be  statesmen  in  England  as  well  as  in 
Pnnce.  The  aptitude  for  this  high  mission  is  only  'esprit 
fiHe — jugement  sur — ^pr^sence  d' esprit — volonte  ferme— carac- 
tiie  conciliant — ^haute  moralite.*  What  would  be  the  eflTect  of 
the  application  of  this  test  to  the  cabinets  of  Europe?  M.  Gi- 
nodin  considers  that  professional  instruction  for  public  life  exists 
in  Paris, — *  k  peu  de  chose  pres — mais  rien  n'est  coordonne,  rien 
n'est  obligatoire/  The  principal  sources  of  instruction  for  his 
ynng  statesman  would  be  the  higher  lectures  delivered  in  the 
Cdlege  of  France.  In  the  following  list  there  are  some  names 
thich  would  command  universal  respect  :— 

•Ainsi  rEconomie  Politique,  que  devraient  savoir  t^galement  le  chef 


publics  enfin,  k  quelqi 
tioD  qu'ils  appartienuent,  est  professee  au  Col^ge  de  France,  les  Mardi 
etSamedi,  par  M.  Rossi ;  et  au  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Mtftiers,  par 
U*  Blanqui,  atnt^. 

•  La  Philosophie  cat  profesM^e  k  la  Faculty  des  Lettres,  par  M.  Valette, 
nippleant  dc  M.  Laromiguiere ;  par  M.  Porct,  suppyant  cleM.  Cousin ; 
*tpar  M.  Jouffroy,  suppleant  de  M.  Royer-Collard. 

*  L'Histoire  est  profcssiJe  au  College  dc  France,  Ics  Lundi  et  Jeudi, 

I«r  M.  Michelet ;  a  la  Facultti  des  Lettres,  par  M.  LacretcUe,  et  par 

M.  Lcnoraiant,  supplt^ant  de  M.  Guizot. 
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'  L'Histoire  des  legislations  compares  est  professee  au  Collt^ge  de 
France,  les  Mardi  et  Samedi,  par  M.  Lherminier. 

*  L'Histoire  du  Droit  de  la  Nature  et  des  Gens  est  professee,  les 
Lundi  et  Vendredi,  au  Colltfge  de  France,  par  M.  de  Portetz,  et  a  la 
Facult($  de  Droit  de  Paris,  par  M.  P.  Royer-Collard. 

*  Le  Droit  Administratif  est  professee  a  la  Faculte  de  Droit  de  Paris, 
par  M.  le  Baron  de  Gtfrando,  conseiller  d'etat. 

*  L'Histoire  du  Droit  est  professtfe  k  la  Facultt^  de  Droit  de  Paris,  par 
M.  Poncelet. 

'  Jje  Droit  Constitutionnel  Fran^ais  est  professtJe  a  la  Faculte  de  Droit 
de  Paris,  par  M.  Rossi. 

*  L'Eloquence  Fran^aise  est  professee  a  la  Faculte  des  Lettres,  par  M. 
GtSrusez,  supplt^ant  de  M.  Villemain. 

'  La  Gtk)graphie  est  profess^  k  la  Faculte  des  Lettres,  par  M.  Gui- 
gniaut/— pp,  397,  398. 

M.  Girardin  and  others  would  propose  to  erect  a  new  faculty 
under  the  appellation  of  *  Faculte  des  Sciences  Politiques  et 
Administratives. ' 

We  have  thus  laid  before  our  readers  the  present  state  of  edu- 
cation in  France,  with  what  appear  to  us,  in  many  respects, 
wise  ?ind  enlightened  suggestions  for  its  improvement.  As  to  the 
exact  truth  of  the  statements  of  M.  Girardin,  and  the  practicabi- 
lity of  his  measures,  we  are  content  to  wait  the  sounder  and  better 
informed  judgment  of  that  calm  and  ss^acious  statesman  who  now 
takes  the  lead  in  the  administration  of  France.  Often  as  the  noble 
lines  of  Virgil  have  been  cited,  and  sometimes  on  unworthy  occa- 
sions, we  are  so  struck  with  the  justice  of  their  application  to  M. 
Guizot  at  the  present  juncture  that  we  cannot  but  recall  them  to 
the  minds  of  our  readers : — 

^  Ac  veluti  magna  in  populo  quum  ssepe  coorta  est 
Seditio,  seevitque  animis  ignobile  vulgus ; 
Jamque  faces  et  saxa  volant ;  furor  arma  ministrat : 
Turn,  fietaie  gravem  ac  meritis  si  fort^  virum  quern 
Conspexere,  sUent,  arrectisque  auribus  adstant ; 
lUe  regit  dictis  animos,  et  pectora  mulcet.' 

But  the  storm  is  lulled,  not  allayed :  the  depths  of  the  oceaa^ 
are  yet,  and  must  be  still,  we  fear,  for  some  time,  in  a  state  o€ 
angry  and  dangerous  fermentation.     The  only  permanent  change 
in  national  character  can  be  wrought  by  national  education.     To 
flns  subject  the  penetrating  mind  of  M .  Guizot,  enlightened  by 
the  study  of  mankind  in  the  pages  of  history,  has  been  especially 
devoted.     To  him  we  look  with  confidence  that  all  will  be  done, 
and  well  done,  which  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  the  national 
character,  the  condition  of  the  people,  permit  to  be  achieved  by 
an  upright  and  patriotic  minister. 

Art. 
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Art.  V. — Fugitive  Verses,    By  Joanna  Baillie.     London.   1840. 

TN  a  late  article  in  this  Journal  on  some  of  the  most  distin- 
-^  guished  living  authoresses  of  our  country,  we  observed  that 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Joanna  Baillie  was  designcKily  omitted.  She 
stood  alone  and  aloof  from  the  rest,  and  needed  neither  praise 
nor  notice.  The  celebrity  which  fixed  the  attention  of  our  boy- 
hood— 

Cui  nostra  primo  paruit  auspid 

JEtoi,— 

and  which  has  long  since  ripened  into  an  enduring  fame,  seemed 
to  wave  away  the  periodical  critic  from  this  venerable  lady's 
retirement. 

The  publication,  however,  of  the  present  volume  is  a  direct 
address  to  us  ;  and  we  would  fain  take  the  opportunity  which  it 
iffbrds  us  to  say  a  few  general  words  on  the  writings  of  one  whom, 
IS  a  poet,  we  scruple  not  to  oppose  to  every  other  woman  of 
incient  or  modem  times,  save  only  that  immortal  lyrist  of  the  old 
jireece,  whose  words  l)reathc  and  burn,  and  whose  broken 
Datches  are  the  pulsations  of  a  heroine's  heart. 

In  that  entire  and  wonderful  revolution  of  the  public  taste  in 
vorks  of  imagination,  and  indeed  of  literature  generally,  which 
rontrasts  this  century  with  the  whole  or  the  latter  half  of  the  pre- 
;eding,  and  which — while  referring  to  Cowper,  and  not  for- 
getting *  Lewesdon  Hill/  or  Mr.  Bowles's  first  two  or  three  pub- 
ications — we  must  nevertheless  principally,  and  in  the  foremost 
*ank,  ascribe  to  the  example,  the  arguments,  and  the  influence  of 
kVordsworth  and  Coleridge, — in  this  great  movement  Joanna 
Baillie  bore  a  subordinate,  but  most  useful  and  effective,  part. 
Unversed  in  the  ancient  languages  and  literatures,  by  no  means 
iccomplished  in  those  of  her  own  age,  or  even  her  own  country, 
this  remarkable  woman  owed  it  partly  to  the  simplicity  of  a 
Scotch  education,  partly  to  the  influence  of  the  better  portions  of 
Bums's  poetry,  but  chiefly  to  the  spontaneous  action  of  her  own 
forceful  genius,  that  she  was  able  at  once,  and  apparently  without 
efibrt,  to  come  forth  the  mistress  of  a  masculine  style  of  thought 
and  diction,  which  constituted  then,  as  it  still  constitutes,  the  cha- 
racteristic merit  of  her  writings,  and  which  at  the  time  contri- 
buted most  beneficially  to  the  already  commenced  reformation  of 
the  literary  principles  of  the  country.  Those  only  who  can  now 
remember  the  current  literature  of  the  end  of  the  last  and  the 
begimung  of  this  century ;  those  only  who  have  read  Darwin, 
who  have  read  Hayley,  who  have  read — divituu  mw^ro*— or  even 
looked  over,  or  look^  at,  the  mountain  of  vapid  trash  which,  in 

the 
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the  shapes  of  epic  and  lyric,  didactic  and  dramatic,  poems,  then 
papered  the  town,  and  was  worshipped  as  Parnassus  itself ;  such 
only  can  adequately  conceive  all  the  merit,  or  all  the  effect,  of 
'  De  Montfort,'  '  Ethwald,'  or  *  Basil/  The  '  Remorse,'  though 
written  before,  was  not  given  to  the  public  till  long  afterwards ; 
and  Mr.  Wordsworth's  tragedy  was,  where  it  now  is — and  will, 
we  fear,  ever  be — in  the  bottom  of  a  box — 

'  where  sweets  compacted  lie.' 

It  is  true  that  these  dramas  have  not  succeeded  on  the  stage ; 
and  the  cause  of  their  failure  in  that  respect  may  be  pointed  out 
without  much  difficulty ;  but  the  good  service  they  were  to  do 
upon  the  poetic  criticism  of  the  country  depended  infinitely  more 
on  the  deliberate  perusal  of  intelligent  persons,  especially  the 
young,  than  on  the  transient  and  too  frequently  capricious  approba- 
tion of  a  theatrical  audience.  The  '  Plays  on  the  Passions  *  were 
slowly,  but  in  the  end  extensively,  circulated.  Many,  whose  yet 
unyielded  prej  udice  made  them  neglect  or  even  ridicule  the  '  Lyrical 
Ballads,*  were  unconsciously  won  over  to  the  adoption  of  the 
essential  principles  of  the  literary  reformation  then  in  prc^ess, 
by  works  in  so  different  a  form,  and  coming  from  so  opposite  a 
quarter.  The  very  defects  of  the  views  and  arguments  with 
which  the  authoress — not  herself  fully  sensible  of  the  part  she 
was  in  truth  acting — accompanied  her  works,  made  her  less  an 
object  of  suspicion  to  those  whose  literary  animosity  had  been 
provoked  by  the  determined,  unevadeable  protest  and  manifesto 
of  Wordsworth,  in  his  celebrated  Preface ;  and  hundreds  gradually 
learned  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  merit  of  unsophisticated 
expression  and  truthful  thought  and  feeling  from  these  entertaining 
Plays,  whom  that  Preface  and  'Alice  Fell' — assumed  to  be  an 
exemplification  of  its  principles — had  indisposed  to  the  study  and 
admiration  of  some  of  the  finest  poems  in  the  English  language, 
which  were  unluckily  printed  in  the  same  volumes  with  it. 

Mrs.  Joanna  Baillie  s  plays  have  not  succeeded  on  the  stage. 
They  never  will  succeed  there — except  that  perhaps  one  or  two  of 
her  comedies,  cut  down  to  farces,  might  possibly  pass  current  with 
good  broad  acting.  Omitting  some  subordinate  obstacles,  we 
think  the  one,  universal,  and  sufficient  cause  of  this  to  be  the 
singular  want  of  skill  with  which  she  conducts  the  interest  of  the 
plot.  You  have  little  to  expect  and  nothing  to  see  grow  in  the 
progress  of  the  action.  Your  tears  flow  in  the  first  act,  which  is 
half  a  sign  that  they  will  not  flow  in  the  last.  The  cardinal 
secret  of  the  play  is  invariably  out  in  the  very  commencement, 
and  the  auxiliary  secrets  are  accordingly  deprived  of  their  proper 
effect.  This  is  a  fault  decisive  on  the  stage.  The  most  spirited 
dialogue,   the   most  moving  situations  in  particular  parts,   can 

never 


I  this  is  on  the  stage,  where  curioiity  and  a  cmvinf  for 
are  the  almost  exclusive  emotbns,  it  interferes  in  a 
'ely  small  degree  with  the  calmer  and  better  founded 
>f  the  mere  reader.  He  has  time  and  attention  for 
te  parts,  can  feel  the  merit  of  lively  dialt^ue,  weigh 
)f  a  general  reflection,  and  muse  on  the  beauty  of  single 
Who  has  ever  witnessed  the  representation  of  those  two 
r  de  force  of  the  master  of  the  Gothic  drama — the  '  Mer- 
Venice,'  and  'Henry  VIII.' — ^without  experiencing  a 
.onguor  during  the  last  act  of  each  ?  Yet  who,  again, 
ed  the  quiet  perusal  of  those  same  acts  without — espe- 
iie  latter  instance — being  steeped  in  deep,  trance-like 
mind,  through  which  the  dark  passions  of  the  post 
itly  appear  like  tlic  distant  skirts  of  a  broken  thunder- 
n  evening  of  June  ?  Hence  it  is,  that  weak  and  point- 
te  Pluys  on  the  I'assions  have  appeared  when  tried  on 
they  are  pre-eminently  entertaining,  if  we  may  venture 
;ss  it,  to  the  leisurely  student :  the  want  of  that  unicity, 
id  consummation  of  interest,  which  is  essential  to  the 
la,  is  to  the  reader  partly  compensated  by  the  diffusion 
i  and  more  equal  interest  throughout  all  the  parts,  and 
:he  easy  vigour  and  flowing  originality  of  the  dialogue. 
I  the  peculiar  strength  of  Joanna  Biullie ;  in  this  she  is 
ionably  superior  to  the  present  fashionable  playwrights 
!  to  her  in  producing  an  effect  by  striking  positions  and 
levelopment.  The  colloquial  inaccuracies  omitted — 
lurvived  a  first  edition  we  cannot  conceive — the  style 
ragedics  is  almost  faultless.     It  is  never  affected,  never 
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of  any  one  passion  or  impression  as  that  he  can  be  truly  taken  to 
be  a  permanently  embodied  representation  of  it.  Such  a  man, 
so  actuated,  is,  and  is  known  to  be,  a  monomaniac.  We  suppose 
it  is  not  necessary  at  this  time  of  day  to  show  that  '  Othello ' 
18  not  a  play  upon  Jealousy  any  more  than  upon  Slander; 
whereas  '  Romiero '  strikes  the  reader  as  something  like  an  exer- 
cise upon  the  given  theme.  No  man  that  loved  as  Othello  loved 
could,  without  miracle,  have  escaped  the  trap  laid  for  his  soul ; 
whilst  Romiero's  jealous  fury  is  the  self-emanating  impotence 
of  a  mind  that  has  no  real  reverence  for  the  object  of  its  affection, 
and  is  indeed,  towards  the  conclusion,  contemplated  as  a  blind 
folly  by  all  the  other  personages  of  the  play.  Another  ill  effect 
of  Mrs.  Joanna  Baillie's  plan  is  that  her  principal  characters  have 
too  much  the  air  of  puppets,  predestined  to  a  certain  precise 
path  of  action,  and  yet  undignified  by  any  such  dark  incumbency 
of  Fate  as  seems  to  brood  over  the  noble  struggles  of  the  old 
Greek  drama.  You  know  that  nothing  will  be  allowed  to  save 
the  victim  in  either  case ;  but  we  are  often  tempted^  in  the  mo- 
dem instance^  to  throw  the  blame  on  the  sufferer's  own  head, 
and  exhale  our  sympathy  with  '  A  wilful  man  will  have  bis  way ! ' 
It  is  indeed  the  crucial  test  of  first-rate  dramatic  genius  so  to 
reciprocate  the  action  of  circumstance  and  mind^  of  force  and 
will,  as  to  present  a  conspicuous  and  an  interesting  picture  of 
that  which  we  every  one  of  us  exhibit  day  by  day  to  our  neigh- 
bours or  ourselves  in  miniature;  without  which  alternate,  or 
rather  co-instantaneous,  interchange  and  counter-check,  perpetu- 
ally operating,  man  in  real  or  scenic  life  loses  the  properties  of 
manhood,  and  becomes  an  idiot  or  a  maniac.  We  are  far  from 
meaning  that  Mrs.  Joanna  Baillie  has  always  failed  before  this 
test ;  but  we  think  she  has  often  so  failed,  and  that  the  plan  upon 
which  she  wrote  had  a  natural  tendency  to  make  her  so  fail. 

Again,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  exigency  of  her  plan  has  in 
some  instances  induced  her,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  to  con- 
found the  materials  and  the  limits  of  tragedy  and  comedy.  It 
is  not  true  that  every  passion  becomes  comic  merely  because  you 
surround  it  with  a  comic  apparatus.  Farcical  it  may^  perhaps, 
be — a  grim  grotesque  of  tragedy ;  but  that  is  as  alien  from  the 
genuine  spirit  of  comedy  as  a  dance  of  witches  from  the  May- 
day sports  of  rustics  on  a  village  green.  There  was  many  a 
blood-besprinkled  farce  enacted  within  the  shadow  of  the  Paris 
guillotine,  but  not  one  of  all  who  witnessed  such,  grin  as  he 
might,  ever  thought  it  comic.  Virtue  and  wickedness  are,  in 
eodem  genere,  unfit  for  comedy;  the  mere  absence  of  virtue 
is  no  deficiency.  Hence  vices  belong  to  comedy^  crimes  to  tra- 
gedy.    It  was  Congreve's  great  fault  that  he  introduced  directly 
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wicked  characters  into  his  plajrs.  No  wit  could  make  Maskwell 
a  fit  subject  for  comedy.  And  the  analogy  to  the  passions  is 
immediate  and  complete. 

Anger  may  be  highly  comic ;  Resentment,  also,  may  be  so 
accompanied  and  contrasted  as  to  be  compatible  with  the  spirit 
and  object  of  comedy :  but  Hatred,  the  settled  frame  of  the  mind 
properly  so  called,  is,  if  dramatic  at  all,  taken  singly  by  itself, 
endurable  only  on  the  dark  background  of  the  tragic  scene. 
You  cannot  bring  Baltimore  in  any  shape  nearer  to  comedy  than 
as  a  very  grave  parody  on  De  Montfort.  So  the  mere  weakness 
of  the  mind  or  the  nerves,  which  induces  overwhelming  terror  in 
the  presence  of  danger  to  life,  may  be  arrayed  in  circumstances 
of  tragic  interest:  but  the  simple  imbecility  of  nature,  unac- 
companied by  any  spurious  pretensions  to  courage,  is  no  more  fit 
subject  for  comedy  than  epilepsy  or  the  headache.  Amorous  and 
La  Fool,  Parolles,  Bessus,  and  Acres  are  all,  in  their  different 
species,  highly  comic ;  but  Valdemere's  boasting  is  so  occasional, 
so  purely  defensive,  that  the  mere  physical  failing  is  exposed 
without  any  of  that  relief,  wanting  which  such  an  exhibition  pos- 
sesses no  element  of  comedy  in  it.  Valdemere  is  simply  to  be 
pitied  as  a  weak  man,  upon  whom  his  cruel  friends  have,  as 
Antonio  say s>  '  played  an  abominable  trick.' 

But,  having  freely  made  these  general  remarks,  let  us  again 
express  our  admiration  of  the  wonderful  elasticity  and  masculine 
force  of  mind  exhibited  in  this  vast  collection  of  dramas.  Unequal 
as  some  of  them  arc  in  merit,  there  is  not  one  that  will  not  well 
repay  perusal.  The  writing  is  sometimes  plain ;  but  then  we  are 
spared  the  plaster  and  Dutch  metal  of  our  stage-favourites. 
Where  the  line  is  not  poetic  it  is  at  least  good  sense ;  and  the 
spirit  breathing  everywhere  is  a  spirit  of  manly  purity  and  moral 
uprightness.  Few  books  of  entertainment  can  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  young  so  safely  and  profitably  as  Mrs.  Joanna 
Baillie's  plays,  taken  generally ;  and  we  should  have  said  uni- 
versally, were  it  not  for  the  too  plain  implication  in  one  of  them, 
the  Martyr,  of  the  opinions  entertained  by  this  excellent  lady  on 
an  equally  awful  and  fundamental  article  of  the  Christian  faith, 
as  to  which  we  deeply  lament  her  dissent  from  the  Catholic 
Chnrch.  We  have  already  said  that  mere  curiosity  is  the  craving 
least  gratified  by  the  Plays  on  the  Passions :  they  appeal  to  higher 
aspirations  ;  and  we  can  truly  say  that,  great  as  our  youthful 
admiration  was,  a  critical  re-perusal  in  middle  life  has  deepened 
the  impression  we  had  always  retained  of  their  excellence.  Let 
us,  before  we  pass  on,  be  permitted  to  quote  a  part  of  a  scene  in 
De  Montfort — familiar  to  most,  but  possibly  for  the  first  time 
brought  before  the  eyes  of  some  of  our  younger  readers. 

\De 
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*  De  Mon,  No  more,  my  sister,  urge  me  not  again ; 
My  secret  troubles  cannot  be  revealed. 
From  all  participation  of  its  thoughts 
My  heart  recoils:  I  pray  thee  be  contented. 

Jane.  What!  must  I,  like  a  distant  humble  friend. 
Observe  thy  restless  eye  and  gait  disturbed 
In  timid  silence,  whilst  with  yearning  heart 
I  turn  aside  to  weep  ?     O  no,  De  Montfort  I 
A  nobler  task  thy  nobler  mind  will  give ; 
Thy  true  entrusted  friend  1  still  shall  be. 

De  Mon.  Ah,  Jane,  forbear !     I  cannot  e'en  to  thee. 

Jane,  Then  fie  upon  it !  fie  upon  it,  Montfort ! 
There  was  a  time  when  e'en  with  murder  stain'd. 
Had  it  been  possible  that  such  dire  deed 
Could  e'er  have  been  the  crime  of  one  so  piteous. 
Thou  would'st  have  told  it  me. 

De  Mon,  So  would  1  now — but  ask  of  this  no  more. 
All  other  troubles  but  the  one  I  feel 
I  have  disclosed  to  thee.     1  pray  thee,  spare  me. 
It  is  the  secret  weakness  of  my  nature. 

Jane,  Then  secret  let  it  be :  I  urge  no  further. 
The  eldest  of  our  valiant  father's  hopes, 
So  sadly  orphan'd :  side  by  side  we  stood. 
Like  two  young  trees,  whose  boughs  in  early  strength 
Skreen  the  weak  saplings  of  the  rising  grove. 
And  brave  the  storm  together. — 
I  have  BO  long,  as  if  by  Nature's  right. 
Thy  bosom's  inmate  and  adviser  been, 
I  thought  thro'  life  I  should  have  so  remain'd,* 
Nor  ever  known  a  change. — Forgive  me,  Montfort, 
A  humbler  station  will  I  take  by  thee ; 
The  close  attendant  of  thy  wandering  steps, 
The  cheerer  of  this  home,  with  strangers  sought. 
The  soother  of  those  griefs  I  must  not  know. 
This  is  mine  office  now  :  I  ask  no  more. 

De  Mon.  Oh,  Jane,  thou  dost  constrain  me  with  thy  love — 
Would  I  could  tell  it  thee  ! 

Jane.  Thou  shalt  not  tell  me.     Nay,  I'll  stop  mine  cars. 
Nor  from  the  yearnings  of  affection  wring 
What  shrinks  from  utterance.     Let  it  pass,  my  brotlier. 
I'll  stay  by  thee ;  I'll  cheer  thee,  comfort  thee ; 
Pursue  with  thee  the  study  of  some  art. 
Or  nobler  science,  that  compels  the  mind 
To  steady  thought  progressive,  driving  forth 
All  floating,  wild,  unhappy  fantasies. 
Till  thou,  with  brow  unclouded,  smilest  again; — 
Like  one,  who,  from  dark  visions  of  the  night. 
When  the  active  soul  within  its  lii'eless  cell 
Holds  its  own  world,  with  dreadful  fancy  prcss'd 
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I  cannot — O  that  cuned  villain! 
not  let  me  be  the  man  I  would. 

What wj'st thou, Montfort?   Oh!  what worda an  tbCM ? 
ve  awaked  my  ftoul  to  dreadful  thoughts, 
each  thee,  apeak ! 
iffection  Uiou  did'at  ever  hear  me ; 
lear  memory  of  oui  infant  days  ; 
red  living  tie«, — ay,  and  by  thoae 
ep  in  the  tomb,  and  cannot  call  to  thee, 
jure  thee,  upeak  ! — 

Ha  !  wilt  thou  not? 
affection,  most  unwearied  love, 
rly,  long,  and  never  wanting  found, 
lerouB  man  hath  more  authority, 
;htful  power  than  crown  or  sceptre  give, 
imand  thee ! — 

tfort,  do  not  thus  resist  my  love, 
ntreat  thee  on  my  bended  knees, 
ly  brother ! 

'on.  (xaising  her,  and  krueling.') 
him  kneel  who  should  the  abued  be, 
liinc  honour'd  feet  confession  make. 
:hee  all — but,  oh  !  thou  wilt  despise  me. 
ly  breast  a  raging  passion  burns, 
li  thy  soul  no  sympathy  will  own — 
n  which  hath  made  my  nightly  couch 
of  torment,  and  the  light  of  day, 
!  gay  intercourse  of  social  man, 
'.  the  oppressive  airless  pestilence. 
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Jane.  De  Montfort,  this  is  fiend-like,  terrible ! 
What  being,  by  the  Almighty  Father  form'd 
Of  flesh  and  blood,  created  even  as  thou. 
Could  in  thy  breast  such  horrid  tempest  wake. 
Who  art  thyself  his  fellow  ? 

Unknit  tby  brows,  and  spread  those  wrath-dench'd  hands. 
Some  sprite  accurs'd  within  thy  bosom  mates 
To  work  thy  ruin.    Strive  with  it,  my  brother ! 
Strive  bravely  with  it ;  drive  it  from  thy  heart ; 
'Tis  the  degrader  of  a  noble  heart. 
Curse  it,  and  bid  it  part 

De  Mon.  It  will  not  part.*— I've  lodged  it  here  too  long. 
With  my  first  cares  I  felt  its  rankling  touch. 
I  loathed  him  when  a  boy. 

Jane,  Whom  did'st  thou  say  ? 

De  Mon,  Detested  Rezenvelt ! 
E*en  in  our  early  sports^  like  two  young  whelps 
Of  hostile  breed,  instinctively  averse. 
Each  'gainst  the  other  pitched  his  ready  pledge. 
And  frown'd  defiance.     As  we  onward  pass'd 
From  youth  to  man's  estate,  his  narrow  art 
And  envious  gibing  malice,  poorly  veil'd 
In  the  affected  carelessness  of  mirth. 
Still  more  detestable  and  odious  grew. 
There  is  no  living  being  on  this  earth 
Who  can  conceive  the  malice  of  his  soul. 
With  all  his  gay  and  damned  merriment, 
To  those  by  fortune  or  by  merit  placed 
Above  his  paltry  self.     When,  low  in  fortune, 
He  look'd  upon  the  state  of  prosperous  men. 
As  nightly  birds,  roused  from  their  murky  holes, 
Do  scowl  and  chatter  at  the  light  of  day, 
I  could  endure  it ;  even  as  we  bear 
The  impotent  bite  of  some  half-trodden  worm, 
I  could  endure  it.     But  when  honours  came, 
And  wealth  and  new -got  titles  fed  his  pride ; 
Whilst  flattering  knaves  did  trumpet  forth  his  praise, 
And  groveling  idiots  grinned  applauses  on  him ; 
Oh  !  then  I  could  no  longer  suffer  it ! 
It  drove  me  frantic. — What,  what  would  I  give — 
What  would  I  give  to  crush  the  bloated  toad, 
So  rankly  do  I  loathe  him  ! 

Jane.  And  would  thy  hatred  crush  the  very  man 
Who  gave  to  thee  that  life  he  might  have  taken  ? 
That  life  which  thoii  so  rashly  didst  expose 
To  aim  at  his  ?     Oh,  this  is  horrible ! 

De  Mon,  Ha !  thou  hast  heard  it  then !     From  all  the  worlds 
But  most  of  all  from  thee,  I  thought  it  hid. 

Jane.  I  heard  a  secret  whisper,  and  lesolvM 
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kred  him  to  the  field;  both  hnvely  fbaght; 
>Te  adroit,  disarni'd  you ;  couiteonily 
'd  the  forfeit  Rword,  which,  so  Tcturoed, 
d  refiiM  to  i»e  ftgaimt  him  more ; 
leo,  u  uyi  report,  you  parted  friends. 
Von.  When  he  diaarm'd  thit  cun'd,  thie  worthlcM  hand 
Host  worthlesB  weapon,  he  bat  epued 
levihah  pride,  which  now  derivea  a  bliBs 
Dg  me  thus  fettered,  ahamed,  subjected 
ie  vile  favour  of  hia  poor  forbearance  i 
he  securely  aita  with  gibiug  brow, 
isely  baits  mc  hkc  a  muzzl^  cur, 
tnnot  turn  again. — 
hat  dny,  till  that  accursed  day, 
not  half  the  torment  of  this  hell, 

bums  within  my  breaat.     Heaven'a  lightninga  blaat  him! 
'.  O  this  ia  horrible  !     Forbear,  forbear ! 
eaven'a  vengeance  light  upon  thy  head 
a  moat  impious  wiah. 
4on.  Then  let  it  hgbt 
Its  more  fell  than  I  have  known  already 
lOt  send.     To  be  annihilated, 
ill  men  ahrink  from;  to  be  duat,  be  nothing, 
lisB  to  me,  ciimpared  to  what  I  am  ! 
'.  Oh  !  wouldst  thou  kill  me  with  these  dreadful  words? 
tfoR.  Let  mc  but  once  upon  hia  ruin  look, 

lose  mine  eyea  for  ever! 

iw  is  this  ?     Thou'rt  ill ;  thou'rt  very  pale ; 
Mve  1  done  to  thee  ?     Alas,  alas  I 
t  not  to  distress  thee — 0  my  sister! 
.  I  cannot  now  speak  to  thee. 
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lie  has  spread  misery  o'er  my  fated  life ; 
He  will  undo  us  all. 

Jane,  Pve  held  my  warfare  thro'  a  trouWed  world. 
And  borne  with  steady  mind  my  share  of  ill ; 
For  then  the  helpmate  of  my-  toil  wast  thou. 
But  now  the  wane  of  life  comee  darkly  on, 
And  hideous  passion  tears  thee  from  my  heart. 
Blasting  thy  worth.— I  cannot  strive  with  this. 

De  Mon.  What  shall  I  do?'  — (^c/  ii.  sc.  2.) 

The  characteristic  qualities  of  Mrs.  Joanna  Baillie's  poetn 
in  her  Dramas  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  be  found  in  Uie 
very  charming  collection  of  poems,  which,  under  the  tide  oi 
•  Fugitive  Verses,'  she  has  with  equal  good  sense  and  modesty 
just  given  to  the  world.  Many  of  these,  it  appears,  have  been 
printed  before ;  but  the  collection  is  to  us,  and  probably  to  the 
greater  part  of  our  readers,  almost  entirely  new.  It  contains  the 
productions  of  the  poetess  in  her  earliest  and  latest  years,  and  in 
all  of  them  we  have  the  same  healthful  tone,  the  same  abundance 
of  thought,  the  same  clear  and  forcible  style,  frecked  with  the 
same  amount  of  petty  inaccuracies  of  language.  A  summei^s  day 
would  suffice  for  eradicating  these  teasing  weeds,  that  seem  left 
on  purpose  to  worry  the  purist ;  and  we  heartily  wish  some  poor 
scholar  might  be  commissioned  by  Mrs.  Joanna  to  do  the  irork. 
It  is  a  pity  that  there  should  be  any  drawbaick  whatever  to 
the  praise  with  which  this  volume,  and  indeed  the  other  poetical 
works  of  this  excellent  writer,  might  be  accompanied: 

We  have  already  hinted  our  suspicion  that  Mrs.  Joanna  Baillie 
was  not  always  conscious  of  what  constituted  her  own  peculiar 
merit  as  a  poet,  or,  accordingly,  of  her  literary  affinity  to  some  with 
whom  she  does  not  appear  to  suppose  herself  in  the  smallest  d^rec 
connected.  *  Modern  poetry,'  she  says,  '  within  these  last  thirty 
years,  has  become  so  imaginative,  impassioned,  and  sentimental; 
that  more  homely  subjects,  in  simple  diction,  are  held  in  compara- 
tively small  estimation.  This,  however,  is  a  natural  progpress  of 
the  art,  and  the  obstacles  it  may  cast  in  the  path  of  a  less  gifted 
or  less  aspiring  genius,  must  be  submitted  to  with  a  good  grace* 
{Preface,  ji.vi.)  Surely  Mrs.  Joanna  Baillie's  reading,  both  be- 
fore and  since  the  era  she  assigns,  must  have  been  sii^ularly 
circumstanced  to  justify  to  her  own  mind  such  a  remark  as  this. 
We  are  disposed  to  state  the  reverse,  or  something  near  it,  to  be 
the  fact  If  *  homely '  (not  meaning,  we  presume,  vulgaSr)  'sub- 
jects in  simple  diction '  are  holden  in  less  estimation  now  than 
when  many  of  the  poems  in  this  volume  were  composed,  we  must 
demand  of  all  the  Reviews  and  all  the  Magazines  the  meaning  of 
their  perpetual  acknowledgments  of  the  services  rendered  to  the 
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«,  and  thought ;  when  a  lingo  grande^made  up  no  scholar 
tbow — luurped  the  place  of  Englith,  and  the  dearest  aaio- 
01,  and  the  most  affecting'  images  in  man's  daily  life,  f»uld 
le.  mentioned  in  serious  verse.  Since  that  time,  under  the 
nstances  which  we  began  by  noticing,  criticism  has  been 
aed ;  and  in  a  sense — not  apparently  intended  by  Mrs. 
e,  because  the  very  pieces  which  she  excepts  are  for  the 
part  instances  of  it — the  laws  and  scope  of  the  imagination 
been  better  understood,  the  sources  of  genuine  passion 
d,  and  the  tenliment  of  the  last  age — the  unlaid  ghost  of 
ct  thought — has  been  frightened  off.  Necessarily  coincident 
bis  convalescent  slate  of  the  public  mind  (for  it  is  not  n 
:t  cure  yet)  has  been  an  eager  return  to  a  wholesome  diet  in 
r  of  language ;  anrl  we  think  we  can  assure  our  authoress 
he  free,  natural,  and  unsophisticated  dicdon  generally  pre- 
t  throughout  this  present  volume  would  not  have  earned  for 
om  the  ■  Monthly  R«-iew/  or  '  British  Critic,'  of  1800,  the 
f  praise  which  the  '  Quarterly  Review '  of  1841  now  takes 
iberty  of  bestowing  upon  it.  It  is  almost  as  true  of  ber 
is  untrue  of  Shakspeare,  that  she  has  grown  '  immortal  in 
im  despite.'  She  seems  to  r^;ard  as  models  writers  to  whom 
'  luippiV  ni')*^  unlike ;  and  her  plays  are  in  general  so  much 
Intimate  than  the  principles  of  dramatic  poetry  laid  down 
r  various  prefaces,  that  we  wish  for  our  own  satisfaction  the 
night  henceforth  be  allowed  to  fight  their  way  down  the 
n  of  time  without  the  incumbrance  of  the  other, 
e  poems  in  this  volume  are  in  various  styles,  and  in  them 
Le  authoress  seems  to  us  successful,  except  in  her  Scotch 

.  .„,!  IT..^T..  r^^  tKr.  KItV        fit  ihf.  r.tn..Br    w-    *hanl.)    Gr>v 
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day — as  mere  English  verses  purposely  dashed  here  and  there  with 
words  only  in  use  beyond  the  Tweed*  They  appear  to  us  as  stifif 
and  uncouth  as  Burns's  attempts  in  serious  English.  Indeed  it 
would  have  been  little  less  than  a  miracle  if  the  writer  of  De 
Montfort  had  preserved  or  attained  the  spirit — the  knack — of  the 
genuine  Scotch  song ; — a  species  of  poetry  unique^  and  not  ad- 
mitting exportation,  having  a  simple  pointy  a  pathetic  terseness, 
and  a  musical  brilliancy  of  phrase,  not  imitable  by  dint  of  talent, 
and  of  which  we  see  no  traces  in  the  attempts  before  us.  Neither 
do  we  think  the  Hymns  designed  for  the  use  of  the  Kirk  at  all 
calculated  for  such  a  purpose.  Without  subjecting  them  to  the 
parallel  of  the  Davidic  Psalms,  we  think  the  Kirk  had  good 
grounds  for  not  recommending  them  for  general  adoption.  In 
fact,  they  are  not  composed  with  an  insight  into  the  peculiar 
nature  and  spirit  of  congregational  singling,  or,  as  we  should 
venture  to  conjecture,  with  any  knowledge  of  music  on  the  part 
of  the  author.  The  Scotch,  who  are  a  brave  and  enterprising 
people,  might  sing  them  under  command;  and  so  they  might 
'  Paradise  Lost,'  or  even  the  late  Speech  from  the  Throne. 

Where  or  what  the  fault  precisely  is,  it  may  be  difficult  to  say ; 
but,  as  it  is,  the  English  seem  to  have  less  understanding  of,  or 
spirit  for,  congregational  singing  than  any  other  people  of  Christ- 
endom.    The  Church  of  England,  as  such,  has  left  this  most 
important  part  of  divine  worship  to  be  performed  in  the  licensed 
strains  of  Stemhold  or  Tate,  or  according  to  the  caprice  of  indi- 
vidual clergymen.     We  cannot  be  wrong  in  saying,  that  this  is  a 
flagrant  abdication  of  duty.     Not  to  insist  that  a  very  snuiU  por- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  Psalter  can  possibly  be  an  adequate  or  even 
fit  exponent  of  the  emotions  of  a  Christian  congregation,  what  wiU 
be  said  in  respect  of  the  great  facts  and  doctrines  of  Christianity-^ 
Where  is  the  Church's  Hymn  for  the  Nativity  ?     For  the  Cruci- 
fixion ?     The  Resurrection  ?     The  Ascension  ?     The  Descent  of 
the  Spirit  ?     Is  it  not  a  strange  thing  to  a  reflective  mind  to  enter 
a  church  full  of  Christians  on  Easter-day,  and  to  hear  some  ie^ 
of  them  only  singing  at  all,  and  those  few  singing  the  balderdash 
version,  in  bad  English,  of  a  Jewish  psalm,  having  no  more  refer- 
ence  to  the  resurrection  of  the  Saviour  than  to  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  ?     And  this  defect — a  very  grievous  defect— one  that 
has,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  single  cause,  contributed  to  that 
cold,  indevout,  drawing-room  tone  which  prevails  in  our  public 
worship — cannot  be  supplied  by  setting  this  or  that  eminent  cler- 
gyman to  translate  the  whole  Psalter  anew,  or  to  compose  an  entire 
Hymnody.     No  man  is  sufficient  for  such  a  work.     The  last  300 
years  have  produced  in  England  about  six  good  versions  of  a 
Hebrew  psalm,  and  the  same  number  of  hymns.     Bishop  Ken 

alone^ 


rpoK  as  tbey  mif^bt  be  made.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
atch  Reformed  Church  is  provided  with  a  aingularlj  excel- 
olledion  of  psslmi  anrl  hymns,  chiefly  taken  &om  the 
y  good  collection  generally  used  by  the  French  Protestants, 
'rench  84th  Psalm  is  a  model  of  the  way  in  which  the 
^W  psalm  may  be  rendered  fit  for  the  purpose  of  Christian 
and  praise.  The  collection  of  the  German  Lutheran 
h  is  also  excellent.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  finest  version 
isalm  in  existence  is  that  by  poor  Camoens  of  the  137th. 
:  waters  oj' Babylon,  Sec. : — 

'  De  Babel  sohre  oi  rios  nos  senlamos, 

De  noisa  doce  palria  deslerrados. 

As  moot  tiaface,  os  olhos  derribados. 

Com  mudadts  de  li,  Siuo,  choramos'  §-c. 
^Ic  was  sitting  on  the  shore  at  Macao,  his  guitar  by  his 
lis  eye  on  the  ocean,  and  his  heart  on  the  Tagus. 
to  return.  Mrs,  Joanna  Baillie  has,  we  think,  succeeded 
rell  in  her  ballads  in  a  romantic  and  supernatural  vein, 
are  all,  more  or  less,  good ;  especially  the  '  Elden-Tree ' 
Lord  John  of  the  East.'  'Sir  Maurice'  is  not  so  clearly 
sd  as  it  should  be — bat  it  is  still  a  very  striking  poem ;  and 
is  great  power  of  the  same  kind  shown  in  '  Malcolm's  Heir.' 
ish  it  were  in  our  power  to  present  one  of  these  ballads 
to  our  readers ;  for  the  effect  lies  so  much  in  the  whole 
that  we  should  do  the  author  injustice  by  giving  an  extract 

:hly,  however,  as  we  estimate  her  '  Ballads  of  Wonder,'  we 
means  think  them  the  best  parts  of  this  volume.  She  is 
impressive  and  original  in  passives  of  ordinary  life,  and  in 
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is  not  necessary  that  the  reader  of  tliis  poem — ^to  appredate  it 
beauty — should  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  seeing  these  tw 
admirable  ladies — models  of  that  grace  which  survives  youth 
mutually  supporting  and  supporte<l — dignifying  the  simplest  life 
and  rendering  lovely  the  unci>iicealed  touches  of  a  sacred  old  age- 
But  we  believe  these  lines  are  not  more  beautiful  in  themselve 
than  they  are  precisely  true  in  fact. 

*  Dear  Agnes,  gleamed  with  joy  and  dashed  with  tears 
O'er  U8  have  glided  almost  sixty  years, 
Since  we  on  Bothwell's  bonny  braes  were  seen. 
By  those  whose  eyes  long  closed  in  death  have  been. 
Two  tiny  imps,  who  scarcely  stoopM  to  gather 
The  slender  hare-bell  on  the  purple  heather ; 
No  taller  than  the  fox-glove's  spiky  stem. 
That  dew  of  morning  studs  with  silvery  gem. 
Then  every  butterfly  that  crossed  our  view 
With  joyful  shout  was  greeted  as  it  flew, 
And  moth  and  lady-bird  and  beetle  bright 
In  sheeny  gold  were  each  a  wonderous  sight. 
Then  as  we  paddled  bare-foot,  side  by  side. 
Among  the  sunny  shallows  of  the  Clyde,* 
Minnows  or  spotted  par  with  twinkling  fin. 
Swimming  in  mazy  rings  the  pool  within, 
A  thrill  of  gladness  through  our  bosoms  sent. 
Seen  in  the  power  of  early  wonderment. 

*  A  long  perspective  to  my  mind  appears, 
Looking  behind  me  to  that  line  of  years. 
And  yet  through  every  stage  I  still  can  trace 
Thy  visioned  form,  from  childhood's  morning  grace 
To  woman's  early  bloom,  changing  how  soon  ! 
To  the  expressive  glow  of  woman's  noon ; 
And  now  to  what  thou  art,  in  comely  age, 
Active  and  ardent.     Let  what  will  engage 
Thy  present  moment,  whether  hopeful  seeds 
In  garden-plat  thou  sow,  or  noxious  weeds 
From  the  fair  flower  remove,  or  ancient  lore 
In  chronicle  or  legend  rare  explore, 
Or  on  the  parlour  hearth  with  kitten  play, 
Stroking  its  tabby  sides,  or  take  thy  way 
To  gain  with  hasty  steps  some  cottage  door, 
On  helpful  errand  to  the  neighbouring  poor — 
Active  and  ardent — to  my  fancy's  eye 
Thou  still  art  young  in  spite  of  time  gone  by. 
Though  oft  of  patience  brief  and  temper  keen, 
Well  may  it  please  me  in  life's  latter  scene, 
To  think  what  now  thou  art  and  long  to  me  hast  been. 

^  'The  manse  of  Bothwell  was  at  some  considerable  distance  flrom  the  Clyde,  but 
itm  twp  little  girls  were  sometimes  sent  there  in  stnnmer  to  bathe  and  wade  about* 
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*  TwBs  thou  who  woo'dst  me  first  to  look 
Upon  the  page  of  printed  book, 
That  thing  l^  me  abhorred,  and  with  address 
Didst  win  me  from  my  thoughtless  idleness, 
When  all  too  old  become  with  bootless  haste 
In  fitful  sports  the  precious  time  to  waste. 
Thy  love  of  tale  and  story  was  the  stroke 
At  which  my  dormant  fancy  first  awoke. 
And  ghosts  and  witches  in  my  busy  brain 
Arose  in  sombre  show,  a  motley  train. 
This  new-found  path  attempting,  proud  was  I, 
Lurking  approval  on  thy  face  to  spy, 
Of  hear  thee  say,  as  grew  thy  roused  attention, 
"  ^V'hat !  is  this  story  all  thine  own  invention  ?" 

'  Then,  as  advancing  through  this  mortal  span. 
Our  intercourse  with  the  mixed  world  began, 
Thy  fairer  face  and  spnghtlier  courtesy 
(A  truth  that  from  my  youthful  vanity 
I^y  not  concealed)  did  for  the  sisters  twain, 
Where'er  we  went,  the  greater  favour  gain ; 
While,  but  for  thee,  vex*d  with  its  tossing  tide, 
I  ^om  the  busy  world  had  shrunk  aside ; 
And  now  in  later  years,  with  better  grace. 
Thou  help'st  me  still  to  hold  a  welcome  place 
With  those  whom  nearer  neighbourhood  have  made 
Tlie  friendly  cheerers  of  our  evening  shade. 

*  With  thee  my  humours,  whether  grave  or  gay, 
Or  gracious  or  untoward,  have  their  way. 
Silent  if  dull,  oh  precious  privilege ! 
*  sit  by  thee ;  or  if,  call'd  from  the  page 
Of  some  huge,  ponderous  tome  which,  but  thyself. 
None  e'er  had  taken  from  its  dusty  shelf. 
Thou  read  me  curious  passages  to  speed 
The  winter  night,  I  take  but  little  heed. 
And  thankless  say,  "  I  cannot  listen  now,'' 
lis  no  offence ;  albeit  much  do  I  owe 
To  these,  thy  nightly  offerings  of  affection. 
Drawn  from  thy  ready  talent  for  selection ; 
For  still  it  secm'd  in  thee  a  natural  gift. 
The  letter'd  grain  from  letter'd  chaff  to  sid. 

'  By  daily  use  and  circumstance  endear*d« 
Things  are  of  value  now  that  once  appeared 
Of  no  account,  and  without  notice  past. 
Which  o'er  dull  life  a  simple  cheering  cast ; 
To  hear  thy  morning  steps  the  stair  descending. 
Thy  voice  with  other  sounds  domestic  blending ; 
After  each  stated  nightly  absence  met. 
To  see  thee  by  the  morning  table  set. 

Pouring 
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Pouring  from  smoky  spout  the  amber  stream 

Which  sends  from  saucer'd  cup  its  fragrant  steam  : 

To  see  thee  cheerly  on  the  threshold  stand, 

On  summer  mom,  with  trowel  in  thy  hand. 

For  garden- work  prepared ;  in  winter's  gloom, 

From  thy  cold  noon-day  walk  to  see  thee  come. 

In  furry  garment  lapt,  with  spatter'd  feet. 

And  by  the  fire  resume  thy  wonted  seat ; 

Ay,  even  o'er  things  like  these,  sooth'd  age  has  thrown 

A  sober  charm  they  did  not  always  own. 

As  winter  hoar-frost  makes  minutest  spray 

Of  bush  or  hedge-weed  sparkle  to  the  day 

In  magnitude  and  beauty,  which  bereay'd 

Of  such  investment,  eye  had  ne'er  perceiv'd. 

'  The  change  of  good  and  evil  to  abide. 
As  partners  link'd,  long  have  we  side  by  side 
Our  earthly  journey  held,  and  who  can  say 
How  near  the  end  of  our  appointed  way  ? 
By  nature's  course  not  distant : — sad  and  reft 
Will  she  remain, — the  lonely  pilgrim  left. 
If  thou  art  taken  first,  who  can  to  me 
Like  sister,  friend,  and  home-companion  be  ? 
Or  who,  of  wonted  daily  kindness  shorn. 
Shall  feel  such  loss,  or  mourn  as  I  shall  mourn  ? 
And  if  I  should  be  fated  first  to  leave 
This  earthly  house,  though  gentle  friends  may  grieve, 
And  he  above  them  all,  so  truly  proved 
A  friend  and  brother,  long  and  justly  loved, 
There  is  no  living  wight,  of  woman  born, 
Who  then  shall  mourn  for  me  as  thou  wilt  mourn. 

*  Thou  ardent,  liberal  spirit !  quickly  feeling 
The  touch  of  sympathy,  and  kindly  dealing 
With  sorrow  and  distress,  for  ever  sharing 
The  unhoarded  mite,  nor  for  to-morrow  caring — 
Accept,  dear  Agnes,  on  thy  natal  day. 
An  unadom'd  but  not  a  careless  lay. 
Nor  think  this  tribute  to  thy  virtues  paid 
From  tardy  love  proceeds,  though  long  delay 'd. 
Words  of  affection,  howsoever  expressed. 
The  latest  spoken  still  are  deem'd  the  best : 
Few  are  the  measured  rhymes  I  now  may  write ; 
These  are,  perhaps,  the  last  I  shall  indite.' — pp.  219,  222. 

With  these  most  affecting  verses  we  think  it  well  to  conclu^^ 
these  few  remarks^  trusting  that  nothing  in  them  will  be  foui^^ 
inconsistent  with  the  profound  respect  we  feel  for  Mrs.  JoanJ^^ 
Baillie's  name^  and  that  the  freedom  in  which  we  have  indulg^ 
will  be  accepted  as  a  guarantee  for  the  sincerity  of  our  praise. 


ad  the  hospital — a  sturdy,  jovial,  bumoroni  little  IrishmRn, 
skilful  snr^feon.  Pnelli*  napcr  idontm,  be  has  recently 
1  bitnseir  a  Canadian  wife  and  farm,  and  amued  bii  leisure 
ting  these  '  Trifles,'  wbich  arc,  in  fact,  pretty  copioiu  me- 
>f  us  adventurous  campaigns  in  the  fields  of  Venus  as  well 
s.  Wc  have  had  of  late  so  many  '  Military  Recollections ' 
;  title  did  not  particularly  attract  ua ;  but,  after  the  volumes 
m  on  our  shelves  for  more  than  twelve  months,  we  casually 
lem  doTrn;  and  a  perusal  so  amused  us,  that  we  must 
iir  readers  to  a  participation  in  '  the  feast  of  reason.' 
early  part,  in  which  bo  records  bis  boyhood,  youth,  and 
ional  education,  offers  nothing  worth  dwelling  upon;  and 
his  account  of  his  experiences  in  the  Peninsula  contains 
lively  passages,  they  relate  to  scenes  which  have  engaged 
y  clever  pens — from  Gleig  to  Quillinan — that  we  think  it 
to  step  on  to  India — for  which  region  the  G6th  re^ment 
:ed  exactly  as  the  news  of  Bonaparte's  escape  from  Elba 
1  the  Downs,  March,  1815.  As  they  started,  our  author 
'  a  dinner  that  the  Great  Man  would  be  caged  again  by 
th  of  April' — a  curious  anticipation  of  Ney's  pledge  to 
SVIII, — and  a  good  dinner  it  must  have  been,  since  we 
hinted  that  the  bill  cost  the  sanguine  doctor  nearly  lOOl, 
tensive  Catcntta.' 

>ng  the  best  of  his  Indian  chapters  is  that  desciilnng  a 
from  Dinapore  to  Cawnpore ; — 
Jie  beginning  of  July  we  embnrked  on  the  Ganges,  now  full  to 
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are  in  number  at  least  thirty  millicms ;  that  the  superstitions  rare- 
renpe  for  the  sacred  river  induces  every  family  who  can  potnUj 
approach  it  to  commit  their  dead  to  its  waters ;  and  that  for  tbe 
greater  part  of  the  year  the  atmosphere  'is  very  hot» — we  my 
form  some  notion  of  the  multitude  of  human  corpses,  in  emj 
stage  of  dissolution^  that  must  be  perpetually  mixed  with  or 
buoyant  on  the  flood — the  surface  waters  must  be  actually  t 
decoction  of  putridity.  It  can  be  no  wonder  that  infectious  dif^ 
eases,  with  cholera  at  the  head,  should  eternally  hover  over  tkii 
gigantic  open  sewer  of  Bengal,  and  diverge  far  and  wide  from  iti 
centre  of  corruption.  Dr.  Henry  has  a  description  of  the  scooe 
too  painful  to  be  quoted.  We  can  but  allude  to  the  enornKW 
flocks  of  vultures  and  other  birds  of  prey  eternally  flapping  and 
screaming  over  the  floating  masses  of  decay,  tearing  and  dueni' 
bowelling  naked  carcases  of  men,  women,  and  children.  But  tlie 
horror  of  horrors  is  the  fact  that  the  voyager  can  never  keep  neai 
the  shore  for  an  hour  at  a  time  without  seeing  some  old,  wom-ootj 
decrepit  grandfather  or  grandmother,  carried  to  the  verge  of  tlw 
stream  by  the  hands  of  their  own  offspring,  their  mouths  stofM 
with  the  holy  river-grass,  and  the  yet  gasping  bodies  tumbled 
into  the  flood.  We  are  weary  of  hearing  that  such  usages  could 
not  be  interrupted  without  alienating  the  minds  of  the  Hindooi. 
No  superstition  was  supposed  to  be  more  deeply  rooted  than  the 
horrid  one  of  the  Suttee — but  a  single  rescript  put  that  abomina- 
tion down — and,  except  from  certain  sleek  Brahmins  interested  io 
the  matter  of  burning  fees,  not  one  voice  has  been  heard  to  com- 
plain of  the  abolition.  The  same  as  to  infanticide  in  some  exten- 
sive districts,  where  it  had  prevailed  from  a  renu>te  antiquity.  Who 
can  doubt  that  all  these  diabolical  atrocities  have  idways  beet 

f)erpctrated  amidst  the  secret  loathing  of  the  priest-ridden  popn- 
ation  of  India?  It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  such  tyranny  that  it 
succeeds  in  suppressing  all  outward  show  of  aversion  on  the  pert 
of  its  victims : 

*  Ducitur  iratis  plaudendum  funus  amicis.* 
The  feelings  of  humankind  are  the  same  everywhere ;  and  ne 
are  well  convinced  that  the  authority  of  a  civilised  govemmeft 
could  in  no  way  be  strengthened  so  effiectually,  as  by  making  itidf 
felt  wherever  it  extends,  to  be  the  immitigable  enemy  of  ereij 
usag€(  that  wars  against  the  instincts  of  natural  affection. 

Nay  more — we  venture  to  say  that  the  English  gorernmeiit  in 
India  can  never  gain  anything  by  authorising  spontaneously  anj 
act  that  tends  to  compromise  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives,  as  if  it 
were,  as  a  power,  indifferent  to  the  distinction  between  Idolatry 
and  Christianity.  The  majority  of  the  better  educated  nativei 
are,  we  may  rest  assured,  infidels  to  the  creed  of  their  anoestiy* 

Theec 


LBte,  must  be  discharged :  but  we  should  never  st^  one 
'ond  what  the  exact  letter  of  the  compact  binds  lu  to. 
Suttee  was  in  full  vigour  when  Dr.  Henrf  made  the 

We  mtut  quote  one  of  his  shurtest  dcscriptiuns  of  it: — 
cruel  icene  took  place  close  to  the  water's  edge,  near  a  huge 
ree,  whose  branches,  spreading  far  and  ^'ide,  were  supported 
^rous  shoots  they  had  sent  down  into  the  earth — now  grown 
ig  pillars — like  decrepit  parents  by  the  piety  of  their  ehildren. 
)out  ten  o'clock  at  niglit,  and,  I  suppose,  two  hundred  people 
Kut.  The  victim  was  very  young — not  more  than  seventeen 
n— «nd  though  looking  a  lilUu  wild,  yet  ihe  distributed  the 
nd  sweetmeats  to  her  friends  and  relations  with  a  certain 
'  composure ;  and  then  mounted  tlie  pyre  with  a  Urm  step, 
r  husband's  lips,  and  lay  down  beside  him.  Before  tins  time 
'uitlets  attemiits  had  been  made  by  two  of  my  brother  ofBccrs 
If  to  diEsuadc  her  from  this  terrible  self-siicTiAce — No,  no — if 
she  would  be  an  outcast  from  society — forced  to  perform  the 
ices — lusc  her  higli  caste  (she  was  a  Brahmin)  and  be  con- 
ud  des]iised  henceforward  by  all  her  acquaintances,  friends, 
ves.  Thus  artfully  have  the  Hindoo  priests  intertwined  their 
■y  rites  with  human  pride  and  vanity,  and  rasde  these  cogent 
I  subservient  to  their  own  ambitioas  and  STsriciuus  purposes, 
on  as  this  unfortunate  woman  had  placed  herself  beside  her 

a  kind  of  cage,  made  of  bamboos,  was  put  over  them, 
nrith  ghee,  or  bi^alu-b utter,  to  make  it  more  combustible,  and 
din  of  tom-toms,  gongs  and  human  voices  was  set  up,  evidently 
irpose  of  Htifling  the  poor  creature's  cries.  A  quantity  of  dry 
res,  &c.,  surrounded  the  funeral  pile,  and  was  now  set  lire  to, 
■A  up  fiercely  at  once,  so  as  in  all  probability  to  save  further 
and  suffocate  the  victim  in  a  few  seconds.     In  a  short  time 
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womeD,  too,  have  been  placed  uuder  a  vast  debt  of  gratitude  to  this  be — 
nign  religion.     Its  divine  Founder  raised  them  to  an  equality  with  th^ 
other  sex,  by  his  countenance  and  gracious  society  when  he  lived  or^ 
earth,  and  by  the  ennobling  influence  of  his  doctrines  ever  since,  anc^ 
the  tone  of  purity  which  they  have  shed  over  human  relations.     Fresb^ 
triumphs  of  Christianity  in  favour  of  the  weaker,  but  more  yirtuous  sc^c, 
are  now  passing  daily  before  our  eyes,  amongst  which  the  recent  abolition 
of  female  infanticide  and  widow-burnings  in  the  East  stand  oat  is 
strong  relief.     In  the  Polynesian  Archipelago  we  also  witness  the  pro- 
gressive instruction,  purification,  and  elevation  of  the  female  savage  in 
the  social  scale — or  rather,  we  see  the  elements  of  society  created  where 
all  was  dark,  dismal,  and  bloody  barbarism  before. 

^  And  well,  and  zealously,  and  affectionately,  has  woman  paid  her 
tribute  of  good  works  for  the  benefits  her  sex  has  received  from  Chriit- 
ianity,  from  the  very  times  of  its  first  promulgation  till  the  present 
day.  Indeed  its  propagation,  under  a  superintending  Providence,  was 
much  dependant  on  the  ministry  of  women,  and  their  powerful  suation 
with  the  rougher  half  of  mankind ;  and  amidst  multiplied  instances  of 
early  bad  conduct  and  apostacy  amongst  men — ^there  is  only  one  soli- 
tary case  of  female  guilt  amongst  the  Apostolic  converts;  and  she, 
Sapphira,  acted  plainly  under  the  evil  influence  of  her  husband.  No 
woman  ever  slighted,  or  neglected,  or  despised,  or  blasphemed,  or  be- 
trayed the  Author  of  Christianity,  or  any  of  his  Apostles — ^No — ^no. 

'  "  She  ne'er  with  treacherous  kiss  her  Saviour  stung — 
Nor  e'er  denied  him  with  imholy  tongue : 
She,  when  Apostles  shrank,  could  danger  brave — 
Last  at  his  cross,  and  earliest  at  his  grave !  "  * 

— vol.  i.  p.  190. 

It  is  not  often  that  our  author  rises  from  his  easy  sensible  con- 
versational tone ;  but  passages  like  this  tell  all  the  better  for 
their  paucity.  Turn  a  leaf  and  we  find  him  in  his  usual  vein— 
narrating  how  the  commanding  officer  had  two  pretty  maiden 
sisters  on  boards  and  how  the  surgeon  acquitted  himself  as  their 
courteous  squire : — • 

'  One  calm  and  clear  evening,  when  the  fleet  had  lagowed  for  the 
night  at  a  rich  mango  tope,  with  smooth  velvet  turf  underfoot,  the 
sisters,  the  colonel,  and  myself,  strolled  along  the  beautiful  bank— ^^ 
elder  on  his  arm  and  the  younger  on  mine.  The  pairs,  however,  soon 
separated,  and  my  companion  and  I  sauntered  along,  following  a  path 
through  the  trees,  until  sunset:  we  then  discovered  that  we  were  two 
miles  from  the  boats,  and  the  short  twilight  of  the  East  soon  began  to 
darken  apace.  Hastening  home,  we  left  the  circuitous  path  we  hfi 
come  by  and  tried  a  near-cut  through  a  field ;  but  here  an  unforeseen 
obstacle  interposed.  A  rivulet,  which  higher  up  we  had  crossed  by  a 
rustic  bridge  of  a  log  thrown  over  it,  had  become  wider  and  deeper  aa  it 


-jump 

and 
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bet  you  a  pair  of  gloves  HI  follow."  Then,  after  another 
ranee,  and  the  expression  of  a  hope,  as  delicately  as  such  an  idea 
embodied  in  words,  that  her  under-garinents  were  sufficiently 
s — I  jumped  over.  Angela  then  took  a  running  leap,  following 
5r ;  but,  alas !  the  petticoats  of  those  days  were  very  circum- 
-the  envious  muslin  clung  around,  and  hampered  the  active 
'  the  unfortunate  young  lady ;  who,  arrested  in  mid  career, 
I  piercing  shriek  and  plumped  into  the  middle  of  the  torrent, 
irst  I  could  not  help  a  slight  laugh,  but  I  soon  perceived  it  was 
ling  matter,  as  the  stream  was  six  or  seven  feet  deep  and  run- 
h  great  rapidity,  and  I  knew  not  well  what  to  do.  Throwing 
n,  however  gallant  and  chivalrous,  would  be  useless,  as  I  should 
tx)me  away  by  the  strong  current.  So,  telling  Angela  there  was 
er,  I  ran  down  the  bank,  parallel  with  the  floating  and  scream- 
ty,  and  waiting  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  make  a  snatch, 
e  or  two  failures  I  caught  her  bonnet,  but  Uie  riband  imder  the 
e  way,  and  down  the  torrent  she  went,  with  her  loosened  hair 
ig  behind  her  on  the  water  like  a  mermaid's.  At  last,  when  she 
1  carried  down  a  hundred  yards,  I  succeeded  in  seizing  a  handful 
umid  tresses,  and  brought  her  safe  to  land. 
'  lady,  she  was  sadly  frightened ;  and  as  she  clung  to  me  more 
ately  than  was  quite  comfortable,  considering  the  state  of  her 
I  heard  such  honeyed  expressions  as  '*  guardian  angel,"  "  pre- 
f  my  life,"  *'  debt  of  everlasting  gratitude,"  uttered,  sotio  voce ; 
lowever,  I  was  not  bound  to  hear.  She  deferred  the  hysterics 
reached  the  boat,  but  then  we  had  them  in  abundance.' — vol.  i. 

198. 

e  is  a  rather  un- Hibernian  touch  of  coldness  in  the 
s  conduct  here^  or  at  least  in  his  way  of  telling  it ;  but  we 
fair  readers  not  to  be  too  hasty  in  their  judgment.  His 
non  apparent  callousness  to  the  grateful  exclamations  of 
cued  damsel  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  an  incident 
d  in  the  chapter  immediately  preceding.  The  staff-surgeon 
t  throughout  his  book  as  one  of  the  most  susceptible  of  his 
nation ;  but  on  this  occasion  he  was  armed  in  proof.  A 
part  of  the  human  fabric  which  does  not  in  bis  case  deserve 
insidered  as  merely  'one  of  the  larger  viscera/  hadjnst 
me  a  serious  laceration,  and  the  wound  was  now  protected 
irst  hardness  of  cicatrix  formata.  Injustice  to  the  gentle- 
must  turn  back  for  a  moment  to  his  encampment  at  Dina- 
hich  the  regiment  had  reached  on  the  20th  of  March, 
e  here  our  friend  had  suffered  terribly  from  heat  of  the 
in  the  first  instance ;  and  secondly  from  the  bright  eyes  of 

in  Miss  S M.     He  describes  very  pleasantly  both 

nrts  of  miseries. 

ne  mm  no  moving  out  of  the  house  except  for  an  hour  in  the 

morning 
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morning  and  evening ;  and  all  day  within,  existence  was  little  better 
than  a  succession  of  gasps  and  ga][)e8. 

*  Perhaps  one's  breakfast  is  the  only  meal  eaten  in  India ;  all  the  rest — 
are  sad  piddling  work  and  merely  a  form.     Wh^n  I  returned  from  m^ — 
professional  duty  there  was,  primoy  my  shave — and  I  take  some  credits: 
for  having  virtuously  resisted  all  temptations  here  to  soapy-sloth — for  F 

was  always  my  own  barber.     Secundoy  my  refreshing  shower-bath 

Tertio,  a  breakfast  of  the  first  order  of  merit ;  and  quarto^  my  hookah.. 
For,  ever  watchful  at  his  post,  behind  my  arm-chair,  there  stood 
Rharom  waiting  for  the  close  of  the  meal  to  hand  ^'  Doctor  Saahib  "  th 
incomparable  chillum ;  and  to  retire,  with  the  usual  low  salaam,  to 
reverential  distance,  until  the  nod  of  approbation  from  his  master  shoul 
make  him  happy.     Then  were  the  feet  thrown  carelessly   upon  th 
table—the  odoriferous  smoke  was  slowly  inhaled,  and  the  ample  bowl  o 
Mandarin  tea,  its  morning  accompaniment,  sipped  voluptuously. 

*  After  an  hour  spent  thus,  the  rest  of  the  day,  it  must  be  confessed- 
was  heavy  in  hand.     There  was  no  reading  attentively  without  headach 
— ^writing  involved  perspiration  to  a  dissolving  extent.     Playing  bac 

gammon — in  addition  to  the  necessity  of  dry  linen  every  hit  or  two- 
urst  the  tympanum.     Playing  chess  burst  the  brain.     Playing  bilUa 


was  a  labour  of  Hercules.    Thus,  were  there  great  difficulties  in  findima^Bg 
any  rational  mode  of  passing  the  day ;  and,  for  want  of  a  better,  1 

thought  I  might  as  well  fall  in  love. 

*  1  by  no  means  wonder  that  this  said  inexplicable  matter,  lov 
lias  been  so  much  and  so  universally  lauded  in  all  ages  and  nations, 
it  were  for  no  nobler  reason  than  the  entire  exemption  from  feeling 
little  ills  and  inconveniences  of  life  which  a  true  passion  confers — ai 
the  gilding  which  it  sheds  upon  the  homely  landscapes  around  us- 
would  be  deserving  of  all  praise.    Truly,  as  Wordsworth  expresses  it 
who  no  doubt  spoke  from  experience — 

"  There  is  a  comfort  in  the  strength  of  love ; 
'Twill  make  a  thing  endurable,  which  else 
Would  overset  the  brain." 

When  I  fell  in  love,  I  suddenly  found  myself  proof  against  all  tl»^ 
d<bagr($men8  of  hot  winds,  mosquitoes,  blue  devils,  and  all  that  w«5 
diabolical  in  Dinapore.     My  passion  was  a  conductor  through  which 
all  atmospherical  annoyances  and  disturbances  passed  without  molesta- 
tion or  injury,  after  it  was  once  set  up.     Independent  of  this  subordinate 
and  somewhat  selfish  consideration,  there  is  no  small  delight  in  making 
yourself  agreeable  to  a  pleasing  young  woman;  in  discernine  daily 
new  chords  and  harmonies  of  feeling,  and  seutimeilt,  and  opinion  be- 
tween her  and  yourself;  and  in  seeing  with  your  own  eyes  the  growing 
expansion  of  little  buds  of  amiability  into  lovely  flowers;  not  to  mention 
the  thought  that  the  sweet  bouquet  they  will  make  is  to  be  worn  in  your 
own  bosom.' — vol.  i.  p.  119. 

In  a  word,  the  Doctor  amused  himself  charmingly  during  six 
weeks^  and  though  nothing  bad  ever  been  said  about  love,  the 
gentleman  bad  looked  it  in  so  many  ways^  without  perceiving  any 

symptoms 
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tjmftoms  of  displeasure,  that  at  any  g^ven  moment  the  fatal  de- 
dbntion  might  be  rery  likely  to  escape  from  his  lips.  We  gather 
tbt  the  thing  occurred  under  very  pretty  circumstances — to  toit, 
it  the  dose  of  a  ball,  as  he  escorted  his  fair  friend  to  her  own 
im  by  moonlight.  What  he  said^  or  what  she  answered,  we  are 
■ot  told ;  but  the  lover  passed  a  sleepless  night  until  he  had  his 
condi  conveyed  out  into  his  verandah : — 

'  Tlie  graceful  form  of  S was  painted  in  my  sleeping  fancy, 

iRMed  in  bridal  white,  and  her  fair  countenance  radiant  with  smiles. 
Hie  presented  me  a  letter  with  a  myrtle -leaf  for  the  device  of  the  seal, 
7  Old  the  words,  ''Je  ne  change  qu'en  mourant,"  impressed  upon  the 
2  VII.  I  seized  the  letter  and  opened  it.  Then,  awful  sound,  a  loud 
^  db^  of  thunder  awoke  me  at  the  instant ;  not  visionary  and  unreal,  but 
'-  mrtiDtial,  pealing,  atmospheric  thunder ;  accompanied  by  the  most 
]  TiTidand  incessant  lightning,  and  a  deluge  of  rain,  which  soon  dispelled 
'^  Ae  beautiful  illusion,  and  sent  me  into  the  house  wet  to  the  skin. 
'^  •  *  Unfortunately  this  hot  night,  in  which  I  had  chosen  to  sleep  al 
tntcOf  and  to  dream  all  manner  of  delightful  things,  was  the  breaking 
ID  of  the  monsoon,  which  is  always  terminated  by  a  terrific  storm.  The 
Muents  continued  to  roar  away  without  intermission  for  four  or  &ye 
Inn ;  and  the  resplendent  lightning,  as  it  illuminated  the  big  drops  of 
bun  with  the  brightest  prismatic  colours,  appeared  as  playful  as  if  it  was 
die  most  harmless  thing  in  nature. 
'  The  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  vegetable  world  next  morning  was 
'  aioit  striking;  the  four  months'  dust  had  been  washed  off  the  face  of 
^^  Ae  esith ;  the  grass  had  already  begun  to  show  its  tender  green ;  the 
^  sir  was  cool,  clear,  and  balmy,  aud  the  frame  felt  refreshed  as  the  lungs 

£ped  in  the  invigorating  fluid ;  and  the  spirits,  long  depressed  by  heat. 
It,  and  other  discomforts,  recovered  their  elasticity  and  cheerfulness. 

^       *  I  breakfasted  with  the  M s,  but  S did  not  make  her  ap- 

i  petrsnce.  There  appeared  a  gene  and  singular  air  about  the  whole 
r  menage^  especially  in  the  deportment  of  the  host  and  his  wife,  much  at 
nritnce  with  everything  I  had  before  witnessed  in  that  happy  and 

inited  family.     After  breakfast  M requested  mc  to  walk  into  the 

tbrvy,  and  thus  addressed  me :  **  My  dear  fellow,  I  perceive  there  has 
Ven  a  sad  mistake.  We  all  esteem  you  highly,  and  wish  for  the  con- 
urasnce  of  your  friendship;  but — but — S— —  has  been  for  some 
Moths  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  gentleman  in  Calcutta." 

•When  one  cannot  adequately  express  excited  feelings  on  any  subject 
kit  wise  to  be  silent;  a  line  of  conduct  sanctioned  by  great  examples, 
tsd  convenient  on  the  present  occasion. 

•  Cnibbe*s  graphic  pen  has  described  the  different  appearance  of  cx- 
tenal  nature  under  opposite  moods  of  mind,  in  the  case  of  a  lover  visit- 
ing hit  mistress,  and  returning  from  the  interview.*  I  cannot  approach 
vithin  a  thousand  leagues  of  his  inimitable  touches,  but  I  can  tell  in  my 
wrn  homely  way  how  miserable  I  felt  that  day.  As  I  returned,  the  air, 
io  deliciously  pure  in  the  morning,  felt  muggy  and  unrespirablc ;  the 

*  See  the  Lovrr's  Journeif, 

heat 
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heat  was  intolerable ;  the  moBquitoes  atrociously  sanguinary  and  nu-  - 
merouB ;  nothing  was  as  it  ought,  and  eyerything  as  it  ought  not  to  be. 
The  palanquin  bearers  jerked  and  shook  me,  as  if  on  purpose.     At  my 
evening  visit  to  the  hospital  several  patients  were  woirse  that  should  haves 
been  better,  and  had  evidently  retrograded  intentionally,  as  if  to  spite 
me.    At  dinner  the  punkahs  did  not  move  properly ;  the  mullagatawny 
was  cold,  and  the  wine  hot ;  even  Bhastee  Rhamm,  the  nonpareil  of 
Hookabadars,  failed  to  please.     At  last  I  went  to  bed  thoroughly  dis- 
gusted ;  but  even  there  misfortune  continued  its  persecutions ;  for  two 
or  three  vagrant  musquitoes  had  slipped  in  when  the  servant  was  closing 
the  gauze  around  me,  and  it  was  slap,  slap,  slap,  buzz,  buzz,  buzz,  all 
night.* — ^vol.  i.  p.  183. 

This  April  story,  then^  must  plead  the  Doctor's  excuse  for  resist* 
ing  as  he  did  the  drowning  scene  of  July,  1816.  And  since  we  have 
introduced  the  earlier  romance,  let  us  now  see  its  condusion. 

In  January,  1817^  the  regiment  is  once  more  embarked  on 
the  Ganges.  This  time  the  voyage  is  down  the  river,  and  in  the 
course  of  it  he  is  once  more,  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  year,  brought 

into  contact  with  the  family  of  Major  M .     The  friendship  had 

not  been  broken  oflF — ^how  absurd  that  any  friendship  ever  should 
be! — by  an  unsuccessful  explanation  with  a  young  lady.  The 
Major  was  now  commandant  at  Allahabad  :  he  invited  the  Doctor 
to  spend  a  week  or  ten  days  with  him  in  passing :  thU  proposal  was 
accepted,  and  a  fortnight's  leave  obtained  : — 

*  I  found  this  amiable  family  well ;  and  was  not  a  little  surprised  to 

meet  S still  unmarried.    She  was  in  distress ;  for  some  unfavourable 

disclosures  had  been  made  respecting  the  character  of  her  lover,  and  his 
honour  was  suspected  relative  to  certain  gambling  transactions,  in  i^hich 
he  had  been  engaged  at  Calcutta.  Besides  all  this,  he  had  been  dan- 
gerously ill ;  and  was  now  cruising  about  in  a  pilot  schooner  off  the 
Sunderbunds,  by  medical  advice.  I  was  received  with  the  most  affec- 
tionate cordiality  by  every  member  of  the  family. 

'  Lovely  affianced  girls  should  not  be  permitted  to  move  about  in 
society  for  any  considerable  time,  breaking  people^s  hearts  hopelessly, 
and  spreading  distress  and  envy,  and  all  kinds  of  bad  feelings  and  sen- 
sations around.  They  ought  to  be  made  to  marry  within  the  month  by 
act  of  parliament.  Here,  for  instance,  was  myself  brought  once  more 
within  the  circle  of  a  very  delightful  young  lady's  charms ;  and  under 
circumstances,  too,  that  did  not  altogether  preclude  hope.  Yet,  though 
well  aware  of  the  danger  of  my  position,  I  had  neither  the  power  nor 
wish  to  fly  from  the  dangerous  fascination.  Even  the  confiding  freedom 
of  her  manner,  reposing  trust  in  my  sense  of  propriety,  and  the  easy 
unreserve  of  our  intercourse,  whilst  they  showed  the  unaffected  in- 
genuousness of  her  nature,  excited  distressing  repinings  at  perceiving 
the  full  value  of  the  prize  allotted  to  another. 

*  Thus  delicately  circumstanced,  I  spent  a  fortnight  at  Allahabad ;  a 
golden  time.      The  whole  family,  from  some  over-estimate  they  had 

formed 
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fonned  of  certain  professional  services  1  had  done  one  of  them,  con- 
■dered  themselves  under  obligations,  when  in  trutli  I  was  the  obliged 
jfvty.  They  therefore,  one  and  all,  exerted  themselves  to  crowd  into 
tb  final  visit »  before  we  should  part  for  a  long  separation,  every  agre- 
waU  and  pleasure  possible :  morning  and  evening  drives  on  beautiful 
nidi;  dimiers,  dances,  music,  Waverley  novels,  then  in  full  blow, 
nd  brought  from  Calcutta  by  dawky  or  post.  In  short,  whatever  of 
agiceaUeness  and  enjoyment  the  kindest  solicitude  of  refined  minds 
CMid  suggest,  and  ample  means  afford,  were  concentrated  in  that  ex- 
fttite  visit.' 

This  is  only  one  of  half-a-dozen  tender  mishaps  which  the  staffs 
HDgeon,  now  safely  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Hymen>  amuses 
hoDself  and  his  readers  by  recording.  On  all  such  occasions  he 
lyiiears  to  have  acted  the  part  of  a  sensible  as  well  as  a  sensitive 
■in,  and  sought  the  cure  of  wounded  affection  where  alone  it  can 
ke  ksosA,  in  strenuous  exertion  of  one  kind  or  another.  This,  in* 
iMd,  is  the  grand  moral  which  he  always  delights  to  insist  upon. 
Ae  one  secret  of  human  happiness  is  occupation,  or,  as  he 
fkases  it,  '  the  experience  of  my  life,  as  of  all  rational  people, 
fnres  that  the  lazy  Sybarite  who  first  exclaimed  Dolce  cosa  far 
dnU  told  a  gigantic  fib.* 

*  Nature,  ever  wise  and  beneficent,  intended  there  should  be  no  idle 
pople  in  the  world,  but  that  occupatiou  and  enjoyment  should  go  hand 
A  hand,  mutually  enhancing  each  other.  Even  the  laziest  ])eople  must 
did  or  make  some  employment ;  and  the  gross  Yorkshire  boor,  whose 
Ihm  ideal  of  happiness  with  1000/.  a-year,  was  to  have  nothing  to  do 
ht  **  eeat  fat  beeacon,"  found  it  necessary  to  add,  "  and  swing  upon  a 
ptaur  '—vol.  ii.  p.  28. 

Before  the  end  of  1817  our  author  was  torn  unexpectedly,  and 
vaj  much  to  bis  disgust,  from  India,  his  regiment  being  ordered 
hitrengthen  the  garrison  at  St.  Helena.  The  voyage,  however, 
mis  to  have  been  of  use  to  him ;  at  least  we  meet,  after  its 
CDBunencement,  with  no  more  *  harpings  on  my  daughter.'  The 
tar  society,  female  as  well  as  male,  found  favour  in  his  eyes, 
•d  he  made  one — whenever  wind  and  weather  allowed — in  the 
■^ly  dance  upon  deck.  He  is  energetic  in  his  commendations 
rf  this  exercise  on  shipboard.  There,  at  least,  says  the  doctor, 
fcre  is  no  truth  in  Petrarch's  morose  dictum,  '  Chorea  circulus 
•BJus  centrum  Diabolus ;'  for  Diabolus  he  reads  Hygeia, 

The  chapters  on  St.  Helena  are  perhaps  the  most  inter- 
Crtbg  in  the  book ;  and  there  is  one  much  calumniated  indivi- 
4*1,  whose  reputation  will  be  materially  ser\'cd  by  the  extracts 
•«  are  about  to  offer  from  them ;  for,  as  our  readers  will  see, 
Dr.  Henry  entertained  originally  no  favourable  opinion  of  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe,  but  on  the  contrary  disliked  his  manner,  under- 
valued 
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valued  his  capacity,  and  was  pre-disposed  to  consider  him  in  the 
wrong,  and  his  unhappy  prisoner  in  the  right 

We  can  understand,  and,  we  hope,  appreciate  the  motives  wfaieb. 
induced  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  to  submit  in  silence,  at  the  time,  to  th^ 
charges  made  against  him  by  Buonaparte  and  some  of  his  French 
followers,  so  loudly  re-echoed  by  our  own  liberals,  and  sttll,  we 
need  not  add,  in  vog^e  among  various  classes  not  only  on  the 
continent,  but  in  this  country.  The  Governor  of  St  Helena 
had  but  one  simple  statement  to  offer  in  answer  to  all  that  was 
or  could  have  been  alleged  against  him — namely,  that  his  treat- 
ment of  Buonaparte  was  in  strict  accordance  with  his  instruc- 
tions. It  was  to  his  own  government  alone  that  he,  their  ser- 
vant, owed  an  account  of  his  conduct;  and  as  they,  after  the 
death  of  Napoleon,  appointed  him  chief  of  a  colony  infinitely 
more  important  than  St.  Helena,  there  could  be  no  doubt,  in  any 
dispassionate  mind,  that  his  administration  in  the  most  difficult, 
delicate,  and  painful  of  tasks  had  fully  satisfied  the  then  autho- 
rities of  Downing  Street.  But  now  that  most  of  those  authorities, 
and,  among  others,  Earl  Bathurst,  Sir  Hudson's  immediate  supe- 
rior, have  long  since  passed  not  only  from  power  but  from  life, 
we  cannot  see  on  what  sound  principle  the  survivor  acts  in  re- 
fusing to  do  himself  justice  with  the  world  at  large — as  it  is  too 
clear  that  he  still  continues  the  subject  of  general  prejudice — by 
producing  to  the  light  of  day  the  very  letter  of  the  orders  which 
he  received  from  the  colonial  department  on  first  acceptii^  the 
care  of  Napoleon,  and  of  the  official  decisions  on  all  the  questions 
which  he  must  have  submitted  to  that  department  while  his  office 
lasted.  We  are  persuaded  that  it  is  in  his  power  to  set  himself 
right  in  every  the  minutest  point  that  has  ever  been  fixed  on  by 
his  enemies ;  we  do  not  believe  that  in  so  doing  he  would  leave 
the  slightest  spot  on  the  fair  fame  of  Lord  Liverpool's  cabinet,  or 
any  member  of  that  cabinet,  dead  or  living :  and  we  must  add, 
that  we  do  not  believe  her  majesty's  present  ministers  would  now 
have  the  least  objection  to  his  adopting  the  course  which  we  have 
been  taking  the  liberty  to  suggest.  While  Lord  Holland  was 
still  among  them,  the  case  might  have  been  different.  That 
'  good  easy  man,'  lax  in  principle  but  bigoted  in  prejudice,  had 
allowed  his  amour-propre  to  be  hopelessly  mixed  up  with  the 
cause  of  the  French  Revolution  in  all  its  phases  and  in  all  its 
consequences.  He  had,  as  the  very  last  follies  of  his  life  showed, 
a  French  and  not  an  English  heart,  whenever  matters  of  that 
sort  came  into  question.  But  now  that  he  is  gone,  and  Hol- 
land House  closed,  we  apprehend  there  is  no  English  minister, 
at  least  none  of  any  substantial  weight  in  or  out  of  the  caibinel, 
who  would  object  to  a  final  clearing-up  of  the  St.  Helena  con- 
troversies 
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trorersies,  and  (which  we  venture  to  consider  as  in  that  case 

veritable)  of  the  character  of  this  most  unfortunate  officer  of  the 

flndfth  crown.    Even  in  the  pages  with  which  we  are  now  dealing, 

Aone  occur  various  little  insinuations^  which — at  the  same  time 

Alt  they  increase  the  value  of  the  author's  testimony  by  evincing 

dm  he  neter  became  Sir  Hudson^s  partisan — must  be  viewed 

lAh  pain  by  him  as  showing  the  extent  to  which  the  hostile  pre- 

jndioe  still  lingers  even  among  persons  compelled  in  the  main 

1^  acquit  and  approve  him.     Nothing  can  be  completely  effectual 

bat  the  publication  in  extenso  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowers  original 

iHtnictions  from,  and   subsequent  correspondence   with,    Lord 

Hrthorst — one  of  the  most   humane  and   amiable  men  of  his 

^Ut,  as  we  firmly  believe,  and  also  one  of  the  most  prudent 

irtennen  reared  in  the  school  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

-We  must  add  that,  if  Sir  Hudson  Lowe's  pride  makes  him  turn 

I'  deaf  ear  to  such  hints  as  these,  there  is  another  and  a  far 

Iflher  consideration  behind— one  to  which  we  cannot  believe  him 

iiiensible.     We  are  well  satisfied  that  by  doing  what  we  pro- 

fflte  he  would  be  rendering  most  essential  service  to  the  cha- 

■her  of  his  country.      The  whole  transaction  ought  on  every 

iBODont,  public  and  private,  to  be  now  at  length  laid  bare  and 

tftied  for  ever. 

'Id  the  mean  time  we  proceed  to  our  citations  : — 

^.':The  first  excitement  of  bein^  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
lipnlfnn  having  subsided,  and  himself  and  everything  about  him  being 
fmible,  we  bqg;an  to  find  our  time  very  heavy  in  hand.  To  be  sure 
^uw  black  balls  hoisted,  indicating  that  ships  were  in  sight;  which 
til  the  case  almost  every  day  in  the  year — the  island  being  in  the  direct 
In  niad  from  India :  we  observed  signals  flying,  and  communicating 
Mil  one  hill  to  another,  and  R.  O.  B.  telegraphed  daily  about  two  o'clock, 

tthe  post  near  our  barracks  to  Plantation  House,  the  Governor's  resi- 
i,  meaning, "  All  right  at  Ix)ngwood."  We  also  had  the  advantage  of 
Iherying  ships,  from  our  high  position,  nearly  thirty  lea^ies  off — like 
Mes  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon  ;  and  of  watching  the  cruisers  attached 
tethe  station,  hovering  about  the  rock  to  windward  and  leeward. 
Iiadt,  too,  when  they  could  find  or  make  any  decent  excuse,  would 
Ml  at  the  island  to  get  a  chance  of  a  glimpse  at  Buonaparte,  and  to 
C|qr  home  with  them  all  the  gossip  they  could  collect.  One  very 
QJunon  trick  of  the  masters  was  to  start  their  water-ca^ks  on  the  run 
■Ho  the  Cape ;  invent  some  plausible  fib  of  a  leak  or  something  else, 
^tdl  the  windward  cruiser,  and  thus  get  permission  to  stop  two  or  three 
4n  for  a  fresh  supply. 

About  a  month  after  our  arrival  the  regiment  was  inspected  by  Sir 

Bodion  Lowe,  and  afterwards  we  all  dined  at  Plantation  House.     Two 

ifcr  ofi&cem  and  myself  got  beds.     The  style  was  good — the  wines 

int-Tste ;  and  althoagh  the  governor  appeared  somewhat  reserved,  and 

VOL.  Lxvii.  NO.  cxxxiv.  2  H  a  little 
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a  little  absent  at  times,  Lady  Lowe  kept  the  conversation  from  flaggings 
Nobody  seemed  disposed  to  like  Sir  Hudson,  but  we  were  all  deli^t^iS 
with  his  wife.     Lady  Lowe  was  not  a  good  figure,  but  she  bad  a  fin 
face,  laughing  eyes,  much  talking  talent,  a  fiedr  and  beautiful  neck,  an 
lovely  arm.     In  short,  she  presided  at  her  own  table  with  much  grac 
and  brilliancy,  and  was  altogether  a  very  captivating  woman.  .    .    • 

'  The  governor  appeared  to  be  much  occupied  with  the  carea  anci 
duties  of  his  important  and  responsible  office ;  and  looked  very  like  h 
person  who  would  not  let  his  prisoner  escape,  if  he  could  help  it.     His 
countenance  was  unpleasing,  and  from  first  impressions,  I  entertained 
an  opinion  of  him  far  from  favourable.     If,  therefore,  notwithstanding 
this  prepossession,  my  testimony  should  incline  to  the  other  aide,  I  can 
truly  state  that  the  change  took  place  from  the  weight  of  evidence,  and 
in  consequence  of  what  came  under  my  own  observation  in  St.  HeleoA. 
Poor  man,  he  has  since  that  time  encountered  a  storm  of  obloquy  and 
reproach  enough  to  bow  any  person  to  the  earth.     Yet  I  firmly  belieTe 
that  the  talent  he  exerted  in  unravelling  the  intricate  plotting  con- 
stantly going  on  at  Longwood,  and  the  firmness  in  tearing  it  to  pieces, 
with  Uie  unceasing  vigilance  he  displayed  in  the  discharge  of  his  arduous 
duties,  made  him  more  enemies  than  any  hastiness  of  temper,  uncour 
teousness  of  demeanour,  and  severity  in  his  measures,  of  which  the 
world  believed  him  guilty.' — vol.  i.  pp.  210-212. 

We  infer  from  this  passage  that  Dr.  Henry  still  imputes  to  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe  some  exhibitions  of  '  hasty  temper  and  uncx>urte- 
ous  demeanour '  in  his  intercourse  with  Napoleon — and  some  not 
necessary  *  severity'  in  bis  official  measures.  It  is  exactly  from 
these  charges  that  we  are  anxious  to  see  Sir  Hudson  cleared. 
He  now  must  perceive  that  even  persons  who  do  him  justice  in 
the  main,  cling  io  the  belief  that  there  was  some  ground  for  such 
imputations. 

Dr.  Henry  happened  to  be  called  in  when  one  of  the  Bertrand 
children  met  with  some  accident,  and  after  this  he  seems  to  have 
been  occasionally  consulted  by  various  members  of  the  establish- 
ment at  Longwood.  Their  representations,  it  would  appear, 
sensed  to  propitiate  in  some  measure  Buonaparte  himself ;  and 
the  Doctor  had,  with  some  of  his  brother-officers  of  the  66tb,  at 
length  the  honour  of  a  presentation : — 

*  Napoleon  always  appeared  to  me  a  being  of  an  unique  character- 
isolated — unapproachable — sui  generis^  or  rather  a  genus  in  himself. 
Possessing  a  daring  and  comprehensive  mind,  which  could  at  the  same 
time  conceive  the  most  magnificent  schemes  and  designs,  and  embrace 
all  the  prospective  steps  and  minute  details  necessary  for  their  accom- 
plishment, he  found  himself  at  once  pushed  on  by  wrtune  into  an  ele- 
vated station,  and  then  raised  himself  to  the  highest  by  consummate 
political  talent  and  military  skill,  directing  the  chivalrous  devotion  of 
masses  of  enthusiastic  soldiers.  But,  as  has  been  well  said,  lord 
though  he  was  of  France,  and  almost  of  Europe,  he  was  never  thoroughly 

master 
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nftster  of  the  little  world  withiu ;  for  the  fierce  Italian  passions  would 
xnl  up  in  his  bosom,  and  often  overboil,  without  effectual  constraint. 
it  length  rendered  giddy  by  the  immense  elevation  he  had  attained,  and 
he  constant  whirl  of  his  perilous  prosperity,  he  yet  soared  higher ;  bat 
he  ascent  could  not  always  last,  and  he  began  to  totter  to  his  fall.  One 
iilal  false  step  was  on  the  towers  of  the  Escurial,  and  another,  -still 
nore  fatal,  on  the  domes  of  the  Kremlin.  Long  and  bravely,  and  tena- 
iously,  notwithstanding,  did  he  cling  to  his  lofty  position ;  and  when 
le  found  himself  falling,  attempt  to  regain  it  with  astonishing  power  of 
eeilience ;  but  the  fiat  had  gone  forth  against  him,  and  it  was  all  in 
'ain.  At  length  he  tumbled  down  hopelessly  and  for  ever,  without  the 
mallest  sympathy  from  mankind  to  soften  his  fall. 

'As  to  his  moral  character,  I  believe  his  warmest  advocates  cm 
mj  little  in  his  fiivour.  He  was  utterly  devoid  of  any  honest  ethical 
ninciple,  reckless  as  to  right  and  wrong — conscienceless — remorseless. 
tlis  uniform  rule  through  life  was — the  end  justifies  the  means. 

*  On  the  afternoon  of  the  1st  of  September,  1817,  we  called  at  Mar- 
shal Bertrand's  house,  fifty  or  sixty  yards  from  the  residence  of  Napoleon, 

0  pick  up  the  Marshal,  who  accompanied  us  to  the  billiard-room,  where 
ire  found  Counts  Montholon  and  Gourgaud.  After  waiting  five  or  six 
ninutes,  the  folding-doors  of  the  ante-chamber  were  thrown  open ;  we 
mtered,  formed  a  ring  round  the  room,  and  in  about  a  minute  Napoleon 
nralked  into  the  circle. 

•  He  was  dressed  in  a  plain  dark  green  uniform  coat,  without  epau- 
ettes  or  anything  equivalent,  but  with  a  large  star  on  the  breast,  which 
lad  an  eagle  in  the  centre.     The  buttons  were  gold,  with  the  device  of 

1  mounted  dragoon,  in  high  relief.  He  had  on  white  breeches  with 
dlk  stockings,  and  oval  gold  buckles  in  his  shoes,  with  a  small  opera 
lat  under  his  arm.  Napoleon's  first  appearance  was  far  from  imposing 
— the  stature  was  short  and  thick — head  sunk  into  his  shoulders — his 
face  fat,  with  large  folds  under  the  chin — the  limbs  appeared  to  be 
stout,  but  well  proportioned — complexion  olive — expression  sinister, 
md  rather  scowling.  On  the  whole,  his  general  look  was  more  that  of 
in  obese  Spanish  or  Portuguese  friar  than  the  hero  of  modern  times. 
Buonaparte  walked  round  the  room,  with  an  attempt  (as  it  seemed)  at 
the  old  dignity,  and  addressed  a  few  words  to  most  of  the  officers.' — 
roL  i.  pp.  214,  215. 

Nothing  could  less  deserve  quoting  than  the  Doctor  s  notes  of 
the  conversation  that  ensued — the  most  commonplace  of  ques- 
tions and  replies — slightly  seasoned  now  and  then  by  impertinence 
on  the  one  side — awkward,  stammering  stupidity  on  the  other. 
One  trait  alone  seems  worth  picking  out : — 

^  He  then  passed  to  Lieut.-Golonel  Dodgin,  G.B.,  whohad  several 
clflsps  and  medals  on  his  breast.  He  was,  besides,  a  remarkably  fine 
anlitarT-looking  man,  and  when  walking  with  me  in  London  had  been 
more  than  once  mistaken  fur  the  Duke  of  York.  Napoleon  looked  at 
him  with  some  complacency,  and  took  hold  with  his  fingers  of  the  most 
glittering  of  the  batch  of  distinctions,  which  happened  to  be  the  Vittoria 

2  H  2  medal ; 
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medal ;  but  as  'soon  as  he  read  **  that  word  of  fear,"  he  dropped  i-i 
instantly.     It  was  no  mere  fancy  of  mine,  but  a  matter  of  plain  fact::, 
observed  and  spoken  of  at  the  time  by  us  all,  that  his  gesture  wa» 
exactly  that  of  a  person  letting  fall  something  unexpectedly  and  dis- 
agreeably hot.    •    •   •   . 

*  As  we  walked  home  to  Deadwood,  and  calmly  reviewed  what  had 
passed;  and  compared  the  appearance,  manner,  and  conversation  of 
Buonaparte  with  our  preconceived  ideas,  prepossessions,  and  expecta- 
tions, the  general  feeling  and  result  was  disappointment ;  but  this  might 
have  been  reasonably  anticipated.  Without  reference  to  the  usual  so- 
bering effect  of  vicinity  and  contact  in  dissipating  the  gilded  halos  with 
which  a  sanguine  fancy  invests  distant  and  remarkable  objects,  the 
interview  with  Napoleon  had  dissolved  a  glory,  par  excellence,  A  fas- 
cinating prestige,  which  we  had  cherished  all  our  lives,  then  vanished 
like  gossamer  m  the  sun.  The  great  Emperor  Napoleon,  the  hero  of 
modern  times,  had  merged  in  an  unsightly  and  obese  individual ;  and 
we  looked  in  vain  for  that  overwhelming  power  of  eye  and  force  of  ex- 
pression which  we  had  been  taught  to  expect  by  a  delusive  imagination. 
At  our  mess-dinner  the  same  evening  our  illustrious  neighbour  had 
evidently  fallen  off  by  one  half  from  our  notions  concerning  him,  of  the 
day  before.' — vol.  i.  p.  221. 

Our  author,  indulging  in  no  second-hand  tattle,  but  simply 
noting  down  what  occurred  to  himself  from  day  to  day^  between 
1817  and  1821,  throws  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  character  and 
conduct  of  almost  every  personage  mixed  up  in  the  Longwood 
melodrama.  O'Meara's  manners  and  conversation  interested  and 
pleased  his  by  no  means  fastidious  countryman ;  and  he  remained, 
in  spite  of  many  odd  symptoms^  a  firm  believer  in  bis  integrity, 
until  the  following  incidents  at  last  forced  conviction  upon  him. 
In  February,  1818,  Buonaparte's  maitre-dhStel,  Cypriani,  a  faith- 
ful servant,  who  had  followed  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  fortunes 
from  the  time  when  he  was  a  lieutenant  of  artillery,  in  1794,  was 
seized  with  an  inflammatory  disorder,  and  O'Meara  requested 
Dr.  Henry*s  assistance,  which  was  promptly  given  and  continued 
till  the  death  of  the  patient. 

^  I  am  obliged  to  tell  that,  in  the  course  of  my  attendance  at  Liong- 
wood,  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  Napoleon  had  never 
visited  his  devoted  servant  during  his  last  illness.  No  doubt  but  this 
piece  of  Imperial  condescension  would  have  been  highly  gratifying  to 
the  patient ;  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  no  visit  ever  took  place,  although  the 
sick  man's  chamber  was  under  the  Emperor's  roof,  and  not  twenty  feet 
distant  from  his  bath.  I  have  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  during 
the  last  evening  of  Cypriani's  malady,  and  when  he  was  in  a  state  of 
delirious  insensibility,  his  master  proposed  to  see  him,  but  was  dissuaded 
by  Mr.  O'Meara,  on  the  ground  that  the  patient  would  not  then  be  in  a 
state  to  recognise  the  Emperor.  With  no  small  degree  of  absurd  diat- 
kAanerie — if  I  may  be  forgiven  for  using  the  word  with  reference  to  such 

a  man  — 
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I  man— Napoleon,  on  that  occasion,  expressed  an  opinion  that  his 
ptaence  might  re-animate  the  expiring  efforts  of  nature,  as  it  had,  he 
nid,  under  desperate  circumstances,  retrieved  the  almost  fatal  disorder 
efiiiiarmj  at  Marengo,  and  some  other  of  his  hattle- fields. 

'Some  time  after  Cypriani's  death  Mr.  O'Meara  called  on  me  at 
Desdwood,  with  a  smiling  countenance,  to  tell  me  he  was  the  hearer  of 
pood  news,  on  which  he  offered  me  his  congratulations.  The  Emperor, 
t  appeared,  had  consulted  him  as  to  the  propriety  of  giving  a  fee  or  a 
fttitht  to  the  English  physician  who  had  attended  his  servant ;  and  the 
KRilt  was  that  a  present  had  heen  preferred, — an  order  having  been 

El  for  a  breakfast-service  of  plate  to  be  sent  out  by  Rundell  and 
gc. 
•  '  This  was  all  very  pleasing  information  ;  and  it  was  not  unnatural 
Ivme  to  felicitate  myself  on  the  prospect  of  such  a  present,  coming 
'Aom  such  a  quarter.     Waking  visions,  too,  of  the  pride  I  should  here- 
after  feel  in  exhibiting  my  tea-service,  or  in  asking  my  friends  to  the 
;  int  dejeHtiery  where  it  would  be  sported — might  be  forgiven ;  mixed 
.  vidi  speculations,  also,  as  to  the  probable  pattern  of  the  plate.     Un- 
itennately  the  sequel  proved  that,  as  there  are  many  ''slips  between  the 
l^>  and  the  lip,"  so  an  accident  may  occur  sometimes  between   the 
',  fcipot  and  the  cup. 

!    '  A  few  days  after  this  communication  Mr.  O'Meara  again  called ; 

yM  this  time  his  countenance  had  no  such  riant  expression  as  on  the 

er  occasion.     A  difficulty  had  occurred.     A  statute  had  passed  in 

and  lately,  constituting  the  acceptance  of  any  gift  from  Napoleon, 

imy  of  his  suite  in  St.  Helena,  a  criminal  act.     It  was  therefore 

Gessary,  previous  to  any  further  step,  to  ascertain  how  I  felt  disposed, 

M  whether  I  would  consent  to  accept  the  Emperor's  present  clan- 

^Btinely,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Governor.     This,  it  was 

JPT  the  object  of  Mr.  O'Meara's  visit  to  ascertain, — the  Emperor,  he 

:^iHared  me,  having  an  invincible  repugnance  to  hold  any  conversation 

ver  with  Sir  Hudson  Lowe ;  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  to  permit  any 

from  himself  to  be  contaminated  by  passing  through  the  hands  of 

.^Cain"  as  was  his  favourite  nickname  for  the  Governor. 

k/  *  I  took  a  little  time  to  consult  with  my  friends ;  more,  indeed,  as  a 

•  ttng  usual  in  such  cases,  than  from  any  doubt  as  to  what  was  proper  to 

W  done.     Two  hours  after  Mr.  O'Meara  returned  to  Longwood,  with 

|kt  information  that  all  must  be  above  board,  and  nothing  done  illegally 

|l  clandestinely.     I  heard  no  more  of  my  plate. 

*The  thing  was  plain  enough — a  palpable  attempt  at  a  bribe,  to 
•Jilt  even  so  humble  an  individual  as  myself,  "  Vhomme  d^Empereur^* 
lid  to  bind  him  down  to  future  obedience  by  making  him  first  commit 
bitelf  in  a  wrong  action. 

•  This  did  not  altogether  rest  on  Mr.  0'Meara*s  assertion,  as  after- 
Wds,  in  returning  from  St.  Helena,  General  Montholon  assured  me 
Ait  the  present  was,  bojidjide,  intended  for  me,  and  would  have  been 
•Bit  if  the  above-mentioned  difficulty  had  not  come  in  the  way.' — 
li  i.  pp.  232-234. 

N  otwilhstandiDg  all  this.  Dr.  Henry  expresses  his  opinion  that 

Sir 
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Sir  Hudson  Lowe  was  not  justified  in  requesting  the  i^cert  o( 
the  66th^  as  he  soon  did^  to  expel  O'Meara  from  their  mess,  of 
which,  on  his  arrival^  he  had  been  admitted  an  honorary  member. 
He  thinks  the  mess  ^  ought  not  to  have  been  implicated  in  the 
quarrel  so  long  as  Mr.  0*Meara  conducted  himself  among  them 
comme  il  faut,  and  nothing  affecting  his  character  as  an  officer 
and  gentleman  could  be  substantiated.'  We  perfectly  agree  in 
ihvi  opinion.  But  what  if  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  had  been  distinctly 
informed  of,  not  one,  but  several  repeated  attempts  of  0*Meara 
to  bribe  British  officers  to  become  'the  men  of  the  Emperor'? 
The  worthy  Surgeon  of  the  66th,  we  inay  suppose,  kept  his  own 
secret,  except  to  a  few  friends; — ^but  we  have  been  grossly  misin- 
formed, if  others,  similarly  tampered  with,  had  not  considered  it 
their  duty  to  reveal  all  the  circumstances  to  the  Governor. 
As  to  the  final  ejectment 

*"  Of  the  stiff  surgeon,  faithful  to  his  cause. 
Who  lost  his  place,  and  won  the  world's  applause/ 

Dr.  Henry  uses  tender  enough  language^-but  we  apprehend 

the  real  truth  of  the  case  is  sufficiently  indicated : — 

'  With  regard  to  Mr.  O'Meara  himself,  I  have  no  doubt,  and  I  think 
no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained,  that  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
cajoled  and  fascinated — I  will  not  say  corrupted — into  the  admirer, 
adherent,  agent,  and  tool  of  Napoleon.* — vol.  i.  p.  234. 

We  like  the  delicate  distinction  between  a  British  officer's 
being  '  fascinated,'  but  not  '  corruptedj'  into  the  '  agent  and  tool 
of  Napoleon,' — diligently  employing  himself  in  the  attempt  to 
*  corrupt '  other  British  officers, — 'palpable  attempts  at  bribery.' 
But,  to  resiune : — 

*  Mr.  O'Meara  was  ctismissed  from  the  British  service  for  having 
officially  stated,  or  insinuated,  that  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  had  suborned  him 
to  poison  Buonaparte,  or  sounded  him  respecting  such  a  crime,  nine  or 
ten  months  before  he  made  the  communication  to  government.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  said,  **  You  have  either  fabricated  this  most 
grave  accusation,  or  it  is  a  true  bill.  If  it  is  false,  you  are  unworthy  to 
remain  for  a  moment  in  the  service  :  if,  on  the  other  hahd,  the  horrid 
^nd  improbable  charge  is  true,  you  have  grossly  violated  your  duty  in 
concealing  such  an  atrocity  so  long.*'  Now  I  do  not  perceive  any  way 
gf  escape  from  this  dilemma. 

•  That  a  young  mfijor-general,  appointed  to  one  of  the  most  important 
and  lucrative  commands  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  should  have  lost  sight 
qf  his  own  interest  so  far  as  to  desire  to  shorten  the  existence  of  the  life 
of  his  lease  carries  absurdity  on  the  face  of  it,  even  putting  out  of  sight 
any  moral  consideration  of  the  question.  If,  as  I  believe  was  the  case, 
Mr.  O'Meara  wilfully  misconceived  some  peevish  expression  of  the 
Qovemor,  in  a  moment  of  irritation  at  some  tracasserie  going  dn  at 
I^mgwood,  and  construed  it  into  this  horrid  design  or  d^hre^^-^tlien, 

after 
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after  brooding  over  it  nine  or  ten  months,  made  it  the  subject  of  an 
official  charge, — I  dispassionately  think  his  conduct  was  vile,  and  that 
he  richly  merited  dismissal  from  the  service/ — vol.  i.  p.  235. 

On  O'Meara's  removal,  Buonaparte,  as  is  well  knoHH,  declined 
to  allow  the  attendance  of  any  medical  man  appointed  by  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe,  distinctly  insinuating  his  suspicion  of  poison. 
Antommarchi  came  by  and  by ;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  Governor 
ordered  Dr.  Verling,  of  the  artillery,  to  take  up  his  abode  at 
Longwood,  in  a  separate  part  of  the  buihllng.    What  followed  ? 

*  Dr.  Verhng  is  an  esteemed  friend  of  mine ;  and  I  know  that  he  was 
well  quali£ed  in  every  respect  for  the  duty  on  which  he  was  employed, 
being  a  clever  and  well-educated  man,  of  gentlemanly  and  prepossessing 
manners,  and  long  military  experience.  After  he  had  been  four  or  Ave 
months  resident  at  Longwood,  overtures  were  one  day  submitted  to  his 
consideration  by  Count  Montholon,  of  a  very  delicate  nature ;  and  after 
some  preliminary  matter,  a  formal  proposal  was  made  to  him  of  a  sum 
of  money,  equivalent  to  the  principal  of  which  his  British  pay  was  the 
interest,  if  he  would  agree,  sub  rosdy  to  be  the  friend  of  Napoleon,  or, 
as  Montholon  expressed  it,  *'  I'homme  d'Empereur."  This  was  indig- 
nantly rejected,  and  the  fact  reported  immediately  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe, 
accompanied  by  a  request  from  Dr.  Verling  to  be  relieved  from  a  post 
where  he  was  subject  to  such  an  insult.  The  governor,  however,  would 
not  accede  to  my  friend's  request,  and  Dr.  Verling  remained  at  Long- 
wood  till  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Antommarchi.' — vol.  i.  p.  239. 

In  the  next  page  we  have  a  pleasant  little  anecdote  of  the 
illustrious  captive  himself.  Our  Doctor  one  morning  found  the 
usually  gay  and  flirty  Madame  Bertrand  in  a  very  sulky  mood : — 

*  It  appeared  that  her  two  white  kids,  great  pets  of  the  children — 
particularly  of  Hortense,  her  beautiful  little  girl — having  unfortunately 
trespassed  on  the  Emperor's  little  Chinese  garden,  were  slain  by  his 
own  hand.  The  on  dit  was  that  he  had  become  very  irascible  lately, 
from  the  circumstance  of  a  bullock  belonging  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany having  broken  into  this  private  spot.  On  this  invasion  of  the 
■•  sacred  territory,"  (poor  man — ^his  France  was  now  reduced  to  narrow 
limits,)  he  called  lustily  for  a  gun,  and  wounded  the  intruder  severely. 
Not  long  aAer^  the  innocent  kids  jumped  over  the  boundary ;  and  a  fit  of 
the  Corsican  again  coming  on  Napoleon — he  shot  them  both.' — vol.  i. 
p.  24L 

A  few  more  extracts  will  bring  us  to  the  close  of  this  chapter. 

*  In  February,  1821,  it  began  to  be  known  that  Napoleon  was  seri- 
ously ill ;  and,  in  addition  to  his  bodily  sufferings,  had  lately  \mdergonc 
macn  mentsl  distress  from  certain  reports  of  the  infidelity  of  the  Empress 
Maria  Louisa,  that  had  found  their  way  to  Longwood.  He  complained 
of  constant  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  with  sickness  and  total  loss 
of  appetite;  and  suffered  great  agony  from  two  or  three  emetics  in  sue- 
cemon,  wUch  Antommarchi  prescribed.  At  length  he  declined  all 
medicine,  and' flung  the  last  potion  that  was  offerjsd  out  of  the  window. 

•  The 
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*  The  state  and  ceremony  which  the  Great  Man  still  maintaiBed 
amongst  his  dependants  were  sometimes  carried  to  a  ridiculous  extent. 
No  one  was  ever  allowed  to  he  covered  in  his  presence  in  the  garden 
or  ahout  the  premises ;  nor  even  in  his  hlandest  mood,  y/hen  convers- 
ing in  great  good  humour  with  his  suite,  was  any  of  the  highest  nnk 
— even  the  Grand  Marshal  Bertrand — permitteid  to  he  seated.  Up 
to  the  last  hour  of  consciousness  this  etiquette  was  preserved,  and 
Antommarchi  more  than  once  alluded  to  this  in  conversation ;  declar- 
ing that  he  had  heen  often  exhausted  to  the  verge  of  fainting,  by  pre- 
serving a  standing  posture  during  his  long  attendances  in  the  dying 
chamber. 

*  From  the  first,  Napoleon  appeared  to  be  aware  of  the  nature  of  his 
malady ;  referring  it  to  disease  of  the  stomach,  of  which  his  father  died, 
and  with  which  the  Princess  Borghese  was  threatened.  Amott  asaared 
me  at  the  time  that  his  patient  would  often  put  his  hand  on  the  pit  of 
his  stomach  and  exclaim — "  Ah  !  man  pylore — mon  pylore  /  '* 

*  The  4th  of  May  was  an  unusually  stormy  day  in  St.  Helena,  where 
the  wind  not  only  always  blows  from  the  same  quarter,  but  ia  also  for 
the  most  part  of  uniform  strength.  During  the  night  it  increased  to  a 
strong  gale ;  and  although  the  barracks  at  Francis'  Plain  were  much 
abeltered,  our  little  wooden  houses  shook  as  with  an  earthquake,  and  we 
were  in  momentary  expectation  of  being  blown  into  the  neighbouring 
ravine.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  an  officer  of  ours,  who  had  slept 
at  Plantation-House  the  night  before,  came  galloping  to  my  door,  bare- 
beaded,  and  only  half-dressed,  with  a  summons  for  me  to  go  instantly 
to  the  Governor's — ^his  youngest  child  being  taken  suddenly  and  dan- 
gerously ill. 

*  I  found  the  little  patient  apparently  gasping  its  last  under  a  ter- 
rible attack  of  croup;  and  the  peculiarly  distressing  sound  of  the 
spasmodic  and  stridulous  breathing  audible  over  half  the  house.     "  The 

child  must  instantly  be  bled,"  I  said. "  Good  G ,  Sir,"  said  Sir 

Hudson,  "  bleed  an  infant  of  this  age !  "  "  Yes,"  was  the  reply ; 
•*  else  the  child  will  be  dead  in  ten  minutes."  "  But,  Doctor,  you 
won't  be  able  to  find  a  vein."  "  We'll  try."  So  the  little  sufferer's 
arm  was  bandaged — a  tiny  vein  opened,  and  when  three  ounces  of  blood 
bad  flowed,  the  breathing  became  comparatively  quiet  and  easy ;  and 
after  some  medicine  had  been  given,  the  child  fell  into  a  sound  sleep. 

*  During  my  residence  in  St.  Helena,  opportunities  of  observing 
minutely  the  character  of  Sir  Hudson  Ix)we  were  not  wanting ;  and  I 
believe  nobody  could  fill  all  the  ordinary  relations  of  domestic  Ufe  and 
of  society  better  than  this  much  calumniated  man.  He  toasy  to  my 
certain  knotoledgey  a  kind  husband  and  father,  and^  I  believe^  an 
excellent  magistrate  and  civU  governor.  He  obtained  the  consent  of 
the  slave-proprietors  in  the  island^  with  some  difficulty ^  to  abolish 
slavery  prospectively  in  1818,  without  receiving  any  compensation;  and 
carried  the  numane  instructions  of  the  British  Government  into  effect 
on  this  delicate  question  with  much  address  and  talent.  The  abolition 
was  dated,  with  grace  and  propriety,  from  Christmas-day ;  after  whidi 
doubly-auspicious  day  for  the  blacks,  no  slave  could  be  bom  in  the 

island. 
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inland,  and  the  supply  by  importation  had  long  been  stopped.  Perhaps 
this  cautious  and  judicious  disenthralment  would  have  heeii  a  good 
model  to  follow  in  the  great  change  that  has  lately  been  effected  in  the 
West  Indies ;  and  might  have  prevented  some  of  the  evils  that  have 
already  ensued^  and  more  that  are  yet  to  result^  from  a  sweeping  and 
premature  emancipation^ 

The  very  weighty  statements  in  favour  of  the  governor,  which 
we  have  underlined  in  the  preceding  extract,  seem  to  us  to  acquire 
additional  value  from  the  obviously  artless  way  in  which  the 
writer  introduces  them;  and  we  may  say  the  same  as  to  what 
follows : — 

*  The  morning  of  the  5th  of  May  continued  very  blustery  and  stormy, 
and,  according  to  the  old  notion  already  alluded  to,  the  conflict  of  the 
elements  was  symbolical  of  the  violent  struggle  of  a  master-spirit  with 
the  last  enemy  that  was  then  going  on  at  Longwood ;  for  Buonaparte 
was  dying. 

*  I  remained  at  Plantation-House  with  my  little  convalescent  patient. 
The  Gtovernor  went  early  to  Longwood,  staid  there  the  whole  day,  and 
did  not  return  until  all  was  over.  The  important  event  of  the  day  was 
naturally  the  chief  topic  of  conversation  in  the  evening,  as  Sir  Hudson 
took  a  hurried  dinner  previous  to  writing  his  despatches ;  and,  in  bare 
justice  to  an  ill-used  man,  I  cau  testify  that,  notwithstanding  the  bitter 
passages  between  the  great  departed  and  himself,  the  Goveruor  spoke  of 
nim  in  a  respectful,  feeling,  and  every  way  proper  manner.  Major 
Grorregeur,  I  think,  observed  that  the  deceased  was  the  most  formidable 
enemy  England  ever  had ;  and  the  writer,  that  Providence  appeared  to 
have  taken  that  favoured  country  under  its  special  guardianship,  and 
covered  the  island  for  many  centuries  with  a  shield  of  adamant,  against 
which  all  hostile  potentates,  from  Philip  of  Spain  to  Napoleon,  had 
shivered  themselves  to  pieces.  "  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Governor, 
^*  he  was  England's  greatest  enemy,  and  mine  too ;  but  I  forgive  him 
everything.  On  the  death  of  a  great  man  like  him  we  should  only  feel 
deep  concern  and  regret."' — vol.  ii.  p.  5-1. 

We  cannot  pass  on  without  recalling  to  our  readers*  notice  one 
article  in  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Napoleon.  The  docu- 
ment is  now  at  Doctors'  Commons^  and  contains  a  codicil  to  the 
following  effect : — 

*  24tb  April,  1821. — Item.  I  bequeath  ten  thousand  francs  to  the 
subaltern  officer  Cantillon,  who  has  undergone  a  trial  upon  the  charge 
of  having  endeavoured  to  assassinate  Lord  Wellington— of  which  he 
was  pronounced  innocent.  Cantillon  had  as  much  right  to  assassinate 
that  oligarchist^  as  the  latter  had  to  send  me  to  perish  on  the  rock  of  St. 
Helena/!  r 

Dr.  Henry  was  present  at  the  post  mortem  examination^  and  at 

the  request  of  Dr.  Shortt  he  penned  the  bulletin  on  this  occasion, 

although^  from  some   rule  of  etiquette,  his  name  was  not  affixed 

%o  iu     He  now  says  : 

*  Death 
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*  Death  had  marvellously  improved  the  appearance  of  Kapoleoo,  and 
every  one  exclaimed  when  the  face  was  exposed,  "  How  very  beandinil!'* 
for  all  present  acknowledged  they  had  never  seen  a  finer  or  more  npr 
lar  and  placid  countenance.  The  heanty  of  the  delicate  Italian  (eatues 
was  of  the  highest  kind ;  whilst  the  exquisite  fterenity  of  their  o- 
pression  was  in  the  most  striking  contrast  with  the  recollection  ef  loi 
great  actions,  impetuous  character,  andtorbolent  life. 

'  As  during  his  eventful  career  there  was  much  of  the  myatcriou 
and  inscrutahlc  ahout  him,  so,  even  after  death,  Buonaparte  a  inani- 
mate remains  continued  a  puzzle  and  a  mystery ;  for,  notwithstandiBg 
his  great  sufferings  and  the  usual  emaciating  effects  of  the  malady  tihit 
destroyed  him,  the  body  was  found  enormously  fat.  The  frame  was  ti 
unsusceptible  of  material  disintegration  as  the  spirit  had  heen  indo- 
mitable. Over  the  sternum,  or  breast-hone,  which  is  generally  on^ 
thinly  covered,  there  was  a  coat  of  fat  an  inch  and  a  half  thick ;  and  on 
the  abdomen  two  inches ;  whilst  the  omentum,  kidneys,  and  heart  iroe 
loaded  with  fat.  The  last  organ  was  remarkably  smsdl,  and  die  nnisde 
flabby ;  in  contradiction  to  our  ideal  associations,  and  in  proof  of  the 
seeming  paradox,  that  it  is  possible  to  be  a  very  great  man  with  a  very 
little  heart, 

*  Several  peculiarities  were  noticed  about  the  body.  He  appeared  at 
some  time  to  have  had  an  issue  opened  in  the  arm,  and  mere  was  a 
slight  mark  like  a  wound  in  the  leg,  but  which  might  have  been  caiued 
by  a  suppurating  boil.*  The  chest  was  not  ample,  and  there  was  aome* 
thing  of  feminine  delicacy  in  the  roundness  of  the  arms  and  the  amaU- 
ness  of  the  hands  and  feet.  The  head  was  large  in  proportion  to  the 
body,  with  a  fine,  massy,  capacious  forehead.  In  other  reapecta  there 
were  no  remarkable  developments  for  the  gratification  of  Uie  phreno- 
logists.* 

0*Meara  had  always  insisted  that  the  disease  was  in  the  liver; 
and  Antommarchi  bad  echoed  his  assertion.  Dn  Henry  con* 
tinues :— * 

'  The  diseased  state  of  the  stomach  was  palpably  and  demonatraUy 
the  cause  of  death ;  and  how  Napoleon  could  have  existed  for  any  time 
with  such  an  organ  was  wonderful,  for  there  was  not  an  inch  of  it  sound. 

*  Antommarchi  was  about  to  put  his  name  to  the  bulletin,  with  the 
English  medical  gentlemen,  when  he  was  called  aside  by  Bertrand  and 

*  Buonaparte  received  a  bayonet-thrust  during  the  siege  of  Touloii.  Tlie  writer  of 
certain  < Confessiona  of  a  Spy*  in  the  United  Service  Journal  for  Oetaber,  1840, 


■ays  (p.  311),  *  We  entered  the  first  dwelling  we  came  to,  where  ws  found  a 
dressing  a  wound  in  the  arm  of  General  O'Hara,  who,  it  appeared,  bad  sunk  exhaiiitad 
by  the  side  of  the  house.  And  in  another  apartment  of  the  same  buildiug  wasNapoleoo 
Buonaparte,  waiting  for  surgical  attendance  to  bandage  a  rather  severe  bayooet-tfamst 
in  his  right  thigh.  The  medico  would  have  waited  upon  him  first,  but  he  galhndy 
yielded  the  priority  to  the  British  chief,  who,  I  was  informed,  was  in  a  grat  measure 
indebted  to  him  for  his  life,  as  he  was  found  fainting  from  the  loss  of  blood,  and  the  ci' 
aspeTate<l  soldiers  were  about  to  put  him  to  death,  when  Buonaparte  came  up  and  pre- 
vented it." — lliese  '  Confessions^  contain  some  most  curious  revelations,  Weeamiot 
suppose  that  tlie  disthiguished  conductor  of  the  Journai  would  have  printed  dwn 
without  previous  iui^uiry. 

Montholoo, 
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Montholon,  and  after  this  conference  declined  signing.  The  reason 
was,  no  doubt,  that  such  proceeding  on  his  part  would  contradict  the 
diagnosis  of  Mr.  O'Meara.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  9, 10. 

*'  The  island  appeared  relieved  from  an  incubus  by  the  death  of  Napo- 
leon ;  and  that  disagreeable  state  of  watchfulness,  restraint,  and  coer- 
cion, under  which  all  had  felt  themselves  so  long,  was  at  once  relaxed. 
The  sentries  were  withdrawn  from  the  numerous  commanding  points 
about  the  rock— the  cruisers  ceased  to  interfere  with  strange  vessels — 
the  fishermen  resumed  their  labours  without  police  surveillance ;  and 
the  taboo  was  everywhere  taken  off.  Yet  St.  Helena,  on  the  whole,  had 
been  much  benefited  by  the  presence  of  Buonaparte — great  sums  of 
money  had  been  disbursed  by  the  garrison  and  the  fleet ;  an  improved 
tone  had  been  communicated  to  the  insular  society — the  blot  of  slavery 
removed — agriculture  stimulated ;  and  the  wretched  goat-paths  turned 
into  good  roads  by  military  labour ;  to  say  nothing  of  prospective  ad- 
Tsntages  from  future  visitors,  attracted  to  the  rock  by  the  celebrity  it 
had  now  obtained. 

'  When  about  to  quit  St.  Helena,  some  of  the  foreigners  were  found 
to  be  considerably  in  debt  to  the  shopkeepers  in  James's  Town,  and  one 
of  the  highest  rank  amongst  them  owed  no  less  a  sum  than  between 
nine  hundred  and  one  thousand  pounds.  Payment  being  delayed,  legal 
measures  were  threatened,  and  all  was  consternation  at  Longwood.  Tn 
this  dilemma  application  was  made  to  the  governor,  who  handsomely 
guaranteed  payment  of  the  debt ;  thus  removing  the  principal  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  their  embarkation.  I  have  heard  that  the  amount  was 
paid  soon  after  their  arrival  in  Europe,  and  I  should  expect  nothing  else 
from  the  high  character  of  the  distinguished  debtor.  This  generous 
behaviour  of  the  governor,  together  with  other  acts  of  kindness  to  the 
exiles  after  Napoleon's  death,  notwithstanding  the  abuse  they  had  all, 
publicly  and  privately,  showered  upon  his  character,  show  that  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe  was  a  very  different  man  from  what  he  was  represented 
by  his  enemies  at  the  time,  and  what  the  world  still  believes  him  to  be.' 
— ^vol.ii.  pp.  12, 13. 

Before  we  quit  the  island  with  our  Doctor^  we  must  let  him  be 
beard  as  to  the  commissioners  of  the  other  allied  powers  : — 

*  We  had  three  Commissioners  in  Saint  Helena ;  from  Austria, 
France,  and  Russia,  viz. :  Baron  Stunner,  Le  Marquis  de  Montchenu, 

and  €k)unt  B .    These  gentlemen  were  never  recognised  by 

Napoleon,  who  would  not  see  or  hold  any  intercourse  with  them.  Per- 
ceiving afier  a  short  time  that  the  illustrious  captive  was  quite  safe  in 
the  vigilant  custody  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  their  station  became  altogether 
a  sinecure-^they  enjoyed  themselves  as  they  might,  and  gave  themselves 
DO  concern  about  him. 

'  The  Baion  was  a  very  pleasing  gentlemanly  person,  with  a  pretty 
Parisian  wifSc,  but  no  fiamily,  to  their  great  regret.  The  Count  was  also 
s  gentlemanly  man,  but  somewhat  eccentric,  nevertheless  very  social  and 
inuitfing. 

*  FooreigDfflB  laugh  at  our  English  modesty  and  delicacy,  particularly 
in  love  matters.    We  generally  choose  seclusion  and  privacy  when 

:'  ..  making 
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making  tender  avowals,  and  shrink  from  obtruding  any  of  the  hu\e 
manoeuvres  of  la  belle  passion  on  the  gaze  of  a  third  party.  Efi^t  and 
display  and  eclat  are,  however,  so  necessary  to  social  enjoyment  on  the 
continent,  that  even  a  tete-d-leie  with  one's  mistress  requires  a  cemin 

quantum  of  publicity  to  give  it  the  proper  zest.     When  Count  B 

was  making  love  to  Miss  Johnstone,  Lady  Lowe's  daughter,  we  used  to 
meet  him  at  dinner  at  Plantation  House,  and  when  the  gentlemen  left 
their  wine  to  join  the  ladies  in  the  drawing-room,  the  Count,  another 
officer  of  our  regiment,  and  myself,  generally  retired  together.  On 
seeing  Miss  Johnstone  sitting  between  her  mother  and  Lady  Bingham, 
the  enraptured  Commissioner  would  give  his  arm  to  each  of  us  and 
saunter  in  front  of  the  ladies — nudging  us  every  minute  or  two,  gazing 
on  the  betrothed,  and  pointing  out  her  various  charms,  en  connoisseur^  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm,  **  Look,  my  dear  friend-— 0  ciel  I  what  a  neck— 
Dieu  d* Amour  /  what  an  exquisite  bust — what  a  profile — what  an  ex- 
pression— what  an  ensemble  of  charms ! "  Of  course,  as  in  duty 
bound,  we  could  only  acquiesce.  '*  Look  at  that  attitude,"  he  would 
resume — "  how  delightfully  easy — ^how  graceful !  "  '*  Happy  Count," 
we  would  reply — *'  happy  Count,  with  such  a  prospect — but  you  will 
he  furieusement  jaloux — you  will  let  nobody  speak  to  your  wife — n'esi- 
ce  pas  vrai  ?  "  "0  que  non — pas  du  toutje  vous  jure — but  see.  Lady 
Bingham  rises — ilfaui  me  nicner — il  faut  me  nicker — Adieu  *^ 

'  Count  B married  the  lady  after  a  long  courtship.     She  was 

young  and  handsome,  and  the  gentleman  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
There  was  a  gay  .wedding  at  Plantation  House,  and  great  mirth  and  en- 
joyment. At  dawn  the  next  morning  a  disconsolate  individual  was 
noticed  wandering  alone  through  the  grounds,  and  the  gossip  of  the 
island  amused  itself  for  a  week  with  various  stories  of  some  trick  that 
had  been  played,  and  of  shut  doors  and  barricaded  bed-chambers.  But 
whatever  truth  there  might  be  in  these  reports,  it  is  certain  that  I  met 
the  Count  and  his  fair  bride  riding  out  three  days  after,  happy  and  glo- 
rious, that  I  felicitated  the  parties,  and  got  cake  and  gloves. 

'  But,  my  old  patient  Montchenu,  thou  art,  alas,  no  loncer  in  the  land 
of  the  living.  I  do  therefor^  feel  no  delicacy  in  praising  thee  aa  thou  de- 
servest  to  be  praised.' 

The  sum  of  these  praises  comes  to  this — that  the  Marquis  was 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  French  nobility — had  been  pronounced  bj 
Napoleon  to  be  the  greatest  fool  in  France — was  a  prodigious 
gourmand — a  great  admirer  of  Buchan*s  Domestic  Medicine— 
and  excessively  reluctant  to  call  in  Dr.  Henry  in  a  case  of 
inveterate  dyspepsy ;  which,  however,  he  at  length  did. 

*  I  attended  the  Marquis  for  several  months,  and  finding  his  recovery 
was  slow  in  the  valley,  he  was  recommended  change  of  air  to  the  higher 
part  of  the  island.  As  soon  as  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  heard  this,  he  invited 
him  to  Plantation  House,  and  I  rode  there  to  see  him  two  or  three  times 
a  week  until  his  health  became  perfectly  established.  As  I  had  bad  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  and  many  hot  rides  in  the  course  of  bis  iilnese,  and 
did  not  conceive  myself  called  upon  to  attend  him  on  any  score  of  duty, 

charity. 
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charity,  or  friendship,  I  had  a  right  to  expect,  if  not  a  handsome  fee,  at 
east  an  acknowledgment  of  my  services  in  the  shape  of  a  trinket,  how- 
ever inconsiderahle  in  value.  But  the  excellent  Marquis,  who  prided 
limself  on  being  a  good  scholar — that  is  to  say,  on  writing  French 
prammatically  and  orthographically — a  quality  by  no  means  common 
5vcn  among  persons  of  the  highest  rank  in  France — no  doubt  considered 
;hat  he  gave  me  something  a  great  deal  more  valuable  ;  for  on  leaving 
lie  island  he  sent  me  the  following  note,  which  is  so  good  that  I  shall 
^ve  it  an  honourable  place  in  my  humble  history : 
Monsieur  le  Docteur,  '  Ce  21  Mai,  1821. 

*  Je  ne  sais  pas  si  j'auraile  plaisir  de  vousvoir  avant  votre  embarque- 
ment,  pour  vous  renouveller  tous  mes  remercimens  des  soins  que  vous 
ivez  bien  voulu  prendre  de  moi  pendant  ma  maladie.  ils  m'ont  et6 
t>ien  utiles,  ainsi  mon  estime,  ma  reconnoissance,  et  mon  eternel  attache- 
men  t  sont  ils  si  bien  graves  dans  mon  coeur  qu'ils  sont  ineffa9ables. 

*  C'est  pt^neti^  de  ces  sentimens  que  j'ai 
*  I'honneur  d'fitr^,  Monsieur  le  Docteur, 

*  Vous  dcvez  voir  *  Votre  humble  et 

par  mon  *  tres  reconnaissant  serviteur 

ecriture  que  j'ai  toujours  *  Montchenu.* 

mes  tremblemens. 
*  A.M.  le  Docteur  H .' 

*  Who  would  exchange  such  a  letter  for  a  gold  snuff-box  ?  * 
—vol.  i.  pp.  248—251. 

Dr.  Henry  came  home  in  the  same  vessel  with  Buonaparte^s 
suite ;  and  his  account  of  the  voyage  contains  some  curious  enough 
anecdotes  of  them :  but  we  must  pass  over  these ;  nor  can  we 
a  fiord  much  space  to  the  sequel  of  his  adventures. 

The  regiment  was  stationed  for  the  next  four  or  five  years  in 
his  dear  native  island ;  and  first  at  Enniskillen  barracks^  under 
which  date  we  find  this  entry  in  his  diary : — 

*  Beneficent  nature  has  kindly  accommodated  animals  in  all  countries 
to  the  necessities  of  climate,  or  other  imperious  external  circumstances. 
She  turns  wool  into  hair  within  the  tropics,  and  hair  into  wool,  besides 
making  a  present  of  an  additional  blanket,  towards  the  poles.  She  pro- 
vides white  dresses  and  cloaks  for  creatures  that  require  such  covering, 
to  screen  them  from  notice  that  might  end  in  their  destruction,  and  for 
other  good  reasons.  It  would  be  hard,  therefore,  if  she  were  not  cor- 
respondingly indulgent  to  the  necessities  of  the  Hibernians,  since  to 
the  inhabitants  of  hyperborean  regions  she  is  so  lavish  in  her  gifts. 
Accordingly,  we  find  the  important  physiological  fact  demonstrated 
by  Cuvier  in  his  last  great  work,  intituled,  '*  Recherches  Physiolo- 
giques  Nationaux,*'  that  the  crania  of  Irishmen,  or  at  least  of  311 
which  he  had  examined  and  carefully  compared  with  others,  are  nearly 
double  as  thick  as  those  of  the  Celtic  tribes  generally,  and  excel  those 
of  the  other  European  races  in  a  somewhat  larger  proportion.  It  is 
remarkable  that  this  is  more  noticeable  about  the  frontal  and  parietal 
bones,  and  particularly  along  the  course  of  the  sagittal  suture,  than 
anywhere  eke.     Nature  has  thus,  in  beautiful  accordance  with  her 

operationi 
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operations  in  h3rperbrumal  countries,  fortified  and  defended  the  BkullioC 
her  favourites  of  the  *'  first  flower  of  the  earth,"  and  enabled  diem  to 
stand,  without  serious  inconvenience,  the  manifold  beatinga  tnd  te- 
labourihgs  to  which  she  foresaw  they  would  be  liable. 

*  We  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  one  very  respectable  fight  oa  i 
fair-day  at  Enniskillen,  about  three  o'clock,  when  the  whiskey  was  be* 
ginning  to  develop  the  pugnacious  qualities  of  the  crowd.  It  was  m 
confined  in  its  origin,  being  only  a  simple  duel  between  two  men  will 
shillelahs  at  the  door  of  a  public*house,  but  the  quarrel  extended  like 
wildfire,  and  soon  pervaded  the  whole  multitude.  Thump!  end! 
crack !  whack !  thwack  I  crack !  went  the  sticks  on  the  heads  nl 
shoulders  of  his  Majesty's  liege  subjects ;  but  in  consequence  of  Ik 
beautiful  endowment  discovered  by  Cuvier,  the  thwacks  and  thet]iiiH)i 
produced  no  more  effect  than  a  racket-ball  against  the  wall  of  theCo«t 
In  the  very  height  of  the  battle  we  saw  a  stout  man,  riding  on  a  stn^ 
punch,  threading  his  way  amidst  the  infernal  tumult,  regardless  of  Ab 
din  of  oaths  and  execrations  and  wood  of  sticks — knocking  it  Ik 
sconces  right  and  left,  and  everybody  shrinking  and  ducking  when  duf 
saw  him.  In  five  minutes  he  had  cleared  the  street  of  the  combatant 
and  restored  peace  by  his  sole  exertions.  It  was  impossible  toseetk 
**  argumentum  baculinurn "  more  energetically  or  more  auccesdofr 
used.  "  He  floored  the  fight  in  a  crack,"  as  my  servant  had  it.  Thi 
vigorous  peacemaker  was  Lord  Enniskillen.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  36, 37. 

From  Enniskillen  the  66tli  removed  in   1824  to  Sligo;  all; 
here  also  we  give  a  bit  of  the  diary^  over  which  *  Cupid^  9^^ 
soft  persuasion/  must  be  content  to  smile ;  at  least  it  is  not  Ar 
worst  story  of  the  kind  that  we  have  heard  of  him : — 

*  Lord  Palmerston  has  estates  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  and  in  S^ : 
tember  1 824  he  paid  the  town  «the  honour  of  a  visit  to  inspect  fliar : 
condition,  when  a  large  dinner-party  was  got  up  for  him  by  Mr.  Aboh 
ham  Martin,  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and  enterprise  residing  in  Siia 
The  hour  was  seven  o'clock ;  we  came  a  quarter  afler  and  found  ttl , 
companv  assembled,  but  his  Lordship  had  not  yet  arrived.    Half-pii } 
seven,  three-quarters,  eight  o'clock  struck ;  still  no  Lord  Palmentoft  1 
Then  commenced  a  new  quarterly  series  and  went  on  to  nine,  but  Nv  \ 
no  Lord.     By  this  time  we  were  all  in  abominable  humour,  and  I,fe  j 
one,  was  ravenous ;  but  tlie  appetite  of  many  of  the  party  had  gone  4 
leaving  })ehind  disgust  and  lassitude  and  a  sense  of  personu  vaniL 
Cuke  and  wine  were  now  handed  round,  and  our  sufferings  were  tlia 
made  endurable  for  another  hour:  but  at  the  horrid  sound  of  teno'dodi 
the  whole  party  rose  in  open  rebellion,  took  the  law  in  their  own  haadik 
and  rushed  down  stairs  to  what  should  have  been  dinner. 

'  Half  an  hour  after,  when  some  signs  of  returning  animation  bil 
become  visible  under  the  champagne,  in  marched  Lord  Palmento^ 
and  shuffling  up  to  the  head  of  the  table,  apologised  to  the  hosteu  Ar 
his  want  of  punctuality — his  hacks  had  knocked  up — and  then — puttii| 
on  one  of  his  blandest  smiles,  sat  down,  saying,  ^'But  I*m  gild}* 
did'nt  wait !"  '—vol.  ii.  p.  3S. 

la  1827  Dr.  Henry  ucciompanied  his  regiment  ta  CwamiM,  tai 

die 


I  prouuciion,  every  puDiic  amue  uu  naa 
for  ■care*  of  yean  antecedent  to  his  govemment  wu  minutely 
1,  although  moit  had  been  conected  or  were  in  proceu  of  correo 
very  good  quality  or  official  virtue  on  the  part  of  the  Eaglish  or 
dal  GoTemment  waa  denied,  uudetrated,  or  slurred  over  j  what- 
u,  had  been  irroDg ;  nherciiiBoever  the  people  had  complained, 
:Te  right.  Every  guvemor,  except  himself,  had  miBmled ;  and  idl 
lentB  before  bis  advent  bad  been  Ghnmefuily  conducted.  All 
wlitical  errors,  ciimfcs,  and  blunders,  real   or  imaginary,  were 

over  with  mnrbid  satiBfuctinn,  and  placed  in  strong  contrast, 
le  case  admitted,  with  the  admirable  arrangements  in  the  United 
resiKCting  analogous  matters :  receiving;  deeper  shade  from  this 
osition.     All  was  reprtsented  as  the  perfection  of  human  wisdom 

great  republic ;  all  the  quintessence  of  asinine  folly  in  the  mo- 
ai  colonies;  and  the  noble  painter  apjiears  to  have  felt  strange 
ent  in  daubing  thick  black  on  everything  British,  and  glaring 
ishover  all  that  was  American. 

^withstanding,  let  us  see  how  stands  the  case  in  reality,  cora- 
the  actual  advance  of  the  five  Bri^sh  Provinces  with  that  of  the 
States  during  the  last  forty  years.  In  a  work  like  this  I  cannot 
ng  statistical  tables  of  population,  and  revenue,  and  imports  and 
:  1  can  merely  glance  at  the  result  of  an  examination  of  autheu- 
imenli  of  this  description.  From  these  data,  then,  it  appears 
Dtwitb  Stan  ding  the  Utopian  perfection  on  one  side,  assisted  by 
us  emigration  and  borrowing  of  English  money,  and  the  awful 
irument  nn  the  other,  these  Bridsh  Provinces,  since  1791,  have 
m1  in  external  and  internal  trade,  shipping,  revenue,  pojiulation, 
uequent  prosperity,  aa  fcirly  inferred  therefrom,  in  a  ratio  of 
ive  to  four  over  the  nmultanepu^  adtxince  in  traiU,  ikippiiig, 
;  and  population  of  the  United  Stales,  oji  a  grneTul  aterage  of 
tie. 
t  true  this  rapid  progress  has  received  a  check  lately ;  not  from 
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again.  As  no  esultation  is  felt  in  their  sucoeas^  so  no  regret  is  ezpreaei 
for  their  hardships,  privations,  and  su£ferings,  or  those  of  their  liumliM. 
The  tears  of  wives  and  children  separated  from  their  husbands,  fithmi 
and  brothers ;  who  in  the  midst  of  the  dismal  winter  had  left  them  «h 
protected  at  the  call  of  government — the  harassing  march — the  eshnil^ 
ing  vigil — the  waste  of  property,  and  the  actual  loss  of  life,  elicit  mis 
syUable  of  praise  or  sym|}athy  in  this  ungenerous  and  unworthy  BepMi 
No.  Mr.  BuUer's  and  Lord  Durham's  sympathies  are  .all  on  the  olki 
side ;  reserved  for  bloody-minded  felons  and  incendiaries,  taken  in  Ai 
fact,  fairly  tried,  and  most  justly  punished.  By  a  strange  and  lanMHp 
able  moral  perversion,  their  feelings  only  l\purmonise  wiUi  what  is  sfi 
and  revolt  from  what  is  good ;  and  whilst  no  tear  is  shed  for  ColoMJ 
Moodie  or  Captain.  Ussher  and  their  distracted  families,  the  noble  Co* 
missioner's  pity  overflows  for  Lount  and  Mathews,  convicted  tntilM 
and  murderers.' 

This  '  Report/  Dr.  Henry  concludes^ — 

'  has  unquestionably  re-animated  the  drooping  courage  of  the  traitortid 
and  of  the  exiles  in  the  States,  and  kindled  anew  the  almost  extiMi 
sympathies  of  their  American  friends,  who  have  engraved  the  vamlf 
Lord  Durham  on  the  blades  of  their  bowie-knives,^ — vol.  ii.  p.  213.  ,' 

Then  comes  a  lon^  no^e— occupied  with  small  enough  maSM 
-—but  still  not  insignificant  in  their  way.     E.  9*—  h 

'  With  his  immediate  suite  Lord  Durham  maintained  the  etiquette-^ 
ultra-regal  state ;  even  making  them  perform  those  menial  offices  wUt. 
are  usually  discharged  by  domestic  servants,  such  as  waiting  oo  Ife 
company  at  their  arrival,  to  doff  and  receive  the  ladies*  wrappiagi^ 
fetching  his  hat  or  cloak  when  he  wanted  it ;  and  it  is  averred,  even  tf 
one  occasion,  holding  his  stirrup.  He  appeared  to  consider  his  uk^ 
de-camp  as  so  many  slaves ;  and  certainly  kept  them  in  as  much  awta 
any  planter  ever  inspired  into  a  gang  of  negroes.  Once  at  a  bill  # 
board  the  Hastings,  a  young  lady,  who  was  dancing  with  Cq>tain  Conii|k 
was  horrified  at  finding  her  partner  called  off  to  get  the  Governor  W 
hat  when  he  wanted  to  retire.  He  was  heard  and  seen  in  his  sl| 
drawing-room  rating  Mr.  Duller  soundly  for  the  gaucherie  of  vpSS^ 
some  coffee  on  a  Westminster  Review,  probably  containing  a  paneg)» 
on  himself;  and  not  content  with  inflicting  this  public  reprimand  fbrtf 
grave  nn  offence,  the  Governor  called  his  chief  secretary  into  an  9ttt 
room,  and  was  heard  continuing  the  jobation.  A  key  of  one  of  l> 
cabinets  had  been  lost,  unknown  to  him,  and,  fearing  his  temper,  t0$ 
of  the  family  sent  for  a  smith  to  pick  the  lock  and  make  a  new  tfa 
Unluckily  his  Lordship  chanced  to  come  into  the  room  when  the  W0 
was  busy,  and,  without  giving  him  a  moment's  time  for  ezplanatioiii  b 
pounced  on  him  like  a  tiger,  dragged  him  through  the  door,  and  gMC 
him  a  good  kicking:  but  a  subsequent  douceur  to  the  aituniikrf 
mechanic  hushed  the  matter  up. 

*  Previous  governors,  comparatively  poor  men,  and  Lord  Gosfivd  i* 
particular,  had  been  charitable  to  the  needy  to  the  extent  of  their  metv: 
but  Lord  Durham  hated  the  sight  of  a  beggar.  The  ancient  ostge  d 
associating  contributions  for  the  poor  with  religious  worship— so  hec9fr 
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I  oecasion  and  bo  venerable  for  iU  antiquity,  reaching  even  to  the 
lie  times — was  apparently  deemed  an  obsolete  absurdity  by  his 
lip  ;  for,  after  putting  in  his  sovereign  once  or  twice,  when  the 
warden  on  a  subsequent  occasion  approached  his  pew  with  the 
9Z,  he  repelled  him  with  a  forbidding  gesture;  consequently 
^  a  thing  was  never  again  intruded  '^  between  the  wind  and  his 

y" 

B  Excellency  was  very  indignant  at  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mackie,  the  Bishop 
itreaVs  curate,  a  pious  and  talented '  [vile  word]  '  young  man,  for 
ftllusions  to  the  theatre  and  race-course  in  one  of  his  sermons ; 
sly  construing  the  latter  reference  into  a  personal  insult  to  himself, 
linuating  that,  as  the  Queen  and  Lord  Durham  patronised  racing,  it 
e  height  of  presumption  in  any  clergyman  to  open  his  lips  against 
is  presence.  Although  in  this  case  no  persoiudity  was  intended, 
:  propriety  of  this  specific  preaching  against  amusements,  such  as 
g  and  the  like,  which  are  not  in  themselves  morally  evil,  and 
many  excellent  men  enjoy  with  a  pure  conscience,  may  be  fairly 
»ned.  However  this  may  be,  when  we  know  that  the  admonition 
tes  from  the  best  motives,  although  we  may  conceive  it  to  be  a 
Itra,  if  we  are  reasonable  people  we  listen  to  it  with  respect, 
i  did  Lord  Durham.  In  the  spirit  of  an  inquisitor  he  complained 
bishop,  and  insisted  on  his  outraging  the  liberty  of  a  Protestant 
by  silencing  his  exemplary  chaplain.  This,  of  course,  was 
*d  ;  and  the  result  was  that  the  Governor-General  absented  him- 
er  after  from  church,  and  commanded  the  military  chaplain  to 
e  every  Sunday  at  his  residence.' 

B  Doctor  is  particularly  rich  upon  this  potentate's  brief  ex- 
n  to  the  Upper  Province : — 

Kingston  he  was  very  wroth  because  there  was  no  guard  of 

•  to  receive  him  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and,  I  believe,  never* 
i  the  commandant,  Lieut.-Colonel  Dundas,  of  the  83rd,  nor  that 
own,  for  this  and  one  or  two  other  ideal  slights.     He  absolutely 

*  all  smoking  on  board  the  steam-boat  in  Lake  Ontario,  and  sent 
itain  to  hunt  out  an  audacious  offender  once  when  he  perceived 
ell  of  a  cigar.  The  search  was  unsuccessful,  and  a  report,  accord- 
was  made  to  his  Excellency.  ^'  Go  back,  sir,  and  discover  who 
king,  instantly,  at  your  peril."  A  second  time  the  captain  went 
8t  of  the  caitiff,  and  at  length  found  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Paget 
g  himself  in  some  remote  corner  with  his  accustomed  enjoyment. 
iph,"  said  the  great  man — **"  I  suppose  we  must  let  him  smoke." 
Imiral  took  good  care  not  to  come  back  in  the  same  boat  with  the 
lor. 

I  his  return  the  steam-boat  Neptune  was  engaged  for  his  Lord- 
sole  use,  to  take  him  and  his  family  and  suite  from  Cornwall  to 
1  da  Lac.  Lord  Durham  arrived  at  Cornwall  on  Saturday,  and 
lately  embarked.  There  chanced  to  be  a  Presbyterian  clergyman, 
V.  Mr.  McNaughten,  a  man  of  great  respectability  and  superior 
nents,  at  Cornwall,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Lancaster,  a 
» LXV1I.  MO.  cxxxiv.  2 1  village 
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village  half-way  do^Ti  Lake  St.  Francisy  to  preach  there  on  certain 
Snndays.    Next  day  being  one  of  the  stated  periods  of  his  ministry,  he 
asked  permission  from  an  aide-de-camp  to  take  a  passage — the  boat 
always  touching  at  Lancaster  to  drop  the  mail.     Leave  was  comteoinly 
given,  but  Mr.  McNaughten  was  Cautioned  to  keep  out  of  his  Ex- 
cellency's sight     During  the  voyage  Lord  Durham  discovered  that  the 
minister  was  on  board,  and  got  into  a  great  passion — rebuking  the 
captain  of  the  boat,  luid  the  clergyman  himself,  in  no  measured  teems, 
for  this  intrusion  on  his  privacy.    When  the  boat  approadied  Lmcaster- 
the  captain  wished  to  stop  for  five  minutes,  as  usual,  to  drop  his  mail- 
bag,  but  was  sternly  forbidden  by  the  great  little  man^  who,  as  a 
punishment,  carried  off  Mr.  McNaughten  to  Cdteau,  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  lake,  some  forty  miles  out  of  his  way ;  and,  as  no  boat  returned 
till  Monday,  altogether  defeating  his  object.' — ^vol.  ii.  pp.  214-217. 

We  really  do  not  think  a  more  perfect  picture  ever  was  drawn 
of  your  Noble  Radical,  How  good  it  would  be  to  have  close 
by  the  Doctor's  note  a  similarly  faithful  view  of  His  Ezcellencj^s 
bearing  when  at  St.  Petersburg ! 

Dr.  Henry,  after  a  full  and  particular  account  of  his  own  final 
courtship  and  fortunate  wedding,  winds  up  with  a  strong  and 
yet  temperate  address  to  all  classes  of  the  Canadians,  urging 
pro  virili  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  giving  a  fair  trial  to  the 
plan  recommended  by  the  present  Governor-general,  and  now 
sanctioned  by  Parliament.  We  must  not  go  again  into  these 
serious  topics^  at  the  end  of  such  a  gossiping  paper  as  this ;  but 
we  willingly  copy  what  the  Staff-Surgeon  says  of  the  first  appeaor- 
ance  of  Lord  Sydenham  at  Quebec  in  October,  1839  :— 

*  His  Excellency  landed,  proceeded  to  the  old  ch&teau,  and  took  the 
usual  oaths,  in  the  presence  of  the  executive  council,  a  large  number  of- 
military  officers,  with  Sir  J.  Colbome,  Sir  R.  Jackson,  and  Sir  J.  Mac- 
donnell  at  their  head,  and  a  great  concourse  of  respectable  civilians. 
The  new  Governor's  appearance  and  demeanour  on  this  occasion  made 
a  favourable  impression.  His  physiognomy  evinced  benevolence  and 
intelligence; — and  he  went  through  the  inaugural  ceremonies  in  a  quiet 
gentlemanly  manner,  in  pleasing  contrast  with  the  pompous  harlequin- 
ades of  one  of  his  immediate  predecessors,  whose  scowl  at  the  abjuration 
oath,  and  the  indignant  toss  of  the  book  that  followed,  are  not  yet  for- 
gotten.'— vol.  ii.  p.  229. 

On  the  whole  we  fancy  our  readers  will  not  regret  the  extent 
to  which  we  have  drawn  on  this  production  of  the  Quebec  press. 
The  author  is  evidently  a  worthy  as  well  as  a  clever  man,  and  we 
i*ather  think  that^  with  some  omissions^  his  work  might  be  advan- 
tageously reprinted  in  England. 


Art. 
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Lrt.  VII. — La  Revolviion  telle  qu'elle  est ;  on  Correspandance 
inedite  du  Coftiite  de  Salut  public  avec  les  Generaux  et  les 
JRepresentans  du  Pevple  en  mission  pres  les  armees  et  dans 
les  departements  pendant  les  armies  1793,  4,  et  5.  Mis  en 
ordre  par  M.  Legros.     2  vols.     Paris.     1837. 

E  are  always  so  glad  to  meet  with  anything  concerning  the 
French  Revolution  that  looks  like  truth,  that  we  shall  dedi- 
ite  a  few  pages  to  the  examination  of  this  work,  because — though 
5  title  is  an  impudent  exaggeration  of  the  value  of  its  contents — 
le  contents  themselves  are,  we  are  satisfied,  genuine.  The  edi- 
»r's  preface  complains  very  justly  of  the  way  in  which  what  are 
ijomplaisantly  called  Histories  of  the  Revolution'  have  been 
itherto  manufactured  by  authors  who,  taking  the  broad  facts  from 
iiblic  notoriety,  deduce  the  causes  and  motives — not  from  a  careful 
id  critical  examination  of  the  contemporary  evidence,  but — from 
eir  own  inferences  and  conjectures,  always  uncertain,  and  gene- 
lly  prej udiced .  We  had  already  made  a  similar  complaint  in  our 
tide  on  Robespierre,*  in  which  we  showed  that  many,  even  the 
est,  important  circumstances  of  his  career — Jind,  consequently, 
the  interesting  period  which  he  influenced — have  been  by  suc- 
ssivc  historians  loft  wholly  unexplained,  or  flippantly  accounted 
r  by  contradictory  and  often  impossible  suppositions.  The 
me  observation  may  be  made  of  almost  every  other  remarkable 
rsonage  or  event  of  that  great  drama : — the  part  played  on  the 
iblic  stige  is  generally  (though  not  always)  sufficiently  told — 
it  as  to  what  was  done  behind  the  scenes  little  inquiry  was 
ide,  and  little  insight  has  been  given. 

Much  of  this  superficial  style  of  history  has  arisen  from  an, 
linion  which  has  of  late  prevailed,  that  the  public  Journals,  and 
pecially  the  Moniteur,  supply  not  merely  copious,  but  aUrSuffi- 
mt  sources  of  historical  information ;  and  a  gentleman,  who  is 
id  to  possess  the  best  library  of  revolutionary  publications  in  the 
>rld — M.  Deschiens,  of  Versailles — has,  in  a  published  cata- 
roe  of  his  collection,  incidentally  given  additional  weight  to  this, 
;  think,  very  erroneous  opinion,  by  the  great  and  almost  exclu- 
re  importance  which  he  appears  to  assign  to  his  Journals. 
' .  Deschiens'  collection  being  peculiarly  rich  in  journals,  it  is 
Ltural  that  he  should  be  disposed  to  think  them  the  most  valuable 
iss  of  publications ;  and  so  undoubtedly  they  are  as  to  dates  and 
■nerally  as  \o  facts,  but  by  no  means  so  as  to  causes  and  motives; 
hicb,  after  all,  are  the  soul  of  history,  while  the  naked  facts 
e,  as  it  were,  but  the  skeleton. 

*  Quarterly  Review,  No.  CVIII.,  Art.  II. 

2  I  2  But 
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But  moreover;  from  lOth  August,  1792,  till  the  autumn  of 
1795.  the  three  most  interesting  years  in  f  rench  history — ^wc 
might  almost  say  in  the  annals  of  mankind — the  journals  were 
either  paralysed  by  terror,  or  gagged  by  force,  and  tell  nothing 
more  than  the  Jacobin  Club,  or  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
were  pleased  to  permit,  or  '  thought  it  expedient  to  direct'*  One 
may  read  the  best  newspapers  of  the  day  without  finding  a  trace  of 
the  most  important  and  exciting  events.  Let  us  give  one  or  two 
instances.  The  Journal  de  Paris  of  the  7th  October,  1789,  took 
no  notice  whatsoever  of  the  formidable  and  fatal  insurrection  of 
the  5th  and  6th ;  but  filled  its  pages  with  a  critique  on  the  annual 
Exhibition  of  pictures ; — and  when — three  days  after  the  event — 
it  ventured  to  give  a  short  and  slight  account  of  it,  it  introduced  it 
by  this  apologetical  preface : — '  The  circumspection  and  prudence 
which  have  been  our  constant  guides  have  not  allowed  us  to  give 
an  account  of  the  various  popular  movements,  which  have  lately 
succeeded  each  other  so  rapidly  in  this  capital.'^  The  Moniteur 
of  the  22d  January,  1 793 — the  day  after  the  King*s  murder — 
does  not  even  allude  to  that  event,  and  ekes  out  its  columns  with 
a  critique  on  '  Ambroise — a  comic  opera — words  by  Monvel — 
music  by  Daleyrac'  The  10/A  of  August — the  Massacres  of 
September — and  other  great  events — are  scarcely  mentioned  in 
the  newspapers;  never  on  the  day,  nor  even  on  the  day  after 
they  happened ;  nor  until  the  victorious  party  had  decided  what 
colour  to  give  to  the  affair :  and  on  the  whole,  therefore,  we 
confess  that  we  attach  very  little  historical  importance  to  the 
mere  series  of  daily  Journals.  We  do  not,  however,  include 
under  these  observations  several  literary  and  political  journals, 
or  rather  periodical  pamphlets,  such  as  those  of  Brissot,  Con- 
dorcet,  Robespierre,  Marat,  Hebert,  Carra,  Desmoulins,  and, 
above  all,  Les  Revolutions  de  Paris  par  Prudhomme  ;  which,  for 
as  long  as  they  were  permitted  to  exist,  are  curious  evidences  of 
the  spirit  of  the  men,  the  parties,  and  the  times ;  but  these  all 
vanished  before  the  Reign  of  Terror.  The  press  had  a  kind  of 
freedom  in  the  early  days  of  the  Directory,  but  on  the  18  Fruc- 
tidor  V.  (4th  September,  1797),  ybr^y-^M;o  journals  were  actually 
suppressed  without  form  of  trial,  and  their  '  proprietors,  directors, 
authors,  contributors,  and  editors  *  were  condemned  by  a  decree 
of  the  Councils,  to  transportation  for  life  and  confiscation  of  pro- 
perty, while  twenty-four  others  were  denounced,  and  only  re- 
prieved  during  good  behaviour.  But  even  in  the  days  of  the 
least  restraint  the  newspaper  press  was  never  allowed  to  criticise 

•  *  La  lilifrte  de  la  presse ' — gaid  Robespierre  with  almost  Hibernian  nai'reie,  wbea, 
after  tbe  full  of  the  Girondiiis,  he  hod  got  the  upper  hand — '  La  Uherte  de  ia  pretgtd&U 
it  re  ENTIERE  90/19  douie  f  MAIS  tie  pu»  itre  etnploi^h  a  perdrt  la  liberie,* 

the 
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Revolution  ;  and  even  the  actors  of  the  Theatre  Francais 
re  once  (3rd  September,  1793)  all  put  into  prison  for  acting  a 
y  in  which  there  was  this  revolutionary  truism — 

*  Le parti  qui  tnomphe  est  le  aeul  legitime!^ 
(Ipfe  in  what  a  state  of  freedom  the  press  must  then  have  been 
The  preface  to  the  work  before  us  also  observes  that  another 
ise  by  which  the  secret  motives  of  action  are  concealed  is,  that 
ivernments  are  not  communicative.'  This  is  true  enough — but 
J  real  difficulty  on  this  point  lies  deeper.  The  Public  Offices 
mselves,  even  if  open  to  inquirers,  have  frequently,  and  on 
?  most  important  subjects,  nothing  to  ^  communicate.'  The 
[ghtiest  measures  are  often  adopted  on  verbal  consultations  of 
ich  no  record  remains — often  on  the  advice  of  those  who  do 
;  assign  their  real  motives — and  often  again,  the  measures, 
tugh  proposed  in  one  sense,  take,  by  accident  or  design,  a  dif- 
ent,  or  even  an  opposite  turn.  If  this  be,  as  it  certainly  is,  true, 
in  as  to  regular  governments,  how  much  more  so  must  it  be  of 
anarchy  composed  of  bad  men  who  had  no  habits  of  business 
vhose  principle  it  was  to  act  on  the  sudden,  and  by  impulses — 
386  real  motives  and  objects  were  such  as  even  the  most  auda- 
Lis  amongst  them  would  not  have  dared  to  confess  even  to  an 
oniplice,  much  less  to  commit  to  paper — and  who,  amidst  the 
stant  struggles  and  frequent  vicissitudes  of  faction,  were  always 
etui  to  leave  no  record  that  could  compromise  them  on  a  turn 
fortune !     No  one  who  has  not  looked  closely  into  the  matter 

have  any  idea  of  the  mixture  of  temerity  and  terror — of  bra- 
o  and  cowardice — by  which  almost  all  the  actors  in  the  revo- 
on  were  guided.  Dan  ton — the  loud,  the  audacious,  the  brazen 
nton — lost  himself,  as  he  was  told  on  the  verge  of  the  scaffold 
one  of  his  fellow- sufferers — lost  himself  and  them  by  indolence 
L  poltroonery.  These  men  were  all  giants  in  pulling  down, 
;  pigmies  when  they  came  to  rebuild ;  and,  in  either  case,  had 
^bably  very  vague  and  very  wavering  conceptions  even  of  their 
n  motives.  We,  therefore,  doubt  that  a  full  or  even  tolerable 
tory  of  the  convulsive  periods  of  the  Revolution  can  ever  be 
itten ;  many  of  the  main-springs  of  action  are,  we  fear,  irrevo- 
>ly  lost,  or  rather  we  should  say,  never  had  a  material  existence^ 
ring  been  only  the  thoughts  and  counsels  of  the  actors  and 
ring  perished  with  them.  Can  we  ever  hope  to  know  the  real 
.tory  of  the  immolation  of  the  Hebertistes,  or  of  the  Dan  ton- 
es, or  the  secret  counsels  of  Robespierre,  Couthon,  and  St.  Just 
that  awful  and  purgatorial  period  between  the  22d  Prairial 
d  the  9th  Thermidor  (10th  July,  1794)  ?  Robespierre  himself, 
he  had,  like  Camot,  survived  that  bloody  intoxication,  would 
ve  been  as  much  puzzled  as  Carnot  was,  or  affected  to  be, 

to 
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to  accaant  for  all  the  extravagant  and  almost  incrediUe  atrocities 
to  which  thej  had  given  their  imperative  signatares.  They  were 
all  drunk  or  mad — with  vanity  and  ambitkm  at  fint,  and  after- 
wards with  blood  and  personal  terrcnr ! 

But  there  are  still  two  large  fields  of  information  which  have 
been  very  imperfectly  explored.     The   Refolntion  prodnced  a 
most  enormous  quantity  of  pamphlet  publication— of  party  con- 
troversy—of  personal  attack  and  apol<^,  criminaticMi  and  recri- 
mination.    Frcon  an  extensive  and  diligent  collation  and  com- 
parison of  these  ephemeral  and  now  forgotten  productions,  there 
might  be  derived  a  great  deal  of  information  relative  to  individual 
character,  and  not  a  little  with  respect  to  public  events.     We 
know  of  no  historian  who  has  so  mudi  as  looked  thiougli  one  of 
these  collections ;  of  whidi,  however,  several  have  been  made : 
that  of  M.  Deschicns  is,  as  we  have  said,  supposed  to  be  the  most 
valuable  extant,  but  there  is  also  <me^-or  rather  a  combination  oT 
two  very  extensive  collections — ^in  the   British  Museum,  which, 
however,  when  we  last  visited  the  Museum,  was  wholly  useless 
for  want  of  a  catalogue,  or  even  arrangement     They  mig^t  as- 
well  be  sold  to  a  cheesemonger  as  kept  in  the  state  in  which  we 
last  endeavoured  to  consult  them.    M.  Thiers  is  the  only  historian_- 
of  the  Revolution  who  seems  to  have  even  thought  of  these  tempo^ 
rary  publications  as  a  source  of  information — ^and  he,   thoughs* 
he  has  made  a  ready,  and  even  too  confident  use  of  some  that= 
happened  to  fall  in  his  way,  seems  not  to  have  taken  much  trouUe^ 
in  working  the  veins  of  ore  thus  accidentally  opened  to  him. 

We  will  give  an  example,  and  merely  as  an  example.     The^ 
lO^A  of  August  was,  take  it  for  all  in  all,  the  most  important  day^^ 
of  the  whole  Revolution ;  and  the  immediate  causes  of  that  explo — 
sion  have  been  the  subject  of  the  most  contradictory  assertions^- 
and  the  most  general  controversy.     It  was  at  first  charged  upon^ 
the  Court  as  an  attempt  at  a  counter- Revolution ;  when  the  abo- 
lition of  royalty  and  the  death  of  the  King  had  rendered  that 
calumny  no  longer  serviceable,  the  truth  came  out  that  it  was  the 
result  of  a  patriot  conspiracy — a  more  decisive  repetition  of  the 
£Oth  June ;  and  the  revolutionary  fatctions,  by  this  time  divided 
into  Jacobins  and  Girondins,  began  to  squabble  for  the  honour  of 
having  each  exclusively  planned  and  executed  an  event  which  con- 
stituted one  of  the  articles  of  charge  on  which  they  had  condemned 
the  King.    Neither  Lacretelle,  Pages,  nor  Alison  take  any  notice 
of  this  part  of  the  case.     Mignet  alludes  slightly  (and  without 
naming  him)  to  Barbaroux'  revelations  of  the  preparatory  meetings 
at  Charenton ;  but  some  documents  of  infinitely  greater  conse- 
quence— a  printed  speech,  and  a  letter  of  Petion*s  to  the  Jacobins 
(Nor.  1792)>  and  the  clever  and  important  answer  by  Robespierre, 

which 
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lich  amtain  the  most  complete  exculpation  of  tbc  Court  and  the 

nX  complete  conviction  both  of  the  Girondins  and  Jacobins 

s  nerer  once^  that  we  have  been  able  to  tracc^  alluded  to  by 
f  of  these  writers.* 

If.  Thiers,  however,  found  in  some  periodical  magazine  a  quO' 
ion  from  a  pamphlet  of  Carra^  a  Jacobin- Girondin  journalist, 
which  he,  Carra,  claims  for  himself,  and  half-a-dozen  other 
ndess  names,  the  glory  of  having  concocted  that  insurrection, 
is  version  of  the  affiiir  M.  Thiers  unscrupulously,  and  without 
srence  to  the  other  statements  and  authorities,  admits  into  his 
t,  and  in  his  appendix  ol  pieces  justificatives  he  gives,  at  second 
id,  the  quotation  from  Carra,  without^  as  it  seems,  liaving 
en  the  trouble  of  ever  looking  at  the  original  publication, 
ich  in  fact  differs  in  more  than  one  important  point  from  his 
resentation  of  it.  '  Such,*  to  use  the  words  of  the  preface, '  is 
history  of  the  Revolution,  and  such  the  light  manner  in  which 
las  been  treated.' 

3at  there  is  also  another  source  of  information — that  from  which 
publication  before  us  professes,  and  we  repeat,  truly,  to  be 
ived — the  original  and  hitherto  wiprinted  and  unknown  corre^ 
mience  of  the  actors  in  the  great  tragedy.  Large  quantities  of 
I  correspondence,  both  public  and  private,  have  been  ncgli- 
itly  or  wilfully  destroyed — by  accident,  by  carelessness,  or,  in 
various  fluctuations  of  opinion,  by  prudence  and  by  sluLme ; 
.  a  great  deal  still  remains.  We  have  ourselves  seen  many — 
[  purchased,  almost  as  waste  pa])er,  some— -documents  which 
St  have  belonged  to  the  offices  of  government ;  and  there  can 
no  doubt  that  there  is  still  a  vast  quantity  of  the  original 
respondencc  of  the  revolutionary  actors  in  the  public  offices 
1  in  private  hands.  The  passion  for  collecting  autographs  has 
«ght,  and  is  daily  bringing,  to  light  many  portions  of  private 
respondence ;  and  as  the  events  become  more  remote  and  the 
louil  motives  for  concealment  grow  weaker,  we  shall  undoubt- 
y  have  more  and  more  of  such  revelations ;  and  we  cannot  but 
)e  that,  as  the  printed  papers  have  found  so  many  collectors, 
!  written  documents  may  also  be  looked  after  with  equal  curl- 
ty  and  industry.  It  is,  however,  unlucky  for  the  cause  of  trutb, 
I  just  now,  when  such  materials  are  beginning  to  find  their 
f  mto  the  world,  the  government  of  France  is  chiefly  in  the 
ids  of  the  children  and  other  near  connexions  of  the  Septem- 
tears  and  regicides,  who  of  course  will  use  their  best  endea- 
n  to  smother  all  disagreeable  truths,  and  there  is  no  portion 
the  truth  which  can  be  agreeable  to  them.     From  King  Louis 

We  have  already  said  that  Mr.  Adolphiu,  in  Biograpliical  Memoirs  on  the  French 
'ilotiou,  printed  in  1799,  iMtices  in  his  Appeu'lix  thete  iin])ortant  docuincnta. 

Philippe 
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Philippe  himself  down  to  the  smallest  son  or  grandson  of  aam- 
ventionalist,  there  is  hardly  one  man  in  authority  in  France  who 
would  not  tremble  at  the  production  of  his  own,  or  his  father's, 
or  grandfather  s  correspondence.     Louis  Philippe  has,  at  the  mo- 
ment that  we  write,  three  or  four  prosecutions  pending,  against 
the  editors  of  newspapers,  for  the  publication  of  letters,  some*  cl 
which  we  are  satisfied  are  authentic,  for  they  are  conceived  in  the 
same  S])irit  <is  his  celebrated  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  of 
the  28th  July,  1804,  which  will  be  found  in  our  6 1st  vol.  p.  35, 
and  which,  under  exuting  circumstances,  we  think  our  readers 
will  be  glad  to  read  again  :*- 

'  Twickenham,  28th  July  (!),  1604. 

*  My  dear  Lord, — I  was  certain  that  your  elevated  soul  would  feel 
a  just  indignation  at  this  atrocious  murder  of  my  unfortunate  cousin 
[the  Duke  d'Enghicn].  His  mother  was  ray  aunt :  after  my  brother, 
he  himself  was  my  nearest  relation.  We  were  companions  together  in 
our  earlier  days,  and  you  may  well  believe  that  this  event  has  been  a 
severe  blow  to  me. 

*  His  fate,  too,  is  a  notice  to  all  of  us.  It  is  a  warning  that  the 
CoRsiCAN  Usurper  will  never  be  at  rest  till  he  shall  have  effaced  our 
whole  family  from  the  list  of  the  living. 

*  This  makes  me  feel  still  more  sensibly,  though  indeed  that  is  hardly 
possible,  the  value  of  the  generous  protection  which  your  magnanimous 
country  grants  us.  I  quitted  my  own  country  so  early  that  /  haiot 
scarcely  any  of  thn  habits  of  a  Frenchman  ;  and  I  can  9ay  with  truth 
that  I  am  attached  to  England,  not  only  by  gratitude^  but  by  tost 
and  inclination.  It  is,  therefore,  in  all  the  sincerity  of  my  heart  that  I 
wish  that  I  may  never  leave  this  hospitable  land. 

*  But  it  is  not  from  mere  personal  feeling  that  I  take  a  lively  interesi 
in  the  welfare  and  success  of  England — it  is  as  a  man !    The  safety  o; 
Europe — of  the  world  itself — the  happiness  and  future  independence  o; 
the  human  race  depend  on  the  safety  and  independence  of  England,  an 
that  is  the  honourable  cause  of  the  hatred  of  Buonaparte  and  all  h 
followers  against  you.    May  Providence  defeat  his  iniquitous  profeds, 
and  maintain  this  country  in  its  happy  and  prosperous  state !     It  is  the- 
wish  of  my  heart,  the  object  of  my  most  ardent  prayers. 

*  I  am,  &c.  &c. 

*  Louts  Philippe  u'Orlbans.* 

With  the  opinions  and  feelings  which  we  have  thus  exmressed 
as  to  the  state  of  the  historical  evidence  concerning  the  rrench 
Revolution,  our  readers  will  not  be  surprised  that  we  take  every 
opportunity  of  recording  anything  that  tends,  or  even  pretends, 
to  throw  any  new  light  on  that  g^antic  mystery ;  and  with  that 

*  We  venture  to  prejudf^,  from  tlieir  intenial  evidence,  that  the  letters  publiabed  by 
the  Gazette  de  France,  oiid  dated  during  Louis  Philippe*!  emigratiou,  are  genuine. 
Not  to  tliose  published  hy  La  France,  dated  since  his  accession  to  the  throne,  which 
are,  we  are  sure,  foolish  forgeries,  and  will  help  Louis  Philippe  to  get  over  what  might 
be  offeusive  to  the  French  people  in  the  authentic  correspondence. 

object. 


□■te  chance  (keureitx  fiasard)  hu  put  ua  in  potaeauon  of  tbe 
I  and  confidential  cotrespondence  of  the  founden  of  the  republic. 
ej  themaelTca  who  explain  their  views,  develop  their  intentiona, 
he  obitacles  which  they  met,  and  confess  the  violent  meuuna 
:h  they  were  enabled  to  BUimouut  them.' — Preface,  p.  vii. 

I  would  have  been  all  very  well,  if  the  papers  were  really 
iber  or  importance  anything  like  what  this  pompom  tta- 
ment  would  lead  one — not  prepared  for  the  impudence  of 
:m  French  title-page — to  expect :  but  the  truth  ia,  that  it 
lly  possible  to  imagine  anything  less  like  the  deicription 
le  documents  turn  out  to  be.  Genuine  we  belie\-e  them  to 
lOUgh  the  editor  does  not  say  one  ayllable  beyond  what 
fe  quoted,  to  prove  their  authority,  or  to  explain  by  what 
'  chance  '  he  got  possession  of  documenti  of  so  strictly 
a  character.  But  we  ore  satisfied  that  they  are  genuine; 
rom  the  internal  evidence  of  all;  and  next,  because  we 
ise  tome  of  them  as  having  been  published  so  long  ago 
3,  by  order  of  the  Convention.  Authentic,  therefore,  we 
hem  to  be,  and  we  suspect  that  they  have  been  either 
:ted  from  the  public  offices,  or,  as  we  rather  believe, 
»>pies  or  originals  of  despatches  which  at  the  time  fell 
.e  possession  of  some  public  functionary,  and  have  since 
ed  amongst  bis  private  papers.  It  is  quite  clear  that  they 
t  a  complete  and  consecutive  collection  (such  as  might 
>ectcd  if  they  had  been  abstracted  from  a  public  office), 
,cy  are — at  least  so  much  as  we  have  before  us — by  no 
in  such  a  quantity,  nor  of  such  a  character,  as  to  afford  any 
for  the  lofty  pretension  of  exhibiting  the  whole  Revolution 
r  it  iKax.     Thev  ivlntn.  in  the  first  nlace.  almost  ercluaivRlv 
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Co  the  Minister  of  War,  and  to  each  other — by  the  Members  o( 
the  Convention  attached  to  the  armies — by  the  generals  and  by 
lome  inferior  public  functionaries.     The  second  volume  contms 
a  similar  but  somewhat  more  numerous  collection  of  pieces  re- 
lating  to  the  Armies  of  the  North,  and  of  the  Ardennes^  between 
the  6th  April  and  17th  December,  1793  :  and  two  other  volumes 
are  announced  on  the  Campaign  of  the  Rhine,  under  Moreaa, 
Dessaix,  Kleber,  &c. 

Now,  though  it  is  hardly  possible  that  any  letters  of  Tallien, 
Fouehe,  and  Carrier,  concerning  the  romantic  contest  in  La 
Vendue — written  on  the  spot  and  at  the  moment — can  be  wholly 
devoid  of  interest;  yet  certainly  these  do  possess  less  than  wc 
should  have  thought  possible.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  almost 
without  exception,  merely  and  drily,  official ;  in  the  next,  being 
but  a  few  stray  pieces  out  of  an  extensive  correspondence,  there 
is  no  continuity  of  objects  or  interests,  and  they  really  give  one  no 
more  idea  of  the  general  state  of  afiairs  than  a  brick  did  of  the 
Pedant's  house ;  and,  thirdly,  because  they  have  little  or  no  no* 
velty — all,  or  nearly  all,  they  contain  having  been  already  pub- 
lished—  sometimes  identically,  but  more  frequently  in  othi 
letters,  of  the  same  period,  from  the  same  persons,  and  on  thi 
same  topics  which,  at  the  time,  were  printed  by  order  of 
Convention. 

There  have  been  so  many  and  such  copious  accounts  of 


war  in  La  Vendee,  that  we  can  select  nothing  from  these  scat- 
tered documents  that  would  throw  any  new  light  on  the  facts  o\ 
the  struggle ;  but  as  the  style  of  the  public  functionaries  of  the 
republic  may  not  be  quite  so  fresh  in  the  memory  of  our  readers     -^> 
wc  shall  give  two  or  three  specimens  of  its  mingled  absurdity 
atrocity. 

Carrier,  Representative  of  the  People^  to  Bouchottb,  Mimst 

of  War. 
•  Ministre  Sans-culotte.  «  Rennes,  5th  Oct,  1793. 

*  I  am  setting  out  for  Nantes,  where  they  have  allowed  treason 
organise  itself,  and  the  counter-revolution  to  make  the  most  alarmini 
progress.     You  may  reckon  upon  my  proving  myself  an  active  disor* 
ganiser  {desorganisateur)  to  re-establish  the  triumph  of  sofis^culotteriei 
&c.  *  Health  and  fraternity, 

^  Carrier.' — vol.  i.  p.  292. 

*  Carrier,  Representative  of  the  People^  with  the  Army  of  the  West^ 

to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 

*  Nantes,  11th  Dec,  1793. 

•  —  You  see  that  my  measures  agree  entirely  with  yours ;  ia 
fact,  I  only  anticipate  thciu.     I  nm  as  much  interested  as  you  can  be  iit 
the  speedy  extermination  of  these  brigands.    I  think  that  you  may,  you. 
bught  to  reckon  on  me.    I  may  now  say  that  I  understand — ^yes,  under- 
stand 


lu  have  cauKd  our  unfortunate  ptiBooen  to  be  shot;  who  have 
thnittta  of  many:  it  is  they  who  fight  by  the  aide  of  the  men, 
0  put  to  death  without  mercy  any  of  our  atra^liuK  voluntecra 
hey  may  meet  in  the  Tillages :  in  Bhort,  they  like  ioomcn — 
mmten— H.  Thiers !]  arc  a  perverse  and  devoted  breed,  as  well 
rhole  peaaaotry;  for  there  is  not  one  who  has  not  boruc  arms 
the  republic,  and  we  must  absolutely  and  tolaily  sweep  them 
f  face  of  Ihe  earth.' —yo].  i.  p.422. 

r  an  episode,  describing  his  activity  in  getting  shoes  mode 
army,  he  returns  to  the  scent  of  blood,  but  this  time  it  is 
murder  of  the  royalists  that  he  requires,  but  of  some  of  tlio 
can  generals,  wbose  proceedings  had  not  satisfied  this  great 
in  the  art  of  war,  Citoyen  Carrier. 

;ry  expressly  recommend  to  the  national  vengeance  the  counter- 
onaiy  villains,  Beyascr,  Buco,  Beaufrancher,  and  Lctourueur. 
ads  of  these  four  scoundrels  will  never  heal  the  deep  wounds 
re  inflicted  on  their  country  [stranije  if  Uiey  Ad].  It  would  Ijc 
e — nay  it  is  absulutely  necessary — tl^t  the  Rerolutionary  Tri- 
hould  speedily  condemn  all  four  to  death,  and  should  send  them 
me  for  execution.  At  Paris  the  eshibition  will  be  useless — nt 
it  will  do  the  greatest  good ;  send  us,  thun,  the  four  conspirators 
id  I  promise  you  I  shall  soon  have  their  heads  off, 
itant,  late  captain  of  artillery  at  Reniies,  and  who  coromsnded 
llery  of  the  department  at  Vernon,  deserves  the  same  fate ;  butt 
b  to  make  his  punishment  sure,  send  him  to  me.  When  /  hm-e 
condemned,  I  shall  send  him  to  be  executed  at  Rennes.  It  is 
ily  necessary  that  the  death  of  these  great  villains  should  terrify 
smaller  fry  who  might  escape  our  vigilance. 
*  HsALTH  aud  Fratsknitt  ! ! ! 

'  Carrier,* — ^vol.  i.  p.  243. 
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a  good  deal  of  scattered  information  concerning  the  state  and 
movement  of  the  armies,  and  are  of  some  value  as  exbibitiog 
(however  imperfectly)  details  of  the  system  of  interference  both 
on  the  part  of  the  Committee  in  Paris^  and  of  the  Representatives 
on  the  spot,  with  the  discipline  of  the  troops  and  the  plans  of  the 
commanders,  which  under  less  extraordinary  circamstances  must 
have  insured  general  defeat,  but  which,  by  the  absurdities  of  the 
assailants  from  without,  and  the  wild  insanity  of  the  anarchists 
within,  produced  ultimate  and  incalculable  successes. 

The  most  interesting  of  these  letters  are  Camoi*s^  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  character  of  the  military  Mentor  of  the  Revola- 
tion.    He  had  been  sent,  like  so  many  other  deputies,  on  a  missioii 
to  the  army  of  the  North,  whence  his  reports  were  so  satisfactory 
to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  that  they  soon  recalled  him 
to  the  Convention,  elected  him — at  the  same  time  as  Robespierfr' 
—into    their  own  body,  and  intrusted  him  with  the  prindpaL 
direction  of  the  military  ser\ice.     He  was,  in  fact,  the  real  mi^ 
nister  of  the  war  department.     We  are  well  aware  that  Camot* 
merits   in  this  matter   have  been  very  much  over-rated, 
we  hope  on  another  occasion  to  give  our  readers  some   true 
account  of  this  man,  whose  fame  has  been  exaggerated,  and  w 
crimes  extenuated,  with  more  industry  than  those  of  any  oth 
member  of  that  atrocious  Committee  of  Salut  Public.    But  thougbr^ 
we  rate  Carnot's  military  merit  infinitely  lower  than  it  has  of  lai 
been  a  fashion  to  do,  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  he  had  no  incon  - 
siderable  share  and  influence  in  the  first  campaigns  of  the  re- 
public, and  our  readers  will  therefore  be  not  unwilling  to 
one  or  two  of  his  earlier  reports  on  the  state  of  the  army.     Somi 
of  those  reports,  detailing  occurrences ^  were  read  at  the  time  i 
the  Convention.      We  select  one  which  has  not  been,  that  w 
know  of,  before  published,  and  which  opens  more  general  views^ 
Though   professing  to  be  the  joint  composition  of  him  aqd  ^ 
colleague  (such  a  colleague !),  we  presume  that  it  was  altogethcJC 
composed  by  Carnot. 

*  L.  Carnot  at  Duquksnoy,  Representatives  of  the  JPeople 

to  the  National  Convention. 

*  Dunkirk,  16th  April,  1793. 

'  We  have  just  returned  from  inspecting  the  frontiers  from  Lille  t€F 
Dunkirk,  where  we  now  are.  This  space,  you  are  aware,  has  no  for^ 
tresses  in  the  6rst  line,  unless  Bergues  he  au  exception,  which,  however^ 

*  There  were  two  Carnots  in  the  Legislative  Assembly;    the  elder  brother,  tk^ 
Carnot,   Lazarg,  was  re-elected  into  the  ConTention ;  the  secoud,  lometime*  cdld 
Claud,  aiid  sometimes  Charitt,  also  a  distinguished  officer,  was  employed  in  1793  W0 
commissioner  of  tlie  Executive  Council  with  the  army  of  the  North,  and  a  clever  report 
from  him  on  the  state  of  the  fortresses  on  that  frontier  is  to  be  found  in  thii  Tolume* 
HMre  were  two  or  three  other  brothers,  all,  we  believe,  lawyers, 

OOght 


plenty  of  artillery  and  provisions.  General  Patcal,  who  com- 
Dunkirk,  ii,  they  ssj,  a  good  officer.  O'Monn,  who  c«a- 
Caaiel,  is  still  better  [he  was  guillotined  toon  after].  The 
•Golooel  of  the  first  battalion  de  POme,  whom  the  Minister  of 
lately  appointed  to  command  in  Berguet,  is  extremely  fit  for 
X  i  but  it  is  odious  that  this  venerable  soldier,  who,  counting 
^ns,  hu  eighty-seven  years  of  service,  has  not  been  made  n 
Beer  in  the  Tut  promotion. 

lust  not  conceal  from  you  that  there  is  a  great  deal  oflassitude 
mt  amongst  the  troops — that  the  army  is  infested  with  plun- 
10  destroy  the  villaj^;  and  that  the  indifference,  cowardice, 
of  republican  spirit,  give  us  considerable  uneasiness. 
MTible  scourge  destroys  our  armies — the  flocks  of  women  and 
:b  follow  them.  You  may  reckon  that  there  are  as  many  of 
>f  soldiers.  The  barracks  and  quarters  are  overflowing  with 
.  the  profligacy  of  manners  is  at  the  height  They  enervate 
,  and  destroy  by  disease  tea  times  ss  msuy  as  the  sword  of  the 
We  do  not  doubt  that  this  is  the  chief  cause  which  lowers  the 
*  the  troops.  It  is  urgent  that  you  should  pass  a  law  of  the 
:me  severity  on  this  point.  The  abuse  is  difficult  to  eradicate, 
deputies,  cannot  do  it  without  the  sanction  of  a  new  law. 
Live  and  very  strong.  The  existing  law  is  on  their  side — it 
^ga  to  the  viivet  of  soldiers ;  of  course,  if  you  believe  them, 
army  is  married.  At  Douai,  where  we  once  saw  the  garrison 
350  men,  there  were  no  less  than  .3000  women  in  the  bar- 
that,  in  fact,  there  was  no  room  for  a  corps  of  the  army  of 
z,  which  marched  in.  We  insist  on  this  point,  because  the 
me  if  you  do  nut  apply  an  immediate  and  ^ective  remedy  to 
pie  of  dissolution. 

er  abuse  is  the  constant  creation  of  new  corps,  when  we  can- 
»mplele  the  old  ones.    The  recruits  of  the  new  contingents 
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\Vc  are  tempted  by  the  celebrity  of  the  writer  to  ^ve  aiiolbei 
letter^  in  the  some  style,  and  in  his  single  name. 

•  Carkot  to  ihc  Comnuttee  of  Public  Safety. 

'  St.  Omer,  22  Mai,  im 

*  Wc  acquainted  you,  dear  colleagues,  with  the  project  we  had  fonNl 
of  an  expedition  on  Fumes  and  Nieuport.  The  execution  of  it  ni 
preparing  when  we  were  informed  by  General  Lamarli^re  that  lO^OOl 
Dutch  had  just  arrived  at  Mcnin,  and  in  consequence  there  ^ras  anod« 
deliberation  yesterday  at  Cassel  between  the  four  generals,  Stetteni 
Champion,  O'Moran,  and  Richardot,  and  at  which  I  was  prevent 
colleague,  Duquesnoy,  being  at  Douai).  It  was  there  decided 
next  Sunday  the  expedition  on  Fumes  and  Nieuport  should  take  pi 
but  that,  instead  of  going  from  the  camp  of  La  Madelaine  to  Ypra^  i 
had  been  at  first  agreed  on,  they  should  go  to  Menin,  where  the  ~ 
are,  in  order  to  draw  the  garrison  of  Ypres,  which  is  of  3(H)0  men, 
way,  or  at  least  to  keep  it  in  check,  and  prevent  its  coming  to 
succour  of  Fiirncs  and  Nieuport. 

*  I  have  been  preaching  this  expedition  for  six  weeks  past,  bati 
ral  O'Moran,  who  is  very  circumspect,  always  feared  to  com| 
himself;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  are  in  want  of  many 
articles,  and  that  the  enemy,  who — I  know  not  how — ^is  acquainted 
all  our  resolutions,  are  considerably  reinforced;  I  therefore  think 
would  now  be  great  impnidence  in  attempting  to  take  Ostend. 
ever,  when  we  have  reached  Nieuport,  if  we  see  any  means  of  adi 
farther,  we  shall  not  stop  short. 

'  I   am  told  that  you  have  hod  under  consideration  the 
whether  the  great  inundation  of  the  country  round  Cond^  ought  to  . 
tried.     You  are  imposed  on  when  you  are  told  that  the  loss  would  be  < 
14,000,000  fro.  [about  560,000/.] ;— it  is  at  the  most  of  three  to  " 
millions,  [120,000Z.  to  130,000/.] ;— but  even  that  loss  would  be  h 
able,  and  I  think  it  ought  not  to  be  done,  unless  we  were  certain,  by 
means,  of  relieving  the  place,  or  drowning  the  enemy  in  their 
In  truth,  ignorant  people  are  always  great  destroyers  ofsubai 
drowncrs  of  countries, — whilst  well-informed  men  are  great  _ 
Iconservnievrs]  ;  these,  instead  of  destroying  suburbs,  make' them  i 
vantageous  posts  for  the  defence  of  the  town ;  instead  of  im 
Ijcforehand,  they  wait  till  the  enemy  surround  the- town,  to 
them  in  their  camps. 

*  The  proposition  for  ravaging  the  country  can  only  be  made  fort 
purpose  of  turning  the  inhabitants  against  us.  Be  on  your  guard agaii 
all  such  suggestions.  I  have  seen  with  a  great  deal  of  pain  thefrightfi 
inundations  at  Lille  and  Douai  carried  to  their  fullest  extent,  when  m^ 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  prepared  for  them ;  and  I  am  Mr 
lutely  opposed  to  their  being  extended  to  Dimkirk,  in  spite  of  the  thit* 
of  the  enemy. 

*  It  is  right  to  inform  you  that  the  supplies  lately  furnished  byfc 
commissaries  are  detestable ;  the  wine  is  the  very  worst  sort :  1  iU 
draw  up  a  jnrod's  verhal  on  that  subject.  The  materials  for  the  cbthi^ 
of  the  soldiers  are  as  bad  as  those  last  year ;  those  only  which  are  made 

io 
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we  been  in  the  conception, — of  which  we  are  not  now  to 

—vna,  though  temporarily  luccessful,  a  lamentable  failure 

resnlts,  and  was  altogether  so  small  a  matter  that  it  would 

be   remembered   if  it   had    not    been    the    C07tp   ^easai 

of  whom  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  talk  as  a  gigantic  mili- 
enius.     It  appears  from  the  London  Gazette  (8lh  Juno, 

and  the  Monitcur  (of  the  6th),  which,  strange  to  say, 
almost  verbatim  in  all  the  details  of  the  action,  that  the 

force,  of  about  1200  men,  were  driven  out  of  the  place  by 
!n  4000  and  5000  French  under  the  command  of  General 
ran  and  the  direction  of  Camot.  The  French,  after  a  short' 
I  Fumes,  pursued  the  road  to  Nieuport  with  the  avowed 
e  of  trying  a  coup  de  main  on  that  place — but  there  ends  all 
B  have  hitherto  known  of  the  affair.  This  volume  gives  us 
I's  confiilential  report  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
ally  a  curious,  and  we  dare  say  a  tolerably  accurate  narrative, 
B  regret  that  it  is  too  lonfj  to  be  extracted,  but  the  sum 
t  the  French  were  so  undisciplined  and  disorderly,  and 
3  so  disorganised  by  their  first  success  in  taking  Fumes, 

was  equally  impos^ble  to  keep  them  in  the  place,  or 
Litem  well  out  of  it ; — that  an  attempt  was  made  to  make  a 

from  Fumes  on  Nieuport; — but  they  were  unable  even  to 

and  were  at  length  forced  to  retreat  in  extreme  confusion, 
ting,  after  having  shamefully  plundered  the  town,  and  getting 
IS  well  as  they  could,  to"thcir  original  positions  :  while  the 

had  been  so  energetic  in  their  retreat  that  they  never  dis- 
1  the  enemy's  confusion  and  distress,  and  marchetl  quietly 
I  Fumes,  when  they  heard  next  day — (God  knows  how) — 
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tbe  English,  could  have  been  so  blinded  and  paralysed  as  to 
have  done  so  little  at  a  moment  when  it  appears  the  French 
were  really  incapable  of  making  any  serious  resistance.  We  say 
nothing  of  the  strange  neglect  of  La  Vendue,  or  the  still  stranger 
blunder  of  the  allies  which  sent  the  garrisons  of  the  captured  for* 
tresses  on  the  frontier  *  to  fight  against  the  royalists  of  the  interior. 
But  the  actual  conduct  of  the  armies  in  Flanders  seems  to  us  to 
have  been  in  every  possible  point — except  perhaps  personal 
courage — most  lamentable.  The  smaller  and  more  immediate 
causes  of  individual  events  we  perhaps  shall  never  know ;  but  there 
are  two  main  and  cardinal  points  in  the  system  of  operations  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  general  result — first,  the  independency  of 
the  several  armies,  with  the  inevitable  jealousies  and  mal^entendus 
of  their  commanders — and  secondly,  the  old  system  of  never  ad- 
vancing till  you  had  taken  all  the  fortresses.  It  seems  to  us  that, 
if  the  allies  had  acted  with  common  firmness  and  activity,  the 
French  armies — along  the  whole  line  from  Strasbourg  to  Dunkirk 
—must  have  been  annihilated ; — a  catastrophe  to  which,  as  armies, 
they  themselves  would  not  have  been  at  all  averse.  It  has  been 
said,  cleverly  but  falsely,  that  during  this  Reign  of  Terror  all  the 
virtue  and  honour  of  France  took  refuge  in  the  army.  We  must, 
on  the  contrary,  say  that  everything  we  have  seen  or  read  upon 
this  subject,  and  more  especially  in  the  book  before  us,  convinces 
us  that  it  was  impossible  that  anything  could  be  less  inspired  by 
a  true  military  spirit,  or  more  degraded,  both  in  morals  and  techni- 
calities, than  these  armies.  OlFcnsivc  courage — which  is  the  in- 
stinct  of  any  body  of  human  creatures — they  had — and  nothing 
else ;  and  if  their  antagonists — the  allies — had  not  been  paralysed 
— both  in  counsel  and  in  action — by  politics  or  something  worse 
at  head-quarters,  the  result  must  have  been  entirely  difierentf 

But  this  would  be  too  wide  a  discussion  to  pursue  by  means  of 
these  fragments  of  correspondence.  We  therefore  pass  on  to  the 
only  question  on  which  the  publication  has  afforded  any  new 
light,  and  that  seems  to  emerge  without  the  editor^s  participa- 
tion or  knowledge;  at  least  he  gives  no  sign  or  note  that  the 
letters  which  he  copies  are  in  any  way  connected  with  the  me* 
lancholy  and  hitherto  unaccountable  catastrophe  which,  in  our 
opinion,  they,  mainly,  if  not,  alone,  produced.  We  mean  the  fate 
of  General  Custine,  who,  our  readers  will  recollect,  after  having 
enjoyed  great  Jacobin  popularity,  and  been  intrusted,  on  the  flight 
of  Dumouriez,  with  the  chief  command  of  the  army  of  the  North, 

*  For  instance,  the  garrison  of  Mente — 20,000  men,  and  that  of  Valencicnliei700(>- 
were  immediately  conveyed  by  post-horses  into  La  Vendee,  where  their  teiriceivcfs 
fatal  to  the  royal  cause. — Thiers,  iii.,  93-95. 

f  This  opinion  is  singtilarly  couiirmed  by  Uie  late  debates  in  the  French  Chamber  00 
^e  furtificationi  of  Paris. 

was 
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was  within  one  month  cashiered,  arrested,  tried,  imprisoned,  and 
guillotined. 

This  happened  at  the  dawn  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  when  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal  still  affected  to  hear  evidence — and  we 
have  a  tolerably  minute  report  of  his  trial;  but  the  charges, 
even  if  proved,  were  so  distant  from  treason,  and  were  in  fact 
so  far  from  being  proved,  that  we,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
world,  have  alwa^'s  considered  Custine's  affair  <i8  one  of  the 
darkest  mysteries  of  the  Revolution.  The  historians  in  gene- 
ral— nerrram  pecan  -represent  his  fate  as  the  mere  consequence  (»f 
popular  exasperation  at  tlie  reverses  which  the  ar.ny  had  suf- 
fered; but  this  opinion  cannot  be  supported  by  a  reference  to  the 
facts.  M.  Thiers  (iii.  202)  more  acutely  imagines  that  it  was 
rather  the  wreaking  on  Custine  of  the  vengeance  from  which 
Dumouriez  had  escaped,  and  intended  probably  as  a  broad  and 
bloody  hint  to  the  other  Generals  to  look  to  their  heads.  The 
first  of  these  opinions  receives  some  colour  from  the  unjustifiable 
use  of  Dumouriez'  name  made  during  the  trial ;  and  the  latter 
suspicion  had  occurred  to  ourselves,  and  had  been  communi&ited 
to  our  readers  (Q.  R.,  vol.  liv.  p.  556),  before  we  had  read  M. 
Thiers'  suggestion,  as  the  least  improbable  motive  which  we  a)uld 
assign.  Yet  neither  of  these  reasons,  nor  even  both  together 
— and  they  are  by  no  means  incompatible — can  be  thought 
quite  adequate  to  the  effect ;  for  General  M iaczinski  had  been 
previously  executed  as  an  accomplice  of  Dumouriez  and  in  ter- 
rorem  to  his  class — and  there  was  really,  at  the  particular 
moment,  more  likelihood  of  revolting  the  army  by  Custine's 
death  than  of  intimidating  it.  These  volumes  open  a  new  and 
much  more  rational  view  of  the  matter ;  and  we  see  good  reason 
to  suppose  that  this  crime,  like  so  many  others,  was  committed 
by  personal  vengeance  under  a  public  mask. 

It  is  true  that  Custine  was  suspected  of  favouring  the  Gi- 
Tondins,  and  would  thus  be  odious  to  the  Jacobins,  who  were  also 
jealous,  not  to  say  alarmed,  at  a  kind  of  popularity  which  he  en- 
joyed, and  which  they  perhaps  feared  he  might  turn  against  them ; 
hot  his  more  immediate  persecutors  were  Danton  and  his  section 
of  the  Mountain,  called  the  Cordelien,  The  cause  of  their  pe- 
culiar enmity  may  now  be  traced.  We  find  that,  on  the  2nd  of 
Joly^  Custine,  at  his  head-quarters  of  Cambrai,  was  so  imprudent 
as  to  complain  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 

*  of  two  persons  calling  themselves  agents  of  the  executive  power,  and 
commissioned  to  preach  order  and  discipline  to  the  army. — I  leave  ^ou 
to  judge  whether  they  could  perform  this  duty  better  than  by  distributing, 
•s  they  did  in  commendable  profusion,  Number  28  of  the  Journal  de 
la  MotUa^net  and  of  the  pubhcation  called  Le  Pere  Duchesne.  It 
VOL.  Lxvii.  KO.  cxxxiv.  2  K  required 
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required  all  the  prudence  of  the  officers  to  save  those  men  from  the  in- 
dignation  of  the  soldiers.  They  were  conducted  to  the  RepresentativeB 
of  the  People,  who  have  put  them  under  arrest. 

CusTiNE.' — vol.  iL  p.  19. 

General  Tourville  writes  by  the  same  post  to  the  Minister  of 
War,  Bouchotte  (a  tool  of  Danton),  to  complain  of  the  same  fact 
He  states  distinctly  that  the  distributors  of  these  incendiary 
papers  are  his  (Bouchotte*s)  official  agents,  and  he  requests  the 
Minister  to  recall  them,  or  at  least  to  employ  them  elsewhere, 
and  not  to  impose  on  the  Greneral  the  double  duty  of  fighting  at 
once  external  and  internal  enemies  (p.  88).  After  this  outbreak, 
the  violence  of  the  Jacobins,  and  particularly  of  Hubert  (the  Pert 
Duchesne)  against  Custine  knew  no  bounds;  and  considering  that 
Bouchotte,  and,  above  all,  his  secretary,  the  notorious  Vincent— 
whom  M.  Thiers,  who  loves  to  be  dramatic,  calls  the  *  terrible 
Vincent ' — were  intimately  connected  with  Danton,  Hebert,  and 
the  C'ordcliers,  we  get  a  clue  to  the  peculiar  personal  antipathy 
of  that  faction  to  Custine  ;  and  even  if  there  had  been  no  personal 
feeling  in  the  matter,  the  audacity  of  a  General  who  should  dare 
to  interfere  with  the  distribution  of  the  Jacobin  journals  would 
require  a  speedy  and  bloody  expiation :  Custine  must  perish ! 

But  this  was  not  all.  There  was  a  still  nearer  personal  ani- 
mosity between  Bouchotte  and  the  unlucky  and  too  candid  Cns- 
tine.  The  following  is  an  extract  of  one  of  the  General's  letten 
to  the  Minister : — 

*  Custine  to  Bouchotte. 
*  I  am  often  obliged  to  remind  you  that  you  seem  to  fsncy  yourself 
a  Minister  of  the  old  rtSgime.  They  thought  themselves  infallible ;  but 
be  at  length  persuaded  that  in  a  Republic,  with  a  Minister  so  ignorant  as 
you  are  of  all  that  you  ought  to  knoWt  you  inust,  since  you  have  taken 
this  office  upon  you,  listen  not  only  to  a  General,  but  to  every  citizen 
who  can  give  you  information ;  and  it  is  especially  my  duty — to  whom 
the  safety  of  this  army  is  confided — ^to  take  every  means  to  assure  it 
Instead  of  making  me  lose  the  time  which  I  oueht  only  to  employ  in 
ca;lculating  the  movements  of  our  enemies,  and  in  combining  thoie 
whom  I  am  to  oppose  to  them,  you  ought  much  rather  to  send  to  Quesnoy 
30,000  pounds  weight  of  powder,'  &c.  &c. — vol.  ii.  p.  44. 

This  is  pretty  sharp;  but  a  subsequent  letter  is  still  more 
severe  on  the  minister  and  his  adjoint. 

'  Custine  to  Boucaottb. 

*  Cambrai,  6th  Jun'e^  1793. 
•  Yes,  Citizen  Minister,  it  was  my  duty  to  alter  the  arrangements^ 
your  adjoint^  because  the  service  of  the  republic  required  it.  Thit 
citizen  might  have  convinced  himself  of  this,  if  he  would  have  taken 
the  trouble  of  looking  at  the  documents  in  your  own  office,  and  of 
throwing  even  a  cursory  glance  on  the  calculations  which  une  the  \mm 

of 
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of  the  demands  I  before  made,  and  ivhich  are  in  the  War- office. 
The  interest  which  I  take  in  the  success  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine, 
although  I  no  longer  command  it,  obliges  me  to  correct  your  errors. 
Citizen  Minister,  yon  have  set  out  with  a  false  supposition ;  it  is  not 
therefore  surprising  that  you  have  been  grossly  mistaken.' — yol.  ii.  p.  46. 

He  then  enters  into  several  historical  details^  which  he  says  the 
Minister  ought  to  understand^  and  of  which  he  is  entirely  ignorant. 
He  then  proceeds  with  increased  bitterness : — 

*  I  must  thank  you,  moreover,  for  the  indulgence  with  which  you 
touch  so  lightly  on  some  parts  of  my  letter,  which  it  seems  are  "  trifling 
and  beside  the  question."  You  say  that  ^^you  look  only  to  reason  and 
the  interests  of  the  Republic,  and  that  you  are  far  from  supposing  that 
I  can  have  been  intentionally  disrespectful  to  one  of  its  Ministers.*^  Ii 
also.  Citizen  Minister,  look  only  to  the  Republic ;  but  when  the  success 
of  its  arms  requires  that  I  should  reproach  a  Minister  with  his  igno^ 
ranee  or  his  unfitness  for  the  very  difficult  duties  that  have  been  con- 
fided to  him,  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  wanting  in  respect  to  the  RepubliCy 
by  pronouncing  very  strongly  my  opinion  against  htm.  The  time  is 
past  when  Generals  worshipped  a  Minister,  even  if  he  were  a  blockhead, 
I  never  was  one  of  that  contemptible  class.  I  was  a  Republican  even 
before  the  Republic ;  and  whenever  I  have  met  such  ministerial  idols,  I 
have  treated  them  with  contempt.  I  think,  like  every  friend  of  liberty, 
that  nothing  is  more  advantageous  to  the  public  service  than  giving 
publicity  to  official  correspondence.  Such  a  system  brings  all  public 
men  under  public  observation  and  criticism,  and  serves  alike  to  prove 
which  of  the  functionaries  deserve  the  confidence  of  the  country,  and 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  have  forfeited  it  by  their  utter  imbecility.  If 
I  am  of  this  latter  class — denounce  me ! 

*  CUSTINB, 

•  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  of  the  North 

and  the  Ardennes.* — ^vol.  ii.  p.  49. 

After  reading  these  letters  we  have  no  longer  any  difficulty  in 
understanding  Custine^s  fate ;  can  it  be  reasonably  doubted  that 
the  peculiar  and  hitherto  unaccountable  virulence  with  which  he 
vras  persecuted  by  the  War-Office  arose  from  the  private  ven- 
opeance  of  the  Minister  and  his  Secretary,  and  the  faction  to  which 
they  belonged.  But  the  matter  was  delicate — Custine  was  highly 
popular  in  the  army^  and  his  adversaries  were  afraid  to  take  any 
rtep  against  him  while  he  remained  among  his  troops.  The  Com- 
Qoittee  of  Public  Safety,  therefore,  under  (he  pretence  of  consulting 
hin  on  the  measures  of  the  campaign,  ana  by  expressions  ofun- 
Kmited  confidence,  enveigted  Custine  to  Paris — where  he  arrived 
alyont  the  18th  July,  and  gave  his  adversaries  much  uneasiness 
finr  three  or  four  days,  by  parading  himself  in  a  kind  of  triumph 
ibont  the  Palais-Royal,  and  other  public  places,  where  he  was 
mac^  followed  and  even  applauded;  but  on  the  22nd  he  was 

2  K  2  arrested 
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arrested  and  sent  to  the  Abbaye.  The  revolutionary  tribunal, 
which  as  yet  showed  some  decency,  seemed  reluctant  to  try,  and 
still  more  so  to  condemn  him  ;  but  the  implacable  Pere  Duchesne 
denounced  even  the  revolutionary  tribunsd  for  being  too  scrupu- 
lous, and  under  this  pressure  Custine  was  at  length  condemned  on 
the  27th  August,  and  executed  next  day. 

With  what  we  now  see,  we  are  no  longer  surprised,  as  M. 
Thiers  seems  to  have  been,  at  the  appearance  on  the  trial  of  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  War  Department,  the  *  terrible  Vincent/ 
bringing  from  the  archives  of  the  War-office  a  mass  of  letters  and 
documents,  which,  though  he  explained  and  commented  upon 
them  with  malignant  zeal,  are  admitted  even  by  the  '  Bulletin  du 
Tribunal  Revolutionnaire^*  to  have  had  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  Custine.  The  Bulletin  talks  of  a  number  of  letters  pro- 
duced by  Vincent,  but  does  not  detail  them.  M.  Thiers,  in  his 
usual  fashion,  repeats  the  observation  of  the  Bulletin  as  to  the 
number  of  the  letters,  but  he  seems  to  have  taken  no  trouble  to 
inquire  what  they  really  were  ;  though  we  suppose  they  must  be 
in  the  public  archives.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  tolerably  cer- 
tain, that  amongst  them  were  not  the  two  letters  to  the  Minister 
wliich  we  have  above  quoted,  and  which  were  probably  the  most 
unpardonable  offence  of  the  unfortunate  General. 

The  rest  of  the  volume  is  occupied  by  desultory  letters  from 
and  to  the  army  of  the  North  during  the  short  command  of  Hou- 
chard  and  the  beginning  of  that  of  Jourdan.  Houchard^s  fate 
— like  so  many  other  obscure  episodes  of  the  great  tragedy — is, 
when  closely  looked  at,  very  remarkable  and  exemplary.  He  had 
been  originally  brought  forward  by  Custine,  but,  on  the  turn  of 
the  tide,  Houchard  deserted  and  even  denounced  his  friend  and 
patron;  and  he  was  dvly  rewarded — by  succeeding  him — first,  in 
the  chief  command  of  the  army  ;  and  secondly,  the  very  same  day 
three  months — on  the  scaffold  !  These  papers  throw  no  liffht  what- 
soever on  the  real  causes  of  Houchard's  fate — those  alleged  in 
the  indictment  are  even  more  absurdly  false  than  the  charges 
against  Custine.  If  ever  the  truth  shoiild  be  known,  we  have  no 
doubt  it  will  appear  that  he  was  the  victim  of  the  same  detestable 
arts  that  he  himself  had  so  basely  employed  agsdnst  Custine — in- 
deed arte  perire  sua  is  the  device  of  the  whole  revolution.  It  has 
been  said  that,  as  Custine  had  been  denounced  by  Houchard,  so 
Houchard  himself  was  denounced  by  Hoche,  then  an  ambitious 

■I  ■    ■     ■  -      -  .^  I     ,  — ■■,,1,,  .M^  ■■■  ■  "^M —— ^^^i^^— ^M^^^W^—i ^^ 

*  ThU  BuUttin  wm  publUhed  in  IcKMe  iheeto,  day  by  day— tot  hastily  done-rbot 
it  is  the/rt/,  and,  therefore,  the  bett  authority  for  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Rerolo' 
tionary  Tribnnal.  M.  Thiers  has  copied  from  it  his  account  of  Costings  exedittuiB. 
A  complete  set  leems  to  be  Tery  rare,  since  one  in  the  sale  of  dis  library  of  tiia  im&r- 
tuaate  Labedoydre,  in  April  1837,  brought  361  francs. 

young 
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young  soldier :  but  we  have  nothing  in  these  volumes  either  to 
contradict  or  to  authenticate  that  suspicion.  We  have  read  that 
the  son  of  Houchard  published  at  Strasburg,  in  1809^  a  pamphlet 
on  his  father,  '  in  which  the  real  causes  of  his  death  are  revealed* 
but  we  have  not  been  able  to  see  this  pamphlet.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  these  legal  murders  had  now  become  so  common,  that 
several  historians  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  mention  so  small 
a  fact  as  the  execution  of  this  Commander-in-Chief,  on  a  charge 
of  being  in  alliance  with  the  enemy  he  had  beateu,  and  of  having 
betrayed  the  country  by  the  very  victory  which  had  saved  it. 

Indeed,  nothing  could  be  more  deplorable  than  the  situation  of 
the  general  officers  at  this  particular  period — made  responsible 
for  armies  which  they  were  not  allowed  to  command,  and  for 
events  which  they  were  not  permitted  to  direct — insulted  by  every 
petty  emissary  of  the  clubs,  and  holding  their  stations  almost  at 
the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  proconsular  tyrants.  We  shall 
conclude  our  extracts  with  a  letter  of  Carnot's  colleague,  Duques- 
noy,  which  will  exhibit  this  system  in  a  forcible  light — premising 
that  where  we  have  put  asterisks  there  are  in  the  original  the 
vulgarest  terms  of  obscenity : — 

*  DUQUESNOT  to  ilie  COMMITTBB  OF  PuBLIC  SaFBTY. 

'  Avesnes,  18th  Oct.,  1*193. 

•  Citizen  Colleagues, — I  send  you  herewith,  to  he  shortened  by  the 
heady  four  *  •  ♦  officers.  The  first  is  Gratien,  a  general  of  hrigade, 
who  formally  disoheyed  the  orders  of  his  general  of  division  to  attack 
the  enemy  in  the  village  of  Watignies.  If  he  had  executed  that  order 
the  battle  would  have  been  won  three  hours  sooner,  and  we  should  have 
had  more  time  to  take  advantage  of  our  victory.  The  12,000  or  15,000 
men  who  were  on  the  heights  of  Watignies  would  have  been  surrounded, 
and  not  one  would  have  escaped ;  but  this  traitor  or  coward,  far  from 
executing  his  order,  beat  a  retreat,  caused  us  a  great  loss  of  men,  and 
nearly  the  loss  of  the  battle. 

•  The  second  is  the  commander  of  the  25th  regiment  of  cavalry.  He 
also  disobeyed  the  orders  of  Greneral  Fromentin  to  charge  the  enemy : 
instead  of  obeying,  he  wheeled  to  the  left  and  *  *  *  ran  away,  which 
embarrassed  our  arrangements  and  cost  us  many  brave  republicans. 

*  The  third  is  the  governor  of  this  town,  who  is  full  of  respect  for 
Cobourg  and  his  agents.     The  proof  is  the  attention  he  showed  the 

FriDce  de ,  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Cobourg,  whom 

he  bad  carefully  removed  to  a  lodging  in  the  town  to  have  his  wounds 
dressed,  while  our  own  brethren  were  lying  in  a  church  as  if  it  had  been 
a  bam.  I  visited  them  all  this  morning,  and  they  complained  of  this 
indecent  partiality.  How  is  it  that  one  of  our  enemies  should  receive 
more  attention  than  our  own  soldiers  ? 

*  The  fourth  is  an  Irishman,  named  Mandeville.      I  this  morning 

heard 
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heard  him  called  '*  M.  le  MarqmsV    Now,  as  I  doQ*t  love  marquiies, 
I  Bend  him  to  you. 

*  Health  and  Fraternity  ! 

*  DuQUKSNOY.'— vol.  ii.  p.  323. 

We  believe  that  in  all  the  annals  of  this  bloody  period  there  are 
not  to  be  found  two  more  frivolous  reasons  for  shortening  by  the 
head  the  leaders  of  a  victorious  army,  than  that  one  showed  human- 
ity to  a  wounded  prisoner,  and  that  the  other  was  called  '  marquis' 
— probably  in  derision:  but  on  the  other  two  cases>  in  which 
Duquesnoy  sends  two  officers  of  high  rank  to  be  guillotined  for 
cowardice,  we. must  direct  the  notice  of  our  readers  to  the  prodi- 
gious effect  on  individual  conduct  that  the  despotic  power  of  these 
proconsuls  must  have  had.  Every  officer  was  fighting  with,  as  it 
were,  a  halter  round  his  neck,  and  found  it  safer  to  rush  on  the 
enemy  in  front  than  to  retire  on  his  friend  in  the  rear — ^in  the 
former  case  death  was  only  a  chance,  and  if  it  came  it  was  glo- 
rious— in  the  latter  it  was  certain  and  ignominious.  Greneral 
Gratien,  however^  though  broke  on  the  field  of  battle  for  cow- 
ardice, and  thus  sent  off  to  be  shortened,  escaped,  by  the  favour, 
it  is  said,  of  Robespierre,  and  was  reinstated  in  his  rank.  He 
afterwards  served  under  Buonaparte — was  the  commandant  of 
the  corps  that  beat  Schill  at  Stralsund  (for  which  the  King  of 
Denmark  was  so  base  as  to  send  him  the  order  of  Dannebrc^) — 
and  he  died,  in  1814,  a  commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and 
a  Baron  of  the  Empire ! 

But  who  was  this  colleague  of  Carnot  ? — this  terrible  Duques- 
noy ?  and  what  became  of  him  ?.  His  history  may  be  told  in 
three  awful  and  instructive  words — Duquesnoy  was  an  apostate 
monk,  an  atheist,  and  a  regicide.  Taking  a  part  in  the  Jacobin 
insurrection  oi  Prairial  (May,  1795),  he  was  arrested,  and  pe- 
rished miserably,  in  prison,  by  his  own  bloody  hand !  The  com- 
parison of  the  foregoing  letter  with  the  fate  of  this  wretch  afiEbrds. 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  g^eat  chapter  of  revolutionary  retri* 
button ! 

We  regret  that  the  promised  continuation  of  tins  work  has  no^ 
yet  reached  us.    It  is  probable  that  the  documents  (of  the  authen-^ 
ticity  of  which  no  doubt  can  be  entertained)  were  irregolarly  ob^ 
tained,  and  that  some  public  authority  or  private  arrangemea^ 
may  have  arrested  the  publication. 
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Art.  VIII. —  1.  Correspondence  relating  to  the  North  American 
Boundary,  Presented  by  command  of  her  Majesty.  A  and 
B.     1838. 

2.  Report  of  the  British  Commissioners  appointed  to  survey  the 
Territory  in  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  of  America  on  the  North-Eastem  Boundary  of  the 
United  States ;  with  an  Appendix,  Presented  to  Parliament 
by  command  of  her  Majesty.     July,  1840. 

3.  The  Right  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  North- 
Eastern  Boundary  claimed  by  them.  Principally  extracted 
from  the  Statements  laid  before  the  King  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  revised  by  Albert  Gallatin ;  with  an  Appendix  and  eight 
Maps.     New  York.     1840. 

4.  A  Brief  History  of  the  United  States*  Boundary  Question. 
Drawn  up  from  Official  Papers,  by  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq. 
London.     1839. 

T^HE  spirit  in  which  we  undertake  the  examination  of  the 
-*-  important  and  interesting  question  discussed  in  these  publi- 
cations, will  be  best  indicated  by  an  early  expression  of  our  sin- 
cere and  cordial  concurrence  in  the  sentiments  with  which  Mr. 
Gallatin  prefaces  his  argument : — 

*  In  the  various  negotiatious  with  Great  Britain  in  which  I  *  have  been 
smployed,  there  was  always  an  earnest  desire  to  remove  subjects  of  con- 
tention, and  to  promote  friendly  relations ;  on  almost  all  questions  a 
•conciliatory  disposition  ;  nothing  at  any  time  that  could  shake  my  con- 
^dence  in  the  sincerity  and  good  faith  of  that  government.  And  I  do 
relieve  that  it  would  do  justice,  if  it  was  once  satisfied  that  justice  was 
lue.  •  .But  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  the  question  must  be 
lettled.  It  would  be  the  height  of  madness  and  of  wickedness  to  come 
0  a  rupture^  and  for  such  an  object.  Both  governments  are  animated 
vj  a  sincere  and  earnest  desire  to  preserve  peace.  It  is  not  beheved 
hmt  the  English  nation  wishes  a  war  with  the  United  States.  It  may 
>e  confidently  asserted  that,  with  an  entire  conviction  of  their  right  to 
he  territory  in  question,  there  is  not  a  more  universal  feeling  amongst 
he  people  of  Anerica,  everywhere  and  without  distinction  of  political 
parties,  than  that  of  the  preservation  of  peace,  above  all,  of  peace  with 
3i>eat  Britain.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  two  governments  sveedily  to  devise 
tnd  to  adapt  the  means  necessary  for  effecting  the  ooject ;  and  I  be- 
ieve  thai  means  may  be  found,* — Preface^  pp.  ix,  x. 

*  Mr.  Gallatin,  now,  we  believe,  in  his  eighty-fint  year,  has  filled  with  distinction 
nan  J  important  offices  and  embassies : — ^he  was  one  of  the  American  n^ociators  of  the 
restj  of  Ghent,  and  afterwards  (and  pending  theM  boundary  discussions)  minister 
if  the  United  States  in  London. 

We 
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We  believe  and  hope  so  too;  and  our  humble  efforts,  valeani 
quantum,  will  be  directed  towards- that  conciliatory  conclusion; 
but  we  must,  at  the  same  time,  confess  that  our  hopes  would  not 
be  so  confident  as  Mr.  Gallatin  s  seem  to  be,  if  they  did  not  rest 
on  very  different  grounds  from  those  on  which  Mr.  Gallatin  in- 
forms us  that  he  has  built  his  expectations. 

Untaught  by  the  experience  of  fifty  years  of  fruitless  discus- 
sion— undismayed  by  the  failure  of  so  many  former  negociators 
(himself  included  !) — unembarrassed  by  the  decision  of  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands^  who  declared  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  178S 
to  be  inexplicable — Mr.  Gallatin  finds  no  difficulty  at  all  in 
the  case: — In  his  view  there  is  neither  obscurity  nor  doubt;  he 
suggests  that  the  only  impediment  to  an  arrangement  has  been 
that  no  English  cabinet  minister  has  ever  yet  '  taken  the  trouble 
to  examine  the  question  thoroughly.'  (Pref.  p.  ix.)  Mr.  Gallatin 
thinks  that  *  the  fact  of  Lord  Palmerston's  laying  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  before  parliament  affords  strong  proof  that 
that  distinguished  statesman '  [soft  sawder,  Mr.  Slick !],  *  amidst 
his  more  important  and  overwhelming  avocations,  had  not  found 
time  to  investigate  the  case,  and  judge  for  himself^  (ib,)  Mr. 
Gallatin  is  perfectly  satisfied  that  '  there  is  no  British  Jury  nor 
British  chancellor  who  would  not,  on  hearing  the  cause,  decide  in 
favour  of  America  /  (ib.)  and  Mr.  Gallatin^  therefore,  does  not 
see  why  '  the  enlightened  British  cabinet/  [soft  sawder  again]  if 
they  could  find  time  to  make  '  an  attentive  ministerial  inquiry  into 
the  tedious  details  of  this  vexed  question/  should  not  arrive  at  a 
similar  result,  (ib.) 

Now,  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  hope  of  arriving  at  'a 
satisfactory  settlement '  being  thus,  in  limine,  pronounced  to  be  the 
indisputable  and  irresistible  justice  and  reason  of  the  whole  Ame- 
rican clmm — which  needs  only  to  be  thoroughly  understood  to  be, 
even  by  the  British  cabinet,  imn>ediately  admitted — we  confess  wc 
receive  no  great  comfort  from  his  flattering  prognostics ; — nor  do 
we  think  that  this  wholesale  style  of  begging  his  question  and 
jumping  to  his  conclusion  oven  before  he  has  begun  his  argument, 
would  add  much  to  Mr.  Gallatin's  reputation  as  either  a  logician 
or  practical  statesman. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Gallatin  comes  before  us  on  this 
orrasion  neither  as  a  logician  nor  statesman,  but  as  an  advocate:^ 
DVi]  j^ledged  as  an  advocate,  to  maintain  his  whole  case,  he  pf^ 
svnfes  that  there  can  be  no  demur  to  his  conclusion,  but  from 
imperfect  knowledge. 

This  drives  Mr.  Gallatin  to  misrepresent  the  very  first  aspect 
of  the  case :  he  finds  the  chief  obstacle  to  a  settlement  in  its 

'  tedious 
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tedious  details  * — but  tedious  is  not  the  word — he  should  have 
athcr  said,  obscure,  intricate,  contradictory,  unintelligible.  It 
las  not  been  the  mere  spirit  of  chicane  (though  that  has  not 
>een  wanting),  nor  the  ignorance  or  negligence  of  secretaries 
>f  state  (though  they  may  have  helped  to  prolong  and  embarrass 
he  discussion)^  that  have  kept  this  matter  in  suspense  for  half 
I  century : — it  has  been,  we  believe,  its  innate  and  intrinsic  com 
ilexity — the  extreme  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  vague  and 
imbiguous  terms  of  a  clumsy  description,  to  the  unknown  or 
lisputed  features  of  an  unexplored  tract  of  country.  This,  and 
tot  the  want  of  time  or  diligence  for  the  inquiry,  has  been  the 
eal  impediment.  We  have  no  doubt  of  the  general  meaning 
»f  the  parties  to  the  original  negociations,  and  we  think  it  can 
le  shown  aliunde  in  what  direction  they  intended  the  boundary 
ine  should  run ;  but  unhappily  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  in 
hemselves  so  unfortunately  chosen  and  so  loosely  applied,  as  to 
)e  hardly  reconcileable  with  any  possible  boundary,  or  indeed 
vitb*  any  reasonable  interpretation ;  and  we  seriously  incline  to 
hink  that  the  most  rational  way  of  dealing  with  the  subject 
rould  have  been,  in  the  very  first  stages  of  the  discussion,  to 
lave  rejected  the  whole  of  the  disputed  passage  of  the  Boun- 
lary  clause  as  nonsense,  and  to  have  negociated — not  for  a  new 
»asis — (for  the  basis  was,  we  believe,  clear  enough,  and  the  am- 
iguity  wholly  verbal) — but  for  an  intelligible  and  practicable 
efinition  of  what  were  really  the  object  and  intention  of  the 
ontracting  parties.  Mr.  Gallatin  and  most  of  the  other  Ame- 
can  advocates  profess  to  see  their  way  clear  through  the  laby- 
nth  ;  we  do  not  pretend  to  such  bold  perspicacity : — all  that 
e  see  quite  clearly  is  this — that  their  construction  is  directly 
3ntrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  treaty,  and  more  at  variance  with 
s  letter  than  any  of  the  other  interpretations.  We  will  not 
ike  upon  ourselves  to  say  that  any  other  construction  is  clearly 
ad  indisputably  right;  but  we  will  venture  boldly  to  assert 
-and  so  far  we  have  the  concurrent  opinion  of  the  Umpire— 
lat  theirs  is  clearly  wrong ;  and  that  no  wrenching  of  the  words 
f  the  treaty^  and  no  distorting  the  features  of  the  country,  can 
reduce  even  an  equitable  case  for  their  alleged  boundary.  It 
laj  be  hard — the  Umpire  thought  it  impossible — to  make  any 
ffise  of  the  treaty ;  but  it  is  not  hard  to  show  their  construction 
3  be  nonsense. 

We  must  begin  by  a  short  historical  recapitulation  of  the  affair, 
nd  for  the  better  understanding  the  geographical  details  upon 
rbich  the  whole  question  turns,  we  subjoin  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
lisputed  territory  and  the  adjacent  regions. 

On 
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On  this  sketch  we  request  our  readers  to  observe — 

1.  That  the  whole  shaded  part  is  the  disputed  territory;  and  ibe 
northern  part,  more  lightly  shaded,  is  that  which  the  arbitnittoa 
of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  would  have  assigned  to  England. 

2.  That  we  have  placed  the  names  of  the  provinces  so  u 
not  to  prejudge  any  quesUon  as  to  their  boundaries. 

3.  That  the  former  Promnee  of  Quebec  is  now  styled  Lo«tr 
Canada,  and  that  the  former  Pravmee  of  Nora  Scotia  has  been 
divided  into  two — the  peninsula  only  being  now  called  NtM 
Scotia,  while  the  rest  is  called  New  Bmnaicick — so  that  in  tbii 
discussion,  when  the  names  Lower  Canada  and  New  BrtuMiekk 
aie  introduced,  they  may  be  considered  as  equivalent,  respecti*eiy> 
to  the  former  denominations  of  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia. 

4.  That  the  former  Province  or  State  of  Massackusetla  com- 
prised the  district  of  Maine — since  erected  into  a  separate  State- 
so  that  for  the  territorial  purposes  of  this  discussion,  MatsacfuudU 
and  Maine  may  be  considered  as  synonymous. 

5.  All  other  boundaries  being,  &y  us,  considered  as  settled,  asi 
those  of  the  shaded  port  being  alone  in  question,  the  main  poitf 
of  the  discussion  is  whether  the  north-eastern  angle  of  Maine  ■ 
to  be  placed  at  B,  as  claimed  by  the  United  States,  or  at  Ai 
as  contended  by  Great  Britain. 

The 
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The  following  are  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1783^  on  which  the 
lifference  has  arisen : — 

'  Article  1.  His  Britannic  Majesty  acknowledges  the  said 
United  States,  vix. :  New  Hampshire,  MassachusetU*  Bay,  ^c, 
lo  be  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  states:  that  he  treats 
tfith  them  as  such,  and  for  himself,  his  heirs  and  successors,  re- 
linquishes all  claims  fo  the  government,  property ^  and  territorial 
•ignis  of  the  same^  and  every  part  thereof. 

'  Article  2.  And  that  all  disputes  which  might  arise  in 
future  on  the  subject  of  the  boundaries  of  the  said  United  States  may 
He  prevented,  (!)  it  is  hereby  agreed  and  declared,  that  the  following 
ire  and  shall  he  their  boimdaries,  viz, :  from  the  north-west  angle 
>f  Nova  Scotia,  vix, :  that  angle  which  is  formed  by  a  line  drawn 
itie  north  from  the  source  of  the  St,  Croix  River,  to  the  High- 
lands, along  the  said  Highlands  which  divide  those  rivers  mat 
?mpty  themselves  into  the  River  St,  Lawrence,  from  those  which 
fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  the  north-westernmost  head  of 
Connecticut  River' — 

ind  then  after  a  long  description  of  the  western  boundary,  which, 
u  it  is  not  at  all  in  qaestion,  we  need  not  quote^  it  ends  with 
the  southern  and  eastern  boundaries  as  follow : — 

*  South — by  a  line  to  be  drawn  due  easty  S^c,  to  the  head  of  the 
St.  Mary's  river  [in  East  Florida],  and  thence  down  along  the  middle 
of  the  St,  Mary^s  river  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  : — East^  by  a  line  to  be 
drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  river  St.  Croix  from  its  mouth  in  the 
BAT  OF  FuNDT  to  its  sourcc  directly  north  to  the  aforesaid  Highlands 
which  divide  the  rivers  that  fall  into  tJie  Atlantic  Ocean  from  those 
which  fall  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence  ;  comprehending  all  islands 
lying  between  lines  to  be  drawn  due  east  from  the  points  where  the 
aforesaid  boundaries  of  Nova  Scotia  on  the  one  part  and  East  Florida 
on  the  other  shall  respbctivklt  touch  t/ie  bat  of  Fundt  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.' 

Upon  this  article  several  questions  arose: — first,  which  was 
iie  river  St  Croix  intended  by  the  treaty?  second,  as  the  river 
to  designated  had  a  western  and  a  northern  sonrce  consider- 
ably distant,  which  source  should  be  adopted  ?  These  two  ques« 
ions  were  decided  (for  reasons  that  will  appear  hereafter,  we  can 
lardly  say  settled)  by  an  explanatory  article,  arranged  in  1798 
yy  spiedal  commissioners  of  both  parties,  and  added  to  the  gene- 
•al  treaty  of  amity  of  1794.  But  other  and  more  difficult  ques- 
ions  remained :  where  is  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  f 
-^what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  term  Highlands  f — ^which 
tfe  the  riven  fifidling  into  the  Atlantic,  as  contradistinguished 
bom  tfaote  emptying  themselves  into  the  river  ofSL  Lawrence, 
9r  the  bay  qf  Fundy  ? 

All 
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All  tbese  questions  must  hereafter  be  separately  treated:  in 
this  narrative  stage  of  our  observations  it  is  enough  to  say  that, 
after  forty  years  of  fruit  lesis  discussion,  they  were,  in  1833,  re- 
ferred to  the  arbitration  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  who 
found  it  impossible  to  reconcile  either  the  claims  of  the  parties  or 
the  features  of  the  country  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty ;  and  he 
therefore  rejected  both  claims,  and  proposed,  by  way  of  expedient, 
another  line — differing  from  both — which  he  recommended  the 
parties  to  adopt,  as  a  mexzo  termine  and  substitute  for  the  im- 
practicable provisions  of  the  treaty. 

In  this  recommendation  Great  Britain  would,  it  seems^  have 
acquiesced ;  but  the  United  States  rejected  it,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Umpire,  having  been  only  empowered  to  decide  which  was  the 
true  boundary  under  the  treaty,  and  not  having  been  able  to 
decide  that,  had  surpassed  his  powers  in  recommending  another 
and  purely  arbitrary  line.  We  confess  that  we  are  equally  sur- 
prised at  the  British  acceptance  and  the  American  rejection  of 
this  award  ;  and,  much  as  we  desire  a  settlement  of  the  question, 
we  arc  sincerely  glad  that  this  arrangement  was  not  concluded ; 
for  it  seems  to  us  that  it  would  have  been  almost  as  injurious  to 
England  as  the  whole  American  pretension,  and  a  fruitful  source 
of  future  quarrel.  The  recent  survey,  moreover,  has  ascertained 
that  the  statements  on  which  the  royal  Arbiter  proceeded  were 
erroneous  in  point  of  fact. 

During  all  these  discussions,  the  British  colonial  governments 
of  Lower  Canada  and  New  Brunswick  had  maintained  over  the 
disputed  ground  such  a  degree  of  possession  and  jurisdiction  as 
was  necessary  or  applicable  to  a  wilderness  of  forests  and  waters, 
uncultivated  and  uninhabited  except  by  occasional  sojourners: 
but  of  late  certain  of  the  citizens  of  Maine — either  desirous  of 
new  settlements,  or  wanting  timber,  which  is  beginning  to  grow 
scarce  about  their  ancient  seats,  or  impelled  by  a  restless  en- 
mity against  England — have  taken  the  decision  into  their  own 
hands,  and  have  actually  possessed  themselves,  in  a  hostile  manner, 
and  formed  establishments  on  almost  the  extreme  verge  of  the 
American  claim.  These  encroachments  have  been,  of  course, 
resisted  by  our  colonial  governments,  who  have  had,  Jrom  aU 
time,  exclusive  authority  over  the  very  spots  where  the  people 
of  Maine  have  lately,  for  the  first  time,  personally  intruded:— 
this  excites,  of  course,  a  great  ferment  in  both  parties — hostile 
collision  between  individuals  may  any  day  produce  irretrievable 
hostilities  between  the  public  servants  of  the  two  countries,  and 
of  course  between  the  countries.  It  becomes,  therefore,  the 
ftrst  and  immediate  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  take  decisive  measures  for  keeping  thiil  iIXte^ 

Datiooal 
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ODal  discussion  in  its  own,  the  proper  hands,  and  not  to 
nit  any  individual  State,  and  still  less  any  individual  citizens 
L  State,  to  attempt  to  decide  by  force  a  question  so  doubtful 
;  even  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  a  disinterested  arbiter. 
Id  not  venture  to  determine  it :  and  it  behoves  both  the  go- 
iments  to  use  their  utmost  diligence  in  finding  and  arrang- 
somc  mode  for  terminating  this  condition  of  disorder  and 
ger. 

^ut  though  the  award  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  has  been 
aside,  for  the  reason  before  stated,  and  is  therefore  of  no 
il  obligation,  yet  it  appears  to  us  to  possess  a  certain  degree 
noral  force  which  ought  not  to  be  without  its  effect  on  the 
ds  of  both  parties,  and  which  should  direct  their  attention  to 
le  new  mode  (all  the  old  ones  having  failed)  of  settling  the 
iculty.  The  royal  Umpire  has  pronounced  the  treaty  to  be 
rplicable  and  impracticable.  Without  adopting  all  his  majesty's 
K>ns  for  coming  to  this  conclusion,  and  thinking,  as  we  do,  that 
might — and  if  the  result  of  the  recent  survey  could  have  been 
>re  him,  certainly  would — have  made  a  positive  award,  yet  we 
fess  that  we  think  the  adverse  parties  ought  to  be  so  far  in- 
duced by  his  opinion  as  to  try  whether  they  cannot  agree  on 
le  new  proposition.  America  made,  some  years  since,  over- 
;s  of  that  tendency,  which  seem  to  us  to  have  been  very  con- 
itory — equitable  in  their  principles,  and  practicable  in  their 
Ills.  This  is  a  point  that  seems  to  us  of  such  vast  importance^ 
;  we  hope  our  readers  will  excuse  the  length  of  the  following 
act  from  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Livingston,  the  American 
retary  of  State^  to  Sir  Charles  Vaughan,  then  British  Minister. 

*  Washington,  30th  Apnl,  1833. 
The  arbitrator  selected  having  declared  himself  unable  to  perform 
trust,  it  is  as  if  none  had  been  selected,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
168  to  the  submission  were  bound  by  their  contract  to  select  another ; 
this  would  be  useless,  if  the  position  assumed  by  the  Government 
JB  Britannic  Majesty  be  correct, ''  that  it  would  be  utterly  hopeless 
his  time  of  day  to  attempt  to  find  out,  by  means  of  a  new  negoci- 
D,  an  assumed  line  of  boundary,  which  successive  negociators,  and 
ch  commissioners  employed  on  the  spot  have,  during  so  many  years, 
*d  to  discover."  The  American  Grovemment,  however,  while  they 
Qowledge  that  the  task  is  not  without  its  difficulties,  do  not  consider 
szecution  as  hopeless.  They  still  trust  that  a  negociation  opened 
conducted  in  a  spirit  of  frankness,  and  with  a  sincere  desire  to  put 
end  to  one  of  the  few  questions  which  divide  two  nations,  whose 
nal  interest  it  will  always  be  to  cultivate  the  relations  of  amity,  and 
ordial  good  understanding  with  each  other,  may,  contrary  to  the 
idpations  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  Gk)vemment«  yet  have  a  happy 
dt ;  but  if  this  should  unfortunately  fail,  other  means^  iUU  untried 

remain. 
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remain.  It  was,  perhaps,  natural  to  suppose,  that  negocimtors  of  the 
two  powers  coming  to  the  discussion  with  honest  prejudices,  each  in 
favour  of  the  construction  adopted  by  his  own  nation,  on  a  matter  of 
great  import  to  both,  should  separate  without  coming  to  a  decision.  The 
same  observations  may  apply  to  commissioners,  citizens,  or  subjects  of 
the  contending  parties,  not  having  an  impartial  umpire  to  decide  be- 
tween them :  and,  although  the  selection  of  a  sovereign  arbiter  would 
seem  to  have  avoided  these  difficulties,  yet  this  advantage  may  have 
been  more  than  countervailed  by  the  want  of  local  knowledge.  All  the 
disadvantages  of  these  modes  of  settlement,  heretofore  adopted,  might, 
as  it  appears  to  the  American  Government,  be  avoided,  by  appointing  a 
new  commission^  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  commissioners^  with 
an  umpire  selected  by  some  friendly  Sovereign,  from  among  the  mori 
skilful  men  in  Europe j  to  decide  on  all  points  on  which  they  disa^e; 
or  by  a  commission  entirely  composed  of  such  men^  so  seiecled^  io  be 
attendedy  in  tlui  survey  and  view  of  tJ^e  country ^  by  agents  appointed  by 
the  parties.  Impartiality,  local  knowledge)  and  high  professional  skill 
would  thus  be  employed,  which,  although  heretofore  separately  called 
into  the  service,  have  never  before  been  combined  for  the  solution  of  the 
question.  This  is  one  mode;  and  perhaps  others  might  occur  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion,  should  the  negociators  fail  in  agreeing  on  the 
true  boundary.  An  opinion,  however,  is  entertained,  and  has  been 
hereinbefore  expressed,  that  a  view  of  the  subject^  not  hitherto  takeUy 
TnigfU  lead  to  another  and  more  favourable  result, 

*  A  free  disclosure  of  this  view  might,  according  to  the  dictates  of 
ordinary  diplomacy,  with  more  propriety,  perhaps,  be  deferred  until 
those  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  should  be  more  fully 
known,  or,  at  least,  until  that  Government  had  consented  to  open  a 
negoci^tion  for  determining  the  boundary  ;  but  the  plain  dealing  with 
which  the  President  [Genebal  Jackson]  desires  this  and  all  his  other 
communications  with  foreign  governments  to  be  conducted,  has  induced 
a  development  of  the  principle  for  the  consideration  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty's  Government. 

*  Boundaries  of  tracts  and  countries,  where  the  region,  tbrongh  which 
the  line  is  to  pass,  is  unexplored,  are  frequently  designated  by  natural 
objects,  the  precise  situation  of  which  is  not  known,  but  which  are 
supposed  to  be  in  the  direction  of  a  particular  point  of  the  compass. 
Where  the  natural  object  is  found  in  the  designated  direction,  no  ques- 
tion can  arise.  Where  the  course  will  not  touch  the  natural  boundsrj, 
the  rule  universally  adopted  is,  not  to  consider  the  boundary  as  one  im- 
possible to  be  traced;  but  to  preserve  the  natural  boundary,  and  to 
reach  it  by  the  nearest  direct  course.  Thus,  if  after  more  accarate  SII^ 
veys  shall  have  been  made,  it  should  be  found  that  the  nor^  eourst 
from  the  head  of  the  St,  Croix  should  not  reach  the  Highlands^  which 
answer  the  description  of  those  designated  in  the  Treaty  of-  17S3,— •then 
a  direct  line  from  the  head  of  the  St.  Croix,  whatever  may  be  its  diree- 
Hon  to  such  High  lands^  ought  to  be  adopted,  and  the  linewoulid  Still  be 
conformable  to  the  Treaty. 

^  As  this  principle  does  not  seem  hitherto  to  have  been  adoj^led,  it 
.1  appears 
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appears  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  offer  to  the  commis- 
sioners, who  may  be  appointed,  the  means  of  an  amicable  adjustment/ 
— Correspondence  Ay  pp.  23,  24. 

Sir  Charles  Vaughan  was  at  first  afraid  that  this  proposition  for 
9,  new  line  northwards  instead  of  due  north  might  be  carried  to  the 
eastward,  but  Mr.  Livingston  in  a  subsequent  communication 
cleared  away  this  apprehension. 

'  WashingUmy  May  28,  1833. 
*  The  United  States,'  he  says,  *  make  no  pretensions  fkrther  east  than  the 
north  line ;  but  if,  on  a  more  acciurate  survey,  it  should  be  found  that 
the  north  line  mentioned  in  the  Treaty  should  pass  east  of  the  Highlands 
therein  described,  and  that  they  should  be  found  at  some  point  further 
westy  then  the  principle  to  which  I  refer  would  apply,  to  wit,  that  the 
direction  of  the  line  to  connect  the  two  naturat  boundaries  must  be 
altered  so  as  to  suit  their  ascertained  positions. 

*'  Thus  in  the  annexed  diagram,  suppose  A.  the  monument  at  the 
head  of  the  St.  Croix,  A.B.  the  north  line  drawn  from  thence.  If  the  High- 
lands described  in  the  treaty  should  be  found  in  the  course  of  that  line, 
both  the  descriptions  in  the  treaty  would  be  found  to  coincide,  and  the 
question  would  be  at  an  end.  If,  on  ttie  contrary,  those  Highlands 
should  be  found  at  C.  or  D.,  or  at  any  other  point  west  of  that  line,  then 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  United  States  would  he  the  line  A.  C,  or 
A.  D.,  or  any  other  line  drawn  directly  from  the  point  A.  to  the  place 
which  should  be  found  to  answer  the  description  of  the  Highlands 
mentioned  in  the  treaty. 
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*  This  being  fiilly  understood,  the  President  is  willing,  in  order  to 
simplify  the  operation,  that  the  commission  shall  be  restricted  to  the 
nmple  question  of  determining  the  point  designated  by  the  treaty  as  the 
Highlands  which  divide  the  waters,  to  which  point  a  straight  line  shall 
be  drawn  from  the  monument :  and  that  this  line  shall,  as  far  as  it  ex- 
tends, form  part  of  the  boundary  in  questioni.  That  they  shall  then 
designate  the  course  of  the  line  along  the  Highlands,  and  fix  on  the 
p<niit  designated  as  the  north-westernmost  h^  of  the  Connecticut 
river.* — Correspondence  il,  pp.  28,  29. 

This,  we  presiim«>  is  the  piopofition  -amcerniiig  which  Mr. 

Gallatin 
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Gallatin  has  thrown  out  a  strong  insinuation  of  censure  against 
*  an  American  Secretary  of  State' — 

^  "who,  on  this  very  question,  did,  subsequent  to  the  award,  propose  to 
'  substitute,  for  the  due  north  line,  another  which  would  have  given  to 
Great  Britain  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  disputed  territory. 
Why  the  proposal  was  made,  and  why  it  was  not  at  once  accfepted, 
capnot  be  otherwise  accounted  for,  so  far  at  least  as  regards  the  offer, 
than  by  a  complete  iijuorance  of  the  whole  subject.' — p.  ix. 

We  do  not  find  in  the  Correspondence  Lord  Palinerston's 
reason  for  having  thrown  away  this  favourable  opportunity  of 
arrangement — and  we  fear  that  it  was  rejected,  as  Mr.  Gallatin 
insinuates,  by  complete  ignorance.  From  the  result  of  the  recent 
survey  we  may  venture  to  concur  with  Mr.  Gallatin  in  saying  that 
this  proposition,  while  it  satisfied  the  American  Government, 
would  have  given  Great  Britain  as  much  as  she  can  fairly  claim ; 
but  even  as  matters  stood  in  1833,  it  could  not,  on  the  one  hami, 
h.ive  possibly  damaged  the  British  position,  while  on  the  other 
it  afforded  (besides  many  local  advantages)  a  better  chance  of 
finding — earlier  in  time,  nearer  in  distance,  and  more  marked 
in  character — the  Highlands  in  question;  and,  at  all  events,  a 
much  better  prospect  of  an  arrangement  in  1833,  than,  after 
eight  years  of  protracted  and  exasperating  discussion,  we  have  in 
1841.  The  naked  facts  are  no  doubt  still  the  same;  but  the 
temper  and  other  circumstances  of  the  discussion  are,  we  fear, 
widely  and  inauspiciously  different. 

We  hope,  however,  that  this,  as  it  seems  to  us,  unfortunate  de- 
termination of  our  ministers  may  not  be  irretrievable,  and  that 
the  American  Government  may  be  still  disposed  to  adopt  the 
principles  of  arrangement  proffered  by  General  Jackson  and 
Mr.  Livingston.  This  hope  is,  we  confess,  somewhat  enfeebled 
by  the  tone  of  Mr.  Gallatin*s  book,  which  not  only  censures 
Mr.  Livingston's  overture,  but  proceeds  on  the  broad  contraiy 
assumption  that  there  is  no  room  for  either  doubt  or  difficulty, 
and  that  the  American  claim  can  be,  and  therefore  mutt  be, 
established  by  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  treaty : — an  assump- 
tion, in  our  opinion,  utterly  untenable,  and  of  which  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  show  the  absolute  futility. 

In  addition  to  the  King  of  Holland's  difficulties  in  making 
sense  of  the  boundary  clause,  we  have,  on  a  close  examinatioii  of 
the  subject,  discovered  one  which  has  not  been,  that  we  are  aware 
of,  before  distinctly  noticed,  but  which,  if  we  do  not  decdnre  our- 
selves, is  of  considerable  weight.     It  is  this : — 

The  clause  begins  by  establishing,  as  the  first  and  main  p<Mnt 
of  the  boundary, 

— the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia: 
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and  It  proceeds  to  direct  how  that  north-west  amjle  o/Nova  Scotia 
is  to  be  formed,  namely : — 

^viz.^by  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  t!ie  source  of  the  rioer  St.  Croix  to 
certain  Highlands^  and  along  the  said  Highlands,  &c.,  to  the  north-west' 
era  Itead  of  the  Connecticut  river  ;* 

which  head  of  the  Connecticut  is  above  three  degrees  westward 
of  the  said  due-north  line. 

We  here  make  no  difficulty  about  Highlands — ^nor  discuss  on 
what  point  of  the  due  north  line  the  western  line  is  to  branch  offr-* 
nor  at  what  angle,  whether  acute,  right,  or  obtuse — all  that  would 
be  superfluous ;  for  we  assert  that  no  line  branching  o£f  from  the 
due-north  line,  and  tending  in  any  way  towards  the  head  of  the 
Connecticut,  can,  by  any  possibility,  form  the  north-west  angle  of 
Nova  Scotia,  nor  any  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  at  all.  Observe  this 
diagram  :— 

N. 


♦' 

Head  fifth' 
CtmnecticMt. 


MAINE. 


NOVA    SCOTIA. 


St.  Croix. 


It  is  clear  that,  whether  the  line  be  drawn  at  B,  as  the  Ameri- 
cans, or  at  A,  as  the  British  contend — whether  it  goes  over  high- 
lands or  lowlands — the  angle  thereby  made  with  the  due-north 
line  can  be  no  angle  of  Nova  Scotia.  There  are,  it  is  said, 
mathematical  limits  even  to  Omnipotence — Omnipotence  cannot, 
for  instance,  make  a  square  circlcf  nor  a  round  triangle:  nor 
could  Omnipotence  cause  the  angle  made  by  any  line  running 
from  the  due-north  line  to  the  head  of  the  Connecticut  to  be  an 
angle  of  Nova  Scotia.  We  may  understand  what  the  parties 
meant — as  we  may  also  understand  what  they  meant  in  those 
other  parts  of  the  clause  where  the  words  are  ambiguous— but  if, 
as  the  Americans  contend,  we  are  to  stick  by  the  words-^the 
ipsissima  verba — of  the  treaty,  then  we  say  that  this  clause,  which 
rests  on  the  definition  of  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia, 
is  an  entire  nullity,  there  being  no  angle  of  Nova  5co^/a— east, 
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west,  north,  or  south — ^to  be  either  found  or  formed  by  the  specified 
line. 

We  shall  be  told  that  this  new  discovery,  made  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  has  been  left  for  our  u//ra-ingenuity,  only  because  every 
body  else  saw  clearly  and  indisputably  what  was  meant — ^the 
negociators  had  eyes  in  their  heads*  and  they  must  have  therefore 
intended  to  say — 

which  (western)  line^  if  produced  eastward  across  the  due^nortk  Um^ 
would  form  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia, 

Our  answer  is^  first,  that  though  this  may  have  been  meant, 
there  is  no  indication  of  it  in  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  which  does 
not  even  talk  of  two  lines  intersecting  one  another  and  so  form- 
ing angles  on  both  sides,  but  is  really  worded  as  if  it  meant  to 
exclude  that  idea — by  mentioning  only  one  line,  which  is  first  to  nm 
due  north,  and  then,  at  a  certain  (or  rather  uncertain)  place,  is  to 
trend  away  to  the  westward,  leaving  not  only  no  angle,  but  no 
possibility  of  an  angle,  on  the  other  or  Nova  Scotian  side  of  the 
said  line. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  can  wc  not  supply  a  few  words  to  restore 
the  obvious  sense  of  the  passage? — or  may  we  not  b^n  the  de- 
scription of  the  western  line  at  the  other  end,  and  say, — 

a  line  proceeding  from  the  Head  of  the  Connecticut  along  the  Highlands, 
8fc,  would  cross  the  north  line^  and  of  course  run  into  the  Nova  Scotia 
branch  of  the  Highlands,  and  so  constitute  a  north-west  angle  for  Nova 
Scotia  ? 

Tliis,  to  be  sure,  would  answer  the  purpose,  and  make  sense 
not  only  of  the  passage  in  question,  but  of  the  whole  clause  :  and 
the  British  commissioner  under  the  treaty  of  Ghent  proposed 
to  relieve  the  British  claim  from  all  objections  by  just  a  similar 
process — by  merely  inverting,  without  altering  a  single  word,  the 
course  of  the  description — beginning  with  the  head  of  the  Con- 
necticut and  proceeding  along  the  Highlands  towards  Nova  Scotia ; 
which,  as  we  shall  see  (when  we  come  to  those  details),  would  have 
reconciled  the  British  claim  with  the  exact  words  of  the  treaty. 
But  this  expedient  the  Americans  utterly  rejected;  and  that 
rejection  Mr.  Gallatin  confirms  (p.  24),  not  without  some  ex- 
pression of  contempt  at  such  a  futile  attempt  at  evading  the  text 
of  the  treaty.  If,  then,  we  are  to  abide  by  that  text,  we  are  bound 
to  say  that  all  that  therein  relates  to  the  north-west  angle  of  JNova 
Scotia — the  key-stone  of  the  whole  system — is  mere  nonsense; 
that  nothing  hanging  on  that  definition  of  the  north-west  anale 
of  Nova  Scotia  can  be  valid ;  and,  as  everything  does  confessedly 
hang  on  that  definition,  the  whole  is  morally  and  physically  null 
and  void ;  and  the  parties  must  look  out  for  some  new  bans  of 
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a^eement,  or,  if  they  are  so  bent,  of  disagreement— for  the  words 
of  the  present  treaty,  being,  on  this  point,  sheer  nonsense,  will 
serve  for  neither. 

One  further  and  important  observation  we  must  add,  that, 
though  both  the  parties  afiFect  to  consider  this  north-west  angle  of 
Nova  Scotia  as  an  indispensable  termination  of  their  respective 
western  lines,  our  readers,  by  looking  at  the  sketch,  will  see  that 
neither  of  those  lines  do  in  fact  reach,  nor  even  pretend  to  reach, 
any  angle  whatsoever  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  American  line 
(b)  ends  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  or  Lower  Canada;  and 
the  English  line  (a)  ends  about  the  middle  of  the  right  line 
which  forms  the  western  boundary  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  New 
Brunswick,  where  there  is  no  angle  at  all. 

What  effect  this  failure  in  the  very  first  condition  of  the  boun- 
dary clause  may  have  on  the  rest  of  its  provisions — it  is  not  for  us 
to  decide ; — the  basis  is  assuredly  gone — and  whatever  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  upon  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  null 
and  void :  but,  if  we  are  allowed  to  depart  from  the  strict  letter, 
and  to  consider  the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  parties,  we  will 
then  admit  that  this  failure  (although  in  a  point  that  professed  to 
be  essential)  seems  to  us  of  no  great  importance ;  for  we  cannot 
(nor  could  the  King  of  the  Netherlands)  understand  why  such 
prominent  mention,  or  indeed  any  mention  at  all,  should  have 
been  made  of  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  never 
had  been  ascertained,  and  which,  even  if  ascertained,  c/)uld  by  no 
possibility  answer  the  description  given  in  the  treaty.     But  if  we 
cannot  discover  why  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  was  so 
superfluously  and  absurdly  introduced,  still  more  extraordinary 
does  it,  at  first  sight,  seem  why  the  angle  really  required,  viz, — 
the  north' ea^st  angle  of  Massachusetts — was  not  taken  as  the  point 
of  departure.     That  angle,  we  admit,  had  not  been  much  (though 
it  was  a  little)  better  defined  than  the  other ;  but  to  attempt  to 
find  it  by  means  of  the  '  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,*  was 
as  gross  a  case  of  seeking  to  discover  ignotum  per  ignotius,  as  we 
have  ever  seen.     We  shall  find  in  the  sequel  that  at  one  time 
American  authorities  placecl  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia 
as  far  westward  as  the  head  of  the  river  St.  John,  and  at  another^ 
admitted  that  the  north-east  angle  of  Massachusetts  must  be  within 
the  line  of  the  river  Penobscot ;  it  is  therefore  possible  that  the 
American  n^;ociators  foresaw  something  like  the  difficulty  which 
has  arisen ;  and  after  a  direct  attempt — ^which  was  as  directly  re- 
jected—to fix  a  boundary  considerably  in  advance  of  an3rthing  like 
the  then  miderstood  boundary  of  Massachusetts — namely,  along 
the  river  St.  John— they  preferred  a  vague  and  undefined  line, 
which,  thovigh  it  could  not  reach  the  St.  John — (all  pretence  to 
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which  they  had  distinctly  abandoaed) — was  yet  certain  to  carry 
them  a  good  deal  beyond  any  boundary  that  Massachusetts  could 
then  allege. 

But,  whatever  the  motives  may  have  been,  assuredly  a  more 
clumsy  mode  of  obviating  '  future  disputes/  or  a  more  astute 
device  for  creating  them,  never  before  disgraced  the  annals  of 
diplomacy. 

If,  therefore,  we  are  to  adhere  to  the  basis  designated  by  the 
sirict  words  of  the  treaty,  we  may  as  well  abandon  the  discussion 
at  once — for  they  are  nonsense :  but  if  we  are  to  follow  the  mean- 
ing of  the  parties,  we  must  wholly  reject  the  words  '  north-weit 
angle  of  Nova  Scoiia,^  and  only  consider  the  subsequent  words, 
which,  though  professing  to  be  ejcplanatory,  are  in  reality  the 
substance  of  the  matter. 

We  must  begin  by  noticing  a  slight  inaccuracy  which  lias 
hitherto  pervaded  all  the  discussions  on  the  subject — even  the 
late  report  of  our  commissioners  (p.  26  et  passim).  Everybody 
has  argued  as  if  the  words 

*  line  drawn  duk  kortb.  from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix^* 

used  in  the  beginning  of  the  article,  were  the  definition  of  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  United  States :  this  is  not  so — those  words 
are  not,  in  thai  place,  used  to  define  the  eastern,  or  indeed  aoj 
boundary,  but  only  to  guide  to  a  point  through  which  the  western 
line,  constituting  the  northern  boundary,  is  to  pass ;  but  the  proper 
definition  of  the  eastena.  boundary  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  article 
where  the  words  are  repeated  with,  however,  a  noticeable  va- 
riation. 

*  East;  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  river  St.  Croix, 
from  its  mouth  in  the  hay  of  Fundy  to  its  source,  and  from  its  source 
directly  north  to  the  aforesaid  Highlands,  &c.' 

Now,  a  line  to  be  dra>vn  '  due  north,'  and  a  line  to  be  drawn 
*  directly  north,'  may  mean  the  same  thing;  but  it  is  curioos,  if  so 
meant,  that  the  negociators  should  have,  within  so  short  a  space, 
varied  their  terms ;  that  in  other  parts  of  the  article  they  should 
have  said  du^  north,  due  east,  due  west ;  but  that  in  defining 
this  boundary  they  should  have  substitnted  '  directly  north'  tor 
their  former  expression  *  due  north.'  If  the  variation  haa  na  mean- 
ing, it  is  an  additional  blunder,  and  must  throw  addilioDal  sus- 
picion on  the  adequacy  of  the  negociators  to  convey  their  own 
meaning.  But  if  the  variation  had  a  meaning,  it  could  only  be 
this : — ^the  boundary  described  consisting  of  three  parts  —a  torAnBUS 
or  waving  line  along  the  centre  of  the  St  Croix — a  diredt  line 
north  to  the  Highlands — ^and  another  waving  or  tortumts^  line 
along  the  H^hlands — 'direct' — might  mean  the  straigl^  liaef  in 
oontradistinction  to  the  other  irregular  lines  which  complete  the 
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boundary ;  then  also  '  north'  would  mean  not  due-north,  but  in  a 
northern  direction  ;  and  under  this  interpretation,  Mr.  Livingston's 
proposition  would  be  in  exact  accordance  with  the  strict  words  of 
the  treaty.  We  know  not  whether  this  observation  be  of  any  value ; 
hut  we  hare  thought  it  worth  while  to  make  it  for  greater  accu- 
racy, as  the  case  has  been  hitherto  generally  argued  on  the  wrong 
clause—  \\\e  first  instead  of  the  last — of  the  boundary  article. 

Having  noticed  this  distinction,  we  shall  proceed  to  a  detailed 
examination  of  the  w^ords  prescribing  the  northern  boundary,  and 
incidentally  anticipating,  as  we  have  just  said,  the  eastern  one. 

1 . — *  that  ANGLE  which  is  formed  hy  a  line  drawn  due  north 
2  — *"  from  the  sovrce  of  the  rivkr  St.  Croix 

3. — •  to  the  HIGHLANDS 

A. — *  ALONG  the  said  highlands, 

5. — *  which  divide  those  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  river 
St,  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  to  the  north^weitemmost  head  of  the  Connecticut 


river,"* 


We  have  divided  this  enunciation  into  paragraphs — each  of 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  difference — and  we  shall  proceed  to 
consider  them  in  their  order — always  requesting  our  readers  to 
recur  frequently  to  our  sketch,  which,  slight  as  it  is,  will  enable 
ibem,  we  hope,  to  distinguish  the  main  points  of  the  discussion. 

1 .  *  That  angle — which  is  formed  by  a  line  drawn  due  north — 

We  have  just  shown  that  such  an  angle  must  be — not  any  angle 
of  Nova  Scotia,  but  the  north-eastern  angle  of  Massachusetts  or 
Maine — to  be  found  as  follows : — 

2.  '  —  by  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  the  source  of  (he  St,  Croix,* 

l''he  French,  who  first  explored  this  part  of  the  coast  and 
named  the  rivers,  were  in  the  habit  of  erecting  crosses  at  the 
prominent  pcints  —  such  as  the  mouths  of  rivers;  and  it  was 
long  doubted  which  was  the  inlet  especiaUy  designated  as  ike  St. 
Croix** though  all  parties  were  agreed  that  the  SL  Croix  must 
be  the  boundary.  And  why  ?  Because  in  the  first  grant  of  Nova 
Scotia  by  James  I,  to  Sir  W.  Alexander^  in  \623,  it  was  stated 
that  the  boundar}'  of  that  province  should  be  '  a  line  drawn  from 

*  Cape  Sable  across  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  river  St  Croix^  and 
'  up  the  said  river  to  its  most  western  source,  and  from  that  source 
'  towards  the  north  (versus  septentrionem),  to  the  nearest  ship- 
'  station  [probably  Quebec  roads],  river,  or  source  \scaturigo'\ 

*  falling  into  the  great  river  of  Canada  [the  St.  Lawrence].* 

This  grant  was  a  nullity  as  to  its  northern  regions;  for  they 
had  been  many  years  previously  in  possessicm  of  the  French^  and 
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the  charter  had  an  express  exception  of  any  land  previouslj  occu- 
pied— si  vel  ipsa  regna  cultorSbus  prtus  vacua ;  but  it  served  to 
acertain^  at  leasts  the  original  boundaries  of  Nova  Scotia  to  the^ 
.southward.     The  convention  of  1798,  therefore,  very  naturally- 
and  properly  decided  that  the  real  St  Croix  was  the  river  sinc^ 
always  called  by  that  name,  and  so  marked  in  our  sketch ;  ancf 
that  is  a  fact  which  may  be  now  taken  as  conceded,  though  it 
extends,  by  implication,  the  limits  of  Massachusetts  beyond  the 
Penobscot,  which   had  theretofore  been  the   extreme  limit  of 
that  province.      For  this  we   have  the  distinct  and  conclusive 
evidence  of  Mr.  Gallatin   himself,   while    commissioner  of  the 
United   States  employed  in  negotiating  the  treaty  of  Ghent— 
who  in  a  letter  to  his  own  Secretary  of  State,  25  th  Dea  1814, 
states : — 

*  Massachusetts  has  not  the  shadow  of  a  claim  to  any  land  North  of 
latitude  45°,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Penobscot^  as  you  may  easily  con- 
vince yourself  by  recurring  to  her  charters.' — Report  11. 

We  entreat  our  readers  to  look  again  to  the  little  map— to  trace 
the  latitude  45^ — the  only  one  with  which  we  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  mark  our  sketch — to  the  line  of  the  Penobscot — and 
then  to  conjecture  how  the  statesman,  who  wrote  officially  the 
foregoing  emphatic  opinion,  can  advocate  a  claim,  which  the 
people  of  Maine  now  so  strenuously  rest  on  the  original  and  in- 
defeasible right  of  Massachusetts  over  the  disputed  territory — all 
of  which  lies  north  of  latitude  45°,  and  north- eastward  of  the 
Penobscot ! 

The  St.  Croix  then  is  the  adopted  boundary: — but  the  St. 
Croix  has  two  branches — a  western  and  a  northern  ;  which  was 
meant? — King  Jameses  grant  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  first  esta- 
blished the  St.  Croix  as  a  boundary,  says  distinctly — along  its 
'  most  western  waters^ — but  the  British  Commissioner  of  1798 
having  unhappily  concurred  with  the  American  Commissioner  in 
naming  an  American  gentleman  for  umpire — ^the  American 
umpire  decided — ^that,  after  adopting  King  James's  river  St 
Croix,  they  should  reject  his  express  stipulation  of  its  most 
western  source  !  The  northern  branch  was  therefore  determined 
to  be  the  true  St.  Croix;  and  accordingly  at  the  northern  source  of 
the  St.  Croix — (about  40  miles  to  the  north-east  of  King  James  s 
boundary — the  western  source) — a  kind  oiMonumetU  was  erected, 
from  which  the  due  north  line  was  to  proceed.  This  rash  de- 
cision had,  besides  the  loss  of  so  much  territory,  still  more  serious 
consequences. 

In  the  first  place,  the  western  branch  of  the  St.  Croix  approaches 
within  15  miles  of  the  Penobscot,  and  within  £  miles  of  one  of 
its  tributaries,  and  is  only  1 3  miles  north  of  the  45th  degree  of 
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latitude  (Official  Map) ;  so  that  it  would  hare  afforded  a  boundary 
nearly  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Grallatin*s  own  admission^  that 
'  Massachusetts  had  not  a  shadow  of  a  claim  to  the  eastward  of 
the  Penobscot  and  the  northward  of  45®;*  and  in  the  second 
place,  the  due  north  line  from  the  western  source  would  have 
fallen  in  with  Highlands  of  so  decided  a  character  that  no  con- 
troversy could  have  arisen  about  them,  while  the  due  north  line 
from  the  northern  source  fell  in  with  the  Highlands  at  a  point 
where  their  character  was  long  thought  to  be  disputable,  and 
where  even  the  recent  survey  has  not,  it  seems^  quite  satisfied 
Mr.  Gallatin  that  they  exist. 

The  British  Commissioners  of  Survey,  Mr.  Featherstone- 
haugh  and  Colonel  Mudge,  observing  these  serious  incongruities 
and  errors  flowing  from  the  decision  of  1798,  seem  to  recommend 
that  it  should  be  absolutely  rescinded ;  and  we  are  not  sure  that 
they  may  not  be  justified  in  doing  so ;  not  because  there  is  manifest 
error — for  nations  must  be  bound  even  by  the  blunders  of  their 
ministers:  but  because  the  treaty  of  1794,  to  which  the  con- 
vention of  1 79B  was  added  as  a  component  part,  was  annulled  by 
the  hostilities  in  1812;  and  as  its  provisions  were  not  renewed  by 
the  treaty  of  Ghent,  it  is  at  least  a  question  whether  they  have  not 
become  entirely  abrogated. 

But  under  the  present  circumstances,  we  think — speaking  our 
own  private  opinion — that  our  government  may  not  unwisely  show 
its  desire  of  arriving  at  an  amicable  adjustment,  by  waiving  this 
question,  and  consenting,  as  a  pledge  of  its  conciliatory  disposi- 
tion, to  abide  by  the  expired  convention  of  1798,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge the  erroneous  Monument  as  the  practical  point  of  depart- 
ure ;— a  concession,  we  admit ;  but  one  which,  rather  than  raise 
new  questions  in  a  matter  already  so  intricate,  we  think  it  would 
be  prudent  as  well  as  honourable  to  make.  This  erroneous  or 
eastern  line  has  also  an  advantage  which  we  have  not  yet  seen 
noticed:  it  leaves  to  the  Americans  some  important  tributary 
waters  of  the  Penobscot,  which  the  true  or  western  line  would  cut 
off;  and  though  it  does  on  the  other  side  intercept  some  of  the 
smaller  tributaries  of  the  St.  John's,  it  is  on  the  whole  a  better 
approach  than  the  western  line  would  make,  to  the  principle  of 
leaving  each  party  the  uninterrupted  course  of  its  own  waters. 
Mr.  Livingstone's  proposition  of  a  north-westward  line  would 
in  tins  point  fully  satisfy  that  principle,  as  it  would  completely 
divide  the  British  and  American  waters. 

This  leads  us  to  remark  that  the  original  boundary  in  this 
direction  was  a  north-west  line ;  and  that  the  admitting  that  the 
line  should  be  carried  due  north  from  the  St.  Croix,  was  another 
ezliraordiiiary  blunder  made  by  the  Britbh  negotiator  of  the 
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treaty  of  1783.  King  James's  boundary,  which  had  up  to  that 
point  been  followed,  says  'versus  seplentrionem  ad  proximam 
navivm  stationemy  fluvium,  vel  seaturiginem  in  magna  flucio  de 
Canada  sese  exonerantenC — that  is — towards  the  north  to  the 
nearest  naval  station,  river,  or  source,  discharging  itself  inl9 
the  great  river  of  Canada,  Now  the  nearest  naval  station  or 
ship-road  to  either,  but  particularly  to  the  western  source  of 
the  St.  Croix,  is  Quebec — and  the  nearest  river,  or  head  of  river, 
discharpring  itself  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  lies  about  north-west  of 
the  St.  Croix — that  is,  versus  seplentrionem,  towards  the  north  ;— 
but  instead  of  saying  towards  the  north,  the  treaty  of  1783  says  dat 
north — a  deviation  from  the  original  line  which  obviously  gave  up 
an  additional  portion  of  territory  that  could  not  have  been  dis- 
puted, and  incidentally  increased  the  difficulty  of  completing  the 
rest  of  the  boundary.  This  is  an  additional  reason  for  r^rettin^ 
the  rejection  of  Mr.  Livingstone's  overture  of  1833,  which  was  not 
only  fair  in  itself,  but  would,  it  now  appears,  have  followed  the 
direction  of  the  original  boundary,  would  have  satisfied  the  prin- 
ciple of  dividing  the  waters,  and  would  have  nearly  met  the  news 
of  the  last  British  commissioners. 

But  all  these  are  become,  we  fear,  extraneous  considerations; 
and  we  now  must  approach  the  actual  difiicultie»-*^hose  on  which 
the  affair  has  latterly  turned. 

'  3. — to  the  Highlands.' 

Every  one  of  these  three  words  is  ambiguous.  Does  'to^ 
mean  to  the  edge  or  to  the  ridge  of  the  mountains  ? — '  Me'  seems 
to  designate  Highlands — specific  and  well  known — though  it  now 
seems,  that  no  one  knew  an3'thing  about  the  real  face  of  the 
country ;  but  the  grand  difficulty  is  on  the  word  *  Highlands/ 
The  first  and,  till  the  recent  survey,  general  opinion  was,  that 
there  was  nothing  like  '  Highlands'  to  be  found  in  the  specified 
direction  of  due  north — (and  thence  Mr.  Livingston  s  equitable, 
or  at  least  plausible  proposition  to  look  for  them  to  the  north-west' 
wards).  The  diplomatists  on  both  sides,  instead  of  looking  out 
for  the  Highlands,  took  for  granted  that  there  were  none^  in  the 
ordinary  and  plain  sense  of  the  term,  and  set  about  finding  a 
meaning  for  the  word  that  should  suit  the  supposed  nature  of  the 
country.  We  have  not  the  statements  of  the  two  parties^  hid 
before  the  King  of  the  Netherlands ;  they  have  nev«r,  we  be- 
lieve, been  published :  they  are  known,  indeed,  to  Mr.  Gatiatin, 
but  the  discretion  of  Downing  Street  conceals  them  from  us;*-^we 
therefore  cannot  imagine  by  what  arguments  two  nations*  to 
whom  the  English  tongue  is  native,  persuaded  a  Dutdi  vtnpire  to 
decide 

*  that  acccrding  to  the  iDstanoes  which  are  adduced,'  the  term  High- 

lands 


ig  to  Cbmtchnrcli.      llie  plateau  of  the  department  of 
et  Loir,  in  France,  is  Highlands,  became  it  lapplie*  the 
which  runs  north,  and  the  Lcnr  which  mns  touth. 
it  tboi^h  we  are  nnt  pprniittcd  to  see  the  reEpective  state- 
\,  we  are  flad  to  learn  from  Mr.  Gallatin  (p.  SO)  that  the 
■A  government  <lid  nnt  adopt  this  new  gjEtcm  of  philology, 
hat  the  Anierirans  did  ;  and  Iiave  even  gone  so  far  oa  to  state 
the  word  "HigMandB"  USB  yvdi'c(wj/y  (evifef)  lelected,  ae  ap- 
)e  to  any  ground,  whaierer  might  be  its  nature  or  deration,  along 
a  line  ditiding  rivers  should  be  found  to  pau.' — Gallatin,  ih. 
tbia  Mr.  Gallatin  defends  and  supports  bj  asserting  that 
lands  (sic)  which  divide  rivers,  and  height  of  iand,  are  synony- 

-.  Galla^n  endeavours  to  prove  his  philological  position  by 
ng,  what  is  quite  true,  that  a  portion  of  the  country  admitted 
>tb  sides  to  be  part  of  ihe  Highland*  bad  been  called,  in 
!•  mops  and  topographical  writings, 'Anj/A'e/'^anti,'  'height 
!  iand,'  'land's  height;'  and  gives  two  instances  of  other 
in  North  America,  whence  rivers  flow  opposite  ways,  being 
ivellers  called  '  high  lands.'  We  admit  all  this ;  but  what 
it  prove?— only  this,  that  one  may  reasonably  apply  the  term 
ht  of  land  '  to  Highlands  ;  but  by  no  means  that  you  may 
'  the  generic  description  of  'Highlands'  to  a  'height  of  iand  ;' 
nnlainous  region  involves  the  idea  of  a  height  nf  land,  but 
jhl  nf  land  Aok%  not  involve  the  necessity  of  a  mountainous 

ifling  as  the  observation  may  at  first  appear,  we  cannot  pass 
iced  a  little  typographical  artifice  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gal- 
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words  of  the  treaty  had  been  '  height  of  Icmd,^  or  if  it  had  ap- 
peared thus — ^high  lands' — Mr.  Gallatin's  construction  would 
have  had  some  colour ;  the  words  '  high  lands/  thus    exhibited*, 
would  not  indee<l  have  excluded  the  British  claim — ^which  havings 
according  to  the  recent  survey,  found  actual  'Highlands,*  has, 
a  fortiori,  found  '  high  lands  ;'  but  it  would  have  relieved  either 
party  from  the  necessity  of  looking  for  Highlands,  and  would 
have  authorised  them  to  say  that  the  letter  of  the  treaty  would  be 
satisfied  by — any  land  higher  than  the  adjoining  country^  from 
which  the  water  ran  different  ways. 

But  the  fact  is  not  so ;  the  word  is  printed  in  the  official  and 
indeed  all  other  copies  of  the  treaty  that  we  have  been  able  to  see/ 
and  we  presume  it  was  so  written  in  the  original  document— 
Highlands— one  word,  with  a  capital  letter.  We  need  not  waste 
time  in  explaining  to  any  English  or  American  reader  the  difference 
between  '  Highlands '  and  ^  high  lands ;' — '  Cela,*  as  the  French 
say,  'saute  aux  yeux.'  We  therefore  assert  that,  according 
to  all  practice  in  writing  and  printing  and  the  technical  rules 
of  grammar  (see,  if  it  is  thought  worth  while,  Murray's  Gram- 
mar, p.  0,7 S,  ed.  12mo),  the  word  'Highlands'  in  the  treaty 
must  be  understood  in  its  special,  distinguishing,  and  emphatic 
sense ;  and  that,  even  if  no  such  Highlands  were  to  be  found, 
you  could  only  add  it  to  the  long  list  of  the  blunders  and  incon- 
sistejicies  of  the  treaty,  and  not  imagine  that  you  solve  the  prob- 
lem by  construing  Highlands  to  mean  lowlands. 

Suppose  the  words  of  the  treaty  had  been  '  a  line  draum  due 
north  till  it  fell  in  with  the  lake  Medousa ' — as  by  Mitchell  s| 
map  it  would — and  supposing,  as  the  case  also  is,  that  the  ^rtie 
north  line  falls  in  with  neither  the  lake  Medousa  nor  any  other 
lake,  would  you  be  justified  in  saying,  that,  not  being  able  to  find 
a  lake,  you  would  content  yourself  with  some  rivulet  which  the 
north  line  might  happen  to  cross  ?  Would  you  not  rather  say, 
that  (as  Mr.  Livingston's  principle  admits)  the  error  was  from 
the  defect  of  information  in  the  direction  of  the  line^  and  that  it 

*  We  must,  in  c^uulour,  add  that,  in  the  Report  of  Mr.  Featlierstoiihaugfa  aud  Co- 
lonel Madge,  printed  hif  command  of  Her  Majetty^  tiiooj^h  the  article  of  the  treatj  is  at 
firft  printed  (p.  20)  a«  it  lias  been  invariably  printed — *  Higkiandaf  yeV  when  the  com- 
missioners quote  the  same  passage  subsequeutly,  it  is  printed 'Ai^f^iidEt/  Such  Tari- 
ances  ought  not  to  be  ])ermittetl  in  aJJUcial  dociimeiits,  however  venial  or  iudifferent  they 
may  lie  in  ordinary  matters.     H<k  nugee  seria  ducunl  in  mala, 

f  MitcheU  8  map  is  an  old  map  of  the  year  1765,  compiled  in  tfa«  office  of  the  Bovd 
of  Trade,  and  extremely  defective  aud  erroneous  in  its  details  as  to  the  relatiTe  po«it'«« 
of  places.  We  really  know  nut  in  whose  favour  the  balance  of  advantage  from  iti 
errors  would  be — but  it  exhibits  the  river  St.  Joint's  so  very  prominently,  that  we  can 
hardly  suppose  that,  if  the  negociators  had  intended  that  Uie  north  line  shoold  haie 
crossed  that  great  feature,  they  should  have  omitted  all  mention  of  it.  JfaobNM  modbs 
to  be  Mitchell's  euphonous  version  of  Mailawatka :  but  the  lake  is  called  ia  the 
modem  maps  Temitcouta. 

I  should 
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should  be  therefore  drawn  north-westward  so  as  to  meet,  as  it 
would  do,  the  intended  lake  ?  The  common  sense,  then,  of  the 
matter  obviously  is  that  you  should  deal  with  the  '  Highlands ' 
of  the  treaty  as  you  would  with  the  Medousa  Lake  in  the  sup- 
posed case. 

4.  '  — along  the  said  Highlands.^ 

What  means  the  word  along  ?  Is  the  line  to  be  drawn  straight 
from  the  extreme  points?  or  is  it  to  follow  the  summit  of  the 
ridge  ?  or  is  it  to  wind  round  the  heads  of  the  rivers  which  it  may 
meet  flowing  different  ways  ?  Is  it  to  run  along  the  first  High- 
lands it  may  meet,  or  in  the  centre  of  the  Highland  regions?  AH 
these  apparently  trivial  niceties  have  been  brought  into  discus- 
sion, and  elaborately  argued,  and  have  only  helped  to  perplex 
the  question  still  further.  The  obvious  meaning  seems  to  us  to 
be,  that  the  northward  line  should  end  at  the  first  Highlands,  and 
thence  run  along  the  general  summit  direction  of  the  ridge  it 
Lad  so  met.* 

But  the  next  step  raises  a  much  more  important  difficulty— 
indeed,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  important  of  all. 

5. — *  along  the  said  Highlands — which  divide  those  rivers  which 
empty  themselves  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  from  those  which  fall 
into  the  Atlantic  ocean — to  tlw  north-westernmost  head  of  the  Con- 
necticut river* 

Here  the  question  becomes  much  more  complex.  The  Ameri- 
cans say,  and,  as  it  may  at  first  sight  seem,  very  justly,  that  we 
have  here  a  definition  of  the  Highlands  intended — namely,  those 

*  A  very  ingeniuus  idea  was  produced  in  the  Westminster  Review  of  last  June, 
signed  C.  B. :  meaning,  we  believe,  Mr.  Charles  Buller,  M.P.,  late  secretary  of  Lord 
Durham's  Canadian  mission.  His  theory  is  founded  on  the  indispitable  position,  that 
Higidnnds  do  not  necessarily,  nor  even  commonly,  mean  a  single  ridge,  but  a  mountainous 
region  ;  and  that,  in  tills  sense,  tlie  American  line,  along  the  St  Lawrence,  and  the 
British  line,  sou^  of  the  St.  John,  would  be  the  two  faces  of  an  intermediate  tract  of 
Highlands  which  would  then  liierallg  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  by  throwing 
oflT  their  external  waters  into  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic,  respectively  ;  though  their 
internal  waters  ran  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  This  is  really  the  case  with  most  Highlands. 
The  Alpine  region  throws  off  the  Rhine  and  its  tributaries,  northward,  to  the  German 
Ocean — and  the  Po  and  its  tributaries,  southward,  to  the  Adriatic — though  its  internal 
streams  are  westward,  atid  ultimately  fall  into  the  Mediterranean.  So  also  the  Scottish 
Hi^ilauds  send  off  their  external  streams  north  and  south,  though  their  internal  waters 
nin  generally  eastward.  If  the  natural  features  of  the  British  an<i  American  lines,  and 
of  the  country  between  them,  were  such  as  to  justify  the  designation  of  HigMandsy  Mr. 
Buller^s  idea  would  be  conclusive ;  though  we  do  not  see  why  he  should  in  that  case 
determine  (as  he  did)  his  boundary  by  a  straight  line  through  the  centre  of  the  region, 
nnoe  the  treaty  specifies  that  the  boundary  should  commence  at  the  soudiem  elevation 
of  the  Highlands)  and  follows  their  course.  The  theory,  we  say,  was  both  ingenious 
and,  ftom  all  analogy,  very  probable;  but  the  report  of  me  recent  survey,  promulgated 
fliiiee  Mr.  Buller^s  paper  was  published,  negatives  the  Highland  character  of  the  tract 
htiweem  the  two  lines,  and  of  the  American  line  itwlf :  and  so,  we  fear,  Mr.  Bnller^s 
derer  theory  will  not  solve  our  difficulty,  though  Mr.  Gallatin  has  considered  it  de- 
sonring  a  Tery  elaborate  answer  (Gallstin,  p.  127-136} — an  answer,  however,  whidi 
woald  have  been  verg  insufficient  if  the  survey  had  corroborated  the  theory. 

that 
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that  divide  the  waters  of  the  river  St.  Laurence  from  the  waters 
falling  into  the  Atlaniic  ocean,  and  that  therefore  they  axe  entitled 
to  protract  the  north  line  till  it  shall  meet  Highlands  dividing  svch 
vaters ; — that  in  order  to  do  this,  their  line  crosses  the  great  river 
St.  Jobns,  which  flows  into  the  Pay  of  Fundy,  and  some 
branches  of  the  Rcstigouche,  which  falls  into  the  gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence through  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs ;  and  thus  the  north  line,  and 
of  course  the  north-east  angle  of  Maine,  and  the  north-west 
angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  would  be  carried  up  to  the  point  marked 
A  in  the  sketch,  about  thirty-five  miles  from  the  shores  of  the 
river  St.  Lawrence. 

But  this  apparently  clear  construction  is  liable  to  many — some 
of  them  utterly  insvrmountnhle — objections. 

1.  One  that  we  shall  not  here  dwell  upon,  but  which  must  be 
noticed  en  passant.  We  beg  the  reader,  any  reader,  even  Mr. 
Gallatin,  to  look  at  the  sketch — and  we  then  ask  him  (and  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands  suggests  the  same  difficulty)  whether  it 
is  credible  that  Great  Britain  could  by  any  possibility  have  in- 
tended to  run  the  adverse  angle  so  deep  into  her  own  possessions, 
and  to  interpose  such  a  mass  of  territory  between  her  own  pro- 
vinces, and  particularly  between  her  colonial  capitals  of  Halifax, 
Fredericton,  and  Quebec  ?— ^and  this  too  after  she  had  rejected, 
and  America  had  acquiesced  in  the  rejection  of,  the  line  of  the 
river  St.  John — and  when,  as  Mr.  Gallatin,  the  American  Com- 
missioner at  Ghent,  admits,  '  Massachusetts  had  not  a  shadow  of 
right  east  of  the  Penobscot  and  north  of  latitude  45**.'  But  as 
we  admit  that  the  alleged  blunders  of  a  negociator  would  be  an 
inconclusive  argument  against  the  c/far  awd  cap/icff*  provisions  of 
a  treaty,  we  shall  not,  in  this  stage  of  the  discussion,  insist  on  this 
question  of  probability  ;  but, 

2.  This  pretension  would  carry  the  imaginary  north-vest 
angle  of  Not  a  Scotia  far  beyond  any  limits  which  can  possibly 
be  assigned  to  that  province— in  short,  that  angle  would  be  in  the 
heart  of  Lower  Canada,  and  is,  in  point  of  fact,  within  its  ancient 

*  But  if  there  be  auy  qucBtion,  <  the  party,*  say  all  writers  on  public  law,  'which 
cedes  a  territory  shall,  in  caae  of  doubt,  be  supposed  to  have  ceded  as  little  as  mssihle.' 
It  is  exceedingly  curious  that  Vattel  supports  this  doctriiie  by  an  examnle  mm  the 
very  territory  now  in  dispute : — '  S*il  est  vrai  que  les  limites  de  VAcadie  [^Nova  Scotis] 
aieut  toujours  kik  iucertaiiies,  et  que  les  Fran^ais  en  aient  C't£  let  maitTts  l^timfft 
oette  nation  sera  fondle  en  pi^tendant  quelle  n'a  ck^i  YAcndie  aux  uimaUtig  par  le 
tiaiti  d' Utrecht  que  suivant  les  limites  les  plus  ^tioites.*  (f'o/.  1.  iL  c.  xvii.)  IVfaich 
being  translated,  rnvtaiit  mutandis,  for  the  present  case  is—*  If  it  be  true  tiiat  the 
boiuidaries  of  Acadia  [Nova  Scotia]  have  been  always  uncertain,  and  that  the  SogKsh 
were  legitimate  possessors,  England  will  be  justified  in  asserting  that  she  ceded  Acadia 
to  tbe  Americans  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  according  to  the  jiioi#  r€9trici€d  kmmdmjf, 
lo  other  words,  the  boundary  which  gives  least  to  America  is,  in  case  of  doabl^  tbt  vort 
coDsisteDt  with  the  laws  of  nations. 

and 
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and  legally  exercised  jurisdiction.  But  again  on  this  circum- 
stance^ though  of  some  practical  vslue,  we  rest  but  little  of  our 
argument^  because  the  ancient^  or,  indeed,  modem  limits  assigned 
by  ourselres  to  our  provinces, — not  having  been  recognised  by  the 
treaty,  but,  on  the  contrary^  studiously  omitted,  though  it  seems 
indubitable  that  they  would  have  supplied  the  easiest  and  most 
obvious  mode  of  designating  the  new  boundary  of  the  United 
Slates — those  limits,  we  say,  being  thus  repudiated,  we  agree  with 
the  Umpire,  that  no  argument  drawn  from  them  can  be  con- 
clusive on  either  side.  We  must  endeavour  to  understand  the 
treaty,  and  to  abide  by  it  where  intelligible — and  on  thd&e  points 
where  no  rational  meaning  can  be  extracted,  it  will  remain  for 
the  parties  to  devise  some  ulterior  mode  of  settlement. 

3,  But  the  chief  and  most  important  question  of  the  whole 
discussion  is^  what  is  meant  by  rivers  emptying  themselves  into  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  as  contradistinguished  from  those  running  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  ?  If  the  bay  of  Chaleurs^  which  receives  the 
Restigouche — and  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  which  receives  the  St. 
John  s,  were  meant  to  be  included  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the 
American  boundary  is  certainly  right ;  but  we  think  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  such  is  not  either  the  letter  or  intention  of  the 
treaty — though  we  are  again  forced  to  admit  the  extreme  stu- 
pidity or  carelessness  of  the  n^ociators,  who  ought  not  to  have 
left  any  shadow  of  doubt  on  so  plain  and  so  important  a  point 

Connected  with  this  disputed  boundary  there  are  three  classes 
of  rivers — 

1.  The  Kennebec,  the  Penobscot,  and  their  tributaries,  which 
run  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  south  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 

2.  The  <S^  Johns  and  its  tributaries,  which  fall  into  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  and 

3.  The  Chaudiere,  EtecJitnins,  and  several  smaller  rivers,  which 
empty  themselves  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 

About  the  first  and  last  classes  there  can  be  no  question ;  and 
as  the  river  (the  St  John*s),  falling  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  is  not 
otherwise  designated,  one  would  say  prima  facie  that  it  was  in- 
cluded in  the  description  of  rivers  falling  into  the  AUantic ;  hut  it 
certainly  is  not  so  included  either  in  the  intent  or  in  the  words 
of  the  treaty,  which  very  studiously  negative  that  interpretation. 

We  shall  not  rely  on  geographical  analogies  such  as  the  Irish 
Sea,  or  the  British  Channel,  or  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  or  the  Oulf 
of  Mexico,  which  are  at  least  as  much  portions  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  as  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  though,  when  used  contradis- 
tinctiTely,  they  can  never  ba  confounded  with  the  Atlantic 
Ocean ;  but  we  shall  solely  rely  on  the  express  words  of  the 
~        documents  in  the  particular  case. 

We 
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We  shall  first  quote  the  secret  instructions  of  Cong^ress  to  their 
own  ministers  at  Paris,  conveying  the  ultimatum  of  the  United 
States  on  their  future  boundaries. 

The  American  negociator  is  instructed  to  insist — as  an  uUtmo- 
/iim— on  these  boundaries — 

*  On  the  norths  the  Highlands  which  divide  those  rivers  which 
empty  themselves  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence^  from  those  which  fall 
into  the  Ailantic  Ocean^  to  the  north-westernmost  head  of  the  river 
Connecticut :  and  east  by  a  line  drawn  along  the  river  St  John's,  from 
its  source  to  its  mouth  in  the  Bay  op  Fundt  ;  or  by  a  line  to  be  settled 
or  adjusted  between  that  part  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  for- 
merly called  the  province  of  Maine,  and  the  colony  of  Nova  Scoda, 
agreeably  to  their  respective  rights  [which  would  have  limited  Maine  to 
the  Penobscot  at  farthest],  comprehending  all  islands  lying  between 
lines  to  be  drawn  due  east,  as  the  aforesaid  boundaries  of  Nova  Scotia 
on  one  part,  and  East  Florida  on  the  other  part,  shall  respectively 
touch  the  Bay  of  Fundy — and— the  Atlantic  Ocean.* 

Here  we  have  recorded  a  most  important  distinction  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  individual  rights  of  the  state  of  Maine,  which  wc 
shall  revert  to  by  and  by ;  but  for  our  present  purpose  here  are 
two  distinct  admissions  by  Congress  in  their  secret  instructions  to 
their  ministers,  that  in  this  question  of  boundaries,  the  *  Bay  of 
Fundy*  is  entirely  distinct  from  '  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;'  and  we  find 
the  treaty  accurately  following  and  consecrating,  as  it  were,  the 
same  distinction ;  it  recapitulates  the  very  words  of  the  instruc- 
tions, as  our  readers  will  see  by  turning  back  to  the  article 
in  p.  505. 

This  is  conclusive — for  the  distinction  between  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  AND  the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  made  in  rem,  as  the  logicians 
say — in  the  authoritative  clause  and  for  the  special  purpose — and 
repeated  twice  over — and  no  sophistry  can  defeat  the  conclusion. 

But  there  is  still  an  important  confirmation,  if  confirmation 
could  be  needed.  The  Americans  say  that  the  specification  of 
this  north  boundary  is  copied  from  the  old  British  boundary  of  the 
province  of  Quebec  ; — arid  so  it  is — all  but  one  important  word: 
—the  boundary  of  Quebec,  as  against  our  onm  province  of  Nova 
Scotia,  contradistinguishes  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  St.  Law- 
rence from  those,  the  Restigouche  and  St.  John,  which  fall  into 
the  sea — the  word  sea  might  have  included  the  bays  of  Chalenrs 
and  Fundy ;  but  when  the  treaty  comes  to  distinguish  between  our 
provinces  and  the  United  States,  it  changes  one  word,  and  one  word 
only — '  the  sea — for  which  it  substitutes  the  term  ^Atlantic  Ocean,* 
for  the  express  purpose  of  distinguishing  i<  from  the  Bay  ofFundj. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  in  another  clause  of  the  treaty,  where  the 
rights  of  fishing  are  granted  to  the  United  States,  the  gulf  of 
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the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy  are  called  the  Sea-^ 
thereby  further  marking  the  distinction  between  them  as  particular 
portions  of  the  sea  and  that  wider  portion  of  the  sea  distinguished 
in  the  treaty  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  In  fine,  by  the  repeated 
terms  of  the  treaty  it  is  as  clear  as  any  words  can  be  that  the  bay 
OF  FuNDY  was  contra-distinguished  throughout,  and  repeatedly, 
and  advisedly,  from  the  Atlanti©  Ocean. 

This  decides  the  largest  and  most  important  branch  of  the 
discussion  against  the  American  claim ;  for  their  objection  to  the 
English  line — we  beg  our  readers  to  turn  back  to  the  sketch — is 
this:  that  it  divides  the  Atlantic  waters  from  the  St,  Laiorence 
waters  only  during  part  of  its  course — that  is,  towards  its  western 
extremity — but  that  to  the  eastward,  it  divides  the  Atlantic 
waters  from  those  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  But  it  turns  out  that 
exactly  the  same  objection  lies  to  the  American  line ;  for  it  also 
>nly  divides  the  St.  Laivrence  waters  from  the  Atlantic  waters 
for  part  of  its  course — that  is,  at  its  western  end — but  at  its 
eastern  end  only  divides  the  St.  Lawrence  waters  from  those 
rf  the  Bay  of  Fundy — and  the  Bay  of  Fundy  being,  in  this 
yery  boundary  clause,  carefully  and  repeatedly  contradistinguished 
Tom  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  American  line  labours  under  exactly 
;he  very  same  objection  which  the  Americans  have  advanced 
Lgainst  the  British  line. 

This  is  imdeniable ;  and  this  portion  of  the  American  argu- 
nent,  if  admitted  to  its  fullest  possible  extent,  could  only  show 
;hat  neither  line  was  right. 

But  we  think  we  can  carry  the  British  argument  an  important,- 
I  conclusive  step  further. 

The  diflRculty,  be  it  remembered,  is  this — ^that  the  treaty,  in 
alking  of  the  rivers  which  run  off  on  opposite  sides,  mentions 
)nly  those  of  the  St.  La%vrence  and  Atlantic  ;  why  is  it  silent  as 
:o  those  which  flow  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy?  For  this,  as 
;he  negotiators  may  have  thought,  sufficient  reason — that  the 
business  was  to  trace  a  line  of  boundary  between  the  two  na- 
tions, and  that  the  St.  John's  being  altogether  within  the  British 
«rritory,  the  national  boundary  could  have  no  concern  with  it : — 
ind  the  exact  site  and  courses  of  its  various  branches  being  very 
mperfecdy  or  in  fact  wholly  unknown,  it  would  have  been 
mpnident  to  employ  them  in  the  description  of  such  a  boundary. 
iCnowing  what  we  now  know  of  the  course  of  the  St.  John,  and 
be  difficulties  which  have  since  arisen  in  tracing  the  Highlands, 
t  is  obvious  that  it  would  have  been  better' if  the  treaty  had  spe- 
ified  that  the  line  should  have  '  divided  the  waters  flowing  into 
he' Atlantic  Ocean  from  those  falling  into  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
he  B^yofFundyJ*     'Yes/  the  American  advocates  will  answer; 
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'  the  addition  of  those  latter  words  would  certainly  have  clearly 
established  the  British  claim — but  their  omission  as  clearly  con- 
firms ours.'  Not  so  ! — for  to  establish  their  claim  the  self  •same 
words  should  have  been  equally  added,  and  the  treaty  should  have 
said,  '  dividing  the  waters  Jlowing  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
the  bay  of  Fundy  from  those  falling  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence.* 
So  that,  in  this  respect,  the  two  lines  are  just  in  the  same  con- 
dition; and  if,  as  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  most  justly  ob- 
servesj  the  two  lines  have  equal  claims,  the  dedsion,  of  <x>une, 
must  be  in  favour  of  that  one  of  the  two,  otherwise  equal,  lines, 
which  the  line  proceeding  due  north  would  ^rst  meet — that  is, 
the  British  line. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  of  the  considerations  arising  out  of 
the  strict  wards  of  the  treaty — to  which  we  have  hitherto  con- 
fined ourselves — we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  nearest 
approach  to  its  exact  terms  would  be,  that  the  direct  line  drawn 
north  from  the  St.  Croix  should  terminate  at  the  rise  of  the 
Highlands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mars  Hill,  south  of  the 
Restock,  a  main  tributary  of  the  river  St.  John's — and  thence  the 
boundary  should  run  westward  along  those  Highlands  towards 
the  head  of  the  Connecticut : — in  short — the  British  line  ;  but 
which  is  the  British  line  only  because  the  various  British  officers 
and  statesmen,  who  have  examined  the  question,  have,  like  our- 
selves (if  wc  may  venture  to  allude  to  ourselves  on  such  an 
occasion),  arrived  honestly  and  sincerely  at  the  conclusion,  that 
it  is  the  line  Ica^t  inconsistent  with  the  specific  terms  of  the 
treaty. 

Even  at  the  expense  of  what  may  seem  a  tedious  repetition, 
we  think  it  both  fair  and  convenient  to  restate  the  three  chief  and, 
as  they  think,  conclusive  objections  which  the  Americans  make 
to  the  assumption  of  this  point  near  Mars  Hill  as  their  north- 
east angle ;  to  which  we  shall  annex  a  summary  of  the  answers 
to  which  we  conceive  those  objections  are  liable. 

Objection  L  There  are  no  such  Highlands  at  that  spot 

Answer.  The  exact  character  of  the  country  at  this  point  is 
.  a  question  of  fact  which  must  be  determined  by  survey  and  evi- 
dence. The  recent  report  of  the  British  commissioners^  indeed, 
gives  that  survey  and  evidence,  but  it  is  ex  parte,  and  we  there- 
fore shall  not,  in  this  place,  rely  upon  it ;  nor  is  it  essential  to 
this  point,  because  there  is,  on  the  admitted  e\idence,  a  conclosiTe 
answer  to  the  American  objection :  namely,  that  they  argue  that 
Highlands  mean  only  such  a  height  of  land  as  throws  off  water, 
and  that  in  this  sense  the  British  point  is  confessedly  as  mocb 
Hig/Uands  as  the  American  point  on  the  shores  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. 

Objection 
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Objection  II.  It  does  not  correspond  with  the  north^weHt  angle 
(if  Nova  Scotia  prescribed  in  the  treaty. 

jinsnver.  It  certainly  does  not;  but  we  have  already  shown 
that  there  is  a  physical  impossibility  that  the  north- west  angle  of 
Nova  Scotia  can  ever  be  found  or  formed  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaty — that  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  has  never  yet 
been  defined — and  that,  as  the  Umpire  has  truly  said.  Nova  Scotia 
might  have,  for  aught  we  know,  several  north-west  angles — but 
the  angle  adopted  by  England  docs  give,  what  it  is  admitted  was 
intended  to  be  defined  by  the  treaty,  a  north-east  angle  of.  the 
United  States,  and  thus  aflbrds  a  perfect  meaning  and  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  strict  terms  of  the  clause. 

Objection  III.  That  even  if  there  be  Highlands  at  this  point, 
they  are  not  Highlands  which  divide  the  waters  falling  into  the 
St.  Lawrence  from  those  falling  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  because 
the  waters  which  fall  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy  intervene,  which  Bay 
of  Fund y  is  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 

Answer.  As  this  objection  comprises  two  heads,  so  must  the 
uiswer.  First,  the  very  boundary  clause  of  the  treaty  carefully 
distinguishes  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  as  dif- 
ferent and  distinct  portions  of  the  sea  ;  and  things  which  the  clause 
distinguishes  as  different  cannot,  in  interpreting  the  same  clause, 
be  confounded  as  the  same.  Secondly, — the  American  point  is 
liable  to  exactly  the  same  objection ;  namely,  that  it  divides  the 
waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence — not  from  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  but — from  the  waters  of  that  separate  portion  of  the  sea 
distinguished  in  the  treaty  as  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

Here  we  conclude  our  observations  founded  on  the  terms  of 
the  treaty. 

Three  other  points  remain  to  be  disposed  of.  I .  The  natural 
facts  of  the  case,  as  proved  by  surveys.  II.  The  evidence  as  to 
the  general  intentions  of  the  parties  when  they  made  the  original 
treaty;  and.  III.  The  right  of  the  individual  State  of  Maine  to 
control  the  decision  of  the  Federal  Government  in  this  matter. 

As  to  the  natural  features  of  the  country^  it  is  obvious  that  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  for  us  to  bring  into  any  manageable 
shape  the  vast  and  complex  details  of  territorial  surveys,  and 
sc^ntific,  and  often  unscientific,  observations  which  have  been 
made ;  we  shall,  however,  endeavour  to  give  a  summary  of  the 
main  points,  and  of  the  general  result. 

We  must  begin  by  stating  that  it  was  not  till  the  publication 
of  the  Report  of  Featherstonhaugh  and  Mudge,  so  lately  as  last 
July,  that  we^  or  anybody  else,  possessed  anything  like  an  accu- 
rate yijew  of  the  case.  We  shall  see  presently  that  Mr.  Gallatin 
is  forced  to  admit  that  the  best  and  latest  American  surveys 
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were  only  ^  conjectural ;    and  it  is  clear  that  all  that  has  hither!^ 
taken  place  on  conjectural,  and,  as  we  shall  also  show,  on  Ji^^ 
titious  evidence,  is  good  for  nothing,  and  that  the  authenticatioi; 
of  the  facts  of  the  case  must  he  the  foundation  of  a  new  discu^. 
sion.    The  survey  by  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  and  Colonel  Mudgf 
is  the  first  that  ever  has  heen  made  by  actual  observation  aaJ 
scientific  professors.     It  is,  we  admit,  ex  parte — and  it  would  be 
certainly  most  desirable,  and  indeed  is  absolutely  necessary,  that 
the  American  government  should  either  accept  its  conclusions, 
or  should  consent  to  a  conjoint  scientifical  survey,  which  should 
now  do  what  ought  to  have  been  done  in  the  beginning,  and 
what  Mr.  Livingston   proposed  in    1833 — ascertain  the  natural 
facts  as  the  basis  of  the  political  discussion. 

But  in  the  mean  time  we  must  be  permitted  to  put  our  trust 
in  the  good  faith  and  skill  of  the  British  commissioners:  to  the 
precision  of  their  observations,  the  accuracy  of  their  results,  and 
the  truth  and  clearness  of  their  statements  of  facts,  Mr.  Gallatin 
bears  full  and  honourable  testimony  (p.  150)  ;  though  he  adds, 
that  to  those  facts  '  the  United  States  attuch  no  importance'— 
a  singular  admission — the  true  interpretation  of  which  is  that  the 
facts  are  all  against  the  pretensions  of  the  United  States^  as  we 
shall  soon  see. 

We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  this  very  able  Report 
too  clearly  proves  that  the  extreme  negligence  or  ignorance  which 
characterised  the  British  negociators  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
transaction  were  even,  if  possible,  surpassed  by  those  of  British 
agents  employed  in  the  subsequent  examination  of  the  features  of 
the  country.  The  proceedings  and  reports  of  the  American  agents 
have  been  indeed  equally  erroneous;  but  it  is  very  remarkable 
that  all  the  mistakes  of  the  British  were  made  against  themselves, 
and  all  the  misstatements  of  the  Americans  were  made  in  their 
own  favour.  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  and  Col.  Mudge  do  not 
hesitate  to  attribute  the  former  to  *  inadvertence,'  '  indiscretion, 
or  'delusion  ;*  while  the  latter  are  characterised  as  ^management 
and  '  manocmTe.'  Our  readers  will  see  presently  some  of  these 
instances,  and  will  form  their  own  judgment. 

We  have  already  observed  how,  under  the  treaty  of  1783,  the 
line  was  to  be  drawn  du£  north  instead  of  north-westward,  and 
how,  under  the  Convention  of  179B,  the  Monument  was  erected  at 
the  eastern,  instead,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  at  the  westerly 
source  of  the  St.  Croix.  Under  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  another 
joint  commission  was  employed  to  trace  the  due  north  line  droff 
this  Monument  to  the  Highlands : — 

*  It  appears  that  the  surveyors  of  the  two  governments  were  dhected 
by  the  joint  commissioners  to  ^'  proceed  upon  an  exploring  siifv^) 
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ipon  a  line  due  north  from  the  lake  at  the  source  of  the  river  St.  Croix, 
—ttniil  they  should  arrive  at  some  one  of  the  streams  or  waters  which 
we  connecivd  with  the  River  St.  Laxorence,^^ 

*  It  i8  alleged  in  the  British  Commissioner's  Report  that  this  (latter) 
irection  "  was  framed  and  inserted  in  the  draft  of  the  original  instruc- 
Lons  to  the  surveyors  by  the  agent  of  the  United  States  ;  and  this  fact 
J  not  denied  by  him."  ' 

*  The  sanctioning  of  this  instruction  was  no  doubt  indiscreet  on  the 
•art  of  the  Biitish  commissioner.  The  terms  4)f  the  treaty  were  not 
mbiguous ;  they  enjoined  the  parties  to  run  the  due  north  line  to  the 
lighlands,  and  not  to  streams  running  into  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Jut  the  joint  instruction  to  the  surveyors  to  carry  the  due  north  line 
5  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  virtually  a  direction  to  extend 
he  line  to  the  Metis;  and  hence  the  inadvertent  concurrence  of  the 
British  commissioner  in  this  instruction  was  made  to  carry  along  with 
;  an  implied  sanction,  on  his  part,  of  the  gratuitous  assumption  that  the 
letis  flowed  from  the  Highlands  of  the  treaty. 

*  The  American  agent  was  not  slow  to  avail  himself  of  the  success  of 
is  manoiuvre,  and  at  the  close  of  that  survey  of  the  due  north  line,  he 
Toduced  a  map,  exhibiting  a  chain  of  "  Highlands  "  running  uninter- 
upted  by  any  gap  or  depression  whatever,  from  the  source  of  the 
ietis,  in  west  longitude  6*1°  55',  to  the  sources  of  the  Quelle,  in  west 
)iigitude  10°; — [this  is  the*  northern  edge  of  the  shaded  part  of  our 
ketch] — writing  in  conspicuous  characters  over  them  these  words : — 
'  The  Highlands  which  divide  the  rivers  emptying  into  the  river  St. 
Aiwrence  from  those  which  fail  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.^' 

*  At  the  meeting  of  the  commissioners  in  1819,  the  American  agent 
lad  the  address  to  procure  that  fictitious  map  to  be  filed  in  the  joint 
irocecdings;  so  that  when  the  misrepresentation  in  this  map  had 
ttracted  the  attention  of  the  British  party  in  the  joint  commission,  and 

motion  was  made  to  take  the  map  off  the  files,  the  American  com- 
aissioner  refused  his  consent  to  the  proposition,  and  it  thus  became  a 
►art  of  the  records  of  the  joint  commission.* — Report^  pp.  42, 43. 

At  this  time  it  was  supposed  that  the  country  in  the  neighbour- 
lood  of  Mars  Hill  afforded  no  Highlands^  and  the  American 
^Commissioner,  under  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  concluded  that  the 
British  Commissioner  would  therefore  be  compelled  to  contend 
hat  the  Highlands  of  the  treaty  did  not  mean  any  visible  elevation, 
)ut  only  such  a  height  of  land  as  would  throw  oflF  waters.  The 
\.merican  therefore  assumed  that  great  vUible  elevation  was 
ndispcnsably  necessary,  and  accordingly  a  range  of  mountains 
*  entirelu  fictitious y  as  it  has  turned  out)  were  inserted  on  the 
nap  of  the  American  surveyor,  who  solemnly  stated  that  he  had 
imselj^seen  them.  (i6.) 

This  surveyor,  Mr.  Johnson,  was  soon  after  withdrawn  from 
he  survey,  and  a  Mr.  Burnham  appointed  to  pursue  the  inquiry 
NT  America^  with  Dr.  Tiarks  on  the  part  of  England.  These 
^fiBllemen  piroceeded  together  satisfactorily^  and  oonoorred  in  re- 
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Srting  that  no  such  Highlands  as  those  seen  and  delineated  bj|g 
r.  Johnson  were  to  be  found : — 

'  and  that  so  far  from  there  being  in  these  places  a  ridge, separatia  ^ 
the  waters  running  in  opposite  directions,  they  found  insuhited  point '^ 
without  the  least  chain  of  connexion.' — /?c».,  p.  43. 

Tlie  American  agent ,  who  had  (on  tiie  faith  of  Johnson)  thkei? 
his  stand  on  visible  Highlands,  finding  that  his  point  had  no  suci 
cliaracter^  now  turned  sharp  round,  and  discovered  that  the  rea/ 
meaning  of  the  term  was  not  a  visible  oltxation,  t)ut.  anj  '  laod 
which  should  separate  rivers  running  in  contrary  directions.'      , 

But  though  the  new  American  surveyor  had  .thus  agreed  mih 
Dr.  Tiarks  in  levelling  Mr.  Johnson's  mountains^  yet  when  the 
American  agent  came  to  present  his  map,  the  mountains. were 
again  erected  and  replaced  on  it,  '  with  a  further  spurious  addilion, 
about  eighty  miles  in  extent,  up  to  the  head  waters  of  the 
Chaudiere;'  the  object  of  which  was  to  connect  by  means  of  this 
new  fiction  the  former  fictitious  range  of  Mr.  Johnson  with  the 
real  high  lands  which  actually  do  separate  the  heads  of  the 
Chaudiere  and  Connecticut.  The  British  Commissioners,  of 
course^  objected  to  this  map,  and  desired  that  the  American  it^r- 
veyor  should  attest  its  accuracy,  on  oath,  offering  that .  the  British 
surveyor  should  do  the  like  by  his  own  map.  .  This  wa*  refused; 
and  the  American  agent  then  objected  to  the  British  map,  be- 
cause it  had  not  the  Highlands,  which  both  parties  had  previously 
reported  to  be  fictitious.  The  offers  of  the  British  agent  and  the 
refusal  of  the  American  to  have  the  correctness  of  these  mays 
attested  by  the  oaths  of  the  surveyors  would  lead  us  to  ^uess 
which  of  the  two  was  right ;  but  we  need  not  guess,  when  we 
have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  and  Colonel  MuJge, 
who  have  since  been  over  the  same  ground,  and 
*  after  a  careful  survey  of  all  that  part  of  the  country,  uuhesitatiugly 
declare  that  the  ridge  inserted  in  the  American  raap  is  entirely  jfictiiiou$y 
and  that  there  is  no  foundation  in  the  natural  appearance  of  the  cotinti^ 
for  any  such  invention!* — /?6'p.,  p.  45.  •  »       .      .   • 

This  is  an  entirely  new  and  very  curious"  fefeitufre  in  the  (jflie, 
and  not  less  curious  is  Mr.  Gallatin's  mode  of  dealing  with' it.' 

*  The  report  dwells,'  he  says,  *  on  sbtne  confr'over^Virw'hicii  took  pliCe 
under  the  Ghent  commission,  respecting  certahi  t^n^cMralmw^^' vtA 
in  the  opinion  and  acts  of  the  American  Commissionera  and  *  agent) 
which  most  certainly  cannot  affect  any  question  in  Msue.'-T-!Gdi/^pi448> 

Not  one  jot  of  the  facts  is  denied  or  even  questioned;  oa.jtbc 
contrary,  Mr.  Gallatin  admits  the  accuracy  of  our  late  .CoiApiis- 
sioners ;  and  the  whole  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  defence  is  conpDiBC^ 
within  the  word  *  conjectural,^  now  applied  to  mapa .  origimU/ 
offisred  on  official  responsibility  as  the  result  of  actua}.<  (WTCJ^ 
to  which  however  he  adds,  that  ^  the  facts  do  not  dfect  ibi^Jimr 
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lion  • —  a  convenient  mode  of  disposing  of  adverse  facts !  We 
however  must  express  our  doubts  whether,  if  these  'conjectural' 
mountains  had  not  been  thus  demolished,  Mr.  Gallatin  would 
have  been  so  indifferent  about  the  facts,  and  have  had  recourse  to 
the  pleasant  discovery,  so  elaborately  worked  out  in  his  argument, 
liat  Highland?  mean  Lowlands. 

Indeed,  we  find  that  up  to  the  recent  sun-ey,  which  Mr.  Galla- 
tin does  not  venture  to  gainsay  on  any  one  point  of  fact,  and 
which  had  thus  levelled  Mr.  Johnson's  conjectural  mountains^  the 
American  authorities  persisted  in  giving  this  ridge  a  very  lofty 
character.  Certain  commissioners,  appointed  in  1838  by  the 
State  of  Maine  to  survey  the  line,  reported  to  the  governor  (Kent), 
aind  the  governor  stated,  in  his  annual  address  to  the  convened 
Legislature  of  the  State,  so  lately  as  2nd  January,  1839 — 

'  that  the  base  of  the  country  rises  constantly  and  regularly^  from  the 
rjumument  to  the  [American]  angle ;  which  is  from  two  to  three  thousand 
jftefit  a1)ove  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  that  the  country  is  high  and  even 
mountainous  about  this  spot.  And  there  is  no  diffictilty  in  tracing  a 
line  westwardlg, — of  long,  distinct^  and  well-dcjined  Highlands^  divid- 
ing waters  according  to  the  treaty.'-— /?6]p.,  p.  46. 

So  late,  therefore,  as  the  2nd  of  January,  1839,  Governor  Kent 
bad  no  idea  that  Highland.9  meant  Lowlands,  and  he  officially 
stated  to  the  legislature  that  their  commissioners  had  found  a  dis- 
tmct  and  well-defined  [not  '  conjecturaJ,']  line  of  Highland?, 
and  that  B,  the  American  angle,  was  between  two  and  three 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

We  have  just  seen  that  these  distinct  and  well-defined  High- 
lands vanished  into  flat  swamps ;  but  will  not  our  readers  (even 
after  all  they  have  seen)  be  startled  to  find  thnt  the  point  thus 
officially  stated  as  being  between  two  and  three  thousand— or, 
as  it  is  elsewhere  more  minutely  given,  [Report,  p.  49]  2581 
fleet — above  the  level  of  the  sea,  was  found  by  Mr.  Feathcrston- 
haugh  and  Col.  Mudge,  after  a  series  of  scientific  observations 
and  actual  admeasurements,  to  be  just  400  feet  and  no  more! 
Exactly  2181  feet  lower  than  the  official  American  statement — 
axKl  50  feet  lower  than  the  Monument — the  point  of  departure ; 
from  which  the  ground,  said  the  Maine  commissioners,  had  (for  a 
coarse  of  1-70  miles)  ^  constantly  and  regularly  risen,' 
'  t  Was  there  ever  before,  in  the  intercourse  of  nations,  anything 
like  this  ?>  : 

'"'^'Rfxi  Ve  munt  dd  justice  to  these  American  governors  and  com- 
nMskMiers : — ^they  were  certainly  very  indiscreet — very  wrong  to 
j[irMliiI^t($i 'on  their  own  authority,  and  as  the  result  of  their  own 
MUftervatiotiS',  statements  about  which,  it  now  appears,  they  knew 
"Mlhiillf  ;<L-^4hit  :we  are  botind  to  add  that  they  tnay  have  borrowed 
M  ffM  ot  their  erroneous  structure  from  what  they  thought  soffi- 
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cient  authority.     Col.  Bouchette,  the  British  Surveyor  General  ofl 
Lower  Canada^  had,  it  seems,  put  forth,  as  the  fruit  of  his  owi^ 
personal  observation  and  research,  a  section  of  the  ground  fron^ 
the  Monument  to  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Restigouche — ic::: 
which — by  the  same  ill  luck  which  seems  to  have  attended  al^ 
former  British  agents,  and  under  what  Messrs.  Featherstonhaug^ 
and  Mudge  characterise  as  a  '  delusion  * — he  had,  it  is  not  statc^^x 
by  what  process,  added  some  seventeen  or  eighteen  hundred  fe^j 
to  the  real  elevation;* — for  instance,  he  doubled  the  height  ^/ 
the   monumenty  the  point  of  departure,  from  450  to   850 — ibe 
ridge  near  the  St.  John's,  which  is  980,  he  raised  to  2240 — and 
the  extremity  of  his  survey,  which  is  really  400  feet  above  the 
sea,  he  represented  as  2065 — to  which  the  Maine  commissioners 
thought,  it  is  supposed,  that  they  were  quite  safe  in  adding  5 J 6' 
for  the  rest  of  ^  the  constant  and  regular  rise '  not  surveyed  by  Col. 
Bouchette — and  so  the  commissioners  and  governor  of  Maine  con- 
trived to  find  Q.5S\fe€t  of  elevation,  when  in  fact  there  are  but  400. 

We  fearlessly  appeal  to  Europe  and  to  America — sure  of  the 
verdict  of  every  honest  man — to  compare  these  continuous  and 
pertinacious  attempts  to  exhibit  a  fraudulent  mountainous  ele- 
vation, with  Mr.  Gallatin's  recent  assertion  that  the  American 
claim  needs  no  ele^'ation  at  all — and  that  a  flat  swampy  tract  of 
morasses,  from  which  creeps  a  river  of  36  miles  long,  falling  into 
the  sea  by  so  very  small  a  declivity,  and  so  slowly  as  '  scarcely 
to  move  a  feather  on  its  sitrface^ — that  these  boggy  savannt^ 
are  the  range  of  Highlands  designated  by  the  treaty. 

This,  we  admit,  is  but  one  point  of  the  discussion ;  but  there 
is  no  juster  maxim  of  general  law  than /o/^um  in  uno  falsum  w 
omni.  The  rule  applies  to  any  discrepancy  in  evidence : — but  it  is 
proportionably  stronger  when,  as  here,  it  applies  to  a  falsification 
in  the  very  most  essential  point  of  the  transaction — for  it  then 
proves  the  admitted  importance  of  the  object  which  the  falsifica- 
tion attempts  to  supply. 

Let  us  now  pursue  the  new  survey  of  the  British  line — ^whicfa 
gives  so  clear  and  distinct  a  range  of  Highlands,  from  the  heads  of 
the  Connecticut  to  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  crossing  the  north  line 
near  Mars  Hill,  as  to  justify  a  suspicion  that  the  frament  of  the 

"'  ■■■—     -■■■!  ■■  ■«!■»■  »^— ^^«  ■»  ■  ■      ^^— — !■         ^,  ■     ,  ,  -    ^  I  ■  ■    ^     I.     ■■■  I  ^1  .■     ,  ^^P-i^^.^  M^— ^— ^W     —      ■     » 

*  This  is  the  more  extraordinary  because  we  see  that  Col.  Bouchette  has  publidied 
in  hit  large  work  on  *  Tlie  BritiBh  Dominions  in  North  America,'  long  and  mimite 
tables  of  his  barometrical  ob8er\'ations  during  tlie  whole  course  of  his  survey,  vhicb, 
though  given  in  the  volume  merely  as  general  information,  were  taken  by  him  *  with 
L)glefield*s  mountain  barometer  for  the  purpose  of  asco'taining  the  heights.^  This  ex- 
traordinary discrepancy  ought  surely  tn  have  been  long  before  this  inquired  into  and 
explained  to  parliament  and  the  country.  While  such  enormous  discrepnQciei  betmao 
die  results  oi  their  own  surveyor-general  for  Canada  and  tiieir  own  boundary  commis- 
sioners  remain  unexplained,  how  can  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  expect  ftie  rest  of  fbe 
world  to  give  any  credit  to  their  profeesioui  of  diligence  and  candour — iiaj,  totfaellr 
mctit  official  assertionf  9 

original 


and  the  Connecticut  river;  it  there  branches  off  into  two 
i — one  of  which  runs  northward  in  the  direction  of  Quebec, 
lence,  in  a  line  nearly  ]>arallel  to  the  ahorea  of  the  St.  Law- 
,  till  it  diet  away  in  the  insulated  peaks  and  intermingled 
ps  where  Mr.  Johnson  plnccd  his  imaginary  mountain! — 
her,  a  higher  and  continuous  ridj^e,  runs  in  a  westerly  dircc- 
rom  30  to  00  miles  simthivard  uf  the  former,  and  n)unding 
»dB  of  the  Connecticut,  i»rms  those  Highlands,  about  which 
is  no  dupute,  between  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Chaudlere 
^tchemins  running  northward  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
'onnecticuti  Kennebec,  and  Penobscot  flowing  southward 
lie  Atlantic.  These  Highlands  form  for  about  100  miles 
nditpHted  boundary,  and  proceedinET  continuously  and  of 
ime  character,  along  the  line  claimed  by  England,  tliey 
the  due-nortb  line  (at  A  on  our  sketch)  and  terminate  in 
ligher  elevations  on  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs. 
-.,  then,  are  clearly  the  Highlands  which  divided  the  St. 
;nce  rivers — (the  Chaudiere  and  the  Etchemins) — from  the 
tic  rivers— (the  Connecticut,  Kennebec,  and  Penobscot) — 
ler  they  have  proceeded,  as  we  Lave  said,  about  100  miles, 
ig  those  rivers,  they  begin  to  throw  oil'  on  their  north  face 
butaries  of  the  St.  John's ;  and  thenceforward  the  Americans 
id  (although  the  chain  is  continuous)  that  tlicy  ceaie  to  be 
uids  dinding  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  fVom  Atlantic 
1.  That  is  true  :  but  they  are  the  tame  >Iighlands  which  have 
10  miles  divided  those  waters ;  and  which,  therefore,  are 
utitled  to  the  designation  f!:iven  them  by  the  treaty :  and  surely 
lot  be  rationally  contended  that  their  identity  is  changed 
le  tliey,  in  a  subsequent  jmrt  of  their  course,  throw  ofTwaters 
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en  answers  tbnt  dpRcHption-^hey  are  Highlands,  and  tlie 
Milj'  Higiblands;  and  thej  ore  the  nmo  continued  chain  of  High- 
lands which  divide  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  AtlanUc — 
tat  can  tbej  be  said  to  fDrfeit  that  character  because  they  ako 
itivide,  in  a  subsequent  pca-tion  of  their  continuous  estent,  waters^ 
of  the  Atlantic  from  those  of  the  Bay  of  Fnndy.  We  m-s  tpiita 
awsre  that  the  foregving  stntcment  cannot  be  clearlj  underatooA. 
without  reference  to  maps,  but  we  still  hope  that  oar  sketch  may 
enable  the  reader  to  follow  the  general  reasoninfr :— the  EngJisk 
bnb  exhibiting  the  Highlands  found  bj  the  BritiA  Commiaaiancn',- 
th«  American  line  the 'Editions  j&ngeatTw^ifed'  by  the  Ame- 
rican suryeyors. 

'  On  the  whole,  we  contidentty  believe  that  if  the  British  agenti 
employed  in  the  early  stages  of  the  discussion  bad  been  Bofficimllj 
alert,  or  if  the  real  character  of  the  country,  as  determined  by  the 
recent  survey,  had  been  known,  there  never  would  or  could  hava 
arisen,  under  the  strictest  interpretation  of  the  treaty,  anyiaeriens 
opposition  to  the  line  now  claimed  by  Great  Brilainy  or  some 
line  of  the  same  general  character. 

■  n.  But  there  is  another,  and  what  to  many  judgments  wiUap'' 
pear  the  most  important,  part  of  the  whole  f|ueslion,  at  whick  we 
ntffr  arrive — and  which  admits,  we  think,  of  neither  doubt  nor 
difficulty — we  mean  the  iniention  of  the  ])arties  as  to  the  general 
direction  and  effect  of  the  indicated  boundary. 
We  here  reproduce  our  sketch. 
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And  we  ask>  can  tinj  maa  in  his  senses  believe  that  it  could  be 
the  intention  of  England  to  consent — without  any  visible  reason 
— without  object— without  equivalent*-*<where  there  was.no  claim, 
not  even  a  demand — to  the  intrusion  of  such  an  amorphous  horn 
into  the  heart  of  her  provinces,  disuniting  as  well  as  absorbiug 
her  territory,  intercepting  her  rivers  and  her  roads^  and  cutting 
off  her  communications  between  her  colonial  capitals?     Look^  wa 
s&y,  at  our  sketch  and  judge  whether  such  an  intention  was  possi* 
hie :  but  look  beyond  our  little  map  to  the  larger  maps  which  ex- 
hibit, the   lines   of  boundaries  which   prevail   in  the  adjoining 
regions ;  you  will  find  that  wherever  there  was  not  some  great 
natural  division,  the  boundaries  were,  mostly   formed   by  right 
lines  -^^  the  States  themselves  are  generally  bounded  by  right 
lines — the  part  of  the  boundary  we  are  discussing^  west  of  the 
Connecticut,  is  a  right   line,  running   along  the  45^  parallel. 
Look  at  the  cause  of  deviation  from  this  right  line,  from  the 
Connecticut  eastward : — was   it  not   the  obvious   advantage  -  of 
giving  to  each  party  the  whole  course  of  its  own  waters?     The 
line  along  the  parallel  45^  would  have  cut  off  from  the  United 
States  the  upper  waters  of  the  Connecticut^  the  Kennebec,  and 
the  Penobscot — the  negociators  saw  that  such  an  interception  of 
rivers  would  be  a  cause  of  endless  squabble  and  local  contention^ 
and  they  very  wisely  deviated  from  the  line  of  the  parallel  and 
carried  the  boundary  round  the  heads  of  the  Connecticut^    the 
Kennebec,  and  the  Penobscot,  to  the  head  of  the  British  river  St. 
Croix, — thus  leaving  to  each  party  the  continuous  and  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  its  own  waters.     Now,  who  can  believe  that  this 
prudent  and  liberal  principle  was  departed  from  (after  it  had 
been  carried  out  for  100  miles  beyond  the  Connecticut)  on  pur- 
pose to  cut  off  the  upper  waters  of  the  St  John,  and  give  them  to 
the  United  States,  while  the  main  body,  the  navigable  parts,  and 
the-  mouth  of  the  river,   were   to  continue  within    the    British 
territory— to  give  to  the  Americans  waters,  from  which  they  had 
no  outlet,^  and  which  could  be  and  can  be  of  little  value  to  them, 
exeept  as  a  means  of  annoyance  to  England— while  tb  JEngland 
thejt  were  vitally  essential  for  her  internal  communicationjs  and 
govcTtiment?     Look>.we  say,  at  the  maps,  and  decide  whe|her 
any  one  can  J^lieye  in  such  a  preposterous  intention. 

But  though  no  ^dence  could  be  better  than  the  qiere  comnipn 
seyise  of  mankind  on  such  a  proposition,  we  hftve  collateral  tftsti* 
mony,  and  this  of  the  most  conclusive  kind,  that  such  was  not  the 
design  of  the  parties.  '         '\^ 

In  the  first  place,  there  was  no  pressure  upon  England  to  Injr^ 
committed  so  suicidal  an  act.     By  the  first  article  of  the  treajtyi 
av  we-luMre  seen, 
t.n/  'His 
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*  His  Britannic  Majesty  acknowledges  the  said  United  States,  yiz.  New**- 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  &c.,  to  be  free,  sovereign,  and  independent 
states ;  and  relinquishes  all  claims  to  the  government,  property,  an^ 
territorial  rights  of  the  same,  and  every  pari  thereof,* 

Now  Mr.  Gallatin  admits  that  Massachusetts  had  at  that  tim^ 
not  a  shadow  of  a  right  beyond  the   Penobscot,  and  what  the 
treaty  did  grant  between  the  Penobscot  and  St.  Croix  was  a  new 
concession^  which  went  beyond  the  ancient  limits  of  the  State, 
and  of  course  became  the  national  property  of  the  Federation.  It 
is  true  that  Massachusetts  had  claimed  this  territory  between  the 
Penobscot  and  the  St.   Croix — we  shall  leave  Mr.   Gallatin  to 
discuss  that  claim  with  the  men  of  Maine.     But  it  leads  us  to  an 
indication  of  what  are  likely  to  have  been  the  objects  and  inten- 
tions of  the  treaty  of  1783. 

When  France,  at  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1762,  had  ceded 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  that  the  whole  of  North  America 
had  thus  become  British,  the  province  of  Massachusetts  attempted 
to  get  a  share  of  the  spoil  by  claiming,  in  virtue  of  some  old 
charter,  (which  had  been,  of  course,  annulled  by  the  French 
possession  of  the  country,)  the  territories  between  the  Penobscot 
and  St.  Croix  on  the  east,  and  up  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence  on  the 
north;  and  they  sent,  in  l7^>4,  two  agents,  Mr.  Maaduit  and 
Mr.  Jackson,  to  London,  to  negociate  those  demands  with  the 
Colonial  Office  of  that  day — the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations. 
Mr.  Mauduit  writes  to  his  constituents,  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  that  he  had  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Board 
by  which  Massachusetts  was,  on  the  one  hand,  to  relinT}uish  all 
claim  to  run  up  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  on  the  other  to  receivo 
the  accession  of  the  lands  between  the  Penobscot  and  St.  Croix— 

*  Mr.  Jackson  and  I  were  both  of  us  of  opinion  that  the  narrow  trftct 
of  land  which  lies  beyond  the  sources  of  all  your  rivers  could  not  be  an 
object  of  any  great  importance  to  yon^  though  it  is  absolutely  necessafy 
to  the  Crown,  to  preserve  the  continuity  of  the  province  of  Quebec'*- 
Bep.y  p.  18. 

This  passage,  conveying  the  advice  and  opinion  of  two  official 
advocates  of  the  rights  of  Massachusetts,  and  which  was  obviously 
in  the  thoughts  of  the  negociators  of  1783,  the  treaty  being  framed 
in  strict  accordance  with  it,  is  remarkably  applicable  to  the  pre- 
sent  discussion  in  three  important  points :  first,  it  explains  the  true 
principle  of  boundary  by  a  division  of  waters,  namely,  to  give  each 
party  the  continuous  course  of  its  own  rivers;  next,  that  Massa- 
chusetts had  no  right  to  the  lands  to  the  northward  of  her  own 
rivers,  and,  if  she  had,  was  ready  to  concede  it  for  the  lands 
between  the  Penobscot  and  St.  Croix  which  the  United  States 
did  obtain  by  the  treaty ;  and  lastly, — it  shows  the  reasoti  why 

England 
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ngland  finds  it  necessary  to  be  so  pertinacious  in  maintaining 
JT  right  to  this  territory — because,  if  it  was  necessary  to  the 
rown  to  maintain  its  communications  when  all  the  provinces 
?longed  to  the  Crown,  how  much  more  so  is  it  under  present 
rcumstances  ? 

But  what  follows  is  more  authoritative. 

In  1779,  when  the  revolutionary  war  was  obviously  drawing  to 
i  dose,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed  a  resolution, 
^daring  the  boundary  for  which  they  should  contend  in  the 
eaty  of  peace — 

*  That  the  thirteen  United  States  are  bounded  north  by  a  line  to  be 
awn  from  the  north-icesi  anfjle  of  Nova  Scotia^  along  the  Highlands 
hich  divide  those  rivers  which  empty  themselves  into  the  River  St. 
awreuce  from  those  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  OceaHy  to  the  north- 
esternmost  liead  of  Connecticut  River.  And  cast,  hy  a  line  to  be 
-awn  along  the  middle  of  St.  John^Sy  from  its  source  to  its  mouth  in 
ic  Bay  of  Fundy^  or  by  a  line  to  be  settled  and  adjusted  between  that 
irt  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  formerly  called  the  Province  of 
[aine,  and  the  Colony  of  Nova  Scotia,  agreeably  to  their  respective 
ghtSy  comprehending  all  islands  within  twenty  leagues  of  the  shores  of 
le  United  States,  and  lying  between  lines  to  be  drawn  due  east  from 
le  points  where  the  aforesaid  boundaries,  between  Nova  Scotia  on  the 
le  part,  and  East  Florida  on  the  other  part,  shall  respectively  touch  the 
^  of  Fundy^  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,' 

'  This  passage  is,'  add  the  late  Commissioners,  '  significant, 
lasmuch  as  it  not  only  fixes  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia 
i  be  at  the  source  of  the  St.  John,  but  especially  states  the  mouth 
f  that  river  to  be,  not  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  but  in  the  Bay  of 
^undy'  {Rep,,  p.  19.) 

When  the  treaty  of  1 783  came  to  be  actually  negociated,  the 
imerican  plenipotentiaries  endeavoured  to  establish  the  boundary 
F  the  river  St.  John  as  stated  in  the  foregoing  resolution,  but 
it  was  peremptorily  rejected  by  the  English  Government;^  and 
Ir.  John  Adams,  one  of  those  plenipotentiaries  when  examined 
1  oath  before  the  commission  under  the  treaty  of  amity  of  1794, 
sposed  that — 

•  One  of  the  American  commissioners  at  first  proposed  the  river  St. 
ikn,  as  marked  on  Mitcheirs  map ;  but  his  colleagues  observing  that, 
I  the  St.  Croix  was  the  river  mentioned  in  the  charter  of  Massachusetts 
^y*they  could  not  justify  insisting  on  the  St.  John  ai  an  ultimatum^ 
•  figreed  with  them  to  adhere  to  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  Bay.'— 
ep^  p.  20. 

Here  then  we  find  that  the  line  of  the  St.  John  was  proposed 
-peremptorily  rejected — and  abandoned,  and  the  treaty  was 
)Oiclttded  in  that  understanding  and  intent;  and  yet  it  is  now 
reicndad  that  this  same  treaty  is  to  carry  the  boundary  not  only 

up 
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uj>  to  the  St.  John  (a  proposition  which  had  been  peremjitbril^ 
rejected  and  entirely  abandoned)  but  into  a  large  tract  of  countr^ 
far  beyond  that  river.  The  Americans  say  indeed  that  they  abaa  - 
doncd   the  line  of  the  St.   John  froni  'its  Source  to  its  mouth,'' 
and  that  they  now  do  not  claim  so  much,  for  they  give  up  the  lower 
portion  of  the  St.  John  and  the  lands  lying  between  it  and  the 
St.  Croix.     But  can  any  one  believe,  aft^r  America  had  admitted 
that  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  was  to  be  found  at  the 
head  of  the  River  St  John,  that  Great  Britain,  which  peremptorily 
rejected  their  coming  up  to  the  line  of  the  St.  John  at  all,  won W  or 
cotild  consent  to  theif  thus  running  so  far  beyond  it  ?   fiot  can  it  be 
alleged  that  there  was'  any  compromise  or  exchange  6f  the  ter- 
ritory between  the  St.  John  and  the  St.  Croi^c  bn  the  ieaAtciii 
bbundary,  for  that  beyond  the  St.  John  now  claimed  ^  wilMn 
the  northern  boundary ;  because  the  claim  To  the  land  between 
the  St.  John  and  St.  Croix  was  abandoned  by  thd  Ahiericans, 
not  by  way  of  compromise,  but  on  th6  distinct  adihissioh  that  the 
St.    CroiJc   was   tlie   known   existing   boundary  between"  PiTwa 
Scotia  and  Massachusetts,  and  that  thoy  could  not  ^ju3i^'^  the 
claiin  of  the  St.  John. 

Can  anybody  doubt  then  that  the  whole  line  of  thie  St.  John 
was  abandoned  by  the  United  States,  and  that  common  sense, 
mutual  convenience^— the  documents — the  negociations,  and  the 
wonls  of  the  treaty,  all  concur  to  show  that  it  was  intended  by  both 
parties  X6  adopt  the  rational  and  equitable  principle  of  leaviiig  to 
each  governrtient  the  whole  coutsc  of  their  respective  rivers  and 
the  territories  watered  by  them — the  Penobscot  and  all  its  tribu- 
taries to  the  United  States — the  St.  John  to  England? 

These  last  arguments  seem  to  us  so  cogent  tteit  we  reaSlj 
believe  that  the  state  and  scope  6i  this  boundary  question  mu^ 
be  as  little  understood  in  America  as  it  has  been  "with  ui^ 
We  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  arty  man  in  atty  part  of  ibc 
Uiiited  States,  whose  candour  and  good  sense  is  not  obscured 
by  some  party  or  local  interest,  can  look  at  the  shape — ^pc^ition 
— and  nature  of  the  disputed  territory — at  the  circuitous  and 
extravagant  extent  of  the  American  line,  which  sterns  to  be 
more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  comparatively  straight  and 'simple 
bbundary  offered  by  England-^aml  above  all,  at  the  relative  coil- 
venience  and  value  of  the  disputed  territory  to  the'  rcspfttitiVe 
countries-i-withotit  feeling  the  strongest  convictidn  that  the  Btiti4 
line  is  that  which  must  best  express  the  original  t/i^erUtim  of 
the  partifes.  We  go  further — we  hope^  nay  we  bebfevfe,  th^  ilf 
the  questictti  were  wotr  to  be  negociated  ab  integrb  (cl«gur  oPiBi^ 
ildv^rsc  feelings  which  the  lotig  discussion  may' bavd  g^e^t^); 
tit^re  is  no  Ameriean  citizen,  or  at  least  statesmati;  who  WOiildiM 
''■"'''  '  admit 
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admit  that  the  British  boundary  is  the  most  natural  and  the  most 
convenient — the  least  likely  to  lead  to  adverse  pretensions  o^  its 
borders — essentially  necessary  to  England— not  as  to  the  mere  ter- 
ritory, which  is  of  small  comparative  value — but  for  the  internal 
copimunications  and  the  administration  of.  her  provinces«n-while  to 
America  it  is  Uttle  more  than  a  naked  question  of  so  much  swamp 
and  forest,  involving  no  great  public  convenience  nor  any  serious 
or. national  interest  whatsoever  beyond  its  mere  extent. 

We  do  most  respectfully,  but  most  earnestly,  implore  the 
A Qglo- American  nation — by  all  those  principles  of  amity  and 
equity  which  should  influence  the  intercourse  of  friendly  powers^ 
and  particularly — if  they  will  allow  us  to  say  so — by  all  those 
peculiar  feelings  which  ouyht.  to  connect,  the  English  and  the 
Americans — whose  interests,  let  us  both  be  well  assured,  are  more 
closely  identified  than  those  of  any  other  two  nations  in  the  world 
— we  implore,  we  say,  the  Anglo-American  people  to  look  at  this 
question  in  a  large  and  liberal  spirit  of  conciliation  and  equity  as 
well  as  of  strict  justice,  and  to  take  into  their  calm  consideration 
the  emphatic  opinion  and  advice  given  — before  any  national  rivalry 
existed — by  the  agents  of  Massachusetts  in  1764,  that  'the  tract 
of  land  which  lies  beyond  tlie  sources  of  all  your  rivers  cannot  be 
an  object  of  any  great  consequence  to  you,  though  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  England  to  preserve  the  continuity  of  her  colonial 
government.^ 

III.  We  shall  not  run  the  risk  of  impairing  whatever  cf&ct  such 
an  appeal  may  have,  by  any  observations  on  the  spirit  which  appears 
to  have  actuated  the  State  of  Maine  in  these  discussions.  .  We 
make  great  allowances  for  the  peculiar  position  of  the  people  of 
that  State.  In  the  first  place,  the  State,  and,  therefore,  every  indi- 
vidual of  it,  have  a  general  pecuniary  interest  in  having  so  much 
additional  territory  to  dispose  of*  Secondly  —  many,  pe^rhaps 
the  most  influential,  persons  have,  no  doubt,  acquired  personal 
fights,  or  entered  into  what  may  have  been  expected  tp  be  lucra- 
tive speculations  ia  the  disputed  territory.  Again,  those  who  are 
clear  of  any  interested  motives  may  havQ  a  patriotic  disposition  to 
aggrandise  both  their  State  and  their-  nation ;  and,  finally,  the  long 
duspute^  andmany.collisions  on  the  frontier  cannot  but^ve  create^, 
iniaddition  to  aiiy  national  feeling,  a  peculiar  exasperation  in  thu^  in;kr 
mediate  districts  of  Maine;  and  in  a  popular  government  all  t)ipse 
ieftUn^  are  necessarily,  and  generally  too  sealously,  expressed  by 
ifie  governing  b,ody«  We  ma^  regret,  therefore,  but  .we  will  not 
perinit  ouT:$elve8  to  complain  of  the  temper  and -conduct  of  the 
MOple  of  Maine ;  and  we  will  abstain  from  any  ex^ination  of 
Uieir  detailed  proceedings ;  for,  howe>xr  easy  it  might  be  to  show 
H^ui  to  be«  iq  niai^  instances^  very  uoreasonable  and  very  wrong.- 

headed. 
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headetl;  and  more  than  uncourteons,  the  doing  so  wonld  not  ten^:; 
to  remedy  the  mischief.     But  we  may  express  a  confident  opinio^r^ 
and  hope  that  the  Federal  Government  and  the  nation  at  large  mu^^ 
be  satisfied  that  this  is  not  a  question  for  the  decision  of  the  indi- 
vidual  State — the  State  can  have  no  claim  beyond  the  ancient  limit; 
of  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  and  no  one,  we  believe,  beyoaf 
the  limits  of  Maine,  seriously  contends  that  old  Massachusetts  had 
a  right  to  any  portion  of  the  disputed  territory — that  territory 
is  not  and  never  was  claimed  under  the  first  article  of  the  treaty 
as  part  of  the  then  existing   Massachusetts,  but  as  the  result  of 
the  boundaries  created  by  the  second  article  ;  and  any  additional 
territory  ceded  by  that  article  would  constitutionally,  as  we  ap- 
prehend, behmg  to  the  United  States  as  a  nation,  and  not  to  the 
state  of  Maine.     Hear,  again,  what  Mr.  Gallatin  said  at  Ghent : — 
*  That  northern  boundary  is  of  no  importance  to  us,  and  belongs 
to  the  United  States  and  not  to  Massachusetts,  which  has  not  the 
shadow  of  a  claim  to  any  land  north  of  45^  to  the  eastward  of 
the  Penobscot.' 

But  this,  however  it  may  be,  is  really  an  internal  question, 
with  which  we  have  notliing  to  do — our  discussion  is  tHier- 
national:  and  the  Federal  Government — whether  it  has  an  in- 
herent right  to  decide  the  question,  as  we,  on  American  evidence, 
believe,  or  whether  it  is  bound  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  State 
of  Maine — is,  in  any  case,  the  only  authority  with  which  the 
British  nation  has  to  negociate.  And  though  the  General  Go- 
vernment seems  to  have,  on  particular  occasions,  shifted  its  ground, 
or,  at  least,  varied  its  opinions,  on  this  point,  we  gather  from  the 
general  tone  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  pamphlet,  as  well  as  from  other 
circumstances,  that  no  further  objections  of  this  captious  and  un- 
tenable nature  will  be  countenanced ;  and  believing,  as  we  have 
said  and,  we  hope,  proved,  that — in  the  strictest  construction  of 
which  this  clumsy  treaty  admits — the  balance  of  strict  interpretation 
is  in  our  favour,  while  all  the  equity  and  probable  intention  of  the 
negociators  is  clearly  with  us — believing  this,  we  say,  to  be  the 
real  state  of  the  case,  we  cannot  but  hope  that  the  General  Go- 
vernment will  consent  to  some  modification  of  their  claims,  which, 
without  abandoning  any  real  and  valuable  interests  of  the  United 
States,  may  leave  to  England  the  course  of  the  river  St.  John, 
which  is  essential  not  only  to  the  administrative  oommunicatioos 
and  territorial  unity  of  the  British  colonies,  but  still  more  seriously 
important  to  the  future  tranquillity  of  those  regions,  and  to  the 
permanence  of  the  amicable  relations  between  the  two  countries. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  ulterior  views  and  arrangements  of 
the  governments,  there  is  one  object  of  the  most  pressing  emer- 
gency 
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gency  which  ought  to  be  immediately  provided  for — we  mean  the 
daily  and  hourly  risk  of  hostile  collision  between  the  subjects  and 
citizens  of  the  two  countries  on  the  disputed  territory.  Let  a  con- 
vention be  forthwith  concluded,  forbidding  either  parly,  pendente 
lite,  to  pass  the  St.  John ;  and — saving,  in  the  fullest  manner, 
all  public  and  private  rights — let  the  temporary  jurisdiction  of 
the  territories  on  the  right  bank  of  the  St.  John,  down  to  the 
north  line,  be  administered  by  the  American  authorities,  and  on 
the  left  by  the  British.  This  would  make,  for  the  moment,  a 
pretty  nearly  equal  division  of  the  disputed  ground,  and  would, 
without  in  any  way  prejudicing  existing  rights  or  compro- 
mising eventuai  interests,  avert  the  risk  of  that  enormous  cala- 
mity— hostile  collision — and  keep  the  question  safely  open  for 
a  mature  examination,  and,  it  may  be  hoped,  a  satisfactory,  and 
final  settlement.  Either  of  the  naticms  (if  such  a  result  can  be 
imagined)  which  should  reject  so  equitable,  so  conciliatory  and 
so  just  a  provisional  arrangement,  would  stand  responsible  to 
the  world  for  all  the  consequences  of  such  unreasonable  conduct, 
and  would  enlist  against  herself  the  feelings  as  well  as  the  judg- 
ment of  mankind. 
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T  X  resnming  the  task,  which  was  ooauneDced  in  onr  UtI  Nim- 
^  htT,  of  drawing  attention  to  the  real  condilion  of  Ireland- 
there  are  two  points  which  we  mast  entreat  our  rea«leis  to 
bear  in  mind.  First,  that  the  facts  alleged  are  perfectly  distinct 
from  the  h>'pc>thesis  suggested  to  aocoimt  for  them.  There 
may  be  no  such  thing  as  a  Jesuitical  influence  in  Irelioid— 
the  notion  may  be  a  wild  fancy,  and  nothing  more;  and  yet  it 
will  still  be  true  that  Popery  lies  at  the  root  of  the  erils  of.  that 
unhappy  country — that  it  has  been  for  generatioDs  busy  in  initi- 
gating  rebellion — that  outrages  to  an  euonnous  extent  are  yesrlj 
perpetrated — ^that  they  are  directly  coimected  with  religion — that 
their  effect  is  to  weaken  and  intimidate  the  Established  Chnrch, 
and  all  who  would  support  it — that  features  in  the  conspiracj  bj 
which  they  are  instigated  bear  a  remarkaUe  resemblance  to 
Jesuitism — aiul  that  Jesuitism  has  in  all  preceding  times  been 
the  arm  employed  by  Poper}'  fur  the  restoration  of  its  influence 
in  Ireland. 

Secondly^  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  object  we  have 
in  view  is,  principaHy,  inquiry.  Evidence^  wholly  inmfiicieiit 
for  a  jury,  may  l)c  more  than  adequate  as  giren  to  a  m^gis* 
Irate  of  police.  To  draw  out  the  whole  proof  of  the  workings  of 
Rfimanism  must  require  time  and  space,  and  a  midtitnde  of 
hands  and  heads,  far  beyond  the  command  of  any  but  the  Goveni- 
ment  itself.  But  the  sources  have  been  suggested  from  which 
information  is  to  be  derived,  and  from  which  our  own  conclusions 
have  been  drawn.  It  has  been  explained  why  more  direct  evi- 
dence cannot  be  obtained  :  why  names  cannot  be  published :  whj. 
witnesses  will  not  come  forward :  why  any  statement  made^  even 
on  the  highest  authority,  will  be  exposed  to  direct  contradiction; 
and  that,  although  every  reader  may  be  wise  in  suspending  bis 
judgment  on  such  statements,  no  one  has  a  right  to  pronoonce 
them  false  until  he  has  examined  their  foundation. 

To  resume  then — we  spoke,  in  our  last  Number^  of  a  body,  Jitllc 
known  in  England,  called  '  The  Christian  Brothers.*     An^efbrt 
has  been  recendy  made  to  draw  a  favourable  attention  to  them  by 
one  of  the  chief  organs  of  the  Romish  press.*  In  Waterford,  Cork) 
Limerick,  Dublin,  and  in  some  of  the  manufacturing  towns  in 
England,  these  very  interesting  institutbns  have  apreaid  jtapidlj 
within  about  twenty-fivo  years.     They  consist  of  mxHX  motnstic 
bodies,  devoting  themselves  to  the  education  of  the  poor*    :  Aod  ft 
stranger,  who  passes  cursorily  through  their  large  and  wdilrtP 
ranged  schools,  and  sees  the  simple,  zealous,  paternal  de?olioo.lo 
their  work  which  characterises  especially  the  younger  poflion  of 
the  members,  will  be  struck  with  the  contrast  between  those  esta- 
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ishmenfs  and  our  own  ill-regulated  national  schools^  ruled  onlj 
ider  t)n^  paid  master ;  nor  will  he  be  surprised  to  hear  ''  thai 
is  to  these  bodies,  muUiplied  and  extended,  that  Romanism  is 
ID  looking  fat  the  cdnvenion  of  the  lower  orders  in  England,* 
liere  are  in  Ireland  about  eighty  of  these  Brothers,  dispersed  in 
ridus  houses  ;  not  wholly  dependent  on  charity  (as  has  recently 
en  asserted),  for  in  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Waterlbrd,  they  seeih 
possess  some  property  of  their  own  :  but  they  educate,  except 
der  certain  conditions,  gratuitously.  Now  if  these  excellent 
!ti  (and  we  really  believe  them  to  be  such)  were  taken  from  the 
tire  seclusion,  ignorance  of  the  world,  and  habits  of  blind 
rfience  in  which  they  are  trained  up,  and  were  placed  before 
rommittec  of  the  House  of  Lords,  we  should  like  to  ask  n 
iple  question : — How  many  of  them  are  aware  that  they  are  in 
n  nothing  but  UxAs  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits?^— How  many 
them  know  that  any  connexion  wliatever  exists  between  them 
d  the  Jesuits  ?  Out  of  the  whole  eighty,  about  ten  or  twelve 
ly,  we  believe,  and  those  the  Superiors,  are  acquainted  with  this 
narkable  fact.  And  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  question  here 
t-wi!l  not  be  allowed  to  reach  them,  for  they  are  not  permitted 
read  an^^thing  which  does  not  come  to  them  through  the  hands 
the  Snpertors. 

Now  may  we  be  allowed  to  connect  with  these  hints  a  few 
estions — and  questions,  it  must  be  added,  not  to  be  met  by 
^e  denials  and  violent  abuse?  We  ask  what  influence  pro^ 
'ed  the  brief  from  the  Pope  establishing  the  Order  in  Ireland  ? 
IS  it  l>r.  Kenny,  the  present  Jesuit  head  of  Clongowes— >■ 
[person,  it  may  be  suggcsteil,  to  whom  the  minute  and  very 
ilant  attention  of  government  might  have  been  wisely  directed 
tdany  years,  and  may  be  directed  -with  <idvantago  now  ?  \Va» 
s  brief  obtained  on  a  statement^  that  the  majority  of  the  Roman 
tholic  bishops  in  Ireland  recommended  the  institute,  while  only 
ery  small- minority  was  in  itb  favour? 

iVere  the  ^  Ghristion  Brothers'  at  iirst  averse  to  the  system  pro- 
^  to  thetti  by  the  J-esruils  ?  >  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  body, 
r  a -protest  ^bout  lo  be- entered  into?  and  did  Dr.  Kenny  per- 
de-Mr.  Rice,  the  nominal  founder,  to  dismiss  the  meeting,  on ^ 
^oond  of  its  being  too  kiUriierous  to  be  canonical  ?  *  Was  subse-' 
mAy  A  smaller  mee^ting  brought  together,  where  the  influence 
tlf0  Jesuits  pretailed,  and  the  Brothers  were  induced  io  adopt 
ir^^tdm?  Did  they  vainly  ^nde«vour>  again  and  again)  at 
nyaibgry  meetitigis^  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  till,  overcome  by  orti- 
yitflfrifiied  by  the  threats  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  exhausted 
hmrattbmpts,  they  at  last  succumbed/aad  have  ever  since  been 
1 — -unbonsciousIyV  except  in  .the  oase  of  the  Superiors — ^in 
0h.  ftcXVii.  NO.  cxxxiv.  2  N  the 
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the  hands  of  the  Jesuits ;  the  General  of  the  Jesuits  mooring  Dr. 
Kenny,  Dr.  Kenny  commanding  the  Superior  of  the  Order,  the 
Superior  nominating  the  Directors^  and  all  the  other  Brethren 
being  bound  to  yield  to  them  the  most  implicit  obedience/  as  one 
of  the  chief  virtues  of  their  religious  calling  ?  Again^  it  has  been 
distinctly  stated  that  the  Christian  Brothers  in  Ireland  hove  no 
connexion  with  those  in  France.  We  ask,  when,  fifteen  yean 
ago,  an  attempt  was  made  to  organise  the  system  nHyre  perfecdj, 
did  Ignatius  Barry,  and  Bernard  Dunphy  (a  name  known  to 
parliamentary  committees),  go  to  France?  Did  they  spend  m 
months  in  visiting  the  houses  of  the  Brethren  in  France  ?  Did 
they  remain  for  some  time  in  the  principal  training-hcHise  in 
France?  Did  they  bring  back  with  them,  for  the  institotion, 
books  written  by  Jesuits — religious  devotions  peculiarly  charac- 
teristic of  the  Jesuits — works  kept  in  manuscript,  and  not  printed? 
Especially  are  the  decrees  by  which  the  body  is  secretly  govemetl 
carefully  kept  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Brethren  until  they 
have  taken  the  vows  for  life,  in  the  presence  of  those  only  who 
have  professed  for  life  themselves?  Are  these  decrees  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  shock  even  those  who  find  that  they  are  bound  by 
them  ?  We  would  suggest  also  that  some  inqoiries  might  bo  made 
as  to  exposures  which  have  lately  been  made  in  France  on  tbc 
subject  of  these  Christian  Brothers.  Lastly,  how  is  this  profession 
for  life,  or  the  evasive  profession  of  vows  for  terms  of  years,  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  so-called  Emancipation  Act,  whidi,  undora 
fear  of  Jesuitism,  whether  risionary  and  delusive  or  not;,  did-  pro- 
hibit everything  of  the  kind,  under  the  penalty  of  banishnent 
from  the  United  Kingdom  for  life?* 

Let  us  turn  to  another  institution — the  Society  for  the  FVopaga- 
tion  of  the  Faith.  And  here  also  we  wish  distinctly  to  be  liider- 
stood  as  speaking  upon  information  on  which  we  have  every 
reason  to  rely ;  but  as  suggesting  subjects  for  inquiry,  without 
which,  and  without  further  information,  statements  like  these 
must  fairly  be  open  to  distrust. 

This  Society  has  been  spreading  in  Ireland  and'  in  Enjflalnd 
about  two  years; — its  name  perfectly  innocent  of  Jesoitisni— 
and  nothing  to  excite  observation  but  that  natural  seal  for  pro- 
selytism,  at  which,  when  exhibited  within  our  own  Ghurch, 
Dr.  Doyle  was  so  shocked  and  scandalised.  It  has  nom,  ire 
believe,  extended  through  the  greater  number  of  the  Romish 
dioceses,  and  includes  most  of  their  bishops.  Its  object  ap- 
pears to  be  fourfold.  One  is,  to  raise  by  a  very  canons 
decimal  organization  subscriptions  of  ^  halfpenny  a  week^  for 
the  purpose   of  propagating   the    faith.      These  axe  ccActetpd 
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by  monks^  nuns,  friars,  pious  laymen,  and  priests,  who  are 
mjoined  it  by  their  bishops.  From  one  town,  of  about  10,000 
inhabitants,  is  collected  about  150L  a- year;  from  another,  much 
larger,  about  840/.  These  sums  are  regularly  forwarded  to 
I  committee  in  Dublin,  embracing  the  principal  ecclesiastics  in 
he  country :  they  correspond  with  a  committee  in  Lyons,  and  the 
^mmittee  at  Lyons  with  the  central  committee  in  Rome ;  and  a 
etter  a  few  months  back  was  addressed  to  them  by  the  Pope, 
hanking  them  for  their  efficient  exertions,  and  entreating  the  con- 
innance  of  them.  Another  object  is  to  disseminate  books,  espc- 
rially  the  missionary  tracts  of  the  Jesuits:  a  third,  to  procure 
nasses  and  indulgences  for  the  members :  a  fourth — perhaps  the 
nost  important  of  all — to  carry  out  an  estal)lished  principle  of 
Jesuitism,  and  enroll  a  very  large  number  within  the  outward 
lale  of  the  society ;  holding  them  in  solution,  as  it  were,  by  some 
light,  and  to  common  eyes  imperceptible,  link  of  affinity,  and  yet 
n  a  state  ready  to  be  precipitated  into  the  inner  body,  and  to  co- 
operate with  its  movements,  whenever  this  is  required.  The 
government  of  this  body,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  is  entirely 
inder  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  and  Dr.  Kenny,  here  again,  is 
he  principal  manager.  Here,  again,  though  rules  are  published 
or  Irish  eyes,  the  secret  rules  of  the  committee,  which  are  those 
vf  the  committee  in  Lyons,  are  not  allowed  to  transpire  ;  and  the 
ecret  link  of  Jesuitism  is  to  be  found  in  the  pmmise  of  200 
lays*  indulgence  each  time  that  a  member  repeats  '  St.  Francis 
KsLvier  pray  for  us,*  and  in  the  solemn  celebration  of  the  feast  of 
be  same  St.  Francis,  with  high  mass  and  other  ceremonies,  to 
commemorate  the  establishment  of  the  society,  and  to  stimulate 
is  exertions. 

The  '  Sodality  of  the  Heart,'  as  has  been  abundantly  proved, 
B  another  form  of  Jesuitism,  established  with  the  same  object  of 
kitaching,  unconsciously,  to  that  Society,  by  some  secret  symbol, 
lunbers  who  would  never  be  drawn  directly  into  its  arms ;  and 
he  zeal  with  which  it  is  propagated  through  the  houses  of  the 
i^hristian  Brothers,  and  other  monasteries,  and  even  into  schools, 
Dust  satiisfy  any  inquirer  that  it  has  a  meaning  and  a  purpose  far 
leeper  than  meets  the  eye. 

"Here,  then,  if  these  fact*  are  true — without  alluding  to. the 
ihown  oonnexion'  of  the  Jesuits  with  other  monastic  bodies'  in 
reland,  both  male  and  female — are  distinct  proofs  of  a  secret, 
xtensive,  mysterious  action  of  Jesuitism  upon  the  Roman  Ca- 
bolic  population  of  Ireland— operating  at  the  present  day,  as  it 
u^openfted  from  its  first  establishment,  with  a  craft  and  artifice 
rliith  almost  baffles  detection  and  eludes  opposition*  And— once 
lore  tor  return  ta  those  secret  conspiracies  for  outrage,  which 
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oiTer  such  a  perplexing  problem  to  the  observer  of  Irish  affairs. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that,  like  Jesuitism,  they  l^ave  for  their 
object  the  extirpation  of  the  Protestant  Church ;  like  Jesuitism, 
they  connect  their  religion  with  a  democratical  fanaticism ;  like 
Jesuitism,  they  involve  in  their  trammels  immense  numbers,  wlio 
are  bound  by  a  power  which  they  cannot  see,  but  dare  not  disobey 
like  Jesuitism,  they  are  held  together  by  the  abject  surrender  of 
the  will  to  the  commands  of  an  invisible  superior ;  like  Jesuitism, 
they  have  secret  signs,  which  no  member  will  resist,  and  a  variety 
of  names  to  disguise  the  real  membership  with  it ;  like  Jesuitism^ 
they  terrify  traitors  to  the  cause,  and  punish  them  by  outrage  and 
assassination ;  like  Jesuitism,  they  cease  to  regard  as  crime  what- 
ever contributes  to  the  interest  of  the  body  ;  like  Jesuitism,  they 
employ  all  kinds  of  temporal  weapons  to  secure  temporal  ends, 
under  the  pretence  of  a  spiritual  obligation  ;  like  Jesuitism,  they 
have  continued  under  various  disguises,  but  exhibiting  the  same 
features,  for  years. — Sir  Richard  Musgrave's  accoimt  of  De- 
fenderism,  in  his  History  of  the  Rebellion^  is  the  same  in  all 
essential  points  as  that  of  Ribbonism  at  this  day. — Like  Jesuit- 
ism, they  are  in  the  habit  of  raising  large  sums  by  subscriptions  of 
a  halfpenny  and  a  penny  a  week,  for  which  there  is  no  obvious* 
necessity ;  as,  when  murders  are  to  be  perpetrated,  the  usual 
remuneration  to  the  unhappy  man  who  is  summoned  to  perpetrate 
it  is  scarcely  more  than  a  supper^-or,  as  Mr.  Rowan  states, 
fifteen  shillings. f  And,  like  Jesuitism,  they  stand  in  a  most 
peculiar  relation  to  the  Romish  priesthood,  iu  which  no  other 
body  ever  stood  before.  Let  this  be  remembered,  and  let  the 
history  of  Jesuitism  be  studied,  and  we  ask,  is  it  irrational  fana- 
ticism to  suggest  that  the  Government,  when  inquiring  into  the 
precise  nature  and  origin  of  the  agrarian  outrages  of  Ireland, 
should  bethink  themselves  that  there  is  in  Ireland  such  a  thing  ^ 
Jesuitism?  And  that  although  it  does  not  appear  on  the  face  of 
registers,  it  may  act  not  the  less  powerfully  from  the  mystery  in 
which  it  is  hidden  ? 

We  must  now,  however,  turn  to  another  part  of  this  painful 
subject, — the  nature  of  that  second  branch  of  the  orfi|;anisea  force 
wielded  by  Popery  in  Ireland,  which  is  reposed  in  the  hands 
pf  the  Parochial  Priests,  and  in  which  a  decided  chapge,  not 
without  its  sigoificancc  and  connexion  with  the  preceding  rem^ksi 
hsMS  taken  place  since  the  beginning  of  this  century. 

Our  readers  must  forgave  us  if  we  are  tedious;  but  the  subject 
is  too  large  to  be  treated  briefly,  even  in  a  sketch. 

*  Oiie  fiUct,  indeed,  has  recently-  come  to  our  knowledge,  of  a  purish-miiter  d 
-Ribbonism,  who  bad  no  apparept  means  of  support,  being  in  tbe  receipt  of  diiJ^-«  yim 
from  this  fund.  f  Report  on  Crime. 

It 
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It  IS  evident  that  Popery,  being  Christian,  though  a  perversion 
of  Catholic  Christianity,  and  under  the  appearance  of  rigid  in- 
flexibilily,  leaving  much  of  its  practice  to  be  modified  by  indivi- 
dual character,  may  assume  not  only  a  decent,  and  quiet,  but 
even  spiritual  form,  when  the  turbulent,  avaricious,  and  ambitious 
spirit,  by  which  it  is  too  often  possessed,  is  lulled  for  a  time  by 
circumstances.  It  does  assume  this  form  in  the  many  s:reat, 
and  g(x>d,  and  holy  men,  who  have  lived  within  the  Romish 
Communion,  and  especially  in  the  parochial  clergy  of  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  as,  for  instance,  at  some  periods,  in  France ; 
and,  as  was  stated  before,  there  is  re<ison  to  believe  that  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century  this  was,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  case  in 
Ireland.  Priests  appear  to  have  been  men  of  education,  gentle- 
manly habits  and  associations,  loyal,  orderly,  and  benevolent.  Few 
obstacles  were  oflcrcd  to  attendance  on  Protestant  schools';  servants 
were  permitted  to  attend  family  prayers ;  acts  of  courtesy  and 
kindness,  and  even  more,  were  exchanged  between  themselves  and 
the  clergy  of  the  Church.  The  Protestants  subscribed  largely, 
in  fact  almost  built  for  thcpi  their  chapels;  and  the  landlords  and 
tenants  appear  not  to  have  been  hoslilely  separated,  notwith- 
standing the  mischievous  system  which  prevailed  of  middlemen. 
There  seems  to  have  been  even  some  disposition  to  modify  the 
Papal  part  of  the  system,  and  to  introduce  something  of  the  Gal- 
lican  Liberties — the  first  step  towards  the  cure  of  Popery.  An 
illustration  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  veto,  '  In 
1791,*  says  Mr.  Wyse,*  ^the  English  Roman  Catholics,  anxious 
for  immediate  admission  into  the  pale  of  the  constitution,  at- 
tempted to  establish  a  church  a  la  Utrechfy  independent  of  the 
Roman  see,  but  preserving  the  old  dogmas ;  and  adopted  as  their 
designation  the  significant  name  of  Protestant  Catholic  Dissenters. 
These  opinions  were  embodied  in  an  oath,  which  they  offered  to 
take  in  lieu  of  the  oath  of  supremacy.'  Sir  John  Cox  Hippisley 
seized  these  suggestions  and  matured  them  into  the  project  of  a 
veto  ;  the  plan  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  in  1799  the  Romish 
bishops  of  Ireland  were  induced  to  acquiesce  in  it.  They  agreed 
that  'a  provision  from  government  for  the  clergy  ought  to  be 
thankfully  accepted;'  and  the  proposal  'that  the  crown  might  be 
allowed  such  an  interference  with  the  appointment  of  bishops  as 
might  enable  It  to  be  satisfied  with  the  loyalty  of  the  person  ap- 
pointed/ they  allowed  wfts  'just,  and  ought  to  be  agreed  to.'f 
In  1808,  Lord  Fingal,  according  to  Mr.  Wyse,  'the  sole  delegate 
of  the  [Roman]  Catholics  of  Ireland,'  and  Dr.  Milner,  'the  ac- 
credited agent  of  the  Irish  [Roman]  Catholic  bishops^  gave  sub- 
Btantially  (at  least)  their  assent  to  the  proposition  of  vesting  a 
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negative  on  tlic  nomination  of  [Roman]  CathoKc  bishops  in  tlic 
crown.'  The  whole  '  history  of  this  proceeding,'  says  Mr.  Wyse, 
*  is  still  involved  in  much  obscurity.'  But  one  thing  is  certain, 
that  some  influence^  of  what  kind  no  one  pretends  to  explain, 
compelled  Dr.  Milner  to  retract  his  concession,  roused  a  jiopu- 
lar  movement  in  Ireland  to  condemn  the  proposal,  induced  all 
but  three  of  the  bishops,  originally  subscribers  to  the  resolutions 
of  1799»  to  meet  in  September,  1 808,  and  condemn  them  formally 
— (' whether,' says  Air.  Wyse,  'they  directed  or  followed  the 
people  is  not  quite  clear,'  nor  does  it  matter) — and  induced  them 
again,  in  1810,  to  pass  six  formal  rcsohitions — the  direct  con- 
tradictories of  those  which  had  been  subscribed  in  1799* 

This  sudden  alteration  of  sentiment  is  in  itself  remarkable^  and 
it  might  be  interesting  to  inquire  if  any  of  the  jmrties  who  were 
employed  in  rousing  the  popular  feeling  against  the  veto— (the 
well-known  Dr.  England  for  instance  in  Cork) — ^were  connected 
cither  directly  or  indirectly  with  any  secret  influence  from  anotlier 
quarter.  It  is  equally  remarkable,  but  less  inexplicable,  if  we 
turn  to  some  other  changes,  which  had  during  that  time  taken 
place  in  the  Irish  priesthood.  '  Maynooih,^  says  Mr.  Wyse,  '  began 
to  be  felt  ;'* — Maynooth,  the  curse  of  Ireland — and  when  will 
Englishmen  learn  that  nothing  but  a  curse  can  spring  from  an 
abandonment  of  principle?  This  college,  which  is  allowed  on 
all  hands  to  be  the  scat  and  fountain-head  of  the  mischief,  was 
founded,  in  1795,  under  *  an  Act  for  the  better  Education 
of  Persons  professing  the  Papist  or  Roman  Catholic  Religion.' 
Its  real  object  was  to  take  the  Romish  priests  out  of  the  bands  of 
foreign  influence.  Its  profession  was  to  give  them  a  better  edu- 
cation, as  if  it  were  possible  for  any  religion,  least  of  all  for 
Poi>ery,  to  allow  of,  so-called,  heretical  interference  with  the  edu- 
cation of  its  priesthood. 

At  its  commencement,  we  learn  from  the  evidence  of  the  Rev. 
John  Cousins,  one  of  the  first  pupils,  that,  it  was  conducted  on 
Gallican  principles ;  but  the  Jesuits,  through  the  first  Principal, 
Dr.  Ilussey,!  Dr.  Troy,  Father  Betagh,  Dr.  Murray,  and  Mr. 
Kenny,  soon  procured  access  to  it ;  and  that  it  then  by  degrees 
passed  entirely  into  their  hands,  or  under  their  influence,  can  no 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  203. 

t  T!»e  Digest  will  supj)ly  «ome  information  on  the  subject  of  Dr.  Huney.  See 
especially  p.  S13,  vol.  i.  Fatlier  Betagh  seems  to  have  been  the  principal  rerirer  of 
Jesuitism  in  Ireland,  by  tlie  school  wliich  he  oi»eneil  in  Dublin.  Mr.  Ketuiy,  we 
believe,  who  liail  been  found  by  him  in  a  coaclimaker's  emj)loyment,  was  educated 
there  and  aftcrwardji  scut  al>roail.  Mr.  Detat;!!  is  also  supixised  to  Iiave  been  iiitnisled 
with  the  fii^ids  of  i\ui  Jesuits,  from  wliich  Clongowes  was  purchased;  ithd  it  his 
been  ~ahn  asserted,  with  what  truth  wc  do  not  venture  to  say,  thi^  hc'faad  do  Ihtlc 
influence  ui  the  elevation  of  Dr.  Murray. 

longer 
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loDger  be  doubted.  Any  one  the  least  conversant  with  the  nature 
of  an  Ecclesiastical  establislimcnt  must  know  that  the  directing 
power  of  it  will  ultimately  be  traced  to  the  great  schools  from 
which  the  clergy  are  supplied ;  and  no  one  can  know  anything  of 
Jesuitism,  and  suppose  that  such  a  place  as  Maynooth  would 
long  escape  from  their  intrigues.  By  what  steps  this  change  was 
effected— who  Dr.  Ilussey  wjis,  who  Mr.  Kenny  was — what  con- 
nexion exists  between  Maynooth  and  Clongowcs — and  what  kind 
of  books  are  and  have  been  studied  at  Mavnooth — will  be  well 
worth  inquiry  from  the  legislature.  The  inquiry  which  has  been 
instituted  before  this  was  perfectly  nugatory ; — and  the  regular 
visitation  of  the  college  is>  as  might  naturally  be  supposed,  a  farce. 
But  just  after  the  foundation  of  Maynooth  and  the  consequent 
formation  of  a  nucleus  for  an  ecclesiastical  movement,  distinct 
from  the  parochial  clergy,  a  very  singular  change  comes  over  the 
Romish  bishops.  Dr.  O'Connor"^  himself,  the  same  learned 
Roman  Catholic  clerg}'man  to  whom  we  have  so  often  been 
indebted,  traces  it  again  and  again  to  '  the  private  consistory  of 
Ma}TiootlL'  The  first  indication  of  it  is  a  singular  expression  in 
the  Resolutions  of  1799 — when,  as  Dr.  O'Connor  states,t  'the 
Irish  government  made  a  private  proposal  to  the  trustees  of  May- 
n<x>th  for  an  independent  provision'  for  the  Romish  priests. 
One  of  the  proposals  which  the  bishops  suggested  in  return  was, 
that  in  the  vacancy  of  a  see,  the  '  clergy  of  the  diocese  should 
— not  elect  according  to  the  canonical  authorised  practice,  but 
recommend  a  candidate  to  the  prelates  of  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
vince, who  elect  him  or  any  other  they  may  think  worthy.^  These 
resolutions  were  '  kept  a  profound  secret  ;*  and  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  such  advantage  was  the  in- 
ducement which  opcrate<l  with  the  bishops  to  recommend  the  veto. 
IJy  these  few  words  tlie  power  of  nominating  bishops  was  to  be 
transferred  into  the  hands  of  the  then  bishops ;  and  the  first  step  was 
taken  to  placing  the  whole  parochial  system  under  the  hands  of  tlie 
purely  Popish  and  Jesuit  body,  and  eradicating  the  Gallican  spirit, 
which  was  found  to  be  so  unfavourable  for  the  purposes  of  kgi- 
tation.  About  the  same  time  we  find  the  Irish  bishops  coming 
forward  against  the  Gallican  clergy  in  the  midst  of  their  greatest 
trials  and  nol>Iest  conduct,  and  supporting  the  concordatum  of  Pitis 
VII.  with  Buonaparte.  In  1804  a  pxthlic  avowal  is  made  in 
Lord  Redesdale*s  correspondence  with  Lord  Fingal,  'that  the 
recommendation  of  successors  to  Catholic  bishoprics  in  Ireland, 
is  in  the  bishops  of  the  province.'  In  1808,  Sept.  14,  the  Romish 
biihops  resolve,  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  make  any  alteration  in 
this  practice.     In  1809»  a  proposal  is  made  through  Dr.  Moylan 

*  C<)liniih.\im<«,  frtw/n.  t  ^*'  ^'  ^^^* 
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to  Sir  John  Hippisley,  that  'the  Pope  will  engage  that  na per- 
son shall  be  named  to  anj  Roman  Catholic  vacant  see  in  this 
country  (Ireland)  but  such  as  shall  be  elected  and  presented  1^ 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishops/  who  '  will  engage '  not  to  elect  or 
present '  any  but  loyal  persons.'  In  November,  1809,  an  appeal 
was  made  to  the  Pope  by  the  bishops  of  Connaught-a^inst  Dr. 
Troy  and  Dr.  Reily,  for  '  supporting  the  last  will  of  Dr.  Dillon^ 
[so-called]  Archbishop  of  Tuam»  who  bequeathed  his  dMieese, 
without  consulting  them,  to  Dr.  Kelly/  In  1810>  the  bisho])6 
pass  another  resolution,  tliat  '  the  recommendation  of  us  bishops 
when  concurring  had  been  progressively  advancing  in  weight  and 
authority  with  the  Roman  see;'  and  they  recognise  this  new  prac- 
tice of  confining  the  election  of  bishops  to  themselves^  as  '  being 
in  progress  to  become  a  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  sysU^aen  ;*  they 
add  that  the  choice  of  bishops  '  thus  effectively  originated  a/ul 
was  circumscribed  by  them,  so  far  as  at  least  to  make  it  inacces- 
sible (excej)t  by  their  permission)  to  foreign  temporal  influence.* 
And  thus  it  appears  that  to  obtain  this  power,  taken  from  the 
lower  orders  of  the  clergy,  and  contrary  to  the  canons .  of  the 
Romish  Church,  they  were  first  willing  to  admit  the  veto  from  the 
Crown,  and  when  that  was  inadmissible,  they  threw  themselves  on 
the  Pope,  and  abandoned  all  their  Gallican  and  canonical  prin- 
ciples, receiving  in  return  the  Pope's  full  Ucence  for  all  their 
proceedings. 

*  The  truth  is,'  says  Dr.  O'Connor,  *  that  twcntr-orie  suflVftgun 
bishops  have  entered  into  a  solemn  compact  with  tbe-fom-  archbishops 
of  Ireland,  that  they  the  suffragans  shall  be  allowed  to  bequeath  that 
respective  dioceses  to  whomsoever  they  please,  provided  the  archbisliopi: 
arc  allowed  to  do  the  same ;  and  so  Dr.  Troy  has  hequeatbcxi  Dublin, 
to  a  Mr.  Murray,  Dr.  Dillon  has  bequeathed  Tuam  to  a' Mr.  Ke)ly. 
Other  bishops  also  have  already  elected  their  own  successors^  without 
the  least  reference  to  the  feelings  of  the  subordinate  clergy,  gentry,, oi 
nobility;  and  this  is  styled  canonical  election.  This  is  the  boasted,  this 
the  glorious  spiritual  independence  of  the  Irish  Church  T*  ' 

The  najnes  of  Dr.  Troy  and  Dr.  Murray  have  been,  already 
alluded  to.  As  connected  with  them  the  inquirer  might  pe  re-s 
commended  to  ask — Who  was  Dr.  Troy  ?  Was  he,  ^as. .  J)t, 
O'Connor  says,  '  a  Dominican  friar,  of  the  order  of  tlje  Jloly 
Inquisition,  and  connected  with  Spain  ^f  Who  was  Dr.JKem? 
Mr.  Wyse,  for  one,  will  answer  that  he  was  the  mos^  aci^ifi  ,qi, 
political  agitators — the  Romish  bishops  of  Connaug^t  wil(l  aiji 
another  character  of  him,  which  our  readers  msjy  see  in.t^ijr., 
Appeal  against  his  Election. J     Of  Dr.  Murray  we  have  hfwr^-. 

♦  VoL  i.  p.  12.  t  ColuMbQimi,  No. 7,  ^'JS;   '<"'    " 

{  See  it  in  Columb.  p,  5.  209.     ,        :.':!•;    -.     •••.     _• 
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netbing  already.  His  connexion  with  Mr.  Peter  Kenny,  at 
X  his  assistant  at  Maynooth^  and  subsequently  president  of  the 
mit  College  at  Clongowes,  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  And 
IS  a  clue  may  be  obtained  to  the  origin  of  this  remarkable 
vement,  the  end  of  which  naturally  would  be  to  place  the 
i^sts  at  the  morcy  of  the  Bishops,  and  the  Bishops  at  the  dis- 
tal of  the  Pope,  or  rather  of  that  secret  influence  by  which 

Pope  is  both  supported  and  controlled. 

hTotwithstanding  this  act  of  the  bishops,  in  1814  a  very  active 
vement  seems  to  have  been  made  by  the  priests  in  several  dio- 
es— Dublin,  for  instance,  Ossory,  Cloyne  and  Ross,  Cork,  Dro- 
re,  Meath,  Clonfert,  Limerick,  and  Derry — against  this  usurpa- 
a,  and  against  the  veto  as  tolerated  (the  word,  to  ears  familiar 
h  Popish  principles;  is  very  significant)  by  the  well-known  letter 
^oarantotti.  Quarantotti  was  at  the  head  of  the  Propaganda, 
\  during  the  captivity  of  the  Pope,  assumed  the  management 
Lffairs,  and  seems  to  have  acted  cordially  with  the  Irish  bishops ; 
[fish  bishops,  on  many  other  occasions,  have  been  found  to  act  in 
intaining  a  similar  close  correspondence  with  the  agitating  parly 
Rome,  while  the  clergy  and  nobility  kept  aloof  and  maintained 
ir  loyalty  and  Gallican  principles.  But  the  release  of  the 
pe  seems  to  have  extorted  a  new  movement  from  the  bishops. 
I  the  27th  May,  1814,  they  resolved  that '  Quarantotti*s  Rescript 
i  not  mandatory,'  and  renounced  altogether  any  notion  of  a  veto 
inected  with  the  concession  of  the  Relief  Bill.  This  change 
i  evidently  produced  by  the  restoration  of  the  Pope  and  the 
proved  aspect  of  things.  AVhile  he  was  in  captivity,  they  were 
ling  to  make  as  good  a  bargain  with  government  as  possible. 
icn  he  was  restored  to  freedom,  they  resolved  to  take  higher 
und.  The  bishops  also  arc  in  a  great  degree  dependent  for 
ir  incomes  on  the  priests,  and  this  consideration  too  may  have 
I  its  weight. 

A.t  some  subsequent  period — (when,  precisely,  we  are  not  able 
lay,  and  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  Romish  system  are  so 
Iden  from  sight,  that,  except  on  the  authority  of  their  own 
ters,  it  is  dangerous  to  speak  poeitively)— the  usuqied  power  of 
niii^ting  to  bishoprics  seems  to  have  reverted  again  from  the 
tioipsto  ti^  clergy;  and  these  now,  we  believe,  nominate  three 
'Sdns,  of  whom  one  is  selected  by  the  Pope,  and  generally  the 
tr  on  the  list. 
^11,  it  might  seem,  attempts  were  lo  be  made,  and  they  were 

Utisucdessful,  to  obtain,  through  some  other  means,  the  com- 
iid'  over  the  parochial  priests,  without  whose  co-operation 
n  Jesuitism  could  hope  for  little.  Now,  during  the  above 
rociations  with  the  crown,  was  it  one  of  the  objects  secretly 

•-'   '  settled 
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settled  at  Rome>  '  that,  whilst  with  one  hand  ooncessioas  were 
made  to  the  English  governmejit,  the  Inquisitioa  should  be 
introduced  into  Ireland  in  favour  of  absolute  vicaxial  authority? 
or,  in  words  more  intelligible  to  readers  not  familiax  with  the 
policy  of  Rome,  was  it  now  resolved,  as  a  part  of  that  policy, 
to  break  up  the  parochial  system  of  Popery  in  Ireland ;  to  being 
the  parish  priests  under  the  absolute  control  of  their  liifihops; 
to  place  the  bishops  themselves  under  Vicars  Apostolic,  as 
'  Delegates  of  the  Pope  :*  so  that  the  Romish  Church  in  Ireland 
might  be  converted  from  a  quiet,  wcll-disposod,  religious  oool- 
munity  into  an  active,  turbulent,  overwhelming  force^  in  the  hands 
of  the  moving  power  of  the  Propaganda  ?  And  was  this  to  be 
efTccted  by  introducing  a  branch  of  the  Inquisition ;  such  a  branch 
as  could  be  secretly  established  without  attracting  observation  ? 

In  18 iG,  Dr.  O'Connor  positively  affirms  such  to  be  the  fact* 
His  own  excommunication  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  something 
of  the  kind.     In  1814,  in  a  letter  from  a  Roman  Catholic  priest 
on  the  subject  of  the  election  of  bishops,  many  hints  may  be 
found  of  intentions  to  degrade   the .  parish   priests  ;   of  ^  unsuc- 
cessful  appeals   from  curates  who   had  incurred   bishops'   dis- 
pleasure, to  the  meeting  of  bishops  at  Maynooth;'  of  their  heiag 
forbidden,  under  pain  of  canonical  censure,  to  prosecute  such 
appeals;    of  a  random    'ad  libituTn    power  of  suspension;  of 
meetings  of  clergy  on  the  veto  being  discouraged,  whereas  on 
the  same  subject  in  1799  they  had  been  recommended  'permissu 
superiornm'     In  1821,  Mr.  Monissy,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
publishes  an  express  dcclarati(m  to  the  same  effect ; — ei^posing. 
in  his  own  case,  the  existence  of  a  secret  tribunal,  before  whidi 
ho  was  accused,  and  punished,   according  to  the  method  of  the 
Inquisition,  without  being  confronted  with  witnesses,  or  allowed 
to  make  his  defence;  his  real  crime  being,  that  he  had  oomc 
forward  to  maintain  the  laws,  and  reprobate  the  'rebellious  dis- 
positions' of  a  body  of  *  agrarian  outragisiSj    called  '  Caravats/ 
His  statement  is  entitled   *  A   Development  of  the  Croel  ami 
Dangerous  Inquisitorial  System  of  the  Court  of  Rome  in  Ireland,' 
and  is  well  worth  studying.     In  a  work  before  referred  tOi|  it 
is  distinctly  proved  that  the  Appendix  to  Dens,  circulated*  under 
the   authority  of  Dr.  Murray,   recognises   the  existence   of  .sn 
Inquisition  in  Ireland.     Dr.  Doyle  acknowledges  the  fact  that 
Ireland  is  ^partly  a  m/.f.vion,  and  partly  an  establishment;-  a 
condition  of  things  totally  different   from  the  Galtican  view  of 
the  state  of  Ireland.^      With  this  we  would  couple  the  changes 

*  Part.  vii.  p.  8. 

t  Uomaiiism  as  it  Rnles  in  Ireland,  vol.  li.  p.  290. 

I  See  Fleury,  *  Divcimn  sur  les  Libertc-s  de  FEglife  GalBcanCb* 
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which  have  been  made  in  the  appointment  to  curacies^  by  whidi 
the  whole  body  of  curates  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
bishops  to  shift  about  from  place  to  place  as  he  chooses;  the 
arbitrary  withdrawal  of  faculties  ;  the  refusal  to  collate  priests  to 
parishes^  as  before— holding  them^  as  it  were^  suspended^  with  a 
power  of  dismissal  at  pleasure  ;  a  plan  which,  it  is  stated  in  the 
Eridcnce  before  the  Tithe  Committee,  had  been  adopted  by  Dr. 
Doyle^  and  which  is  also  imderstood  to  be  practised  by  Dr.  Mac 
Hale,  if  not  by  other  bishops.  We  will  add  another  question. 
Were  there  not  secret  bodies,  especially  one  called  '  Thrashers,' 
who  rose  up  about  this  time — ^when  the  parochial  priests,  as  it 
would  seem,  required  coercion — not,  as  usual,  against  the  landlords, 
but  against  the  priests,  threatening  to  reduce  their  dues,  and  often 
venturing  on  violence  to  them : — have  they  been  heard  of  since  ? 

The  inquirers  may  then  proceed  to  ask  a  few  more  questions. 
Is  it  the  present  practice,*  when  the  old  priest  is  unwilling  to 
agitate,  to  attach  to  him  a  coadjutor  of  a  more  violent  character, 
with  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  salary ; — and  to  what  extent  does 
this  prevail  ?  Hare  these  coadjutors  been  multiplied  to  the  num- 
ber of  two,  three,  or  even  four,  in  one  parish  ?  How  are  the 
present  priests  selected  ?  Are  they  drawn  from  respectable,  inde- 
pendent families,  or  from  the  lowest  part  of  the  population; 
picked  out  by  the  priests  from  the  cleverest  boys  in  the  parish- 
schools,  and  recommended  to  the  bishops ;  by  the  bishops  placed  at 

*  Another  Mrlea  of  circunoftaiices  luu  1>een  traced  by  the  diligent  aiid  acute  authors 
of  the  *  Digest  of  Kvideticc :' — 

1.  Id  the  year  17!)5,  they  say  (vol.  i.  p.  314)  the  *  Treatise  on  Theology'  ^inw  piib- 
luhetl  for  the  use  of  the  Mayiiooth  studuiits  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Hussey.*  Of 
this  treatli*  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  give  any  account. 

2.  In  the  year  1797  appeared  the  *  Pastoral  Address*  of  Dr.  Hussev,  then  Roman 
Catliolic  Bishop  of  Watenord,  suggesting  the  tampering  with  the  soldiery. 

9.  In  the  years  1800  and  1604,  societies  of  humble  persons  for  the  ^education  of  the 
Honnau  Catitollc  poor  were  instituted,  and  token  under  tlie  protection  of  the  Pope.  Thje 
nature  of  the  o<lucatioii  which  these  societies  imparted  may  be  inferred  from  Mr. 
I>unphy*s  evidence  (or  rather  his  extreme  unwillingness  to  give  any  evidence  at  all). 

4.  In  1814  the  Jesuit  college  of  Cloiigowes  was  established  for  the  instruotiou  of  the 
gtutxy;  and.  thus  the  education  of  the  Irish  Komau  Catholics  of  the  higher  and  the 
poorer  classes  was  to  become  subservient  to  the  designs  or  wishes  of  the  Pojie. 

5.  In  1816  tracts  exciting  to  sedition,  and  containing  sentiments  of  religious  bigotry 
and  sttperatitioOy  were  widely  circulated;  and  tlie  Rhesnish  Testamnit  was  published 
with  Dr.  Troy  aai>probatiun. 

6.  In  the  year  1822  Friar  Hayes  was  permitted  to  preach  and  publish  his  *  incen- 
tives to  blood  ;^  and  when  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Ribbon  Conspiracy  had  been 
fully  disolosed  to  goveniment,  Dr.  Doylo  published  a  pastoral  addreai^  adviting  the 
■discovered  conspixators  to  desist  frcnn  their  attempts,  but  not  commanding  them  to  de- 
sist, nor  threatenmg  them  with  an  anatliema  if  they  persevered,  and  concluding  widi 
wishingr  fliem,  whaterer  tlieir  determination  may  be,  'peace  and  benediction.* 

7.  And  in  1824  the  same  Dr.  Doyle  informed  the  Government  in  a  published  letter, 
♦Kat  fhey  ought  not  to  depend  on  the  Roman  Catliolic  prelates  or  clergy ;  because,  if 
a  rebellion  '  were  raghfig  from  Carriokfergiis  to  Ci^ie  dear^  •  n»  pielate  would  fulminate 
an  cjtcoBuminiwtiflit^  - '  -  ' 

Maynooth, 
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Ma}Tiootli,  anil  there  educated  almost,  if  not  wholly,  gratuitously— 
that  is,  at  the  expense  of  the  Eftnlish  Proteslani  gocemmentf  Is 
the  system  at  M.iynooth  enlarged,  elevated,  capable  of  expanding 
the  mind,  and  softening  the  heart — or  the  very  reverse  ?  What  has 
been,  and  must  be,  the  result  of  training  up  a  body  of  ecxlesiaslics 
under  the  influence  of  Popery  in  a  preparatory  course  of  educatioD, 
without  association  with  laymen  ?  Compare  the  system  at  Carlow, 
and  other  private  institutions,  and  at  Rf  aynooth.  Is  the  system  at 
Maynooth  one  of  severe  coercion  by  espionage,  by  the  dread  of 
expulsion  without  appeal,  and  without  any  check  on  the  arbitrary 
proceedings  of  the  governor?  As  the  whole  future  prospects  of 
the  student  depend  on  his  admission  to  orders,  is  this  dependence 
suflicient  to  maintain  implicit  obedience,  with  scarcely  any  other 
punishment  ?  Whixt  is  the  course  of  their  studies  ?  Is  it  confined 
to  the  lowest  classical  authors;  to  tracts  on  science  written  by 
professors  of  the  college,  who  were  never  heard  of  beyond  its 
walls ;  and  to  a  system  of  polemical  theology,  in  which  Dr.'DenXj 
even  if  they  dare  not  avow  it,  is  the  standard  book  ofreferenee? 

Are  they  trained  up  in  feelings  of  hostility  to  Protestdnts  and 
to  Englishmen,  and  imbued  with  all  the  falsehoods  respecting 
the  Knglish  Church,  which  are  subsequently  found  to  be  dis- 
seminated by  them  among  the  unhappy  peiasantry  ?  Are  their 
habits  of  life  such  as  would  form  a  body  of  men  who  migtit 
occupy  that  station  among  gentlemen,  which,  both  for  the  peace 
and  cementing  of  society,  and  for  their  own  just  influence  over 
their  flock,  they  ought  to  maintain?  We  arc  not  spealcing 
of  false  refinement,  of  luxuries,  or  comforts,  but  of  those  habits 
of  general  decency,  of  manly  quietnesis,  of  a  just  apprcciiation 
of  their  own  position — elevated  as  Christian  ministers,  lowly  us 
citizens — of  respect  without  serrility,  of  self-confidence  withcnit 
arrogance,  and  of  benevolence  without  weakness,  which  constitiitc 
the  character  of  an  English  or  Irish  gentleman,  whether  bf  the 
laity  or  the  clergy.  Can,  in  fact,  the  Irish  gentry  adndt  them 
generally  to  their  society — as  they  did  admit  the  generation  be- 
fore them  ?  Above  all,  what  hold  have  the  Jesuits  on  Maynootli? 
To  what  extent  prevails  the  Sodality  of  the  HeaH,  or  of  the 
Propauation  of  the  Faith  among  them?  Are  haibits  of  troth 
carefully  inculcated  there  ?  Is  Dr.  Dens  the  rule  of  their  morals? 
If  not,  who  is? 

These  are  questions  bearing  not  only  on  the  acknowledged 
fact  that  an  extraordinary  change  has,  by  some  instrument  or 
another,  been  eflected  in  the  character  of  the  parochial  priests  of 
Ireland — but  also  on  the  suggestion,  that  this  instrument  may 
perhaps  be  no  other  than  what  Dr.  O'Connor  asserts — viz.,  tbe 
same  intriguing   power  which   is  now  efl^ecttially  swaying  tbe 

general 
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g:eneral  machinery  of  Poperj.     Perha])3  in  this  place  the  following 
fact  maj  not  be  without  its  weight. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  Jesuitism,  that,  among  other  means  of  working  on  the  mind 
and  rousing  it  to  the  necessary  pitch  of  fanaticism,  the  Jesuits  lay 
much  stress  on  the  practice  (invented  by  themselves)  of  retreats. 
These  retreats  take  place  annually.  They  continue  for  eight  or 
ten  days,  during  which  the  devotee  is  placed  under  a  system  of 
discipline,  comprising  meditation,  self-examination,  retirement 
from  the  world,  profound  silence,  repeated  devotional  exorcises  : 
and  the  mind  is  heated  and  excited  till  it  becomes  a  plastic  and 
willing  tool  in  the  hands  of  its  spiritual  directors.  These  retreats, 
to  which  the  Jesuits  attach  *  a  value  inferior  only  to  the  gospel,' 
used  to  be  confmed  to  monks,  friars,  and  a  few  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  of  the  laity.  But  within  the  last  few  years  they 
have,  we  understand,  been  extended  to  the  parochial  priests,  and 
the  management  of  them  has  been  especially  committed  by  several 
of  the  Romish  bishops  to  the  Jesuits.  Not  two  years  ago,  in  one 
of  the  principal  moncisteries  in  Ireland,  were  the  whole  body  of 
priests  in  two  dioceses  received  for  one  week,  and  their  coadjutors 
for  the  next — and  did  Dr.  Kenny,  the  head  of  the  Jesuits,  the 
same  who  has  been  so  often  alluded  to  before,  come  down  for  the 
express  purpose  of  superintending  their  spiritual  exercises  ?  When 
it  is  understood  that  these  include  not  only  direct  instruction  from 
the  superintendents,  but  a  confession  on  the  oth  day,  extending  to 
the  whole  life  from  the  earliest  infancy,  and  at  the  close  a  com- 
munication to  the  confessor  of  the  resolutions  formed  during  the 
retreat ;  that  the  books  used  are  written  by  Jesuits ;  that  the  con- 
fessors are  either  Jesuits  themselves,  or  persons  appointed  at  their 
suggestion ;  and  that  there  are  reasons  for  supposing  it  possible 
that  the  confidential  secrecy  of  the  confessional  is  not  held  binding 
upon  priests  in  their  coi^ferences  on  church  matters ;  it  will  not 
be  thought  strange  that  the  influence  exercised  by  the  Jesuits  upon 
the  pupils  at  Maynooth  should  extend  over  them  when  located  in 
parishes ;  and  that,  even  with  the  enormous  power  ])ossesscd  by 
these  parish  priests,  they  should  s^ll  feel  another  influence  above 
tbeini  checking  and  overruling  their  movements. 

And  now  it  might  be  asked,  what  kind  of  parochial  clergy 
prould  be  required  for  the  service  of  the  Romish  Church  in  Ire- 
lanjd» .  vadc^r,  its  pifcsent  circumstances?  ,  L^t  us  pause  a  moment 
tiere. 

That  Church  19  now,  as  it  always  has  been  since  the  invasion  of 

F^^pry.JX/.  struggling  to  obtain  an  entire  dominion  pver  Ireland. 

[t/qannpt  alwujpn^ilus  clafm  wi^hpiijt  fprfediing  the  charter  of  its 

^tei;upe.,  ,  It  never  ha«  ahajodoned  it :  it  never  will.     It  was  tbe 

..^,,,  ,7.  hxerocracy 
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hierocracy  of  Popery  in  Ireland — we  tliank  Dr.  Phelan  for  the 
term — v\hich  brought   over  Henry  to  support  its  own  usurpa- 
tions ; — wbicb,  instead   of  assisting   the  crown  in  civilisiz^  the 
country,  impeded  all  its  plans,  rather  than  strengthen  the  goivem- 
mcnt  '* — which  made  the  accumulatioa  of  enonnoos  reveiraei  Ae 
price  of  treason  to  its  country,  and  wasted  ihem,  not  at  eede- 
siastirs,  but  as  the  worst  species  of  temporal  barons. f     From 
jealousy  against  the  old  Irish  Church,  it  refused  to  co-operatpivith 
Edward  I .  in  admitting  the  Irish  within  the  pale  to  the  benefit  of 
English  laws,  even  when  most  humbly  petitioned  for.;|;     Though 
the  spiritual  peers  in  parliament  outnumbered  all  the  temporal 
peers,  and  constituted,  in  fact,  the  chief  ]K)wer  in  the  realm,  thej 
did  nothing  fur  its  good.     To  shake  off  the  yoke  of  England, 
they  rebelled  for  Bruce,  and  were  only  checked  by  the  inflnence 
of  the   English,   wiio  occupied  the  archiepiscopal  sees.     They 
'  crossed  and  bearded  Edward  III.'  §    They  sanctioned,  by  their 
votes  and  anathemas,  the  notorious  statute  of  Kilkenny,  in  which 
the  very  dress,  name,  language,  poetry,  even  animals,  belonging 
to  a  race  deeply  religious,  and  attached  to  their  ancestors  and 
their  country,    were  denounced  as  objects  of  abhorrence  both 
to  God  and  man  ;  and,  again,  their  motive  was||  jealousy  against 
the    ancient    Irish    Church,   which    refused   to   reoogsiise   the 
supremacy  of  Rome.     They  refused  taxes,  indulgednit  outrages, 
till,  in  a  general  privilege  of  pardon,   granted  to  the    Earl  of 
Ormond,   1376,  we  find  them  excluded  from  it.^       In  Henry 
V.*s  reign  they  are  named  as  '  rebels.'**     In  Edwaird  I  V.'s  reign 
more  symptoms  are  found  of  their  disobedience^  and  at  the  same 
time  of  their  habits  of  ruling — as  they  now  rule — the  unhappj 
people,  by  their  curse-W  Against  Henry  VII.  they  openly  re- 
belled, to  place  Simnel  on  the  throne.     During  all  this  time  we 
are  told  by  their  own  writers  that  the  Irish  had  been  living  in  tbc 
most  loyal  submissivencss  to  their  Church  (it  is  their  conststat 
boast) ;  and,  as  the  same  writers,  among  them  Dr.  Doyle,  confess, 
they  had  beneath  this  rule  become  '  ferocious,  cowardly,  cdnaittg) 
astute,  cruel,  strangers  to  honesty  and  truth.' 

That  it  was  not  so  much  the  religious  spirit  of  the  laity— a  false 
assumption  common  to  all  periods  of  Irish  history — ^but  the  am- 
bition of  the  hierocracy,  which  roused  Ireland  so  often  to  Tebellionj 
is  proved  by  the  readiness  with  which  the  Irish  chieftains  took  the 
oath  of  supremacy  to  Henry  VIII.,  and  promised  to  ^aimihilhte 
the  usurped  primacy  and  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,*  in 

.!■  ....  ■  111.,  I  .1  ■■  11  III!  — ^id^  I   ■^ 

*  Ta>1uim1,  vol.  li.  p.  60.         f  Pbelaii's  Policy  of  tlie  Oiurak  of  Romt,  p.:73; ' 
X  V\w\ax\,  p.  84.       $  SneiiMr,  State  of  Ireland.      ||  Cox,  p.  310..  ^  lb.  p.  131 
**  *■  All  archbiAlio^M,  biiboi)!)  abbot*,  aiid  prion  of  the  Iriab  uatioii,  rAtb  to  tlie 
Kiug.* — Ck)Z|  p.  Idl.  ft  Xielaud,  voL  ii.  p.  56. 
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defiance  of  the  utmost  efforts  made  by  the  Roman  pontiff  to  hold 
Ahem  in  obedience.  Under  Elizabeth^  at  the  very  time  when  the 
great  body  of  Roman  Catholics  was  submitting  willingly  to  the 
changes  introduced  ;  when  multitudes  of  the  priests  and  even  the 
majority  of  the  bishops  exercised  their  functions  according  to  the 
reformed  ritual  j  at  that  very  time  the  Queen  was  excommuni- 
cated, her  life  exposed  to  conspiracies,  her  kingdoms  made  over 
to  Spain ;  every  inflammatory  engine  applied  to  rouse  Ireland  to 
rebellion  ;  and  all  the  'dismal  and  horrible  eff<?cts'  developed — to 
use  the  language  of  Cox — of  that  mission  by  which,  as  the  gn^eatcst 
and  worst  of  curses,  Robert  Waudiope,  one  of  the  three  contem- 
porary archbishops  of  Armagh,  brought  in  the  Jesuits.  If  the 
nobles  joined  in  the  rebellion,  it  was,  says  Sir  John  Carew,*  not 
from  religion : — '  Let  no  man  be  deceived,  for  ambition  is  the  true 
and  undoubted  cause.'  In  James  I.'s  time  there  was  the  same 
rebellious  spirit,  though,  under  the  tutoring  of  the  Jesuits,  it 
worked  secretly,  and  made  its  way  by  taking  advantage  of  the  libe- 
rality of  the  crown,  by  establishing  itself  insensibly  in  the  king- 
dom, and  by  parliamentary  manoeu^Tcs,  '  supported  by  a  Catholic 
association,  and  a  Cathohc  rent.'  Then  came  the  Great  Rebel- 
lion ;  the  conduct  of  the  priests  under  Rinuncini ;  the  movement 
subsequently  stirring  whenever  there  were  hopes  of  a  foreign  war, 
—the  overtures  to  a  connexion  with  America,  and  France, — ^in 
all,  the  separation  from  England,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  Romish  hierocracy,  as  independent  masters  of 
Ireland, — being  the  real  and  only  object:  now  suspended,  accord- 
ing to  the  bull  of  Gregory  X 1 1 1 ., '  till  the  public  execution  may  be 
had  or  made ;'  now  openly  avowed ;  now  prosecuted  by  violence  ; 
now  by  the  stratagems  of  Jesuitism ;  now  under  the  mask  of  libe- 
rality;  now  with  barefaced  persecution;  now  in  connexion  with  ttfr- 
bulent  nobles ;  now  with  Presbyterian  demagogues ;  *  now  with  the 
-Irish  as  their  soldiers ;  now  with  foreign  invaders ;  now  through 
the  perjuries  of  clients ;  now  by  the  sword  of  an  O'Neil ; — aban- 
doned at  once  the  moment  law  was  enforced,  and  justice  exerted 
against  it ;  raised  up  with  increased  arrogance  and  clamour  at 
e\'cry  concession  and  indulgence.  Such  l>as  been  the  uniform 
history,  not  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland — for  we  are  not 
speakmg  of  the  laity — but  of  the  leaders  of  the  Popish  priesthood 
in  Irelsmd,  when  fitting  opportunities  occurred,  especially  since 
the  management  of  the  Jesuits  began ;  and  as,  in  all  other  periods, 
to  gain'  one  and  the  same  end,  they  have  adopted  various  means 
most  fitting  for  their  purpose,  so  they  have  now  invented  a  most 

efiident  instrument  for  the  times  out  of  a  parochial  clergy. 

--  ■     ■  ■        ■  -  -  -  ■     ... 

*  Desiderata  Curiuta  HlbeniiiiB^  vol*  i.  p.  v'u 
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To  understand  this,  let  08  connder  the  poiitiaa  which  this 
papal  hierocracy  now  occupies.  It  has,  on- the  <Mie  nde,  a  tost, 
untutored,  impoverished,  depressed  popalatioa-< — iflflammable, 
gregarious,  'easily  following  the  roligk>n  of  theif  lords.;-**.  &ifl 
of  natural  intelligencer  inquisitivei  deeply  religio<ts**^ini3^ufld  with 
good  prejudices,  easily  led  by  kindness,  and  thystUlg'fur.ediieation. 
On  the  other  side  is  an  >active,  zealous>-  pure,  JaiHipleHiialded 
Church,  which,  though  persecuted,  has  not  been-wcakdnBd;  and 
which  is  actively  engaged  in  its  duty — in  doing  whal  ii^  MAftiplaoed 
to  do  both  by.  God  and  its  country «  and  endeavouring:  to  wui  bver 
the  nation  to  truth  from  wh^t  Englishmen  will  OKXt'i^ntUretD  ckny 
i&  a  lamentable  and  fatal  error.  With  ihis  Chm-oh  «re  noiw^bcijgia- 
ning  to  co-operate  a  consldoitable  body  oflandlordsht-ntniaj  he 
slowly  indeed  and  partially-— ^  it  may  bo  with  Uieir  eyes  ^ust 
awakening  to  the  folly  of  encouFagkig,  as  tbeir>  .fathers  did,«iihe 
growth  of  a.  hostile  religion  in  order  to  swell  .tiieiB:.ittnt»:dt  ikeir 
votes ;  but  inspired  with  a  spirit  of  lo^'alty  and  ib^erolendel/aml 
we  really  believe,  to. no  little  extent  with  the  piety,  which*! they 
witness  in  their  clergy.  Once  let  the  landlords  arid  vthQiJcIergy 
combine,  and  if  this  be  an  enlightened  age,  and  Popery. is  ien:4iv. 
neither  of  which  will  be  denied  by  the^^dvocates  of.ailiberal 
policy.  Popery  must  Call — and  Ireland  be  converted.  •  rLandlards 
therefore  must  be  thwarted,  and  intimidated — and-  the.Ghuidi, 
cither  by  assassination,  or  terror,  or  starvation^  or .  a  legic^aliTe 
process,  be  crippled  and  silenced.  But  this  is  not. alii  ..Tfvs 
other  bodies  are  still  standing  almost  neutral— but  either  of  tfaM» 
by  joining  the  Church  and  the  landlords,  would  efljeetoally-'^ve 
them  the  victory.  The  government  of  the  empire. is.  one,  foi 
the  public  opinion  of  Protestants  the  other  ;-'^t^rrify  or  ckijolotthi 
one,  and  Wind  the  other — and  the  triumph  of  Pc^iy  will  -b* 
comparatively  €«isy.  .    .        r:.. 

Now  every  one  of  these  purposes  is  to  be  attained,  hy.  mmof 
up  a  body  of  priests  who  will  hold  the  populatioa  in  their  bai^ 
to  be  swayed  to  and  fro  as  a  sort  of  political  bludgem;  jrdsdjf 
for  outrage  and  murder  at  the  will  of  that  hiddeh  pover  which  is 
struggling  to  reconquer  Ireland — who  will  goad i  the  •  jieaaaottf 
into  hatred  and  fear  against  their  landlords*:  the  deigy^  afM| 
the  Sassenach — who  will  now  parade  them  in  vast.ftumdlttt^ 
masses,  or  organised  as  in  the  'Temperance'  procestecAui-i— now 
herd  them  under  the  horsewhip  to  the  hustings  aiid  regiatratioQ 
courts  — now  marshal  them  in  secret  conspiracies-— now  keep  them 
restless  and  excited  by  rumours  of  massacres,  and  rebdlionl^  lusd 
the  recovery  of  confiscated  lands— *and,  lastly,  let  lak  remi 
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while  anA  hand  secretly  ororanises  and  infuriates  them  to  outfa^e^ 
will  with  the  other  ostentatiously  soothe  and  aflfect  to  restrain  them  ; 
commanding  them  to  evade»  but  forbidding  them  to  violate  the 
law;  that. the  eyes  of  the  Government  may  be  blinded — and  ends 
may  be  gained  by  threats  which  never  could  b^  gained  by  open 
force-«*-or^  if  attempted  by  forcc^  would  hazard  not  only  the  lives 
of  the  people,  to  which  demagogues  seem  wonderfully  indifferent^ 
but  the  lives  of  the  demagogues,  of  which  they  are  pre-eminently 
and  most  discreetly  careful. 

This  is  the  use  and  object  of  the  present  race  of  Popish  priests 
in  Ireland.  Terror — ^terror  in  every  part — terror  over  the  land- 
lord, terror  over  the  clergy,  terror  over  the  Government,  terror 
over  England,  and  terror  over  the  Irish  peasantry.  It  is  the  reign 
of  terror  in  Ireland  into  which  the  Enylish  people  are  bound  to 
inquire  ;  and  here  commences  the  chief  difficulty. 

If  Englishmen  once  understood  the  real  nature  of  the  influence 
by  which  the  Popish  priest  of  this  day  rules  his  flock,  the  rest 
would  be  easily  seen.  But  those  who  best  know  the  truth  despair 
of  bringing  this  home  to  the  understanding  and  conviction  of  any 
who  have  not  personally  visited  Ireland.  That  it  is  afiection, 
veneration,  moral  influence,  the  sympathy  of  birth,  personal  kind- 
ness, constant  association,  is  the  prevailing  opinion  in  Ei^land;— - 
ami  witnesses  will  not  be  believed  who  set  these  aside  at  once, 
and  gfive  a  very  different  answer, — Fear,  But  witnesses  who  de- 
scribe Ireland  as  it  really  exists  must  expect  to  meet  with  incre- 
dulity, and  must  patiently  submit  to  it. 

That  the  people  are  bound  to  their  priests  by  some  extraordi- 
nary faxcinatien — no  one  denies.  But  let  us  consider  for  a  mo- 
ment.  It  cannot  be  an  intellectual  conviction  of  the  doctrines  of 
their  religion,  for  that  they  are  deeply  in  want  of  instruction  is 
sufficiently  attested  by  the  avowed  need  of  a  national  education. 
Neither  u  it  the  moral  influence  of  character.  Let  impartial 
inquirers  examine  what  is  the  character  of  the  priests  in  general, 
and  what  the  opinion  entertained  of  them  by  the  people. 

For  instance,  have  the  people  confidence  in  their  honesty? 
When  they  send  money  from  abroad,  when  they  receive  their 
pensions,  when  they  appoint  executors  to  their  wills,  when  they 
deposit  money  in  the  care  of  others,  when  they  wish  to  have  mat*> 
ters  settled  by  arbitration — Do  they  trust  their  priest  ?  Do  tliey 
not -with  wonderfid  unanimity  distrust  him?  Do  they  not  recur 
ardinqrily,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  their  Protestant  clergyman 
and  ihmr  Protestant  landlord? — (we  speak  of  the  general  feeling 
throughout  Ireland) — and  when  asked  why  they  do  noi  have 
recotote  to  their  priest-^is  it  not  the  answer,  that  the  priest  would 
cbesl  them ;  or,  more  delicately,  that  they  cannot  trust  him  ? 
VOL.  LZVII.  NO.  cxxxiv.  2  o  Will 
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Will  persons  familiar  with  Ireland,  and  unbiassed  by  partjr,  ques- 
tion the  accuracy  of  this  statement  ? 

Upon  the  same  principle,  the  influence  exerted  by  the  priest  is 
noty  as  M.  de  Beaumont  has  so  strangely  found  persons  to  assure 
him^  and  has  so  infelicitously  published, — ^tbe  influence  of  chari^. 
That  it  was  so  in  the  last  century  is  highly  probable ;  but  if  one 
fact  is  more  notorious  than  another  in  Ireland,  it  is  that  tjbe  pre- 
sent race  of  priests  take  everything  they  can,  and  give  nothing. 

Will  Parliament  inquire  whether  any  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  priest's  dues  since  the  tithes  were  taken  off  the  occupier  ? 
Does  the  priest  in  many  parts  now  exact  two  flukes,  or  twenty 
sheaves,  from  each  head  of  a  family,  instead  of  ten  ?    Have  active 
agents  of  noblemen  been  compelled  to  resist  this,  and  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives  ?   What  is  the  price  at  which  extreme  unction  and  other 
rites  of  the  Church  are  now  sold  ?     Is  it  customary  to  administer 
them  without  their  being  sold  ?     Are  the  Irish  peasants  afiraid  to 
improve  their    external  condition  from  fear  of  additional   ex- 
tortions ?    What  are  stations,  and  why  has  Dr.  Ryan,  the  Romish 
bishop  in   Limerick,  just  now  prohibited  the  feastings  wliich 
took  place  in  them  ?      What  are  now  the  fees  for  marriages  ?    Is 
such  a  fact  as  this  common,  that  a  priest  will  separate  a  married 
couple  on  the  plea  of  one  of  the  parties  being  either  a  Protestant, 
or  having  been  seduced,  or  being  too  nearly  related  according  to 
the  Romish  canons,  and  will  then  engage  to  remarry  them  on  the 
payment  of  a  heavy  fine — eight  guineas,  for  instance  9    Will  they 
ask,  if  it  is  not  a  proverb  in  Ireland  that  *  there  is  no  luck  in  a 
priest's  money  ? ' — and  whether  a  dress  like  a  priest's  be  not  the 
best  of  all  preservatives  against  the  importunity  of  beggars  ?   And 
then  it  should  also  be  asked  what  is  the  conduct  of  the  landlords 
and  the  clergy,  whose  doors,  M .  de  Beaumont  asserts,  can  never 
be  approached  by  the  poor,  while  travellers  who  are  staying  within 
those  doors  will  scarcely  be  able  to  come  out  without  meeting 
some  miserable  object  waiting  to  be  relieved  ? 

But,  we  are  told,  this  influence  of  the  priest  is  the  result 
of  social  and  religious  communication! — Undoubtedly^  as  to 
the  social  point,  the  priest  has  access  to  the  cabins  of  the 
peasants  at  all  hours.  Undoubtedly  he  does  mix  with  them 
upon  terms  of  more  intimacy  than  the  clergy  of  the  Church. 
He  is  one  of  themselves;  sprung  from  them,  bred  up  in  the 
same  habits — very  often  (O,  when  will  the  Irish  Churdi  and 
the  English  government  understand  the  value  of  this !)  speak- 
ing the  Irish  language! — and  the  first  to  undertake  their  cause, 
and  identify  himself  with  their  views,  whenever  a  landlord 
is  to  be  thwarted — or  a  magistrate  bearded  on  the  bench-— or  a 
criminal  to  be  extricated  from  the  law — or  a  tenant  to  be  kept 
ih  possession  of  his  land — or  a  clergyman  to  be  resisted— or  tmy 

other 
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other  work  to  be  done  in  which  the  spiritual  power  can  safely 
Le  brought  to  bear  against  the  Sassenach  or  the  Church.  So  also 
— for  facts  must  be  stated  plainly,  however  certain  to  bo  regarded 
as  caricatures  and  exaggerations — if  by  religious  communication  is 
meant  the  performance  by  them  at  stated  times  of  the  rites  of  their 
Church  in  an  unknown  tongue — the  delivery  of  a  short  address 
(called  a  sermon),  enforcing  the  payment  of  dues,  or  denouncing 
individuals — ^the  celebration  of  mass — the  confession — extreme 
unction — the  blessing  the  holy  clay  to  be  put  into  the  coffins  of 
the  dead^  that  their  souls  may  not  be  risked  by  their  bodies  lying 
in  ground  polluted  with  the  corpses  of  Protestants ; — if  it  means 
the  saying  masses  not  only  for  the  dead,  but  in  boats  when  first 
launched,  for  a  good  take  of  herrings — for  sick  cows  and  horses 
and  pigs ! — to  prevent  tlie  fish  from  forsaking  a  bay  over  which  a 
Protestant  corpse  had  been  carried ; — if  it  means  blessing  a  house 
to  drive  away  fairies  and  goblins — writing  orations  or  verses  from 
St.  John's  Gospel  to  hang  round  the  neck  of  children,  as  a  charm — 
drawing  up  amulets  as  protections  for  cattle — hearing  confessions^ 
and  pronouncing  absolution  at  the  rate  of  ten  minutes  for  each 
case — (Mr.  Mathison  gives  this  calculation  from  their  own  state* 
ments) — then  indeed,  we  freely  confess,  that  religious  communi' 
cation  has  very  much  to  do  with  the  influence  of  the  priests. 
But  by  religious  communication,  we  mean  the  watchful,  anxious 
solicitude  of  a  clergyman  for  the  real  spiritual  interest  of  souls 
committed  to  his  care — the  fatherly  correction,  the  gradual 
development  of  principles  and  feelings,  the  consolation^  encou- 
ragement, enlightenment  of  the  conscience,  the  reading  by  sick 
beds,  the  prayers  in  the  hour  of  death,  the  seizure  of  every 
occasion  to  put  the  truth  of  God  into  men's  minds,  and  the 
love  of  God  into  their  hearts.  And  once  again,  we  intreat  the 
Knglish  public — on  whom,  humanly  speakings  the  question 
now  rests,  whether  the  unhappy  peasantry  of  Ireland  shall  be 
rescued  to  the  Church  or  be  abandoned  to  Popery — to  inquire 
how  ihuch  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  ministrations  of  the 
Romish  priests,  as  they  at  present  exist?  We  do  not  say  there 
are  not  many,  very  many  exceptions ;  God  forbid  that  any  body  of 
men  should  so  utterly  have  fallen ! — ^but  we  speak  of  them  gene- 
rally. And  when  such  a  suggestion  is  met  by  the  pathetic  and 
imposing  descriptions  of  the  nightly  journey  of  priests  in  cold  and 
darkness,  at  all  seasons,  and  on  every  call,  to  administer  the  conso* 
lations  of  religion  to  the  sick  and  the  dying — let  it  be  understood 
that  this  consolation  is  simply  the  rite  of  extreme  unction^  which 
is  never  performed  till  hope  has  vanished — that  it  is  rarely  per« 
formed,  even  in  the  poorest  case,  without  either  money  in  hand  or 
a  pledg^.  of  payment— (^.^  .&.,  lO^.j   I5s.,  QOs.^  30«y  occur  in 
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cases  no^  before  us) — -that  tlie  priest  dare  i»t  wiihliolcl  it, 
-  because  the  people,  belieoing  that  walcaiion  dependt^  ^n  ily  will 
ti«)t  tolerate  a  denial,  and  Dr.  Dens  himself  allows  it  to  them  '  as 
a  right/  These  thing^s  are  hard  to  speak  of--^hejr  are  yery  pain- 
fal  to  hear,  painful  to  believe.  But  again  and  again  it  muBt  be 
repeated^  that^  unless  the  eyes  of  the  English  piiMic  are  opened  to 
the  truth,  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  Ireland  itself/  ud  with 
Ireland  the  English  empire,  and  with  the  EngUsh  empire  all  the 
great  interests  of  mankind,  spiritual  as  well  as  political,  which 
are  dependent  on  it,  will  be  sacrificed  to  that  abused  delicacy 
with  which  Popery  is  now  treated  and  described. 

Where  then,  if  neither  in  the  intellect  nor  the  heart,  does  the 
influence  of  the  priest  rule  ? 

First  of  all,  in  that  deep,  secret,  mysterious  dread  of  superna- 
tural agency  which  penetrates  the  Irish  character^  In  England**- 
civilised,  reformed,  enlightened  England — from  ^hich  railways, 
and  newspapers,  and  spinning-jennies  have  banished  ghosts,  gob- 
lins^ fairies,  and  the  belief  of  everything  unseen  by  scnse-^-we 
cannot  comprehend  the  hold  which  superstition  (we  call  it  super- 
stiticm,  not  sts  if  its  root  did  not  lie  deep  in  Irndt  and  good  aCMv 
tion)  possesses  over  the  Irish  peasant.f  A  curse  with  him  is  now, 
aAd  has  be(^n  from  the  very  beginning,  the  most  power&il  of 
chtfrnis.  Tara  ilOO  years  ago  was  rendered  the  waate  it  now 
is  by  a  prie^fn  curse,  and  every  page  of  their  historj*  is  fulL  of 
similar  facts.  It  has  a  living  power  with  the  irisfaman^  and  a 
blessing  even  from  the  beggar  is  worth  the  risk  of  «tanraitiiin.:^ 

He 

<   ■ 

' -        •  * 

^  '  WYuit  (lid  yoii  believie  in'  fsaid  a  friend  to  an  mt^igent  yoim^ convert) j  ^  heSdn 

you  were  converted  to  Ike  Churobf  •  ♦  I  believed  in  piypr^^.W';  What  4*4  T^V;;^" 

*lieve  )m  could,  daf    *  3ave  ine,!-r*  How  V    *  I)y  anointing  pe.^   A  better  sumn^ry  of 

the.  BtA^  of  l^ope^  iii  Ireland  could  scarcely  be  gfv^n.     Hie  necessity  6t  ^i^tnme 

uncHon'is  io'^keenly  felt,  that  in  iriaiids  wheref  ordiiKuily  thf  priest  *  never  •  eomei  but 

tivi(iea,y«air  iOreoeivehii'daeB)  when,  in  oouie^ence  of  the  •urf,lie  oaiuiui  land  to 

iSClpWii|tar,1|he  rite,  they  pat  the  dying  man  into  a  boat^  and  carry  him -ten  miiet  to  itte 

mainland.    The  operabon  is  csdled  preparing  them  for  death.'    Ah  omllsiokf 'ofit 

'^eii  fjrb^'  atclderit  pluiiges  the  ^urvivhug  tWnuy  iit  tlie"  deepest  ^flUotion. "  iSik  :per- 

4attbkafSe  Quiets liie.coiisdience  pf  ike  moat  guilty  ^rimiual.    ^JUa  f^K  ^.  bo m^  caul 

save  you?'  wa   '*  *       '        '"'^  *  "*■"'  ^    ""  "^  ' 

.  nuivement  int 

.  mittiugthepa 

.  i^inhapmr  peasant.  . 

.  ,t  We  cauuotspeaV  of  tlie  Irish  peasant  without  alluding  t6  the  minry  1i{;htarwMk> 
of  literature  which  have  recently  portrayed  his  character.  Bat  wb  hope  to  retwm  to 
this  more  agreeable  part  of  the  subject,  and  devote  some  space  to  it.  Two  of  Ihe  nttst 
pleasing  are  entitled  *  Rambles  in  the  SouUi  of  Irellmd  by  Lady  Chotttfiton' '(^  voU 
1889) ;aud' Home Sbetches/  &c., by  the  same  Lady,  (3  vols.  IBll) ;  and  it  iino Kttk 
«ati«li^u:tiou.that  volumes  marked  at  once  by  so  much  talent  and  rclAuetiieDt,  and  hy» 
muob  kind  and  affectionate  iuterest  for  Ireland,  should  have  been  written  by,  w^  heVieft, 
an  Englishwoman..  But  JLady  Cliatttnrton  must  not  hope  to  escape  fVom  ilg'ftt  a  tMe. 
I  This  popiilar  feeling  will  in  fact  completely  neuttalii^  th^actidu  df'tte  pwr^lMPfi 

to 
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Ho  bows  down  willingly  to.  man  as,  the  inini3ter.of  G<;mlI.     He 

sees  a  supernatural  agency  and  a  sacxamental  ineaning  in.ov^ry 

tiling.     He  has  never  yet  been  Jfeiised  tQilinQ.w  an^l  exeicfi^  a|i 

independent  strength  either  of  intellect.or  of  arm*  aqd  he  tfaroH*« 

himself  willingly  and  gladly^  and  with  all  the  warmth  aiyl  <^nfi- 

doncey  and  cowardice,  and  thoughtlessncsg  of  a.chilj;lK;UndQr  .any 

one  who  professes  to  be  his  master. .    Woidd .  put  readers,  l^lievp 

that,  among,  the  groat' mass  of  the  Irish  peasantiy^tl^eywopldfimd 

such  a  creed  as  this  :-«^that  the  priest,  when  in  H19  .ye^.tmkvts 

AT  THE  ALTAR*^(this  must  be  reiBembered)*--can  bless,ai)diCm;sa 

as  God ;  — that  he  can  work  miracles,  and  does  .work*  fiiiraclQS,, as  in 

healing  the  sick — (hundreds  of  such,  cases  are  circulated  thrpugii  the 

country,  and  believed,  though  the  parties  Ucaleddonotappf^ar).;— - 

that  he  can  turn  men  into  animala,  birds,  assf^s^amd  s^en^^h-nan 

fix  them  to  the  spot  ;^^^  can  make  borns  grow  out  Qf  their  beads  ;*:rr- 

tbat  Father  Mathew  also  works  ouracles-^tbat  bi^. modal  i»  a 

remedy  against  sickness;    that  it  driven  aw^y  ill-luck.;,  tbat,  it 

rescues  persons  ^even  from  the  doors  of  hell :' — that  th^  bishqpB 

indii'idually,  in  the  words  of  their  catechisms*. are  not  oply  i^bat 

bishops  are,  ambassadors  of  God,  '  but  personate  God  biniself 

on  earth,  and  are  worthily  called  not  only  angels,  but  gods  also  ;**^r— 

and  that,  when  the  priest  is  in  %hB  confessional,  \  he  is>  as  it.  we^e^ 

God ;'  '  what  he  hoars,  he  hears  not  as  man  but  GQ<},*i—and  thefe- 

fore  he  '  knows  it  only  €is  God,*  and  may  swear,  without  peijury, 

'  I  know  nothing,'  'because  the  word.  1/  as  Dr.  Dens  explains  Jt, 

(vol.  vi.   p.  0,19)  'restricts  to  knowledge  acquired  by.bim.^u 

man  ! ! ! 

Is  in  fact  Popery  in  Ireland  the  adoration  of  a  priest  ?  And  is 
this  the  answer  frequently  given  by  the  unhappy  peopl^.whcn 
asked  whom  they  worship,  '  My  priest  is  my  God  T 

Now  let  such  notions  as  these  be  supported  by  the  principle  of 
*  implicit  faith ;'  by  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion,  which  attributes  to  the  priest  a  complete  miraculous  power, 
subversive  of  all  the  evidence  of  the  senses ;  by  the  mystery  of  the 
cimfessional  generally,  which  places  any  man,  but  espeaally  an 
Irishman^  completely  at  the  mercy  of  his  priest,  f  Let  such  notions, 

,1  ,  --      —  — — — f--  '  ~  -  - 

to  little  do  our  present  leeislators  undersfaiid  the  materials  with  which  thejr  pttfpote  to 
deal.  Without  vagnincy-laws  workhouses  are  useless.  But  YagneiiicT-licwB  cannot  be 
•uforced  when  Use  people  will  not  refute  to  give^aud  llie  Irish  will  not  refine  their 
potalp  10  long  a*  the  beggar  has  a  blessing  to  give  in  return,  or  a  curte  to  denounce  on 
the  relun). 

*  ■■  We  a^  (feting  from  the  Catechism  set  forth  !)▼  the  Conncil  of  Trent,  and 
acknowledged  by  the  Romish  bishops  to  Ite  a  decisive  authority,  without  appeal. 

f  |t  is  a.remaikabh;  peculiarity  in  their  character  thatdiey  'liecome  perfect  slaves 
o  a  person  who  is  acquainted  with  their  guilt.*,  We  have  heard  a  clergvnian  of  our  mrn 
Church  aaKTt  that  au  Irishman,  who  had  once  in  confidence  coofeswd  a  crime  to  hhn, 
Vf^et  cams  iatq  .his  ytvmvai^  aftenraidi  without  tremblini^  fttm  head  to  fbot.         ^ 
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in  place  of  being  discouraged  and  combated,  be  stadiously  encou- 
raged by  the  priest,  and  pushed  to  the  utmost  extravagance.  Let 
the  poor  peasantry  hear  every  Sunday  of  the  power  of  the  priest's 
curse !  Let  a  mark  be  set  upon  the  man  who  offends  a  priest — so 
that  he  becomes  an  outcast  from  society ;  that  the  most  tremendous 
civil  consequences  of  spiritual  excommunication  are  brooglit  down 
upon  him  for  the  most  trivial  act— precisely  such  as  are  enforced 
upon  heretics  by  the  authorised  formularies  of  popery ;  *  that  his 
neighbours  refuse  to  speak  to  him ;  that  his  property  is  left  exposed 
to  all  kinds  of  injury,  because  there  is  no  wrong  in  wrong'mg 
a  man  who  is  a  rebel  against  the  Pope ;  that  even  Just  debts 
are  refused  to  be  paid  on  the  same  grmind  ; — ^that  wives  will  be 
brought  to  curse  their  husbands,  on  their  bare  knees,  as  devils, 
and  worse  than  devils;  that  parents  will,  at  the  command  of 
the  priest,  turn  their  children  out  of  doors  to  starve;  husbands 
separate  from  their  wives  —  brothers  hire  ruffians  to  assault 
their  brothers ;  buying  and  selling  be  interdicted,  and  the  victim 
be  abandoned  to  starvation.  Let  the  injunction  of  the  Achill 
priest — whom  Dr.  Mac  Hale,  with  thirteen  other  priests,  came 
over  to  the  island  to  support — ^be  reconunended,  and  the  Irish 
peasants  be  ordered,  '  if  such  condemned  persons  come  to  them  in 
the  field,  whatever  they  would  have  in  their  hand,  if  it  was  a  spade, 
to  strike  them  with  it,'  and  '  if  it  was  a  pitchfork,  to  stick  them/f 
Let  there  be  a  body  of  ruffians,  such  as  Dr.  Doyle  describes 
them  to  be  in  his  Pastoral  Letters  to  them,  capable  of  any  crime, 
secretly  moring  about  the  country  in  all  places  of  public  resort, 
ready  to  fall  on  any  one  thus  pointed  out  for  punishment.  Let  there 
be  few  gradations  of  the  poorer  orders  to  check  such  persecution 
by  a  moral  influence.  Let  the  victim  be  completely  dependent  on 
his  little  holding  of  land,  and  no  refuge  be  opened  to  him  else- 
where. Let  the  landlord,  if  a  Romanist,  be  under  the  influence 
of  the  priest ;  and  if  a  Protestant,  be  indifferent  to  the  persecution 
of  a  Protestant.  Let  the  magistrate  have  no  access  to  the  chapel 
where  these  interdicts  are  fulminated ;  or  be  remiss  in  taking  pro- 
ceedings against  the  priests  who  provide  the  members  who  form 
the  majority  which  supports  the  government ;  or  else  let  himi  be 
utterly  baffled  in  bis  inquiries  by  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
information  imder  this  reign  of  terror,  by  the  notorious  perjuij 
which  such  cases  generate,  by  the  violence  of  the  priests^  and  1^ 
the  combination  of  the  priest- ruled  peasantry.  Let  these  facts 
be  realised  in  the  mind,  as  they  may  be  substantiated  by  proof— 

•  If  any  oiie  wisht^  to  see  tliesc  ho  may  find  llicm,  under  the  hand  of  a  Roman  Ci- 
tholic  priest,  who  hod  ascertained  them  at  Rome,  in  1821,  in  Mr.  Morriwy*!  Dert- 
lopmeut,  p.  0,  &c. 

t  Kxttacti  firom  Bvidenoe  before  the  Lords  on  the  Achill  Minionj  p.  101. 

not 
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not  in  one  part  of  Ireland,  nor  of  one  priest^  but  as  the  general 
character  of  the  system — and  Englishmen  will  then  form  some 
notion  of  our  meanings  when  we  hinted  that  the  rule  of  the  priest 
was  a  reign  of  terror. 

But  this  is  not  all.  We  have  supposed  hitherto  that  this  spi- 
ritual tyranny  is  confined  to  purely  spiritual  offences.  It  is  one 
of  the  delusions  of  the  day  that  a  determinate  line  can  be  drawn 
between  spiritual  things  and  temporal ;  and  this  delusion  of  ours 
enables  the  Pope  to  tolerate  the  Romish  priests  in  taking  the  oath 
of  allegiance.  Their  line  is  very  different  from  ours.  But  even 
were  it  otherwise^  it  would  be  a  question  for  a  government  whether 
it  is  not  bound  to  interfere,  as  Christian  states  have  interfered 
before,  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  such  denunciations  and  excom- 
munications, by  confining  them  to  cases  where^  in  some  legitimate 
courts  some  spiritual  and  sufficient  offence  had  been  proved. 

*  I  know,'  says  Lord  Grenville,  arguing  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
Question,  May  27,  1808,  *  that  the  Catholic  practice  of  excommunica- 
tion is  objected.  But  this  practice  can  be  applied  to  spiritual  matters 
only.  Have  there  been  attempts  to  extend  it  further?  Permit  no  such 
interference  with  the  temporal  interests  of  your  people :  prohibit  it  by 
your  laws ;  and  if  prohibition  be  found  ineffectual,  punish  it,* 

What  would  Lord  Grenville  have  said  if  he  could  have  known 
the  use  made,  every  Sunday,  in  Ireland,  not  perhaps  of  absolute 
excommunication — for  this  curse  is  felt  to  be  too  awful  to  be  gene- 
rally tolerated  by  the  people*  as  a  common  thing — but  by  threats 

and 

*  We  have  before  us  one  instance  in  which,  when  the  priest  was  about  to  commence 
the  ceremony  by  ringing  the  bell,  the  congregation  protested  against  it,  because  (we  an^ 
quoting  the  woitU)  '  the  harvest  was  not  gathered ;  and  ringing  me  bell  would  bring  bod 
lack  on  the  parish.*  In  others,  to  show  tliat  it  is  considered  not  as  a  spiritual  discipline, 
but  a  ourse,  it  is  practised  on  Protestants;  In  another  case  before  us,  the  victim  was 
apoor  woman  excommunicated  for  allowing  her  children  to  go  to  a  Scripture  School. 
Ice  fjuunination  was  taken  down  in  order  to  be  laid  before  the  Committee  of  the  House 
qt  IfOrds,  on  oath.     We  will  give  a  part  of  if,  as  illustrative  of  the  state  of  things. — 

*  Q.  Were  you  in  the  chapel  on  the  clay  of  the  cursing  f  ji*  I  was. — Q.  Did  you  liear 
it?  A,  I  did.~.Q.  What  did  the  priest  sayl  A.  I'll  be  bound  ht  cursed  her  vcli, 
*\1  adced,*'  says  the  writer,  "  some  more  questions,  but  the  man  seemed  disinclined  to 
amwdr.  and  I  did  AOt  press  him.'"  The  next  witness  came,  promising  to  tell  all  aliout 
ity  to  oblige  Mr. ;  but  e\'incing  the  greatest  dislike  to  be  known  to  have  done  so. 

*  Q.  Were  you  in  — —  chapel  the  day  the  woman  waa  cuned?  A,  I  was. — Q.  Did 
you  h«ar  ill  A.  I  did. — Q.  At  what  mass?  A.  At  second  mass. — Q,  Did  the  priest 
giTe  a  reason  for  cursing  the  woman?  A.  He  said  it  was  for  going  here  and  there. — 
Q.  What  ^d  he  mean  by  that?  A,  Because  he  said  she  was  to  and  fro,  gouig  some- 
thncs  to  mass  and  sometimes  to  church.— *Q.  What  did  he  say  to  her  ?  A^  He  said 
iiTM**g^>  1*11  be  bound. — Q.  What  did  he  say  ?  A.  He  cursed  every  inch .  qf  her  car' 
eoMM. — Q.  Did  he  bid  the  people  not  to  speak  to  her?  A,  He  d^Ired  ihem  not  to 
•peak  to  her,  or  deal  with  her,  or  have  anything  to  do  with  her. — Q.  Did  he  curse  her 
okildf  [the  poor  creature  was  pregnant  at  the  time.]  A.  He  cursed  everything  that 
would  tpring  fiom  her. — Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  the  child  she  was  carrying — 
did  he  curse  the  fruit  of  her  womb  ?  A.I  did  not  liear  him  sav  thai :  he  cursed  every- 
thing that  would  spriiig  from  hcr^ — Q.  How  was  he  dressed?    A,  He  threw  off  the 
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and  denunciations,  in  which  individuals  are  either  mentioned  by 
najne'*^  or  accurately  pointed  out ;  appeals  are  made  to  the  people 
as  the  proper  executioners  of  the  tlireat ;  and  a  social  persecution 
is  set  on  foot,  which  scarcely  any  one,  least  of  all  an  Irishman, 
with  his  gregarious  habits  and  dependence  upon  others,  can  resist 

And  here  let  us  pause  again. 

How  arc  statements  like  these,  whicii  unsubstantiated  by  facts 
are  valueless,  to  be  brought  home  to  the  minds  of  Englishmen? 
It  must  be  by  an  accumulation  of  them  in  every  shape  and  from 
every  part  of  Ireland.  And  it  would  be  well  if  those  who  are 
most  interested  in  opening  the  eyes  of  the  ccmntry  would  take 
steps  to  place  on  record,  upon  authentic  information,  and  sup- 
ported by  such  witnesses  as  can  be  procured  under  this  system  of 
intimidation,  every  occurrence  of  the  kind — and  to  preserve  them 
ready  when  called  for — if  not  from  time  to  time  to  lay  thesa  before 
tlie  public  through  some  regular  channels.  Something  at  least 
may  be  done  in  this  way  to  overcome  the  almost  hopeless  apathy 
and  incredulity  which  at  present  prevails.  Mr.  Colquhoun  has 
made  one  collection  from  the  lieporU  of  Parliamentary  Cam- 

: ;  ■  ■  ■        ■  !■ 

clothes  he  liad  on,  and  put  on  a  black  dreM. — Q.  Did  he  do  anything  with  can^l^' 
A.  '7r#  the  trny:  tlie  clerk  qnenched  all  the  candles  but  one,  and  himself  put  out 
thaf^aiid  sai<l,  ''So  the  ligiit  'of  lieaven  was  quenched  mxm  her  soul;**- #nd' ke 
ihut  a  book,  and  said,  the  gates  of  lieaven  were  shut  upon  uer  that  dsy^— Q.  iWhfU 
do  yyu  mean  by  saying  ''he  cursed  every  inch  of  her  carca$9?'*    A,  He  ctfrsed  kft 
eveii,  and  her   earSf  and  her  iegsj  and  to  on  ererif  bit   of  her,— ^.  Wliat'did  yoa 
think  of  suoh  dningsf    A»  1  wished  myself  at  Canumole>^[a  p^ofverbiAl'  ei^pMlutol. 
— ,Q*  What  do  you  mean  by  tlut?    A,  I  wished  myself  a  thousand  miles  off  from  »u» 
a  thing. — Q,  Did  the  rest  of  the  people  in  tlte  chapel  seem  to.lijce  itf    A,  How  could 
they  like  itf    Tlicy  all  disliked  it :  some  were  crying,  some  wonich  fainted.~Q.  DM 
any  one  speak  to  the  priest  about  it  9    A^  111  be  bound  they  did<ndt;  they  leftbnito 
himself — they  would  be  in  dre^  of  their  liv^  to  stir.) — Another  witness,  h^iog  de- 
pose<l  to  the  same  cflTect,  used  these  remarkc^le  expressions,  to  be  l^onie  in  mipd  wl^ 
a  dcmlotd  is  made  for  the  names  of  witnesses,  alid  such  evidtoce  to  ki  fin^^lsAid' wduM 
be  required  befbrt  a  jury.      ^  Now,  sir,*'  said  IIm  masi,  aftet  stating  thsse  cbcait* 
staiioes,  *'I  would  go  up  to  my  neck  in  Uia;t,sea  there  tp  serve  the  gentlemao  Jfjoii  aiQ 
with^ — I  would  uo  anything  short  of  my  life,  in  fact — but  it  would  be  better  for  me  ^ 
be  dead  a  thousand  timei  than  ^o  have  my  name  brought  in  quesHoa  ftbbnt  tiilt'  hoA' 
iiefs.    JPive  hundred  could  tell  you.  the  same  story,  but  what  could  a  vmat  do  jtvkfcliiif 
a1  one  ?  f9r  G  od*s  sal^e  dou't  expose  me.'' !    The  whole  exanpuation  is  tspo.  bmg  to  extract. 
It  inay  be  enough  to  add,  that  the  neighbours' of  the  poor  woman  withdrewfrcnn  inter- 
course with  her.     Shopkeq)ers  refused  to'  sell  even  bread  to  her.  '  Her  oiTh  tlnlditii 
were  included  ip  tlie  curse^  except  one,  who .  w^  m .  the.  •ervix:e  of  9,  Hooivp  <|[i- 
tholic  lady,  and  was  prohibited  from  speaking  to  his  mo^er.    Hie  poor  woman  with 
whom  they  lodged  was  so  tormented  by  the  ueighbours  that  thef  were  pbHg^  to  ijuit 
the  house,  and  must  biive  perished  in  the  Street  had  they  not  ueen  received  into  the 
houite  of  a  ProtCkfaiit :  and  when  the  ]H)or  creature's  confinement  spprokcheif,  b  Mmm 
Catholic  lady  fvohibited.  the  usual  persoii  tmm  attending  lier;  under  thr^Nit  'of -I«fiag 
her  support;  and  uo  oue  could  Ite  found  to  attend  until  the  wife  of  the  fller^ymait  i 
the  pansn  (from  whom  we  heard  tliis  ouiselvcs)  interested  herself  to  obtain  £rom  Af 
priest  a  reluctant  permission.  , 

*  The  evidence  bearing  on  the  fact  that  Lord  Norbury  was  denodn6ed,'(ilr  bold' tip' (p 
ptaular  indignation,  l)efore  be  was  murdered,  may  be  fotiiid  in  the  Report -of -tfie  ObiV' 
imW  Oil  Crime :  3671  to  3703:  6d39to6dd3:  1015^:  U180toUlM.-        •     ' 

miilees, 
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tfirttca^,  chiefly  that  on  LtiimiHafion  at  2J/^rif/dw.v— ^andwe  ]1dnsc 
to  extract  a  portion  of  it,  not  as  the  foundation  of  onr  own  state- 
ments, which  were  made  before  we  met  with  his  volume,  bntns  speci- 
mens and  illustrations  only  which  m^ty  help  to  awaken  attention. 

And  as  the  eye  runs  m*erthem,  we  entreat  the  reader  to  transfer 
them  for  a  moment  to  England — to  imagine  the  English  clergy, 
the  natural  ministers  of  loyalty,  and  order,  and  peace,  coming 
forward  simultaneously  at  elections,  under  the  sanction  of  their 
bishops,  to  co-operate  with  the  most  turbulent  and  seditious  dema- 
gogues— standing  at  the  communion-table,  and  prohibiting  from 
approach  all  who  did  not  vote  as  they  directed — denouncing  them 
by  name  or  description  to  a  ferocious  mob,  as  enemies  and  traitors 
— themseUes  heading  that  mob  in  acts  of  violence  and  outrage- 
enjoining  exclusive  dealing — allowing  the  walls  of  their  churches 
to  be  placarded  with  incentives  to  murder,  and  turning  their 
pulpits,  and  altars,  and  churchyards,  into  political  platforms. 
Imagine  them  prostituting  the  most  solemn  mysteries  of  religion, 
the  sanctity  of  the  sacraments,  and  the  awful  threat  of  a  simtcr^^t 
death-bed,  to  the  extortion  of  votes.  Let  them  know  that  on  every 
word  of  encouragement  they  uttered  blood  has  flowed  already,  and 
will  flow  again ;  and  let  them  still  speak  on !  Let  all  this  be  done 
to  exasperate  the  people  against  their  natural  superiors—- tenants 
against  landlords,  and  subjects  against  gm'ernors.  Let  it  break 
forth  not  at  a  time  of  persecution,  when  past  suiTerings  might  be 
thought  some  extenuation  for  revenge,  but  in  profound  peace, 
when  every  day  was  heaping  on  them  fresh  acts  of  conciliation 
and  kindness.  Let  these  acts  be  known  and  proved,  and  the  par* 
tics  named,  and  yet  let  the  heads  of  the  English  Church  take  no 
cognisance  of  such  offences.  Would  it  be  a  calumny  to  say  that 
such  acts  might  fairly  be  assumed  as  a  representation  of  a  general 
system ;  or,  as  in  the  real  instance  of  Ireland,  to  assert  that  what 
takes  place  during  an  election  will  take  place  whenever  it  is  the 
interest  of  the  priests  to  employ  similar  instruments  of  power ;  and 
that  their  interest  is  inseparably  connected,  by  their  own  confession, 
with  the  principles  which  in  England  are  acknowledged  to  be 
des4amctive.  of  law  and  of  the  country  ? 

Fot  wha*  putjposes  then  is'  this  spiritual  jfow^  exercised  ? 

*  P]ieitFalyerJ^l3\reatciiicd  that  he  would  neither  baptize,  nor  christen* 
nor  pffjrfoim,  tbje  cites  of ,  the.  church  to  »  man  named  Connor,  who  had 
promised  to  voU  for  the  Knight  of  Kerry.  (11852.)  Father  Walsh 
said  at  Bcirris  chapel^  ^  that  any  one  who  voted  for  Kavauagh  and 
Bmen  shotild  he  refused  all  religious  rites,  and  so  run  the  risk  of  evcr- 
lasMng  punishment."  (11094.)  Father  John  O'Sullivan  .said  at  the 
altar « "  Stmi  any  one  who  would  vote  for  the  Knight  of  Kerry  he  would 
not  prepare  bins  for  death,  hut  he  would  tet  him  die  like  a  beatt^  neither 
■  ^  ■  ^ou\d 
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would  he  baptize  his  children.  (11990.)  In  every  chapel  in  County 
Kerry,  cxcejjt  three^  the  priests  warned  the  people  to  Tote  for  the  popu- 
lar candidate,  on  jxun  of  being  held  at  enemies  to  their  religion.  (4^59.) 
At  Cashel  the  priest  threatened  Mr.  Pennefather's  tenants  *^  with  the 
deprivation  of  the  rites  of  their  religion ;  that  he  would  melt  them  off 
the  face  of  the  earth ;  that  he  would  put  the  sickness  on  them ;  that 
they  should  not  dare  to  vote  as  they  liked,  but  as  he  liked — that  if  they 
did,  the  grass  should  grow  at  their  door — wiping  his  boots  there  at  the  eame 
time."  (5451.)  At  Clonmel,  "not  only,"  says  Mr.  WiUcock,  "did 
the  priests  of  the  town  interfere,  but  all  the  priests  from  the  adjacent 
parishes — one  of  them  stated  that  he  would  turn  any  of  his  flock  who 
voted  for  Mr.  Bagwell  into  a  serpent."  (5525.)  Priest  Kehoe  ad- 
dressed the  people  from  the  altar  of  his  chapel — said  every  man  who 
did  not  vote  with  them  he  should  denounce  "  as  a  renegade  and  apos- 
tate"— held  up  one  who  voted  against  them  as  a  "  hypocritical  apostate 
seduced  by  Satan,  who  had  bartered  his  soul,  his  country,  and  his  God 
for  money — told  them  not  to  do  this,  but  to  be  true  to  their  souls,  their 
country,  and  their  God."  ( 1 131 5.)  In  Kilkenny  the  constable  of  Bown- 
3rarrow  reports  to  Mr.  Green  "  that  on  the  I8th  of  January,  1835,  (Sun- 
day,) Mr.  — ,  priest  of ,  stated  to  his  congregation  in  the  chapel 

that  he  wckdd  give  his  curse  to  any  one  that  would  vote  against  his  country 
— ^that  any  one  that  would  give  his  vote  should  be  markedy  and  ihaX  he 
would  mark  them  himself."  "  The  parish  priest  of  Y  ■  ^  County 
Kerry,  (4877,)  told  his  parishioners  in  the  chapel  that  evttfy  one  who 
voted  against  his  country  should  be  marked  out  of  the  flock.*'  (p.  282.) 
In  County  Carlow  Father  Maher  said  "  he  and  the  priest  would  mark 
them  to  their  graves." ' 

But  with  this  spiritual  denunciation  is  coupled  sometliing  of  a 
more  temporal  nature. 

*  In  Borris  chapel  a  meeting  took  place,  with  Father  Walah  in  the 
chair.  Father  Walsh  said  '*  that  any  person  who  voted  for  Mr.  Kava- 
nagh  had  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  his  church,  and  was  delivered  oTer 
to  Satan.  Such  as  were  present  he  called  on  them  to  quit  the  chapel, 
for  fear  of  polluting  the  people,  who  should  not  eat,  drink,  or  sleep  nitb 
them.  The  curse  of  the  Almighty  would  fall  on  them  in  this  workl, 
while,  with  the  mark  of  Cain  on  their  foreheads,  they  would  go  down 
to  the  grave,  for  betraying  their  religion  and  country.  Any  man  who 
voted  for  Kavanagh  and  Bruen  should  be  refused  all  religious  rites,  and 
would  run  the  risk  of  everlasting  punishment." 

*  In  Tipperary,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  states  (621 9)  that  **  the  priests  declared, 
with  respect  to  two  tradesmen,  that  a  cross  should  be  placed  opposite 
their  doors,  and  that  neither  of  them  should  sell  a  bit  of  bread.*'  At 
Tralee  a  proprietor  of  public  cars  between  Tralee  and  Dingle  was  in- 
formed that  if  he  voted  for  Mr.  Denny  he  should  be  compelled  to  take 
his  cars  off  the  road.  (p.  282.)  Another  person  dissolved  his  partner* 
ship  immediately  with  a  f narked  man  who  had  agreed  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Denny,  (p.  282.)  AAer  the  elections  the  usual  course  was  to  make  np 
a  list  of  those  who  voted  against  the  priest's  order,  printed  and  headed 

as 
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as  follows — wc  take  the  case  of  Qneen's  County — **The  List  of  the 
Tithe  Supporters  who  voted  for  Coote  and  Vesey,  and  against  the 
people ;  few  the  sake  of  your  country  forget  not  your  friends,  but  parti- 
cularly remember  your  foes.'*  The  object  of  this,  lest  any  should  mis* 
understand  it,  Mr.  O'Connell  explained  in  a  placard  issued  in  Kerry : 
**  Let  them  take  down,  and  publish  in  their  parishes,  the  names  of  any 
traitors  to  Ireland — ^put  up  the  names  of  the  traitor* — iet  no  man  deai 
mih  them — let  no  woman  speak  to  them — ^let  the  children  laugh  them 
to  scorn."  (4319.) 

*  At  Navan  the  notices  were  more  pointed.  "  Take  notice  not  to 
deal  with  your  enemy,  while  you  can  either  buy  or  sell  with  your  friends. 
James  Morgan  voted  for  Randall  Plunket ;  the  shoemaker  did  the  same ; 

J Y ,  M N ,  sell  bread,  who  would  eat  it  ?     J— 

Y ,  M N ,  sell  boots  and  shoes,  who  would  wear  them  ?'* 

(5882.)  Lest  these  should  be  called  idle  threats,  we  turn  to  their 
application.  Here  is  Mr.  Coghlan's  report  from  Navan.  "Yesterday, 
and  until  late  last  night,  a  number  of  the  peasantry  congregated  in  front 

of 's  shop,  threatening  persons  not  to  dare  to  purchase  bread  or 

meat  from  him.    Two  women,  Protestants,  who  purchased  flour  in 

^'s  shop,   were  severely  beaten  on  their  way  home.'*  (5888.) 

From  Stradbally,  Queen's  county,  the  official  report  is,  "such  free- 
holders as  did  not  vote  by  the  direction  of  the  priests,  for  Messrs. 
Cassidy  and  Lalor,  are  in  the  utmost  state  of  fear,  and  no  means  are  left 
to  hold  them  up  to  the  odium  of  the  people  throughout  the  country. 
In  addition  to  their  names  having  been  posted  and  the  lists  printed,  I 
send  you  the  Maryborough  Independent  newspaper,  which  publishes 
their  names,  and  calls  on  the  public  not  to  hold  intercourse  with  them." 
(4861.)  At  Rosenallis  the  constable  took  down  two  notices  on  the 
chapel  walls  **•  threatening  severe  punishment  on  any  who  should  deal 
with  ,  of  Rosenallis,  shopkeeper,  because  he  refused  to  vote  for 

Mr.  Labr."  (4871.) 

*  At  Kells,  County  Meath,  there  was  a  little  relaxing  in  the  popular 
feeling.  Out  came,  on  the  16th  February,  a  notice  warning  all  to  avoid 
the  marked  shops ^  and  if  they  did  not  know  them  to  ask  others : — "  They 
put  up  hand-bills  begging  of  you  to  go  back  to  them ;  but  who  dare  at- 
tempt to  cross  their  door,  let  them  mark  the  consequences."  (5916.) 
In  the  country,  near  Kells,  some  persons  had  taken  conacres  from  a 
marked  proprietor;  they  were  immediately  visited  by  a  party  of  men, 
••  who  told  them  if  they  did  not  give  them  up,  they  would  be  under  the 
clay  before  the  com  could  be  over  it ;  and  in  consequence  eaeh  of  these 
persont  gave  up  the  acres."  (5916.)  Nay,  so  late  as  the  middle  of 
April,  long  after  the  election  heats  were  over,  at  Kilshier,  a  person  in- 
tended to  take  some  potato-ground  from  a  marked  proprietor ;  he'  found 
on  the  chapel  wall  a  notice  addressed  to  him,  warning  him  that  he 
should  do  so  at  the  peril  of  his  hfc.  (5916.)  At  Kells,  in  July,  the 
exchuive  dwding  is  still  continued,  and  "  no  Protestant  whatever  is  dealt 

with  there.'*  (5919.)     One  placard  is  mentioned,  "  H ^  you  are 

a  Ratbcormac  aupporter— exclusive  dealing  will  totter  your  establish- 
ment to' the  ground.'*  (5830.)    On  the  11th  of  May  a.  notice  was 

i  served 
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pervtd  on  a  idhh  of  the  neme  of—,  threatening  him  urilh  thefnle 
of  another  ^ho  was  murdered  in  daylight,  if  he^id  not  wilMmw  his 
raltle  from  the  farm  of  a  roan  iiiio  had  been  marked.  (5883^.)  In 
Stradbally,  after  such  a  notice  to  a  Toter,  a  M'itncss  obaenres,  '*  He  re- 
mained some  days  after  giving  his  TOte,  and  no  single  person  enlertd 
Idsshop,^*  (4656.)  At  Clonmel,  a  man  was  obliged  to  remove  his 
name  from  the  door  (as  all  custom  had  lefl  him),  *^  that  people  micht  nut 
know  he  resided  there."  (5269.)  But  the  strongest  case,  and  toc  best 
illustration  of  the  system  of  the  priests,  is  that  of  a  mofn'whp  wtt  offered 
as  a  witness  to  the  Committee,  being  then  in  London  on  his  way  to 
America.  It  appeared  that,  because  this  man  had  presnmed^  some  time 
before  J  to  vote  contrary  to  his  pries  fs  trish,  he  was  marked,  stripped  of 
his  business,  excluded  from  work,  and  obliged,  in  utter  deatitution,  to 
flee  from  his  country.  (5203.)* 

Lest  this  should  prove  inadequate^  'ministers  of  CSiriBt  in  Ire- 
land have  recourse  to  still  more  irtringent  sugtg^ttokis :— •' 

*  Father  O'SuUivan  said  "that  those  who  voted  forihe  Knight  or 
Kerry  deserved  to  he  pelted  as  they  went  along.*^  (119W().  At 
Cashel  the  priest  McDonnell  held  stations  at  the  houses  of- tK^  Who 
were  opposed  to  Mr.  Perrin* — "  said  he  kept  a  list  of  all  who' wolikl -vote 
against  them,  which  should  lie  on  his  chymney-piece,  open  for  pttblit 
inspection ;  and  in  one  of  his  speeches  he  said,  ihat '  any-  atut  w%o 
would  vote  for  Penhefather,  would  be  guilty  of  the  blood  of  those'  who 
died  at  Rathcormac,"  &c.  (545L)  One  priest  in  Tipperary  siiid,^he 
saw  no  difference  between  the  head  of  a  fox  and  the  bead  of  afbX" 
hunter;  in  consequence  ofwfiich  the  gentlemen  of  the  bunt  were  pelted 
— they  were  not  allowed  to  go  through  the  country.**  (5533.)  •  At  Trio, 
the  parish  priest  addressed  the  people  in  the  chapel,  advised'theam  to  go 
round  all  the  freeholders  in  immense  numbers,  coerce  theni  to^  vote, 
and,  if  they  would  not,  mark  their  doors  with  blood,  (5806.)  Is 
Meath  a  priest  recommended  them  to  get  a  coffin,  and  put  four  peniosk 
under  the  pall,  to  represent  the  Conservatives,  and  then  throw  Uie  coin 
into  the  Boyne.  (5845.)  On  the  hustings  in  Carlorw  in  Jnne,  Fatkr 
Maher  addressed  the  people  thus — and  we  have  this  oh  hiis'€Wk  lesti* 
many  before  the  Committee :  "  All  who  vote  at  the  election,  of  tfce 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  shall  vote  for  Wallace  and  ;^ackney;'  'We 
will  take  our  stand  here  daily,  in  our  capacity  as  priests,  anid  we  inH 
know  the  name  of  the  man  who  will  vote  against  us,  iffe  icili  ibaiA  Me 
recreant  till  lie  goes  to  the  grave.  Yes,  upon  the  Cadiolic  slsrc  wc  iriB 
set  a  mark,  who  will  vote  against  God  and  his  country."  (p.  595.)  h 
Carlow  chapel  a  witness  tells  us,  he  heard  Priest  O^Connel,  ikejMnvk 
priest^  tell  the  people  on  a  Sunday,  **  that,  as  they  ^liperc  seeking  iof 
their  rights,  they  could  not  do  better  than  employ  themielv^  in  hwSi^ 
the  freeholders  on  that  day^^ — and  they  went  round  in  large  bodies  to 
the  freeholders*  houses.  (11084.)  If  any  one  would  more  clearly  us- 
d.er stand  the  character  of  the  priei^ts'  addresses,  we  refer  him  to  that  ^ 
Father  Kehoe,  from  tlie  altar  of  his  chapel j  at  Leighlin-bridge  OS 
Sunday  14th  June.  He  held  out  a  man.  Put.  Neil,  to  tlie  abhorrence 
of  his  people,  for  voting  for  Col.  Bruen — called  hint  Jby  <ev^  abiMiTe 

name* 


le  would  strike  fear  and  teirorJnto  the  hetrti  of  the  ConBeirativcs : — 
e  it  mtl  luit  be  ntceuary  to  draw  the  neord,  the  very  sight  of  the 
«rd  will  be  enough  to  terrify  them ;  but  if  they  gain  thi*  etecliait 
iy  did  the  Utt,  more  blood  will  Row  than  there  is  water  in  the 
Bsnow."  (11315.) 

at  lest  even  such  suggestions  should  be  insufiicient,  the  tame 
bly-cdudtetl '  ministers  of  the  gospel  advance  still  farther: — 
a  New  Row,  Fitlher  Bariy,  pariah  priest,  put  himself  at  the  head 
vcge  mob,  armed  with  btudgeonc,  who  went  round  in  the  night  (o 
el  the  voters  to  join  them  (4310),  and  scoured  the  neighbourhuod 
shingBtowa  and  the  Sarony  of  Shelbunie.  How  they  procL-cdcd, 
ive  an  iiutanee  from  the  awoni  testimony  of  Michod  Kenaught, 
r,  to  whose  duor  they  came,  called  to  him  to  ){et  up,  and  go  with  them, 
luenteiied  to  break  in  lii*  door ;  but  hie  door  proving  too  strong  fur 
,  they  moved  off.  He  went  next  day  to  Wexford,  to  vote  for  the  Coii- 
[ivei,  but  "  WHS  forcibly  diiven  back  by  a  riotous  mob,"  and  couhl 
ive  his  vote.  (4312)  Instances  of  twenty-two  parish  priestn  in  tlie 
ty  Kerry  are  given,  who  put  themselves  at  theheadof  mob»,  paraded 
<wn  androadB,widk  threats  and  clamour,  entered  houses,  dragged  out 
I,  piTsued  them,  when  they  fled,  from  house  to  house,  and  inatignlcd 
lob  to  acts  of  violence — led  up  the  voters  to  the  pull,  stood  in  the 
s  and  dragged  up  unwilling  freeholders,  (p.  2812.)  At  Clonmel,  a 
m  Catholic  tradesman  was  visited  by  tlie  parish  priest  at  the  head  of  a 
mob.  The  priegt  insisted  upon  his  going  with  him — he  refused — ilie 
jien  became  abusive — the  priest  encouraged  them,  saying,  "  that's 
boys."  "  la  the  evening  aikolhcr  mob  came,  and  wanted  to  force 
latea  to  get  tlie  man  out,  but  he  had  a  gun  and  kept  tiietn  off"." 
3.)  In  Tippcrary  the  priests  went  at  tlic  head  of  lut^c  mobs,  round 
ent  houses,  with  crucifixes  in  iheii  hands,  and  forced  the  electors  to 
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Kchoe,  priest  of  Leighlin-bridge,  county  Carlow,  who,  last  June,  dnnre 
round  several  parishes  vfith  men  who  acted  under  his  orders,  and  forced 
no  less  than  forty  voters  into  gigs  and  carts — drove  them  to  his  house  on 
Sunday  and  Monday,  and  kept  them  in  durance  there  till  Wednesday, 
when  they  were  conveyed  to  Carlow.  These  men  "  wished  to  get  away,'*' 
— "  were  very  uneasy," — and  the  threat  which  terrified  them  waa,  that 
they  would  be  held  out  as  marked — separated  from  the  church,'  and 
puhlixhedfrom  the  altar  ;  and  then,  says  the  witness,  **theifUxmU  have 
their  houses  burnt  at  night,*'  (pp.  465-9.) 

'  There  was  scarce  any  part  of  county  Kerry — says  a  witness 
friendly  to  the  priests  (12187)— in  which  the  priests  did  not  take  an 
active  part,  telling  the  freeholders  that  to  vote  for  the  knight  of  Kerry 
would  be  to  vote  against  their  religion  (p.  686) ;  terrifying  them  l^ 
threats  to  break  their  pledges ;  holding  them  up,  if  they  resisted,  ai 
perjured  apostates ;  letting  loose  mobs  upon  them ;  marking  them  out 
by  going  to  their  houses ;  forbidding  all  dealing  with  them  (11782); 
collecting  the  freeholders,  marching  at  their  head,  and  conducting  them 
to  the  poll  (p.  687) ;  employing  their  agents  to  put  up  the  emblems  of 
death  over  their  doors  (11708)  : — so  that  well  might  Lord  Kenmare, 
a  Roman  Catholic,  write  to  his  agent  (11720) :  *^  We  are  now  arrived 
at  a  point  beyond  which  forbearance  is  no  longer  possible.  The  question 
at  issue  is,  whether  we  are  to  bow  our  heads  to  a  system  of  insolent  dic- 
tation and  intimidation ;  whether  those  freeholders  who  will  not  submit 
to  be  used  as  puppets  hj  Mr.  O' Council  are  to  be  pointed  at  aa  objects 
of  insult  and  assassination ;  when  the  mob  in  Tralee  is  told  that  those 
who  will  not  vote  as  he  dictates  are  to  be  dragged  from  the  hustings, 
and  trampled  under  foot.*'  A  witness  says  ^^  that  he  could  not  trust  the 
friendly  voters  without  protection,  in  consequence  of  the  frightful  w- 
iimidation  of  the  priests,**  *  (12114.) 

The  enslaved  people,  as  might  be  anticipated,  are  not  slow  in 
rcceivino:  these  hints,  and  executing  them  as  desired. 

*At  Caherciveen  they  turned  out,  and  refused  to  albw  any  ot  Mr. 
Fitzgerald's  voters  to  go  up  to  Tralee.  **  One  who  attempted  it  was 
severely  beaten;  others  were  told  their  coffins  would  be  reaay  for  them. 
None  dare  vote  from  terror  of  their  lives."  (4586.)  This  is  taken  from 
a  sworn  deposition.  Carroll,  who  voted  for  the  Knight,  had  one  of 
his  houses  burnt  down.  (4605.)  Many  were  beaten,  but  did  not  prose- 
cute, lest  a  worse  thing  should  befal  them.  (4623.)  Various  injuries 
on  property  were  inflicted.  (4640.)  Two  tenants  said,  "  That  it  they 
voted  against  the  priests*  toishes^  they  were  in  danger  of  being  murdertd 
by  night,**  (470 1 .)  To  a  respectable  Roman  Catholic  in  another  parish, 
a  notice,  with  a  coffin  and  a  man's  head,  was  served,  telling  him,  if  he  voted 
for  Coote  and  Vesey,  his  life  would  be  the  forfeit;  (4850;)  and  Mr.  Single- 
ton said,  if  he  had  not  lived  in  a  town,  that  this  man  dared  not  to  InTe 
voted.  One  of  Sir  Charles  Coote's  tenants  was  returning  f5pbm  Ballyfin 
House  to  his  own,  when  he  was  knocked  down  by  two  armed  men,  beat, 
and  his  head  cut  in  five  places.  (4874.)  If  a  man  is  neutral,  he  equally 
suffers.  In  one  chapel  a  voter's  son  was  hooted  and  kicked  out,  because 
his  father  did  not  rote  for  Lalor  and  Cassidy.    **  The  RomaA  Catholie 
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f  the  military  and  pulicc,  no  one  at  Cloumel  could  have  voted/'  • 

and -41.)  At  Trim,  houses  were  attacked.  At  Navan,  aeve- 
sholders  had  figures  of  death's  heads  and  cross  bones  painted 
:k  on  their  door.  (5811.)  Near  Kells,  notices  were  served 
ning  them  with  murder.  (5833.)  In  Trim,  thousands  of  Ca- 
assembled  to  destroy  the  Protestants ;  and  were  only  prevented 
.  Despard  and  a  large  force.  (5860.)  In  Slane»  the  houses  of 
Protestants  were  attacked.  (5819.)  At  Navan  attacks  were 
on  the  Protestants.    (5888.)      In  Meath,  says  Mr.  Despard, 

voting  fur  the  Protestant  candidate  can  do  so  without  danger. 
)  The  same  witness  refers  the  violence  to  the  intimidation  of 
ssts.  (5918.)  In  Carlow,  many  of  the  tenantry  '^  were  taken 
:e  ;  and  a  large  party  of  men  came  from  the  county  of  fVexfard 
nzed  on  them,  and  took  them  away."  (11077.)  Another 
letter  sent  him  to   say,  *'  that  if  he  voted  for  Kavanagh  and 

his  life  would  be  endangered."  (11132).  The  Rev.  Mr. 
delivered,  in  the  chapel  at  Bagnalstown,  a  sermon,  such  as  those 
tiave  been  quoted  ;  in  coiiscquence^  this  practical  execution  of  his 
followed.  Mr.  Malcomson,  a  respectable  apothecary  in  Bagnals- 
tn  returning  from  the  house  of  Mr.  Hogg,  *^  was  knocked  down  by 
len — a  pistol  placed  to  his  head — the  trigger  pulled — but  it  missed 
nd  they  were  proceeding  to  murder  him  when  the  noise  of  a  car 
ted  them.  They  then  took  and  threw  him  into  the  river.'*  A 
nation,  offering  a  reward,  was  issued.  Q.  Any  notice  from  Mr. 
,  condemning  this  atrocity?  A.  None.  (p.  639.)  Violence  pur- 
e  voters  everywhere.  "  John  Dowling,  a  respectable  Roman  Ca* 
same  up  to  the  table  at  Carlow  to  vote.  One  of  Mr.  Vigors'  friends 
id  of  him  by  the  skirt  of  the  coat,  and  was  going  to  pull  him  off 
le.     Tt  WRR  diiftk  in  thn  Avnnincr — a  simultaneous  rush  took  uIacp. 
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down  under  the  foet  of  the  horses/'  (11352.)  Respectable  men  could 
not  venture  out.  One,  for  five  days,  dared  not  approach  his  office' 
(p.  661-2.) 

In  the  following  passage  of  Mr.  Colquhoun's  summary  we  arc 
enabled  to  trace  the  ulterior  fate  of  various  victims;--— 

*  In  county  Wexford  the  terrors  on  the  part  of  the  freeholders  vere 
extreme,  of  what  they  should  suflfer  after  the  election  (p.  25 Ij),    In 
Queen's  County  men  were  afraid  to  return  to  their  houses  (4B45). 
Women  related  to  the  voters  dared  not  go  to  the  chapel ;  and  when 
asked  to  sign  their  deposition  stating  this  before  a  magistrate,  thev  re- 
fused, saying  that  if  thev  did  so,  "  they  dared  not  go'out  of  their  houses." 
(4861.)     Men  were  visited  in  their  houses  and  stabbed,  because  they 
had  refused  to  vote  for  the  priest    (Cases  in  Queen's  County,  489 1.) 
Others  who  voted  were  attacked  and  beaten  in  fairs  and  markete ;  and 
this  teas  a  common  practice.     Strangers  were  brought  and  employed  tu 
do  this.  (4887 — 4895.)     Men  were  attacked  in  the  chapel,  dragged  oat, 
and  thrown  into  the  river;  and  when  their  family  compiaiued  to  the 
priest  of  the  outrage,  it  was  inflicted  on  themselves.     (Case  at  Mary- 
borough, 4902.)     Others  had  their  seats  in  the  chapel  torn  tip;  were 
struck,  and  pelted,   and   abused.   (4906.)      The  doorlceep^rs '  at  the 
chapel  instigated  the   very   girls  to   outrage  against  those   ^ho  had 
supported  the  Protestants.    (Case  at  Raheen,  9387.)    OUiets  were  de- 
barred from  the  chapel,  turned  out  of  it  with  fury :  these  cases  ire  hact 
sworn  to  by  priests^  and  they  occurred  in  no  kss  than  four  chapels, 
(pp.  600-602,  and  p.  653.)    Others  had  their  cars  broken,  tad  were 
pelted  at  the  chapel-doors;  others  were  dragged  out  of  their  pews, 
thrown  down  in  the  mud,  pursued  to  their  houses  ;—>-womeii  were 
abused ; — and  these  cases  are  proved  in  several  chapels  in  Csrlow  skme, 
whose  names  are  given,   (pp.  645,    6.)     Another  man  said  he  wis 
hunted  out  of  his  chapel  lihe  a  dog.  (1 1573.)    Otheirs  were  attacked  in 
their  shops,  knocked  down  in  the  streets  (p.  1655),  forced  to  have  a 
guard  of  police  in  their  houses  at  night.    (Cases  at  Clonmel,  55(S2.) 
Others  had  their  stables  and  horses  destroyed  by  incendiaries.     (Case  at 
Bagnalstown,   10381.)      Others  were  taken  out  of  their  houses  and 
beaten.     Others  knocked  off  their  horses,  (p.  670.)     Farmers  had  dieir 
ploughs  and  cattle  destroyed.  (11568.)     Lists  were  poated  up,  giving  in 
black  the  names  of  all  who  voted  for  the  Protestant  i  and  thia  struck 
the  utmost  terror,  as  they  were  certain  preludes  to  injuries.    Of  thia  we 
have^instances  over  all  Queen's  County  (4861)  ;  at  CionmeL  (5247.) 
In  County  Carlo w  these  lists  were  put  up  on  all  the  dwipeU  ((6645), 
**for  the  purpose,"  says  a  witness,  '*  of  holding  out  to  yeagwnee  Uie 
persons  and  properties  of  those  Roman  Catholics  who  dared  tpr exorcise 
their  elective  franchise  free  from  the  control  of  the  piriest  and  the  niob." 
(5247.)    To  show  how  this  practice  was  set  on  foot  by  the  priestSy  we 
have  evidence  in  pp.  666-7.    To  show  how  the  priests  ^Uooed  cm  the 
rabble,  I  give  one  case  at  Borris  chapel,  on  Sunday,  the  Ist  ot  February. 
The  priest  Kehoe  said,  from  the  altar,  "  that  there  were  many  penoos 
in  the  chapel  who  had  voted  for  Kavanagh  and  Bruen;  and  he  thonght 
if  the  people  tltrew  mud  at  Ihem^  puslied^  hooted,  or  threw 4fraif^  ai  Acm> 
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^u  cisuimisnca  is  ine  reign  oi  lenror  cvcrywnere" — i  quote  me  « 

Js  of  a  magistrate  and  dcputy-Ucutcnant  (5196) — "  that,  however  j 

rely  a  man  suiTers,  he  dare  not  complain."     'Mt  is  nearly  impos-  i 

!/'  says  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  "  to  procure  evidence  even  of  what  is  past'  j 

before  our  eycs^  so  greiit  is  the  prevailing  intimidation.'*  (5243.) 

is  very  hard,"  says  Mr.  Willcock,  **  to  get  one  of  the  flock  of  a 
it  to  make  afliJavit  of  a  fact  which  has  occurred.*'  (5525.)  **  Thougli 
uld  mention  numerous  cases/'  says  another,  "it  would  he  quite  ini- 
ible  to  get  anything  satisfactorily  proved  of  this  nature.''  (5196.) 
» witnesses,  after  stating  facts  of  personal  outrage,  when  asked  to 

their  names,  refused,  because  they  said  they  dared  not.  A  tliird 
ess,  Priest  Kehoe^s  gardener,  when  asked,  if  he  went  hack  to  Ire- 

(aftcr  giving  the  evidence  he  had  done  before   the  Committee 
nst  the  priest),  "  Should  you  feel  yourself  safe?"  answers,  "  1  wouhl  l 

be  safe;  they  would  put  me  to  death."  (8110.)     Another,  a  magis-  \ 

;,  says,  respecting  facts  which  occurred  at  Mountmellick,  that  there 
only  one  man  wlio  could  give  information,  and  he  was  then  in  Lon- 

And  why  was  he  in  Jjondon  ?  He  had  been  seized  by  Father , 

iest  of  Mountmellick,  carried  in  his  gig,  and  kept  a  prisoner  in  his 

house,  that  he  might  not  vote  for  the  Conservative  candidate ;  hut 
e  would  not  vote  for  the  Catholic,  the  priest  "  has  since  persecuted 
individual,"  and  so  successfully  that  the  man  was  at  last "  driven  to 
eration,"  and  fled  from  Ireland.  Mr.  Singleton  was  asked  what 
id  happen  to  this  man,  if,  after  giving  evidence  respecting  the  con- 

of  the  priest,  he  were  to  return  to  Ireland?  '*  His  life  would  not 
ifefor  tivenli/'four  hours  after  he  relttrned.^^  "  What ! — if  his  evi- 
:e  was  in  obedience  to  an  order  of  the  Committee  and  the  Speaker's 
ant?"  "  Ha  would  be  a'<sassinated  if  he  gave  his  evidence  against 
iriest/' '  (pp.  30-34.) 

A'cn  on  matters  not  avowedly  connected  with  politics,  if  any 
favours  the  administration  of  justice,  and  prosecutes  or  gives 
cnce  nfrainst  those  who  commit  outrasrea.  Lis  life  is  forfeited. 
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fused  to  serve  m  jurors,  because  they  dared  not  follow  their  consciences  and 
convict;  and  others  were  found  who  were  summoned  as  jurors,  who  had 
actually  subscribed  to  the  funds  of  the  confederate  body  which  had 
effected  this  wholesale  massacre.  In  the  trials  of  those  who  were  the 
chief  actors  in  the  tragedy,  the  juries,  all  without  exception,  acquitted 
the  murderers.  Nor  is  this  a  solitary  case,  though,  if  it  stood  alone,  it 
were  enough.  At  the  Borrisokane  trials,  Dr.  Heisse,  a  resident  physi- 
cian in  Borrisokane,  where  he  had  lived  ten  years,  gave  his  evidence  in 
court  of  that  which  fell  before  his  eyes.  It  was  a  simple  statement  of 
facts ;  but  facts  which  convicted  the  populace.  Another  witness  gave 
evidence  which  e^^culpated  the  police.  Mark  the  results.  The  kUter 
witness  was  murdered  ajter  the  trial  (p.  127) ;  Dr.  Heisse  found  his 
life  in  danger  and  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country.  And  what  part  did 
the  priest,  Mr.  Spain,  take  in  this?  An  attack  was  concerted  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  upon  the  house  of  John  Ledger,  a  Protestant,  be- 
cause he  assisted  the  police  in  their  defence,  which  had  led  to  Smith 
being  shot.  The  priest,  instead  of  allaying  the  excitement  of  the  popu- 
kce,  infuriated  them  by  placing  Smith's  body  in  the  chapel,  and  allowing 
it  to  He  naked  there,  which,  he  saySy  was  never  done  except  in  the  case 
of  a  priest' 

Let  us  stop  one  moment  more  to  contemplate  the  machinery 
with  which  this  reign  of  terror  is  supported : — 

• "  In  every  parish,"  says  Mr.  Singleton,  **  a  complete  political 
organization  exists."  In  Meath,  for  instance,  its  nature  was  laid 
bare  in  1831,  '*  for  there  was  then  an  effort  made  to  see  how  soon  the 
people  could  be  raised  and  organised  over  different  parishes  of  the 
county,  and  at  different  places.  There  were  bodies  of  20,000  men 
assembled  here  this  day — ^twenty  miles  off  the  next — ten  miles  off 
the  next."  These  were  all  confederated  on  oath ;  all  Catholic  Rib- 
bonmen;  they  paid  large  salaries  to  their  leaders.  (6144.)  Whatever 
were  their  objects  they  could  accomplish  them.  (6135.)  '*  Sio  tremendous 
was  their  power,"  says  another  witness,  "that  in  Queen's  County, 
though  the  fanners  and  peasants  hated  the  association,  they  submitted 
to  it  through  fear."  In  Galway,  **  a  most  respectable  man,  a  lai^ 
farmer,  made  application  to  be  admitted  into  this  association  in  order  to 
preserve  his  life  and  property.*'  **Of  this  organization,"  says  Mr. 
Singleton,  *'  the  priests  are  avowedly  the  movers :  they  touch  the  spring 
over  the  whole  country,  and  they  are  all  linked  together,  receiving  their 
suggestions  from  the  central  political  body  in  Dublin  (of  which  Mr. 
O'Connell  is  the  chief  agent  at  present)  ;  they  direct  the  mass  of  savage 
forces  to  the  object  selected — tithes  tonday — church  to-morrow-— elec- 
tions— repeal."  "  So  perfect  is  the  system,"  says  Mr.  Singleton,  ^^  Aat 
they  can  raise  the  whole  of  Ireland  in  three  weeks.*' 

*  In  Queen's  County,  at  the  last  election,  the  passes  of  the  eountiy 
were,  by  their  command,  occupied,  so  that  even  large  bodies  of  free- 
holders could  not  enter  or  approach  the  poll,  and  Mr.  Singleton  was 
obliged  to  call  out  the  military  in  order  to  open  a  passage.' 

Let 


were  sent  to  attack  him),  thirty  men  came  to  his  house — awaked 
irora  his  sleep,  by  knocking  at  his  window — ^forced  open  the  door — 
d  him  upon  his  knees — shot  him,  and  then  struck  him  with  their 
to  finish  the  work  of  slaughter.  **  I  saw  them,"  says  the  mother 
^ir  victim,  "  dragging  my  son  in  his  shirt  from  the  bed-room  into 
arlour ;  they  were  kicking  him  about.  My  daughter  lit  a  candle ; 
as  with  my  son  about  a  moment  before  I  found  him  in  the  hall, 
ras  so  heavy  that  we  could  not  raise  him — we  dragged  him  as  well 
I  could — we  got  pillows — he  was  cold  and  quite  pde — I  held  him 
y  arms,  endeavouring  to  stop  the  blood — he  was  speechless — we 
•arm  bricks  to  his  feet."  Asked  in  court  about  the  murder  of  a 
she  answered,  "  Was  it  a  dog  I  was  minding,  when  I  saw  my 
bleeding  to  death?" 

'ow  turn  from  this  humble  cabin  ])luuged  in  blood  to  the  dark 
:y  by  which  this  murder  was  produced.  The  family  assailed  were 
:stants.  One  of  them,  the  sister  of  the  victim,  Ellen  Magee,  was 
gh  a  Protestant)  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  Catholic  chapel. 
1  asked  in  court  why  she  did  this?  if  she  liked  the  Catholic 
rs?  she  said,  0  no,  she  always  said  her  own  in  the  chapel.  Then 
did  she  go  there  ?  She  went  to  look  about  her.  But  why  go  to 
?  The  reason  at  last  came  out :  it  was  thought  by  her  and  her 
Is  that  if  she  professed  herself  a  Catholic  she  would  be  safe  herself, 
.  means  of  safety  to  her  family.  Her  uncle  and  all  her  friends 
»d  her  to  go ;  and  "  I  told  my  imcle,"  says  the  girl,  **  that  there  was 
sur  of  us,  as  they  thought  that  I  was  a  Catholic."  When  asked  the 
:ulars,  she  said  there  was  a  priest,  Father  Tyrrell  (p.  116),  who 
her  "  that  the  place  was  full  of  Whitefeet,"  full  of  those  secret 
lations,  "  and  he  desired  me  go  to  Father  Kelit/,  and  in  conse- 
:e  of  that  I  did  go  to  Father  Kelly."  Thus  we  are  at  last  led  to  the 
who  wove  the  toils  round  the  victim.  Q.  "  What  was  your  object 
ing  to  Father  Kelly  ?  A.  I  thought  the  people  there  would  be  civil 
vbodv  that  the  Driest  would  like.     O.  You  had  no  relisrious  feelinir 
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wards  appears,  know  this  fad — **  the  priest  must  have  told  the  White 
feet,*'  she  says.  He  then  lulled  her  fears  by  assuring  her  that  they  had 
no  need  of  arms — that  he  would  take  care  they  were  not  attacked — "  that 
I  need  not  be  afraid  of  the  Whitefeet,  he  had  tiiem  at  his  command,  vmi 
that  ihtywould  not  meddle  with  me" — "Then  he  bid  me  often  go  and 
see  him  at  his  house,  and  come  to  confession;  and  he  said,  that  he 
expected  he  would  make  a  Christian  of  me."  But  as  to  her  unch% 
whose  house  was  the  one  attacked^  the  priest  told  her  "  he  did  not  like 
him,  because  he  wa^  hindering  me  from  going  to  mass.^'  And  as  to 
the  Protestants,  he  said,  "  that  this  day  twelvemonth  there  would  be 
no  Protestants  left  alive  in  Ireland ;  that  they  had  beat  the  Catholics  out 
•  and  robbed  them,  when  they  had  established  their  own  religion,  but  that 
the  |x;ople  were  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  to  have  their  rights  again ; 
and  that  he  would  shortly  have  his  own  religion  established  again."-— 
^*  He  told  me  that  I  would  be  damned  if  I  would  go  to  church ;  and  that 
•none  of  my  blood  would  have  any  chance  of  being  saved  but  myself."— 
From  the  words  of  Nash,  one  of  the  assassins,  we  find  how  well  the 
.priest's  denunciations  on  the  Protestants  were  understood.  In  the 
attacks,  when  oue  of  the  men  was  about  to  ««sail  Ellen  Mage^,  the 
others  interfered  and  said  she  was  not  to  be  touched.  Father  Kelly  had 
said  they  would  not  meddle  with  her.' 

This,  we  presume,   is  the  English  translation  of  Mr.  Wyse's 
phrase  that  '  Maynootli  began  to  be  felt :' — 
*  *  The  clergy,*  Mr.  Wysc  says  elsewhere,  *  had  been  roused  to  a  spirit 
of  combination  by  the  necessities  of  self-defence.     Their  repugnance  to 
public  exhibition  was  overcome ;  they  stepped  out  beyond  the  modesty  of 
their  habitual  functions  into  the  activity  of  public  life — they  began  to  feel 
the  usual  excitement  of  such  scenes,  to  acknowledge  the  gaudia  certamitus 
of  such  a  warfare :  the  Church  became  gradually  militant,  and  the  weak 
inventions  of  the  enemy  recoiled  in  front  and  in  flank  upon  themselves. 
The  priesthood  no  longer  refused  co-operation  in  every  expedient  of 
constitutional  annoyance — they  seized  with  alacrity  every  oppoctunity 
of  legitimate  attack  ;  they  joined  every  meeting,  they  seconded,  every  pro- 
position, they  lent  their  aid  to  the  execution  of  every  project.  •  •  «Ucau- 
i>ot  be  denied,'  the  Romish  historian  proceeds  in  this  very  remarkable  cou- 
^fession, '  that  the  priesthood,  though  they  may  have  lost  in  some  particu- 
.  lars,  in  others  gained  materially  by  this  active  union !'  [i.  e,  with  political 
.^  aeitators.]    *  The  doctrines  of  i)assive  obedience,  once  so  popular  in  the 
.  Irisli  Catholic  Church,  and  in  so  many  other  churches  on  the  Continent, 
httve  altogether  disappeared   from  the  political  creed  of  the  modem 
^clesiastic.     No  disciple  of  Locke  or  Blackstone  can  now  apeak  with 
tnoTe  fervent  conviction  of  the  great  principle  of  civU  and  rekgious 
freedom  tiian  the  Irish  Catholic  priest.      A  revolution  not  less  miraco- 
Jom  than  that  which  occurred  amongst  the  peasantry  spread  iupw,ards 
through  every  order  of  the  clergy.  .  The  rights  of  cotiscience  were  so- 
iHeiQnly  placed  beyond  all  human  interference  in  tnis  new  .pxofesaion  of 
.fj^th;,  t|ie  sanguinary  usurpations  of  inquisitorial  power,  under  w)m4- 
j^r  fiirn^  tney  had  appeared,  were  anathematised.    Ij'he  encniqc^meivrx 
oi]in^  spiritual  power  on  the  civil  were  not  less  reprobated'  than  the 
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encroachments  of  the  civil  on  the  spiritual.' — history  of  Catholic  Asso' 
ciation,  vol.  i.  p.  231. 

Now,  setting  aside  the  political  conduct  of  the  priests,  of  which 
something  has  been  seen  already,  let  ns  confine  o^irselves  to  the 
spiritual  proceedings  of  this  anti^vqvvsitorial power.  May  we  ask 
Mr.  Wyse  what  is  the  meaning  in  Ireland  of  *  rights  of  consci- 
ence V  In  England  (whether  right  or  wrong  we  are  not  here  called 
on  to  say)  the  phrase  is  commonly  assumerl  to  mean  the  privil^e 
of  reading  the  Bible,  of  listening  to  instruction  as  we  choose,  of 
judging  for  ourselves  on  all  points  of  religion,  the  casting  off  all 
interference  of  the  clergy,  the  following  any  teacher  we  like,  the 
bringing  any  truth  or  falsehood  before  the  world  without  fear  of 
molestation.  In  Ireland  it  takes  a  different  shape.  The  chief 
energy  of  these  '  rights  of  conscience*  priests,  according  to  Mr. 
Wyse,  was  directed — against  what  ?  Against  the  reading  of  the 
Bible — against  the  Kildarc  Place  schools,  which  had  been  filled 
willingly  with  Romanist  children — and  against  the  efforts  of  the 
Protestant  clergy,  efforts  to  which  the  people  when  left  to  them- 
selves made  no  objection,  to  set  the  truth  before  them.  And  it 
took  a  singular  direction  for  the  men  who  repudiated  the  inqui- 
sition. 

*  The  war,*  continues  Mr.  Wyse,  *  raged  long  and  loudly,  and  in  some 
places  the  spiritual  brought  the  fleshly  arm  to  its  aid.  Teachers  were 
sometimes  burnt  out  of  their  schools  by  nightly  marauders — flourishing 
Kildare-Btreet  colonies  were  in  a  moment  annihilated  by  a  single  ana- 
thema from  the  pof)ish  altar ;  every  man  took  part  in  the  insurrection ; 
children  were  withdrawn  from  the  hostile  establishments,  and  were 
forced  by  their  parents  to  give  up  their  reading  and  writing,  rather  than 
run  the  risk  of  reading  or  writing  in  the  wrong  way.'  , 

May  we  ask  Mr.  Wyse  wlib  are  the  parties  here  indulged  with 
this  right  of  conscience — the  children  forced  away  from  school, 
or  the  parents  who  had  sent  them  there  willingly  iri  numbers  till 
the  anathema  was  fulminated  from  the  altars,  and  who,  as  Mr. 
Wyse  informs  us  in  the  next  page,  had  no  other  schools  to  recur 
to,  because  their  priest,  who  prohibited  Protestant,  had  himself 
established  no  Romanist  education?  Is  it  part  of  the  rightyf 
conscience  to  be  .excluded  from  reading  the  Bible?  Is  it  dvU 
and  religums  libeity  to  bring  in  'the  fleshly  arm  in  fUd,  of  the 
spiritual' — to  bum  out  from  their  houses  teachers  who  were 
bringing  instruction  in  its  most  simple  and  least  offensive  form  to 
a  people  left  in  darkness  by  their  spiritual  guides,  and  tbirstii^ 
for  education?  Will  Mr.  Wyse  propose  a  parliamentary  com- 
mittee to  inquire  of  the  converts  from  Popery,  in  Ireland,  what 
they  hiave  been  made  to  suffer  in  escaping  from  th^  EgyptiafU 
bondage?     Curses^  ejection^  scorn,  the  malediction  of  friends, 
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banishment  from  society,  loss  of  livelihood^  starvation^  personal 
outrage,  stoning,  assassination,  and  death,  and  the  most  horrible 
insults  even  on  dead  bodies,  and  in  the  grave — this  is  the  civil 
and  religious  liberty  now  enjoined  by  the  priests  from  Maynooth ! 
Let  candid  men  deliberately  examine  on  the  spot  the  great 
centres  from  which  conversion  is  now  spreading  in  Ireland — and 
they  will  tell  the  Englisli  public  that  persecution  is  at  this  moment 
as  rife  in  Ireland  as  in  the  most  palmy  days  of  Popery — that 
there  are  martyrs  in  Ireland  in  the  nineteenth  century  under  the 
eye  of  a  liberal  and  Protestant  government — that  Irish  farmers 
and  shopkeepers  who  dare  think  for  themselves,  if  not  burnt,  are 
stoned — if  not  confined  in  the  cells  of  the  Inquisition,  are  turned 
out  of  house  and  home — if  not  broken  on  the  rack,  are  tortured 
by  the  still  worse  rack  of  public  scorn  and  detestation — if  not  de- 
livered over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  secular  arm,  are  aban- 
doned to  the  insults  and  violence  of  the  most  brutal  of  ruffians ; 
and  purchase  their  reception  into  the  English  church,  and  even 
the  simple  reading  of  their  Irish  Bible,  as  our  ancestors  did  of  old 
— with  their  bl()o<l. 

They  will  tell  the  English  people  further,  that  these  crimes  do 
not  originate  spontaneously  in  the  Irish  peasantry.  The  Irish  pea- 
santry arc  a  kind,  affectionate,  grateful  race — most  anxious  to  read 
.their  Bible,  most  desirous  to  obtain  instruction,  willing  to  hare 
their  minds  enlightened,  contented  to  hear  their  errors  pointed 
out,  wonderfully  quick  in  discerning  and  abandoning  them  ;  natur- 
ally full,  until  their  minds  are  poisoned,  of  confidence  in  their 
Protestant  landlords  and  Protestant  clergy ;  convinced  of  the 
superiority  of  Protestants ;  dissatisfied  with  the  darknc^ss,  cold- 
ness, and  fearfulness  of  their  own  creed  of  puigatory,  and  pe- 
nances, and  prayers  in  an  unknown  tongue,  and  the  ^  opus  ope- 
ratum '  of  unction  and  confession,  without  any  spiritual  commu- 
nion of  the  heart;  disgusted  with  the  curses  of  their  priest, 
wearied  with  his  extortions,  smarting  under  his  horsewhip  and 
his  fist,  irritated  by  his  vexatious  interference  between  the 
tenant  and  the  landlord,  and  ready  to  cast  off  the  yoke,  if  thev 
dared  to  risk  certainly  their  livelihood,  perhaps  their  life.  Tim 
is  the  condition  of  the  Irish  peasantry  at  this  moment,  when  left 
to  themselves.  But,  partly,  to  use  the  proverb  of  the  country, 
'  the  priesi*s  curse  is  on  them ' — partly  they  have  l)een  filled  by 
their  priests  with  the  most  false  alarms  and  jealousies  of  Pro- 
testants, and  the  Sassenach,  and  the  tyranny  and  hatred  of  English- 
men, against  which  their  native  good  sense,  notwithstanding  their 
experience  of  the  contrary,  finds  it  hard  to  struggle — and  partly 
frmn  the  same  mouths  they  have  been  taught  from  their  childhood 
.  to  believe  of  the  Church  of  England  as  follows : — We  are  speaking 
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deliberately,  and  from  evidence : — They  are  taught  that  its  religion 
is  the  '  religion  of  the  devil ;'  that  the  clergy  of  that  church  are 
*  devils '  and  *  priests  of  the  devil ;'  that  our  Bible  is  the  *  devil's 
manual ;'  '  that  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it/  (we  are  quot- 
ing words  from  the  mouths  of  priests) ;  that  it  was  '  invented 
by  Luther  with  the  assistance  of  the  devil  ;*  '  that  it  is  bad  luck  to 
have  it  in  the  house  ;*  that  it  is  not  safe  to  touch  it,  without  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross  to  drive  away  evil  spirits ;  and  that^  rather  than 
read  it,  it  is  better  to  burn  it,  or  take  it  out  with  a  pair  of  tongs, 
as  Dr.  Doyle  recommended,  and  bury  it  in  a  hole ;  that  our 
creed  is  Atheistic  or  Socinian ;  that  our  baptism  is  worse  than 
invalid — (and  therefore,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  canons  of  their 
own  church,  they  contrive,  under  certain  evasions,  to  re-baptise  a 
convert  to  Popery) ;  that  our  marriages  are  so  many  adulteries ; 
that  our  faith  is  drawn  not  from  the  apostles,  but  from  Luther, 
and  Calvin,  and  Henry  VIIL;  that  our  souls  can  never  be 
saved ;  and  that  our  very  bodies  pollute  the  cemeteries  in  which 
they  are  permitted  to  lie.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  per- 
secution with  which  the  priests  stimulate  the  peasant  to  re« 
venge  conversion.  Address  truth  to  the  poor,  simple  Irishman 
in  the  Iruh  language,*  which  with  a  most  touching  and  generous 
affection  he  believes  is  a  holy  language,  and  cannot  be  spoken  by 
evil  beings,  and  his  hostility  drops  in  a  moment.  Let  the  work 
of  conversion  conunence  in  a  parish  gently  and  yet  firmly,  and 
the  priestj  not  denounce  it,  and  no  persecution  breaks  out.     Let 


*  Oiip  instance  out  of  n  hundred.  lu  one  of  Ihote  ftiglitful  tamults  instigated 
by  the  priests  at  the  funerals  of  conrerts,  and  in  tome  of  which  they  head  the 
mob,  wlien  tiie  infuriated  people  were  about  to  tlirow  tlie  officiating  clergyman  into  the 
g^rave  and  trample  on  liiiii,  tlie  clergyman  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  commence  the 
I>iTd'<$  Prayer  in  Irish;  instantly  the  whole  tumult  cease<l,  spades  and  pitchforks 
were  dropped,  the  ceremony  was  allowed  to  be  performed  with  perfect  quiet,  and  a  few 
days  aftemvards,  when  the  clergyman  was  walking,  a  peasant  came  up  to  him  almost 
in  tearsj,  and  reuily  to  kneel  down  Iwfore  him.  He  had  been  on  the  point  of  striking 
the  clerg3rman  down  with  a  cleaver,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  heard  the  sound  of  the 
Irisli — and  now  came  .to  uk  forgiveness.  When  will  England  learn,  that  to  make  Ireland 
£ngli^  England  must  first  become  Irish,  and  identify  itself  with  all  the  good,  simple, 
patriotic  prejudices  of  a  people  worthy  to  be  loved,  because  they  love  so  much  wmch 
^oud  men  ought  to  love?  When  will  the  Church  of  Ireland  make  it  a  condition  with 
her  muiifters,  that  in  the  Irish-speaking  districts  they  shall  speak  the  Irish  language ; 
and  render  this  possible  by  providing  means  for  teaching  it  to  them  when  young? 

t  A  priest  in  one  of  the  islands  denounces  an  Irish  mder,  and  forbids  the  people  to 
•ell  him  any  food  or  speak  to  him.  They  comply  rigidly— lefuee  to  speak  to  him — but 
floclf  to  him  to  hear  the  Scriptures  read — and  sell  him  nothing,  but  lay  every  night  at 
the  door  of  his  cabin  all  tlie  little  luxuries  they  can  procure.  We  mention  this  as  a 
specimen.  Whbt  follovrs  is  from  the  Report  on  National  Education — '  I  never  gave 
Imt  one  shout -after  Mr.  Nangle '  fthe  clergyman  at  Achill],  said  a  poor  man,  'and  I 
milj  gave  that  shout  in  order  that  I  might  not  have  the  priest's  cursf  lying  on  me  ^/or 
^  pruffed  in  the  chapel  that  the  tongtte  might  drop  <mt  of  any  one  that  did  not  shout ;  and 
as  soon  as  I  got  the  prietCa  cune  removed  from  me  by  girmg  that  one  lAout,  I  shouted 

him 
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him  car»  the  comerts,  instandy  ihey  are  stUckedL  When  hU 
curse  »  ibund  from  experience  to  have  no  siqieriiataral- efficacy, 
ovbrything  'beoMnes  quiet  agaim  The  schoclsy-as  Mr.  Wyse 
has  said,  are  emptied  by  <  his  anathemas ;  bnt  in  a  few  daya  the 
ohildcen  steal  bock  agma  *  by  back  gates  and  lanes/  -  Let  them 
bare  interocmrse  with  the  persona  whom  they  are  tsagfat  to  abhor, 
and  their  abhorrence  turns  into  confidence.  ^Do  you.  remember, 
sir/  said  a  poor  old  woman  to  a  clergyman  who  was  attending  her 
da  her  death*bed,  'the  first  time  you  came  to  see  me  befbre  I 
became  a  Protestant?  Yes. — ^Do  yon  know  when  yoa  came  into 
the  room  I  fell  into  such  a  trembling,  and  was  so  frightened?— 
Why?--.Sir,  I  believed  you  were  the  deviL-^^Who  bad  taught 
youi  that?— The  jmest,:  sir;  and  when  you  began  to  talk  good 
words  to  mc»sir,  I  thought  it -so  strange  that  the  devil  should 
speak  about  God/ — We  cannot  Ifeavo  our  statement  better  summed 
up  than  in •  this  anecdote^  which  we  received  from  the  derg^'Uiaii 
hunself ;  and  which  is  a  very  fair  representation>  not  only  of  the 
harangueis  of  the  priests,  but  ^of  the  authorised  docirines,^ 
Popery  on  tlio  subject  of  the  Etiglish  churdi ;  and  which  we  beg 
ta  .put  side  by  side  with  Mr.  Wyse's  pan^^iio  on  the  code  of 
civil  andrefigious  liherty  and  rights  of  cmiseienoe',  prcMiiiiIgated 
byihe  ^highly -educated'  disciples  of  the  Jesuits  of  Maynooth. 

And  now-r*after  all  these  -  uielanchcriy  details  o£  £u!ts^^is  it 
necossary  to.  point  out  the  use,  to  whidi  that  daik^  mysteri^ 
ous  bandithat  udelds  the  destinies  of  lieland  fisat  sbaped  its 
ready  tool  of  violence^  in  thd  present  parochial  priest,  and  to 
which  that  tool  is  now  unsparingly  applied  ?  It  ia  employed — 
i^iW^,  to  carry  agitation  into  ^very  parish;  to  inflame  4t  by"  the 
most  solemn  sanctions  of  reli^on;  to  organise  it,  as' Mr.  yVjve 
dt^oribes,>  upon  a  regular  reoognised  basis>  far  more  extcssiie 
than  affiliaiiohs  of  committees,  and  capable  of  evading  every  \am. 
Secondly^  ii  commands  the  election,  nott  only  for  members  oif  par* 
liampnWt  but  for  poor-law  guardians ;  everything,  in  ^ort,  ia 
which  the  obnoxious  landlords  may  be  thwarted^  separated  from 
their  tenantry,  disgusted  with  their  residence,  and  so,  finally 
driven  from  Ireland,  leaving  the  ground  free  for  the  doniinion  of 
Papists  and  of  foreign  influence. '  Thirdly,  by  securing  the  elec- 
tions it  secures  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  end  thus 
ties  the  hands  of  govemment*^(we  have  no  wish  to  use  hanher 
languagb  of '  •any  govenmiont)^— -from-  repressing  tfaeir  vipleace. 
Foeirthly,  it  enables  the  foreign  ruling  power  to  maiiltani  -ik  jmt- 
petual  ferment,  by  repeal  meetings,  the  collections  of  reot,  aecret 
associations,  temperance  processions,  &c.  &c.-*^wbich  alaimtka 
goyemkient;'  dishearten  Protestants,  and  exercise  the  unhappy 
pedple  in  cbntempt'  for  law,  and  in  prospects  of  rebellion  a^ 
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pillage ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  provides  a  check  over  prema- 
ture violence,  and  secures  the  operation  of  the  Jesuitical  system, 
now  so  successfully  adopted^  of  obtaining  its  ends  and  triumphs 
— not  by  another  rebellion,  which  has  so  often  been  tried  in 
^-ain^  and  which  their  present  'most  skilful  leaders*  are  far  too 
discreet  to  head,  but — by  menaces  of  some  secret  danger,  and 
by  quibbling  evasions  of  law.  Any  one  who  reads  the  reports 
of  the  committees  on  Ireland  will  see  how  carefully  this  policy 
is  adhered  to  now ;  how  ostentatiously  the  priests  come  forward 
to  co-operate  with  the  magistrates  in  repressing  ndi  acts  of 
Rebellion ;  how  strenuously  they  work  elsewhere  in  foment- 
ing  the  spirit  of  Rebellion.  Perhaps,  as  we  have  before  said, 
no  greater  model  of  such  an  art  is  to  be  found  than  the 
Pastoral  Letter  to  the  Ribbonmen  by  the  notorious  Dr. 
Doyle.  Fifthly,  the  terrorism  of  the  priests — supported  by  a 
most  wonderful  system  of  espionage ;-— which  is  conducted,  not 
<mly  by  friars  and  monks,  but  by  numerous  confraternities  of 
Scapularians  and  Purgatorians,  wlio  are  tools  in  the  hands  of  the 
priests,  and  efficaciously  backed  by  the  secret  physical  arm  of 
the  Whiteboys  and  Ribbonmen,  and  Caravats  and  Steel  boys, 
and  Captain  Rocks — this  terrorism  stands  over  the  subjects — 
it  is  the  word  they  use  themselves — the  subjects  of  the  Romish 
Churchy  and  presents  desertion.  No  other  power  in  the  hands  of 
Rome  could  effect  tliis.  Jesuits,  with  their  acuteness,  polish, 
craft,  and  versatility,  may  acton  the  higher  orders;  but  in  the 
lower  there  is  nothing  to  resist  the  ministrations  of  a  pure, 
scriptural,  episcopal,  and  evangelical  Church  (we  use  the  word 
not  in  its  sectarian  sense),  carried  boldly  into  the  cabins  of  the 
Irish  poor  by  such  men  as  the  Protestant  clergy  of  this  day, 
and  supported  judiciously,  yet  firmly,  by  the  benevolence  and 
authority  of  the  landlord^--there  is  nothing  in  Romanism  to 
resist  this^^but  terror.  They  dare  not  meet  it  in  controversy : 
controversy  is  therefore  forbidden  both  to  priests  and  people. 
They  cannot  compete  with  it  in  benevolence— >and  do  not  even 
make  the  attempt.  They  cannot  educate  without  rousing  a 
power  which  will  torn  against  its  masters;  and  in  the  em* 
bairassment  thus  produced  by  the  exertions  of  the  Church  to 
carry  education  throughout  Ireland,  their  policy  has  been  as 
follows.  Before  tlie  Church  began  to  establish  schools — (whe- 
ther-on  perfectly  sound  principles  or  not  we  do  not  say)—- Ireland 
was 'left  without  any  but  miserable  hedge*schools,  in  which  the 
teachers  were  wholly  incompetent,  or  were  ministers  of  sedition 
and'  csime.  When  the  Church  b^ran  its  movement,  some 
atlsfiipts  were  made  to  provide  counter-schools  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Association,  but  they. seem  to  have  done  very  little.  As 
•  •„»  i;(  the 
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the  Church  became  more  energetic,  and  her  schools  increased, 
and  the  people's  desire  for  education  became  more  ardent,  and 
the  priests'  denunciation  more  ineffectual  to  keep  them  frcnoa 
seeking  it — then,  and  not  till  then,  came  the  suggestion  of  a  (so 
called)  National  Education. 

Upon  the  principles  and  details  of  this  scheme  we  shall  not 
at  present  enter :  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  now,  in  fact,  the  Par- 
liamentary grant  is  absorbed  in  the  enconragement  of  Popery, 
A  few  questions,  if  fairly  answered,  would  be  enough  to  bring  out 
the  practical  working  of  the  system :  and,  indeed,  the  answers  to 
most  of  them  may  already  be  seen  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords.     For  example — Do  the 
priests  establish  schools  except  where  there  are  schools  of  the 
Church  already  existing  ?  Though  these  schools  of  the  Church  maj 
be  ample  for  the  parish,  do  the  priests  procure  demands  for  more, 
and  from  parties  who  have  no  connexion  with  the  parish,  and  by 
means  which  impose  on   the  commissioners?     When  the  new 
school  is  built,  where  is  it  placed?  .  Is  it  planted  either  dose  by 
the  old  school  to  draw  off  its  children — or  close  to  the  Popish 
chapel,  or  within  the  chapel-yard,  or  adjoining  the  priest*s  house, 
so  that,  if  a  Protestant  did  attend  it,  he  must  to  a  great  degree 
be  identified  with  his  Romish  companions  ?     Or  is  it  placed  out 
of  the  way,  where  children  may  not  easily  find  access  to  it  ?    Is 
it  used  for  other  purposes  thaa  education, — for  political  purposes, 
for  agitation,  for  the  celebration  of  Popish  ceremonies?     Hau 
there  been  amj  singular  mistakes  in  mvltiplying  the  number  qJ 
scholars,  as  the  accounts  appear  in  the  Reports  ?  *    Who  are  the 
masters  ?     Are  they  connected  with  agitation  ?     Are  any  of  them 
Ribbonmen  ?     Are  they  persons  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  the  edu- 
cation of  children?  f      Are  the  subjects  taught  in  the  least  likely 
to  open  and  improve  the  mind  ?     By  whom  are  the  money^ants 
received,  and  the  accounts  audited  ?     In  the  schools  attached  to 
nunneries,  and  aided  by  the  national  boards  are  the  children,  as  a 
regular  part  of  the  system,  taught  to  repeat  devotions  which  cm- 
nect  them  with  the  Jesuits  ?      Is  not,  in  one  word,  the  whole 
scheme  of  co-operation,  as  any  one  conversant  with  Ireland,  aod 
Christianity,  and  human  nature,  foresaw  it  must  be  from  the  first, 

*  For  an  elucidation  of  this  see  some  recent  Tiumbers  of  the  Iriah  EccleniBtic«l 
Journal — a  weekly  paper  established  lately-  in  Dublin,  and  which  promiies  to  be  Tery 
useful  to  the  Protestant  cause. 

f  Out  of  four  consecutive  cases,  iu  which  a  friend  examined  these  ackkoohf  ^ 
mapBters,  in  the  face  of  the  scholars,  severally  declared  that  they  were  regularly  ia  Ae 
habit  of  reading  the  Scripture  lessons  every  day  in  the  week,  three  timet  and  twice;  bbA 
when  the  visitor  insisted  on  iiearing  them  read,  the  poor  children,  cmder  the  eye  oif  ^ 
master,  were  induced  to  assert  the  same  thing,  but  with  such  jpalpable  cootradiction^ 
and  ignorance,  tliat  when  tlie  master  was  charged  with  the  falsehood,  he  was  unable  to 
utter  a  word,  and  the  children  confessed  that  they  were  not  read  at  aU. 

a  complete 
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a  complete  failure?  Is  anything  left  for  the  country  but  to  insist 
at  once  on  a  withdrawal  of  the  grants  as  being  so  much  money 
devoted  by  a  Protestant  empire  to  the  encouragement  of  spiritual 
error  and  political  treason  ? 

In  what  has  been  written  there  has  been  no  intention  of  treat- 
ing the  contest  with  Popery  as  a  controversial  theological  ques- 
tion. This  is  for  other  hands.  It  has  been  spoken  of  as  an 
ambitious^  intriguing,  political,  temporal  power,  struggling  for  the 
conquest  of  Ireland,  and  the  subjugation  of  the  empire  under  its 
own  political  and  religious  tyranny.  Religious  controversy  has 
comparatively  little  connexion  with  it.  If  mere  political  states- 
men and  the  country  at  large  will  view  it  in  this  its  true  light-^ 
if  those  who  can  look  higher  and  deeper,  and  who  know  that  the 
abandonment  of  the  cause  of  God*s  truth  must  be  fatal  to  an 
empire,  whether  political  evils  seem  mixed  with  it  or  not,  will 
take  this  their  own  ground  firmly — if  the  true  Churchmen  of 
England,  instead  of  listening  to  the  calumnies  which  have  been 
poured  on  the  Church  in  Ireland,  will  understand  her  true  con- 
dition, her  poverty,  her  persecution,  her  zeal,  her  piety,  her  self- 
devotion — and  dare,  what  they,  as  a  body,  did  not  dare  to  do 
when  the  first  attack  was  made  on  her,  to  stand  boldly  forward 
as  her  defenders,  and  recognise  one  common  interest,  and  com- 
mon duty — if  this  be  done,  some  step  will  be  made  to  rescue 
Ireland  from  the  grasp  of  its  greatest  enemy. 

And  when  it  is  asked  more  particularly  what  is  to  be  done  by 
us  in  England,  is  the  answer  difficult  ?  By  our  Clergy,  everything 
which  sympathy  can  suggest  to  extend  the  activity  of  their  Irish 
brethren,  to  supply  their  wants,  to  encourage  and  assist  their 
exertions — especially  a  cordial  and  immediate  co-operation  in 
obtaining  the  restoration  of  their  bishops,  whether  with  or  with- 
out their  revenues.  Here  was  the  first  blow*  aimed  against 
them :  and  the  English  Church  sat  by  in  silence :  and  when 
supplicated  by  the  Irish  clergy  for  assistance  against  it,  she  an- 
swered, and  from  a  high  place,  that  the  two  Churches  (they  are 
not  two,  but  one)  stood  on  wholly  different  grounds,  and  that  the 
English  branch  could  not  endanger  herself  by  undertaking  to 

*  We  cannot  refrain  from  extracting  a  note  from  the  journal  of  an  officer  in  the 
Quecn^s  tenrice,  on  the  subject  of  the  sappressed  bishoprics : — 

*  Note. — Whoi  the  Bill  passed  that  got  rid  of  so  many  Irish  bishops,  I  was  one 
Sunday  evening  much  astonished  to  see  every  mountain  top  simultaneously  in  a  blase ; 
and  not  knowing  what  the  signals  meant,  I  was  on  the  point  of  turning  out  my  men,  to 
be  prepared  for  die  worst,  when  I  was  informed  that  the  priest  at  mass  that  morning  had 
ordered  tke  people  to  illuminate  the  mountains  in  the  evening,  for  the  victory  they  had 
obtained  over  a  Church,  which,  I  suspect,  was  not  spoken  of  in  very  reqtectful  terms, 
as  a  respectable  member  of  the  priest  s  flock  afterwards  told  me  <'  hit  reverenct  was 
eerimudjf  mmdC*  * 

defend 
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defend  tbe  Irish— a  maxim  false  in  lad,  and  fatal,  at  me  haw 
found  k»  in  practice.  Not  a  blow  baa  been  gXnck  iganwt  Ire- 
land which  has  not  recoiled  upon  England.  Not  an  itnanlf  bas 
been  attempted  upon  Enj^land,  until  it  haa  fiiat  been  trie^  aad 
has  succeeded  against  Ireland. 

If  it  be  asked  next  what  should  be  done  by  the  English  people  ? 
The  answer  is — petition  at  once  without  h^tatioD,  and  denaad 
that  which  the  Relief  Bill  (falselj  so  called)  promised — that 
which  those  who  introduced  that  Bill  are  bound  to  see  per- 
formed*—the  banUhmetU  and  guppressUm  of  the  JetuUga  wtder 
tcluUeter  names  they  dUf/uise  ihenueltes,  Chrittian  BnftierSs  or 
Sodalities  of  the  Heart,  or  Confralemiiies  of  Faith,  or  amf  other 
masquerade.  No  country  ever  yet  could  tolerate  JewuiU  an  ik 
bosom  without  certain  deiUructunu  Even  Romanism  itsdf,  agsin 
and  again,  by  the  mouth  of  Romish  bishops,  and  Romish  mne- 
reigns,  and  the  wisest  and  best  of  Romish  philoaophecsy  and 
Romish  Universities^  and  Popes  themselves,  have  wanied  ns  of 
the  fact. 

Add  to  this  petition  another  for  the  enforcement  of  law  against 
outrages — ^for  the  protection  of  converts  from  all  injiuj^  if  only  on 
the  popular  '  prixiciple  of  ci\-il  and  reli^rions  liberty *-*-ibr  a  with- 
drawal of  Uie  grant  to  Maynooth — or«  what  would  be  equivalent  to 
this* — and  attainable  without  o£Gending  the>  as  we  think,  mislalrfn 
views  of  some  estimable  men — >such  a  rigid  superintendence,  by  the 
$)tate  over  that  Seminary's  course  of  education  as  would  exdnde 
the  mischievous  influence  which  is  now  working  within  iu  'How 
opposed  tliis  influence  is  to  all  loyalty  amd  order,  .would  be 
showed,  there  is  little  doubt,  at.once^  fay  the  immediate  rejectioD 
of  the  grant,  if  accompanied  with  such  a  condition.  .  Add  to 
thisi  the  withdrawal  of  the  grant  for  Popish  Education  under 
the  National.  Board; — ^a  strict  superintendence  oyer  priests; — 
,tlie  prohibition  of  personal  denunciations  ^rom  tbq  altar — :of  ex- 
.compiunication — except  under  such  cases  and  with  such .  lestni:- 
lioxis^  as  may  be  copipaUble . with  the  ..legiUmate  , exercise. of 
•Christian  discipline,  as  in  instances  of  proved  ofi^nces^T-andf  as 
the  Roroii^h  bisUpps  tbepisclves  declare  that  it  should  be  limited, 
under  jtliie  solemn  permission  of  the  bishop.  Add  tp  this  peti- 
tion a  heavy  penalty  on  any  but.  purqly  spiritual  .intfirfipifCnce 
with  voters^  tenants^  prisoners,  witnesses,  junirs>  and  magistiatss. 
Grant  the  Irish  peasantry  a  bill  to  rescue  them  from  the  cune 
and  crime  of  perjury;  and  none  would  welcome  such.^  l)pp|i 
wiiU  |K>  much  gratitude  as  the  peasantry  themselves.  .  Thfy  have 
not  yet  learned  that  political  power  is  in  itsjdf  a  blessb^-^jc  \lb19X 
it  is  any  power  at  all— -when  they  dare  not  cxerdsQ  it  ej^cept,  at  the 
i..  •  bididing 
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bidding  of  their  priest ;  and  their  priest  compels  them  to  exercise 
it  against  their  own  interests  an<l  the  wishes  of  their  best  friend, 
their  landlord.  Add  strict  impartiality  in  the  government — yet, 
it  may  be,  rewarding  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  eveti  more  than 
the  Protestant  for  acts  of  loyalty,  order,  and  support  of  law, 
which  the  history  of  the  past  will  justify  us  in  expecting  in  very 
many  of  that  body — and  punishing  Protestants  even  more  than 
Romanists  for  any  bitterness,  or  uncharitable,  or  violent  agression 
upon  those  who  differ  from  them.  In  this  we  do  not  think  there 
is  anything  which  a  candid  miiid  can  object  to  as  sectarian  or  un- 
charitable. Upon  this  should  follow  a  strict  watch  and  inquiry 
into  the  schools'  of  every  class  maintained  by  Roman  Catholic 
bodies,  male  or  female,  to  prevent  the  use  of  inflamrnaiory  books 
and  treasonable  doctrines.  After  that  a  proper  encouragement 
should  be  demanded  for  priests,  who  are  disposed  to  learn  tlie 
errors  of  their  system,  and  to  abandon  them ; — an  encouragement 
such  as  was  once  held  out,  sufficient  to  secure  them  against  want, 
without  being  a  temptation  to  hypocrisy.  And,  lastly,  let  the 
English  people  join  in  straining  every  nen'e  to  procure  'real 
justice  to  Ireland'  in  all  things,  as  to  a  part,  and  the  vital  part 
of  England — justice  in  watching  over  her  interests — justice  in 
encouraging  her  manufactures  and  commerce — justice  in  main- 
taining quiet — justice  in  large  expenditures  upon  public  works- 
justice  in  the  distribution  of  patronage— ^justice  in  granting  every 
liberty,  which  can  be  granted  without  really  introducing  slaverv. 
All  this  in  the  present  state  of  parties  may  sound  impracticable 
and  visionary ;  but  a  course  is  not  the  less  right  because  our  own 
dins  and  follies  may  prevent  us  from  following  it. 

Of  the  course  which  ought  to  be  pursued  by  government,  of 
whatever  party,  we  are  unwilling  to  speak.  Few  things  have  so 
injured  the  cause  of  peace  and  of  religion  in  Ireland  as  the  intro- 
duction of  party  politics  into  questions  of  a  far  higher  order.  But 
we  will  venture  to  point  out  the  course  by  which  James  II. — a 
name  set  as  a  beacon  upon  our  history  to  warn  us  against  Tyranny 
and  against  Popery — endeavoured  to  subvert  the  liberties  and 
constitution  and  religion  of  England.  There  are  warnings  in  his- 
Uyry  what  Government  should  not  do.  Let  cis  take  up  '  The  State 
of  Protestants  in  Ireland,  l692,'  and  mark,  page  by  page,  the 
steps  which  the  author  there  successively  enuineratcs  as  so  many 
preparations  made  by  James  for  the  establishment  of  f  opery  in 
Ireland. .  ' 

1.  Theemploymentof  Public  Ministers  who,  having  no  fortunes 
of  their  own,  could  sicatcely  afford  to  adopt  rigid  measures,  by  wliich 
they  niigbt  risk  their  pfaifees  (p.  24).  '2.  The  forcing  men  of  low 
birth  and  education  on  the  bench  of  magistrates^  to  the  disgust 

of 
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of  the  gentry  of  the  country  (p.  29)-  3.  The  resting  for  support 
of  government  upon  men  •  who,  though  they  seemed  to  make  con- 
science of  hearing  masses  and  not  eating  flesh  on  Fridays,*  were 
notoriously  '  knaves/  and  yet  the  publicly  '  declaring  that  they 
must  make  use  of  such'  (p.  31).  4.  The  permitting  men  to 
exercise  powers  under  law  from  which  they  were  excluded  by 
law  (p.  43).  5.  The  encouragement  of  a  party  who  took  pains 
to  conceal  the  real  oppression  of  the  Protestants  in  Ireland,  and 
'  to  run  down  and  discredit  all  relations  to  the  contrary '  (p.  49). 

6.  The  peculiar  selection  of  Roman  Catholics  for  offices  of  trust 

7.  The  filling  the  army  (there  was  no  constabulary  then)  with 
a  preference  to  Roman  Catholics  (p.  60).  8.  The  same  with 
respect  to  the  bench  of  Judges  (p.  65).  9.  The  placing  some 
few  Protestants  in  commissions,  but  enough  only  to  give  a  colour 
of  impartiality,  without  alldwing  them  any  real  power  (p.  68). 
10.  Annoying  and  insulting  the  magistracy  (p.  85).  11.  Destroy- 
ing the  Protestant  corporations,  and  putting  them  into  the  hands 
of  Roman  Catholics  (p.  88).  12.  The  introduction  of  perjuries 
into  courts  of  j  ustice  and  j  uries,  so  that  neither  life  nor  property  was 
safe  (p.  101).  13.  The  disarming  of  Protestants,  by  permitting 
nightly  marauders  to  rob  them  of  arms,  and  by  putting  down  quiet 
and  peaceable  associations  of  Protestants  combined  for  self-defence 
(p.  119)  :  a  proceeding  on  which  the  author  makes  a  pertinent 
observation,  that  *  if  one  should  tie  a  man's  hands,  and  turn  him 
naked  among  wild  beasts,  all  the  world  would  believe  that  he 
designed  they  should  devour  him'  (p.  1 18).  14.  The  permittiog 
the  landlords  and  Protestants  to  be  attacked  in  their  houses  and 
lives,  until  it  was  no  longer  safe  for  them  to  live  in  the  countr}' 
(p.  133).  15.  The  giving  '  great  discouragement  to  the  most 
eminent  Protestant  lawyers'  (p.  135).  16.  The  multiplication  of 
friars,  nuns,  monks,  and  priests  (p.  138).  17.  The  permitting 
Protestant  property  to  be  destroyed,  without  adequate  efforts  to 
secure  it : — (The  author  is  speaking  of  lay  property,  such  as 
might  be  embarked  in  manufactures  or  in  estates — not  of  tithes, 
as  we  might  speak :) — Chief  Justice  Nugent  confessed  it  was  '  a 
necessary  piece  of  policy"  (p.  143).  18.  The  putting  it  into  the 
power  of  Roman  Catholics  to  ruin  Protestants  by  imposing  taxes 
on  them  (p.  149).  The  poor-laws  were  not  then  in  Ireland;  the 
writer  confines  his  remarlcs  to  other  cases.*  19-  King  James  had 
a  parliament,  and  a  papist  majority  in  it,  who  passed  various  strik- 
ing laws  affecting  Protestants,  which  it  must  be  needless  to  men- 
tion.  20.  This  same  Irish  parliament  were  very  anxious  to  remove 

*  *  Now  we  have  the  poor-laws,*  laid  a  priest  to  a  friend,  when  thrown  off  hit  gmt^ 
<  won*t  we  tax  the  laudlurds,  and  drive  tbueiu  fairly  out  of  the  country  f  Thii^  by. the 
hjf  will  account  for  the  anxiety  of  the  priests  to  secure  the  poor-law  gfuaitfiaiif . 

every 
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every  vestige  of  their  subjection  to  the  crown  of  England ;  they 
were,  in  fact,  Repealers  (p.   173).     21.  The  tenants  were  set 
against  their  landlords,  and  taught  to  deny  their  right  to  their 
estates  (p,  182).     22.  There  were  a  number  of  private  murders 
and  assassinations  of  Protestants^  and  government  was  supposed 
not   to   be  very  active  in  the  persecution  of  them   (p.    188). 
23.    The  priests   were   active;  *  fearing  to  shock  their   friends 
in    England    and  Scotland/   when  they    encouraged   people   to 
rob  their    Protestant    neighbours,    they   charged    them   not   to 
kill  them — (Dr.  Doyle's  recommendation  in  the  tithe   war) — 
assuring   them   that   everything    else  would   be   forgiven   them 
(p.  211).     24.  People  were  kept  very  much  in  the  dark,  both 
in   England  and  Scotland,  as  to  the  real  sufferings  of  the  Pro- 
testants in  Ireland ;   and  when  travellers  came  over  to   Ireland 
and  found  the   Protestants  persecuted,  '  they   seemed  to   stand 
amazed  at  what  they  saw,  and  could  hardly  believe  their  own 
eyes'   (p.  213).      25.  Protestants,  in  large  numbers,  emigrated 
(p.  210).      26.  The  Protestants   were   numbered  (p.  202):    a 
step  which,  in  modem  times^  Mr.   Wyse  has  not  hesitated  to 
consider  as  one  of  the  most  important  taken  by  the  so-called 
Catholic  Association,   as  preparatory  to  the  enforcement  of  its 
demands.     27*  The  king  commenced  his  reign  with  a  solemn 
declaration  that   he   would    protect    the    Church   of   England ; 
but  the  Romanists  took  care  to  observe  that  in  this  was  no  spe- 
cific mention  of  Ireland  (p.  21 6).     It  is  a  singular  coincidence 
that  observers  have  remarked  at  this  day  on  the  studied  exclusion 
of  Ireland  from  similar  declarations  of  the  crown.      28.  One  of 
the  first  of  James'  plans  was  to  introduce  Jesuit  schools  ;  29.  to 
discourage  the  former  schools  of  Protestants ;  and  to  place  the 
education  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  Papists;  though  not 
under  the  name  of  a  national  system,  professing  no  religion  what- 
ever.   In  this  he  surpasses  ourselves  (p.  217).    30.  He  tampered 
with  the  statutes  of  Trinity  College  (p.  218).    31.  He  diminished 
the  number  of  the  bishops  by  refusing  to  keep  up  the  succession 
(p.  220).      32.  Their  revenues  were  seized  on,  and  applied  to 
the  use  of  Papists — though  in  a  more  direct  way  than  by  relieving" 
them  from  the  payment  of  a  just  debt.     33.  And  Cashel,  Clogher, 
Elphin,  and  Clonfert,  were  expressly  accepted  by  the  Papists  '  as 
an  instalment'  of  the  whole  (p.  221).      34.  The  people  were 
taught  to  refuse  the  dues,  and  the  priests  forbade  the  payment 
of  tithes ;  so  that  for  two  years  scarcely  any  were  recovered  by 
the  clergy^  'or 'recovered  with  so  much  difficulty  and  cost,  that 
they  turned  it  to  little  account'  (p.  223).      35.  The  principle 
was  publicly  recognised  that  every  man  ought  to  pay  the  ministers^ 
<rf  hii  own  religion  (p.  223).     36.  The  crown-rents  reserved  upon 
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livings  ^  were  exacted  from  the  Protestant  clergy,  notwithstfindinf^ 
the  greatest  part  of  their  tithes  was  taken  from  them.*  (p.  227). 
It  was  but  the  other  day  that  the  government,  in  conveying  to  the 
clergy  the  amount  of  tithes  received  for  them,  balanced  it  bj 
their  demand  for  crown-rent ;  and  in  a  case  which  came  onder 
om*  own  obser\'ation,  the  tithes  recovered  were  so  many  shillings, 
the  crown-rent  demanded  so  many  hundred  pounds.  37.  The 
crown  encouraged  all  kinds  of  sectarians  in  their  resistance  to 
the  church  (p.  230).  38.  It  proceeded  to  subvert  the  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  (p.  231).  39-  It  claimed  a  right 
of  interference  with  the  church,  which  it  professed  itself  incom- 
petent to  exercise  over  other  religious  bodies  (p.  232).  40.  It 
employed  about  the  person  of  the  monarch  men  '  very  corrupt  in 
morals  and  debauched,*  as  being  the  persons  most '  in  a  fair,  waj 
to  embrace  the  persuasion '  of  popery  (p.  233) ;  and  they  were 
particularly  remarked  for  '  their  profanation  of  the  Lord's  Day,  so 
as^  if  they  had  any  signal  ball  or  entertainment  to  make^  any 
journey  or  weighty  business  to  begin,  they  commonly  chose  that 
day  for  it'  (p.  234).  41.  Churches  were  damaged  and  profaned 
(p.  236),  others  shut  up  (p.  242)  : — as  it  was  proposed  recently  to 
shut  them  up  where  the  congregation  fell  short  of  fifty,  souls. 
'42.  The  utmost  violence  was  exUbited  by  the  priests  in  making 
converts  (p.  244).  43.  They  interfered  with  mixed  marriages 
(p.  244)  ;  and  employed  secret  rioters,  like  Ribbonmen>  to  insalt 
and  assault  Protestants  who  were  firm  to  their  religion  (p.  245). 
44.  The  clergy  were  attacked  and  beaten  (p.  246).  45..  Fane- 
Tals  were  made  the  scenes  of  insult  and  riot  (p.  246).  46L'  Pro- 
testants, on  their  death- bed,  were  exposed  (as  they  are  now)  to 
the  intrusion  of  the  priest,  anxious  to  claim  them  as  oonrerls^  bj 
forcing  on  them  the  rite  of  extreme  unction  (p.  247).  47*  The 
clergy  were  compelled  to  undertake  offices  and  discharge  duties 
as  the  menial  servants  of  the  state  (p.  248).  48.  Every  eSbrlvss 
made  to  exhibit  the  church  and  the  Protestant  religion  as  a  mon- 
ster (p.  249).  49.  Newspapers  were  set  on  foot  for  the  very 
purpose  of  circulating  calumnies  against  the  clergy  (p.  251).  50. 
All  this  was  carried  on  while  the  government  were  *  loudly  pro* 
tloimiikg  liberty  of  conscience,* 

These  fifty  pc»nts,  to  those  who  have  studied  the  xecentr^progvess 
of  affairs,  will  probably  seem  curious.  They  have  beeik  roughly 
thrown  down  here,  for  the  purpose  simply  of  showing  what  Ea^isfa 
ministers  should  not  do,  who  do  not  wish  to  establish  Papety  in 
Ireland,  and  to  rule  it  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  priests^    . 

But  whatever  thoughts  are  turned  to  governments,  tbcee  is  a 
troth  which  every  day's  experience  must  impress  deeper  'hoA  on 
the  English  and  the  Irish  people— that  in  4)be.  present  state  of 
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thift  country  no  ministers  can  do  much  for  good^  thcmgh  tbcjr 
may  do  much  for  mischief.  It  is  oil  the  landlords  and  the  dergy 
that  the  hopes  of  the  empire  mustrest-^andon'theicco^peratii^ 
together  heartily  and  vigorously,  and  at  the  same  time  .prudently 
and  quietly,  as  men  who  can  have  hnt  one  interest,  tind  onb  duty, 
and  of  whom,  if  one  is  destroyed^  the  other  must,  perish  Ikkewise.. 


*^*  It  is  to  give,  professedly  to  such  a- population  as  we  have 
described;  but  substantially  to  the  priests-*-thek  directocs  and 
despots — a  vast  accession  of  political  power,  that  the  Govenmient 
— the  Government  of  a  Queen  who  holds  her  throne  by  the 
tenure  of  Protestantism •'--htive,  while  we  have  been' writing  these 
articles,  introduced,  under  the  colour  of  a  RegisttaUaii  Bill,  a 
NEW  FRANCHISE  for  Ir-claud.  Their  Bill  is  flo  monstrous,  that, 
ill  as  we  think  of  the  ministry,  we  are  almost  inclined. to  doubt 
whether  they  were,  before  the  debate — whether  they  are  evenyet-^T 
fully  aware  of  the  practical  cfiect  of  that  revolutionary  project. 

We,  at  the  conclusion  o(  our  last  Number,  fcH-etold  tob  tri^y 
that  the  earliest  duty  imposed  on  the  Contervative  piarty  would  be 
the  defence  of  the  Reform  Bill  against  its.  own  asithors;  ibut  we 
hardly  expected  that  the  attempt  would  be  made  either  so  soon, 
or  in  so  sweeping,  yet  so  insidious  a-formw>  •   ■■ 

The  abuses  of  the  Irish  registry  were^  so  enotinous  and  so 
flagrant,  that,  in  spite  of  the  comUned  efibrtsof  the  Papists  atid 
th^  =  Ministry,  Lord  Stanley  had  last  year  carried  d  remedial  Bill 
beyond  the  second  reading,  and  had  announced  his  intention  to 
renew  it  early  this  isession.  Any  measure  which  shoidd.tend  to 
rescue  the  real  elector  from  the  thraldom  of  the  priests  and  Mt. 
O'Connell,  and  to  brush  away  any  portion  of  th^  fraudnlent/regifr- 
tratioii,  must  be  fatal  to  the  Ministry,  whose  existence,  «S;  we<hav« 
already  «howii^  depends  on  this  illegal,  but  at  present' irresistible, 
influence  of  the  Priests.  What^  th^n^,  wasVio  b^  done  tO'  ai;ert'tiie 
danger  of  a  real  remedy  for  those  abuses  :?«-^Whyi  the  oldPqpis^ 
shift  of  confessing,  wluni' it  could'  be  ho  loiiger : denied,^  the  i^- 
istence  of  the  evil  and  the  necessity  of'  aremedy-r^andtl^ffn^iwith 
Jesuitical  oandovr,  offering  to  ptornde':one:'*^«^hfGh;:o£>c6ilrse, 
prepared  hf  thekelf-sdine  hands  that  had  treated  ihvabuse^.wns 
cer^n- to  be  at  Jeast  as  bad  as  the  disefise'itself.  •  >.!      .-i' .w/    <.if 

This  ii  the  teal  history  of  Lord  Morpeth's  BilU  and  the  way 
in  which  it  proceeds  to?  eSedk  its  object  isl  in  exact  ^nrsilanoe  df 
that  mixtuie  of  impudence  and  .cunniBg^*fHthal  Bly  andacityU—in 
which  it  wa^  conceived*  -One  of  the  maini  bonditioha  and  svpi- 
posedvecmities  provided  by  Uie  Jjileii^f  lBiIl-«tliot  mcDtlii!  aoc^ptM 
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but  advocated  by  Mr.  O'Connell  and  the  rest  of  the  Romanist 
party — was  the  substitution  of  a  bona  fide  value  of  10/.  for  the  old 
40^'.  franchise  in  counties — and  in  boroughs,  the  occupancy  of 
10/.  tenements  instead  of  5/.  This  fundamental  compact,  on  which 
the  Roman  Catholics  were  admitted  into  parliament,  is  now  to  be 
broken ; — and  a  new  franchise  is  proposed,  which,  we  do  not 
•  he:»itate  to  say,  is  worse  than  the  old  system,  and  will  be  liable  to 
equal  if  not  greater  abuses. 

The  new  scheme  provides  that  the  occupier  of  any  portion  of 
land,  or  any  tenement,  which  shall  be  rated  to  the  poor-rate  in 
the  sum  of  5/.,  shall  have  a  vote. 

Now,  observe  how  this  will  work. 

In  the  first  place,  it  revives  at  one  stroke  all  the  corruptions  of 
the  old  Borough  constituencies,  and  throws  back  again  every 
borough  into  those  corrupt  hands,  by  at  leeust  trebling  the  present 
constituencies.  Belfast  has  about  SOOO  electors,  under  the  6/. 
franchise.  It  is  shown  by  parliamentary  documents  that  there  will 
be  above  6000  under  Lord  Morpeth's  bill ;  that  is,  the  present 
constituency  will  be  overwhelmed  with  4000  of  the  lower  class  of 
inhabitants ;  and  Belfast  was  chosen  by  ministers  as  their  example, 
because  the  proportion  would  be  vastly  greater  in  any,  and  every 
other  town  in  Ireland. 

In  Counties  the  effect  of  the  Bill  would  be  still  worse,  and 
particularly  by  totally  changing  the  nature  of  the  county  franchise. 
Its  first  proposal  is  to  admit  occupiers  of  tenements  of  52.  to  the 
franchise  for  counties :  an  entire  innovation. 

Next,  the  portion  of  land  rated  at  51.  would,  generally  speaking, 
differ  little  from  an  old  40s.  freehold.  No  tenant  could  have  had 
a  real  and  band  fide  profit  of  40i*. — over  and  above  rent,  rate^  and 
taxes — out  of  any  portion  of  land  which  should  not  be  of  the  gross 
value  of  4l.  lOs.  at  the  very  lowest.  So  that  in  point  of  extent 
this  new  franchise  would  be  little  or  no  better  than  the  40s«  free- 
hold ;  and  the  old  and  ruinous  system  of  creating  small  tenures  to 
make  voters  of  the  lowest  possible  qualification,  would  be  revived 
on  the  most  sweeping  scale.  Nay,  it  would  be  much  worse. 
The  40^.  freeholder  had,  or  at  least  was  supposed  to  have,  a 
profit  from  the  land  to  the  amount  of  40^.;  but  under  Lord 
Morpeth's  new  five-pound  franchise,  the  voter  need  not  have  five 
farthings  of  beneficial  interest  in  the  lands  out  of  which  he  is.  to 
obtain  his  political  franchise. 

The  land  must  be  rated  at  5L ; — true — ^but  let  not  our  English 
readers  be  deceived  by  the  word  rated.  The  land  is  rated  indeed, 
but  in  Ireland — which  is  so  clamorous  for  assimilation  with  England 
— it  was  carefully  provided  at  the  recent  introduction  of  a  Poor- 
Law  rating,  that  the  rate  should  be  paid — not  as  in  England  by 
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the  occupier — but  by  the  occupier  and  landlord  jointly — the  land- 
lord in  sdl  cases  paying  one-half — ^in  many  cases,  more — in  some« 
the  whole.  And  as  the  modes  of  apportioning  these  rates  are  com- 
plicated and  arbitrary^  the  greatest  efforts  have  been  made,  as  we 
have  said,  by  the  priests  to  predominate  in  the  elections  of  the 
guardians  of  the  poor-law  unions,  in  order  to  use  them  as  a 
weapon  of  political  and  pecuniary  oppression  against  the  landlords. 

The  rating,  moreover,  will  be  no  criterion  whatsoever  of  the 
value  of  the  tenant's  holding.  We  have  stated,  and  indeed  the 
fact  is  notorious,  that  the  poor  Irish  cottier  will  give  for  land  not 
only  the  utmost  penny  of  its  value,  but  even  beyond  it ;  the  rate, 
therefore,  is  no  proof  nor  measure  of  his  rent,  and  still  less  of  his 
profit — he  may  hold  land  rated  at  5L  on  terms  which  make  his 
bargain  worse  than  nothing. 

Thus,  then,  is  to  be  overthrown  in  Ireland  (Englands  turn 
will  soon  follow)  the  first  constitutional  principle  of  county  repre- 
sentation, that  the  franchise  should  be  connected  with  profit  from 
the  land.  The  Irish  elector,  if  this  bill  passes,  may  be  an  abso- 
lute insolvent  without  one  penny  of  profit  out  of  the  land  he  votes 
for. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst : — all  this  assumption  of  rating  as  a 
check  on  fraud  or  a  measure  of  value,  is  in  itself  a  most  scandal- 
ous fraud. 

The  vote  must  arise  out  of  land  rated : — Yes,  but  the  rate  need 
not  be  paid  ! — the  non-payment  of  the  rate  does  not  invalidate 
the  vote  conferred  by  the  rating !  Was  there  ever  such  a 
mockery  ? 

Again :  if  a  vote  be  once  acquired  by  a  five  pound  rating,  a 
subsequent  diminvtion  of  the  rating  shall  not  invalidate  the  vote. 
Thus,  land  may  be  rated  for  one  year  at  5l.  to  confer  a  vote,  and 
may  next  year  be  lowered  for  all  other  purposes  to  2/.,  but  with- 
out des  roying  the  vote — which  the  one  year's  rating  will  confer 
irrevocably  for  14  years,  subject  only  to  the  voter's  paying  his  share 
of  the  difference  of  the  rates — ^which  would  be,  in  the  case  stated-— 
at  6d.  in  the  pound — ninepence  per  annum  for  a  vote,  the  rated 
foundation  of  which  was  gone ! 

But  still  more  monstrous.  The  Poor  Law  Act  had  exempted 
certan  poor  lands  (bog,  &c.)  from  rating : — Will  it  be  beliered 
that  Lord  Morpeth's  bill  provides  that  these  lands — too  valueless 
to  be  rated  under  the  Poor  Law—- shall  nevertheless  be  rated 
under  this  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  creating  votes  f 

There  have  been  already  exhibited  in  Ireland  some  strange 
Dstances  of  abuse  in  the  poor-law  ratings — gross  partiality,  great 
ojusiice,  and  a  general  irregularity  and  uncertainty  of  principle ; 
but  if  this  be  so  already^  where  the  actual  apportionment  of  the 
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money  must  operate  as  a  kind  of  clieck^  \vbat  may  we  expect 
from  those  ratings  which  are  not  money-rdtings  but  vote-ratings? 
The  wastes,  barren  of  money,  will  be  fomid  prolific  of  Totes, 
What  a  specimen  of  Hibernian  legislation ! — one  bill  exempting 
as  valueless  the  same  land,  where  the  other  bill  permits  the  valu- 
ators to  find  as  many  five-pound  franchises  as  they  may  think 
proper! 

In  short,  we  are  convinced  that  this  measure  would  create 
a  state  infinitely  worse  than  the  old  40».  freeholders — wors^,  we 
almost  think,  than  Universal  Suffrage;  for  Universal  SuBrage 
has  a  principle— an  erroneous  and  dangerous  one  indeed — but 
a  principle — it  boldly  rejects  property  and  adopts  personality i 
but  Lord  Morpeth's  bill  is  a  mere  fraud,  which  talks  o(  prcp^ty 
and  rating  only  to  abandon  them  in  practice,  and  whicn  sulmit« 
to  a  franchise^  affecting  to  be  based  upon  property,  persons  as 
destitute  of  any  pretence  to  property  as  the  poorest  individual 
whom  Universal  Suf&agc  could  bring  to  the  poll. 

Our  readers,  from  this  exposure  of  the  principle-r-the  reai 
principle  of  Lord  Morpeth's  bill — cannot  be  suqirised  that  the 
Conservatives  would  not  consent  to  give  it  a  second  reading  \  and 
they  will  understand  why  the  ministerialists  now  admit,  with 
affected  candour,  that  '  they  fear  they  may  be  beaten  on  the  5U 
clause,  which  no  doubt  will  be  raised  up  to  10/.  in  the  Committee.' 

But  it  is  clear  that  the  principle  is  equally  bad — equally  un- 
constitutional— whether  the  sum  be  ol.  or  lOZ. ; — for  neither  en- 
sures any  beneficial  interest  in  the  voter.  The  poor  fellow  who 
gives  a  rackrent  for  land  of  the  rated  value  of  lOl.  is  not  likely 
to  be  more  independent  or  more  solvent,  indeed  less  so,  than  he 
who  rents  only  a  5L  lot.  The  only  difference  is,  that  so  many 
voters  cannot  be  manufactured  on  the  same  extent  of  ground — 
that  is,  of  ground  rated  to  the  poor : — but  on  the  ground  to  be 
rated  for  vote-making,  there  will  be  little  other  limit  than  the 
conscience  of  tlie  valuator ;  and  as  we  know  by  whom  the  valu- 
ators will  be  appointed,  we  foresee  great  elasticity  of  conscience. 
But  the  personal  condition  of  the  \0L  voter,  in  respect  to  pro- 
perty, might  be  no  better,  and  would  probably  be  worse ;  and  the 
constitutional  objection  will  be  just  the  same. 

We  therefore  fairly  confess  that  we  are  nearly  indifferent  whether 
the  Conservatives  shall,  or  shall  not,  try  in  the  committee  to  sub- 
stitute 10/.  instead  of  5l.  ;  but  if  their  doing  so,  and  succeeding, 
were  to  increase,  as  we  fear  it  might,  the  chance  of  the  ultimate 
passing  of  the  bill,  we  should  most  strenuously  deprecate  it. 

There  are  fifty  other  objections,  which  we  have  not  time 
to  develop,  to  this  most  fraudulent  measure — as  fraudulent  in 
iiC9« details  as  in  its  general  design; — but  the  great,  the  cx>nstitu- 
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I  objections — the  objections  which  can  neither  be  removed 
ompromised — are  first,  the  alteration  of  a  fixed  constitutional 
iple — the  severance  of  the  franchise  from  beneficial  pro- 
f — and  secondly,  the  overthrow  of  the  landmarks  of  the  Relief 
deform  bills,  so  lately  and  so  solemnly  fixed  and  recognised 
violabte  by  all  the  parties  to  those  great  national  compacts;-^ 

are  what  we  trust  the  House  of  Commons — ^which  has 
[ly  admitted  the  second  reading  by  a  majority  of  only  five — 
aever,  when  it  comes  to  consider  the  whole  bearings  of  the 
ion,  persist  in  sanctioning — these  are  sacrifices  of  principle 
l^ood  faith — which  we  are  confident  the  House  of  Lords  can 
-  sanction,  and  which  the  people  of  England  will  never 
ite. 

le  unanimous  applause  with  which  the  whole  Radical  and 
tist  press  have  received  the  bill  is  no  doubtful  indication  of 
al  merits  and  expected  effects;  and  Mr.  O'Connell  has  told 
louse  that  the  measure  will  satisfy  him  and  his  ctmstituents. 

is  enough  for  us.  We  have  shown  who  Mr.  O'Counell's 
constituents  are,  and  we  know  that  any  measure  that  satisfies 
and  them  must  be  another  step  towards  establishing  the 
)tic  domination  of  popery  in  Ireland. 
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A. 

Aberdeen,  Earl  of,  speech  in  tlie  House 
of  Lords,  May  5, 1 840— correspondence 
with  Dr.  Ctialmers  and  the  secretaries 
of  the  non-intrusion  committee,  203— 
objects  of  his  Lordship's  Bill  for  the 
regulation  of  tlie  Scotch  church,  230 — 
ample  powers  given  to  the  church 
courts,  2.31 — source  of  tlie  opposition 
to  the  bill,  233 — the  assertion  tliat  it 
was  changed  in  its  character,  during  the 
iiegociation,  refuted,  237. 

American  Orators,  1— -date  of  American 
eloquence,  2 — Henry,  3 — his  early  life, 
4 — lirst  speech,  6  —  grandest  display, 
7 — elected  to  Congress,  8 — his  tri- 
umphs, 9 — last  appearance  in  public, 
aiid  death,  13 — cnaracter,  14 — John 
Adams,  16— early  life,  17 — Otis,  «6. — 
state  of  parties  after  the  recognition  of 
the  States  as  a  nation,  21  —  Fisher 
Ames,  the  American  Burke,  22 — his 
great  speech,  24 — John  Quincey  Adams, 
25 — his  vindication  of  the  ])urity  of 
North  American  descents,  26 — Josiali 
Quincey,  2^— William  Wirt,  29— Mr. 
Justice  Story,  3i— John  Caldwell  Cal- 
houn, 33 — early  life,  34 — speeches,  35 
— John  Randolph,  ife. — Henry  Clay,  36 
—Edward  Everett,  39— Daniel  Web- 
ster, 42  —  great  length  of  American 
speeches,  49 — other  defects,  61— contrast 
between  the  English  and  American 
nations,  52. 

Angling,  182 — the  lady  Juliana  Beniers, 
•6. — specimen  of  her  style,  183  — 
Barker's  *  Art  of  Angling,'.  184 — his 
culinary  recipe,  187 — Walton's  *  Com- 
plete Angler,'  188. 

Apothecaries,  Society  of,  56.  See  Medical 
Reform. 

Attwood,  Mr.  Charles,  261.  See  Pal- 
merston. 

Auchterarder  case,  the,  218. 

B. 

Baillie,  Joanna,  Fugitive  Verses,  437 — 
cauM  of  the  failuie  of  her  Plays  on  the 


stage,  438— their  character,  441— ex- 
tract from  '  De  Montfort,'  442— Songs 
and  Hjrmns  for  the  Kirk,  447 — ^romantic 
ballads.  449 — Birthday  Address  to  her 
Sister,  449. 

Beaumont,  Gustave  de,  Llrelaud;  Sociale, 
Politique,  et  R^ligieuse,  117. 

Bothwell,  Earl  of,  315.     See  Tytler. 

Brenuier,  R.,  excursions  in  the  Interior  of 
Russia,  344 — bis  adventurous  debut  in 
that  country,  357 — ^beards,  358— words 
necessary  for  travelling  in  Russia,  359 
—posting,  360— the  Volga,  361— fair 
of  Nijnii  Novgorod,  362— tea,  364— 
cookery,  365— -hospitality,  366— leech- 
trade  hi  the  Ukraine,  367— bugs,  368 
— Cossacks,  369 — locusts  in  the  vicinity 
of  Odessa,  369 — incorrectness  of  Mr. 
Bremner's  political  reflections,  370 — 
his  inaccuracies  respecting  the  language, 
antiquities,  and  manufactures,  371. 

British  Museum,  position  of  the  Etruscan 
monuments  in,  380 — state  of  the  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  French  revolution, 
484. 

Buonaparte,  Lucien,  his  Etruscan  re- 
searches, 389. 

C. 

Campbell,  Colonel,  despatches  to  Lord 
Peumerston,  277. 

Ciurgill,  W.,  Mehemet  Ali,  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  Russia,  and  Fiance,  253 — charac- 
ter of  the  pomnhlet,  258. 

Carletou,  W.,  Tales  of  the  Irish  Peasantry, 
118. 

Chalmers,  Thomas,  D.D.,  Remarks  on  the 
Present  Position  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. What  ought  the  People  and 
Church  of  Scotland  to  do  now  1  203— 
his  speech  in  ^e  debate  of  1833,  207— 
proceedinffs  in  1839,  219 — drift  of  his 
motion,  220— objections  to  Lord  Aber- 
deen's Bill,  234 — ^pamphlet  on  the 
abandonment  of  the  veto,  238. 

Chantiey,  Sir  F.,  193. 

Church  of  Scothmd,  affairs  of  ^e,  203— 
discoxdont  viewi  of  the  adTO€ates  of  the 
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veto,  206— outline  of  the  debate  of 
1833,  208— evils  of  the  veto,  210— 
-—Dr.  Cook's  motion,  212 — differences 
of  the  veto  acts  of  1833  and  1834,  213 
—practical  operation  of  the  latter,  2 1 5 — 
tlie  rights  of  the  patrons  no  longer  exer- 
cised, 218 — the  Auchterardcr  ca8e,i6. — 
determination  of  the  Assembly  to  enforce 
the  law  declared  by  the  House  of  Lords 
to  be  illegal,  222— -conduct  of  the  church, 
224 — Mr.  Colquhoun's  address,  226 — 
false  position  of  tlie  church,  227 — ex- 
tent of  tlie  interference  of  tlie  civil 
courts,  ib, — ^they  liave  not  persecuted 
the  church,  228 — persecution  on  the 
part  of  the  church,  229 — Lord  Aber- 
deen's bill,  230— rejected,  236— so- 
lution of  tlie  majority  of  the  clergy  to 
proceed  witli  the  veto,  although  illegal, 
238— treatment  of  the  suspended  minis- 
ters, 239 — widely  spread  iutimiiiation 
against  clergymen  who  differ  from  the 
majority,  240— decline  of  the  church 
in  consequence  of  these  schisms,  241— 
universal  admission  that  the  veto  law 
has  failed,  243 — patronage,  244 — the 
Acts  of  1649,  1690,  and  1712,  relaUve 
to  church  patronage,  248 — state  of  the 
church  at  the  close  of  the  1 7th  and 
commencement  of  the  18th  centuries, 
249 — impolicy  of  vesting  patronage  in 
the  church  courts,  250 — obedience  to 
the  law  must  be  enforced,  252. 

Coal,  importance  of,  to  all  commercial 
nations,  373 — England  and  her  colo- 
nies the  chief  possessors  of  coal-mines, 
374. 

Colquhoun,  J.,  The  Moor  and  the  Loch, 
182 — the  true  angler  is  a  lover  of  na- 
ture, 193 — efifects  of  pike  in  trout  lochs, 
194 — fly  and  worm  fishing,  195 — tlie 
sea  loch,  196. 

Colquhoun,  J.  C,  aiUlress  to  his  constitu- 
ents at  Kilmarnock,  226 — theory  of  tlie 
law  and  the  constitution,  228— accusa- 
tion against  Lord  Aberdeen's  bill,  237 

—  opinion  of  the  veto  act,  243  —  his 
pamphlet  entitled  '  Ireland  :  the  Policy 
of  reducing   the  Established  Church,' 

,  541 — collection  from  reports  of  par- 
liamentary committees  on  Ireland,  567 

—  exposition  of  the  system  of  terror 
adopted  by  the  priests  at  elections,  568. 

Committee  of  Public  Safety,  481.     See 

I^egros. 
Crime  in  Ireland,  from  1836  to  1839, 160. 

D. 
Damley,  Lord.  20S.     Sie  Tytler. 
Pudley,  Earl  of,  79.     iVe  LlandifT. 
DurlMun;  Lord,  hisieportou  Canada,  477. 


E. 

Education,  national,  in  IreUnd,  the  par* 
liamentary  grant  for,  absorbed  in  tl^ 
encouragement  of  popery,  584. 

England,  falsehood  of  the  assertion  that 
d^e  has  any  separate  interest  in  the  n^ 
sent  settlement  of  the  eastern  questiou, 
300. 

Espartero,  circumstances  under  which  the 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Both  was  c<Hiferred 
upon  him,  255. 

F. 

Federalist,  the  term  explained,  21. 

Foreign  Policy,  253.     Set  Pklmetston. 

France,  {»«teiice  of,  for  mppoiting  Me* 
hemet  Ali,  276— error  of  the  French 
ministry  in  fact  and  argument,  2S1— 
cause  of  th«  non-adoption  of  one  of  the 
only  two  courses  open  to  France,  282— 
the  ^  national  instinct  of  France  towacds 
Egypt,'  284— M.  Thiers*  'inlegritfof 
the  Turkish  empire,'  285 — tortuous 
policy  of  his  ministry,  286 — the  alleged 
grievances  of  France,  288 — attempts  to 
overreach  the  allies,  289 — imputation 
upon  Lord  Holland,  290 — the  real  cause 
of  France's  opposition  to  the  proposed 
settlement  of  the  eastern  question,  292 
— expenses  of  M.  Thiers'  armameoU, 
296. 

France,  society  and  education  in,  391. 
Sve  Girardin. 

G. 

Gallatin,  A.,  the  right  of  the  United  Staffs 
of  America  to  the  north-east  boundary 
claimed  by  them,  501  spirit  in  which 
the  work  is  undertaken,  o02 — hu  de- 
finition of  Highlands,  519 — opiniiHi 
of  the  report  of  Mr.  Featherstoooaugh 
and  Colonel  Mudge,  528  cstlmatioo  of 
tlie  comparative  value  of  the  disputed 
territory  to  the  two  nations,  510. 

Girardin,    Emile    de,     De  I'lustniction 
Publique  en  France,   Guide  des  Fa* 
milles,  394 — contrast  of  Europe,  now 
and  twenty-five  years  since,    ib. — the 
internal  barbarism    of  natious,  396— 
social    condition    of    Franc^^    397— 
Algiers,  398— object  of  M.  de  Girar- 
din *s  work,  400 — state  of  education  iu 
France,  ib. — consequences,    4(02 — tide 
of  population  setting  into  Paris,  4i03— * 
remedies,  406 — primary  educati<»,  107 
— provmcial  schoolmasters,  40S— -nu- 
sical  instruction,   411 — ^importance  of 
the  knowledge  of  husbandry  and  do- 
mestic economy,  412 — state  of  culti- 
vation and  produce  of  France,  ^1^— 
tlie  author's  plan  of  agricultuiadiim- 
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provcmcnt,  414 — ^landed  proprietors  of 
France,  416  —  female  schools,  417  — 
university  education,  418 — royal  and 
communal  colleges,  419  —  the  facul- 
ties, 421  —  correspondence  of  French 
college  education  with  our  public 
schools,  423 — evils  of  the  Frencn  sys- 
tem, 424  —  professional  education  — 
agriculturalists,  426  —  the  clergy,  429 
—  mistaken  efforts  of,  432 — the  mis- 
sionaries, 433  —  tlie  clergy  must  ac- 
quiesce in  tlie  existing  order  of  things, 
434 — remaining  contents  of  M.  de  Gi- 
lardin's  book,  43d — national  education 
can  alone  effect  a  permanent  change  in 
national  character,  436. 

Gray,  Mrs.  Hamilton,  Tour  to  the  Sepul- 
chres of  Etruria,  375 — Etruscan  vases 
long  known  in  England,  376— cause  of 
the  curiosity  as  to  the  history  of  the 
Etrurians,  377 — their  antiquity,  378 — 
inferences  from  their  tombs,  379 — ^ar- 
rangement of  these  monuments  at  the 
British  Museum,  380  —  collection  of 
General  Gallassi  at  Rome,  381 — locali- 
ties visited  by  Mrs.  Gray,  382 — Veii, 
3^3 — Necropolis  of  Tarquinia,  385 — 
paints  tombs,  387 — difference  between 
Greek  and  Etruscan  habits,  388 — recent 
discovery  of  Egyptian  objects,  389 — 
tomb  of  a  female,  390 — Etnwcaii  rever- 
ence for  the  dead,  391 — materials  in  use 
among  them,  392 — repaired  vases,  393. 

Guizot,  M.,  cliaracter  of,  290. 


H. 

Henry,  Dr.,  Trifles  from  my  Portfolio,  or 
Recollections  and  small  Adveiiturrs 
during  29  Years'  Military  Service,  453 
— the  Ganges,  454 — Suttee,  455— the 
author  in  love,  457 — St,  Helena,  461 — 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  462  —  Napoleon, 
465  —  Barry  O'Meara,  466  — attempts 
to  seduce  British  officers,  467 — death  of 
Napoleon,  471 — effects  of  his  death  upon 
tlie  island,  472 — the  Marquis  de  Mont- 
cbeuu,  473  —  tlic  Doctor  in  Ireland, 
475— Method  of  quelling  a  fight,  476— 
Canada,  Lord  Durham's  report,  477 — 
his  excursion  to  the  Upper  Provinces, 
479 — Lord  Sydenham's  first  appearance 
at  Quebec,  480. 

HiD,  die  Kev.  Rowland,  his  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  43. 

HoTIaod,  Lord,  M.  Thiers'  remarks  u^xin, 
200. 

Horner,.L.,  oil  IheEmplojrment  of  Child- 
cen  in  FactorieB,  171— extracts,  172 — 
file  example  of  England  followed  by 
other  nations,  17P. 


Infant  labour.  171 — jurenile  workers  IVom 
their  helplessness  and  vast  numbers 
demand  consideration,  173 — their  con- 
dition described,  174-— the  lace-trade, 
175— silk  manufacture,  177 — the  re- 
cently appointed  commission,  179. 

Intimidation,  its  extent  in  Ireland,  148- 
160. 

Ireland,  its  evils  traced  to  their  source, 
541. 

J. 
James  II.,  course  taken  by  him  to  establish 

despotism  and  popery,  587. 
James,  G.  P.  R.,   a  Brief  History  of  the 

United  States'  Boundary  Question,  501 
Jerusalem,  efforts  should  be  made  to  give 

Chri>itians  free  access  to  it,  301 
Jesuits,  152,  543.      See  Romanism  and 

Romish  I'riests. 

K. 

Kenny,  Dr.,  the  head  of  the  Jesuits  in 
Ireland,  514. 

Kinnear,  J.  G.,  Cairo,  Petra,  and  Damas- 
cus in  1839,  254. 


L. 

Legros,  M.,  R^volution,La,  telle  que  c'est ; 
ou  Correspondance  incite  du  Comit6 
de  Salut  pendant  les  Annies  1793-4,  et 
5,  481 — character  of  the  *  Histories '  of 
the  French  Revolution,  ib. — ^the  Paris 
press  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  482 — 
reasons  why  a  complete  history  can 
ne\'er  be  written,  483  —  M.  Decbien's 
collection  of  documents,  484 — charac- 
ter of  the  papers  in  the  work,  487 — ex- 
tracts from  Carrier's  letters,  488— Car- 
iiots  letters,  490 — the  expedition  against 
Funies,  492 — death  of  General  Custiue, 
405 — real  cause  of  his  execution,  496 
— Houcliard's  fate,  498 — Duquesnoy's 
letter  ordering  the  execution  of  fbur 
officers,  499. 

Livingston,  Mr.,  letter  to  Sir  C.  Vaughan, 
on  the  American  boundary,  507. 

Llandaff,  Bishop  of,  Letters  of  the  Earl  of 
Dudley  to,  79 — difficulties  in  regard  to 
this  publication,  81 — ^tlie  Earl's  parents 
and  boyhood,  84 — education,  85 — at 
Edinburgh  and  Oxford,  87 — Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dugald  Stewart,  88 -« distrust 
of  himself,  89  —  entry  into  parlia- 
ment, 90 — friendship  for  Canning,  91 
— political  principles,  92 — topics  of  hir 
parliamentaiy  speaking,  93— becomes 
a  contributor  to  the  Quarterly,  96 — 
hi«  forte  as  a  reviewer,  97—  specimen  of 
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hiB  crifical  style,  08 — his  hoipitality, 
99 — personal  habits,  100 — raised  to  the 
earldom,  103^-character,  105— enters 
Mr.  Caiining's  ministry,  106 — his  lite- 
rary and  classical  tastes,  107 — love  of 
travel,  10ft — dislike  of  the  climate  of 
Kngland,  1 1 1 — absence  of  love  for  art, 
1 12— liabit  of  talking  to  himself,  1 13— 
first  symptoms  of  his  insanity,  1 14 — the 
purity  of  his  mind,  116. 

Locofoco,  the  term  explaine<l,  22. 

Londonderry,  the  Marquis  of,  Recollec- 
tions of  a  Tour  in  Ae  North  of  Europe, 
344,  347,  349. 

T-rOuis  Philippe,  letter  of,  in  1804,  to  the 
Bishop  of  LlandalT,  486. 

Lowe,  Sir  Hudson,  462. 


M. 

Madrid,  state  of,  in  July  1840, 256. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  303.     See  Tytler. 

Maynooth    College,    543.      See  Romish 
Priests. 

Medical  Reform,  53 — a  committee  ai)- 
pointed  in  1834  to  examine  into  the 
state  of  the  medical  profession,  ib. — 
little  useful  information  can  be  ob- 
tained from  this  Report,  54 — examina- 
tion a  test  of  me<lical  knowledge,  55 — 
powers  of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  and  of  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries,  56  —  qxiackery,  57  — 
present  division  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, 58 — it  is  a  sound  one,  59<— basis 
on  which  all  regulations  for  its  govern- 
ance should  be  founded,  60 — appren- 
ticeship system,  65 — ^lectures,  67 — Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  68  —  College  of 
Surgeons,  70 — ^value  of  an  efficient  ex- 
amination as  a  test  of  knowledge,  72 — 
steps  necessary  to  effect  it,  73— defects 
of  the  present  system,  74 — The  London 
University,  75 — Mr.  Warburton's  bill, 
76 — its  deficiencies,  77 — remedies  sug- 
gested, ib. 

Mehemet  Ali,  the  life  of,  254^-early  his- 
tory, 266  —  rapid  elevations  until  he 
reached  the  Pachalik  of  Egypt,  267 — 
war  against  the  Wahabees  and  the 
Greeks,  268 — a  patron  of  arts,  sciences, 
and  political  economy,  269— motives 
of  his  seizing  upon  SjTia,  li.— progress 
of  his  son   Ibrahim's  arms,  270 — im- 

§olicy  of  allowing  his  ascendancy  in 
'urkey,  272— the  treaty    of  Unkiar 
Skelessi,  275. 
Melbourne,  Lord,  letter  of,  to  the  Hon. 

J.  W.  Ward  (Earl  of  Dudley),  1 16. 
Meyler,  A.,  M.D.,  Irish  tranquillity, 541. 
Midwifery,  no    college    examination    of 


penotis  who  practise  this  bruich  of 
medicine,  71. 

Mills  and  Factoriet,  Minutes  of  Evidence 
taken  before  the  Select  Committee  on 
the  Act  for  the  Regulation  of,  171. 

MoncreilT,  Lord,  249 — ^his  opinion  upon 
vesting  the  patronage  of  livings  in  die 
church  courts  of  Scotlaud,  2dO. 

Monteith,  R.,  reasont  for  demandiog  in- 
vestigation into  die  charges  against 
Lord  Palmerrton,  253. 

N. 
Nicholas,  Emperor  of  Russia,  character 
of,  348. 

O. 

O'Beinic,  E.  F.,  impartial  view  of  May- 
nooth College,  541. 

O'Sullivaii,  Rev.  xM.,  and  Rev.  R.  J. 
M'Ghee,  Romanism  as  it  rules  in  Ire- 
laud,  117 — clergymen  of  Mr.  O'Sul- 
livan's  acquaintance  brutally  assaulted 
during  seven  years  in  Ireland,  160. 

Ottoman  Empire,  M.  Thiers*  idea  of  its 
integrity,  285. 

P. 

Palmerston,  Lord,  proposed  impeacli- 
ment  of,  253 — his  Lordidup*8  oiifinal 
principle  of  foreign  policy,  254— cod- 
sequeuces  of  it  in  Spain,  >6.^-his  apathy 
upon  points  which  required  ai^vity, 
257 — mdiscreet  patronage  of  Mr.  Ur- 
quhart,  258 — character  of  the  pam- 
phlets written  against  his  Lordship,  259 
—  the  ITrquhartite  meetings,  361 — 
Messrs.  Attwood,  Hanson,  aod  Cardo, 
262— conduct  of  the  Mayor  ct  New- 
castle, 263— Mr.  Doubleday,  264— tiw 
Urquhartites  in  Paris,  265— Lord  "Psl- 
merston's  conduct  in  1832,  273-*-traaty 
of  Unkiar  Skelessi,  275 — iiiactiTityupm 
leant  ing  Mehemet's  intention  to  ttect 
an  independent  sovereignty,  378— death 
of  Sultan  Mahmoud,  280— dedbntifm 
of  the  representatives  of  the  allies^  i^. — 
conduct  of  the  allies  after  the  battle  of 
Nezib,  283— conduct  of  hia  Lordship 
upon  the  promulgation  of  ^  tieafy 
of  the  15th  of  July,  287— his  want  of 
punctuality,  476. 

Pamphlets  on  the  French  Rerolutioo,  4S4. 

Penn,  R.,  F.R.S.,  Maxixni  and  HintB  for 
an  Angler,  and  Miseries  of  Fidiing, 
182— the  Mayfly,  201— illuitntioDs 
of  the  work,  202. 

Phtlan,  Rev.  W.,  History  of  the  Policy  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  118. 

Physicians,  College  of,  56.  Sit  Medical 
Reform. 
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Pinkarton,  Rev.  R.,  D.D.,  MisoeUaneous 
ObeerYatious  in  Russia,  34  i — ^a  mo««t 
efficieDt  missionary,  349. 

Pope,   anecdote  of,  87. 

Psalmody,  English,  characterised,  44^ — 
suggestions  for  its  improrement,  449. 

R. 

Registration  Bill  for  Ireland  introduced 
by  Lord  Morpeth,  591 — its  true  cha- 
racter, ib, — the  manner  in  whidi  it  will 
work,  592 — it  will  establish  the  despotic 
domination  of  popery  in  Ireland,  595 

Report  of  the  British  Commissioners  ap- 
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QUARTERLY    REVIEW 


Art.  I.  —  Belgium,  By  J.  Emerson  Tennent,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Author  of  *  Letters  from  the  ^gean,'  and  '  History  of  Modern 
Greece.'     In  2  vols.     London.     1841. 

A/TR.  EMERSON  TENNENT  is  an  active  and  intelligent 
-^^■^  member  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  what  we  had  heard 
and  read  of  his  parliamentary  exertions  had  excited  in  our  minds 
expectations  of  this  work  which  have  not  been  realised.  Mr. 
Tennent  seems  to  have  hoped  to  combine  the  double  merit 
of  amusement  and  instruction — the  ordinary  chit-chat  of  the  touristy 
with  the  graver  views  of  the  politician  and  economist ;  but  it  must^ 
we  fear,  be  ccmfessed  that^  in  aiming  at  both,  he  has  failed  to 
accomplish  either. 

*  Omne  tulit  punctum  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci  * 
is  very  good  advice,  but,  like  other  good  advice,  has  been  found 
very  hard  to  follow,  and  we  cannot  flatter  Mr.  Tennent  that  he 
has  made  any  approach  to  the  solution  of  the  difficult  problem. 

Though  the  emphatic  title,  '  Belgium,'  might  lead  us  to  expect 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  country  in  all  its  various  aspects,  we 
apprehend  that  Mr.  Tennent's  visit  was  too  short  and  too  rapid  to 
admit  of  any  such  examination.  We  have  no  direct  evidence, 
indeed,  of  the  precise  duration  of  his  stay  in  Belgium,  for  we 
have  been  able  to  discover  but  one  precise  date  in  the  whole 
work.  On  the  lOth  September,  1840,  he  was  at  Ghent — having 
probably  landed  at  Ostend  two  or  three  days  before ;  and  in  the 
very  last  pages,  a/lter  he  had  quitted  the  Belgian  territory,  he 
talks  of  seeing  '  the  sheaves  of  the  early  harvest  already  gathered 
in'  (vol.  ii.  p.  241).  From  these  indications  we  are  led  to  con- 
clude that  his  Belgium  was  explored  within  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  at  furthest.  And  if  his  time  was  too  short,  so  his  mode  of 
travelling  was  also  unfavourable  for  such  an  extent  of  observation 
as  his  title-page  promises.  He  seems  to  have  traversed  Belgium, 
en  route  for  Germany  (whence  we  see  by  an  advertisement  pre- 
fixed to  these  volumes  he  purposes  to  give  us  two  more  voliunes), 
nearly  as  rapidly  as  travellers  generally  do — by  the  railways 
and  high  post- roads — making  one  or  two  short  deviations,  and 
stopping,  as  it  would  seem,  one  or  two  days  in  one  or  two 
places.     It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  there  should  be  very 
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little  in  his  book  derived  from  personal  inspection ;  and,  in  fact, 
the  most  valuable  information  it  affords — namely,  as  to  the  com- 
mercial and  social  state  of  the  country,  derived  from  official 
documents  and  statistical  accounts  published  by  the  Belgians 
themselves — might  have  been  almost  as  well  compiled  at  home; 
indeed,  perhaps,  rather  better ;  for,  as  it  is,  these  details  are  scat- 
tered in  a  desultory  style  over  the  stages  of  his  journey,  whereas, 
if  he  had  sat  down  at  home  with  the  same  materials,  he  would 
probably  have  arranged  and  produced  them  in  a  clearer  and  more 
effective  form.  His  chief  guide — frequently,  and  yet  not  quite  suffi- 
ciently acknowledged — is  a  book  recently  published  by  a  M. 
Briavoinne,*  '  De  t  Industrie  en  Belgique — Cause  de  Decadence 
et  de  Prosper  ite  /  a  very  detailed  and  laborious  work,  but  in 
our  judgment  very  inconclusive  and  unfit  to  be  made  the  basis 
of  any  general  political  theory ;  and  as  Mr.  Tennent  looks  at  the 
questions  discussed  with  very  different  feelings,  and  for  totally 
different  objects,  from  those  of  Briavoinne,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  result  is  very  unsatisfactory,  and  that  the  state- 
ments made  by  M.  Briavoinne  for  one  purpose  and  quoted  by  Mr. 
Tennent  for  another  should  appear  rather  vague  and  uncertain. 

We  shall  say  nothing  of  the  mere  narrative  part  of  the  work, 
because  Mr.  Emerson  Tennent  adds,  as  we  have  said^  little — 
(indeed,  how  could  it  be  otherwise  in  such  a  velocipede  visit  ?) — to 
the  information  of  the  ordinary  guide  and  road  books  of  the  most 
hackneyed  highway  in  Europe.  And  we  cannot  but  express  our 
regret  that,  whether  in  the  mistaken  hope  of  amusing  his  readers, 
or  for  the  less  laudable  object  of  swelling  out  his  book  to  two  octavo 
volumes,  he  should  have  interrupted  his  political  and  statistical 
inquiries — which  constitute  whatever  value  the  work  possesses — 
with  topics,  all  of  which  had  already  been,  he  must  allow  us 
to  say,  more  satisfactorily  handled  in  a  crowd  of  other  publica- 
tions. But  let  that  pass.  We  shall  enter  into  no  minute  criticism 
on  such  points — (though  there  are  many  tempting  opportunities) ; 
but  will  rather  consider  his  manner  of  treating  the  subjects  which 
were,  no  doubt,  in  Mr.  Tennent's  own  mind,  the  chief  motive,  as 
they  appear  to  ours  the  only  reasonable  excuse,  for  his  publication. 

Mr.  Tennent  is  Member  for  Belfast,  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  emporium  of  the  linen- trade  of  Ireland,  and  he  was  natu- 
rally and  laudably  curious  to  examine  the  causes  which  give  to 
the  flax  of  the  Low  Countries  qualities  superior,  as  it  is  said,  to 
that  grown  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  It  will,  we  hope, 
gratify  Mr.  Tennent's  constituents  to  learn  that  the  most  im- 

*  It  ig  very  strange  that,  largely  as  Mr.  Tennent  has  iised,  and  often  as  he  quota 
this  author,  be  on  every  occasion — without  exception — misspells  his  name,  and  calls 
him  Briavionnt,  The  difference,  slight  to  the  eye^  is  very  considerable  to  the  ear, 
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portant  deviation  which  he  made  from  the  heaten  track  was  an 
excursion  of  one  day  from  Ghent  to  Courtrai,  to  examine  the 
process  of  the  roiiissage,  or  steeping  of  flax  for  the  purpose  of 
separating  the  fibre  from  the  stalk,  and  which  is  supposed  to 
be  conducted  in  that  neighbourhood  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and 
with  singular  success — the  Courtrai  flax  being  steeped  in  the 
running  water  of  the  river  Lys,*  whereas  the  general  practice  is 
to  employ  stagnant  water.  We  do  not,  however,  know  whether 
the  good  folks  of  Belfast  will  derive  much  information  from  Mr. 
Tennent's  report,  which  seems,  to  our  uninformed  judgments, 
very  inconclusive  and  unsatisfactory,  as  our  readers  may  judge 
from  the  following  amusing  specimen. 

'  In  the  Pays  de  Waes,*  says  Mr.  Tennent,  *  the  flax  is  steeped  in 
still  water,  as  in  Ireland^ — except  that  in  this  latter  country  a  smaJl 
stream  is  contrived^  if  possible,  to  pass  in  and  out  of  the  pit  during  the 
process,* — vol.  i.  p.  146. 

It  was  quite  superfluous,  we  think,  to  tell  us  that  this  kind  of 
still  water,  through  which  a  stream  passes,  is  peculiar  to  Ireland, 
Nor  does  it  seem  that  such  an  experiment  would  be  a  conclusive 
criterion  of  either  the  stagnant  or  the  run7iing  system,  seeing 
that  it  ingeniously  contrives  to  confound  both ;  and  we  may  add 
that  Mr.  Tennent's  own  conclusions  on  the  subject  seem  to 
partake  of  all  the  uncertainty  of  the  Irish  experiment — he  ap- 

*  We  have  said  that  we  would  nut  enter  into  minute  criticisms,  but  the  mention  (^ 
this  river  affords  a  specimen  of  the  incuria  with  which  the  work  is  written,  which,  as 
a  specimen,  we  think  it  right  to  notice.  *  The  Lys,'  he  says,  *  which  rises  in  t)ie  Payt 
de  Ca/aUy  derives  its  name  in  all  probability  from  the  quantity  of  waler-lUiet  which 
flourish  in  its  sluggish  current,  and  which  are  said  to  be  the  origin  of  i\ie  Jieurt-de^U 
in  the  royal  arms  of  France^  (vol.  i.  p.  132).  Now,  there  is  no  such  dutrici  aa  the 
PayM  de  Calait ;  but  Paye  b,  no  doubt,  a  topographical  error  for  the  Pan  de  Calais,  the 
department  in  which  the  Lys  has  its  source :  out  it  is  quite  the  reverse  of  *  probable'  that 
the  river  should  derive  its  name  from  the  water-lilies  which  it  produces,  for  its  ancient 
name  is  Legiuy  which  is  certainly  not  derived  from  Lilhum : — nor  can  we  imagine  who, 
before  Mr.  Tennent,  could  have  mistaken  the  water-iily  (nympkeea)  for  tlie  fleur-di-^U 
(jirui)  of  the  arms  of  France.  Moreover,  if  Mr.  Tennent  had  been  anything  of  a  herald, 
he  would  have  known  diat  ^eJUurs-de-its  on  the  French  escutcheon  are  generally  sup- 
poied  to  have  been  originally,  not  flowers  at  all,  but — tpear-headi  fleurie. 

Another  more  important  error,  which  occurs  in  the  same  part  of  the  book,  we  think  it 
proper,  for  the  sake  of  historic  truth,  to  rectify.  Mr.  Tennent  says,  *  We  passed  die 
basin  a(  the  Sas-de-Gaiid  Canal,  which,  by  connecting  Ghent  with  Terneiae  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Scheldt,"  [which  it  does  no  more  than  it  connects  it  with  Flushing, 
or  Amtterdam,  or  London,]  *ha8  effectually  rendered  it  a  seaport  in  tlie  heart  of 
Belgium.  Thie  bofd  idea  was  originaliy  conceived  by  Napoleon^  but  carried  into  effect 
and  the  basin  completed  by  the  King  of  Holland  only  two  years  before  the  revolution  * 
(▼ol.  i.  p.  103).  We  aee  no  great  *  boidneu '  in  the  idea  of  making  a  canal,  and  still  lest 
of  widmng  and  improving  an  old  one,  in  a  country  reticulated  with  canals ;  and  we 
wonder  that  Mr.  Tennent  should  fall  into  the  vulgar  error  of  fatlieriug  everything  ^reo/ 
er  Md  on  Napoleon.  In  fact,  the  canal  that  connects  Ghent  with  the  Scheldt  at  Sae- 
de-Oand  wm  made  tome  centuries  before  Napoleon  was  bom,  and  created  one  of  the 
difficultiet  of  tiie  original  leparation  of  the  United  Provinces  from  Flanders.  When 
the  countrice  were  hostilely  separated,  it  was  closed  and  allowed  to  decay ;  but  when 
iSbfty  were  united  under  the  lame  sovereign  authority,  it  was  natural  that  it  should  be 
Ffr-opeiwd  and  sA/egkioi  to  modem  navigation. 
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pears  to  have  formed  no  opinion  of  his  own ;  and^  in  short,  leaves 
the  water — be  it  running  or  stagnant — a  little  muddier  than  he 
found  it. 

But  the  main  feature  of  Mr.  Tennent*s  book  is  the  disastrous 
effect,  particularly  on  the  commercial  interests  of  Belgium^ 
which  he  alleges,  and  we  think  shows,  in  some  instances  at  least, 
to  have  been  produced  by  the  revolutionary  separation  from  Hol- 
land in  1 830.  The  fact  we  believe  to  be  indisputable :  but  with 
excellent  principles  both  of  government  and  political  economy, 
and  with  views  and  feelings  which  do  honour  to  his  patriotism, 
Mr.  Tennent  has,  we  think,  mismanaged  this  part  of  his  sub- 
ject. The  *  Repeal  of  the  Union'  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  is  a  question  so  vitally  interesting  to  every  British,  and 
above  all,  to  every  loyal  Irish  heart,  that  we  do  not  wonder  that 
it  should  occupy  a  large  share  in  Mr.  Tennent's  thoughts  and 
feelings,  and  that  the  very  sound  should  be  to  him — as  it  is 
we  believe  to  every  man  of  sense  and  patriotism-— ominous  of  dis- 
aster and  ruin.  But  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  he  does 
anything  like  justice  to  that  great  question,  when,  by  what  seems 
to  us  no  better  than  ql  jeu  de  mot,  he  mixes  up  on  every  occasion 
the  separation  of  Holland  and  Belgium  with  the  '  Repeal  of  the 
[Irish]  Union — the  words '  Repeal  of  the  Union  being  emphatically 
marked  throughout  the  book  as  an  appropriated  phirase.  When 
he  states  that  the  canal  of  the  Sas-de-Gand  is  filling  up,  it  is  one 
'of  the  many  inconveniences  entailed  upon  Belgium  by  the 
Repeal  of  the  Union'  (vol.  i.  p.  104).  When  national  educa- 
tion in  Belgium  is  described  as  being  in  an  unsatisfactory  state,  it 
is  attributed  to  the  '  Repeal  of  the  Union^  (vol.  i.  p.  124).  The 
merchants  of  Antwerp  and  the  manufacturers  of  Ghent  fcH^saw 
their  own  ruin  in  the  '  Repeal  of  the  Union*  (vol.  i,  p.  17S). 
When  he  mentions  the  increase  of  foreign  imports  to  the  detri- 
ment of  home  manufactures,  it  is  as  '  another  of  the  ruinous  effects 
of  the  "  Repeal  of  the  Union' '  (vol.  i.  p.  180).  And  so  all  through 
the  work,  every  evil  that  can  possibly  be  attributed  to  the  revolu* 
tion  of  1830  is  called,  as  it  were  technically,  an  effect  of  'the 
Repeal  of  the  Union,'  We  fully  share,  and,  of  course,  heartily 
approve,  Mr.  Tennent's  antipathy  to  the  *  Repeal  of  the  Union  ;'  and 
we  believe  that  a  distinct  chapter — showing  in  how  many  points  a 
repeal  of  the  Irish  Union  might  be  expected  to  produce  mischiefs 
analogous  to  those  that  have  followed  the  Belgian  revolution  of 
1830 — might  have  been  exceedingly  interesting  and  practically 
useful ;  but  we  doubt  both  the  good  taste  and  good  sense  of  treating 
so  grave  a  matter  by  innuendo,  and  by  what  is,  in  fact,  a  mere 
pun — not  once  or  twice,  as  a  passing  allusion,  but  gmvelj  and 
systematically ;  as  if  there  existed  a  practical  identity  where  al 
most  there  can  be  but  a  conjectural  analogy.     Then,  we  beg  Mr. 
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Tennent  to  consider  the  danger  of  this  side-wind  style  of 
argumentation :  we  are  satisfied  that  there  is  no  one  who  would 
more  strenuously  reject  the  idea  that  the  Union  of  Ireland  with 
Great  Britain,  and  the  union  of  Belgium  with  Holland,  stood  on 
anything  like  the  same  basis— or  would  less  countenance  the  vision 
that  the  repeal  of  the  former  would  be  attended  with  no  other 
•  inconveniences '  than  he  has  described  as  resulting  from  the 
disruption  of  the  latter.  Yet  does  he  not  see  that  he  not  only 
countenances,  but  promulgates^  such  an  opinion,  by  the  indiscreet 
and  persevering  misapplication  of  the  same  form  of  words  to  things 
so  absolutely  and  vitally  different? 

There  are,  we  admit,  some  points  of  analogy  and  even  of  close 
similarity  in  the  cases ;  and  these  analogies  might,  we  repeat,  have 
afforded  an  instructive  argumentative  chapter  in  Mr.  Tennent's 
work  :  but  to  confound  the  ancient,  the  vital,  and,  we  will  add, 
indissoluble  connexion  between  the  British  Isles,  with  the  fifteen 
years*  federative  alliance  between  Flanders  and  Holland,  seems 
to  us  an  enormous  fallacy  in  reasoning  and  an  egregious  and  dan- 
gerous error  in  fact.  We  are  unwilling  to  permit  ourselves  to  think 
of  such  things ;  but  if  ever  the  repeal  of  the  Irish  Union  be  at- 
tempted on  the  principles  of  the  Belgic  revolution,  or  indeed  on 
any  principle  or  pretence  whatsoever,  it  is  not  three  days'  fight- 
ing in  a  public  garden,  nor  the  death  of  two  or  three  hundred 
men,  nor  the  pillaging  of  two  or  three  houses,  nor  the  abdication 
of  a  William  and  the  accession  of  a  Leopold,  nor  questions  of 
exported  yam  and  imported  machinery,  that  will  ensue — bat 
spoliation,  blood,  anarchy,  and  a  deluge  of  unimaginable  cala-^ 
nnities  and  horrors,  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen  since  the 
Heaven-inflicted  chastisement  and  ruin  of  the  Jewish  nation  in 
the  great  fall  of  Jerusalem.  That  tremendous  combination  of 
intestine  discord,  foreign  invasion,  and  Divine  wrath,  would  be 
renewed  in  all  its  terrors.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Tennent 
believed  that  in  his  pertinacious  allusions  to  the  '  Repeal  of  the 
Union'  he  was  aiding  the  sacred  cause  of  the  integrity  of  the 
British  empire — but  his  zeal,  we  presume  to  think,  was  stronger 
than  his  judgment,  and  we  hope  to  hear  no  more  of  these  conK 
parisons — which  we  cannot  but  consider  as  likely  to  act  less  m 
ierrorem,  than  as  the  palliation  and  encouragement  of  an  idea 
which  can  have  no  prototype  in  the  annals  of  national  insanity, 
and  which  would  be  found-^'-after  whatever  period  of  calamity 
the  dreadful  experiment  might  last — morally  and  physically  im* 
possible  to  accomplish. 

We  gladly  turn  from  a  subject  in  itself  so  awful,  but  so  lightly  and 
inopportunely  suggested,  to  the  less  important,  but  still  very  serious 
question  as  to  the  motives  and  results  of  the  Belgic  revolution. 
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In  enumerating  the  causes  which  led  to  this  event,  Mr. 
Tennent  produces  one — almost  the  only  one — at  the  enunciation 
of  which,  grave  as  the  matter  is,  we  could  not  but  smile.  The 
King  of  Holland,  it  seems^  was  over  anxious  for  the  material 
prosperity  of  his  Belgian  subjects.  He  was  too  much  a  man  of 
business^  and  paid  too  exclusive  attention  to  the  growth  of  manu- 
factures and  the  improvement  of  agriculture : — 

*  The  inventions  of  Watt  and  Fulton  stood  higher  in  his  estimation 
than  the  achievements  of  Frederick  and  Napoleon.  He  protected  the 
arts  not  so  much  from  admiration  as  policy;  and  he  countenanced 
literature  not  from  any  devotion  to  letters,  but  because  it  created  a  de- 
mand for  articles  of  commerce.' — vol.  i.  p.  235. 

We  cannot  concur  with  Mr.  Tennent  in  thinking  all  this  to  be 
'  unwise  neglect,*  and  matter  of  '  serious  blame,*  in  the  sovereign 
of  a  small  and  essentially  commercial  and  industrious  community— 
the  least  fanciful  and  the  most  thrifty  and  laborious  people  in  the 
world.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  it  the  strongest  testimony  that 
ever  was  borne  to  the  excellence  of  an  expelled  prince  and  a  fallen 
government,  that  such  should  be  the  only  reproaches  that  can  be 
made  against  them.  Well  may  we  say  of  Belgium,  under  the  active, 
frugal,  and  paternal  government  of  King  William,  O  fortunaU 
9ua  si  bona  norint  !  But  Mr.  Tennent,  after  a  long  enumeration 
of  what  no  doubt  his  Belgic  prompters  called  '  errors,  but  which 
all  the  rest  of  mankind  would  acknowledge  as  merits,  cx>llect8  bis 
whole  strength  to  give  the  poor  king  the  coup  de  grace : — 

*  In  shorty*  he  says,  *  there  was  nothing  classic^  inspiring,  or  chival- 
rous in  his  bearing  ;  all  was  material,  positive,  and  mathemaliccU  I* — lb. 

.  We  can  understand  the  noble  bearing  of  a  knight  in  a  romance, 
or  the  saucy  bearing  of  a  fop  in  a  drama ;  but  we  really  do  not 
comprehend  what  can  be  meant  by  the  mathematical  bearing  of 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  as  distinguished  from  a  elatsieal 
one — nor  how  the  bearing  of  King  Leopold  is  more  classical  or 
less  mathematical  than  that  of  King  William — nor,  above  all,  as 
a  cause  of  expulsion  or  election  in  a  country  which,  of  all  the 
civilised  world,  knows  and  cares  the  very  least  about  either  classics 
or  mathematics. 

But  if  Mr.  Tennent  has  discovered  so  unexpected  a  motive  for 
the  Belgian  revolution,  he  wholly  discards,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
cause  which  most  other  persons  have  thought  not  altogether  un- 
important. The  example  of  the  July  Revolution  in  Paris  and 
the  propagandist  action  of  Parisian  principles  and  emissaries  in 
Belgium,  are  not,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  causes  of  the  August 
revolt  in  Belgium,  so  much  as  mentioned !  This  really  seems  to 
us  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  instances  that  we  have  ever  seen 
or  heard,  of  shutting  one's  eyes  to  the  sun,  and  then  wonderii^ 
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whence  light  and  heat  are  derived.  We  can  only  account  for 
such  an  incredible  absurdity  by  supposing  that  Mr.  Tennent's 
few  acquaintances  in  Belgium  were  either  partisans  of  the  revo- 
lution^ or  perhaps  plain  practical  men,  who  would  be  equally 
reluctant  to  invite  the  attention  of  a  stranger  to  a  fact  already  80 
notorious^  and  so  disgraceful  both  to  the  patriotism  and  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  Belgic  people.  But  who  is  there  in  Be]gium> 
or  anywhere  else  in  Europe,  who  doubts  that  their  foolish  and 
mischievous  Revolution— of  which  they  are  naturally  all  tired  and 
ashamed — was  instigated  by  French  intrigues,  guided  by  French 
example,  confirmed,  consolidated,  and  maintained,  by  the  re- 
volutionary power  and  policy  of  France,  and  by  that  alone? 
We  do  not  wonder  that  the  Count  d^Hane — one  of  the  new 
senate,  and,  as  it  seems,  Mr.  Tennent's  chief  political  informant — 
should  not  have  touched  on  this  subject ;  but  how  Mr.  Tennent 
himself  came  to  overlook,  or  at  least  to  omit  it,  is  altogether 
beyond  our  comprehension,  and  will  certainly  not  give  our  readers 
a  favourable  impression  as  to  his  fitness  to  instruct  the  public  on 
the  causes  and  consequences  of -the  Belgic  Revolution. 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  Revolution,  the 
result,  Mr.  Tennent  says,  is  admitted  by  the  Belgians  them- 
selves— even  by  some  who  contributed  to  the  change — to  be 
very  disastrous,  particularly  to  all  commercial  industry.  We 
belie>'e  the  fact ;  though  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  some  of 
Mr.  Tennent's  statistical  proofs  seem  to  be  at  variance  with  each 
other,  and  to  point  rather  to  contradictory  conclusions.  It  does 
not  look  very  like  national  decay  to  find  the  export  of  one  of  the 
chief  staple  commodities  of  the  country — dressed  flax — tripling 
itself  within  four  years,  from  1834  to  1838  (vol.  i.  p.  38) ;  to 
see  from  1837  to  1838  such  an  increase  of  manufacturing  esta- 
blishments that  Mr. -Emerson  Tennent  is  inclined  to  call  it  'a 
mania'  (vol.  i.  p.  65  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  205)  ;  to  find  that  the  city  of 
Ghent  alone  possesses  2000  (?)  power-looms  more  than  it  had 
in  1 830  (vol.  ii.  p.  94)  ;  to  see  railroads  constructed  and  profit- 
ably conducted  through  all  the  important  districts  of  the  country 
(vol.  ii.  p.  1 19) ;  to  see  the  manufacture  of  paper  (a  novelty) 
and  the  trade  in  books  advancing  with  '  surprising  rapidity'  (vol. 
ii.  p.  164)  ;  to  find  the  importation  of  tools — the  means  and  the 
test  of  industry — increasing  from  a  value  of  46,000  francs  in 
1830  to  near  five  miUions  in  1838,  in  addition  to  a  largely- 
increased  domestic  manufacture  (vol.  ii.  p.  185).  These,  and 
twenty  other  important  instances,  though  partially  counterbalanced 
by  failures  in  other  lines,  appear  to  us  to  be  seriously  at  variance 
with  Mr.  Emerson  Tennent's  general  position. 

But  indeed,  we  must  say  that  there  are  few  of  Mr.  Emerson 
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Tennent's  assertions  or  opinions  which  do  not  appear  to  be 
either  directly  or  by  inference  countervailed,  not  to  say  contra- 
dicted, by  other  passages  of  his  work,  a  discrepancy  which  seems 
to  us  to  arise,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  from  his  endeavour  to 
fit  M.  Briavoinne's  facts  to  his  own  peculiar  views.  Let  us  take, 
for  instance,  the  first  notice  we  find  of  the  flax  and  linen  trade, 
which,  as  it  is  the  staple  of  their  agricultural  and  commercial  pros- 

Srity,  was  also,  from  particular  circumstances,  the  chief  object  of 
r.  Emerson  Tennent^s  curiosity  and  attention.     If  there  be  any 
point  on  which  his  view  would  be  clear  and  decisive,  it  would 
naturally  be  that 
Let  us  see : — 

*  The  elements  of  their  trade  are  twofold,  the  growth  of  flax,  and, 
■econdly,  its  conversion  hy  machinery  into  yam  and  cloth.  In  the 
latter  alone,  from  the  relative  local  circumstances,  it  is  utterly  impossible 
that  Belgium  could  successfully  maintain  the  contest  with  England^  with 
her  inferior  machinery ,  her  more  costly  fuel,  and  her  circumscribed  sale ; 
but  through  the  happy  advantage  of  being  enabled  to  supply  herself  with 
the  raw  material  at  the  lowest  possible  rate^  and  her  rivals  at  the 
highest,  she  is  in  a  position  of  the  very  last  importance.' — vol.  i.  p.  60. 

This  seems  plain  and  positive,  and  is,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Tennent's 
own  opinion ;  but  it  turns  out — at  least  so  it  appears  to  us — that 
every  individual  point  of  it  is  either  positively  contradicted,  or 
inferentially  disproved,  within  the  next  half-dozen  pages,  by  state- 
ments suggested,  for  the  most  part,  to  Mr.  Tennent,  by  M.  Bria- 
voinne's  details. 

1 .  As  to  the  '  utter  impossibility,  with  her  ir^erior  machinery, 
of  maintaining  a  contest  with  England :' — 

*  The  application  of  machinery  to  the  manufacture  of  linen-yam, 
though  of  comparatively  recent  introduction  into  Belgium,  has  neverthe- 
ksB  made  surprising  progress^  and  bids  fair  to  maintain  a  considerable 
rivalry  with  Great  Britain,* — vol.  i.  p.  63. 

Again — 

'  The  machinery '  [of  the  spinning  manufactofies]  *  b  all  made  at  the 
Phoenix  Iron-works  in  Ghent ;  the  preparatory  portions  of  it  are  excel' 
lent^  and  exhibit  all  the  recent  English  improvements.'— vol.  i.  p.  61. 

Again — 

*  The  Phoenix  is  certainly  the  most  admirably  arranged  establishment 
I  ever  saw — those  of  England  not  excepted.* — vol.  i.  p.  100. 

And  again — 

*  Belgium,  which  had,  a  few  years  since,  no  machinery  for  spinning 
yam,  except  what  she  could  smuggle  from  England  at  a  serious  cost,  is 
now  enabled  to  manufacture  her  own  ;  and  has  all  the  minerals^  metcds, 
and  fuel  within  herself,  which,  combined  with  industry  and  sldUed 
labour,  are  essential  to  bring  it  to  perfection.* — vol.  i.  p.  70. 

And 
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And  again — 

'  The  yam  we  saw  was  of  a  good  description ;  and  the  quantity  pro- 
duced per  day  was  quUe  equal  to  that  of  English  spinners,* — vol.  i.  p.  68. 

To  all  which  may  be  added  a  circumstance^  very  important  as 
to  '  the  utter  impossibility  that  the  Belgian  manufacture  can  main- 
tain a  contest  with  the  English* — namely,  that,  according  to  a  com- 
parative table  of  the  rate  of  wages  in  Belgium  and  in  England, 
given  by  Mr.  Tennent  (vol.  i.  p.  68),  the  Belgian  average,  on  the 
whole  process,  is  l^.  5{d,,  while  the  English  is  QOs,  8^c2. :  that  is, 
labour  is  considerably  more  than  one-third  cheaper  in  Belgium. 

2.  Let  us  next  test  his  assertion  as  to  greater  cost  of  fuel. 

We  have  seen,  in  one  of  the  preceding  paragraphs,  that  Mr. 
Tennent  admits  that  Belgium  has  a  sufficient  command  of  fuel 
to  bring  her  manufactures  to  perfection  ;  but  he  affords  us  still 
more  precise  data  for  doubting  that  the  fuel  is  so  much  more 
costly  as  represented  in  his  original  statement. 

First  he  tells  us  that — 

*  the  ordinary  price  of  coals  in  Belgium  has  been  about  10  francs,  at  the 
pit's  mouth '  (vol.  ii.  p.  170) :  which  is  [he  adds]  *  lower  than  they  toere 
at  Newcastle,' — vol.  ii.  p.  171. 

And  he  has  also  previously  told  us  that  the  steam-engines  em- 
ployed in  the  Belgian  manufactures 

*  were  wrought  with  one-half  to  one-third  less  fuel  than  is  required  for 
the  engines  in  ordinary  use  in  England.' — vol.  i.  p.  66. 

If  then  the  Belgian  coal  be  cheaper  at  the  pit's  mouth  than  the 
English,  and  that  the  work  is  done  with  one-half  ov  one-third  the 
quantity  that  is  used  in  England,  we  do  not  see  how  the  fuel  can 
be  called  so  much  more  costly  as  to  constitute  an  utter  imposH" 
hility  of  competing  with  England.  We  are  aware  that  there  wa«, 
a  few  years  since,  considerable  apprehension  that  the  coal-mines 
of  Belgium  were  in  rapid  progress  of  exhaustion,  but  Mr.  Tennent 
himself  states  that  this  alarm  had  subsided,  and  that  coals  had 
returned  to  their  former  prices. 

3.  As  to  the  '  circumscribed  saW  for  Belgian  flax,  yam,  or  clothe 
Mr.  Tennent  gives  us  no  means  of  testing  his  assertion ;  for,  strange 
enough  to  say,  amongst  all  his  statistics  on  the  subject  of  ^the 
linen-trade,  he  omits  to  give  us  the  most  impartant  of  all,  the 
quantities  of  yam  or  linen  made  and  the  quantities  exported. 
The  only  indications  he  affords  us  are  rather  inconsistent  with  his 
assertion  of  a  circumscribed  sale';  for  he  says  there  has  been 
latterly  almost  'a  mania'  in  Belgium  for  the  establishment  of 
spinning  manufactories :  and,  as  to  dressed  flax,  he  gives  us,  from 
M.  Briavoinne,  returns  which  show  that  the  export  of  this  semi* 
manufactured  article  has  risen  from  2,698>O0O  kilogrammes,  which 
it  was  in    1834^  to  9,459,000  kilogrammes  in  1838:  that  is,  il 

more 
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more  tham  tripled  itself  within  four  years.  Bat  here  again,  with 
so  much  parade  of  statistical  accuracy,  the  main  point  is  omitted ; 
he  gives  us  no  account  to  show  what  proportion  the  total  produce, 
at  each  period,  bore  to  the  quantities  exported.  If  the  total 
quantity  of  flax  dressed  in  1 838  was  no  greater  than  it  was  in 
1834,  the  yam  and  cloth  manufacture  in  Belgium  must  hare 
diminished  in  the  proportion  that  the  export  of  dressed  flax  has 
increased :  but,  without  that  information,  all  that  Mr.  Tennent's 
tables  show  is,  that,  of  dressed  flax  at  least,  the  sale  has  not  been 
circumscribed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  enormously  extended.  The 
fact  is,  that  these,  like  almost  all  the  rest  of  Mr.  Tennent's  statis- 
tics, are  taken  from  M.  Briavoinne,  and  M.  Briavoinne*s  view  of 
the  subject  not  having  led  him  to  state  the  proportions  of  the 
gross  and  the  exported  for  the  respective  years,  Mr.  Tennent's 
application  of  his  facts  to  another  view  of  the  matter  becomes 
inconclusive — particularly  as  it  appears,  from  other  portions  of 
M.  Briavoinne's  work  not  quoted  by  Mr.  Tenncnt,  that  the  ex- 
port of  linen  cloth  fully  manufactured  had  nearly  tripled  itself 
from  1831  to  1834. 

4.  The  final  assertion,  that  Belgium  is  enabled  to  supply  herself 
with  the  raw  material  at  the  lowest  possible  rate,  seems  to  us 
to  be  an  assertion  as  vague  and  as  apocryphal  as  the  preceding 
statements.  Here  again  Mr.  Tennent  omits  the  most  important 
point  of  the  case ;  he  does  not  tell  us  at  what  cost  per  ton  flax 
may  be  produced  in  Belgium,  as  compared  with  England  or 
Ireland :  we  suppose  it  must  be  much  less ;  and  the  great  and 
growing  export  to  England  would  be  decisive  on  that  point,  but 
that  Mr.  Tennent  tells  us  that  the  finer  kinds  of  &ax  grown  in 
Belgium  are  not  to  be  found  in  England  at  all.  Thus  he  destroys 
any  inference  on  this  head  which  might  be  drawn  from  importa- 
tion into  England,  since  England  may  import  —  not  because 
she  cannot  grow  as  cheaply,  but — because  she  cannot  grow  at  all 
the  specific  article  which  she  requires:  and  the  statements  of 
Mr.  Tennent,  in  other  parts  of  his  work,  would  lead  us  to  infer 
that  flax  in  Belgium,  so  far  from  being  produced  at  the  cheapest 
posjsible  rate,  is  a  most  expensive  cultivation. 

He  begins  by  telling  us  that  Belgium  obtains  her  seed  from 
the  same  quarter  that  we  do — Riga  :  he  then  proceeds^ — 

*  The  rotation  of  all  other  crops  is  regulated  with  ultimate  reference 
to  the  flax,  which  comes  into  the  circle  only  once  in  «even,  and  in 
some  instances  once  in  nine  years  ;  whilst,  as  it  approaches  the  period 
for  saving  (sounng  ?)  it,  each  antecedent  crop  is  put  in  with  a  double 
portion  of  manure.  For  itself  the  preparation  is  most  studiously  and 
skilfully  minute ;  the  ground  is  prepared  rather  like  a  flower-bed  than 
a  field.' — vol.  i.  p.  143. 

Then 
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Then  follows  a  long  detail  of  the  elaborate,  and  we  should  hare 
supposed  very  costly,  niceties  in  digging  (not  ploughing)  the  ground, 
manuring  with  prepared  manures,  sowing,  weeding,  supporting, 
pulling,  &c.  With  this  extraordinary  care,  and  the  important  fact 
that  all  other  tillage  is  made,  for  a  cycle  of  seven  or  nine  years, 
subservient  to  one  crop  of  flax,  we  cannot  quite  understand  in  what 
sense  Mr.  Tennent  says  that  Flanders  '  supplies  herself  with  flax 
at  the  lowest  possible  rate,* — we  should  rather  have  said  that  she 
does  so  at  the  highest  possible  rate.  We  very  well  understand  how 
this  expensive  process  may  be,  in  the  long  run,  the  best  economy 
and  the  most  profitable  course ;  but  ultimate  profit  does  not,  it 
seems  to  us,  justify  Mr.  Tennent's  assertion  that  the  article  is 
raised  at  the  lowest  possible  rate. 

The  practical  result  to  which  Mr.  Emerson  Tennent  brings 
all  these  observations  seems  to  be  liable  to  the  same  objec- 
tions of  vagfueness  and  inconsistency  which  pervade  the  arguments 
from  which  it  is  deduced.  He  urges  the  danger  to  Great  Britain 
of  being  '  thus  dependent  on  her  rivals  for  the  raw  material  *  of 
so  important  a  branch  of  her  own  manufactures,  and  then  adds— > 

*  In  order  to  remedy  this  evil  it  seems  to  me  only  to  require  a  vigorous 
exertion  on  the  part  of  our  own  farmer»y  and  those  whose  direct  interest 
it  is  to  give  them  encouragement,  to  lead  to  such  an  improvement  in  our 
process  of  cultivation  and  dressing  as  would  speedily  render  our  flax  of 
equal  quality  with  that  of  our  neighbours  in  the  Low  Countries ;  for  the 
landed  proprietor  and  the  farmer,  not  less  than  for  the  manufJEU^turer, 
there  is  a  mine  of  umarought  wealth  to  be  secured  in  this  important 
article ;  and  my  earnestness  on  this  point  arises  from  the  fact  that,  from 
all  I  have  seen  myself  or  can  possibly  learn  from  others,  the  field  is  equally 
open  to  England  as  to  the  Netherlands.' — vol.  i.  p.  141. 

-  This  may  be  so  ;  and  Mr.  Tennent's  '  earnestness '  to  improve 
our  native  cultivation  of  flax  is  very  laudable,  but  we  must  say 
that  \hefa4;ts  which  he  states  in  support  of  his  views  appear  to 
us  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  result  at  which  he  arrives. 
First  he  tells  us  that — 

*  In  the  stronger  articles  which  can  he  made  from  flax  of  English 
growth,  the  English  already  considerably  undersell  Belgium,  and  an 
important  trade  is  at  this  moment  carried  on  in  the  North  of  Ireland  in 
exporting  linen  goods  to  Germany,  whence  they  were  formerly  imported 
into  England,  and  sUU  are  into  Belgium^  where  the  [linen]  damask  trade 
of  Courtraij  which  has  been  perpetually  declining  since  1815,  is  now  all 
but  superseded,'  &c. — vol.  i.  p.  69. 

And  again — 

*  Notwithstanding  all  our  disadvantages,  Irish  flax  for  the  strong 
articles,  for  which  alone  it  is  suited,  proiduces  a  firmer  and  a  better 
thread  than  the  Flemish  or  Dutch  of  the  same  cAofiocler.'— -rol.  i.  p.  142» 

Now 
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'  Now  mark  the  inconsistency : — Courtrai  is  the  place,  par  ex- 
cellence,  where  the  w^hole  process  of  flax-growing  as  well  as 
dressing  is  the  most  elaborately  carried  on ;  to  this  shrine  it  was 
that  Mr.  Tenncnt  directed  his  commercial  pilgrimage ;  here  he 
was  to  see  the  working  of  the  mine  of  wealth  which  is  unwronght 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Yet,  lo  !  England  has  beaten 
Courtrai  out  of  the  German  market,  and  the  Germans  again 
supersede  Courtrai  in  her  own ;  and  Ireland  has  wrought  her 
mine — which  we  are  told  is  unwrought — with  such  good  effect  as 
to  supply  the  Germans!  Mr.  Tennent  may  perhaps  reply,  'the 
unwrought  mine  of  wealth  to  which  I  alluded  is  the  production 
of  the  jiner  sorts  which  are  produced  only  in  Flanders!*  Bat 
what  if  it  should  turn  out  that  they  are  producible  only  in  Flan- 
ders ?  Suppose  that  the  very  highest  degree  of  care  and  culture 
oould  no  more  produce  the  finer  flax  in  our  fields  than  it  could 
cotton — suppose  that  even  in  Flanders,  with  all  the  care  and  in- 
dustry with  which  it  is  cultivated,  the  finer  kinds  are  only  pro- 
ducible in  particular  spots — what  becomes  of  Mr.  Tennent's 
argument  ? 

Hear,  on  this  point,  Mr.  Tennent  himself: — 

*  The  quality  of  the  flax  seems,  independently  of  local  superiority  of 
culture,  to  be  essentially  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which 
it  is  sown. — In  Luxembourg  and  Limburg  it  has  been  attempted  without 
success. — From  the  country  around  Ghent  tio  process  of  tillage  would 
be  sufficient  to  raise  the  descriptions  suitable  to  more  costly  purposes ; 
that  of  the  Walloons  yields  the  very  coarsest  qualities ;  Courtrai  those 
whose  strength  is  adapted  for  thread ;  and  Toumai  alone  furnishes  the 
fine  and  delicate  kinds  which  serve  for  the  manufacture  of  lace  and 
cambric' — vol.  i.  p.  57. 

What  then  becomes  of  Mr.  Emerson  Tennent^s  '  unwrought 
mine  of  wealth,*  unless  he  can  show  that  the  soil  and  climate  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  more  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
fine  flax  than  any  part  of  the  Netherlands,  except  alone  the  little 
district  about  Tournai  ?  What  then  was  the  advantage  of  the 
pilgrimage  to  Courtrai,  and  the  detailed  recapitulation,  for  the 
instruction  of  Ireland,  of  that  mode  of  tillage,  if  Courtrai  with  all 
her  elaborate  culture  can  only  produce  flax  '  whose  strength  it 
adapted  for  thread,^  while  Ireland  already  produces  '  a  firmer, 
and  in  every  respect  better,  thread'^  than  either  Flanders  or 
Holland'  ?  Really  all  this  reminds  us  of  what  Dr.  Johnson  said 
of  Mr.  Tennent's  countryman.  Goldsmith,  when  it  was  proposed 

*  It  may  be  that  the  Irish  thread  aiid  the  Courtrai  thread  are  not  of  the  same  '  dia- 
rdct^;*  but  theii  Mr.  Tennent,  if  he  meant  to  instruct  us,  should  have  made  tb6  du> 
tiDction ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  hy  using  the  term  <  ttrtmg  *  in  both  raica,  he  tcnifti 
t«  inply  that  they  are  of  the  nme  kind. 

to 
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to  send  him  travelling  in  search  of  some  improvements  in  arts 
and  mechanics  to  be  introduced  into  England.  '  Golismith/  said 
Johnson^  '  is  the  most  mifit  of  all  men  to  go  on  such  an  inquiry ; 
Sir,  he  would  bring  you  home  a  grinding-barrow,  which  you  see 
in  every  street  in  London^  and  think  he  bad  produced  a  won- 
derful improvement.' 

We  beg  our  readers  to  observe  that  we  are  giving  no  opinion 
of  our  own  on  these  subjects.  We  are  not  writing  an  essay  on 
the  growth  of  flax — we  are  only  reviewing  Mr.  Emerson  Tennent's 
book,  and  endeavouring  to  excuse  ourselves  for  not  being  able  to 
bring  his  scattered  facts  and  desultory  su^estions  to  any  clear  and 
useful  practical  issue. 

We  have  dwelt,  at  more  length  than  the  matter  may  seem  to 
deserve,  upon  this  paragraph  relative  to  the  growth  of  flax,  be- 
cause it  relates  to  the  staple  subject  of  Mr.  Emerson  Tennent's 
work — because,  being  the  first  passage  relating  to  that  subject 
which  occurs,  we  cannot  be  suspected  of  having  selected  a  weak 
point — and  finally,  because,  havmg  thus  shown,  as  we  think,  that 
Mr.  Tennent's  statistics — compiled,  for  the  most  part,  from  the 
laborious  but  (for  Mr.  Tennent's  purposes  at  least)  inconclusive 
work  of  M.  Briavoinne — are  not  very  applicable,  nor  his  opinions 
sufliciently  matured  on  the  subjects  with  which  he  is  naturally 
best  acquainted,  we  may  be  dispensed  from  saying  anything  further 
on  such  topics  of  political  economy. 

Similar  inconsistencies  occur  also  on  lighter  subjects;  one  of 
them  we  shall  notice,  because  it  carries  us  from  statistics  to  the 
arts,  and  leads  to  a  point  on  which  we  can  have  the  pleasure  of 
concurring  in  Mr.  Tennent's  opinion — with  whom  we  shall  thence- 
forward proceed  in  good  fellowship  to  the  end  of  our  journey. 

'  It  is  remarkable/  he  says,  '  that  the  churches  of  Brussels  con- 
tain no  specimen  of  Vandyke  or  Rubens;'  and  then  he  adds^ 
"^  painters,  it  would  seem,  like  prophets,  are  to  seek  patrons  at 
some  distance  from  home.'  This  aJlusion  to  a  sacred  text  might 
have  been  the  better  spared,  because  the  fact  and  the  inference 
are  both  untrue.  Brussels  was  not  the  country  of  either  Rubens 
or  Vandyke — neither  of  them  were  even  Flemings :  and  by-and- 
bye,  when  Mr.  Emerson  Tennent  comes  to  speak  of  Antwerp, 
be  contradicts  himself  with  an  earnestness  which  is  almost  eloquent. 

'A  journey  to  Antwerp  is  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Rubens. 
Rubens  is  the  tutelary  idol  of  Antwerp — it  was  his  home^  though  not  his 
birthplace — his  favourite  residence  and  the  scene  of  his  triumphs ;  and 
he  has  left  to  it  the  immortal  legacy  of  his  fame,  his  masterpieces,  his 
monument,  and  his  grave.  Its  museum  and  its  churches  are  marked 
by  bis  principal  pictures,  and  the  inhabitants  pay  back  in  grateful 
homage  to  his  memory  the  renown  which  his  genius  has  entailed  upon 

them  (?). 
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them  (?).  Fetei  in  his  honour,  in  a  style  of  grett  mAgnificenoe,  had 
been  celebrated  but  a  few  weeks  before  our  visit,  amidst  public  rejoicings, 
processions,  music,  banners,  and  all  the  pomp  of  civic  triumph.  The 
excitement  had  not  yet  subsided,  and  we  loimd  every  table  covered  with 
portraits  of  the  great  painter,  verses  in  his  praise,  and  programmes  of 
the  festival,  and  with  every  individual  the  absorbing  topic  was  something 
connected  with  his  name  and  his  monuments.* — voL  ii.  p.  47. 

We  entirely  concur  in  three  opinions  expressed  on  this  coca- 
sion  by  Mr.  Tennent, — that  those  who  have  not  seen  the  works  of 
Rubens  at  Antwerp'*'  can  have  no  idea  of  the  real  merit  of  that 
great  artist — that  the  style  and  taste  of  his  ordinary  prodactions 
would  hardly  justify  his  great  reputation — and  finally  that  the 
Antwerp  pictures  are  greater  even  than  their  fame.  But  we 
cannot  altogether  subscribe  to  the  following  parallel  between  him 
and  Vandyke : — 

'  There  are  [in  the  Museum  at  Antwerp]  five  or  six  pictures  of  Van- 
dyke, but  they  are  in  the  same  style  with  Rubens's  groups  from  sacred 
subjects ;  and  they  do  not  bear  to  be  placed  in  such  immediate  contact 
with  the  chefs-d'ceuvre  of  his  master.  Vandyke's  unrivalled  portraits 
are  as  much  superior  to  those  of  Rubens  as  the  latter  excels  him  in  com- 
bination and  composition.  Their  productions  are  as  an  epic  poem  to  a 
lyric  or  a  sonnet ;  and  whilst  Rubens  is  the  Homer  of  his  art,  Vandyke 
may  be  well  contented  to  be  its  Pindar  or  Plutarch  (?).*—  vol.  ii.  p.  54. 

This — whether  Mr.  Emerson  Tennent  wrote P^t^torcA^  in  allusion 
to  Vandyke*s  historical  portraits^  or  Petrarch,  as  the  mention  of  the 
sonnet  suggests — is  we  think  erroneously  conceived  and  clumsily 
expressed.  The  main  feeling  is,  no  doubt,  just ;  the  works  of  Van- 
dyke in  this  Museum  do  look  cold  and  even  poor  compared  with 
the  gorgeous  glories  of  Rubens.  But  Rubens  has  painted  portraits 
as  fine  as  Vandyke, — one,  for  instance,  in  this  very  collection  of  th£ 
Burgomaster  Rockox^  painted  on  the  voletu  or  shutters,  of  the 
'  Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas'  (justly  appreciated  by  Mr.  Tennent), 
which  is  as  fine,  we  think,  as  ever  was  painted :  and  on  the  other 
hand,  Vandyke  has,  not  only  in  single  figures  but  in  many  of  his 
more  complicated  compositions,  both  grace  and  grandeur,  veiy 
unjustly  treated  by  a  comparison  to  a  song  or  a  sonnet.  If  we  were 
to  characterise  these  great  painters  by  a  comparison  with  great 
poets,  we  should  be  inclined  to  compare  them  rather  to  Homer 
and  Virgil — Dante  and  Tasso — Corneille  and  Racine — Dryden 
and  Pope : — and  we  mention  all  these  names,  because  it  is  remark- 

*  We  iay,  leen  them  ai  Antwerp — in  the  places  and  the  ligfatt  nuted  to  flMOi. 
Nothing  that  we  have  observed  in  art  is  more  curious  or  striking  than  the  diflerenoeof 
the  effects  produced  by  these  pictures  in  Paris  and  in  Antwerp.  We  soppoee  it  wis 
the  want  of  space  and  light,  and  perhaps  of  isolation,  which  took  off  so  much  of  iIms 
splendour  in  the  Louvre.  We  saw  them,  within  a  comparatively  short  period,  in  eoeh 
pofitioB,  and  could  hardly  believe  our  own  eyes  that  they  were  ^  same  {lietoMS, 
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able  that^  in  so  many  instances  of  a  general  congeniality  of  spirit 
and  a  great  similarity  both  of  subject  and  execution,  there  should 
be  such  a  clear  demarcation  of  the  class  in  which  grandeur  pre- 
dominates over  grace,  from  that  in  which  grace  seems  invariably 
to  attenuate  grandeur.  But  we  are  recalled  from  these  agreeable 
contemplations  to  more  pressing,  though  less  inviting,  subjects — 
the  political  state  and  prosperity  of  Belgium. 

Though  we  cannot  pretend  to  decide  from  Mr.  Emerson  Ten- 
nent'^s  statistical  facts  the  precise  extent  of  the  mischief  inflicted  by 
the  Revolution  of  1830  on  the  internal  prosperity  of  Belgium,  we 
cannot  hesitate  to  agree  with  the  opinion,  derived  from  his  own  ob- 
servation and  the  reports  of  his  acquaintance,  that  there  is  a  general 
feeling  of  malaise  and  discontent  throughout  the  country,  aggra- 
vated by  a  good  deal  of  local  distress ;  and  that,  however  indivi- 
duals or  classes  may  be  disposed  or  indisposed  towards  Holland 
or  towards  France  respectively,  there  is  no  one — no,  not  one — 
always  excepting,  of  course,  a  few  lucky  officials — who  is  satis- 
fied with  the  results  of  the  Revolution.  We  attach  no  great 
weight  to  popular  complaints  and  commercial  grumblings ; — ^the 
people,  who  are  the  working  instruments  of  revolutions,  always 
expect  some  immediate  and  substantial  relief  from  them,  and 
must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  always  disappointed.  '  Party,*  says 
that  great  adept  in  the  working  of  parties.  Swift,  '  is  the  madness 
of  the  many  for  the  gain  of  the  few.'  Half-a-dozen  turbulent 
lawyers  and  pamphleteers  were  raised  by  this  strange  revolt  to  an 
eminence,  or  rather  notoriety,  which  they  had  not  qualities  either 
to  justify  or  maintain :  but  the  Revolution  did  no  good  to  the 
People — ^it  only  increased  commercial  embarrassments :  and  in 
the  vicissitudes  of  trade  every  suffering  class  lays  the  blame  on  the 
Goternment;  and,  accordingly,  Leopold's  government  is  blamed, 
as  that  of  William  was  previously,  for  incidental  distresses  over 
which  a  government  can  have  no  control.  But  there  are  two 
positive  evils  which  are  derived  from  the  Revolution,  and  which 
must  have  a  very  serious  and  disastrous  influence — the  one  is  the 
uncertainty  and  instability  with  which  such  a  commotion  paralyses 
the  social  action  of  a  country — alienating  persons — shaking  insti- 
tutions— alarming  property — and  withering  the  arts  and  the  in- 
dustry as  well  as  the  graces  and  charities  of  life  :  the  other 
(which  is  clearly  and  forcibly  exhibited  by  Mr.  Tennent),  the 
loss  of  the  Dutch  market  and  of  the  markets  beyond  sea  which 
Holland  assured  to  Belgian  produce.  Belgium  is  now,  for  the 
first  time,  insulated,  as  it  were,  within  her  own  narrow  bounds. 
When  she  was  Austrian,  she  had  the  German  market;  when 
French,  the  French  market ;  when  united  with  Holland^  she  had 
a  still  ampler  outlet  for  her  produce.      Now  Belgium  has  no 
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assured  and  steady  market  but  Belgium.  Belgium  may  clothe 
itself^  and  feed  itself^  and  furnish  itself;  but  the  country  which 
only  clothes^  feeds,  and  furnishes  itself,  particularly  if  it  be  a 
small  state,  will  soon  feel  a  difficulty  in  doing  even  that.  When 
Mr.  Tennent,  embracing,  we  suppose,  the  sentiments  of  M-  Bria- 
voinne.  Count  d'Hane,  and  his  other  Belgian  instructors,  blames 
the  King  of  Holland  for  having  given  too  much  encouragement 
and  extension  to  Belgian  manufactures,  the  censure  is,  as  we 
before  said,  both  unjust  and  absurd;  but  the  fact  is  true,  and  the 
mischief  real ; — the  manufacturing  establishments  encouraged  by 
the  kino:  were  suitable  and  beneficial  to  the  kingdom  that  then 
existed — they  were  healthy  and  active  organs  of  a  large  system, 
but,  in  a  suddenly  reduced  one,  the  circulation  has  grown  languid, 
and  they  are  become  wens — nay,  worse — for,  whenever  the  extra- 
ordinary excitement  and  exertions  occasioned  by  the  construction 
of  those  extensive  lines  of  railways  which  we  believe  have  kept 
Belgium  alive  and  tranquil  for  the  last  few  years,  shall  be  ex- 
hausted by  their  completion,  and  the  country  shall  return  into  an 
ordinary  state  of  supply  and  consumption,  these  wens  will  become 
cancers,  and  it  will  be  found  that — even  commercially  speaking — 
Belgium  cannot  remain  a^  she  is.  She  has  a  manufacturing  plaai 
too  extensive  and  too  expensive  for  her  own  ordinary  deniands, 
and  she  has  no  one  else  to  supply.  When  the  railroads  shall  be 
finished^  and  that  Belgium  relapses  into  her  natural  state,  the  com- 
mercial distress  will  probably  become  still  more  general.  Mr. 
Tennent  adds,  however,  on  the  authority  of  M.  Briavoinne,  that 

*  the  chemin-de-fer  is  the  more  popular  because  the  people  can  see  the 
intimate  connexion  between  it  and  the  events  of  1830.  "  Without  the 
Revolution,*'  they  say,  "  we  should  have  had  no  railroad ,  and  without 
the  railroad  we  should  have  been  belter  without  the  Revolution.*^  '— 
voi.  ii.  p.  128. 

The  final  results  of  railroads  is  a  question  of  such  general  im- 
portance, and  as  yet  so  imperfectly  developed,  that  we  are  sure  our 
readers  will  excuse  our  making  a  few  observations  on  this  suggei- 
tion.  As  to  the  connexion  which  the  people  see  between  the 
Revolution  and  the  Railroad,  it  is  just  tne  resemblance  between 
Monmouth  and  Macedon,  and  rests  on  such  evidence  as  the  peo- 
ple would  naturally  adopt ; — propter  quia  post.  Who  can  doubt 
that  King  William — who  is  reproached  with  canying  his  love  of 
material  improvements  to  excess — would  have  indulged  his  per- 
sonal taste  as  well  as  his  national  policy  in  spreading  over  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  such  a  reticulated  system  of  inter- 
course— such  a  material  bond  of  union — as  the  railroads  would  have 
supplied,  if  conducted  throughout  both  divisions  of  thatldngdom — 
by  the  same  hand  and  the  same  spirit  ?   It  is  impossible  to  ^XNOoeife 
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all  the  moral  and  }>olitical  consequences  that  would  follow  the  bring- 
ing Ostend,  Leyden,  Ghent,  Rotterdam,  Liege,  Utrecht,  Brussels, 
and  Amsterdam,  in  short,  every  considerable  city  and  district  of 
the  Netherlands,  within  five  hours  of  each  other ;  but  at  least 
we  may  safely,  we  believe,  convert  M.  Briavoinne's  proposition, 
and  say  that,  if  tRe  Railroads  had  been  made  under  the  direction  of 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  there  never  could  have  been  a  Revo* 
lution!  And  we  even  think  it  possible  that  this  railroad  system, 
so  suited  and  so  congenial  to  both  countries,  may,  in  its  quiet  but 
powerful  operation,  become  in  time  the  irresistible  mediator  of  the 
r^t/nio/t  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  The  railroad,  we  are  satisfied, 
is  a  more  probable,  and  would  be  a  more  powerful,  instrument  of 
reconciliation  and  union  in  the  Netherlands,  than  any  military 
power  or  any  political  influence  which  could  be  brought  into 
action.  Mr.  Tennent  states  that  M.  Briavoinne  'considers  that 
the  system  of  railroads  has  been  injudiciously  expanded  in  Bel- 
gium, and  that  a  single  line  of  trannt  to  Germany  would  have 
been  more  judicious  than  the  complicated  communications  which 
have  been  adopted.'  This  is  an  error  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Ten- 
nent: M.  Briavoinne  thinks  the  whole  system  of  railroads  ob- 
jectionable, chiefly  because  it  seems  not  likely  to  make  an  ade- 
quate pecuniary  return ;  and  he  would  rather  have  preferred— 
not  a  single  line  of  railroad  across  Belgium,  but — the  old  pro- 
ject of  a  continuation  of  the  Louvain  Canal  to  the  Meuse  and 
Rhine,  thus  establishing  a  line  of  water  communication,  which 
he  thinks  would  have  been  in  every  view  more  prudent  than  the 
railroad. 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  we  differ  from  both  these  propo- 
sitions— that  imputed  to  M.  Briavoinne,  as  well  as  that  which  he 
really  advanced.  They  are  both,  in  different  ways  and  degrees, 
absurd — but  the  latter  is  the  most  so;  and  we  do  not  much 
wonder  that  Mr.  Tennent  failed  to  comprehend  so  strange  an  opi- 
nion from  a  writer  in  whom  he  had  placed  so  much  confidence. 
The  fact,  however,  is  that  he  totally  misunderstands  him. 

Mr.  Tennent  gives  us  some  account  of  the  expense  of  forming 
railroads  in  different  localities,  which,  though  very  imperfect,  may 
still  be  acceptable  to  our  readers : — 

*  The  average  cost  of  those  completed  in  Belgiun\  scarcely  exceeds 
8500/.  a  mile,  including  carnages  aod  buildings.  The  most  expensive 
was  from  Louvain  to  Tirlemont,  including  a  tuunel  of  near  1000  yards, 
which  cost  11,661/.  per  mile;  and  that  from  Dendermond  to  Mechlin 
only  4583/. ;  while  m  England  the  cheapest  as  yet  completed  has  cost 
10,000/.  per  mile.  One  in  Ireland,  between  Lisburn  and  Belfast,  has  been 
made  for  less  than  7000/.  [of  course,  we  suppose,  per  mile]  ;  but  others  in 
England  have  cost  40,000/. ;  and  the  average  of  forty-five  lines,  for 
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which  bills  were  passed  in  1836  and  1831,  was  upwards  of  17,500/.  a 
mile  on  the  estimate.^ — vol.  ii.  p.  121,  &c. 

We  wish  Mr.  Tennent  had  ^ven  the  names  of  those  cheapest 
and  the  dearest  lines ;  but  we  wish  still  more  that  he  had  given 
us  (which,  we  suppose,  might  by  this  time  be  done  in  most  cases) 
the  actval  cost  of  those  which  were  estimated  in  1836-7  at  an 
average  of  17,^00/. — that  is  the  real  point  of  the  case,  but,  as  we 
have  complained  in  former  instances,  that  Mr.  Tennent  allows  to 
escape. 

On  the  difference  of  cost  in  Belgium  and  England,  Mr.  Tennent 
notices  one  very  important  and  very  grievous  increase  of  expense 
on  the  English  lines  : — 

'  In  Belgium  there  were  no  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  enable  the  solicitors'  bills  to  amount  to  70,000/.  or  80,000/.  for  ex- 
penses in  obtaining  the  act,  as  was  the  case  in  the  London  ai^d  Bir- 
mingham line,  and  that  of  the  Great  Western.' — vol.  ii.  p.  123. 

This  is  shameful.  A  severe  scrutiny  as  to  the  public  in- 
terests in  such  works  and  a  liberal  and  conscientious  protection 
for  private  property,  should  no  doubt  be  exercised  by  the  legis- 
lature; but  such  dilatory,  vexatious,  unjust,  and  ruinous  pro- 
ceedings in  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  ^s  the  honour- 
able member  thus  alludes  to  in  the  gross  and  of  which  all  of  us 
have  heard  such  extravagant  details,  are  absolutely  disgraceful  to 
the  tribunal  itself,  and  to  the  country  which  submits  to  be  the 
patient  victim  of  such  enormous  abuses. 

Instead  of  exerting  their  high  authority  in  facilitating — with  all 
reasonable  attention  to  private  rights — these  great  national  works, 
the  Committees  seem  to  have  permitted — if  they  did  not  encou- 
rage— every  species  of  opposition^  sometimes  wanton,  sometimes 
frivolous^  always  extortionate,  and  frequently,  in  the  teeth  of 
reason  and  justice,  successful.  Mr*  Tennent  would  do  more 
essential  service  to  his  country  than  by  all  the  statistical  tours  he 
ever  can  make  or  publish,  if  he  would  have  the  patience  and  the 
courage  to  make  himself  m^ter  in  detail  o(  the  history  of  the 
various  railroad  bills  in  Committees  of  the  reformed  House  of 
Commons,  and  exhibit^  to  the  surprise  of  that  honourable  house  it- 
self— as  well  as  to  the  astonishment  of  the  public — the  enormous 
injustice  and  abuses  which  have  been  conunitted  under  its  sanction. 

No  wonder  that  the  fares  in  Belgium  should  be  on  an  average 
less  than  half  those  of  England  (vol.  ii.  p.  124).  We  are  really 
surprised  that  the  difference  is  not  more,  when  we  consider  the 
Voifinitely  greater  difficulties  which  the  unequal  surface  and  pio- 
prietary  distribution  of  our  territory  present,  in  addition  to  the 
monstrous  expenses  of  law,  litigation  ^  apd  com^peosaUon^  to 
which  we  have  just  alluded. 
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On  the  whole,  with  regard  to  the  internal  prosperity  of  Bel- 
giam,  we  incline  to  Mr.  Emerson  Tennent's  opinion,  that  in 
some  branches  it  has  been  disastrously  diminished,  and  in  all  the 
rest  is  in  a  very  precarious  state ;  and  that  even  her  railroads,  when 
finished,  instead  of  alleviating,  may  aggravate  the  general  distress 

But  if  her  internal  condition  be  thus,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  un- 
comfortable, her  political  position,  as  created  by  the  Revolution, 
is  still  worse :  as  a  substantive  power  she  is  nothing — worse 
than  nothing — for  she  is  a  temptation,  a  provocation,  to  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  peace  of  Europe.  Holland  would  conquer  her 
in  a  fortnight,  Prussia  in  a  week,  France  in  a  day.  She  is  as 
tempting,  and  can  offer  as  little  resistance,  as  a  plum-pudding  ; 
and  she  is  kept  in  her  place,  like  a  body  in  mechanics,  by  the 
antagonist  operation  of  three  weights,  any  one  of  which  would 
drag  her  down.  She  is  a  nation  without  nationality — a  kingdom 
without  kingly  authority— a  republic  without  a  people.  Never 
having,  from  her  earliest  days,  trusted  to  her  own  leg^,  she  is  now 
incapable  of  doing  so,  and  there  she  affects  to  stand,  a  grown 
cripple  in  a  go- cart. 

She  never  knew  what  independence  was — she  has  never  had  a 
substantive  and  stable  government — and  the  easy  success  of  the 
last  rash,  blind,  unprovoked,  and  unwarrantable  Revolution  would 
have  destroyed  every  principle  and  hope  of  stability,  even  if  she 
bad  possessed  any.  As  to  her  government,  she  is  in  a  condition 
of  torpid  anarchy — anarchy  so  complete  that  it  is  only  torpid 
because  she  has  no  power  to  move :  a  stronger  state  would  be  in 
convulsions — but  she  is  in  a  catalepsy,  and  she  has  just  sense 
enough  left  to  know  that  if  she  were  to  wag  her  finger  there  are 
three  eminent  surgeons  ready  to  bleed  her. 

Then  she  has  an  internal  constitution  as  anomalous  as  her  ex- 
ternal position.  This  constitution  affects  to  be  a  combination  of 
monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy — but  the  monarch  has  no 
authority,  the  aristocracy  no  influence,  and  the  people  no  force, 
except  that,  beii^  all  entangled  together,  they  have  just  the  power 
of  impeding  and  nullifying  each  other. 

Her  domestic  policy  is  so  obscure  and  unimportant  that  no 
me  in  Europe  who  does  not  look  at  them  through  a  microscope 
is  aware  that  for  the  last  year  or  two  they  have  been  in  what  in 
France  and  Ei^land  is  called  a  ministerial  crisvt;  that  they 
bare  had  no  real  government ;  and  that  the  king  has  been  em- 
ployed like  a  jobbing  carpenter  in  patching  together  make-sbift 
calnnets,  and  tacking  up,  just  for  the  moment,  temporary  ministers 
U>  his  official  posts. 

What  is  to  be  the  end  of  all  this  ? — We  know  not,  as  long  as 
there  shall  be  peace  in  the  rest  of  Eun^ :  but  whenever  and 
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wherever  a  shot  shall  be  fired,  its  first  echo  and  first  ricochet  will 
be  in  Belgium ;  and  the  only  chance  we  can  see  for  relieving 
that  country  from  a  position  so  disastrous  to  herself  and  so  perilous 
to  Europe,  is  that  of  which  we  have  already  expressed  so  faint  a 
hope — namely,  a  voluntary  reunion  with  Holland,  and,  consequent 
on  that  event,  a  firm  and  active  resolution  of  the  great  European 
powers  to  render  the  new  state,  whatever  form  it  may  take,  as 
powerful  and  as  extensive  as  its  local  position  will  allow,  and  with 
whatever  promise  of  stability  and  permanence  the  solemn  and 
specific  guarantee  of  Europe  can  give.  That  hope,  however,  we 
fear  to  indulge  ;  and  we  are  forced  reluctantly  to  admit  that  it  is 
more  probable  that  Belgium  is  to  be  again  what  it  has  been  for 
five  hundred  years,  the  battle-field  between  the  aggression  of 
France  and  the  resistance  of  the  other  powers  of  Europe. 


Art.  II. — Notes  on  the  United  States.     By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Augustus  J.  Foster,  Bart.     London,  1841.     {Unpvblished.} 

SIR  AUGUSTUS  FOSTER  was  Secretary  to  our  Legation 
at  Washington  (the  late  Mr.  Merry  being  then  Minister)  in 
the  years  1804-5-6.  After  serving  at  the  Court  of  Sweden  and 
elsewhere,  he  returned  to  America  as  Envoy  in  1811,  and  finally 
quitted  it  on  the  declaration  of  war  in  the  following  year,  ^nce 
that  time  he  has  been  almost  constantly  employed  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  held  till  very  recently  the  post  of  English  Minister 
at  Turin. 

When  Mr.  Rush  published  his  '  Narrative  of  a  Residence  at 
the  Court  of  St.  Jameses,*  we  could  but  express  our  apprehen- 
sion that  the  example,  notwithstanding  his  good  intentioDSj  can- 
dour, and  real  liberality  of  feeling,  might  be  found  to  constitute  a 
dangerous  precedent.  Were  it  to  become  at  all  a  practice  among 
gentlemen  of  the  diplomatic  order — more  especially  Ambassadors 
and  Envoys — to  publish  descriptive  sketches  of  the  society  thrown 
open  to  them  shortly  be/ore  in  foreign  countries,  by  reason  solely, 
or  chiefly,  of  their  official  character^  it  is  certain  that  the  personal 
privileges  of  their  class  would^  ere  long,  be  sensibly  abridged ; 
and  there  are  graver  considerations  so  obvious  that  it  would  be 
idle  to  point  them  out.  We  do  not  see,  however^  that  the  objec- 
tion applies  to  such  a  performance  as  that  now  before  us — even 
if  it  were  to  assume  the  character  of  a  regular  publication.  Since 
Sir  Augustus  Foster  last  quitted  the  American  shores  nearly 
thirty  years  have  elapsed ; — of  the  public  men  with  whon^  be 
mingled  at  Washington  all  have  long  since  disappeared  g — at  least 

we 
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we  do  not  remember  to  have  met  in  his  pages  with  more  than  one 
living  name — that  of  the  octogenarian  Mr.  Gallatin — and  of  him 
lie  has  really  nothing  but  the  name.  As  to  other  matters,  thirty 
years  in  the  United  States  have  been  equivalent  probably  to  a 
hundred  in  the  case  of  any  older  nation : — where  he  left  small 
towns,  villages,  even  single  loghouse  taverns  in  the  wilderness, 
mighty  cities  are  now  flourishing  and  daily  extending.  New 
States  have  been  added  to  the  Union.  Many  modifications  have 
occurred  in  the  constitutions  both  of  States  separately,  and  of  the 
federal  empire.  Laws  have  been  largely  changed— ^the  adminis- 
tration of  them  even  more  largely.  A  bove  all,  the  influences  of 
laws  and  institutions  which  were  young  in  his  time,  have  been 
developed  in  social  alterations,  of  which  Sir  Augustus  could 
have  formed  but  a  vague  and  uncertain  anticipation.  No 
country,  no  people,  no  system  of  civilised  life,  have  ever  un- 
dergone more  extensive  changes  in  so  brief  a  period.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  veteran  diplomatist  may  produce  his 
recollections  and  reflections  without  almost  the  slightest  risk  of 
wounding  any  personal  feelings — without  much  chance,  we 
must  add,  of  ministering  to  vulgar  curiosity.  His  Notes  are 
now  merely  historical.  Moreover,  the  Lives,  Diaries,  and  Cor- 
respondence (public  and  private)  of  the  most  eminent  American 
statesmen  of  the  cycle  to  which  these  Notes  refer,  have  been 
printed  and  published  ;  and  since  the  world  has  had  in  this  way 
such  copious  access  to  American  criticism  on  the  ministers  and 
courtiers  of  England  during  her  great  conflict  with  revolutionary 
France,  it  seems  but  fair  that  we  should  be  admitted  to  some  of 
the  results  of  similar  opportunities  afibrded  to  Englishmen  of 
rank  and  station  in  the  America  of  the  same  epoch. 

These  '  Notes'  would  possess  a  strictly  historical  interest  for 
our  Transatlantic  friends  themselves.  Sir  Augustus  describes  a 
period  of  their  national  existence  as  to  which  thinking  Americans 
of  the  active  generation  must  have  a  very  peculiar  degree  of 
curiosity :— though  it  has  not,  in  as  far  as  we  know,  been  either 
boldly  or  skilfully  treated  of  in  any  department  of  their  lite- 
rature. It  is  the  epoch  of  transition; — and  in  truths  when  we 
consider  how  perseveringly  and  how  successfully  the  contemporary 
novelists  and  dramatists  of  France  have  dealt  with  the  social 
metamorphoses  consequent  upon  their  revolution,  we  are  not  a 
little  surprised  with  this  American  neglect  of  scarcely  less  pictu- 
resque materials.  It  furnishes,  we  think,  by  far  the  most  striking 
proof  of  their  often  alleged  thin-skinnedness,  that  their  best 
writers  shrink  from  what  they  can  hardly  fail  to  regard  as  the 
richest  field  within  their  reach — that  this  should  in  fact  scarcely 
have  been  touched  upon  except  by  equally  coarse  and  weak  daub- 

ings 
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ing^  of  flattery.  Strange  that  a  nation  piquing  themselves  on 
nothing  so  much  as  their  shrewdness,  should  be  so  conspicuouslj 
open  to  the  grossest  tricks  of  venal  adulation.  '  Fulsome  com- 
pliments/ as  Johnson  said  to  Sir  Joshua^  '  gratify  nobody  but  a 
fool :  they  always  disgust  the  wise,  who,  knowing  them  to  be  false, 
suspect  them  to  be  hypocritical.' 

Sir  Augustus,  in  his  very  modest  preface,  expresses  much 
regret  that  the  views  of  American  society  put  forth  by  several 
recent  English  travellers  should  have  been  so  hastily  drawn  and 
so  harshly  coloured  ;  he  does  not  exactly  impeach  the  veracity  of 
any  one  of  these  writers — among  whom  he  considers  Mrs.  Butler 
as  the  ablest,  and  also,  on  the  whole,  as  the  least  unfair — but  he 
asserts  his  belief  that  such  of  them  as  really  had  access  to  the 
better  circles  were  either  unfitted  by  s^e  and  experience  for 
comparing  different  systems  of  manners  in  a  just  spirit ;— or  car- 
ried with  them  a  narrow  rancour  of  political  prejudice  which  dis- 
coloured objects  in  themselves  harmless— or  else  an  overweening 
vanity  which  construed  ignorance  or  inappreciati<m  of  probably 
absurd  pretensions  into  deliberate  contempt  and  insult; — or, 
finally,  proceeding  to  the  New  World  in  the  bitterness  of  disap- 
pointment, had  failed  in  some  object  of  personal  interest  or 
ambition  which  the  journey  was  meant  to  serve — for  Meni^nder  s 
adage  is  not  more  true  than  its  converse : — 

^vyarai  to  wXovruv  kui  i^iXayOpwirove  iroiily* 
Sir  Augustus  notices  also  the  effects  of  partial  observation :— >the 
state  of  things  in  one  district  being  applied  to  another,  as  different 
from  it  perhaps  as  Holland  is  from  England  or  Russia  from 
Prussia ;  but  this  and  various  other  sources  of  mistake  and  mis- 
representation have  been  sufficiently  dwelt  on  by  oturselves  upon 
former  occasions. 

Our  readers  cannot  suppose  that  we  should  think  ourselves 
entitled  to  ctiticise  these  unpublished  'Notes*  as  a  literary  per- 
formance. Under  the  circumstances,  censure  and  praise  would 
be  alike  out  of  place — the  latter  probably  more  offensive  than  die 
former  to  Sir  Augustus  Foster.  We  proceed  very  willingly, 
however,  to  do  all  that  seems  to  lie  within  our  legitimate  scope  in 
such  a  case — namely,  to  select  a  few  of  those  passages  with  which 
we  have  ourselves  happened  to  be  most  pleased  and  interested. 

As  might  be  expected,  a  large  proportion  of  his  pages  is 
given  to  the  city  and  official  life  of  Washington.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  fixed  its  head-quarters  on  tbia  spot 
about  the  beginning  of  the  century  ;  and  for  some  time  afterwards, 
as  the  Spanish  Envoy  De  Casa  Yrujo  told  Sir  Augustus,  it  was 
difficult  to  produce  a  decent  dinner  in  the  new  capital  withoul 
sending  50  or  60  miles  for  its  materials.     Things  bsd  mended 

somewhat 
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somewhat  before  the  writer's  arrival,  but  still  he  found  enough 
to  surprise  and  bewilder  him  in  the  desolate  vastness  and  mean 
accommodations  of  the  unshaped  metropolis.  He  attributes  the 
selection  of  the  locality,  partly  at  leasts  to  General  Washington's 
partiality  for  the  neighbourhood  of  his  own  paternal  property ; 
but  seems  to  think  the  inconveniences  attending  such  a  choice 
would  have^  ere  long,  produced  a  removal  to  some  already  large 
and  well-supplied  city  near  the  Atlantic,  but  for  certain  considera- 
tions of  a  personal  and  not  very  dignified  nature,  which  were  of 
paramount  importance  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  was  for  the 
second  time  President  when  Sir  Augustus  first  reached  America. 
He  says  that  '  the  richer  and  more  respectable  members  of  Con- 
gress had,  for  the  most  part,  always  inclined '  to  vote  for  returning 
to  Philadelphia,  or  selecting  some  other  town  of  established 
importance ;  but  that  every  such  proposal  had  been  distasteful  to 
the  majority,  it  '  being  in  a  great  measure  composed  of  rough  and 
unfashioned  persons,  to  whom'  it  is  of  consequence  to  be  in  a  place 
where  they  would  be  attended  to  more  than  in  a  large  city/ 
This  majority  had  usually  found  support  in  the  Government, 
'  so  long  composed  of  Virginians,  who  naturally  preferred  Wash- 
ington to  any  remoter  situation ;'  but  the  removal  could  hardly, 
he  apprehends,  have  been  avoided,  but  for  the  determined  per- 
sonal opposition  of  Jefferson.  This  President  alleged  as  his  reason 
the  danger  of  throwing  open  again  a  question  so  difficult  and 
delicate  as  that  of  the  choice  of  the  seat  of  government — 

•  In  fact,  however,'  says  Sir  A.  Foster,  *  his  power  was  founded  on 
the  court  he  paid  to  the  democratical  party ;  and  he  could  not  have  ap- 
peared in  a  great  town,  as  he  did  at  Washington,  without  attendants, 
when  he  took  a  ride,  and,  fastening  his  horse's  bridle  himself  to  a  shop- 
door,  as  I  have  once  witnessed,  when  his  nail  was  torn  off  in  the  opera- 
tion, or  in  yam  stockings  and  slippers  when  he  received  company; 
neither  could  he  anywhere  else  have  had  the  members  of  the  legislature 
so  dependent  upon  him  and  the  rest  of  the  administration  for  the 
little  amusement  and  relief  which  they  could  obtain  after  public  busi- 
ness; his  house  and  those  of  the  Ministers  being  in  &ct  almost  neces- 
sary to  them,  unless  they  chose  to  live  hke  bears,  brutalised  and 
stupified — as  one  of  the  Federalists  once  confessed  to  me  that  he 
felt — from  hearing  nothing  but  politics  from  morninz  to  night,  and 
from  continual  confinement  without  any  relaxation  whatsoever.  Mr. 
Jefferson  knew  too  well  what  he  was  about — he  had  lived  in  too 
good  society  at  Paris,  where  he  was  employed  as  Minister  from  the 
United  States  previously  to  the  French  revolution,  and  where  he  had 
been  admitted  to  the  coteries  of  Madame  du  Deffand—- not  to  set  a  value 
on  the  decencies  and  proprieties  of  life ;  but  he  was  playing  a  game  for 
retaining  the  highest  office  in  a  State  where  manners  are  not  a  prevails 
tng  feature  in  the  great  mass  of  the  society,  being,  except  in  the  large 
towns,  rather  dapised  as  a  mark  of  effeminacy  by  the  majority,  who 
^    -  .       -  seem 
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teem  to  glory  in  being  only  thought  men  of  bold  strong  minds  and  good 
sound  judgment 

'  Having  mentioned  Mr.  Jefferson,  it  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader 
to  have  the  following  description  of  his  person  as  he  appeared  to  me  on 
my  arrival  in  1804 :  he  was  a  tall  man  with  a  very  red  freckled  hct  and 
grey  neglected  hair;  his  manners  goodnatured,  frank,  and  rather  friendly, 
though  he  had  somewhat  of  a  cynical  expression  of  countenance.  He 
wore  a  blue  coat,  a  thick  grey- coloured  hairy  waistcoat,  with  a  red  under- 
waistcoat  lapped  over  it,  green  velveteen  breeches  with  pearl  bettom, 
yam  stockings,  and  slippers  down  at  the  heels ;  his  appearance  being 
very  much  like  that  of  a  tall  large-boned  farmer.  He  said  he  wariied  his 
feet  as  often  as  he  did  his  hands  in  order  to  keep  off  oold,  and  appeared 

to  think  himself  unique  in  so  doing Mr.  Jefferson's  fiuber  wis 

a  land-surveyor,  who  lived  some  time  in  Pennsylvania,  and  from  theoce 
went  to  establish  himself  at  Monticello  in  Virginia,  where  land  was 
cheap,  and  where  he  bought  an  estate  for  100  guineas,  but  I  could  meet 
nobody  who  could  tell  me  from  what  country  he  originally  came  or  could 
trace  him  to  his  early  years.* 

Since  Sir  Augustus  penned  this  '  Note,'  Jefferson*s  Memoir 
of  his  own  early  life  has  been  published :  he  there  traces  his  pedi- 
gree back  to  a  grandfather,  '  said  to  have  been  born  near  Snowdon 
in  Wales/  and  states  that  his  father,  whose  profession  he  sinks, 
left  him  the  lands  of  Shadwell,  '  on  which/  be  says^  '  I  now 
live.*  Monticello,  therefore,  was  probably  a  name  of  his  own 
devising  for  the  porticoed  villa  which  in  due  season  replaced  the 
paternal  log-house.* 

The  President's  official  mansion  at  Washington  was  erected, 
it  seems,  by  an  Irish  mason  who  gave  the  plan  of  the  Duke  of 
Leinster's  house  in  Dublin,  on  which  he  had  been  employed  as 
a  journeyman ;  omitting  however  the  upper  story,  and  forgetting 
the  cellars — which  last  defect  Jefferson  remedied,  though  his 
predecessor  took  no  notice  of  it.  Sir  Augustus  says  all  the  pri- 
vate houses  in  Washington  were  built  by  Irishmen  or  Scotchmen 
of  the  same  class,  and  were  equally  slavish  repetitions  after 
Edinburgh  or  Dublin,  not  the  least  attention  having  been  paid  to 
the  difference  of  climate.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  these  edifices 
were  not  meant  for  a  longer  duration  than  those  of  the  Crescents 
at  Brighton^  or  our  own  fine  lath  and  plaster  in  Regent-street  and 
Regent's-park.  Sir  Augustus  has  lived  too  much  in  Italy  nd  to 
be  a  connoisseur  in  architecture,  and  in  censuring  a  imiversal 
fault  in  the  Washington  porticoes  —  that  of  the  pillars  being 
raised  on  plinths — he  observes  that  it  is  the  same  with  almost 
all  the  public  buildings  lately  erected  in  London,  except  those  of 

*  Since  we  have  turned  to  thit  Memoir,  we  may  observe  that  JefferMO,  while  a  young 
law-student,  heard  Patrick  Henry's  great  speech  against  the  Stamp  Act  in  1765.  *  His 
talents  as  a  popular  orator  were,'  he  says,  *  great  indeed ;  they  were  such  at  I  never 
heard  in  any  other  man.    He  seemed  to  me  to  gpeak  as  Homer  wrott^* 
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Mr.  Decimus  Burton,  and  that  the  fact  of  all  classical  antiquity 
being  against  this  was  disputed  by  Sir  Geoffrey  Wyattville  and 
other  English  architects  until  he  produced  his  authorities.  We 
are  not  aware  whether  Mr.  D.  Burton  designed  the  school -house 
at  St.  Paul's,  or  Arthur's  Club-house  in  St.  James' -street — 
neither  of  which  elegant  buildings  has  the  defect  in  question.  Sir 
Augustus  does  not  leave  the  public  edifices  at  Washington  without 
expressing  his  deep  regret  that  any  of  them  should  have  been  de« 
stroyed  by  our  army  in  1812.  He  censures  this  as  a  violence 
for  which  there  was  no  sufficient  apology,  and  which,  as  he  most 
justly  says,  could  never  have  been  desired  or  even  contemplated 
by  the  authorities  at  home.  We  share  fully  in  Sir  Augustus 
Foster's  regrets — but  surely  he  cannot  have  read  Mr.  Gleig's  ad- 
mirable '  Narrative '  of  the  campaign,  or  indeed  any  fair  account 
of  the  properly  military  part  of  this  particular  procedure.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  conflagration  and  destruction  were  caused 
by  the  wanton  firing  from  those  buildings  on  our  troops  (i/ler  the 
city  had  been  surrendered.  We  have  heard  the  fact  honestly  ad- 
mitted over  and  over  again  by  American  gentlemen  here — though 
perhaps  it  is  not  the  fashion  to  be  so  candid  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water  coram  populo,  i.  e.,  in  newspapers  or  speeches. 

Sir  Augustus  says,  '  Very  few  private  gentlemen  have  houses  in 
Washington.  I  only  recollect  three ;  Mr.  Brent,  Mr.  Tayloe,* 
and  Mr.  Caroll.'  He  enumerates,  however,  several  country-seats 
within  an  easy  distance,  where  there  was  abundant  and  even 
elegant  hospitality ;  particularly  those  of  Mr.  Key,  an  eminent 
lawyer,  originally  an  officer  in  the  English  service,  Mr.  Calvert, 
Mr.  Ogle,  and  Mr.  Lewis.  Nevertheless,  the  life  of  diplomatic 
residents  at  Washington  seems  to  have  been  in  those  days  of  the 
dullest — not  so  often  enlivened  by  any  pleasant  occurrence,  as  by 
some  new  specimen  of  deliberate  rudeness  on  the  part  of  the 
ruling  powers. 

*  Tliey  were  but  ill  off  when  I  first  arrived,  which  was  about  four 
years  from  the  time  wheu  Congress  took  up  its  residence,  or  rather 
squatted,  upon  this  waste — beiug  put  to  it  to  get  even  ordinary  provi- 
sions, and  having  to  send  as  far  as  Baltimore  for  the  commonest  arti- 
cles of  luxury  ;  but  what  was  more  intolerable  was  the  treatment  they 
received  at  this  raw  and  rude  court,  which  exasperated  them  in  their 
turn  and  led  to  perpetual  jarring  and  quarrelling,  being  far  different  from 
what  they  had  a  right  to  look  for,  considering  the  respectability  that  had 
surrounded  General  Washington  and  the  elder  Adams,  but  particularly 
the  former,  whose  example,  considering  his  known  good  sense  and  the 
great  services  he  had  performed,  might  have  been  expected  to  serve  as  a 
rule  to  his  successors,  if  not  as  far  as  regarded  the  hoops  and  full  dresses 
introduced  into  his  drawing-rooms,  in  imitation  of  the  court  of  St.  James's* 

*  Sie  pa»nm — This  i«  die  ftnmiett  of  the  manj  disgiUMi  of  llie  good  old  name  Taykr, 

at 
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at  least  in  as  far  as  depended  upon  gentlemanly  bearing  and  that  om 
ward  decorum  that  should  be  found  in  the  social  assemblies  of  the  iks 
magistrate  of  a  great  and  cultivated  nation.  Mr.  Jefferson  too,  bein|i 
Virginian,  and,  consequently,  bom  an  aristocrat,  having  besides  lived  i 
the  best  society  in  Paris,  and  long  enough  to  see  it  give  place  to  a  dk 
gusting  democracy,  might  have  been  expected  to  have  gone  rather  inl 
the  opposite  extreme :  but  excessive  vanity  and  speculative  doctrines  o 
imaginary  perfection,  together  with  the  love  of  popularity  and  pandoi 
as  also  of  running  counter,  since  he  could  not  run  parallel,  to  Waihiii| 
ton,  were  his  weaknesses — and  to  indulge  them  he  flattered  the  hf 
passions  of  a  mere  newspaper-taught  rabble,  and  seemed  pleaaed  to  mei 
tify  men  of  rank  and  station,  foreign  or  domestic,  unless  they  paid  lui 
servile  court,  or  chimed  in  with  his  ideas  on  general  philanthropy.* 

JefTerson  himself  says,  in  a  letter  of  1808  (Writings,  vol.  ii 
p-  109))  '  I  came  to  the  government  under  circumstances  caico 
latcd  to  generate  peculiar  acrimony.  I  found  all  its  offices  u 
the  possession  of  a  political  sect,  who  wished  to  transform  it  nlti 
mately  into  the  shape  of  their  darling  model,  the  English  govern 
ment.'  &c.  &c.  This  '  political  sect'  was  that  of  which  Wash 
ington  and  the  elder  Adams  were  the  acknowledged  heads ! 

The  first  foreip^n  minister  who  suffered  under  the  new  systeii 
was  the  Danish  Envoy,  M.  Petersen — the  one  who  suffered  mos 
was  the  Spaniard — but  the  English  had  their  share. 

^  The  President  took  care  to  show  his  preference  of  the  Indian  depa 
ties  on  New  Year's  Day,  by  giving  us  only  a  bow,  while  with  them  h 
entered  into  a  long  conversation.  I  have  now  to  speak  of  his  change  ii 
the  established  rules  of  politeness,  or  even  hospitality,  as  practised  a] 
over  the  globe  on  the  occasion  of  a  first  entertainment  given  to  a  foreigi 
envoy — to  whom  even  savages  would  naturally  endeavour  to  make  tb 
entertainment  agreeable.  I  conclude  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Madisoi 
were  too  much  of  the  gentleman  not  to  feel  ashamed  of  what  tbey  wen 
doing,  and  consequently  did  it  awkwardly,  as  people  must  do  who  affec 
bad  manners  for  a  particular  object.  I  allude  to  the  sudden  alteratioi 
in  the  etiquette  heretofore  practised  by  General  Washington  and  Mr 
Adams  on  dinner  being  announced.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merry  were  b< 
thoroughly  imaware  of  this  intention  that  they  had  not  had  time  ti 
think  of  what  they  should  do  on  the  occasion,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  hat 
not  requested  any  one  present  to  look  to  the  strangera ;  so,  when  1m 
took  to  dinner  the  lady  next  him,  Mr.  Madison  followed  his  example 
and  the  Senators  and  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  wslkc< 
off  with  their  respective  dames — ^leaving  the  astonished  Merry — (wh< 
was  of  the  old  school,  having  passed  a  great  part  of  his  Ufe  at  Madrid)— 
gazing  after  them,  till  at  last  he  made  common  cause  with  his  bette 
half:  offering  her  his  arm  with  a  formal  air,  and  giving  a  hint  to  on 
of  the  servants  to  send  for  his  carriage,  he  took  her  to  table  and  sat  b] 
her, — the  half-ashamed  and  half-awkward  President  not  even  attempt' 
ing  an  excuse.  And  this  same  scene  was  for  consistency's  sake  repeatcf 
nearly  in  the  same  manner  at  the  house  of  the  Secretary  of  State,    Eve 
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aAerwards  Mr.  Merry  refused  their  invitations ;  messages  were  sent  to 
beg  he  would  dine  with  the  President  as  Mr.  Merry,  putting  aside  his 
quahty  of  British  minister ;  but  this  he  could  not  well  do  without,  as 
he  thought,  sanctioning  in  some  sort  their  previous  treatment  of  the 
representative  of  Great  Britain,  as  long  as  no  apology  was  o£fered  for 
the  past :  so  he  never  met  his  Excellency  any  more  at  table,  since  the 
President,  unlike  our  social  monarchs  of  the  north,  keeps  his  state^ 
neither  he  nor  his  wife  accepting  of  invitations.  Another  mortification 
Mr.  Merry  had  to  submit  to  was  the  suppression  of  the  privilege  of  a 
chair  in  the  Senate  on  the  right  of  the  Vice-President,  which  had 
hitherto  been  enjoyed  by  foreign  ministers — the  question  having  been 
debated  in  the  Senate  and  carried  against  him  by  a  large  majority. 

'  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  object  of  these  changes  was  to  induce 
£uropean  courts  to  send  out  ambassadors  and  men  of  high  rank,  by 
treating  envoys  so  ill — for  they  occasionally  complained  of  the  rank  of 
the  diplomatic  agents  not  being  sufficiently  high  in  their  own  coun- 
tries, and  Mr.  Madison  took  an  opportunity  of  telling  Mr.  Merry  that 
an  ambassador  would  be  treated  with  every  distinction,  but  that  an 
envoy  could  not  expect  any  more  fieivour  in  society  than  a  private  person  : 
they  had  a  particular  fancy,  too,  to  have  a  peer  of  the  realm  sent  out  to 
them,  and  were  much  disappointed  when  Lord  Selkirk  and  Lord  William 
Bentinck  declined  the  honour.' 

This  is  amusing  and  natural — not  less  so  what  follows : — 
*  The  above  questions  of  etiquette,  it  is  true,  were  but  of  little  real 
importance ;  nevertheless  they  occupied  the  thoughts  of  the  republicans  a 
great  deal  more  than  they  need  have  done,  and  were  consequently  a 
source  of  considerable  annoyance  at  the  time  to  the  mission,  because 
some  of  the  most  vulgar  of  the  democratic  party  took  their  cue  from  the 
style  adopted  at  the  great  house,  and  in  one  way  or  other,  either  by  re- 
marking on  her  dress  or  diamonds,  or  treading  on  her  gown,  worried 
Mrs.  Merry  to  such  a  degree  that  I  have  sometimes  seen  her  on  coming 
home  burst  into  tears  at  having  to  live  at  such  a  place — particularly  on 
seeing  the  a£fected  unpoliteness  of  those  who  should  have  known  better, 
but  who,  being  ratters  from  the  federal  parly,  seeking  for  favour  and 
place,  made  use  of  her  assemblies  in  order  to  render  their  boorish 
humours,  as  well  as  their  concurrence  with  the  systematic  manners  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  more  conspicuous.  Among  these  was  one,  of  a  stem, 
sour,  and  republican  countenance,  who  had  been  used  to  the  best 
society,  but  who  purposely  came  to  her  parties  in  dirty  boots,  disordered 
hair,  and  quite  the  reverse  of  what  he  knew  to  be  the  fashion  in  European 
capitals.  This  was  certainly  difficult  for  a  lady  to  digest;  but  1  must 
be  just,  and  add  that  I  found  among  the  democrats  many  highly  re- 
spectable and  worthy  persons,  and  even  among  the  lowest  in  station  of 
the  members  of  Congress  several  droll,  original,  but  unoffending  cha- 
racters. Such  was  the  tavern-keeper  who  committed  an  act  of  great  im- 
propriety in  my  house,  when  I  gave  a  ball  for  the  Queen's  birthday,  and 
when,  the  drawing-rooms  being  left  empty  on  the  company  going  to 
supper,  he  thought  (poor  fellow !)  that  he  was  alone  and  ud observed ;  but 
two  stray  fiderat  members  who  were  rambling  about  espied  his  attitude, 
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mnd  the  joke  was  too  good  to  be  lost,  so  they  had  it  in  all  the  papers  and 
mil  over  the  States  in  prose  and  verse,  ringing  the  changes  on  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  British  fire.  My  poor  guest  wrote  me  an  humble  letter, 
saying  he  would  rather  burst  another  time;  and  I  most  graciously 
answered,  and  hoped  to  have  gained  his  vote  for  peace  by  my  soothing; 
but  the  graceless  dog  voted  all  the  same  for  war,  and  proved  how  hard 
it  is  by  any  good  words  to  sever  a  party-man  from  the  mass  of  his  poli- 
tical friends. 

*  Another  original  was  a  Philadelphian  butcher,  who  used  to  frank 
his  linen,  there  having  been  no  limits  to  the  privilege,  and  to  send  it 
to  be  washed  at  home ;  the  weight,  however,  as  some  of  the  Federalists 
assured  me,  was  not  so  tremendous  as  might  be  supposed  for  the  post- 
bag,  since  he  was  known  to  change  his  shirt  only  once  a- week.  I 
visited  him  at  his  stall  at  Philadelphia,  and  insisted  on  his  giving  me  a 
feast  on  his  beef,  to  which  he  agreed  ;  and  I,  profiting  by  a  general  invi- 
tation, went  to  his  home  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  where  I  really 
did  get  a  luncheon  of  as  fine  beef  as  I  ever  tasted,  and  had  only  one  re- 
gret, which  was  that  my  honest  host  happened  to  be  absent.  It  was 
told  of  him  that  at  the  President's  table,  observing  a  leg  of  mutton  of  a 
miserably  lean  description,  he  could  not  help  forgetting  the  legislator  for 
a  few  moments,  and  exclaiming  that  at  his  stall  no  such  leg  of  mutton 
should  ever  have  found  a  place,  i  also  heard  that,  being  one  day  invited 
with  several  members  of  Congress  to  dine  at  the  President's,  he  took 
his  son,  the  young  butcher,  with  him,  who  was  a  great  country  lout,  and 
on  going  up  to  the  President  told  him  he  had  heard  one  of  his  guests 
had  been  taken  ill  and  could  not  come,  and  therefore  he  had  brought 
his  sou  with  him,  who  was  very  anxious  to  see  him,  and  would  not  be 
in  the  way,  as  there  was,  he  knew,  a  spare  plate. 

*  Another  eccentric  member  from  the  south,  a  printer  and  publisher, 
wrote  as  an  answer  to  an  invitation  from  the  President,  **  I  won't  dine 
with  you  because  you  won't  dine  with  me."  Then  there  was  a  tavern- 
keeper  from  the  north,  who,  when  elected  sheriff  in  his  own  county,  used 
to  hang  criminals  himself,  to  save  a  dollar,  and  make  his  son  drive  the 
cart ;  yet  was  he  by  no  means  an  ill-meaning  or  uncivil  person,  though 
not  particularly  agreeable.  Of  Irish  members  of  Congress  there  were 
no  less  than  teu,  and  their  voices,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  were  in  general 
against  their  mother  country.  I  asked  them  to  dinner  occasionally,  but 
was  obliged  to  sort  them  with  a  particular  set  to  avoid  duels.  One  of 
the  Irish  used  to  ask  me  for  news  from  Bounos  Eare»^  and  tell  me  of 
the  volumnious  reports  of  the  Secretary-at-War.  We  were,  however, 
always  on  good  terms,  and  they  had  not  forgotten  how  to  relish  a  glass 
of  good  wine. — As  to  the  higher  Democrats,  I  was  on  the  best  terms 
with  many  of  them,  and  they  were,  in  point  of  fact  and  in  habits,  much 
more  aristocratic  than  perhaps  any  of  the  Federal  party;  some  indeed 
had  quitted  or  were  about  to  quit  the  camp,  for  the  very  reason  that 
they  did  not  and  could  not  approve  the  vulgarity,  real  or  affected,  of 
the  men  in  power,  and  their  consequent  sympathy  with  the  Jacobin 
upstarts  of  France  :  of  these,  one,  Mr.  Randolph,  was  particularly  di»- 
tinguished  by  pride  of  birth,  bekig  a  descendant  of  a  reipeclable  M 
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£nglish  family  and  a  native  Virginian  princess,  and  he  was  as  honour* 
able  and  gentlemanlike  a  person  as  could  be,  and  one  whose  slaves 
were  by  all  accounts  so  much  attached  to  him  that  they  would  not  hear 
of  being  made  free.' 

The  foreign  legation  which  '  seemed  to  be  on  the  best  terms  with 
the  Americans'  was  the  Russian  ;  for^  *  strange  to  say^  they  have 
always  had  a  leaning  of  affection  to  the  most  absolute  of  all  govem- 
ments^  and  have  been  publicly  as  well  as  individually  assiduous 
in  courting  the  good  graces  of  the  autocrat.'  Sir  Aug^tus  men- 
tions how  surprised  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was  when  the  cele- 
brated John  Randolph  of  Roanoke  (the  same  eulogised  above) 
dropped  on  his  knees  to  present  his  credentials  as  envoy  at  Si. 
Petersburg.  This  was  but  lately.  Sir  Augustus  says  his  in- 
formant had  the  story  from  the  Emperor*s  own  lips.  It  is  quite 
in  harmony  with  the  American  ambition  for  having  lord  ambas- 
sadors at  Washington,  and  also  with  all  we  have  heard  of  the 
behaviour  of  our  Jonathanising  patriot  Lord  Durham^  when  his 
friends  here^  to  get  him  out  of  their  own  way,  sent  him  ambassador 
to  Russia. 

Buonaparte's  minister  was  the  General  Turreau,  famous  for  his 
Vend^an  brutalities — a  dignitary  whose  conduct  and  manners  could 
not  shock  even  the  Irish  rebels  or  butchers  and  hangmen-sheriffs 
of  Congress  by  any  contrast  of  refinement.  The  ruffian's  wife  was 
a  gaoler's  daughter,  who  had  favoured  his  escape  from  prison  upon 
some  occasion ;  and  he  had  a  secretary  whose  only  accomplishment, 
that  of  playing  on  the  violoncello,  was  called  into  daily  requisi- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  drowning  the  poor  woman*s  cries  while 
the  representative  of  the  great  Napoleon  was  horsewhipping  hei; 
until  the  popular  feeling  was  so  roused  on  her  behalf  that  a 
magistrate,  with  his  posse  comitatus,  ventured  'to  violate  the 
sacredness  of  a  diplomatic  residence,  and,  forcing  open  the  door» 
obliged  this  Bluebeard  to  let  out  his  wife,  and  even  to  subscribe 
a  paper  by  which  he  agreed  to  give  her  a  separate  allowance, 
which,  however,  was  never  paid.'  She  was  during  the  brief  sequel 
of  her  life  reduced  to  great  straits ;  and  even  the  gentlemen  of 
our  legation  had  to  subscribe  for  her  relief.  None  of  them 
ever  saw  her  tyrant  in  society,  the  First  Consul  having,  among 
other  *  gentlemanly  novelties,*  ordered  his  minister  not  to  meet  the 
British  envoy  '  unless  it  should  be  at  the  Presidents  house.* 

The  arrival  of  some  foreigner  of  distinction  gave  variety  now 
and  then  to  their  society, '  which  was  always,  in  some  degree,  like 
that  of  a  bathing-place,  being  composed  almost  entirely  of  strangers 
to  the  spot,  scattered  about  in  single  houses,  here  and  there/ 
Among  those  who  most  excited  his  curiosity.  Sir  Aognstus  men- 
tions Miranda,  about  whom  neither  we  nor  our  readers  care 
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much ;  an  audacious  impostor,  who  called  himself  Coant  de  Crii- 
lon«  and  once  figured  for  a  time  in  London ;  Count  Andream ; 
General  and  Madame  Moreau ;  and  Jerome  Buonaparte.  Je- 
rome had,  not  long  before  (1803),  married  Miss  Patterson,  after 
being,  it  would  seem,  the  object  of  a  highly  flattering  competition 
among  the  fair  democrats  of  Baltimore : — 

*  The  moment  he  arrived  he  had  to  defend  his  heart  against  some 
yery  warm  attacks.  A  young  lady  whom  he  met  on  a  visit,  having 
invited  him  to  a  ball  to  be  given  at  a  house  where  be  was  not  acquaioted, 
and  moreover  having  with  unsophisticated  simplicity  proposed  to  go 
with  him  there  in  his  own  carriage,  he  took,  or  was  supposed  to  have 
taken,  on  the  way,  liberties  which  afterwards  necessitated  an  explanation ; 
though  other  ladies  would  have  it  that  his  only  fault  was  in  not  having 
proposed  marriage.  However  that  may  have  been,  three  challenges 
were  sent  to  him,  one  of  them  from  an  Irish  gentleman  who  insisted  on 
instant  satisfaction  or  an  apology.  Jerome  very  sensibly  observed  that 
a  duel  would  not  settle  anything  about  a  lady*s  reputation,  and  that  he 
was  perfectly  ready  to  affirm  that  he  had  not  meant  to  offend  her :  the 
whole  was  a  mistake,  he  said,  that  had  arisen  from  his  own  oomtpt 
European  education  and  the  simplicity  of  American  female  manners ; 
alleging  that  at  Paris  a  young  lady  who  would  go  alone  with  a  gentleman 
in  his  carriage  will  very  rarely  complain  of  the  latter's  attempting  to 
embrace  her ;  but  in  America  it  was  otherwise,  as  he  now  saw,  and  he 
owned  the  superiority  of  American  virtue,  which  could  admit  of  such 
dose  contact  between  young  people  without  causing  the  least  alarm  or 
any  slur  upon  the  innocence  of  the  lady.  Had  he  been  longer  in  the 
country,  he  might  have  known  that  it  is  no  unconunon  practice,  even  at 
I^hiladelphia,  to  leave  young  persons,  supposed  to  be  attached  to  each 
other,  together  as  long  as  they  like  after  supper,  the  father  and  mother 
going  to  bed ;  but  then  there  is  always  the  duel  at  hand  with  the  brotha 
or  some  officious  friend,  in  case  the  intimacy  should  not  end  in  matrix 
mony.  He  might  also  have  known  that  in  some  districts  there  is  a 
custom  called  bundling,  which  I  am  told  exists  also  among  the  Swiss, 
and  it  is  even  added  among  the  Welsh,*  and  is  admitted  by  the  parents 
of  young  girls,  though  it  does  iMt  always,  or  unless  consequences  are 
apparent,  end  in  marriage. 

'  I  saw  M.  Jerome  at  Washington,  at  a  party  at  Mrs.  Smith's,  wife  of 
the  then  secretary  of  the  navy,  and  thought  him  a  well-mannered  young 
man.  His  brother  Napoleon  did  not  at  all  approve  of  his  marrying 
Miss  Patterson,  and,  not  content  with  declaring  the  act  null  and  void 
according  to  the  laws  of  France,t  endeavoured  as  much  as  he  could  to 
invalidate  it  in  the  United  States,  for  which  purpose  he  wished  to  in* 

*  Tbflie  if  no  doubt  of  the  prevalence  of  this  custom  in  Wales;  and  «ntj  Msdflc  of 
Bums  knows  that  one  very  similar  is,  or  lately  was,  a  common  feature  of  rucal  lift  n 
Scotland. 

f  This  was,  of  course,  after  the  assumption  of  the  imperial  title.  Miss  FMtnna^ 
Ikthsr  was  one  of  tiie  first  of  American  dtisens— <«  well-desoendsd  sm*Vr**^i  sud 
nppcfied  to  be,  with  one  exception,  the  richest  man  in  the  UnioiL^-^Set  Jeftnmi^* 
PTrtiingtf  vol.  iv.  p.  7. 
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duce  her  to  take  another  hushand: — no  less  a  person  than  General 
Turreau,  his  minister  plenipotentiary,  who  used  all  his  eloquence  to  per* 
suade  her,  proposing  it  as  *^une  affaire  de  canvenance,*^  and  urging 
that  it  was  a  shame  she  should  vegetate  in  such  a  country,  whereas  at 
Paris  she  would  shine  in  the  first  circles,  and  he  would  he  created  a 
Baron  of  the  Empire.  A  condition  nevertheless  was  added,  viz.,  that 
her  son  should  he  separated  from  her.  Madame  Jerome,  however,  as 
was  very  eenerally  reported,  would  not  hear  of  his  proposals;  and 
no  wonder  if  she  rejected  them  with  indignation,  hoth  as  coming  from 
such  a  man,  whose  conduct  to  his  late  wife  was  supposed  to  have  oc- 
casioned her  death,  and  out  of  consideration  for  what  she  owed  to  her 
own  character,  as  well  as  to  the  interests  of  her  child.  The  most  singular 
part  of  Napoleon's  conduct  in  this  affair  was  his  apparent  disposition, 
while  he  was  annulling  the  marriage  of  his  brother  with  an  American 
lady,  to  take  advantage  of  his  own  family  connexion  by  blood  with  her 
son ;  for  soon  afterwards,  though  this  humour  lasted  but  for  a  short  period^ 
an  officer  of  the  rank  of  colonel,  a  M.  Toussard,  was  appointed  guar- 
dian to  the  infant,  and  there  were,  as  I  have  been  assured,  regular  draw- 
ing-rooms at  Madame  Jerome's  residence  at  Philadelphia,  on  which  occa- 
sions the  colonel  would  receive  visitors  in  the  ante-room,  and  present 
both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  boy  being  styled  prince^  and  his  mother 
doing  the  honours.  She  then  thought,  no  doubt,  that  Buonaparte  would 
relent,  and,  as  I  have  heard,  expected  to  be  created  Duchess  of  CHden- 
burgh.  It  is  not  improbable  that  he  might  have  entertained  some 
such  vague  intention,  at  that  time,  of  making  use  of  the  boy  in  his 
Spanish  intrigues,  from  seeing  him^  as  it  were,  made  to  his  hand  on  the 
Ajnerican  continent;  or,  as  he  was  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory«  and 
intoxicated  with  the  prospect  of  destroying  all  opposition  to  his  power 
in  the  Old  World,  may  he  not,  in  conformity  with  his  well-known 
exclamation,  **  cede  vieiile  Europe  rrCennvye^*  have  conceived  some 
gigantic  plan  for  North  America — which,  along  with  other  visionary  pro-, 
jects,  he  was  never  allowed  to  ripen,  and  such  as  it  would  now  appear  too 
ridiculous  to  mention,  but  which  there  might  have  been  political  gam- 
blers enough  to  second  even  in  the  United  States,  where  there  are,  at  all 
times,  plenty  of  young  adventurers  ready  to  set  law  at  defiance  and  to 
invade  their  neighbours'  rights,  careless  of  the  consequences  ?  What  is 
certain  is,  that  I  have  been  assured  the  populace  applauded  moat  voci** 
ferously  when  Madame  Buonaparte  appeared  for  the  first  time  at  the 
theatre  of  Philadelphia  with  her  child  upon  her  lap.' 

It  was  during  bis  second  residence  at  Washington  that  Sir 
Augustus  encountered  Moreau.  The  GeneraFs  appearance  dis* 
appointed  our  author,  who  bad^  we  suppose^  expected  some-, 
thing  heroic.  His  conversation  with  the  English  minister  seems  to 
have  been  frank  enough.  He  abused  Buonaparte  on  all  occasion^ 
as  a  '  heartless  charlatan/  and  even  doubted  bis  physical  cou- 
rage* '  though  he  allowed  him  courage  of  the  head.'  He  spoke 
contemptuously  of  Marmont's  abilities — ^not  much  better  of  Mas-f 
aeDa*9-!-and  indeed  did  not  appear  to  have  a  very  high  opinion 
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of  any  of  Napoleon's  lieutenants  except  Soult^-^an  opinion  in 
which  all  the  world  now  concur,  but  the  expression  of  which  in 
those  days  does  credit  to  Moreau*s  sagacity. 

Discussing  in  1811  the  probabilities  of  a  French  march  upon 
the  Russian  dominions,  Moreau  said  that  Barclay  de  Tolly 
was  a  chief  quite  capable  of  conducting  their  defence  success- 
fully— and  repeatedly  laid  down  that  the  only  plan  would  be  to 
retreat  perseveringly  until  the  invaders  should  be  separated  by  a 
vast  desolation  of  snow  and  wilderness  from  their  supplies.  AH 
this  is  curious,  considering  the  date ;  for  we  believe  it  is  not  doubt- 
ful that  the  battles  fought  between  the  frontiers  and  Moscow 
were  all  in  opposition  to  Marshal  de  Tolly *s  opinion. 

Neither  Moreau  nor  his  wife  at  all  relished  the  American 
society.  The  lady  was  a  thorough-bred  royalist,  and,  moreover, 
extravagantly  addicted  to  music  and  dancing,  which  she  could  not 
dispense  with  even  on  a  Sunday  evening.  The  General  was  tor- 
tured with  *  the  eternal  questioning ;'  and  by-and-by  retreated  to  a 
villa  where  he  had  only  one  constant  companion,  a  patient  brother- 
angler,  and  of  course  brother- smoker,  who  could  not  speak  one 
word  of  French,  so  that  their  only  communication  was  in  dumb- 
show. 

He  told  Sir  Augustus,  ^  with  some  complacency,*  of  his  answer 
to  a  lady  who  had  asked  him  if  they  had  any  bridges  in  France  as 
fine  as  that  over  the  Schuylkill :  '  Oui,  madame ;  mats  nous  les 
iaisons  en  pierre,  pour  qu'ils  durent  plus  longtemps  ;*  and  re- 
peated a  saying  of  Talleyrand,  '  that  he  could  not  bear  America, 
because  it  was  a  country  where  a  man  would  sell  his  favourite 
dog  ;*  of  which  mot,  however,  our  author  doubts  the  parentage, 
and  says  at  all  events  it  is  quite  inapplicable  to  the  '  old  settled 
districts,  where  people  are  fond  of  field-sports.* 

*  One  was  surprised  to  find  a  man  of  Moreau's  rank  and  illustration 
usiag  the  very  improper  word,  by  way  of  oath  or  exclamation,  which 
was  common  to  all  the  lower  orders  of  France,  civil  or  military ;  but  I 
conclude  that  he  had  acquired  the  bad  habit  during  his  campaigns,  and 
afterwards  found  himself  unable  to  get  rid  of  it :  however  tnat  may  be, 
I  never  knew  a  foreigner,  gentle  or  simple,  who  used  it  more  repeatedly ; 
every  three  or  four  sentences  out  it  would  come.  But  I  must  obeaenre 
that  I  have  many  years  ago  heard  even  colonels'  wives  use  it  in  France, 
and  that,  no  seose  being  apparently  attached  to  the  sound,  it  must  be 
classed  with  so  many  other  dirty  things  that  one  has  to  shut  one's  eyes 
as  well  as  one's  ears  to  in  travelling,  as  if  they  were  neither  heard  nor 
seen ;  and  the  calling  one's  attention  to  which  would  be  of  itself  an 
impropriety  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  the  original  sin 

*  The  EngUsh  cavalry  Moreau  considered  as  very  powerful  in  charg- 
ing ;  but  he  observed  that  they  had  great  difficulty  in  recovering  tbem- 
smes,  on  account  of  the  fiery  spirit  of  their  horses ;  wsA  be  told  me 

that 
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that  on  one  occasion,  in  the  year  1194,  seeing  the  8th  light  dragoons 
advancing  upon  him  at  a  tremendous  pace,  he  ordered  a  regiment  to  fidl 
back  among  the  hedges  and  fences,  and  to  fire  in  among  them  while 
they  were  recovering,  hy  which  manoeuvre  they  were  nearly  ex- 
terminated  

*  Morcau  assured  me  that  there  did  not  exist  a  single  French  regi- 
ment in  Holland  at  the  time  when  the  British  forces  under  Lord 
Chatham  disembarked,  and  that  they  had  to  order  troops  from  as  far  as 
Strasburgh  to  oppose  him,  being  a  distance  of  about  150  leagues. 
These  troops,  however,  he  said^  did  arrive  before  the  English  army  had 
advanced  twenty  leagues.  Had  he  been  the  commander  of  our  Wal- 
cheren  expedition,  he  maintained  that  he  could  have  gone  with  Lord 
Chatham's  army  to  Purls  and  back  again,  and  that  there  was  time 
enough  for  it  before  sufficient  means  of  resistance  could  be  organised. 
At  Antwerp  there  were  no  regular  troops ;  but,  because  the  burghers 
turned  out  in  uniform  on  the  walls,  the  English  general  supposed  it 
contained  a  numerous  garrison ;  and  after  such  proofs  of  incapacity  in 
the  commander,  Murcau  observed  it  was  fortunate  he  escaped  at  all, 
although  wherever  the  navy  could  assist  him  he  was  of  course  secure.' 

Dull  as  Washington  appeared  to  Sir  Augustus  on  his  first 
arrival,  he  speaks  more  favourably  of  it  after  he  bad  visited  other 
parts  of  the  Union.  He  then  says,  *  in  spite  of  its  inconveniences 
and  desolate  aspect^  it  was,  I  think,  the  noiost  agreeable  town  to 
reside  in  for  any  length  of  time.'  The  opportunity  of  collecting 
information  from  senators  and  representatives  belonging  to  all 
parts  of  the  a>untry — the  hospitality  of  the  heads  of  the  govern- 
ment— and  the  corps  diplomatique  of  itself — supplied  resources 
such  as  could  nowhere  else  be  looked  for  : — 

*  Most  of  the  members  of  the  Congress,  it  is  true,  keep  to  their 
lodgings,  but  still  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  them  who  are  sociable, 
or  whose  families  come  to  the  city  for  a  season,  and  there  is  no  want  of 
handsome  ladies  for  the  balls,  especially  at  George  Town  ;*  indeed,  I 
never  saw  prettier  girls  anywhere.  As  there  are  but  few  of  them,  how- 
ever, in  proportion  to  the  great  number  of  men  who  frequent  the  placet 
of  amusement  in  the  federal  city,  it  is  one  of  the  most  marrying  places 
of  the  whole  continent — a  truth  which  was  beginning  to  be  found  eut, 
and  became,  by-and-by,  the  cause  of  vast  numbers  Bocking  thither  all 
round  from  the  four  points  of  the  compass.  Maugre  the  march  of 
intellect  so  much  vaunted  in  the  present  century,  the  literary  education 
of  these  ladies  is  far  from  being  worthy  of  the  age  of  knowledge,  and 
conversation  is  apt  to  flag,  though  a  seat  by  the  ladies  is  always 
much  coveted.  Dancing  and  music  served  to  eke  out  the  time, 
but  one  got  to  be  heartily  sick  of  hearing  the  same  song  every- 
•where,  even  when  it  was  "  Just  like  love  is  yonder  rose."  No  matter 
how  this  was  sung— the  words  alone  were  the  men-traps;  the  belle  of  the 

*  George  Town  if  very  near  Washuigton ;  to  near,  that  it  was  wonderful  they  did  not 
mAkt  it  t^  nueleoj  of  their  ca{ntaL 
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tfcning  was  decUred  to  be  just  like  both— and  people  looked  nwnd  as  if 
the  listener  was  expected  to  become  on  the  instant  very  tender  and  to 
propose — and  sometimes  such  a  result  does  in  reahty  take  place,  and  both 
parties,  when  betrothed,  use  a  great  deal  of  billing  and  cooing,  eat  out  of 
the  same  plate,  drink  out  of  the  same  glass,  and  show  off  thdr  love  to 
the  whole  company.  Between  these  young  ladies,  who  are  generally  not 
only  good-looking  but  good-tempered,  and,  if  not  well-infbnned,  capable 
of  becoming  so,  and  the  ladies  of  a  certain  time  of  life,  or  rather  of  the 
Mconda  gioveniu^  there  is  usually  a  wide  gap  in  society,  young  married 
women  being  but  seldom  seen  in  ^e  world :  as  they  appioaeh,  however, 
to  the  middle  age,  they  are  apt  to  become  romantic ;  ihoae  in  partioalar 
who  live  in  the  country,  and  have  read  novels,  fancying  all  manner  of 
heroic  things,  and  returning  to  the  capital  determined  to  have  an  adven- 
ture before  they  again  retire,  or  on  doing  some  wondrous  act  which 
■hall  make  them  l^  talked  about  in  after-times.  I  myself  in  vain 
reasoned  with  a  very  beautiful  lady  to  try  to  persuade  her  not  to  cut  off 
a  head  of  hair,  one  of  the  finest  I  ever  saw,  of  an  auburn  colour,  which 
she  used  to  take  the  greatest  pains  to  curl  and  keep  in  order,  and  had 
been  evidently  proud  of;  but  it  was  all  useless ;  she  found  out  one  day 
that  it  was  a  vanity,  and  vanitv  was  sin,  and  off  she  cut  it  and  put  it 
into  the  hands  of  her  astonished  and  despairing  husband.  Others  I 
have  known  to  contract  an  aversion  to  water,  and  as  a  substitute  cover 
their  faces  and  bosoms  with  hair-powder  in  order  to  render  the  skin 
smooth  and  delicate.  This  was  peculiarly  the  case  with  some  Virginian 
damsels  who  came  to  the  balls  at  Washington,  and  who,  in  consequence, 
were  hardly  less  intolerable  than  negroes.  There  were  but  few  cases, 
however,  of  this,  I  must  confess ;  though,  as  r^ards  the  use  of  the 
powder,  they  were  not  so  uncommon ;  and  at  my  balls  I  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  put  on  the  tables  of  the  toilette-room  not  only  rouge,  but  hair- 
powder,  as  well  as  blue  powder,  which  had  some  customers 

In  going  to  assemblies  one  had  sometimes  to  drive  three  or  four  miles 
within  the  city  bounds,  and  very  o(\en  at  great  risk  of  an  overturn,  or 
of  being  what  was  termed  "  stalled,"  or  stuck  in  the  mud,  when  one  can 
neither  go  backwards  nor  forwards,  and  either  loses  one's  shoes  or  one's 

patience Cards  were  a  great  resource  of  an  evening,  and 

gaming  was  all  the  fashion,  at  brag  especially,  for  the  men  who  fre- 
quented society  were  chiefly  from  Virginia  or  the  Western  States,  vdA 
were  very  fond  of  this  the  most  gambling  of  all  games,  as  being  one  of 
countenance  as  well  as  cards.  Loo  was  the  innocent  diversion  of  the 
ladies,  who,  when  they  were  looed,  pronounced  the  word  in  a  veiy 
mincing  manner 

*  Church-service  can  certainly  never  be  called  an  amusement9  but, 
from  the  variety  of  persons  who  were  allowed  to  preach  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  there  undoubtedly  was  some  alloy  of  curiosity  in  the 
motives  which  led  one  to  go  there.  Though  the  regular  chaplain 
was  a  Presbyterian,  sometimes  a  Methodist,  a  mini^ter  of  the  Churdi 
of  England,  or  a  Quaker,  and  sometimes  even  a  woman,  took  the 
Speaker's  chair;  and  I  do  not  think  there  was  much  devotion  among  the 
majority.    The  New  Englanders,  generally  speaking,  are  very  religioiiB» 

but. 
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but,  though  there  are  many  exceptions,  I  cannot  say  as  much  for  the 
Marylanders,  and  still  less  for  the  Virginians.' 

On  the  whole,  then,  Sir  Augustus  seems  to  have  been  pleased 
with  Washington  and  its  environs,  and  he  pronounces  the  society' 
there  to  be  such  that  it  would  gain,  not  lose,  by  a  comparison 
with  that  of  many  an  English  provincial  town — which  is  the  only 
sort  of  comparison  that  any  man  really  experienced  in  the  world 
would  ever  have  thought  of  subjecting  it  to.  And  he  insists 
warmly  on  the  injustice  and  absurdity  of  any  traveller's  presuming 
to  judge  of  what  American  society  really  is,  without  having  re- 
sided for  some  considerable  time  in  the  Federal  City : — 

*  I  would  not,  of  course,  compare  the  life  we  led  at  the  American 
capital  with  the  mode  of  spending  time  in  any  of  the  great  European 
cities,  where  amusements  are  so  varied,  and  manners  are  much  more  re- 
fined ; — but,  making  allowance  for  its  size  and  strange  position,  I  cannot 
be  so  severe  in  describing  it  as  some  travellers  have  been,  nor  do  I 
think  those  travellers  justitied  in  hazarding  such  prejudiced  descriptions 
as  they  pour  forth  about  America  and  the  Americans,  without  havine 
resided  at  the  capital.  What  would  be  said  of  an  American  who  should 
go  to  the  British  dominions  to  write  about  them  and  their  inhabitants, 
and  should  take  up  his  residence  for  the  purpose  at  Connamara  or 
Innishowen,  and  there,  picking  up  stories  of  Whiteboys  or  Peep-o'-day- 
boys,  should  set  them  down  as  characteristic  of  the  whole  population  P 
Yet  would  he  be  more  justified  in  doing  so,  considering  that  Connamara, 
as  well  as  Innishowen,  have  been  peopled  or  settled  for  ages,  than  are 
the  English,  who  eo  to  live  in  Kentucky  or  Tennessee — which  have 
been  settled  but  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  and,  for  the  greater 
part,  by  natives  or  the  children  of  natives  of  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
Ireland,  or  the  Atlantic  States — ^justified  in  giving  vent  to  abuse  against 
the  whole  nation,  founded  on  the  wild  conduct  of  a  vagrant  set  of  co- 
lonists. Neither  are  the  manners  of  New  York,  or  even  of  Philadel- 
phia, or,  at  least,  of  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  generally  come  into 
contact  with  foreigners,  fairly  to  be  taken  as  specimens  of  the  native 
society,  when  it  is  considered  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  leading 
commercial  firms  belonged  to  Europeans,  ,and  often  to  factors  of 
British  merchants,  who,  as  they  became  rich,  bought  houses  and 
villas,  and  lived  away  with  great  expense  for  a  few  years,  till  per- 
haps they  became  bankrupt,  and  were  succeeded  by  others  equally 
adventurous.  Anybody  who  has  long  resided  at  Philadelphia,  espe- 
cially, must  remember  how  often  such  houses  changed  owners,  and 
how  difficult  it  was  for  a  traveller,  unless  well  recommended,  to  get 
intimate  with  the  real  ancient  families  and  descendants  of  William 
Penn's  companions,  the  "  well-bom,"  as  they  are  styled,  the  Chews, 
Moylans,  Petres,  IngcrsoUs,  &c.;  and  at  New  York  the  Livmg- 
stones,  Clintons,  Van  Courtlands,  and  Van  Ransellaers.  Besides,  it  was 
notorious  that  many  respectable  inhabitants  were  become  rather  shy 
and  suspicious  of  prying  and  questioning  authors,  from  having  seen  so 
many  shallow  books  put  forth,  of  which  the  writers  appear  more  on  the 
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look-out  for  anecdotes,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  a  Newgate  Calendar, 
than  for  real  information  about  the  country. .... 

*  A  traveller  fur  information,  and  not  a  mere  book-maker,  should  pass 
one  season  at  least  at  the  federal  city,  to  get  acquainted  with  the 
ministers  and  members  of  Congress,  and  afterwards  visit  as  many  of 
these  as  he  can  at  their  several  houses,  which  would  be  flattering  to 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  offer  the  best  means  to  himaelf  of  obtaining 
correct  ideas  with  regard  to  the  whole  country ;  and,  if  he  find  not  reason 
to  be  pleased  wherever  he  goes,  he  will  at  least  find  that  there  is  a  great 
Tariety  of  manners  in  the  States,  and  that  some  of  them  maybe  compared 
for  good  order,  cleanliness,  sensible  institutions,  and  cultivation,  as  wdl 
as  civilisation,  with  some  of  the  very  best  districts  of  his  own  country, 
and  are  much  superior  to  most  provinces  on  the  coutineut  of  Europe. 

'  Good  stories  there  are  in  abundance,  and  I  see  no  reason  not  to  tell 
them  from  regard  to  the  national  susceptibility ;  but  there  are  as  many  to 
be  found  in  our  own  papers  every  year,  and  all  America  will  not  be  sup- 
posed inculpated  because  of  Anderson^s  act  of  impropriety  in  m? 
drawing-room  chimney,  any  more  than  all  England  is  because  of  Jack 
Fuller's  tirade  against  the  Speaker ;  or  gouging  be  thought  an  amuse- 
ment of  high  life  in  the  United  States,  any  more  than  burking  in  Great 
Britain.  It  is  quite  absurd  to  carry  blame  and  ridicule  bo  far  as  some 
late  travellers  have  done — however  they  may  be  excused  from  the  in- 
dividual losses  and  disappointments  that  they  met  with.  Such  people 
are  not  fair  judges,  any  more  than  Brissot  arrd  Liancourt,  or  Lafay- 
ette,'who  had  motives  for  praising  the  States  just  as  extravagantly  as  the 
others  abuEcd  them;  Lafayette  more  especially,  whose  vanity  was 
so  flattered  by  the  notice  which  Washington  bestowed  on  him  at  a  time 
of  life  wlicn  all  things  appear  delightful,  that  his  whole  after-thought 
seems  to  have  been  an  effort  to  imitate  that  general,  and,  no  matter  how 
unlike  the  countries,  or  what  the  cost  in  blood  and  money,  to  preach 
for  the  introduction  of  the  American  constitution  everywhere.'  * 

Sir  Augustus  glances  at  some  particular  cases^  among  others 
Mrs.  Trollope'9: — 

*  Is  it  to  be  believed  that  any  new  settlers,  coming  with  real  or  sup- 
posed superior  knowledge,  and  a  disposition  to  be  bitter  Cities  of 
everything  round  them,  would  be  at  all  better  received  in  a  remote 
English  county? — People  must  have  rare  good  temper  and  make  fft9i 
allowances,  as  well  qs  be  very  discreet,  not  to  excite  hatred,  envy,  and 
malice  in  any  country  town  where  they  may  go  to  fix  their  reaideuce , 
and  yet  these  grumblers,  who  leave  the  friends  of  their  youth  on  purposes 
of  speculation,  expect  to  be  better  received  almost  by  perfect  Blrangers 
or  rival  settlers.  Mrs.  Trollope's  stones  might,  for  the  most  part,  suit 
manners  nearer  home  just  as  well  as  they  do  those  of  Tennessee*' 

We  neetl  not  pursue  this  train  of  obserA-ation  which,  as  our 
readers  may  remember,  we  opened  at  seine  length  in  a  recent  exa- 
mination of  Captain  Marryal's  travels. 


I . 


*  Sir  Aogattus  elievhcre  juttly  cfaaracteriset  Lafayette  At '  an  (Ad  6<w.* 

•  •      ■  ■    ■  'Sit 
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Sir  Augustus,  Laving  done  witt  the  capital^  proceeds  to  de- 
scribe his  various  tours  through  the  different  States>  of  which 
he  is  fullest  and,  we  think,  most  entertaining  on  Virginia^  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Massachusetts.  His  first  visit  in  Virginia  was,  in 
cx)mpany  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merry,  to  the  nephew  and  heir  of 
General  Washington,  at  Mount  Vernon ;  but  his  description  of 
the  place  is  not  different  from  others.     He  sajs  :— 

'  On  the  occasion  of  the  above-mentioned  excursion,  which  calls  Gcf 
neral  Washington  eo  much  to  one's  memory,  I  may  as  well  here  relate 
the  little  I  have  to  say  of  that  illustrious  person,  of  whom,  to  hii  honour 
it  may  be  said,  there  are  perhaps  fewer  anecdotes  to  tell  than  there  are 
of  any  other  great  man  that  ever  existed.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  plain, 
sensible,  gentlemanlike  person,  and  a  brave  as  well  as  a  clear-headed 
officer;  who,  though  being  of  a  good  English  family,  and  having  origin- 
ally the  right  English  feelings  of  a  British  subject,  when  be  was  roused 
to  take  a  part  in  the  quarrel  between  the  mother-country  and  her  colonies^ 
after  \\ell  weighing  his  duty  to  both,  and  the  reasons  for  and  against  either 
side  of  the  question,  being  persuaded  that  the  former  was  in  the  wroug, 
took  at  once  his  determination  to  abide  by  the  latter;  and,  having  entered 
and  engaged  himself  in  their  service,  to  stick  to  whatever  might  be  their 
ultimate  decision.  And  such  was  exactly  the  part  which  any  military  man 
of  a  calm  unimpassioned  mind,  owner  of  property  in  the  colonies  con- 
cerned, might  have  been  expected  to  adopt ;  for  it  is  now,  I  believe, 
pretty  generally  admitted  that  the  Grenville  administration,  which  first 
mooted  the  subject  of  taxing  the  colonies,  went  on  a  wrong  principle, 
and  were  no  more  justified  in  drawing  a  revenue,  without  representation, 
from  eo  populous  and  integral  a  part  of  the  monarchy  as  the  American 
provinces  had  become,  than  they  would  have  been  in  drawing  one  under 
similar  circumstances  from  Yorkshire:  though  I  have  heard  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son and  his  successor,  Mr.  Madison,  express  a  belief  that  the  timely 
concession  of  a  few  seats  in  the  upper  as  well  as  the  lower  House  of 
Parliament,  by  virtue  of  which  representation  and  taxation  should  go 
hand-in-hand,  would  have  set  at  rest  the  whole  question :  and  the  late 
Lord  Liverpool's  opinion  even  went  further,  for  I  have  heard  him  say 
he  was  convinced  that,  if  Mr.  Grenville  had  not  hesitated,  and  invited 
discussion  by  putting  forth  a  pamphlet  to  pave  the  way  for  taxation,  but 
had  quietly  let  the  duties,  when  once  they  were  authorised  by  Parliament^ 
be  levied  as  a  thing  of  course,  there  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
very  little  stir  made  about  them.  But  reasoning  with  Englishmen  na- 
turally leads  to  contradiction,  and  contradiction  to  grumbling,  which 
easily  opens  the  door  to  passion,  as  well  as  ambition ;  and  all  the  colo- 
nies were  driven  to  make  a  common  cause  by  lengthened  discussions 
and  communications  with  one  another,  which  might  not  have  been  the 
case  but  for  such  delay ;  North  Carolina  having,  for  one,  refused  her 
sanction  to  the  rebellion  until  some  time  after  all  the  others  bad  come  to 
an  agreement. 

*  Such  indeed  was  the  force  of  habit,  of  common  laws,  or  of  common 
origin,  involving  almost  every  shade  of  the  aristocratic  as  well  as  demo- 
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cratic  eletaent,  that  It  reqiiired  all  the  rashness  of  the  Grenville  iMiininis- 
tration  to  break  through  those  delicate  ties  which  bound  the  colonies  to 
the  mother-country,  and  which  a  Sir  James  M'lntosh  might  well  represent 
as  pervading  our  institutions  from  their  earliest  times,  producing  har- 
mony between  all  classes,  as  well  aa-  preventing  any  exact  line  of  de- 
marcation from  being  visible  between  them ;  but  by  such  perseTeranoe 
in  treating  them  as  if  they  were  our  subjects  instead  of  our  fellow-sub- 
jects— by  imitating  the  Athenians  rather  than  the  Romans — ^keeping  them 
in  dependence  instead  of  sharing  with  them  the  honours  and  offices  of 
the  realm — we  had  nothing  to  work  upon  in  order  to  counteract  the 
effect  produced  by  taxation,  save  awakened  ambitions,  which  had  to 
seek  for  gratification  under  a  different  sky  from  ours,  where  rebellion 
found  an  echo  in  self-interest,  and  where  the  gentry  were  too  little  nu- 
merous to  counterbalance  the  disaffection  of  the  towns.' 

These  reflections  deserve  to  be  most  deeply  considered  by  every 
one  who  aspires  to  the  name  of  a  British  statesman.  If  our  em- 
pire^ our  colonial  empire^  without  which  we  should  be  almost 
nothing,  is  to  be  held  together^  it  behoves  us  to  profit  by  the  dear 
experience  of  the  past,  and  to  ask  ourselves  whether  the  object  is 
likely  to  be  attained — unless  we  enlarge  our  minds  to  the  wisdom 
and  necessity  of  cultivating  in  our  dependencies  whatever  institu- 
tions^ civil  or  sacred,  have  been  found  to  be  most  conservative  in 
their  tendencies  here  at  home.  A  great  colonial  minister  is 
wanted,  above  all  other  wants,  for  the  honour,  nay,  safety  of  our 
national  existence.  It  was  well  said  by  a  living  poet^  that  a  states- 
man, combining  the  intellect  of  a  Bacon  with  the  energy  of  a 
Luther^  would  find  more  than  enough  to  occupy  him  in  that  post. 

To  return  to  General  Washington : — 

'  Mr.  Gallatin  told  me  he  once  met  him,  when  he  (Grallatin)  was  quite 
a  young  man,  in  the  back  country,  and  that  he  thought  him  heavy  and 
rather  stupid ;  he  was  in  a  small  room,  questioning  some  hunters  about 
roads  and  distances.  He  seemed  to  take  down  every  answer  very  lei- 
surely, and  was  sometimes  several  minutes  in  drawing  a  condusioii. 
But  Mr.  Gallatin  admitted  that  he  had  changed  his  opinion  of  bin  ss 
he  grew  older.  He  then  told  me  a  story  of  a  black  slave,  who  said  he 
was  once  saved  from  a  caning  by  the  general's  looking  at  the  cane 
before  he  raised  it,  and  recollecting  that  it  was  given  him  by  Dr. 
Franklin.  He  was  very  punctual,  divided  his  occupations  by  minutes, 
and  was  not  a  little  provoked  when  he  did  not  meet  the  same  punctuality 
in  others  :  and  this  was  the  case  with  Stewart,  the  portrait-painter,  who 
loved  his  bed  dearly,  and  who  told  me  that  Washington,  having  fixed 
an  hour  to  sit  to  him,  and  not  found  the  room  in  order  when  he  arrived, 
flew  into  a  passion  and  gave  a  great  scolding  to  the  servant,  which 
Stewart  overheard  as  he  came  up  stairs,  but  on  his  entering  the  room 
he  found  the  general  quite  calm,  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Mr. Gal- 
latin tbought  the  only  instance  of  defective  judgment  m  hinoi  was  his 
fixing  the  site  of  the  capital  where  it  is.    He  considered  him  as  a  laMi 
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who  had  naturally  strong  passions,  but  who  had  attained  complete  mat- 
tery oyer  them ;  and  he  seems  to  have  had  fewer  weaknesses  than 
most  people.  His  name  was  long  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  federal 
party,  because,  although  it  was  principally  through  his  means  that  the 
revolution  was  accomplished,  he  was  not  a  revolutionary  man,  but  a 
lover  of  order  and  decorum :  and  Mr.  Senator  Giles,  a  leading  demo- 
cratic aristocrat,  used  to  say  that  he  would  always  talk  of  France  when 
the  others  talked  of  Washington — as  if  the  bloody,  dirty,  dishevelled 
French  jacobin  was  in  his  opinion  a  fitting  pendant  to  the  portrait 
engraved  on  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  by  Washington's  noble  couih 
tenance  and  manly,  dignified  figure.  ' 

*  I  have  been  assured,  on  good  authority,  that  Washington,  after  he 
had  thrown  away  the  scabbard,  repeatedly  declared  that,  if  the  colonies 
should  have  the  worst  of  the  conflict,  he  was  determined  to  quit  them 
for  ever,  and,  assembling  as  many  as  would  follow,  go  and  establish  an 
independent  state  in  the  west,  on  the  rivers  Mississippi  and  Missouri. 
Our  generals,  however,  saved  him  the  trouble,  having  been  too  cautious 
and  too  fond  of  their  beds,  and  thereby  having,  over  and  over  again,  lost 
opportunities  for  crushing  at  one  blow  the  whole  American  force,  in  which 
there  was  great  discouragement  at  one  time,  as  well  as  great  desertion.* 

'  Of  a  man  so  passionless,  or  so  master  of  his  passions,  there  can  be 
but  few  weaknesses  to  dwell  on ;  he  seems  to  have  never  been  a  slave 
to  female  charms,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  hardly  ever  burst  into  anger — 
was  very  r^ular,  cool,  and  sensible — an  excellent  man,  in  short,  in  his 

Erivate  as  well  as  public  character ;  but  too  faultless  to  be  thought  great 
y  those  who  love  excitement,  keep  their  admiration  for  the  scourges  of 
mankind,  and  would  imitate,  if  they  could,  those  heroes  in  the  eyes  of 
all  gamblers,  a  Buonaparte  or  a  Ceesar :  and  such,  I  fear,  are  too  many 
even  of  his  countrymen ;  to  whom  it  is  a  disgrace  that,  up  to  this  day, 
no  public  monument  has  been  raised  over  their  greatest  citizen.  The 
Congress,  it  is  true,  did  once  demand  of  his  widow  the  body  of  the  ge- 
neral, and  Mrs.  Washington  had  consented,  but  there  arose  a  debate 
about  the  dollars  necessary  to  pay  for  its  conveyance  and  for  placing  it 
in  the  Capitol.  A  dissolution  of  Congress  meanwhile  took  place,  a  new 
set  of  representatives  let  the  question  drop,  and  the  body  was  lefl  to 
remain  where  it  still  is,  in  a  leaden  coffin,  enclosed  within  a  wooden 
case,  and  upon  a  heap  of  similar  boxes,  in  a  large  vault  under  a  hillock 
planted  with  cedars — and,  X  believe,  not  even  within  the  vicinity  of  a 
church  or  any  consecrated  ground. 

*"  Washington  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ambitious  of  retaining 
power ;  but  the  excessive  praise  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  him  by 
some  French  authors  for  his  moderation  in  this  respect,  is  only  a  proof  of 
their  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  public  feeling  in  America  at  the  time 
when  he  was  either  commander-in-chief  or  president,  and  of  the  slender 
ties  which  held  together  the  different  States ;  for,  as  matters  were,  with 
all  his  claims  to  the  gratitude  and  veneration  of  his  countrymen,  he  had 
great  difficulty  in  preserving  his  popularity,  which  had  been  much 

*  *  Vide  **  Mfenoim  dn  Dae  de  Lamim/*  who  may  be  cited  as  an  impaitial  autho- 
ntf* 
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diminished  lon^  before  he  closed  his  career,  and  mi^ht,  perhapa»  have 
been  wholly  eclipsed  had  he  stood  a  third  election  for  the  presidential 
chair.  Being  in  easy  circumstances,  if  not  wealthy,  and.  desirous  of 
repose,  he  acted  wisely  for  his  own  interest,  as  well  as  consulted,  public 
feeling,  in  declining  the  attempt ;  but  his  example,  which  has  hitherto 
been  followed,  of  laying  down  all  pretensions  to  office  after  eight 
years'  service  in  the  highest  situation  of  the  state,  is  anything  but 
favourable  to  stability  of  measures  in  the  government ;  tends  to  the  ruin 
of  individuals  who,  after  having  risen  to  the  rank  of  sovereigns^  find 
themselves,  while  still  in  the  full  vigour  of  life,  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  re-entering  the  world  as  private  persons,  without  fortune,  perhaips, 
as  without  employment;  and  may  have,  some  day,  if  we  may  judge 
from  human  nature  and  from  history,  the  most  disastroua  conse- 
quences.' 

Pursuing  bis  excursion,  be  arri^^es  at  a  place  called  JSlkrun* 
Chttrchy  from  a  chorch  which  he  found  fast  sinking"  into  ruins — 
the  roof  fallen  in,  and  the  floor  broken  in  every  direction : — 

*  It  had  remained  so,  the  people  told  me,  ever  since  the  war  of  the 
Bevolution,  serving  now  but  as  a  building- place  for  bhrds,  and  a 
local  mark  of  the  downfal  of  the  Anglican  church  in  this  district  of 
Virginia.  The  people  about  Elkrun  do  not  indeed  profess  to  be  of 
any  religious  sect,  or  at  least  of  any  that  they  know  of,  as  a  man  told  me 
whom  I  met  in  my  walk.  1 1  is  not  that  they  despise  religion,  he  added ; 
but  the  state  legislature  having  resumed  the  glebes,  and  withdrawn  the 
regular  provision  of  the  episcopal  church,  no  person  can  be  found  who 
will  take  the  chance  of  gaining  his  livelihood  by  collections  from  the 

J  piously  inclined.  The  private  conduct  of  the  clergy  here  and  in  Mary- 
and  before  the  Revolution  was,  generally  speaking,  it  must  be  owned, 
not  calculated  to  insure  respect  to  them  individuatly,  or  continuance  in 
tbeir  functions  after  the  States  had  become  independent.  All  agree  in 
describing  those  established  in  Virginia  in  particular  as  a  set  of  debauched 
fellows  as  any  under  the  sun,  commonly  Scotch  Presbyterians  who 
turned  Episcopalians,  and  contrived  to  get  consecrated  by  the  Birfiop  of 
ijondon,  for  the  purpose  of  coming  out  here,  and  getting  into  livings, 
where  they  did  as  they  pleased,  and  passed  their  time,  without  any  con- 
trol or  shame  whatever,  in  the  most  careless  voluptuousness.  The  Vir- 
ginian gentlemen  of  the  present  day  are,  for  the  most  part,  freethinkers. 
The  lower  classes  arc,  on  the  other  hand,  very  eager  in  attending  Method- 
ist and  Baptist  preachers,  who  contrive  to  get  a  very  good  livelihood  by 
the  theatrical  appearance  of  their  meetings,  and  the  other  allufemente, 
including  facilities  of  rendezvous^  which  they  suffer  the  initiated  to  iliix 
up  with  their  religious  exercises,  while  the  passions  of  the  zealous  are 
excited  to  a  degree  that  appears  almost  incredible.' 

We  are  sorry  to  know  that  the  absurd  excesses  of  these  Ranters 
and  Methodists,  with  their  camp  meetings,  whispering  benches, 
&c.  &c.,  are  still  such  as  Sir  Augustus  found  them ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  extent  t6  which  the  Anglican  clergy  have  since 
tbat  time  spread  their  influence  in  almost  ^ery  dufcrict  of  iim 
'  United 
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United  States,  is,  of  all  the  changres  that  have  occurred,  that 
which  "we  consider  with  the  greatest  delight  We  roust  add,  ia 
connexion  with  our  author's  account  of  former  Bishops  of  London 
in  reference  to  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  British  colonies^  that 
the  recent  exertions  of  the  heads  of  our  Church  for  improving  and 
completing  her  apparatus  in  our  existing  dependencies  afford  lay 
statesmen  an  example  which,  if  they  be  wise,  they  will  profit  by, 
in  regard  to  civil  as  well  as  sacred  matters. 

The  next  halt  was  at  the  settlement  of  a  Mr.  Downie,  a  Scotch- 
man, who  first  introduced  to  Sir  Augustus's  acquaintance  the 
inestimable  beverage  called  mint-julep.  He  intimates  a  suspicion 
that,  though  celebrated  as  an  American  invention,  it  might  have 
been  imported  from  Downie's  native  regions;  but  here  he  is 
undoubtedly  in  the  wrong.  We  should  not,  however,  be  at  all 
surprised  to  find  it  largely  adopted,  by-and-by,  in  this  country. 
In  hot  weather,  when  we  have  such  a  thing,  it  is  altogether  un- 
rivalled ;  and  last  autumn,  we  understand,  the  niceties  of  the 
manufacture  formed  a  favourite  study  among  the  scientific 
benchers  of  the  Middle  Temple.  Sir  Augustus  adds  to  some 
eulogies  of  Mr.  Downie's  cheer— 

Mt  is  an  extraordinary  circumstance  that  T  never  met  with  a  single 
dish  of  game  during  the  month  that  I  remained  on  this  tour  in  Virginia 
on  any  table,  whether  public  or  private,  which,  as  the  woods  are  full  of 
game,  and  this  was  the  season  for  shooting  it,  I  can  only  attribute  to  a 
\vant  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  in  shooting  birds  flying — or 
else,  perhaps,  to  their  not  liking  it ;  for  it  has  been  often  observed  that 
labourers  and  hard-working  people  do  not  like  wild-fowl  in  European 
countries,  where  it  is  plentiful;  and  even  venison  is  notoriously  scouted 
at  servants'  tables 

'  I  must  admit  that  I  was  by  no  means  edi6ed  by  the  accounts  I  heard 
of  the  pleasures  of  having  property  in  the  State  of  Virginia ;  the  laws  are 
EO  badly  executed,  and  it  seems  so  impracticable  even  for  a  roan  of  large 
possessions  to  keep  off  thieves  from  his  farm-yard  and  gardens.  At 
many  respectable  houses  where  I  stopped  to  dine  I  have  been  sur- 
prised at  so  seldom  meeting  with  fruit,  or  even  with  eggs;  and  the  greater 
number  of  small  farmers  whom  I  knew  anything  of  admitted  that  they 
live  chiefly  upon  salted  pork  and  dried  fish— though  at  inns  you  get 
chickens.' 

From  Mr.  Downie's  it  is  fifteen  miles  to  Montpelier,  the  seat 
of  Mr.  Madison,  then  secreUiry  of  state.  This  was  their  next  stage : 

*  His  father  was  Bishop  of  Virginia.  No  man  had  a  higher  reputa- 
tion among  his  acquaintance  for  probity  and  good,  honourable  feeling, 
while  he  was  allowed  on  all  sides  to  be  a  gentleman  in  his  manners  at 
well  as  a  man  of  public  virtue. 

'  There  are  some  very  fine  woods  about  Montpelier,  but  no  pleasure* 
grouodsy  though  Mn  Madison  talked  of  wmt  day  laying  out  space  for  an 

English 
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English  park,  which  he  might  render  yery  beautiful  from  the  easy,  grmeeful 
descent  of  his  hills  into  the  plains  below.  The  ladies,  howerer,  whom  I 
have  known  in  Virginia,  like  those  of  Italy,  generally  speaking,  acarcely 
ever  venture  oiit  of  their  houses  to  walk  or  to  enjoy  beautiful  scenery ; 
a  high  situation,  from  whence  they  can  have  an  extensive  prospect,  is 
their  delight;  and,  in  fact,  the  heat  is  too  great  in  these  latitudes  to 
allow  of  such  English  tastes  to  exist — ^in  the  same  degree,  at  least,  as 
in  the  mother-country.  A  pleasure-groimd,  too,  to  be  kept  in  order, 
would  be  very  expensive,  and  all  hands  are  absolutely  wanted  for  the 
plantation.  Great  estates,  and  consequently  great  wealth,  were,  it  is 
true,  in  former  days  by  no  means  uncommon  in  Virginia ;  and  I  have 
heard  of  a  Mr.  Carter,  who  possessed  80,000  acres ;  but  the  abolition  of 
entails  has  nearly  ruined  them  all,  and  many  hard  cases  occurred  after 
the  act  of  congress  was  passed  for  the  purpose,  in  1776;  among  which, 
I  was  told,  by  Mr.  Randolph,  of  one  that  was  in  fact  a  great  act  of  in- 
justice on  the  part  of  Colonel  Van,  who,  having  received  an  estate  en- 
tailed in  1775,  took  advantage  of  the  act  of  the  following  year,  and  left 
it  away  from  his  sisters  to  his  widow,  who  married  again,  and  left  the 
rightful  heiresses  penniless.  At  the  present  day  estates  are  very  much 
subdivided ;  and  I  believe  that  even  so  late  as  the  commencement  of  the 
century  nobody  could  be  pointed  out  as  possessed  of  25,000  acres.' 

Twenty-eight  miles  more  brought  the  party  to  Monticello^ 
where  Mr.  Jefferson  was  spending,  as  usual,  the  two  hottest 
months  of  the  autumn.  The  house  is  situated  on  a  detached 
Jiill,  separated  by  two  deep  gaps  from  the  body  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  upon  a  level  platform  of  considerable  extent,  whidi  had  been 
formed  by  the  old  land-surveyor,  his  father.  The  building  itself 
was  entirely  the  President's  work;  and  the  description,  part  of 
which  we  extract,  gives  us  some  peeps  into  the  character  of  the 
founder : — 

^  The  house  has  two  porticoes  of  the  Doric  order,  though  one  of  them 
was  not  quite  completed,  and  the  pediment  had,  in  the  mean  while,  to 
be  supported  on  the  stems  of  four  tulip-trees,  which  are  really,  when 
well  grown,  as  beautiful  as  the  fluted  shafts  of  Corinthian  pillars.  They 
front  north  and  south :  on  the  ground- floor  were  four  sitting-rooms,  two 
bed-rooms,  and  the  library,  which  contained  several  thousand  yalttmes, 
dassed  according  to  subject  and  language.  It  was  divided  into  three 
compartments,  in  one  of  which  the  president  had  his  bed  placed  in  a  doOT- 
way  ;  and  in  a  recess  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  was  a  horse  with  forty-e^ht 
projecting  hands,  on  which  hung  his  coats  and  waistcoats,  and  wluch 
ne  could  turn  round  with  a  long  stick, — a  nick-nack  that  Jefferson  was 
fond  of  showing,  with  many  other  little  mechanical  inventions ;  one  of 
which  was  a  ntlky  upon  four  wheels,  with  the  spring  in  the  centre,  a 
very  rough  sort  of  carriage,  but  which  he  preferred  to  any  other,  as  liav« 
ing  been  made  by  an  Irish  mechanic  at  Monticello,  under  hia  own  aupar*- 
intendence,  and  to  praise  which  was  a  sure  way  to  prejudice  him  in  yonr 
ftivour.    He  had  aUo  got  an  odometer,  which  was  ftsteittd  vpos  the 

axle-tree 
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axle-tree  of  the  sulky,  and  would  tell  the  munber  of  miles  gone  over  bj 
the  wheels/  &c.  &c.  &c, 

Jefferson's  printed  correspondence  is  full  of  allusions  to  poJt/' 
graphs,  and  pantographs,  and  so  forth.  *  I  have  always  ob- 
served/ says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  '  that  a  small  taste  for  mechanioi 
tends  to  encouraging  a  sort  of  trifling  self-conceit^  founded  on 
knowing  what  is  not  worth  being  known  by  one  who  has  othe^ 
matters  to  employ  his  mind  on>  and,  in  short,  forms  a  trumpery 
gimcrack  kind  of  a  character.* — Letter  to  Miss  Joanna  BaiUie, 
Life  of  Scott,  vol.  vi.  p.  83. 

*  If  the  library  had  been  thrown  open  to  his  guests,  the  president's 
country-house  would  have  been  as  agreeable  a  place  to  stay  at  as  any  I 
know  ;  but  it  was  there  he  sat  and  wrote,  and  he  did  not  like,  of  course, 
to  be  disturbed  by  visitors,  who  in  this  part  of  the  world  are  rather  dis- 
posed to  be  indiscreet.  The  family  breakfast-hour  was  eight  o'clock; 
and  after  breakfast  Mrs.  Randolph  [the  president's  daughter]  and  the 
other  female  relations  of  the  house  set  about  cleaning  the  tea-things 
and  washing  the  alabaster  lamp,  which  I  took  to  be  designed  as  a  catch 
for  popularity.  After  this  operation  the  president  retired  to  his  books ; 
his  daughter  to  give  lessons  to  her  children ;  her  husband  to  his  farm  ; 
and  the  guests  were  left  to  amuse  themselves  as  they  pleased,  walking, 
riding,  or  shooting.  The  president  took  his  daily  ride  at  one  o'clock,  to 
look  at  his  farm  and  mill ;  at  four  dinner  was  served  up ;  and  in  the 
evening  we  walked  on  a  wooden  terrace,  or  strolled  into  the  wood,  Mr. 
Jefferson  playing  with  his  grandchildren  till  dusk,  when  tea  was  brought 
in,  and  afterwards  wine  and  fruit,  of  which  the  peaches  were  excellent. 
At  nine  our  host  withdrew,  and  everybody  else  as  they  pleased 

*  Jefferson's  opinions  in  regard  to  the  mental  qualities  of  the  negro  race 
were  certainly  not  favourable ;  he  considered  them  to  be  as  far  inferior  to 
the  rest  of  mankind  as  the  mule  is  to  the  horse,  and  as  made  to  carry  bur- 
thens, while  he  augured  but  little  good  as  likely  to  result  from  their  emanci- 
pation.— That  the  black  race  is,  however,  as  susceptible  of  refined  civilisa- 
tion and  as  capable  to  the  full  of  profiting  by  the  advantages  of  education 
as  any  other  of  any  shade  whatever,  must  be  admitted,  in  contradiction  to 
Mr.  Jefferson's  prejudices,  by  any  person  who  has  had  the  honour  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  daughters  of  Christophe,  who  was  supreme  sovereign 
or  emperor  of  Hayti  during  eight  or  nine  years,  and  who  spared  no  kind 
of  expense  in  getting  good  European  masters  for  his  children.  The 
early  and  melancholy  hie  of  his  sons  prevents  us  from  forming  a  judg' 
ment  as  to  what  they  might  have  become  in  consequence  of  such  care, 
but  his  daughters  are  well  known  at  several  European  courts,  and  by 
many  individuals  of  the  best  European  society,  especially  at  the  Tuscan 
and  Sardinian  capitals,  where,  in  spite  of  their  colour  and  their  rank, 
which  made  it  difficult  for  them  to  mix  familiarly  in  the  great  world, 
they  were  sufficiently  seen,  nevertheless,  to  let  it  be  apparent  that  their 
wit  and  iroderstandiDgs,  as  well  as  their  accomplishmenta,  were  of  the 
very  highest  order* .... 

*  I  tlMught  Mr.  Jefferson  more  of  a  9tatesman  and  man  of  the  world 
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than  Mr.  Madison,  who  was  rather  too  much  the  disputatious  pleader; 
yet  the  latter  was  better  informed,  and«  moreover,  a  social,  jovia],  and 
good-humoured  companion,  full  of  anecdote,  sometimes  rather  of  a  loose 
description,  but  oftener  of  a  political  and  historical  interest  He  was  a 
little  man  with  small  features,  rather  wizened  when  I  saw  him,  hut 
occasionally  lit  up  with  a  good-natured  smile.  He  wore  a  black  coat, 
stockings  with  shoes  buckled,  and  had  his  hair  powdered,  with  a  taD. 
Jefferson,  on  the  other  hand,  was,  as  before  stated,  very  tall  and  bony, 
and  aiTected  to  despise  dress :  in  conversation,  too,  he  was  visionary,  and 
loved  to  dream  eyes  open,  or,  as  the  Germans  say,  "  zu  schwSrmen," 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  America  is  the  paradise  for  '*  Schwarmers," 
futurity  there  offering  a  wide  frame  for  all  that  the  imagination  can  put 
into  it.  If  he  lived,  however,  on  illusions  and  mystic  philanthropical 
plans  in  the  country,  or  in  his  bed,  he  was  not  the  less  awake  or  active 
in  taking  measures  to  ensure  the  triumph  of  himself  and  his  partv  at  the 
capital,  and  I  doubt  if  Washington  himself  would  so  certainfv  have 
been  elected  for  the  third  time  to  the  presidential  chair,  as  he  would  have 
been  had  he  chosen  to  be  put  into  nomination  for  it.  But  he  preferred 
being  consistent,  and  to  follow  in  this  respect  the  example  of  his  great 
predecessor,  while  he  had  enough  of  independence  of  mind  and  love  for 
even  trifling  occupations  to  enable  him  to  bear  the  change  witii  com* 
posure.  It  must,  however,  have  been  a  painful  necessity  that  induced 
him  to  sell  his  library.  No  doubt,  it  was  prudentially  done  for  the 
interests  of  his  children,  and  patriotically  sold  to  his  country,  yet  still 
there  was,  I  fear,  also  the  potent  argument  of  poverty ;  and  it  was  another 
great  slur  upon  the  character  of  Congress  that  they  did  not  vote  him  the 
money  and  refuse  to  accept  the  books,  at  least  until  after  his  death. — Such 
men  as  Washington  and  Jefferson,  and  their  contemporaries  in  the  highest 
stations  of  their  country,  having  had  peculiar  claims  to  its  most  geoerens 
consideration,  particularly  when  we  reflect  on  the  nature  of  the  sacrifices 
which  they  made  in  order  to  establish  the  Republic,  and  that  such  sacri- 
fices never  can  possibly  be  equalled  by  any  of  their  successors — I  shall 
ever  look  upon  it  as  a  proof  of  degeneracy  in  the  race  of  n\en  succeeding 
to  that  of  the  founders  of  American  independence  that  the  great  Wash* 
ington  was  left  unhuried,  otherwise  than  as  we  bury  a  dog — tliat  Jeffcrsoa 
was  forced  to  sell  his  library  in  his  old  age  to  enable  him  to  live — and 
that  Monroe  was  almost  left  to  starve,  after  he,  like  others,  had  spent  liis 
patrimony  in  keeping  up  the  respectability  of  the  offices  of  Secretaiy  of 
State  and  President.* 

•  America  is  fond  of  being  called  a  young  nation — but  youth  is  sel- 
dom stingy,  and  we  have  yet  to  learn  what  are  the  beneficial  effects 
which  may  be  produced  by  referring  all  things  to  penurious  motives 


*  Tbe  Timet  of  May  5,  1841,  quotes  tliif  paragraph  from  tb«  LouiwUh  Jtmrntd : — 
<  A  few  weeks  ogo  we  saw  a  very  long  fetter  from  GeiMral  Jackaoo  to  a,gentlcmaga  whs 
had  drawn  on  him  for  one  hundred  dollars.  He  acknowledged  tha^  the  money  was  due ; 
bnt  slated  that  he  ^as  so  miserably  emhatrassed  by  his  security  debts  as  to  be  utterly 
unable  to  raise  the  small  sum  necessary  to  meet  the  draft.  He  said  he  tiAd  wtut  blooded 
gt9ck  which  he  was  willing  to  give  up,  but  one  hundred  iloUan  in  jowaef  vaa  «ut  «f. 
the  question." 

^'  ••        ■    ••  add 
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and  rigid  maxims  of  economy,  nothing  being  allowed  out  of  respect 
for  great  characters  and  public  services.  Already  have  they  reaped 
some  of  the  evil  consequences  of  such  a  system,  corruption  among  their 
civil  officers  having  fearfully  increased  since  the  front  ranks  have  beeu 
thinned  of  those  v^hose  boyhood  had  imbibed  its  character  from  English 
principles  as  well  as  English  education,  and  whose  gentlemanly  examples 
still  served  to  influence  and  keep  in  a  straight  course  the  age  they  lived  in. 
From  the  date  of  the  French  Revolution  in  1789,  which  was  also  th^ 
date  of  the  new  American  Constitution,  to  the  declaration  of  war  by  the 
United  States  in  1812,  seven  Judges  had  been,  though  I  believe  un- 
justly, impeached;  a  Vice-President  was  convicted  of  conspiring  to  over- 
turn the  government ;  three  senators  were  said  to  have  been  implicated 
in  the  plot ;  a  District-Attorney  had  to  fly  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans 
on  being  convicted  of  peculation,  carrying  off  50,000  dollars  of  public 
property  in  his  pockets ;  a  son  of  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasur}'  had  to  fly 
from  Philadelphia  oil  being  proved  guilty  of  swindling;  a  Secretary  of 
State,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Frencn  envoy  Fauchet's  intercepted  and 
published  despatches,  was  guilty  of  having  been  bribed  by  the  French  ; 
and  many  other  instances  might  be  added,* 

In  leaving-  Virginia,  Sir  Augustus  observes  that  five  out  of  the 
seven  Presidents  of  the  United  States  (from  Washington  to 
Jackson  inclusive)  were  gentlemen  of  this  one  province.  The 
extent  of  Virginia  and  number  of  its  representatives  in  Congress 
might,  he  says,  account  partly  for  this ; — but  he  attributes  it  far 
more  to  the  facts  that  Virginia  had  a  belter  supply  of  natural  aris- 
tocrats, large  landed  proprietors,  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Union,  and  that  these  magnates,  as  comparatively  speaking  they 
might  be  called,  found  it  safer  to  profess  ultra-democratical 
opinions  than  tlie  gentry  of  any  other  district  of  rival  import* 
auce,  because  in  Virginia — although  she,  like  her  sisters,  sent 
deputies  to  the  general  legislature  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  her  population — '  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  in  other 
countries  might  become  mobs,  was  composed  almost  exclu- 
sively of  the  gentlemen's  own  negro-slaves.*  We  have  already, 
however,  seen  how  rapidly  the  estates  were  becoming  subdivided 
in  Virginia  as  elsewhere,  and  Sir  Augustus  mentions  that  the 
ruin  of  many  families  had  been  much  accelerated  by  the  vanity 
of  keeping  up  old  establishments  with  diminished  means.  '  I 
doubt,*  says  be,  'if  many  men  of  large  estates  are  now  to  be 
found  there.  The  new  generation,  too,  of  gentlemen  produced- 
since  the  peace  appeared  to  me  rather  inferior,  in  manners  at 
least,  to  their  elders  or  predecessors.'  The  last  circumstance, 
which  Sir  Augustus  states  very  gently,  does  not  at  all  surprise 
u&  The  mere  fact  that  these  gentlemen  are  no  longer  educated* 
as  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  usually  W6re>  in  the  great  schooU 
and  untrcrsities  of  England,  would  be  quite  enough  to  account  for 
such  a  result.     Virginia  has  but  partaken  in  the  necessary  fate  of 
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tbe  separated  colonies  generally : — they  chose— or  rather  the  inve- 
terate shortsightedness  of  the  old  country  at  length  drove  them — 
to  drop  the  main  connexion  they  had  had  with  the  established 
qrstems  of  social  refinement — and  time  must  elapse  before  Ame- 
rica can  hope  to  supply  the  blank  from  her  own  native  resources. 
Let  us  only  ask  ourselves  what  would  happen  as  to  the  mamiers 
of  any  country  town,  or  commercial  city^  or  even  separate  county 
in  Great  Britain,  were  it  by  any  misfortune  deprived  of  inter- 
course with  the  old  central  seats  of  elegant  learning  and  the  con- 
trolling examples  of  courtly  politeness. 

The  weight  of  Virginia,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said, 
was  thrown  into  the  scale  of  peace  whenever,  in  Sir  Augustus 
Foster's  time,  the  question  of  war  with  England  was  mooted  in 
Congress.  The  landed  gentlemen  of  that  State,  however  inclined 
to  support  ultra-democratical  views  in  other  cases^  were  too 
well  aware  of  their  own  patrimonial  interests  to  go  readily  into 
measures  of  which  the  immediate  efiEect  must  be  to  cut  off  the 
best  markets  for  their  produce.  The  case  was  different  as  to 
South  Carolina,  although  that  State  had  within  it  a  class  of  still 
richer  gentry  than  Virginia.  There,  however,  while  the  slaves 
were  counted  as  elsewhere  for  settling  the  number  of  deputies,  but 
could  not  themselves  vote,  the  rich  landlords  found  themselves 
already  reduced  to  political  insignificance  by  the  increasing  popu- 
lation of  whites  in  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  society,  who 
engrossed  gradually  the  influence  of  the  elective  franchise,  and 
exerted  it  almost  uniformly  in  favour  of  '  briefless  lawyers  «m1 
9Qi^dinant  doctors,  ambitious  or  envious  of  their  more  prosperous 
neighbours,  who  had  nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain  by 
commotion.'  These  were  ihe  war-hawks ;  and  'most  probably,' 
says  our  author,  ^  this  State  will  from  these  circumstances  ever  be 
ready  to  take  up  arms,  with  or  without  cause,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  gratifying  young  fellows  of  eloquence  and  ambition  lacking 
preferment' 

The  Baronet,  in  his  Notes  on  other  States,  gives  some  in- 
structive specimens  of  the  practical  results  of  radical  supremacy. 
For  instance — in  North  Carolina  a  large  district  of  land  belonged 
of  right  to  the  heirs  of  Lord  Carteret.  Sir  Augustus  convened 
with  the  American  lawyer,  Mr.  Key,  who  conduct^  the  business 
for  the  claimants,  and  was  assured  that,  though  the  equity  of  their 
claim  was  ^  universally  admitted,'  it  was  in  vain  to  proceed  with  it, 
as  the  judges  and  juries  year  after  year  '  purposely  evaded  giving 
any  decision,'  and  the  popular  feeling  against  the  foreigner  was 
so  strong  that  it  could  never  '  be  safe  for  any  court  of  justice  to 
settle  the  question  in  his  favour.'  In  Georgia,  Whitney's  patent 
for  cleaning  cotton,  though  protected  by  an  act  of  the  Stirte 
L^islature^  was  openly  violated;  and  our  author  was  aasiir^ 
T  by 
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by  the  patentee's  friend,  Mr.  Day,  of  Newharen,  that  <the 
sheriffs  were  pledged^  on  being  named  to  their  office,  to  impanel 
only  such  jurymen  as  would  be  unfarourable  to  the  claim.'  Sir 
Augustus  says,  '  let  us  put  these  examples  alongside  of  the 
respect  paid  by  Parliament  to  the  Duke  of  AtholFs  absurd 
rights  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  to  the  Butlerage  of  the  Ormond 
family  in  Ireland,  and  then  draw  a  conclusion  as  to  which 
form  of  government  is  most  favourable  to  the  principles  of 
equity  and  honourable  conduct.'  But  the  treatment  of  the  Penn 
family,  which  he  mentions  in  another  Notey  was  at  least  as  flagrant 
in  its  injustice,  and  marked  by  a  more  deliberate  shablnness  of 
cunning.  Their  lands  were  seized,  during  the  revolutionary  fer- 
ment, without  any  lawful  pretext,  and  divided  into  numberless 
very  smaU  sections — because  no  appeal  lies  to  the  supreme  court 
of  the  whole  Union  in  the  case  of  pecuniary  claims  below  a  cer-^ 
tain  amount,  and  thus  the  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  juries  were 
sure  to  have  the  matter  entirely  in  their  own  power.  After  fifteen 
years  of  struggle  the  Penns  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  ver- 
dict in  any  one  case,  and  they  at  last  in  despair  accepted  of  some 
trifling  compensation  for  their  lost  principality,  not  from  the 
States  which  owed  everything  to  their  great  ancestor,  but  from 
the  government  at  Washington  itself. 

Maryland  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  had  the  advantage,  Sir 
Augustus  says,  of  being  governed  by '  as  respectable  a  set  of  persons 
as  could  be  found  in  America ;'  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the 
ultra-democratical  influence  displaced  them,  and  they  were  suc^ 
ceeded  by  '  perhaps  the  meanest  and  the  worst,  and  who  had  become 
notorious  for  shabbiness  and  bad  faith.'  He  mentions  two  in- 
stances : — first,  the  seizure  for  jobbing  purposes  of  the  fundsl — sub- 
scribed by  private  persons  before  the  war — for  the  support  of  a  seat 
of  education  on  a  liberal  scale  at  Annapolis — the  only  pretext  alleged 
being  that  *  the  majority  of  citizens  could  derive  no  benefit  from 
such  an  institution  ;'  and,  secondly,  the  dexterous  specimen  of  attor- 
neyocracy  exhibited  in  relation  to  a  claim  which  the  old  govern- 
ment of  the  Province  of  Maryland  had  had  to  a  sum  of  200,000/. 
invested  in  the  English  funds.  After  the  war,  though  the  Britisb 
government  might,  as  he  says,  have  justly  retaliated  upon  the 
treatment  of  the  heirs  of  Lord  Carteret,  Mr.  Penn,  and  many 
others,  '  with  that  almost  romantic  love  of  justice  which  has 
hitherto  always  characterised  it,  it  consented  to  give  up  the  sum.' 
Bills  had  been  issued  on  the  strength  of  the  securities,  and  circu- 
lated like  other  stock  during  the  course  of  the  war.  They  had 
become  depreciated  in  the  market,  but  still  the  actual  holders 
were  the  only  persons  who  could  have  any  right  to  the  money. 
Tbe  new  government^  who  had  just  been  elected  when  the  British 
decision  was  announced,  issued  a  proclamation  accordingly,  and 

ordeied 
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ordered  tbe  claims  to  be  sent  ia  witbin  a  defiiiite  piiriod.  But  pre- 
sently they,  by  a  summary  edict,  ciirtaiied  the  tenn  ihoM  fixed — 
in  consequence  of  which  trick  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
real  claimants  were  wholly  baffled  and  defraiided,  and  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  sum  was  '  appropriated  *  elsewhere.  *  It  is  on 
such  occasions/  says  Sir  Augustus,  '  that  nations  find  out  the  bad 
economy  there  is  in  employingr  persods.  of  gross  and  cnvioiis  dis- 
positions, many  of  them  alien  refugees,  inMead  Of  gentlettten  of 
property  and  education,  who  hare  a  different  compass  to  Meer  by 
than  that  of  some  paltry  jealousy  or  mere  lof^  of  loerc^.'  '  * 


^      « 


*  There  were  a  great  niioaber  of  rich  proprietors  in  the  state  of  if  air- 
land. In  the  district  nearest  the  cit^  of  Washington.  alonCt  of  wl^ch 
Montgomery  county  forms  part,  I  was  assured  that  there  were  fiv<B  hun- 
dred persons  possessing  estates  which  returned  them  an  lucbihe  of 
lOOU/.  Mr.  Lloyd,  a  member  of  Congress,  on  the  eastern  branch,  pos- 
sessed a  net  revenue  of  between  6000/.  and  7000^.,  with  whftih  he  nad 
only  to  buy  clothes  for  himself  and  family,  wines,  equipage,  furnititre,  and 
oth^r  luxuries.  Mr.  Ringold  posteseed,  nesr^Haggardstown,  property 
yielding  him  an  income  of  12,000  doUwrs  a-yesr ;  and  he  rented  his  lands 
tp. tenants  (whom  he  was  at  Uberty.to  change,  if  he  pleased,  every  year) 
for  five  dollars  per  acre,  Uiough  he  was  to  stand  the  expense  of  idl  re- 
pairs :  Mr.  Ringold  kept  but  600  acres  in  his  own  hand^  for  stock.  Mr. 
Tayloe,  also,  whose  whole  income  exceeded  15,006/«  per  annumn^^da 
great  portion  of  it  in  Maryland,  chiefly  atNanjimoy,  where  he  "held  3000 
acres,  which  his  father  bought  for  500/. ! ! !  His  property^  too,  ni'ust  by 
this  time  be  very  considerably  augmented,  for  he  was  said  to  \hy  out  about 
33,000  dollars  every  year  in  new  purchases.  He  possessed  5dO  slaves, 
built  brigs  and  schooners,  worked  hron-mtnes,'  converted  the  iron  into 
pWughshares--and  all  this  was  done  by  the  hands  of  his  own  subjecti.  He 
Lad  a.  splendid  house  at  Mount  Airy,  with  a  property  round  it 'of  8000 
acres,  and  a  house  at  the  federal  city ;  and  he  iold  me  that  he  T&iaed  about 
twelve  bushels  to  the  acre  of  the  best  land.  Mr.  Carrol,  of  Annapolis, 
grandfather  to  Lady  Wellesley,  the  Duchess  of  Leeds,  and  Lady  Stafford, 
was  said  to  be  still  more  wealthy,  having,  besides  great  accumulation  tn 
the  funds,  15,000  acres  of  the  best  land  in  Frederic  County,  and  several 
other  estates.*  He  let  a  considerable  portion  of  his  property,  too,  to  t^ants, 
with  an  agreement  that  he  was  to  receive  a  fineo^ithe  transfer  of  a  lease; 
which  arrangement  is  very  profitable  in  a  eontitry  where  land  is  M)  o^cn 
liable  to  change  its  occupants.  I  am  indoced  to  meutionthese  instances 
of  men  of  property  and  good  family  settled  in  America,  frotti  having  ob- 
served what  great  ignorance  still  prevails  among  eveto-  the  higher  elssses 
of  Englishmen,  in  regard  to  the  state  of  the  colonies  befbiie  the!  revolutton; 
many  persons  supposing-  them  to  have  been  in  a  great  measute  peopled 

•         ,  t  I  ■  .  -  *  •        '      ' 

JM-^a'"^'"^"         --■-—  ■■>  —  --■...-■■■  ^        -- ■  '  ^ 

'  *  Sir  Auguitut  elsewhere' calls  Mf.  Carrol  *  the  nehest  man  in  the  tliiion  ;*  biit  ve 
ftiu)p(»ie  he  fuigpt  at  tlie  moment  the  late  patroom  of  Mew  York,  Mt.  -Vait  RamgHAtt. 
Mr.  Silk  Buckingtiam,  in  hie  <  America^*  j^st  puhlished  (YoUii.  p;927),  stetei  the 
^troon*s  iii^oine  at  a  million  of  dollars,  or  2D0,Q00i,  per  amnmu  W^  (Uciht  if  aagr 
jSugliih  subject  has  such  a  revenue  at  his  command  in  1 84 1. 
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by  convicts :  Tirhereas,  whaterer  were  thfe  impoftittibns  of  stlch  persons 
as  are  now  sent  to  Botany  Bay,  they  were  too  few  in  former  days  to 
affect  the  general  character  of  the  colonial  population,  and  were  probably 
restricted  to  Pennsylvania,  which  is  still  an  omnium  ^ gatherum  fi)r 
people  of  all  countries  and  religions^  and  to  Gieorgia,  whidb.  only  began 
its  political  existence  in  the  last  century.' 

In  Pennsylvaoia  and  Delaware  the  influence  of  the  new  body 
of  landed  proprietors^  created  chiefly  by  the  honourable  manoeu- 
vres above  alluded  to>  was  already  sufficiently  appar^it.  'None 
of  the  Pennsylvanians  in  Congress/  says  Sir  Augustas, . '  were 
much  distinguished  for  talents — though  generally  great  demo- 
crats, and  ill-mannered,  as  well  from  the  effects  of  their  educa- 
tion as  from  affectation ' — (^AypoTKos  uvsti  vpoairZiai  zsoynpof  aJv)-^ 
'  and  perhaps  that  wanton  enjoyment  of  freedom  which  German 
bondsmen  may  be  supposed  to  indulge  in  when  they  look  back  to 
the  times  in  which  they  were  under  the  yoke  of  some  petty  count 
or  baron  of  the  empire.'  '  Many  Germans  were  attracted  by 
the  relations  of  the  Hessian  soldiers  that  remained  after  the  war ; 
and  a  German  who  has  just  arrived  is  like  a  great  cart-hori^e 
tarned  loose  upon  a  plain,  kicking  and  snorting  in  all  directions  ; 
they  revel  in  their  new  state,  and  appear  to  be  delighted  with 
rolling  about  in  the  mire  of  democracy.' 

He  gives  here  an  anecdote,  worth  quoting,  of  an  English 
acquaintance : — 

'  He  was  travelling  in  the  back-country  districts,  was  driving  a  gig, 
and  had  left  his  groom  at  a  considerable  distance  behind  him,  riding  at  a 
quiet  pace  in  order  to  bring  the  other  horse  in  cool.  On  coming  to  a 
log-house  to  get  some  water  he  found  several  waggoners  in  possession  of 
the  place,  who  were  very  noisy  and  would  not  make  way  for  him ;  but, 
on  his  remonstrating,  winked  to  each  other,  and  agreed  to  have  some 
fun  out  of  the  gentleman.  They  formed  a  ring,  made  him  get  down, 
and  told  him  to  dance.  It  was  useless  to  argue  with  them  ;  they  began 
smacking  at  him  with  their  whips,  and  he  to  caper  and  jump  about  from 
one  to  the  other,  till,  at  last,  to  Jus  great  jovt  he  espied  his  groom  coming 
up,  when  rushing  forward  he  knocked  down  one  of  the  fellows  in  his 
way,  and  hastening  to  the  saddle-horse  took  out  two  loaded  pistols  which 
were  in  the  holsters.  "  Now,  you  rascals,"  he  hallooed  out,  "  it's  my 
turn!  "  and,  cocking  his  pistols,  he  ordered  them  all  to  lay  down  their 
whips,  giving  one  to  the  groom,  which  tiie  latter  was  ordered  to  lay 
about  him  as  hard  as  he  could,  and  when  they  had  all  got  a  good 
threshing  he  ordered  them  off  with  tlieir  waggons^  and  took  his  repose, 
after  having  been  complimented  by  the  landlord,  who  had  secretly  re- 
joiced at  the  lesson  his  brutal  customers  had  received. — On  another 
occasion,  a  traveller  got  the  better  of  one  of  these  blackguards,  to  the 
satisfaction  even  of  his  companions,  to  whom  the  bully  had  made  him* 
self  formidable ;  he  chose  to  challenge  the  gentleman  to  fisticufi's,  think- 
ing him  too  delicate  to  stand  the  trial — but  he  had  caught  a  Tartar ;  the 
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aentlenum  happened  to  have  heen  a  disciple  of  Jackson.  Siich  adv'evtiires 
It  is  to  be  hoped  are  now  becoming  rarer — in  the  long  settled  ^^arU,  at 
least — or  it  would  be  unadvisable  to  travel  about  otherwise  than  in 
ftage-coaches.' 

The  same  feeling  which  Sir  Augustus  has  mentioned,  as  de- 
ciding, in  his  opinion,  the  retfmtion  of  Washington  for  the  federd 
capital,  had  operated  already  in  transferring  the  seats  of  ntony  of 
the  state  governments  to  small  places :  that  of  New  York,  for  ex- 
ample, to  Albany,  150  miles  up  the  Hudson  River — that  of  Penn- 
sylvania from  Philadelphia  to  Lancaster.  Philadelphia  was,  he 
says,  in  those  days  by  far  the  richest  town  in  North  America — 
several  of  the  citizens  represented  families  known  from  an  early 
date,  and  possessed  large  incomes — some  as  much  as  20,0(X)iL 
a-year  *  These  gentlemen,  however,  and  their  connections, 
seemed  to  be  determinedly  set  aside  in  all  the  provincial  elec- 
tions, as  well  as  in  those  of  members  for  the  Congress : — 

*  The  Weli-horng — an  expression  introduced  or  applied  to  the  rich 
Philadelphian  families  by  the  Germans — appear  to  have  but  little 
chance.  Mr.  Schneider,  a  tanner,  was  then  governor  of  the  state  j  and 
there  was  even  a  questbn  of  removing  the  seat  of  government  from 
Ifsncaster  to  Harrisburgh,  quite  a  new  place,  above  forty  miles  further 
west;  its  chief  reconiniendation  being  that  the  legislature  would  thepe 
be  lees  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  rich  and  well-educated  than  it  is 
in  a  city  so  httle  removed  from  the  great  world  as  even  Lancaster  is — 
so  jealous  are  the^e  landoivners  of  all  kinds  of  aristocracy,  which  will 
never  be  able  to  raise  its  head  until  the  inland  towns  become  more  po- 
pulous than  they  are.' 

The  change  to  Harrisburgh,  which  is  100  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia, has  since  been  effected — though  Sir  Augustus  does  not 
seem  to  be  aware  of  the  fact. 

The  inferior  functionaries  in  this  State  are  described  as  most 
unprincipled  partisans.     For  example : — 

*  The  inspectors  are  sometimes  so  lax  in  regard  to  qnesttioning  tlie 
Toters,  that  a  senator  told  me  he  had  once  seen  fifty  sailors  brought 
up  to  vote  for  a  candidate,  who,  but  a  few  hours  previously,  had  been 
taken  to  the  house  of  a  tax-gatherer  in  the  intereet  of  the  democratic 
party,  where  they  each  paid  a  fifteenpenny-pieceinto  his  hands  to  enabie 
them  to  swear  that  they  had  paid  the  taxes.  And  this  puts  me  in  mind 
of  an  old  woman,  in  one  of  the  sea-port  towns,  who  kept  a  cradle^  made 
for  the  purpose  of  rocking  full-grown  British  subjects  who  were  to  be  con- 
verted in  a  hurry  into  American  citizens,  that,  when  testimonj  should 
be  called  fbr  to  prove  their  birth,  she  might  with  a  safe  conscience  swear 
she  had  known  them  from  their  cradles.* 


o^ 


*  Mr.  Silk  Buck ingliam,  no  great  authority  perhaps,  tpeaks  of  the  ]a|e  Stepl^en 

Girard,  of  PLiladelplna,  a  native  of  PVance,  as  having  heen  still  richer  tbaii  thePatrfui 

df  New  York,  or  even  old  John  Astor,  of  the  same  State,  io  vhom  he  Ateribet'  fbe 

decent  C(nnp€tence  of  two  htindred  andf/fy  thovsand  p&ttnit  ptrmmtiim  iyi^A.  p.  4T). 

Tilil  Ji  the  foimder  of  Astoria,  immortaliied  by  Washingtna  livinf; 
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Of  the  society  of  Philadelphia  Sir  Augustus  speaks  very, 
highly : — 

'  I  never  met  with  more  hospitality  anywhere,*  he  says ;  *  and  as  there 
exists  a  great  deal  less  of  that  nervous  susceptihili^y  as  to  the  opinien 
foreigners,  or  rather  Englishmen,  entertain  of  Angelica  than  is  to  he 
found  farther  south,  or  even  at  New  York,  the  dinner-parties  were  more 
without  restraint,  and  very  agreeable.  They  might  have  made  one  for- 
get one  was  not  in  England,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  occasional  pro- 
nunciation of  some  common  word.  •  .  .  It  is  in  such  society,  too,  and 
among  similar  sets  of  individuals,  whose  names  are  too  numerous  to 
mention,  that  one  learns  the  esteem  in  which  the  English  are  still  held 
by  their  Transatlantic  relations  of  the  good  old  stock.  I  must  repeat 
that  any  hatred  entertained  for  us,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  of  facts  can  go, 
was  in  a  great  measure  confined  to  individuals,  refugees,  or  discontented 
emigrants  from  the  British  islands,  and  their  connexions.' 

Sir  Augustus  says  a  good  deal  of  pictures  by  West,  Sully, 
Stewart,  and  others,  at  Philadelphia.     He  adds — 

'  The  statue-gallery  had  very  good  casts  in  it,  which  was  all  that  it 
could  be  expected  to  have :  the  collection  was  exhibited  to  ladies  and  to 
gentlemen  separately,  which  I  thought  a  very  stupid  kind  of  regulation 
by  way  of  a  delicate  one,  all  restraint  being  thereby  removed  from  the 
remarks  and  observations  of  either  party;  and  that  it  is  so  was  proved 
by  some  lines,  written  with  a  pencil,  which  I  spied  here  and  there,  in  a 
female  hand,  upon  the  legs  of  statues  of  the  gods  Cupid  and  Mercury, 
which  the  keeper  of  the  rooms  assured  me  must  have  been  done  during  a 
late  visit  of  some  young  women.  The  latter,  l>eing  generally  educated  at 
boarding-schools,  are  consequently  not  much  under  the  influence  of  that 
timidity  and  reserve  so  characteristic  of  young  ladies  in  Europe;  and 
when  they  get  together  they  are  said  to  be  extremely  plain-spoken.' 

From  the  aspect  of  the  city  itself  he  glides  into  some  reflectioos 
on  American  banking,  which  just  at  present  may  have  interest  for 
our  readers:—- 

'  The  city  of  Philadelphia  is  built  too  much  in  the  shape  of  a  chess* 
board  to  be  beautiful.  There  is  nothing  surely  so  unfavourable  to  archi- 
tectural ornament  as  long  lines  of  broad  streets  cutting  each  other  at 
right  angles,  and  yet  this  is  the  plan  on  which  most  modem  towns  are 
constructed  in  this  part  of  the  world,  arising,  I  conclude,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, from  the  circumstance  that  the  atchitects  employed  were  generally, 
in  point  of  fact,  mere  masons  who  had  emigrated  to  seek  their  fortunes 
in  the  colonies.  Mere  workmen  of  no  genius,  being  of  course  fond  of 
what  is  easiest  to  do,  imitate  as  much  as  possible — and,  where  they  hav6 
some  appearance  of  originating,  it  is  by  omitting  a  part  of  what  they 
copy  from,  and  spoiling  its  proportions ;  as  those  who  build  upon  the 
plan  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  generally  take  but  six  of  its  eight  columns, 
though  they  cannot  prevent  the  eye  from  being  offended  at  the  change, 
which  makes  the  building  appear  wire-drawn  and  discordant  with  itself. 
Such  streets  as  those  of  Philadelphia  might  in  fact  be  built  on  ad  in- 
fimiym^  and  the  architect  never  have  to  get  out  of  his  bed,  but  simply 
to  order  the  next  house  or  the  next  street  to  be  finished  Uke  the  ^preoed- 
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it\%  one ;  I  have  often  fancied  myself  in  Eighth  or  Ninih  street  when  I 
was  in  Tenth  or  Eleventh  street,  and  bad  to  retrace  roy  atepa  a  great 
way  to  find  the  number  out.  How  much  mpre  beautiful  is  a  city  wtiere 
no  such  regularity  prevails,  but  where  each  man  builds  according  to  his 
own  fancy!  No  proportion  of  height  can  exist  where  length  is  ex- 
tended in  long  perspective ;  and  without  proportion  what  is  architec- 
ture ?  In  London  every  step  you  take  gives  you  new  outlmes^  and  in 
St;  James's-street  or  Pall  Mall  the  Club-houses  may  be  viewed,  each  of 
them  as  an  individual  work  of  art,  independent  of  shops  or  hiw  bouses 
on  either  side.  So,  who  wou)d  not  ])Tefer  the  Strada  Nuova  tff  Genoa, 
with  its  curved  line  of  palaces,  to  the  regular  architecture  •  of  the 
Dora  Grosaa  in  tht  Sardinian  capital?  Long  lines  of  houses,  in  fuct, 
weary  one  physically  as  well  as  morally,  in  the  satne  manner  that  a 
loog  straigiit  road  wearies  when  one  is  eager  to  get  to  the  end  of  a 
journey.  There  are  some  handsome  buildings,  nevertheless*  at  Pliila- 
delphia ;  and  if  Mr.  Latrobe,  who  is  a  real  good  architect,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  the  nation,  could  not  alter  the  original  sin  of  the  plan  oh 
which  that  city  was  built,  he  has,  at  least,  done  something  to  adorn  it. 
The  Bank,  though  the  columns  stand  on  plinths  and  are  rather  too  long, 
is  a  handsome  piece  of  architecture,  and  is  faced  with  white  linarble,  an 
expense  which  the  establishment  could  well  afford,  although*  even  at  the 
time  when  I  was  last  in  the  country,  they  were  trembling  for  thew  charter. 
*This  charter  Mr.  Eppes,  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Jetfcirson, '  declared 
iti  Congress,  had  begun  in  party,  continued  in  party,  and  must  end  in 
pitty:  yet,  with  all  their  federal  or  aristocfatical  tendtncies,  what  great 
Influence  had  the  Bank  Company  on  the  election  of  Jefferson-,  Madison, 
Monroe;  or  Jackson?  But  the  Democrats^  pariicnlarly  those  of  the 
back  parts  of  the  country,  can  sutler  tio  opposition,  and  are  blind  to  the 
consideration  that  the  States  have  not  too  many  ties  to  connect  them 
with  one  another :  they  sec  an  Aristocrat  in  a  well-dressed'  banker,  who, 
used  to  order,  naturally  dislikes  theiT  rowing,  t>oisy,  bullying  ways  ;  -and, 
reefcless  of  the  consecjueuces^  they  pursue  the  institution  wititin  in* 
vcteracy  unworthy  of  the  chiefs  Of  the  party,  but  which  these  latter 
submit  to,  where  they  don't  provoke  it  themselves,  for  their  own  especial 
ends.  This  policy  was  first  introduced  by  Jefferson  ;  he  saw  where  the 
elements  of  power  would  be  found  when  the  great  Washington  should 
have  de^Kirted,  and  paid  his  court  laocordiiugly,  as  I  havesuHicieiidy/fiho^^'n 
in  the  account  of  my  residence  i«),  the  federal  city^  where  it  waa  i^nusing 
to: see.  the  game  going  on,  while  Jefferson  had  still. sue  much  respect  ia: 
European  opinion  as  to  take  occasion  to  tell  .me  how  often  he  washidd 
hisileet, — no  doubt,  lest  I  should  suppgee  from  his  dress  that-^he  was 
veaUy>a^  unclean  animal.'  i    .  .ii  ...      i 

"'  AMt  detailing  sblne  of  the  tnany  dangdr^  througli  Svhichltbe 
Artifericaii  banks  passed  between  those  diys'and  ollr  own,  "Sif 
Aflgustus  concludes  with  the  furious  measures  of  .  Jaclcspq,  ?irid 
says — 

J,  In  England,  though  we  love  to  subdue  opposition^  ydt  WPUke.ittP 
$^b8ist  and  be  respectable. :  the  Amforicansr <Qn  tho  oontrai^j,  piust liwfi]^ 
ijt.Kpd^iMot.. and. breathe  el9Qiieat9;of;w]^iobi£  WA»;«Qi9|ki9^A«iii  UMi^ 
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be  hoped  ih^  time  may  never  come  wlien  they  will  do  worse,  and  take  the 
bloody  Democracies  of  the  middle  ages  for  &  mode).'  ... 

The  chapter  on  the  City  and  State  df  New  York  is  equally 
interesting:.     He  savs — 

*  In  eonformity  with  the  pettifogging  jealousy  towards  the  real  capitid 
that  exists  in  many  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  New  York^  like 
PennsyWania,  is  forced  to  iix  ti\e  seat  of  government  in  a  small  towflr* 
Albany,  where  the  rustic  legislators  may  not  he  subject  to  have  their 
feelings  wounded  by  seeing  Ane  hoarses,  equipages,  or  dress,  or  any  other 
outward  and  visible  mark  of  superiority  of  style  to  their  own.  One 
would  have  supposed  that  such  great  politicians  might  have  preferred  to 
live  in  the  centre  of  arts  and  sciences,  trade  and  commerce,  where  minds 
gf  every  description  meet  and  improve  one  another  by  mutual  interchange 
of  ideas,  and  the  polish  of  social  life  which  emoUit  mores  pec  sinil  ess^ 
fcros ;  but  the  <}reams  of  philanthropists  are  destined  to  be  deceived 
in  this  respect  as  in  many  others,  and  the  poor  commonplace  passions,  of 
envy,  jealousy,  and  parsimony,  as  well  as  a  certain  want  of  concern  foir 
the  dignity  of  the  government,  lead  the  other  way — while  the  paltry  argu- 
ment about  a  central  spot  being  necessary,  as  if  the  whole  State  were  a 
wheels  is  opposed  by  the  majority  to  any  advantages  of  humanisation  or 
instruction  to  be  derived  from  the  chief  members  of  the  state  residing  in 
a  lurge  city.  Thus  men  in  office  are  to  be  found  in  one  place,  where, 
from  having  no  other  occupation,  being  generally  without  their  families, 
they  overdose  themselves  with  politics  from  morning  till  night—and  the 
men  of  business  or  pleasure  live  at  the  opposite  extremity,  with  little  or 
no  influence  upon  the  counsels  of  the  government.  No  woivler  foreigncars 
feel  the  eflccts  of  such  a  schism,  and,  according  as  they  are  clever  mal* 
contents  or  mere  travellers,  rule  the  social  world  at  New  York,  or  rail 
against  it  It  is  the  intermixture  of  all  classes  that  renders  the  great 
cities  of  Europe  generally  the  centres  of  civilisation;  but  here,  in  thia 
New  World,  a  preference  seems  to  le  given  to  twopenny-halfpeimy  con* 
siderations  of  personal  or  local  importance,  and  Albany  will,  no  doubt, 
have  to  yield  in  time  to  some  upstart  place,  like  Harrisburgh  in  Penn-* 
sylvania,  which  was  said  to  be  about  to  carry  the  twenty *ceuts^per-mile 
legislators  away  from  Lancaster. 

*  I  know  oi  but  one  country  in  £uro])e  where  the  principle  has  beeii 
acted  upon  of  fixing  the  seat  of  government  arbitrarily  in  the  centre  of 
the  land,  and  that  has  certainly  not  held  out  a  fortunate  example^ 
Madrid  being  notoriously  a  forced  fruit,  even  at  the  present  dayv  whie& 
would  soon  be  reduced  to  its  original  insignificance  without  the  presence 
of  the  court.  Had  Charles  V.  or  Philip  II.  established  his  capital  at 
Seyill^  or  at  X(isboD,  when,  oi)e  or  the  other  might. li^vedoue  ^p^.yhat 
a  difierent  degree  of  interest  would  not  Spain  .have  taken  m .  questipuf  of 
trade  and  cornmerce,  and  what  a  magnlbcent'qity  her  inelropoli?  might 
ere  now  have  become !  .    .    .    . 

^  The  jealousy  against  the  English  system  of  inheritance  is  even 
stronger  in  the  American  States  than  it  is  in  France ;  ^el^  do  what 
the^r  "^illi  -^hef  of  them,  they  eannot' prevent  there  behtg^c^ksses  iif 
society^  and  the  eaistenee  of  very  rich  tA  weU  as  Very  poor  persons  t  and 
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even  if  we  could  arrive  at  establishing  infinite  divisions  of  property 
among  scores  of  children,  how  would  the  inhabithuts  of  towns  be  sup- 
ported ?  How  could  watchmakers,  cabinetmakers,  coachmakers,  &c.  &c., 
and  all  those  who  are  settled,  not  on  a  rich  soil,  but  on  granite  pave- 
ment, contrive  to  exist?  It  is  the  selfish  vanity  of  paltry  little  purse- 
Kolders,  without  taste  or  talents,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all;  they 
would,  if  they  could,  all  of  them  be  lords ;  and  yet  what  else  is  the 
English  system  hut  an  attempt  to  regulate  this  love  of  distinction  natural 
to  man,  by  urging  us  to  acquire  it  through  honest  or  honourable  deeds 
of  every  kind  and  description  ?  We  have  a  class,  of  which  the  main 
part,  it  must  be  owned,  has  been  elevated  by  accident  of  birth ;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  nucleus  somewhere,  and  human  imperfection  does 
not  admit  of  a  better.' 

The  closing  chapters  are  on  the  New  England  States,  where  lie 
found  far  more  to  please  bim  than  in  the  south  or  the  west : — 

'  Never  did  land  answer  better  to  its  name,  or  better  bear  the  com- 
parison of  being  a  scion  from  its  parent  tree ;  and  if  many  of  our 
bilious  travellers — who  come  to  America  to  get  rid  of  tyranny,  they 
say,  but  really  of  bile,  of  which  tliey  go  back  with  a  double  portion — 
if  they  were  but  half  as  fond  as  they  pretend  to  be  of  honest,  simple 
manners,  rural  felicity,  and  plain,  independent  good  sense,  without  any 
mixture  of  brawling  ostentation,  or  the  Utopian  nonsense  of  ultra-poU- 
tical  ranters  and  constitution-hunters — they  might  here  find  ample  satis- 
faction, and  the  accomplishment  of  all  that  the  march  of  intelligence  can 
effect,  with  the  aid  of  morality  and  sound  religious  zeal. 

*  The  soil  of  Connecticut  certainly  is  not  the  most  fertile,  but  it  is  perhaps 
the  best  cultivated  of  any  in  the  Union.  The  inhabitants  are  a  hardy  race, 
very  thickly  located  for  America ;  and  the  country,  which  is  full  of  hills 
and  valleys  and  granite  rocks,  abounds  in  beautiful  villages,  with  neat 
white  churches — while  there  is  a  cleanliness  and  an  English  air  about 
evcr}'thing,  even  to  the  labourers,  who  take  off  their  hats  in  passiug  you, 
which  one  meets  with  nowhere  else  on  the  American  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
What  will  surprise  our  grievance-seekers  too,  is,  that  this  State,  thouch 
its  constitution  be  perhaps  the  most  democratic  in  theor}*  of  any  in  the 
world,  is,  in. its  relations  with  the  federal  government,  looked  upon  as  the 
main  stay  of  aristocracy,  and  its  deputies  were,  1  believe,  to  a  man,  tbe 
most  uncompromising  opponents  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  policy:  but  order, 
good  breeding,  and  a  strict  attention  to  religious  duties,  which  are  all 
qualities  universally  to  be  found  in  this  small  district,  would  necessarily 
pass  for  aristocratic  habits  among  the  liberty-boys  of  the  West — ^while 
towards  the  South  the  ways  acquired  by  a  life  spent  among  slaves,  or  a 
boisterous  white  population,  tyrants  at  home,  for  the  most  part,  and 
democrats  abroad,  are  just  the  very  reverse  of  those  which  render  the 
people  of  these  parts  democrats  at  home  and  aristocrats  abroad ;  for 
such  is  the  strange  contrast  to  be  observed  in  comparing  the  politicians 
of  Connecticut  with  those  of  Virginia.  The  latter,  widi  Jefferson  and 
Madison  at  their  head,  were  notorious  for  their  democralie  teadenms ; 
add  even  Thomas  Moore,  the  poet,  could  not  endure  it,  styling  it  ^a 
iSa&it  garbage  of  .phlWsQ^hy  ;'*  yet  in  their  own  houses  were^ey  nr- 
i'"   «  rounded 
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rounded  with  slaves ;  and  John  Randolph,  who  began  life  by  being  a 
demagogue — a  course  that  vanity  generally  takes  as  the  speediest  step  to 
notoriety,  since  it  dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  having  a  previous  cha- 
racter— ^John  Randolph,  I  say,  assured  me  that  possession  of  slaves  wa» 
necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  perfect  gentleman,  which  he  held  him- 
self to  be,  and  in  fact  was,  in  most  things,  not  only  as  respects  the  world 
at  large,  but  also  his  own  slaves,  whom  he  treated  not  merely  with  the 
kindness  of  a  gentleman,  but,  as  the  Irish  would  say,  of  a  real  gentle- 
man. Owners  of  slaves,  however,  among  themselves,  are  all  for  keep- 
ing down  every  kind  of  superiority;  and  from  being  rivals  in  their 
own  States  for  the  voice  of  the  people,  whom  they  court  by  dressing  and 
looking  like  them  as  much  as  they  can,  they  frequently  acquired 
tastes  and  habits  more  suited  to  a  tavern  than  a  house  of  represen- 
tatives. I  speak  of  the  major  part — for  there  were  still  many  Virgi- 
nian planters  in  my  time  distinguished  by  their  aristocratic  air  and 
manners;  but  generally  speaking,  one  could  almost  at  a  glance 
discern,  from  his  superior  personal  appearance,  the  federal  member  of 
the  most  democratic,  from  the  democratic  member  of  the  most  aristo- 
cratic State  in  the  Union.  The  climate,  and  the  non-existence  of  sla- 
very, may  account  in  part  for  this ;  but  we  may  likewise  trace  the  dif- 
ference to  a  purer  descent  from  English  ancestry,  unmixed  and  uncon* 
taminated  with  French,  German,  Dutch,  or  any  other  foreign  blood ;  and 
it  is  no  doubt  the  good  sense  which  the  New  £nglander  thus  inherited 
that  tempers  and  renders  harmless  a  silly  constitution,  which,  given  to  any 
other  people,  would  probably  have  long  ago  set  them  together  by  the  ears.* 

A  note  of  much  later  date  is  here  introduced.  It  is  short,  but 
every  word  pregnant  with  meaning : — 

'  Since  my  departure  clamour  and  the  excitement  caused  by  war 
have  at  length  triumphed  over  the  good  sense  of  Connecticut,  and  a 
majority  has  been  found  passionate  enough  to  trample  under  fout  the 
rude  old  democratic  constitution  of  this  State,  which,  however  originally 
defective,  had  become  polished  and  well  adapted  to  their  use.  This  was 
one  of  those  changes  that  are  sometimes  easily  accomplished  even  by  a 
mixKnrity  at  -fioit  very  inaigniBcant,  when  the  youth  of  a  country  are  roused 
to  join  in  the  hunt  with  a  few  demagogues,  or  wild  visionaries,  who  have 
purposes  of  their  qvni  to  carry,  in  a  healthy  condition  of  things  the 
young  men  are  too  much  under  the  influence  of  their  families  to  render 
it  easy  for  the  ambitious  to  lead  them  into  th.eir  private  schemes ;  it  is 
only  in  an  epoch  of  rage  and  excitement  that  the  thing  becomes  practica- 
ble ;  and  therefore  it  ia  that  revolution  and  war  are  ardently  desired  by 
rash  or  desligning  men,  who  have  little  to  lose,  and  ever}' thing  to  gain, 
by  desperate  lotteries;  the  real  majority,  which  is  in  fact  at  such  times 
weak,  being  no  longer  listened  to,  must  ^o  to  the  wall,  until  their 
oppooeots  beoome  calm  once  more — sated  witli  gain,  or  stilled  by  death. 

*■  The  measure,  then,  of  changing  the  constitution  has  been  carried  into 
effect ;  and  as  no  return  jto  the  ^mer  atate  of  things  .is  now  to  be  looked 
Ibr,  we  can  only  hope. that  the  habits  of , the  people  of  Connecticut — 
tooBtsoogly  rooted  to  tal^  injury  from  a  bad  constitution^  made  good  after^ 
wards.by  mctioi^r-*will  be  equ,ally  unaffec^  by  useless  innovation ;  and 
dMit,  like  their  English  prototypes,  tliey  will  laugh  at  the  bccaaional 
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att^nxpis  whidi  are  made  by  temporary  majorities  to  alter  tbeir  habits  or 
their  morals  by  altering  tlieir  laNv*.' 

We  have  abstained  from  quoting  -  the  parts  of  these  chapters 
that  relate  to  the  political  negotiations  in  which  Sir  Augustiu 
Foster  was  engaged  during  both  bis  residences  at  Washington. 
Hiis  conduct  in  leaving  America  so  soon  as  he  did,  in  1812,  wai 
blatncd  by  many  at  the  time,  but  he  h^d  the  satisfaction  to  find, 
on  ijcathing  London,  that  it  was  entirely  approved  ofbyXiord 
Liverpool  and  the  Prince  Regent,  whose  receptioja  of  him  at 
Ca,rlU)n  House  he  paints  rather  amusingly  : — . 

^  The  King,  on  this  occasion,  received   mo  in  his  dretbing-gown, 
Lord   Liverpool  being   iu  plain    clothesi   while   I  <  wa» -in  .uuifornJ, 
which  His  Mfijesty  observed  was  not  necessary,  asking  Lord.IiiiAeiip0ol 
why  he. had  not  tokjl  me  tu  come  in  plain  dress,.*  •  He. th^n  desired. MS  ta 
sit  down,  and  began  questioning  me  about  the  America  govejq[un$^ 
saying,  jokingly,  that  he  had  heard  not  only  the  Jlimster  of  ."^ar  bu^ 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  were  become  soldiers,  and  commanded^ 
corps ;  and  when  T  told  him  it  was  very  true,  he  laughed,  and,  turning 
round,  c^claiitaed,  •*  By  G- ,  Liverpool,  you  should  copy  ihcif  ex- 
ample, and  then,'by  Q— ,;you  know,  you  might  (^xecutfe  your  farb^Hte 
plan  of  ft  march  u'jSon  Pai^fs.'*    Liverfwol  said  he  had  been  a  soldiet,  ahd 
so  he  was,  with  LordiCastlereagh^  in  theratiks'of  th«  libnd<»ti  Volunteers, 
in  the  year  1805^  when  an  invasion' was  expected,  and  alLtpok  up  arms, 
to  the  amount^  including  aray  and  niivy,  of  ^50^00  me».  i  -  /Fho  King.^ 
little  ^pectf^d ,  at  tha  ti9^e>  he  held  the  above  o(Hi\*ieraatio«l  wiih  Itfd 
Liverpool  thi^t,  in,. tl?(e  course  of  the  yei:y  next  year,  tjve, march  on  Parish- 
would  have  become  vqr^  /e,a^^We,  and .  that  within  tl^e-^wp-^ucce/edi^,  : 
years  Uic  prediction  qf  his  celebrated  speech,  when  h^jWas  J^Qrd.Hawk^^- 
bury,  "vv'ouid  twice  be  accomplished,' 

Hespccting  the  prespnt  difiicuUiefi  of  t\k^  CouRd^y  Ql^sii^Q,, 
Sir  Augustus  hjis  spmi^  vai;y  ^.temperat^e  rre/]Qf4ii>nrs#i.:  »i|^  ,i»,pf 
opinion  that  the  first  step  ought  to  be  for  the  British  and  American 
governments  to  buy  up  all  the  daims  of  indm^         to  property 
in  the  soil  of  the  disputed  territory ; — which  being  done,  he  cannot 
suppose   that  a  mixed   commission,  .composed  of  men  of  •  hisrh 
character  and  standmsr,  icould  find  much  difticulty  ui  a&rreeiiur  Qa< 
an  amicable  settlement.  ,  He  d^cs  not,  however*  indulge  ip  any, 
very  "s^rW^tiihe  hop6'  of*  "this  plaii  being  adopted...  The  Aflfl^jricaji', 
government,  he  says,  .have  alrtfady  showji  svJKcient  synapipnis  61* 
the  parirtsis  under  which  their  better,  feeJmfi:^  are  kept  by.  the^ 
pressure  ol  the  democracy:  andheaiddsjhatthe.suQcessive  £X>ve£n« 
ments  on  both^sides  01  the' water  have  also  shown  buV^tQP[  plfi.lLU^  ] 
in  regard  to  this  as  well  as  other  matters,  their  resolution  to  'shove 
off'  s^ri^us  r«spbtisibitities,>  I  and '  leaie  them  iw^  | 

The:p(^ce  ^jf/Versaillea  was  allcnred  t^  ptBsri-s— a'<$lill Ikibre'ti^oi^Mhi 
able  oppovtuhity  dnr  1814-«^and:aiiDthef;  «air  wa*i'^s(hnr«4i«|  dW 
last  ]>lumbet->  florhktelylas:  1933.     Odi^  author  cM<cIUlleb'tlnui:-««3i>inv> 
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*  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  unreasonable  pretensions  of  the  State 
of  Maine,  joined  to  the  rowing,  bullying  humour  of  its  neighbours  on 
the  northern  liue  of  frontien,  may  jiot  lead  to  a  fresh  quarrel  with  uv ; 
but  if  it  does  do  so,  I  am  convinced  such  quarrel  will  have  bad  conse^ 
quences  for  the  whole  Uuion,  inasmuch  as»  by  giving  a  temporary 
triumph  to  the  noisy,  turbulent  portion  of  the,  people,  it  will  at  leogth- 
fully  expose  the  weakness  of  the  central  government,  and.  rouse  up  th^ 
old  English  good  sense  of  the  Eastern  States  to  act  for  itself ;  when  the. 
Congress  must  either  listen  to  its  dictates,  or  its  authority  will  fall  to.  th^ 
proUnd  aUogether,  and  a  new  and  more  pbSiverful  republic  be  rAiscd  on 
its  ruins,  that  all  the  remaining  force  of  the  United  States  would  fail  of 
being  able  to  overawe,  much  less  to  subdue.' 

We  cannot  conclude  without  once  more  hinting'  our  hope  that 
Sir  Augustus  Foster  may  give  these  Notes  to  the  public  at  large. 
The  specimens  now  qxioted  will,  we  are  persuaded,  induce  both 
friends  and  strangers,  in  England  and  in  America,  to  unite  in  bur 
wishes.  They  contain  many  striking  illustrations  of  the  inevitable 
tendency  of  radicalism  in  power  to  debase  the  morals  as  well  ^  \ 
the  manners  of  a  .nation — illustrations  doubly  valuable  because 
they  come  from  one  who  has  evidently  never  allowed  the  coarsct 
violences  of  the  American  democracy,  and  the  selfish  hypocrisy 
of  those  who  direct  its  energies  for  their  own  interests,  to  inters 
fere  with  his  appreciation  of  the  better  classes,  whom  this  demo* 
cracy  has  systematicuUy  outraged,  but  who,  we  are  disposed  to 
belie«re)  have  been  of  late  recovering  some  of  their  just  and  natural 
influence.  Our  extracts,  however,  have  left  untouched  several 
of  the  subjects  on  which  the  Baronet  appears  to  have  bestowed 
especial  thought  and  care — in  particular  the  details  of  agricul- 
tural management  in  the  different  provinces,  on  which  h^ 
desdintrwiih  the  zeal,  iand  exhibits  the  practical  knowledge,  of.'d 
well-educated  and  widely-travelled'c<mntry  git^ntleman. 


•    .  f ; 
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were  perhaps  the  best  authorities  to  which  they  could  have 
i«<x>ur9e  for  the  poetry  as  well  as  for  the  actual  conditioa  of  this 
singular  people.  Miss  Costello^s  are  most  agreeable  Tolomes. 
Her  rambles  were  by  no  means  confined  to  Brittany,  or  to  the 
Bocages  ;  and  the  desultory'  reader  will  find  much  amusement  in 
her  lively  descriptions  of  some  of  the  old  French  cities^  ruins,  and 
chateaux :  the  traveller  may  follow  her  as  an  instructive  and  enter- 
prising guide.  Miss  Costello  possesses  pleasing  poetical  talents  -* 
and  in  our  endeavour  to  introduce  to  our  readers  this  new  branch 
of  the  great  poetical  family  of  Europe,  we  shall  occasionally  tres- 
pass upon  her  pages.  Some  of  her  translations  are  extremely 
well  executed :  in  one  or  two  she  seems  to  have  departed  from 
the  simplicity,  bordering  upon  rudeness^  of  the  original  ballads, 
and  sweetened  away  some  of  their  sharp  and  racy  spirit. 

Mr.  TroUope  appears  to  have  much  of  his  mother*s  quickness 
and  liveliness  of  obser>'ation,  with  something  of  that  lady's  pe- 
remptory and  decisive  tone :  he  is  rather  ambitious  of  displaying 
his  scholarship ;  but  on  the  whole  his  volumes  are  those  of  a  clever 
and  intelligent  young  man ;  and  we  can  recommend  them,  both 
as  worthy  x>f  perusal  at  home,  and  as  likely  to  be  of  great  use 
to  the  tourist  in  Brittany. 

•  As  it  is  our  design  to  confine  our  present  article  to  the  poetiy 
of  the  Bretons,  we  shall  only  refer  to  those  parts  of  M.  Emile 
Souvestre's  work  which  relate  to  this  subject.  But  we  should  not 
do  justice  to  this  writer  if  we  did  not  express  our  high  estiniatian 
of  his  clever  and  graphic  description  of  the  manners^  customs, 
opinions,  and  feelings,  the  whole  life,  in  short,  of  thi»  remarkable 
raqe.  Pie  is  at  times  rather  too  pointed  and  epigrammatic,  and 
has  some  other  charactenstics  of  a  modem  Frenob  writer: besides 
cleverness  and  perspicuity;  but  his  Tolumes  contain  a  great' deal 
of  very  pleasant  reading. 

We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  illustiating  a  recent  article 
in  our  Journal,  by  M.  Souvestre's  account  of  his  oWn  literary 
experiences^ — a  most  lively  picture  of  this  kind,  of  wild  and  pre^ 
carious  adventure^  ending,  we  are  happy  to  amy,  through  the  good 
iense  and  well-turned  diligence  of  the.  author^  by  no  means  so 
tragically  as  is  too  often  the  case : — 

*  In  1826,'  says  M.  Souvestre)  *  I  quitted  my/province  fiit  Paris. 
I  arrived,  as  youths  of  eighteen  usually  do^  who  have  carried  off  fraes 
for  French  composition  at  college,  and  a  gold  medal  firooi  the  aoaaemy 
of  the  department.  In  my  portmanteau  I  had  my  diploma  of  bachelor, 
atid  in  my  pocket  a  tragedy.     I  came  to  be  admitted' as '  an  at»08^> 

*  Mis«  Costello'f  nuQe  was  fint,  weibeliove^  iatroduced  to  the  puUU  bj  t>»ntigint 


^niines.    Tliu  lady  if  alio  ao  aocotnplMed  artist :  (tie  '^^ikvifigs  Uf 
mM  her  own  designs. 

and 
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and  to  have  my  play  acted  at  the  Frai^^ais.  Literary  life  appeared 
to  me  the  noblest  and  moBt  beautiful  avocation  under  the  sun ;  I  behekL 
it  warm,  breathing,  coloured  with  enthosiaam  and  golden  dreams.  I  had 
written  an  ode  in  which  I  compared  the  poet  to  a  god  upon  earth,  and  I 
was  of  the  age  in  which  one  believes  in  similes.  Disenchantment  wai 
not  slow  in  coming.  My  first  attempts  to  have  my  play  read  at  the 
theatre  were  without  success.  I  was  unknown,  awkward,  susceptible, 
like  all  young  men  educated  in  the  provinces  at  a  distance  from  the 
world,  and  who  have  seen  nothing  but  a  professor  in  his  chair,  and  a 
mother  knitting  stockings.  Everything  was  an  obstacle,  everything 
wounded  me.' 

He  took  courage  to  apply  to  a  compatriot,  M.  Alexandre 
Duval,  who  had  influence  at  the  theatre.  Duval  gave  him  good 
advice  and  encouragement,  which  made  him  ''  quiver  througli  all 
his  limbs,  and  intoxicated  him  wixh  a  foolish  joy."  The  play  (the 
*  Siege  of  Miss'olonghi ')  was  read,  and  received  with  accla- 
mation : — 

*  But  the  censorship  suddenly  came  and  clipped  the  wings  of  my 
hopes.  My  play  was  stopped  as  hostile  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  to  the 
sound  doctrines  of  absolute  government.  I  remained,  like  Tantalus,  up 
to  the  lips  in  joy,  without  being  able  to  taste  it.  All  my  proceedings 
with  the  men  of  scissors  were  unsuccessful.  I  had  no  hope  but  in  a 
change  of  ministry  or  a  revolution.  From  this  time  I  dreamed  of 
nothing  but  political  convulsions.  I  asked  mjnelf,  in  perfect  faith^  how 
France  could  endure  such  a  government.  If  any  one  would  have  given 
me  the  direction  of  a  conspiracy,  I  should  have  become  a  conspirator. 
The  Martignac  ministry  came  in  to  appease  my  patriotic  indignation. 
My  drama,  dying  and  plucked  of  its  feathers,  esci^led  from  the  hands  of 
the  censor,  and  the  rehearsals  began  at  the  Fran9ais.' 

But  the  enthusiasm  for  his  play  was  over— his  friend  Duval's 
interest  had  ceased — another  author  came  forward — the  theatre 
was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  Weary  at  length  with  delay  and 
intrigue^  M.  Soavestre  withdrew  his  tragedy,  and  abandoned  his 
hopes.  Bot  he  was  broken  by  the  disappointment;  he  wanted, 
he  acknowledges,  the  pliancy  and  the  sUength  of  mind  necessary 
lor  the  literary  warfare  of  Pa^s — that  eternal  duel  whioh  requires 
a  character  of  iron  wadded  with  ootton-^tin  carcKiere  defer  ouatS 
de  coton : — 

*  I  felt  that  I  was  not  bom  for  such  an  existence,  that  I  should  be 
perpetually  fluctuating  between  enthusiasm  and  despair.  .  .  This  sudden 
ooDviction  threw  tne  into  an  inexpressible  melancholy.  *'  Fat  uae 
nalveti^  d'amoor-propre  ti^s  ordinaire,"  I  made:  a  real  merit  of  my  in- 
aptitude for  businesBi^-a  proof  of  my  talent*  I  said  to  myself  with  a 
consolatory  pride,  that  this  is  the  destiny  of  high  minds,  which  cannot 
abate  themselves  to  miserable  intrigues ;  and  so  plunging  fiercely  into 
the  bitter  despair  of  a  genius  of  which  the  age  was  net  worthy  (un 
^nie  tD<}cp|inu)>  I  applauded  my  own  fteble  disj^tioa ;  I  deified  my 
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hvl,  r.'Arly  thirty  vfrar*  agi,  r^t^ore*:  i*  £:^:i:  •::'  t  noiica:::  rVziiii 
!«;! » 4'*  I rj  ^«!T.  %f V  -.  ^  by  tTi t  tr.t reacies  of  :h e  i i^i-barad  ^euar. :,  w  ij 
wai  jmxi',t«  to  fin'l  F/ITjC  means  of  cii>r»«f=j?  her  mihude,  the 
p^wi't^l  hfr  f<>  p^wit  OTie  swie,  an-J  wm  «■?  scirick  "wfA  :!k  beectr  of 
Um*«;  HrH//n  p^iem*,  t^iAt  the  alwaxf,  from  :h<t  trme,  amigb:  to  o(ta:^« 
thU  toMchin;;  tribute  of  affection,  and  often  obuined  it ;  mx  a  later  pmyl 
khe  t/Xik  ererv  opprjrtunity  of  iolkiting  vl,  aj  ii  vmt  no  lo&gcr  for  kerova 
amuieinent.  Thiu  be«ran  trti«  colJeciioD ;  for  the  purpoK  of  incieiak^ 
It,  r  have  travelled  all  iLroufrh  Brituny  during  Boanj  years.  I  have 
been  fyreaent  at  all  the  great  meetinn  of  the  pcopk,  at  the  religkoB 
and  iecular  fc«tivaU,  at  the  pardons^  at  the  fain,  at  the  vrUieet^  at  the 
fiierU-t ;  the  popular  bards,  the  beggars,  the  miller^  the  peasants  hare 
bef^ri  rny  inout  active  fellow-lalxiurexs.  I  hare  often  conaulted  with 
advaritage  old  wonieo,  nurses,  young  girls,  and  oki  men.  Cluldreii,  in 
tlieir  plav,  have  unconsciously  revealed  treasures  to  me.  The  degree 
of  intclhgcncc  varied  greatly  in  these  persons ;  but  this  1  can  asaert, 
that  not  one  of  than  could  read.* 

M«  Villeniarqu«*s  treasure  at  last  amounted  to  twefitj  ro- 
lamos,  of  whicli  he  now  offers  a  selection.  In  settling  ihe  test 
he  pursued  thi"  plan  adopted  by  Sir  W.  Scott  in  his  collection  of 
the  '  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border/  He  obtained  as  many 
versions  as  he  could  of  each  ballad,  and  from  the  comparison 
filled  up  or  corrected  the  original  outline.  It  shoulU  be  added 
tliat  thore  arc  several  dialects  of  the  Breton  language,  and  the 
i^me  ballads  are  often  found  in  those  of  Cornouaille^  of  Treguieij 
a^nd  of  Lcon^  more  rarely  in  that  of  Vannes.*  ^  : 

M .  Villemarque  is  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  -antiquity  of 
the  Breton  Minstrelsy,  which  moi«  sceptical  antiquaries  have 
assigned  to  a  period  no  earlier  than  the  sixteenth.  .century« . .  He 
insists  on  allusions  to  events  and:  customs  of  muQh  earliej:  date-r 
for  instance,  dim  reminiscences,  which  his  keen  eyes  discoveVi  of 

*  Thct«  circitnittiincf s  will  account  for  the  very  diflVreut  venkmi  of  the  'nme 
peemau.M.  VillcBiarqut'c  oud  M.  6ioirrestK  f  bookf, 

Druidism: 
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Druidism:  what  certainly  is  curious,  more  than  one  ballad  or 
song  turns  on  the  leprosy,  a  scourge  tinknorwn  in  Brittany  since 
1500.  M.  Villcmarque  repudiates  with  equal  decision  the  more 
modified  and  conciliatory  theory,  that,  though  the  poems  in  their 
existing  state  date  from  the  sixteenth  century^  they  may  embody 
genuine  fragments  of  older  songs.     He  says : — 

*  We  can  prove  that  there  are  allusions  gf  tlie  popular  singers,  as.  wtU 
to  the  events  as  to  the  personages  of  their  time;  that  the  adventures  which 
they  attribute  to  their  heroes  are  true,  or  at  least  probable ;  that  the 
manners,  the  ideas,  the  costumes  which  they  give  them  are  all  hatvfal, 
and  wonderfully  accord  with  the  epoch  when  the  facts  took  place.'  ' 

Our  author  refers  to  some  analogies  between  the  '  Ballads 
about  Merlin,'  and  one  or  two  other  poems,  with  the  Welsh  tra* 
ditions  in  the  Myvyrion,  which  relate  to  that  fabled  bard  and  en- 
chanter. He  quotes  an  old  charter  of  the  eleventh  century^ 
which  confirms  the  dotatioii  of  the  daughter  of  an  Armoriean  chief 
with  the  land  of  Leon,  to  which  there  is  a  manifest  reference 
in  one  of  the  songs  :— 

*  When  the  author  of  Heloise  and  Abaylard  changes  them  into  two 
scholars  of  more  than  human  knowledge,  into  magicians,  sorcerers,  6t 
demons,  is  he  not  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  contemporary  opinion? 
The  singer  of  the  "Return  from  England,"  while  he  is  describing  the 
preparations  for  the  departure  of  the  Bretons,  who  accompanied  Williarii 
the  Conqueror,  does  he  not  very  distinctly  point  out,  when  he  speaks  of 
the  S071  of  the  duchess,  Alan  Fergan,  son  of  Hrtvoise  of  Bretagne,  one  of 
the  auxiliaries  of  the  Normans  ?  Does  not  the  ballad  of  the  "  Cni3ailer'|i( 
Wife  "  attach  to  the  shoulder  of  each  knight  the  red  cross  which  the 
Breton  soldiers  carried  only  on  the  first  expedition?  That  of  th'e 
"  Templars,"  does  it  not  accuse  them  of  the  most  horrible  crimes?  Has 
note  the  author  seen  them  burned  alive  ?  The  wandering  bard  to  WKom 
we  pwe  the''  Fiaxjic^een  Enfer,"  does  he  ilot  inform  us  that  the abdaotion, 
which  he  describes,  had  taken  place  only  thirteen  years  before  ?  In  order 
to  describe  the  ravisher,  by  one  tou(^,  doea  he^not  compare  him  tQ  jSl  Bce-i 
ton  chief,  whom,  he  himself  knqw,  and  who  died  iu  1212  ?  Does  be  not 
describe  the  armour  vf  a  knight  of  the  thirteenth  century  ?  The  Ba^qa. 
of  Jaiiioz,  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  fuHowii^g  ce^ntury^  does  he  .i^pjt, 
make  It  pre^it  of  a  paitisk^  &  dress  then  in  use,  to  the  y9Ui)g  Breton 
brid*,  whi)ni  he  carried  away  into' Prah'Ce?  Dtf  not ' li^i'B^eiiz  antf 
Holland  Gouiket,  the  Owen  Glendowers  bf 'oUi^  Arln(iHca;''^c;i  te 
against  JPrance  ?■ '  Thfe  f6rmer,  doitt  he  tiot  repose,  likfr  it' 'ghlttbdlfon. 
ou  tbe  bloody  iCOTjises  of  tventy^four French  knights?^'  ^^        ■•'<^ 

•i^Iven  the?  lov^ongs,  accord^g  to  M:  ViU^mHl-du^;*  dre  Vol; 
withal  iiwIimidtliycJf  an  ^aWl^r  date  ;^'        ;''     "/'";;; 

*  "the  pbor' leper  feels  himself  dying,  consumed  by  the  frightful 
malady,  which  preys  on.  him;  alLtbeworMi  eve^n  ah^whom  heh>7efi, 
avoids  him.  ^ne  miller,  who  aiDgao£hi»iove^wiih4h(^be«utillLltoiller^i: 
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daughter  of  Pontaro,  speaks  of  the  young  Baitm  H^Tin  de  Kfinere*h, 
who  lived,  according  to  history,  in  1420,  as  his  liego  lord.' 

Every  class  of  writers  have  their  mode  of  arguing— poetical 
antiquarians  have  theirs.  With  all  grateful  respect  to  M.  Ville- 
marque,  we  cannot  quite  understand  why  all  these  incidental  marks 
of  antiquity  should  not  be  vestiges  and  reminiscences  of  older 
songs,  which,  in  the  process  of  time,  have  assumed  a  more  modem 
form.  In  fact»  we  apprehend  that  such  is  the  growth  of  all  popu- 
lar poetry — it  may  attain  to  its  highest  perfection  at  some  particu- 
lar period,  but  it  cannot  be  the  actual  creation  of  that  period — it  is 
not,  strictly  speaking,  creative ;  if  it  aspired  to  invention,  it  would 
scarcely  be  popular.  It  clothes  traditions,  events,  characters, 
popular  sentiments,  popular  opinions,  popular  superstitions,  in  a 
poetic  form,  more  or  less  rude  or  instinct  with  natural  el^ance ; 
but  it  claims  to  be  history ;  it  demands  belief,  as  that  which  is 
true;  rather  than  appeals  to  fancy,  as  that  which  is  graceful, 
pleasant,  and  entertaining.  Of  necessity,  therefore,  it  embodies 
that  which  is  already  in  substance  the  popular  belief;  it  takes  all 
the  licence  of  poetic  or  dramatic  narrative;  it  tells  the  story  in  its 
own  way :  if  it  departs  from  the  older  tradition,  it  glides  away 
from  it  gradually  and  imperceptibly ;  it  develops  a  pre-existing 
germ,  which  expands  at  length  into  a  full  flower.  But  it  is  as 
impossible  to  trace  this  secret  and  silent  process  in  the  vegetation, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  of  poetry,  as  in  that  of  Nature. 

We  are,  in  truth,  much  more  interested  in  the  poetical  than  in 
the  antiquarian  part  of  the  question,  in  which,  after  all,  p^rha{» 
our  difference  with  M.  Villemarqu^  is  but  slight,  and  might  admit 
of  mutual  explanation.  We  shall  therefore  al  together  decl ine  to  dis- 
cuss the  vestiges  of  Druidism,  and  of  ante- Christian  tradition,  which 
he  discovers  in  some  of  the  earlier  poems.  We  shall  not  inquire 
whether  the  Guenchlan,  whose  prophecy  commences  his  book,* 
be  the  bard  alluded  to  in  the  history  of  Nennius— or  whether  the 
enchanter  Merlm  speaks  the  language  of  heathen  superstition— 
or  whether  we  have  any  faint  echoes  of  those  amatory  son^. 
which,  composed  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  \fy  Christian 
and  Clerical  poets,  offended,  we  regret  to  say,  the  chaster  ears  of 
the  Druid  bards  of  Armorica.  It  would  indeed  be  very  curious 
if  wc  could  find  any  poetical  expression  of  the  feelings  of  tbe 
Pagans,  any  popular  poem  written  before  or  during  the  strife 
with  Christianity.  Tbe  only  apparently  genuine  work  of  tbe 
kind  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  in  w^hich  the  hostility  between 
the  ancient  poetry  and  new  religion  is  manifest  and  declared, 


*  M.  Souvertre  only  gives  abont  two  Yerses  of  Guenchlan,  whidi  he  luppose*  to  U' 
the  entire  remains  of  tlial  ancient  bard v—vo).  ii.  p.  142.  .  .         *         .        .        . 
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treats  of  the  late-converted  ScUvonians.  The  Koniglicher  Hands- 
chrift,  published  at  Prague  in  1829^  is  dearly  heathen,  and  the 
poet's  feelings  hostile  to  Christianity.  Passing  over  then  the  two 
or  tliree  first  ballads^  and  suspending  for  the  present  our  notice  of 
those  which  refei*  to  the  Koriregan  or  fairies,  the  all  but'iiriivfersal 
'  machinery*  of  ballad  poetry,  we  come' to  the  ^  Plague  of  filliaftt*— 
an  event  which  our  author  would  assign  to  the  sixth  century.  We 
cannot  refrain  from  noticing  one  or  two  awful  images  in  this  bal-^ 
lad,  which  follow  the  somewhat  gn^otesque  verse  : — 'It  was  a  littl^ 
old  woman  of  sixty  and  her  son,  who  brought  the  plague  upon  their 
shoulders.'  '  In  the  market-place  of  Elliant  the  grass  may  be 
mown,  except  in  the  narrow  tra^k  of  the  tumhrU,  which  carries 
the  dead  to  the  grave.     Hard  had  been  the  heart  which  had  not 

wept  in  the  land  of  Elliant,  whatever  it  might  bie To   see 

eighteen  cars  full  of  the  dead  at  the  gate  of  the  cemetery,  and 
eighteen  more  to  come! — There  were  nine  children  in  the  same 
house  ;  the  same  tumbril  carried  them  to  the  grave,  and  the  poor 
mother  drew  it.  The  father  followed  whistling — he  had  lost  his 
reason  i' 

Eloisa  is  a  person  of  such  importance  in  !£nglish  poetry,  that 
we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  exhibiting  her  as  she  appeared 
to  the  popular  feeling  of  Brittany,  in  the  awful  character  of  'an 
heretical  sorceress.  The  classical  studies  of  Eloisa  might  have 
furnished  her  with  some  of  her  enchantments  from  the  precious 
stores  of  Medea,  the  witch  in  Theocritus,  and  'Erichtho;  but 
some  have  certainly  a  Druidical  or  Celtic  cast'.  We  transcribe 
Miss  Costello's  prose  version,  as  it  is  a  question  rather  of  ciiriosit^ 
than  of  poetical  interest : — 

*  HELOISB  ET  ABATLARD. 

^  When  I  left  the  house  of  my  father  I  was^  only. twelve  years  old*-^ 
when  I  followed  my  beloved  student,  my  dear  Abaylard.  i 

'  When  I  went  to  Nantes  with  my  dear  student.  Heaven  can  tell  | 
knew  no  language  but  Breton. 

*  All  I  knew,  0  my  God !  was  to  say  my  prayers  when  I  was  at  hornet, 
little,  in  my  father'^B  nouse, 

*  But  now  I  am  learned— very  learned  in  alt  lore"]  Thfe  Ifttiguagd  '6f 
the  Franks,  and  Latiii,  I  know — and  I  can  read  arid  ^^rhe  Veil.    •    '' ' 

*  Yes,  I  can  read  in  the  hook  of  theGospeh,  and  write  itnd  speak  arid 
consecrate  the  host  as  well  as  the  priests.  •  ;   '  i 

*  And  when  the  priest  fTays  mass,  I  know  whal  will  circumvetatf  him^:^ 
and  I  can  tie  the  inystio  kuot  in  the  middle  and  at  the  two'  ends: 

*  I  can  find  pure  gold  in  the  midst  of  ashes,  and  silver  in  fiaod*--if  the 
means  are  in  my  power. 

*  I  can  change  my  form  jnto  that  of  a  Uack  hitch  or  a  raven  when  I 
will,  or  into  the  wild  tire  of  the  marsh,  or  into  a  dragon. 

■  'I  know 
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*  I  knaw  a  song  will  rive  the  heavens  asunder — make  the  dcq>  set 

howl  and  the  earth  tremble. 

*  Yes,  I  know  all  that  can  be  known  on  earth — all  that  has  been — all 
that  shall  be. 

^  My  beloved  and  I  made  a  compound  together — it  was  the  first  I 
learnt  to  make  ;  the  eye  of  a  raven  and  the  heart  of  a  toad  were  part 
of  it. 

*  And  we  added  the  seed  of  the  green  fern  gathered  a  hundred  feet 
down  in  the  bottom  of  a  well,  and  we  found  the  root  of  the  golden  herb, 
and  tore  it  up  in  the  meadow  where  it  grew. 

*  At  sunrise  we  tore  it  from  the  ground,  our  heads  uncovered  and  our 
feet  bare. 

*  The  first  time  I  proved  the  power  of  my  compound  was  in  tlie  field 
of  rye  which  belonged  to  the  lord  abbot. 

'  The  abbot  had  sown  eighteen  measures — he  reaped  but  two  hand- 
fuls ! 

*  I  have  at  my  father's  house  at  home  a  coffer  of  silver :  whosoever 
opens  it,  let  him  beware ! 

*  There  are  in  it  three  vipers,  who  are  hatching  a  dragon's  egg.  If 
my  dragon  sees  the  light,  great  will  be  the  desolation  that  follows ! 

'  With  what  do  I  nourish  them  ?  *Tis  not  with  the  flesh  of  par- 
tridges— 'tis  not  with  the  flesh  of  woodcocks — oh,  no!  'tit  with  the  blood 
of  innocents  I  feed  them. 

*  The  first  I  killed  was  in  the  churchyard— ^it  was  about  to  receive 
baptism — the  priest  was  standing  ready  in  his  robes. 

'  They  took  the  babe  to  its  grave.  I  took  off"  my  shoes  and,  softly, 
softly  I  unburied  it — quietly — none  heard  ray  footstep. 

'  If  I  remain  on  earth — my  Light  and  I  together ;  if  we  stay  in  this 
world  one  year  or  two ; 

*  Two  years,  if  we  stay,  or  three — my  dear  student  and  I — the  world 
shall  be  no  longer  in  its  place ! 

*  Beware !  beware  !  Loiza — beware  of  thy  soul — if  this  world  be 
thine  own — the  next  belongs  to  God ! ' — Costello,  vol.  i.  p.  307. 

We  must  not,  however,  do  Miss  Costello  so  much  Injustice  as 
not  to  give  one  or  two  of  the  more  successful  of  her  metrical 
versions.  The  following,  if  we  are  to  trust  M.  Villemarque's 
ikite,  is  of  high  English  poetical  interest.  It  relates  to  the  great 
Norman  Conquest,  and  describes  the  fate  of  one  of  the  followers 
of  the  '  son  of  the  duchess.*  But  we  must  remina  our  readers 
that  this  is  not  William  himself,  who  certainly  could  not  claim  to 
be  son  of  a  duchess,  but  the  contemporary  Duke  of  Brittany. 

'THE    RETURN    FROM    ENGLAND.  SuinmOti'd  by  the  ducheSs' SOU 

Dialect  of  Coniouaille.  To  the  Saxon  war  begun. 

Etr6  parrez  Pouldregat  ha  parrez  PlouarO,  From  all  Bretagne  trooping  fiut 

&c.  O'er  the  faamiog  seas  they  haste.    . 

*  From  Pouldregat  to  Plouar£  "  My  Silvestre  too  must  go — 

All  the  land  that  lies  between,  I  have  begged  his  stay  in  TaiO| 

Knight  and  squire  in  brave  array  But  one  child  I  had— and,  lo! 

Spurring  for  the  field  are  seen.  He  has  followed  in  their  ttiaA. 

Summoned  **Slct|iiess 
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*'  SUepleM  aa  I  liDgn-'d  long, ' 

Keriaz'  maids  began  tlieir  song ; 

In  my  ear  tbeix  accents  rung, 

Of  my  absent  son  tliey  sung : 

'  Heaven  protect  thy  wanderings  now ! 

Ab  SilTestre }  wbere  art  thou  f 

Art  thou  on  the  foamiiig  deep 

Many  hmidred  leagues  away, 
Dost  thou  'miilst  the  surges  sleep, 

To  the  rav'riing  fikh  a  ^y  * 

Hadst  thou"  beeii  content  to  stay — 

Lead  the  life  thy  father  led, 
Thoa  wert'bappy  m  the  d*y 

Thou  hadst  been  betrothed  and  wed — 
Wed  to  Maiuia — fairest  m^d. 
She  to  whom  thy  vows  were  paid  : 
Then  thou  wouldst  have  lived  to  see 
Children  climbing  round  thy  kned«-^ 
Children  with  their  merry  din 
Letting  joy  and  pleasure  iu.' 

"  Near  my  door,  within  a  cell 
Of  the  rock,  there  loves  to  dwell, 
Close  couceal*dj  a.  pigeon  white  ^ 
Him  I'll  fn?m  his  nest  invite  j 
On  his  neck  of  ivorv  ' 

Will  a  letter  safely  lie. 
With  my  bridal  ribbon  bound 
All  his  silver  feathers  round  : 
That  shall  call  my  son  once  more, 
And  my  Silvestre  restore. 

Go,  ray  do\-e — ah !  swiftly  go, 
Rise  upon  thy  wingi  of  snow, 
Fly  (ar  oW  Uie  stormy  sea, 
Bid  my  son  return  to  me. 
Fly  where  battle's  thundfrs  sound, 
Gize  with  piercing  eye  around, 
Go — 'midst  carnage  fierce  and  wild, 
Briog  me  tidtt3g8>of  my  child]'' 


« *Tii  iny  mbftie»*#  *>v«  liKt  ' 
Wont  amidst  the  wood  td  be ; 
New  he  sk>ms  the  vaterii  lagU^    ' 
Now  he  seeks  the  mast  so  high  I  '^ 

"  Hail^  Silvestrer— lilt  to  me-*—  \  / 
Letters  I  liave  brought  to  thee." 
"  B5d  my  tnoth'er  dry  the  tbair, 
Bid  my  father  be  of  cheer,  '•  '  ' 

:>V  threw  yean  >aiMi  but  a  iday     '    ' 

Thr^,  lou^  jear»:  werp  Jf9st  and  o'pi^ . . 
But  Si]v  wtre.  pame  uo  .qio^e  { 
**  Fare  thee  well,  beloved  one! 
Now  my  latest  hopes  are  gone. 
Never  dball  w  e  meet  agahi ! 
If  tlie^eud  aiid  stormy  roaia  . 
Cast  thy  bones  upon  the  str^d,   ; 
i  will  watcQ  them  float  to  land. 
Gather  them — how  tenderly !        ,       ' ' 
Kits  tliem,  eherish.  tfaem — and  die  !*^ 

Scarce  she  Bi)oke— a  httrkappeai^d^    i 

■  Ajid  a  Breton  flag  it- bore-;  • 
Soou  the  roqky  hay  it  iiear'd,   ..    ,  . 

And  a  wreck  it  reach'd  the  sh^* 
Helm  diid  oars  and  rudder  lost, 

Mast  and  sails  all  split  and  torh^  ' ' 
Beaten  on  that  rugged  cuaM^  •..•.•    ■  • 

On  tli£  surging  bfeakexa  borne.. 

Fuljlpfdead — that  pallid  lay*:* 

whence  it  comes  no  tongue  cau  9ay, 

Nor  how  long  that  fated  bark    . 

Had  been  tossM  by  tempests  dark^^ — 

And  Silvestit  thei«  repoMd^-- 

But  no  friend  hit  eyes,  had  oloaed, '      ' 

No  fond  mptberf  teadec  voice       f 

Bade  him  at  the  last  rejuiicel 

No  kihdifatherV  soothing  care — . 


He  tras  l^ing  lifsletfi^thef^t 

.~-Cb«^Mo,  voL  i.  pp.  35i-16C 

The  familj  resemblance  of  all> ballad. poetry^  from  the  steppes 
of  Tartary  to  Iceland,  is  very  remaxkable.  TJtiere  are  the  same 
manifest  inidicatjions  of .  popular  recital ;  the  same  dramatic  form, 
in  which  the  poet  d^^ghts  to  drop  his  oyn  najriB^ive,  i^nd.  iy^tho]ijil( 
preface,  without  the  ^oi^eric.rov  S\  ^^Q^^f (^p/xsvo^,  ^^opr^^.  cir .(he 
wf  l^xTy  to  introduce  his  .^hap^cters,.^^  ^p^a)(ihg,  .^jne^^es 
in  soilitoquy^  sometimes  in  regi^l^r  qpestion  .^d  T^ly.;.  tj^e  ^/id4^ 
transitions, , ^eith  scarcely  any  nptice,.  froiin, ppe  tijfud  apd  c||po,plac^ 
to  anotlier  ;'the  same  rapid  touch,  which  implies  rather  than  ex- 
presses mnch;  the  same  loye  of  startling  contrast,  .pf  f^ctreme 
happiness  passing  into  extreme  misery-^-rinisery  iils  *  femdd^nljr 
bright«iii^  into  happiness ;  iti  general  the  same  sifnple  pathos. 

Talvi's  recent  book  on  the  ballad  poetry  of  UI  n^tipnj|)  i^ore 
especifdlr  the  Ten^ic^  *Versuch  ein^x  ge$chicl;iiUcheh  Cba- 
ractenstM^.4^r.yolkj5lieder,*i  ^Scc.,  is  by  no  meanssi  ft:  complete  wcork: 
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for  example,  these  Breton  ballads  are  not  noticed  even  in  the  pre- 
liminary essay.  It  is,  however,  a  comprehensive  as  well  as 
pleasing  work;  and  in  reading  it  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  say 
which  is  the  most  curious — the  constant  recurrence  of  the  same 
tales— OT  at  least  of  tales  so  similar  as  to  show  something  like  a 
regular  connexion  or  affiliation — or  the  universal  prevalence  of  the 
same  manner.  The  poets  might  seem  almost  to  be  members  of  a 
common  guild  or  fraternity,  who  have  maintained  some  conven- 
tional or  traditional  form  of  narrative.  Unquestionably  there  are 
finer  or  more  obvious  marks  of  difference^  which,  to  the  more  cri- 
tical perception  of  the  student  in  this  branch  of  literature,  distin- 
guish the  Asiatic,  Sclavonian,  Teutonic,  English,  Scotch,  and 
Spanish  ballad.  Each  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  its  own  imagery, 
its  favourite  turns,  its  peculiar  characters,  its  gentler  and  wilder, 
its  softer  or  more  warlike,  its  more  pastoral  or  chivalrous  tone ;  it 
is  more  full  of  the  aristocratic  feats  and  adventures  of  knights  and 
ladies ;  or  of  a  ruder  class  both  of  warriors  and  of  females ;  or  it  is 
closer  to  common  life,  familiar  and  domestic  interests;  ancl  it 
is  curious  to  trace  this  national  or  poetic  character  in  the  dif- 
ferent treatment  of  some  of  those  stories  or  incidents  which  are 
common  to  all.  And  the  same  superstitions  appear  to  lurk  within 
all  religions;  they  have  almost  all  a  kindred  poetic  machinery, 
elves  and  fairies,  dwarfs  and  mermaids,  ghosts  and  sjHrits,  beings 
of  human  passions  but  supernatural  powers,  who  dwell  apart  in 
their  own  realms,  but  are  constantly  mingling  either  from  malice 
or  love  in  the  affairs  of  men.  Popular  superstition  is  the  life- 
breath  of  popular  poetry. 

Some  allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  Breton  ballad  en- 
titled *  The  Crusader^s  Wife.'  The  groundwork  might  be  of  any 
nation  to  which  the  fame  or  influence  of  the  crusades  had  reached, 
but  the  manners  are  those  of  a  secluded  region  in  which  a  kind 
of  foreign  chivalrous  and  romantic  tone  of  sentiment  had  imper- 
fectly blended  with  the  primitive  habits  of  the  people. 

*'  When  I  am  in  the  distant  land,  when  I  am  gone  to  war. 
Where  shall  I  leave  my  gentle  wife  ?  beneath  whose  guardian  care  ?" 
'*  An*  if  thou  wilt,  my  brother-in-law,  to  my  mansion  let  her  come, 
Among  my  damsels  she  shall  have  her  chamber  and  her  home. 
In  the  chamber  with  my  damsels  she  shall  take  her  peaceful  sleep, 
In  the  high  saloon  of  honour  with  my  ladies  her  state  shall  keep. 
From  the  same  bright  goblet  shall  she  drink  the  mantling  beverage  free, 
At  the  same  table  shall  she  sit  in  pleasant  company." 

In  the  proud  domain  of  Faouet  'twas  beautiful  to  see, 
With  red  cross  on  each  shoulder  set,  the  Breton  chivalry. 
And  each  to  serve  his  liege  lord  there  with  his  tall  steed  lightly  prancing, 
And  each  to  serve  his  liege  lord  there  with  his  banner  gaily  glancing. 

He 
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He  had  not  ridden  far  away  from  his  home  and  wife  to  dear, 
\Vhen  many  a  harsh  and  bitter  word  that  gentle  wife  must  hear. 
*'  And  put  away  thy  scarlet  robe,  and  don  the  russet  gown. 
Up  and  away  to  tend  the  sheep  upon  the  lonely  down." 
*'  Oh  pardon  me,  my  brother,  why,  what  evil  have  I  done? 
I  have  not  learned  in  all  my  life  to  feed  the  sheep  alone." 
"  If  all  your  life  you  have  not  learned  alone  to  feed  the  sheep, 
Lo !  this  long  lance  shall  teach  you  soon  right  well  the  flocks  to  keep/* 

For  seven  years  she  did  nought  but  weep  through  all  the  livelong  day, 
But  when  the  seven  years  ended,  she  'gan  chant  a  merry  lay. 
A  youthful  knight  that  chanced  that  way  from  the  far  crusade  to  ride, 
Heard  sound  a  small  and  gentle  voice  along  the  mountain  side. 
*'  Halt  down,  halt  down,  my  little  page,  my  courser's  rein  to  hold, 
I  hear  a  voice  so  silver  sweet  from  yonder  mountain  fold ; 
I  hear  a  small  sweet  voice  that  sings  upon  the  mountain  lone, 
Tis  now  seven  years  since  last  I  heard  that  small  sweet  voice's  tone.*' 
''  Good  day  to  thee,  fair  maiden,  on  the  mountain  side  good  day, 
I  wot  that  well  thou  must  have  dined,  who  sing'st  that  merry  lay." 
"  Fair  Sir,  'tis  true  that  I  have  dined,  to  God  I  give  the  grace, 
On  a  morsel  of  dry  bread  alone,  upon  this  desert  place." 
''And  tell  me,  thou  that  feed*st  the  flock  upon  the  mountain  brow, 
A  lodging  shall  I  find  to-night  in  yon  manor  hall  below  ? '' 
"  Oh  doubtless,  my  good  lord,  youll  find  meet  lodging  in  yon  hall, 
And  a  noble  stable  there  you'll  find  your  gallant  steed  to  stall. 
A  bed  of  the  softest  down  too  for  thy  weary  head  will  be. 
As  I  in  days  of  old  have  had,  when  my  husband  was  with  me. 
Oh  then  I  was  not  wont  to  sleep  with  the  sheep  in  the  manger  rude. 
In  the  kennel  with  the  hounds  then,  I  did  not  take  my  food." 

*'  And  tell  me,  gentle  shepherdess,  thy  husband  where  is  he  ? 
Upon  thy  slender  finger  there  thy  wedding  ring  I  see." 
''  He's  far  away,  my  husband.  Sir,  he's  gone  far  off  to  war. 
Bright  and  fair  were  his  golden  locks,  like  thine  ao  bright  and  fair." 
*'  And  if  he  had  bright  and  golden  locks,  as  mine  thou  seest  to  be. 
Look  closer,  closer,  gentle  bride,  and  say  am  I  not  he?'* 
"  Yes,  yes,  I  am  thy  ladye  love,  thy  bride,  thy  princely  dame, 
I  am  the  lady  of  Faouet,  that  is  my  rightful  name." 

*'  Leave  then  the  sheep  upon  the  hill,  and  come,  my  lady  fiir. 
Let  us  hasten  to  yon  manor  hall,  'tis  time  that  we  were  there.*' 
•'  Now  joy  to  thee,  my  brother-in-law,  now  joy !    I  pray  thee  say. 
How  fares  the  gentle  wife  I  left  to  thy  care  when  I  went  away  ?  " 

"  Oh  well  she  is,  and  fair  she  is,  my  brother,  sit  thee  down. 
With  the  ladies  to  the  festival  at  Kemperl^  she's  ffone. 
To  Kemperlt5  she's  gone  but  now,  where  they  hold  high  festital ; 
When  she  comes  back  vou'll  find  her  here  within  this  manor  hall." 

*'  Thou  liest,  my  brother-in-law,  thou  liest !  thou  hast  sent  her  off  to 
keep. 
Like  a  wretched  mendicant  afar,  on  the  lonely  hills  the  sheep. 
By  thy  two  eyes  thou'st  foully  lied,  my  brother-in*law !  and  more, 
'Tis  she  that's  standing  there  without,  sobbing  beside  the  door. 

f2  Go 
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Gro  hide  thy  shame,  thou  wretch  accurst,  go  hide  thy  caitiff  head, 
For  thy  heart  so  full  of  wickedness  be  infamy  thy  meed. 
If  it  were  not  in  my  mother's  house,  and  in  my  father's  hall, 
On  my  revengeful  blade  this  hour  thy  craven  blood  should  fall.*' 

We  have  alluded  to  the  resemblance,  and  kindred  as  it  were, 
of  the  superstitions  which  prevail  in  the  numberless  branches  of 
popular  poetry.  The  Korrigan  is  the  elf  of  Brittany ;  he  is  the 
possessor  and  guardian  of  the  hidden  treasure,  like  the  Teutonic 
Zwerg  or  dwarf;  he  changes  children  in  the  cradle  with  the 
Irish  fairy  ;  he  is  spiteful  and  malicious,  yet  susceptible  of  more 
gentle  feelings — like  the  mermaid  of  the  Lowland  Scotch  or 
the  elf  of  every  land — apt  to  fall  in  love  with  human  beings,  the 
youth  or  the  maiden,  the  knight  or  the  damsel,  and  either  to 
assume  a  human  form,  or  to  transport  them  to  a  joyous  abode, 
where  they  live  merrily  together,  till  curiosity  or  some  other 
human  sin,  like  Psyche's  of  old,  breaks  the  charm.  We  insert 
two  specimens  of  the  supernatural,  one  serious,  the  other  of  a 
comic  cast.  We  think  with  M.  Villemarqu^,  that  there  are  some 
very  sweet  touches  in  *  The  Mother  of  the  Changeling : '  * — 

Mary  the  lovely  is  in  despair, 

She  has  lost  her  Lao  so  gentle  and  fair, 

The  wicked  Korrigan  has  been  there. 

"  As  to  the  fountain  I  took  my  way. 
In  his  cradle  sweetly  sleeping  he  lay ; 
When  I  came  home  he  was  stolen  away. 

And  I  found  this  monster  in  his  place. 

Red  as  the  toad's  his  loathsome  face, 

He  scratches  and  bites  and  no  word  he  says. 

And  at  the  breast  he  is  sucking  still. 
Seven  years  he  has  not  had  his  fill. 
I  cannot  wean  him  against  his  will. 

Our  Lady  Mary !  on  thy  throne  of  snow, 
With  thy  sweet  son  in  thy  arms  evermo', 
Thou  art  in  bliss,  and  I  in  woe. 

Thy  holy  child  thou  hast  still  with  thee, 
But  lost  for  ever  mine  must  be. 
Mother  of  mercy !  have  mercy  on  me  !  " 

"  My  daughter !  my  daughter !  mourn  not  thy  lot. 
Lost  for  ever  thy  child  is  not, 
Thy  little  Lao  will  home  be  brought. 

He  that  one  egg  shall  feign  to  break, 
A  feast  for  ten  therein  to  make, 
Will  force  that  ugly  dwarf  to  speak. 


*  The  same,  or  a  rery  similar  story,  is  given  by  M.  Souvestre^  tome  H,  p^9X 

When 
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When  he  speaks,  flog,  flog  him  sore. 
When  he  is  flogged,  ne  will  shriek  and  roar, 
He*ll  be  carried  ofl;  ere  his  shrieking*s  o'er/* 

"  What  are  you  doing,  mother,  I  pray  ?  " 
Wondering  the  dwarf  began  to  say — 
"  What  are  you  doing  there,  I  pray  ?  " 

"  What  am  I  doing?  this  egg  I  break, 
And  in  its  shell  a  dinner  I  make, 
Of  which  ten  labourers  may  partake." 

**  In  a  single  shell,  my  mother,  for  ten ! 
I  have  seen  the  egg,  ere  it  was  a  white  hen. 
The  acorn  before  the  tree  I  have  seen ; 

.  I  have  seen  the  acorn,  and  seen  the  gall, 
I  have  seen  the  oak  in  the  wood  of  Bres^; 
But  this  is  the  strangest  thing  of  alL" 

"  Thou  hast  seen  too  many  things,  I  trow; 
Clic  clac,  clic  clac.  Til  show  thee  how, 
Little  old  man,  I  have  thee  now." 

"  Oh,  hurt  him  not,  give  him  back  to  me, 
To  thine  I  have  done  no  injury. 
He  is  the  king  in  our  countri^." 

Homeward  as  she  took  her  way, 
Lo !  her  child  in  the  cradle  lay. 
Sweetly  slumbering  there  he  lay. 

And  when  ,she  saw  him,  in  joyous  guise 
She  bent  to  kiss  him ;  in  sweet  surprise 
All  at  once  he  opened  his  eyes. 

Up  he  sate,  as  o'er  him  she  hung, 
Round  her  his  little  arms  he  flung, 
"  Mother,  I  have  slept  very  long."  ^ 

The  other  fairy  or  korrigan  ballad  relates  to  a  personage  of 
whimsical  importance  in  Breton  society. 

*  The  tailor  in  Brittany,'  says  M.  Souvestre, '  is  a  complex  being, 
who  requires  a  particular  description.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  deform^ 
(this  occupation  being  only  adopted  by  those  whom  a  feeble  or  defective 
constitution  disqualifies  for  labour  in  the  fields),  in  general  lame,  more 
often  hunchbacked.  A  tailor  with  a  hunchback,  squintiiig  eyes,  and 
red  hair,  may  be  considered  the  type  of  the  speciea.  He  rarely  marries, 
but  he  is  **  fringant "  towards  young  girls,  boastful,  and  cowardly.  If 
he  has  a  fised  domicile,  he  is  rarely  found  there,  but  at  the  height  of 
the  summer;  the  rest  of  the  tiibe  his  wandering  lift  is  passed  in  the 
ftrms,  where  he  finds  employment  for  his  scissoia.  The  men  despise 
him  on  account  of  his  indoor  and  feminine  occnpatkni^  snd  never  speak 
to  him  without  **  saving  your  re?erence,"  as  if  thinr  were  talking  of 
nndean  beasts ;  he  does  not  even  take  his  meals  at  the  same  table  with 
the  i^bets;  he  eats  sftenrardc,  with  the  womeiit  with  whom  he  is  a 
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favourite.  It  is  there  that  he  should  be  seen,  with  a  constatit  grin,  con- 
tradictious (taquin),  and  a  glutton,  always  ready  to  assist  in  any  mysti- 
fication  of  a  young  man,  or  in  a  trick  against  a  husband ;  a  flatterer, 
and  complaisant  to  everybody,  he  seizes  every  opportunity  of  reminding 
the  master  of  some  youth  in  a  smart  jacket,  whom  he  has  in  secret 
pique  about  the  wife  or  the  penneres.  He  knows  all  the  new  songs,  he 
often  makes  them  himself,  and  nobody  tells  old  stories  better,  except  the 
mendicant,  another  kind  of  wandering  bard  who  roves  among  the  farms. 
But  the  tales  of  the  latter  are  as  melancholy  as  his  life,  those  of  the 
tailor  are  always  lively.  All  the  scandalous  chronicles  of  the  canton 
belong  to  him  of  right ;  he  dramatises  them,  arranges  them,  and  vends 
them  about  from  fair  to  fair;  he  is  the  "Gazette  des  Tribunaux"  of 
Cornouaille.  Besides  this,  he  is  the  regular  go-between  in  the  begin- 
ning of  all  love-matches.* — Les  Derniers  Bretons,  vol.  i.  p.  139. 

The  tailor  of  our  ballad  by  his  first  epithet  seems  to  have  been 
not  so  short  and  crooked  as  the  rest  of  his  fraternity.  It  is  cer- 
tainly curious  that  the  Dnz,  (Duz-ik  diminutive,)  the  name 
which  this  song  gives  to  the  dwarfs,  should  be  found  in  St 
Augustine : — '  Demones  quos  Duscios  Galli  nuncupant.'  (De 
Civit.  Dei,  XV.  c.  23.)  The  strange  burthen  which  the  dwarfs 
sing  '  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday/  was 
once  completed,  it  is  said,  by  a  luckless  traveller  who  had  strayed 
into  their  circle,  and  added  '  Saturday  and  Sunday.'  This  produced 
such  a  terrible  commotion  among  the  dwarfs,  such  stampings  and 
shrieks  and  menaces,  that  he  was  almost  dead  with  fright.  If  he 
bad  added,  '  and  now  the  week  is  ended,'  the  dwarfs  would  have 
been  released  from  their  long  penance.  The  dwarfs  here,  as 
elsewhere,  have  their  secret  treasures,  which  however  always  turn 
out  Brummagem : — 

THE    TAILOR    ANH   THE    nWARFS. 

It  was  the  tailor  went  out  to  thieve. 
Long  Paskou,  upon  Friday  eve. 

Breeches  to  make  he  now  had  none, 
His  customers  all  to  the  wars  were  gone, 
To  fight  for  France  and  for  the  throne. 

His  shovel  in  his  hand,  behold 

In  the  cave  of  Korrid  that  tailor  bold, 

Digging  away  for  the  hidden  gold. 

The  gold  he  found  and  home  he  fled. 
And  fast  he  crept  into  his  bed. 

"  Shut  the  door,  oh!  shut  it  tight. 

They  are  here,  the  vricked  Duz  of  the  night." 

"  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday." 

^^  Shut  the  door,  boys,  shut  it  close. 
Look  out,  look  out,  the  dwarfs  are  those. 

Thtj 
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They  have  entered  into  the  court  beneath, 
They  have  danced  till  they  arc  out  of  breath." 
"  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday." 

"  See  the  roof  they  clamber  o'er. 
See  how  now  a  hole  they  bore." 

"  Oh,  ray  poor  little  friend,  you  are  caught. 
Cast  away  the  gold  so  dearly  bought. 
Poor  Paskou!  a  dead  man  art  thou, 
With  holy  water  sprinkle  thee  now. 
Pull  the  coverlid  over  thy  head, 
Stir  not,  tailor,  in  thy  bed." 
Aha !  aha !  aloud  they  laughed — 
*'  He  that  would  scape  us,  must  show  his  craft." 

"  Lord  have  mercy  on  my  soul. 

There's  one  with  his  head  just  through  the  hole. 

Like  hot  coals  his  red  eyes  glow, 

He  is  sliding  down  the  pillar  now. 

Good  Lord !  lo,  one,  two,  three  are  there. 

See  them  dancing  in  the  air. 

Now  they  are  leaping  and  raging,  see ! 

Holy  Virgin!  they  throttle  rae." 

"  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday." 

"  Two,  three,  four,  and  five,  and  six." 

"  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday 

Tailor,  dear  little  tailor,  awake ! 

Ha !  ha !  ha !  what  a  snoring  you  make ! 

Oh,  the  dear  little  tailor !  show 

Just  the  tip  of  your  nose,  or  so. 

Come  take  a  turn  in  the  dance,  and  soon, 

Dear  little  tailor !  we'll  teach  you  the  tune. 

Tailor,  dear  little  tailor,  I  say — 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday. 

Tailor,  dear  little  tailor,  I  trow. 

Little  tailor,  a  rogue  art  thou. 

You  rogue  of  a  tailor,  come  once  more. 

Come,  if  you  dare,  to  rob  our  store. 

We'll  teach  you  a  dance,  shall  break  your  back ! 

The  money  of  dwarfe  is  not  worth  a  crack." — No.  IV. 

The  wilder  and  sterner  ballads  do  not  seem  to  accord  so  well 
with  the  sombre  and  melancholy  Breton  as  the  gentler  and  more 
pathetic.  But  in  the  more  tragic^  as  well  as  the  more  romantic^ 
the  profoundly  religious  feeling  of  the  people  is  constantly  reveal- 
ing itself.  There  is  the  deepest  reverence  for  the  clergy :  the 
rector  of  the  parish  (the  curS  in  Brittany^  as  with  ourselves,  being 

only 
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only  the  assistant)  is  uniformly  mentioned  trith  affectionate  re- 
spect. The  struggles  of  the  young  '  cloarecs,'  who  are  educating 
for  holy  orders,  and  with  difficulty  detaching  themselves  from  the 
world,  and  from  the  tender  worldly  passions  of  their  youth,  are, 
however,  subjects  on  which  they  delight  to  dwell :  and  there  is  a 
distinct  kind  of  poetry,  called  the  sone,  which  has  almost  entirely 
grrown  out  of  this  peculiar  state  of  feeling. 

•  The  sonesj^  says  M.  Souvestre,  *  are  elegies  which  are  sung,  almost 
always  composed  by  the  ""cloarecs,"  and  the  faithful  image  of  their  whole 
lives.  They  are  the  confessions  of  their  human  weaknesses,  the  sor- 
rows of  their  hearts,  their  struggles  to  forget  the  women,  who  have  thus 
tortured  their  feelings.  The  sones  of  Leon  and  Tregaier  are,  as  it  were, 
perpetual  records,  to  which  each  abbe  adds  his  page  before  he  finally 
breaks  with  the  world.  The  expression  of  their  infelt  misery  maintains 
in  general  a  charming  and  almost  infantine  simplicity.* — vol.  ii.  p.  303. 

Many  of  the  ballads,  of  various  classes,  are  believed  to  have 
been  written  by  the  young  clerks.  Throughout  it  is  the  poetry 
of  a  most  devoutly — we  may  add  without  offence,  superstitiously — 
Roman  Catholic  population.  In  one  ballad  alone  there  is  a  very 
horrible  tradition  of  crime,  committed  by  a  religious  person — but 
not  one  of  the  secular  clergy  or  the  regulars  of  the  usual  orders — 
the  charge  is  against  one  of  the  '  Red  Monks,'  that  is.  Templars ; 
and  this  certainly  sounds  like  a  tale  of  those  times  when  that  body 
was  in  its  power  and  in  its  wealth,  and,  whether  justly  or  not, 
under  the  suspicion  of  the  direst  crimes.  The  subject  is  the  rape 
and  murder  of  a  young  village  beauty,  miraculously  revealed  by 
the  maternal  voice  of  the  girl,  when  buried  under  the  altar,  en- 
treating baptism  for  her  unborn  infant. 

The  affectionate  regard  for  the  resident  clergy  forms  a  tender 
allusion  in  the  following  ballad.  There  is  another  curious  point 
in  it — the  Breton  dislike  to  French  connexion.  The  Baron  Louis, 
of  Jauioz,  in  Languedoc,  was  a  follower  of  the  Duke  of  Berry  in 
the  wars  against  the  English  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  The 
tradition  runs,  that  he  bought  a  young  Breton  maiden,  and  car- 
ried her  to  France.  The  Death-bird  is  a  little  grey  bird  which 
sings  during  the  winter,  with  *  a  sweet,  sad  voice,'  prophetic  of 
sorrow.  The  Lake  of  Anguish  and  the  Valley  of  Blood  are  well 
known  iti  the  old  Breton  superstition ;  they  divide  Brittany  from 
France. 

THE  BARON  OF  JAUIOZ. 

As  I  washed  by  the  river-side  I  heard 
The  sad,  sweet  voice  of  the  small  death-bird. 
"  Ah,  poor  Tina,  little  she  knows 
She  is  sold  to  the  Baron  of  Jauioz." 
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"  Is  it  true,  my  mother,  as  I  am  told — 

To  the  Baron  of  Jauioz  am  I  sold  ?  " 

"  Poor  little  child,  I  cannot  tell ; 

Ask  your  father,  he  knows  full  well." 

"  Oh  tell  me,  my  father,  am  I  sold 

To  Louis  of  Jauioz,  stern  and  old  ?  " 

**  I  cannot  tell,  my  pretty  one ;  go 

Ask  your  brother,  for  he  will  know." 

"  Lannik,  my  brother,  speak  the  truth. 

And  am  I  sold  to  that  Lord  in  sooth  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  to  the  Baron  sold  thou  art ; 

This  very  moment  must  thou  depart — 

This  moment  depart  thou  must  without  fail. 

Already  is  paid  the  price  of  the  sale ; 

Fifty  crowns  of  silver  white. 

And  just  as  many  of  gold  so  bright." 

"  What  dress  shall  I  wear,  my  mother,  say, 

Shall  it  be  my  robe  of  scarlet  gay  ? 

Or  my  robe  of  snow-white  wool  shall  it  be. 

That  my  sister  Helen  made  for  me  ? 

My  black  robe  or  my  white  shall  I  wear, 

Or  my  corset  of  the  black  silk  rare?  " 

**  Put  on  whatever  robe  you  will, 

What  you  wear  can  little  skill. 

For  the  coal-black  steed  is  there  that  waits 

For  the  fall  of  night  without  the  gates — 

He  waits  the  moment  that  night  shall  fall. 

The  black  steed  with  black  housings  all." 


II. 

She  had  gone  from  the  village  but  little  time 
When  she  heard  the  bells  so  sweetly  chime. 
Oh  sadly  then  to  weep  she  began — 
"  Adieu  to  thee,  adieu,  St.  Ann ! 
Sweet  bells  of  my  home,  I  part  from  you, 
Bells  of  my  parish,  a  long  adieu ! " 

As  by  the  Lake  of  Anguish  she  fled, 
There  she  saw  a  troop  of  the  dead ; 
A  troop  of  the  dead  dl  clothed  in  white. 
Skimming  along  in  their  barks  so  light — 

The  dead  in  crowds. On  her  breast  her  head 

Sank  down,  and  chattered  her  teeth  with  dread. 

And  as  the  Valley  of  Blood  she  passed, 
Away  on  her  track  they  sprang  in  haste : 
Her  heart  was  so  full  of  its  agonies. 
Closed  at  once  her  sightless  eyes ; 
Her  heart  is  so  full  of  its  agonies, 
Senseless  upon  the  horse  she  lies. 

III.  **Ck>me 
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III. 
"  Ck>me  take  a  seat,  and  rest  thee  hefe» 
For  the  hour  of  our  repast  is  near." 
The  Baron  sate  by  the  fire,  and  he 
Was  black  as  the  raven  of  the  sea ; 
His  beard  and  his  hair  were  hoary  white. 
And  his  eyes  were  like  two  fire-brandi  bright. 
*'  Lo  she  is  here,  the  maiden  young. 
That  I  have  been  wooing  all  too  long-^ 
Come  then,  my  girl,  come  now  with  me. 
And  all  my  riches  thou  ihalt  see ; 
From  chamber  to  chamber  thoa  ^It  movmi. 
And  all  my  gold  and  my  silver  count" 
*'  I  had  rather  be  in  my  mother's  byre. 
Counting  the  logs  to  throw  on  the  fire." 
'*  Down  to  the  cellar  let  us  retreat. 
To  drink  together  the  wine  so  swert." 
*'  I  had  rather  drink  the  water  cool 
Where  my  father's  horses  go  to  the  pool." 
"  From  shdp  to  shop  come  range  with  me, 
ApartoUk  gay  to  buy  for  thee." 
'*  I'd  rather  a  russet  petticoat. 
By  the  hand  of  my  mother  coarsely  wrought." 
"  To  the  jeweller's  let  us  repair. 
To  buy  a  bright  cincture  for  thy  hair." 
"  I'd  rather  have  the  white  tress  so  fine. 
My  sister  Helen  for  me  would  twine." 
"  If  I  judge  by  all  the  words  I  hear, 
Thou  dost  not  love  me,  my  bride,  I  fear. 
Would  that  blistered  had  been  my  tongue 
When  I  wooed,  like  a  dolt,  a  maid  so  young  ; 
When  I  went  and  bought  thee,  like  a  fool-^ 
A  wife  whom  nothing  can  console." 

IV. 

"  Ye  little  birds,  oh  hear!  as  ye  fly 
My  own  dear  native  village  by— ^ 
Ye  go  thither,  and  ye  are  glad, 
I  may  not,  and  I  am  sad — 
My  fond  remembrance,  I  pray  ye,  bear 
To  all  whom  I  love,  the  maidens  there— 
To  the  gentle  mother  who  did  me  bear» 
The  father  that  brought  me  up  with  care ; 
The  gentle  mother,  my  birth  that  blest. 
And  he  that  baptized  me,  the  good  old  priest. 
Give  to  them  all  my  kind  adieu, 
And  tell  my  brother  I  pardon  him  too." 

V. 

Two  or  three  months  were  hardly  fled. 
The  quiet  house  was  all  abed-^ 

Was 
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Was  all  abed,  and  slumbered  light ; 
It  wa8  about  the  hour  of  dead  midnight — 
Within  nor  without  the  slightest  noise — 
There  was  heard  at  the  door  a  gentle  voice : — 
"  My  father,  my  mother,  for  me  be  said 
(For  God's  dear  love)  the  prayers  of  the  dead ; 
And  pray  ye,  and  mourning-weeds  put  on ; 
For  your  daughter  to  her  grave  is  gone." 

The  following  is  the  Breton  '  Lenore ' — as  our  readers  will 
perceive,  of  a  far  less  terrific  caste  than  the  German,  so  well 
known  by  Burger's  version.  In  its  various  forms  this  is  one  of 
the  most  universal  legends ;  it  is  found  in  modern  Greecei  and 
has  been  translated  by  M.  Fauriel, — and  here  we  find  it  at  the 
western  extremity  of  Europe. 

THE  FOSTER-BROTHER. 

Of  all  the  maids  of  gentle  birth,  no  fairer  maid  was  found 
Thau  Gwennola,  at  eighteen  years,  in  all  the  country  round. 
Her  sire,  her  mother,  both  were  dead,  and  her  dear  sisters  twain, 
And  all  her  kindred  too :  alone  her  step-dame  did  remain. 

'Twas  pitiful  to  see  her  there,  weeping  and  desolate. 
So  gentle,  and  so  beautiful,  before  the  old  hall-gate. 
To  see  her  foster-brother's  bark,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  main — 
Her  only  comfort  now  on  earth — long  had  she  watched  in  vain. 
To  see  her  foster-brother's  bark,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  main — 
Six  years  had  passed  since  he  had  gone,  nor  home  returned  again. 

*'  Out  of  my  sight,  I  say,  away,  to  feed  the  flocks  begone; 
I  do  not  feed  thee  here  to  sit,  in  careless  idlesse  lone." 
Two  hours,  three  hours,  ere  dawn  of  day,  she  woke  that  maid  forlorn, 
To  light  the  fire  and  sweep  the  house,  on  the  chill  winter  mom. 
At  the  fountain  of  the  fairies  then,  to  draw  the  water  cold. 
With  a  little  pail  all  full  of  holes,  and  a  crazy  bucket  old. 

The  night  was  dark — the  crystal  pool  was  troubled  by  the  steed 
Of  a  gallant  cavalier,  from  Nantes,  returning  in  his  speed. 
*'  And  a  health  to  thee,  my  pretty  maid :  art  thou  betrothed,  I  pray  ?  " 
She  answered,  like  a  silly  child,  "  In  sooth  I  cannot  say." 
**  Art  thou  betrothed?  oh  answer  me!  my  question  I  repeat.*' 
"  With  all  due  reverence,  noble  sir,  betrothed  I  am  not  yet.** 
"  Here  take  thou  then  my  ring  of  gold,  and  to  your  stepdame  say, 
You  are  betrothed  to  a  cavalier  that  rode  to  Nantes  away. 
Yonder  has  been  a  gallant  fight ;  his  squire  in  the  combat  died ; 
And  he  himself  by  a  sword-thrust  was  wounded  in  the  side. 
On  the  third  day  after  the  third  week,  right  gaily  will  he  ride, 
And  down  to  the  manor-hall  will  come  to  seek  his  plighted  bride." 

And  home  she  ran  to  the  house,  and  look'd  at  the  bright  gold  ring  she 
bore: 
'Twas  the  ring  that  on  his  hand,  of  old,  her  foster-brother  wore. 

II.  And 
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II. 

And  one  and  two  and  three  long  weeks  had  slowly,  slowly  fled. 
And  yet  that  youthful  cavalier  returned  not  as  he  said. 

•'  You  must  marry  you  now,  ray  daughter,  long  have  I  thoogfat  of  it ; 
I've  chosen  a  husband  for  thee,  a  husband  meet  and  fit." 

"  With  all  respect,  my  mother-in-law,  I  may  not  wed,  I  trow. 
No  husband  but  my  foster-brother ;  he  is  returned  but  now. 
He  has  given  me  here  a  spousal  ring  of  gold,  and  he  will  come 
Gaily  and  soon  to  seek  me  here,  his  bride  to  carry  home." 

**  Now  hold  your  idle  tongue,  if  you  please,  with  your  wedding-ring 
of  gold, 
Or  with  a  stick  I'll  teach  thee  soon  to  speak  as  thou  art  told. 
Whether  ye  will,  or  will  ye  not,  for  your  husband  you  shall  take 
The  young  groom  of  our  stable  here,  Jobik  Alliadek." 

**  Jobik  I  alas  what  wretchedness !  I  never  shall  survive  I 
My  mother !  my  poor  mother  !  oh,  if  thou  wert  now  alive." 

"  Go,  weep  out  there  in  the  court-yard ;  weep  as  long  as  you  will. 
And  make  wry  faces  :  in  three  days  you  shall  be  married  still ! " 

III. 

'Twas  about  this  time  the  sexton  old,  and  in  his  hand  his  bell, 
Was  going  all  the  country  round,  chiming  the  funeral  knell : 

"  Pray  for  the  soul  of  him  that  was  a  gallant  cavalier ; 
While  he  lived  a  man  of  worth  renown'd ;  a  knight  that  knew  not  fear; 
Mortally  wounded  by  the  thrust  of  a  sword  upon  his  side. 
In  a  dreadful  battle  on  yon  plain,  down  beyond  Nantes,  he  died ; 
And  lo-morrow  about  the  sunset — there  in  his  state  he  lies — 
We  shall  bear  him  then  to  the  White  Church  for  his  holy  obsequies — 
From  the  bridal  ye  are  early  back." — **  We  are  early  back ;  'twere  best; 
Though  the  bridal  is  not  over  yet,  nor  the  bridal  evening  feast. 
My  pity  I  could  not  restrain  at  that  sad  but  lovely  bride. 
Nor  disgust  at  that  cow-keeping  groom,  that  was  standing  at  her  side. 
Around  that  poor  young  maiden  there,  that  wept  with  all  her  soul. 
All  wept :  the  good  old  rector's  self  his  tears  could  not  control. 
This  morning  in  the  parish  church  was  none  but  wept,  not  one ; 
The  young  and  old,  they  wept  alike,  save  that  step-dame  alone. 
The  louder  the  minstrels  to  the  hall-door  sounded  their  bells  of  glee,     . 
The  more  we  strove  to  comfort  her,  the  more  heart-broken  was  she. 
To  the  banquet  table  they  led  her  up ;  to  the  seat  of  honour  led  ; 
Not  a  cup  of  water  did  she  drink,  nor  taste  a  morsel  of  bread ; 
And  as  they  went  to  undress  her  then,  and  put  her  in  her  bed. 
From  her  finger  she  threw  the  ring,  tore  the  garland  from  her  head. 
And  with  her  hair  dishevell'd,  loose,  from  the  mansion  she  hatli  flown. 
Whither  for  refuge  she  has  fled,  no  mortal  yet  has  known." 

IV. 

The  lights  were  all  out  in  the  manor  hall,  and  each  to  rest  was  gone ; 
In  another  village  at  the  fann  was  that  poor  maid  alone. 
/;  "  Wbo'a 
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"  Who's  there  ?"— *'  'Tis  Nola,  it  is  I ;  thy  foster-brother's  here." 
"  And  is  it  thou  ?    In  sooth  it  is,  ray  foster-brother  dear!" 

And  out  she  nish'd;  on  thewhite  steed  with  all  her  speed  she  sprung. 
And  round  her  foster-brother's  waist  her  soft  right  arm  she  flung. 

*'0h  Grod,  how  fast,  how  fast  we  ride !  sure  a  hundred  leagues  are  o'er : 
How  happy  am  I  with  thee,  my  love !  I  was  ne*er  so  happy  before. 
Is  it  still  so  far  to  thy  mother's  house?    I  would  the  way  were  done." 

"  My  dearest  sister,  hold  me  fast,  we  shall  be  there  full  soon." 
The  owls  before  them  fled  away,  and  hooted  as  they  pass'd  ; 
They  startled  all  the  forest  beasts  with  the  trampling  of  their  haste. 

*•  How  fleet  is  thy  gallant  courser;  how  glitters  thine  armour  bright ! 
How  tall,  my  brother,  art  thou  grown ;  much  taller  seems  thine  height. 
How  beautiful  I  find  thee»  dear !    Still  are  we  far  from  home  ?" 

"  Oh,  hold  me  fast,  my  sister ;  soon  to  our  journey's  end  we  come." 

"  Thy  heart,  my  brother  I  frozen  it  seems,  and  chilly  damp  thy  hair ; 
Thy  heart  and  hand  are  both  like  ice ;  thou'rt  very  cold,  I  fear." 

"  Oh  hold  me  fast,  my  sister,  still ;  now,  now  we  are  very  nigh ; 
Now,  hear  ye  not  the  minstrels  shrill — our  bridal  melody  ?" 

He  scarce  had  ended  speaking,  when  all  at  once  the  steed 
Stopped,  with  his  limbs  all  shivering,  and  loud  and  fierce  he  neighed ; 
And  they  were  there  in  a  fair  isle,  with  gay  troops  dancing  round ; 
Youths  and  maidens  hand  in  hand  with  spring  and  graceful  bound ; 
And  all  around  with  golden  fruit  rose  many  a  tall  green  tree, 
While  the  sun  behind  the  mountain  tops  rose  up  in  majesty. 
And  here  there  wound  a  fountain  small  of  crystal  without  stain  ; 
And  the  spirits  of  men  as  they  drank  of  it  came  back  to  life  again  : 
And  among  them  was  Gwennola's  mother,  and  Gwennola's  sister  fair; 
And  all  day  long  was  joy  and  song,  and  merry-making  there. 

We  turn  to  one  of  several  tales  of  unhappy  love — very  different 
indeed,  in  their  tone  and  in  their  incidents — of  maidens  with 
youths  destined  to  a  life  of  celibacy.  We  must  acknowledge  that 
we  wish  Jannik  Flecher  had  been  Genevieve's  first  love ;  but  we 
cannot  suppress  her  naive  confession  at  the  close  of  the  second 
part : — 

Genevieve  of  Rustefan. 

I. 

When  young  Jannik  his  sheep  to  the  pasture  brought. 
Of  being  a  priest  he  little  thought. 
"  Priest  or  monk  will  I  be  ne'er, 
I've  set  my  heart  on  a  maiden  fair." 
Thus  his  mother  one  day  began : 
**  Thou'rt  but  a  simpleton,  my  son  Jann ; 
Leave  the  sheep ;  'tis  time  that  thou 
Should  go  to  the  school  at  Kemper  now. 
To  be  a  priest  you  must  study  there. 
And  bid  adieu  to  the  maidens  fair." 

II.  In 
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II. 
In  all  that  land  of  the  maidens  fair. 
With  Naour't  daughter!  might  none  compare. 
Lord  Naour's  daughters,  with  loveliest  grace. 
Lifted  their  heads  in  the  market-place ; 
Among  the  other  maids  they  shone 
As  among  the  stars  the  summer  moon. 
Each  on  her  palfrey  white  was  seen. 
As  they  rode  to  the  Pardon  at  Pontaren. 
As  to  Pontaven  to  the  Pardon  they  rode. 
The  pavement  rang  where  their  palfreys  trode. 
Her  kirtle  each  of  green  silk  had  on ; 
Round  their  necks  the  golden  chainlets' shone. 
The  youngest  was  loveliest  far  of  these  ; 
'Twas  said  she  loved  Jannik  of  Kemhleia. 
**  To  me  four  clerks  their  true  love  swore ; 
And  priests  they  have  hecome  all  four. 
Thou  the  last,  J  annik  Flecher,  art ; 
And  thou,  alas !  wilt  break  my  heart.'' 

iif. 
As  his  Orders  Jann  Flecher  went  to  receive, 
On  her  threshold  sat  sweet  Genevieve  : 
Upon  the  threshold,  before  the  gate, 
Broidering  the  fine  lace  she  sate : 
Fine  lace  with  threads  of  silver  white. 
Meet  to  cover  a  chalice  bright. 
^*  Jannik  Flecher,  for  my  dear  sake. 
The  holy  Orders,  Oh  do  not  take ! 
To  the  holy  Orders  Oh  do  not  haste ! 
By  the  hours  we  two  have  together  peas'd!'* 

*'  Alas,  turn  back  I  may  not  now ; 
They  will  say  I  have  broken  my  solemn  tow." 

^^  And  are  they  no  more  remembered. 
The  sweet  words  we  two  have  together  said  ? 
The  ring  of  gold — lost  can  it  be. 
That  at  the  dance  I  gave  to  thee?" 

*'  That  I've  lost  that  ring  I  dare  not  say ; 
'Tis  God  hath  taken  that  ring  away." 

'*  Come  back,  Jannik  Flecher,  ere  yet  too  late. 
And  I  will  give  thee  my  whole  estate. 
Jannik,  come  back ;  to  thy  vows  be  true ; 
I'll  follow  thee  all  die  wide  world  through. 
My  feet  in  the  wooden  shoes  I  will  hide, 
And  labour  in  the  fields  by  thy  side. 
If  thou  wilt  not  listen  to  my  prayer, 
The  Extreme  Unction,  beseech  thee,  prepare.** 

"  Alas,  I  may  not  turn  back  again, 
I  am  bound  to  Grod  by  a  holy  chain ; 
'Tis  the  hand  of  God  that  holds  me  so ; 
To  the  holy  Orders  I  must  go."  iv.  Two 
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IV. 

Two  years  are  paes'd ;  from  Kemper  one  day 
Returning,  Jannik  pass'd  that  way. 
"  Joy  to  thee,  lord  of  Rust^fan  hall, 
And  joy  to  thine,  both  great  and  small. 
Be  joy  and  peace  to  thee  and  thine  ; 
More,  alas,  than  can  e'er  be  mine ! 
I  beseech  ye  all  to  the  church  to  pass, 
When  I  consecrate  first  the  holy  mass.*' 
"  Yes,  thy  first  mass  attend  will  we ; 
And  the  first  offering  mine  shall  be : 
Twenty  crowns  will  I  offer  then, 
And  thy  god-mother,  the  good  lady,  ten. 
Twenty  crowns  will  I  offer  at  least. 
To  do  thee  honour,  thou  young  priest." 

V. 

As  by  Penn-al-Lenn  I  did  pass, 

Going  to  the  holy  mass, 

I  saw  a  crowd  run  to  and  fro. 

Some  in  terror,  some  in  woe. 

"  Good  old  Mother,  tell  me,  I  pray, 

The  holy  mass,  is  it  over  to-day?  " 

"In  sooth  the  holy  mass  is  begun. 

But  it  ceased  full  long  e'er  it  was  done. 

The  young  priest  could  not  read  it  all. 

For  the  tears  that  at  Genevieve's  sight  'gan  fall. 

The  three  great  missals  all  were  wet 

With  the  tears  from  his  eyes  that  were  streaming  yet. 

And  she  ran  forward,  that  young  maid. 

At  the  knees  of  the  priest  was  prostrate  laid. 

'^  Oh  pause,  in  the  name  of  God,  oh  pause. 

Thou  of  my  death  art  the  only  cause." 

VI. 

Jann  Flecher  became  a  rector  soon, 
Rector  of  the  town  of  Nizon  ; 
And  I  that  have  this  ballad  made, 
Ofttimes  have  seen  him  weeping  sad  ; 
Ofltimes  to  weep  I  have  seen  him  come, 
Alone  upon  sweet  Grenevieve's  tomb. 

Not  only  the  long  jealousies  but  the  actual  hostilities  between 
Bretagne  and  France^  when  the  ancient  Celtic  province  was  strug- 
gling to  maintain  her  independence,  would  of  course  be  fruitful 
subjects  of  inspiration  with  the  Breton  poets.  One  of  the  heroes 
of  this  warfare  was  Fontenelle,  the  Leaguer^  a  distinguished 
partisan  in  the  insurrection  against  Louis  XII.,  which  took  place 
after  the  death  of  the  Duchess  Ann.  The  traditions  even  of  Brit- 
tany represent  Fontenelle  as  an  atrocious  savage.     M.  Souvestre 
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mentions  a  still  living  tradition  at  Beaumanoir,  that  he  used  to 
bathe  his  feet  in  the  blood  of  young  girls^  whom  he  had  ripped 
open  for  that  purpose  (vol.  i.  p.  204).  He  appears,  however,  in  a 
more  amiable  light  in  the  popular  ballad ;  for  although  he  does 
carry  off  the  heiress  by  main  force,  yet  after  marriage  he  has 
kindled  the  feelings  of  the  most  ardent  attachment  in  her  heart 
We  should  not  do  justice  to  Miss  Costello  if  we  did  not  give  this 
as  a  second  and  favourable  specimen  of  her  powers : — 


FONTENELLE. 

Dialect  of  Treguier. 


Foutanellaii  a  barrez  Prad 
Bravau  map  a  whUkaz  dilad,  &c. 

I. 

*  Of  all  the  youths  that  ever  threw 

A  mantle  o^er  his  shoulders  wide, 
The  boldest  that  broad  Comouaille  knew 
Was  Fontenelle,  her  flower  and  pride ; 
And  he  has  ridden  to  Mes-ar-nou 
To  fetch  an  heiress  for  his  bride ; 
That  little  heiress  gay  and  free 
Who  plays  beside  her  nurse's  knee. 

"  Pretty  heiress,  tell  me,  pray, 

Why  you  wander  from  your  bower?" 
**  I  am  in  the  moat  to  play, 

And  I  gather  ev'ry  flower — 
Every  flower  that  grows]^the  best 
For  my  foster-brother's  breast 
For  that  gentle  brother  dear 

I  have  robb'd  each  summer  dell, — 
But  I  dare  not  linger  here, 

Lest  I  meet  with  Fontenelle.*' — 

**  Nay  now,  pretty  heiress, — ^hold, 

Know*st  thou  Fontenelle  by  sight?" — 

"  No,  but  I  have  heard  it  told 
He  is  flerce  and  fell  as  night ; 

And  I  hear  my  nurses  say 

That  he  steals  young  maids  away ! 

Ay !  and  more  than  all  the  rest, 

That  he  loves  an  heiress  best." 

In  his  arms  he  takes  the  child, 
With  caresses  sweet  and  mild ; 
Places  on  the  croupe  his  prize, 
And  to  far  St.  Malo  hies. 

In  St.  Malo's  convent  long 
Dwelt  that  heiress,  free  from  wrong. 
And  her  fourteenth  summer  past^ 
He  has  claim'd  her  hand  at  last. 


II. 


Loudly  peals  the  castle  bell, 
For  to^y  is  bora  an  heir, 

Like  his  father  Fontenelle, 
like  his  heiress-mother  &ir. 


Tidings  are  from  Paris  come. 
He  must  leave  his  child  and  home : 
*'  News  that  br^lSk  of  no  delay. 
Draw  me  from  thy  arms  away.'* 

"  Fontenelle! — oh!  do  not  go, 
Fatal  will  thy  journey  be ; 

If,  alas!  thou  leave  me  so. 
Thy  return  I  ne'er  shall  see. 

Send  a  messenger  with  speed. 

And  for  gold  he  shall  not  need." 

"Weep  not,  dearest,  wherefore  fearf 

I  shall  soon  return  with  joy ; 
While  I  stay  be  light  of  cheer, 
Tend  with  care  our  darling  boy." 

As  he  passed  the  gate  he  said 
To  the  grooms  and  pages  there, 

"  Keep  your  mistress  safe  from  dread ; 
Guard  my  infant  son  with  care ; 

And  a  banner  rich  and  flne 

Shall  adorn  Our  Lady's  shrine ; 

Vestments  new,  bedeck' d  with  gold, 

Shall  her  holy  form  enfold. 

If,  returning,  Fontenelle 

Find  his  heir  and  lady  well/^ 


III. 


Tidings 


"  King  ajid  queen,  and  nobles  gay, 
Greetmg  I  am  come  to  pay.** 
"  Fontenelle  is  welcome  here. 
He  shall  find  no  sorry  cheer : 
We  have  sought  thee  long  in  vain. 
And  thou  go*st  not  hence  again  !** 

"  Nay,  sir  King,  my  will  is  free. 
Or  to  go  or  to  stay  with  thee ! 
Bid  tt^m  saddle  straight  my  steed. 
Further  words  it  shall  not  need." 

"  Hold ! — thy  castle  is  too  far. 
And  the  way  is  all  too  long ; 

Thou  shalt  sleep  where  bolt  ud  bar 
Keep  my  chambers  last  and  \ 

Chains  my  palace  can  allow 

For  a  friend  so  true  as  tiiou!'* 

"  Go,  my  page,  be  tore  and  fiat; 

Haste  to  Koad-e-laa  md  aajy 
'  Gentle  heiress,  thou  must  cast 

All  thy  lace  and  silk  sway; 
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Silks  and  lace,  and  jewels  all, 

Braider *d  robes  of  gems  and  gold, 
For  thy  husband  is  in  thrall, 

And  his  days  are  well-nigh  told/ 
Bring  a  shirt  my  limbs  to  fold, 
And  a  sheet  my  corse  to  hold ; 
Let  the  shirt  be  white  to  view, 
And  the  sheet  of  linen  new, 
And  a  dish,  with  gilding  chased — 
AV'here  my  head  will  soon  be  placed ! 
And  these  ringlets  of  my  hair 
To  my  castle's  portal  bear. 
Put  them  where  the  pious  few. 

As  they  pass  to  mass,  may  say — 
*  Virgin  Mother!  pure  and  true, 

Give  the  marquis  grace  to-day!'  " 
"  Take  those  tresses,  part  or  whole, 

But  a  salver  is  not  meet. 
For  the  traitor's  head  shall  roll 

For  a  plaything  in  tlie  street !" 

Tlic  little  page,  all  sorrow,  hied. 

And  when  to  Koad-e-lan  he  came, 
"  (iood  clieer,  fair  lady,  liail  !*'  he  cried  : 

"  Oh,  would  my  master  had  the  same ! 
He  asks  from  thee  a  shirt  alone, 

His  slaughtered  body  to  enfold, 
A  sheet  to  wrap  his  limbs  of  stone, 

A  gold^i  dish  his  head  to  hold  !'* 


IV. 

In  Paris,  men  bewilder'd  stand ; 

The  people  all  are  crowding  fast ; 
A  lady  fVom  a  distant  land 

Rides  along  the  streets  in  haste. 
Koad-e-lan's  fair  heiress  came 

In  a  robe  of  green  so  bright — 
(Ah !  if  I  the  truth  should  name. 

Black  would  be  her  robe  as  night!) 
"  Sire !"  she  cried,  "  for  mercy  hear! 

Give,  oh  give  my  husband  back !" — 
"  Lady,  dry  the  fruitless  tear, 

He  has  perish'd  on  tlie  rack  !'* 

If  thou  to  Koad-e-lan  should'st  come. 

Thy  heart  with  sorrow  would  o'erflow. 
To  look  on  that  deserted  home, 

Where  now  the  tall  rank  nettles  grow. 
To  see  no  fire  upon  the  hearth, 
To  hear  no  sound  of  joy  or  mirth : 
From  floor  to  floor,  from  room  to  room. 
All  wrapt  in  misery  and  gloom ; 
The  seats,  the  bowers — deserted  all. 
And  green  weeds  springing  in  the  hall. 
The  world  all  bright,  and  gay,  and  fair, 
But  death  and  desolation  there! 
While  at  the  gate  the  poor  attend, 

And  bitter  tears  of  anguish  shed : 
^^  Alas !  our  mistress  and  our  friend ! 

The  mother  of  the  poor  is  dead !"  ' 


But  the  Gwerzonnou,  or  Historic  Ballads,  though  by  far  the 
most  interesting  and  translateable  portion  of  the  Breton  poetry, 
form  but  a  small  part  of  its  wealth.  They  have  much  religious 
poetry,  hymns,  and  legends  of  local  saints.  There  are  two  very 
singular  pieces,  '  Hell,*  and  *  Paradise,'  both  in  Villemarque's 
and  M.  Souvestre's  collections.  The  wildest  Franciscan  in  the 
middle  ages,  or  the  fiercest  Ranter  of  our  own  day,  might  here 
find  images  which  would  put  to  shame  his  darkest  conceptions. 
Dante  himself  is  almost  gentle  in  comparison.  *  Fire  above  your 
head — fire  all  around  you— you  are  hungry?  Eat  the  fire! 
You  are  thirsty?  Drink  hot  rivers  of  brimstone  or  molten 
iron !  .  .  .  .  You  will  feel  your  flesh  become  red-hot  coal,  and  yet 
you  will  live.' — Souvestre,  vol.  ii.  p.  188. 

The  Legends  of  the  Saints  are  told  with  the  most  lively  and  un- 
doubting  faith,  and  sometimes  with  very  touching  incidents.  These 
banls  are  very  fond,  in  the  true  spirit  of  popular  poetry,  of  turn- 
ing any  domestic  incident,  any  tragedy  of  real  life,  murder,  infanti- 
cide, or  any  other  dark  crime  or  severe  affliction,  into  a  few  homely 
stanzas,  which  have  all  the  force  and  striking  e£fect  of  truth.  We 
have  already  mentioned  the  Sones,  their  Love  Elegies^  but  be- 
sides these  they  have  a  vast  number  of  amatory  songs  and  ditties 
of  ev^ry  description.     The  following  seems  to  be  particularly  ad- 
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mired  :  it  sounds  like  a  kind  of  remonstrance  against  the  youths 
of  family  for  seeking  pleasures^  and  perhaps  forming  attachments, 
beyond  the  bounds  of  their  native  land  : — 

*  The  Swallows. 
*  Quietly  winds  the  pathway  small 
To  our  village  from  the  manor-hall ; 
And  hy  that  pathway  side  is  seen 
A  bush  of  blooming  hawthorn  green ; 
The  many  flowers  that  thorn  upon 
Please  well  the  lord  of  the  manor's  son. 

Oh,  that  I  a  hawthorn  flower  might  be. 
That  his  white  hand  might  gather  me, — 
Gather  me  with  a  touch  so  light 
Of  his  hand,  as  the  flowers  of  the  hawthorn,  white. 
Oh,  that  I  a  hawthorn  flower  might  be, 
That  on  his  heart  he  might  place  me. 

Ever,  alas !  at  winter  fall 
He  leaves  us  and  the  manor-hall. 
Away  to  France  he  is  off  so  light, 
Just  with  the  swallow  taking  his  flight. 
But  when  we  see  the  sweet  spring  come, 
Him  too  we  see  returning  home. 
When  in  the  fields  the  blue-bells  blow, 
And  the  grass  in  the  meads  begins  to  grow  ; 
When  the  chaffinch  flutters  on  the  wing. 
And  the  little  linnets  sweetly  sing. 
He  comes  for  the  Easter  festival 
For  the  Pardon  to  the  manor-hall. 

Oh,  how  I  wish  that  we  had  here 
Flowers  and  festivals  all  the  year  ! 
Oh  how  I  wish  that  ever  were 
The  swallows  fluttering  in  the  air. 
Over  our  chimneys  every  day. 
And  never  taking  wing  away !' 

The  Breton  poets  have  not  been  without  their  kmger  and 
more  sustained  flights.  M .  Souvestre  gives  an  interesting  ab- 
stract of  the  '  Adventures  of  a  young  Breton,*  a  poem  of  consi- 
derable length,  and  the  most  complete  development  of  the  struggle 
of  a  young  cloarec  between  the  conflicting  feelings  of  earthly 
passion,  and  the  call  to  his  sacred  profe88i<Hi.  There  are  parts 
encumbered  with  all  the  classical  j>edantry^  and  ev^  the  heathen 
mythology,  of  a  young  student ;  parts  which,  if  we  may  judge 
from  M.  Souvestre's  abstract,  show  a  depth  of  passion  and  a 
power  of  conception  of  no  ordinary  poetic  merit.  After  a  loDg 
inward  struggle,  the  beauty,  the  fidelity,  and  the  ardent  love  of 
the  young  maiden,  are  too  strong  for  his  holier  aspiratioos.  The 
marriage^  and  of  course  the  abandonment  of  Us  mor^  sacred 
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avocation^  is  agreed  upon.  He  is  arrestee!  by  the  voice  of  God 
himself.  He  hears  the  voice  of  an  invisible  Being  murmuring 
above  him  the  awful  lines : — 

*'  Quid  quietem  quseris, 
Cum  ad  laborem  natus  sis  V 

He  stands  awestruck  ;  the  blood  freezes  in  his  veins.  The  verse 
proceeds,  in  the  language  of  the  Breviary  : — 

*"  Hunc  mundum  miserum  relinque, 
Hunc  mundum  miserum  relinque.' 

It  is  curious  to  observe  in  this,  as  in  a  subsequent  passage,  the 
use  which  is  made  of  the  impressive  hymns  of  the  church,  with 
which  the  whole  population,  especially  the  cloarccs,  appear  com- 
pletely familiar.  If  these  poems  had  been  known  before,  Goethe 
might  have  been  suspected  of  taking  a  hint  for  that  sublime  scene 
in  *  Faust,'  where  Margaret  hears  the  Easter  hymn. 

M.  Souvestre  mentions  likewise  a  modem  unpublished  poem 
on  the  French  Revolution.  If  the  inspiration  of  that  poem 
is  in  harmony  with  the  beautiful  anecdote  which  he  gives  of 
those  fearful  times,  it  would  be  full  of  interest.  '  I  will  have  all 
your  steeples  pulled  down'  (said  that  same  Jean  Bon  St.  Andre, 
immortalised  in  Canning's  anti- Jacobin  poem,  to  a  peasant),  'that 
you  may  no  longer  have  any  objects  by  which  you  may  be  put  in 
mind  of  your  old  superstitions/  '  You  cannot  help  leaving  us  the 
stars,'  said  the  peasant ;  '  and  we  can  see  them  farther  off  than 
our  steeples.' 

But  the  most  singular  part  of  Breton  literature  is  their  drama. 
Not,  indeed,  that  any  of  the  extant  pieces  have  much  pretension 
to  antiquity ;  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  the  historical  bal- 
lads, the  tragedies  bear  the  manifest  impress  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  or  of  still  later  times.  In  '  Count  William  of  Poitou/ 
the  young  female  demoniac  who  is  exorcised  by  St.  Bernard,  in- 
vokes the  aid  of  Luther  and  Calvin  as  well  as  of  Satan ;  and 
there  are  many  other  indications  of  comparatively  modern  com- 
position. Theatricals  in  Brittany,  as  everywhere  else,  are  on  the 
wane ;  Mr.  TroUope  was  present  at  an  exhibition  of  this  kind, 
in  which  the  Breton  Thespis  was  announced,  '  Plaustris  vexisse 
poemata.'  But  to  a  recent  period  every  Breton  town  was  familiar 
with  these  legitimate  representatives  of  the  ancient  Mysteries — 
in  which — amid  the  wildest  chaos  of  mythology,  chronology, 
geography,  and  costume — were  struck  out  some  of  those  bold 
and  rude,  but  still  truly  poetic  conceptions,  those  effective  situar 
tions  and  incidents,  which  characterise  the  early  drama  of  all 
countries.  In  their  profoundly  Roman  Catholic  inspiration  these 
works  most  resemble  the  religious  plays  and  Autos  of  Spain ;  suc{i 
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as  the  Spanish  theatre  might  have  exhibited  if  it  had  nerer  had  a 
Lope  or  a  Calderon.  Some  of  these  tragedies^  as  it  appears^  have 
been  printed,  but  are  extremely  rare ;  and  we  would  be  under- 
stood as  professing  to  know  nothing  of  them  but  from  the  work  of 
M.  Souvestre.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  third  volume  of  the 
*  Derniers  Bretons  *  (not  a  very  copious  one,  indeed,  for  M.  Sou- 
vestre and  his  publisher  seem  no  slight  proficients  in  the  delicate 
art  of  book- making)  is  occupied  by  abstracts  of  the  most  remarkable 
among  these  dramas.  There  is,  in  fact,  the  genuine  Mystery,  but 
the  Mystery  of  an  age  at  once  coarse  and  profligate.  In  that  of 
'  Jacob,'  we  have  a  scene  between  Joseph  and  Potiphar's  wife,  in 
which  the  allusions  to  dress,  habits,  and  manners,  are  of  the  age 
of  Catherine  de  Medicis.  Everything,  observes  M.  Souvestre,  is 
of  that  period,  except  the  chastity  of  Joseph  !  M.  Souvestre 
makes  the  following  observations  on  the  Breton  art  of  dramatic 
poetry ;  we  leave  it,  as  a  specimen  of  his  manner,  in  the  original 
language. 

*  Rien  de  plus  simple  que  cette  po^tique.  Toutes  scs  regies  peuvent 
se  r^duire  a  une  seule :  mettre  les  fails  en  action  et  en  passer  ie  mains 
possible.  Du  reste,  ni  unite  de  heu,  ni  unitt^  de  temps.  D'une 
scene  k  I'autre,  vous  passez  de  Poitou  en  Turquie,  de  Paris  dans  I'Asie 
Mineure,  et  le  drame  contient  parfois  I'histoire  de  trois  gffnt^rations. 
L'unitt^  d'int<^r^ts,  au  contraire,  est  toujours  scrupideusement  resjiecUfe : 
on  peut  mfime  dire  que  robservation  de  cette  regie  est  porttte  jusqu'^ 
I'exagt^ration  dans  les  drames  Bretons.  Tous  les  personnages  se  groupent 
confus^ment  et  sans  valeur  individuelle  autour  d'une  figure  unique  plnt^t 
que  principale.  Tout  cela  se  comprend.  L'unite  d'int^rfit  est  unc 
i^v^lation  d'instinct,  bien  plus  qu'une  doctrine  Aristotc^lique.  Nulle 
part  elle  n*a  dd  6tre  plus  scrupuleusement  r^v^t^e  que  dans  les  lituf- 
ratures  naissantes  et  chez  les  peuples  primitifs.  lA  en  effet  elle  dut 
6tre  ntJcessitt^,  et  pour  le  poete  encore  trop  inhabile  pour  suivre .  k  h 
fois  plusieurs  penst^es,  et  pour  la  foule  trop  peu  intelhgente  pour  partager 
en  mSme  temps  son  attention  sur  plusieurs  personnages.  Ce  n'est  que 
plus  tard  lorsque  Tart  s'est  assoupli  par  Tusage,  lorsque  le  peuple,  plus 
prompt  d*intelligence,  s'est  fait  devineur  et  blas^,  qu'il  a  fallu  omer  cette 
nudit^  grossi^re,  eucadrer  I'egoTste  et  fatigante  personualitt^  du  drama, 
la  dt^guiser  sous  les  accessoires  brillans,  et  reposer  du  h^ros  par  I'int^r^t 
jett!  sur  ceux  qui  I'entourent.  L'unittI  est  alors  devenue  preSminence 
dhine  sevle  penske  sur  les  autres ;  et  non  I'ant^antissement  de  toutes 
au  profit  d'une  seule.  L'art  a  M  le  groupe  harmonieux  dc  Laocoon, 
au  lieu  de  la  solitaire  et  monotone  statue  de  Memnon.' — t.  iii.  p.  18,  9. 

Much  of  this  is  clever  and  just,  but  the  illustration  is  not  quite «) 
happy,  for  the  Memnon,  we  suspect,  was  but  one  of  a  vast  gigantic 
group. 

The  three,  which  M.  Souvestre  selects  from  the  ten  or  twelve 
Celtic  dramas,  are  Saint  William,  Count  of  Poitou,  the  *  Quatre 
Fils  d'Aymon/  and  Saint  Triffine. 
^  The 
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The  chief  Breton  Poets,  according  to  M.  Souvestre,  are  cow- 
herds^ country  tailors,  students,  and  poor  clerks.  M.  Souvestre 
allows  his  own  fancy  to  run  riot  as  to  the  author  of  Count  Wil- 
liam of  Poitou,  of  whom,  be  it  known^  there  is  not  the  slightest 
evidence  or  tradition.  But  the  particularity  of  the  whole  is  curi- 
ous and  interesting  as  a  sketch  of  Breton  life,  though  not  of  the 
individual  author. 

'  Ce  fut  sans  douie  I  dans  quelque  bourgade  isol^e  du  L^onais,  pendant 
une  de  ces  longues  veilWes  d'hiver  qui  se  prolongent  devant  les  feux  de 
bniy^re,  qu'un  cloarec  malade,  revenu  au  foyer  natal  et  tourmentant  sa 
penst5e  dans  le  calme  d'une  meditation  fi^vreuse,  con9ut  ce  drame  de 
Saint  Guillaume  Comte  de  Poitou.  EnlevtJ  subitement  aux  iStudes 
arides,  dtlmaillottt^  des  rfegles  de  son  Depauthe^  il  sentit  peut-fttre  tout-a- 
coup  son  imagination  prendre  des  ailes.  Pench^  pr^s  de  I'&tre,  et  tout  en 
ecoutant  le  gr^sillement  de  la  flamme,  le  rouet  de  sa  mere,  et  la  voix 
monotone  d'une  sceur  idiote,  murmurant  quelques  hymnes  d'eglise,  il  lui 
sembla  peut-6tre  ouir  tout-a-coup  des  revt?lations  mystf^rieuses  que  des 
genies  lui  faisaient  4  Toreille.  II  crut,  au  milieu  de  la  fiimt^  de  T&tre, 
et  par  mi  ces  rumeurs  de  la  cabane  patemelle,  voir  les  t^tincelles  du  foyer 
prendre  Tapparence  de  visions  briUantes,  ses  rt^veries  intimes  revfitir 
soudainement  un  corps  et  se  mouvoir.  Alors,  ravie  en  extase,  son  ftme 
jeune  et  aspirante,  sa  pauvre  ^me  de  mendiant  et  de  serf,  se  r6va  dans  le 
corps  de  quelque  fier  seigneur,  ayant  k  lui  Tor  et  les  femmes,  et  modelant 
la  vie  k  ses  dtfsirs,  comme  le  potier  sa  terre ;  alors  il  se  figura  le  monde 
entier,  avee  toutes  ses  joies  et  ses  gloires,  abattu  k  ses  pieds  comme  un 
ennemi  k  sa  merci ;  et  ivre  de  sa  puissance  et  de  sa  richesse  imaginaires 
il  se  roula,  en  idtfe,  dans  les  jouissances  terrestres;  il  savoura  la  tyrannic, 
gouta  avec  rage  aupc^ht^,  se  satura  des  bonheurs  qui  damnent ! — jusqu'a 
ce  qu'au  milieu  de  cette  frt^nt^tique  ivresse,  nde  de  tant  de  d^sirs  si 
long-temps  comprimcb,  un  triste  tiiitement  de  la  cloche  du  village,  ou 
un  saint  verset,  psalmodie  plus  distinctement  par  sa  soeur,  vint  I'arracher 
aux  hallucinations  mondaines,  lui  parler  de  penitence,  et  le  jeter  k  deux 
genoux  sur  I'^tre,  frappant  sa  poitrine  et  confessant  ses  mauvaises 
penst^es.' 

The  Comte  de  Poitou  is  at  once,  adds  M.  Souvestre,  an  incar- 
nation of  sin  and  repentance.  It  is  one  of  those  tragedies  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  religious  drama  of  most  countries,  in  which 
every  crime  and  iniquity  is  accumulated  upon  the  head  of  some 
daring  individual,  in  order  that  he  may  become  the  object  of 
Divine  grace.  The  highest  flight  of  that  drama  is  Calderon's 
Devocion  de  la  Cruz,  the  sublime,  as  Mr.  Coleridge  said,  of  Ro- 
man-Catholic Antinomianism.  This  charge,  however,  cannot  be 
made  so  strongly  against  Count  William ;  his  long  youth  of  enor- 
mities is  balanced  by  many  years  of  the  most  austere  penance, 
and  of  fierce  trial,  through  which  he  passes  triumphant.  The 
Count  opens  the  play  with  a  long  moaologue,  in  which  he  gives 
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his  birth,  parentage,  &c. ;  he  has  spent  all  his  estate,  and  is  in 
sad  want  of  money — he  sends  to  summon  the  bishop,  the  seneschal, 
and  the  governor  of  the  city  (heaven  knows  what  city)  to  present 
him  each  with  a  large  sum  ;  on  their  refusal  he  breaks  open  the 
gates,  kills  the  governor,  but  generously  leaves  the  people  their 
lives,  they  giving  to  him  all  their  money.  The  Duke,  the  Count  s 
brother,  is  sorely  distressed,  as  a  good  Christian,  at  his  reprobate 
life,  his  rapes,  and  robberies,  and  sets  out  to  admonish  him  on 
the  error  of  his  ways,  accompanied  unhappily  by  his  beautiful 
wife.  Though  the  Duke  gives  a  great  deal  of  good  advice, 
mingled  with  Latin  quotations  of  the  highest  authority.  Count 
William  pays  more  attention  to  the  beauty  of  his  sister-in-law. 
He  seizes  her,  turns  his  brother  out  of  doors :  as  the  Duke  vainly 
appeals  to  God,  the  impious  Count  replies, — '  Malediction !  I 
renounce  God !  I  will  have  her  or  thy  life !'  M.  Souvestre  in- 
serts rather  a  striking  scene  between  the  Duchess,  after  she  has 
suffered  violence,  and  the  Count,  which  ends  in  his  turning 
her  too  out  of  doors,  in  a  fit  of  exasperation  at  her  coldness  and 
bitter  complaints. — The  next  scene  shows  uS  the  Count  as  a  war- 
rior. He  defies  the  King  of  Turkey,  who  has  subdued  the  kings 
of  Spain,  Hibernia,  Germany,  England,  Candia,  and  Normandy, 
and  at  his  defiance  invades  Poitou,  but  the  Count  is  too  much  for 
him ;  he  is  wounded,  and  his  army  dispersed.  The  Count's  next 
enemy  is  one  more  formidable.  The  Count  is  excommunicated 
by  the  Pope;  against  whom  he  raises  an  army.  This  gives 
occasion  for  some  scenes  of  bufiToonery,  with  which,  like  the 
Spanish,  the  Breton  serious  dramas  are  interlarded.  The  Count 
not  only  defeats  the  Pope,  who  appears  on  the  stage,  of  course^  in 
costume,  but  likewise  an  army  of  devils,  whom  the  King  of 
Turkey  summons  to  his  assistance. — Having  thus  arrived  at  the 
height  of  iniquity,  having  plundered  bishops,  perpetrated  incest, 
dethroned  a  Pope,  and  beat  the  devils  themselves,  the  turning 
point,  the  peripeteia  has  arrived,  and  St.  Bernard,  the  great 
religious  hero  of  the  middle  ages,  is  introduced  to  work  the  con- 
version of  the  mighty  sinner.  The  Count  of  Poitou  obeys  the 
summons  of  St.  Bernard ;  he  arrives  at  his  monastery  during  the 
time  of  divine  service — and  one  of  his  drunken  companions  pro- 
poses to  fire  the  convent  for  the  fun  of  seeing  the  monks  trnn 
up  their  robes,  like  young  girls,  to  run  away.  At  that  instant 
the  church  breaks  out  into  a  splendid  illumination,  and  the  hymn 
is  heard : — 

*  Pange  lingua  gloriosi 
Corporis  mysterium ; 
Sanguinisque  pretiosi 
Quern  in  mundi  pretium^ 

Fnictiis 
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Fnictus  ventris  generosi 
Rex  effudit  gentium.' 

The  sinful  heart  is  melted ;  he  falls  on  his  knees^  and  entreats 
the  mercy  of  God.  His  conversion^  however,  is  not  complete 
without  a  long  and  apparently  very  curious  disputation  with  St. 
Bernard,  who  throughout  preserves  his  mastery  over  the  mind  of 
the  Count,  and  at  last  completely  overawes  and  subdues  his  refrac- 
tory spirit.  The  two  last  acts  are  filled  with  the  penitence  of 
Count  William.  He  appears  again  at  St.  Bernard's  monastery 
with  a  great  troop  of  followers,  but  with  his  knees  bleeding 
from  his  genuflexions  at  the  countless  crosses  in  his  way,  and 
with  a  rosary  round  the  hilt  of  his  sword.  He  confesses  himself 
guilty  of  the  seven  capital  sins,  and  expresses  his  fear  that  God 
has  not  angels  enough  in  heaven  to  send  to  efface  his  crimes. 
St.  Bernard  commands  him  to  renounce  the  world,  to  put  on 
sackcloth,  and  retire  to  a  solitary  hermitage  in  the  desert.  But 
even  in  the  desert  he  is  not  safe.  He  is  visited  by  a  beautiful 
girl,  who  tries  him  as  St.  Antony  of  old  and  almost  all  the 
hermit  saints  of  the  calendar  were  tried.  The  next  incident, 
we  agree  with  M.  Souvestre,  is  finely  imagined.  Satan  assumes 
the  shape  of  a  warrior  of  Poitou  : — '  William  !  thy  country  is  laid 
waste ;  thy  city  is  besieged  by  the  enemy ;  if  thou  dost  not  come 
to  its  succour,  it  is  lost.'  William:  '  What,  my  city?  Cannot 
they  defend  it?  Are  not  the  walls  strong?*  The  demon:  *The 
inhabitants  are  at  the  last  extremity,  and  I  come  to  summon  thee 
to  their  succour  ere  yet  too  late.^  William :  *  To  succour  them  ! 
and  can  I  in  this  dress?  (He  rends  down  his  hermit's  dress.) 
Oh  had  I  arms,  the  siege  should  soon  be  raised.'  The  demon : 
'  Lo !  here  they  are.  I  have  them  ready.'  And  Satan  arrays 
him  in  complete  armour.  The  angel  Gabriel  appears  at  the 
instant,  and  disabuses  him.  The  drama  ends  with  the  personal 
appearance  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  whether  the  knot  is  worthy  of 
the  Dea  vindex,  we  presume  not  to  decide. 

The  'Quatre  Fils  Aymon'  seems,  with  all  deference  to  M. 
Souvestre,  to  be  but  a  noisy,  bustling  melodrama;  but  Saint 
Triffine  is  just  the  legend  which  Tieck  in  his  younger  days  might 
have  delighted  to  dramatise,  or  which  might  even  tempt  his  graver 
old  age.  It  is  a  suffering,  calumniated  wife  and  mother,  whose 
whole  life  is  a  trial,  from  the  maUce,  hatred,  and  sorcery  of 
Nervoura,  her  wicked  brother-in-law.  Her  adventures  are  not 
altogether  unlike  those  of  the  Heilige  Genoveva.  But  if  the 
reader  would  know  more  of  her  sufferings,  and  of  her  saintly 
patience,  we  must  refer  him  to  the  at  once  lively  and  learned 
pages  of  M.  Souvestre. 

Art* 
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^OM  ti  rjf  m  are  old  enoneb  to  remember  tbe  time  when  the 
^  roirtinent  of  America  was  held  to  be  not  onlj  a  newlj  dis- 
eo^ererl  but  a  recmUy  created  conntrr — some  vagiie  reiMoni  bcin^ 
llien  assiii^ed  for  such  an  hjpothesis,  not  now  worth  Botking. 
HfpairX\iin^  of  the  same  sort  has  been  hinted  at  with  regard  %o  Am- 
tralia,  lK;cause  it  is,  even  more  than  America  was,  different  in  manj 
resfiec.'ts  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  wholly  diffetent  from  the 
numerous  populous  and  luxuriant  islands  by  which  it  is  embraced 
on  the  mmhffrn  and  eastern  sides.  Of  ^1  these  islands  the  in- 
habitants were  found  in  possession  of  various  sailii^  craft  and 
boats ;  but  no  trace  of  navigation  has  been  discovered  in  all  Aus- 
tralia,— W}  wreck  nor  remnant  of  navigable  craft,  along  a  coast 
of  MTVen  or  eight  thousand  miles,  although  every  part  of  it  has 
been  visited  from  the  time  of  Dirk  Hartc^,  l6l(j,  to  the  present 
day ;  nor  is  there,  s^>  far  as  is  yet  known,  a  sii^e  native  animali 
fnmi  man  downwards,  in  the  interior,  that  can  be  traced  to  any 
other  country. 

Disonnling  all  notion  of  Australia  being  a  more  recent  creation 
than  othnr  countries,  we  were  somewhat  startled  at  an  observation 
made  to  us  hy  (^aptain  Grey  (now  Governor  of  South  Australia), 
ivliosi!  int(*Ili|c^!nco  and  experience  entitle  his  opinion  to  notice-^ 
but  indeed  tlie  same  remark  has  been  made  by  other  travellers — 
that  tlie  succession  of  ridges  and  valleys,   of  which  this   great 

country 
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country  is  composed,  conveys  the  idea  of  the  whole  country  hav- 
ing once  been  an  archipelago  of  islands.  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  the  force  which  has  been,  and  still  is  occasionally  exerted  to 
upheave  islands  and  mountains  of  some  thousand  feet  in  height, 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  has  been  wanting  here ;  no  volcanos, 
active  or  extinct,  having  been  discovered  in  Australia. 

The  great  difference  found  in  man  and  other  animals,  as  well  as 
in  the  vegetable  products  of  this  continent — for  so  we  must  call 
it — is  very  remarkable.  The  whole  race  of  human  beings  that 
inhabit  it  are  homogeneous,  or  of  one  and  the  same  variety  of  the 
species,  and  that  sufficiently  distinct  to  constitute  a  difference 
from  those  of  other  parts  of  the  world.  Nobody  has  been  able 
to  detect  the  slightest  connexion  between  their  language,  of 
which  there  are  numerous  dialects,  and  any  other  variety  of 
human  speech.  Their  shelter,  when  the  state  of  the  weather 
requires  it,  consists  in  a  simple  temporary  hut  of  reeds  or  twigs, 
of  the  form  of  a  bee-hive  cut  vertically  in  two.  With  the 
quickest  perception,  and  great  powers  of  mimicry ;  with  a  readi- 
ness to  distinguish  right  from  wrong,  they  are  found  to  have  no 
sense  of  religious  obligation;  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  a 
Supreme  Being ;  no  prayers  nor  supplications  to  any  sort  of  idol ; 
no  priests,  nor  any  kind  of  ceremonies  indicating  a  religious 
feeling.  All  the  indigenous  quadrupeds  differ  from  those  of 
other  countries  ;  no  great  maunmalia ;  but  few  small  ones,  and  all 
of  a  peculiar  nature,  as  the  kangaroo,  and  that  very  strange 
quadruped  with  a  duck*s  bill,  the  ornithorhynchus  paradoxus. 
Neither  horses,  oxen,  asses,  sheep,  nor  swine,  existed  on  any  part 
of  this  great  continent.  A  species  of  eagle,  paroquets  without 
end,  black  swans  and  white  crows,  black  crows  with  white  wings^ 
and  white  crows  with  black  ones,  black  magpies,  with  many 
other  peculiar  birds,  are  here  found ;  others,  more  common,  may 
have  traversed  the  sea  by  help  of  their  wings.  This  land  is  free 
from  beasts  of  prey,  and  nearly  so  from  venomous  reptiles. 

Fine  forests  everywhere  abound  ;  but  two-thirds  of  the  timber- 
trees  are  of  one  genus,  the  Eucalyptus,  the  species  unknown  else- 
where. There  are  trees  whose  tops  are  grass  instead  of  branches 
and  leaves,  yielding  a  fragrant  gum :  most  of  the  finest  shrubs 
are  of  the  Banksia  family,  also  peculiar  to  Australia.  The 
flowering  plants,  annual  or  perennial,  are  many  of  them  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful,  but  so  different  in  general  from  those  of 
other  regions,  that  Mr.  Robert  Brown  must  have  been  somewhat 
puzzled  to  find  names  for  so  many  new  genera.  This  country 
has  :Some  other  peculiarities.  Surrounded  by  islands,  on  which 
the  most  active  and  violent  volcanic  eruptions  are  constantly  going 
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on,  the  only  movement  of  that  class  we  have  heard  of ,  is  a  sotitary 
earthquake.  Whole  tracts  are  covered  with  sand  ;  few  rivers  of 
magnitnde,  and  most  of  them  dry  in  hot  weather;  and  occasionallj 
no  rain  falls  for  two  or  three  years  together.  Of  aome  four  mil- 
lions of  square  miles  in  the  interior  we  know  nothing.  Yahoos 
expeditions  have  failed  to  penetrate  regions  which  present  no 
obstacle  but  their  extent,  and  their  deficiency  in  means  <^  sub- 
sistence. A  gentleman,  however,  of  the  name  of  Eyre,  has 
started,  last  year,  from  the  head  of  Spencer's  Gulf,  with  the  de- 
sign of  planting  the  British  standard  on  the  central  point  of 
Australia,  and  proceeding  thence  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  or 
Port  Essington.  Let  us  hope  that  he  may  be  more  fortunate 
than  his  predecessors. 

Such  is  the  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of  a  vast  region^  on  a 
large  portion  of  which  we  are  effecting  a  rapid  change — and  smely 
a  most  salutary  change,  as  regards  the  aborigines,  the  settlers,  and 
the  mother-country  herself.  Bonaparte  was  not  ignorant,  when 
he  called  out  for  '  ships,  colonies,  and  commerce/  of  what  their 
advantages  were.  It  was  not  mere  bluster—- an  ebullition  of  tem- 
per :  he  knew  what  a  rich  harvest  England  was  reaping  from 
them ;  he  neither  mistook  nor  overlooked  their  combined  value. 
How,  indeed,  could  any  one  overlook  the  fact,  that  without  colo- 
nies commerce  could  not  be  supported, — that  without  commerce, 
though  ships  might  be  built,  seamen  would  not  be  found  to 
navigate  them?  But  the  peculiarity  of  his  personal  position 
forced  him  into  far  different  lines  of  action— -his  ambition  got  the 
better  of  his  judgment  and  discretion,  paralysed  the  action  of 
commercial  and  manufacturing  industry,  and  converted  the  people 
into  a  mass  of  brute  force,  careless  of  everything  bnt  the  false 
glare  of  honour  and  the  empty  name  of  glory. 

England,  on  the  contrary,  durii^the  long  and  arduous  struggle, 
not  only  maintained  her  old  colonies,  but  added  new  ones  to 
the  list;  and  we  need  only  say  to  those  who  affect  to  dis- 
parage and  undervalue  colonization,  if  there  still  be  any  such, 
look  to  the  old  colonies  formed  by  British  subjects  in  North 
America;  call  to  recollection  what  they  were  some  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  see  what  they  now  arc  a  first-rate  nation 
in  all  social,  commercial,  and  political  relations;  and,  we  may 
almost  say,  including  their  mercantile  navy,  the  second  maritime 
power  of  the  world:  and  then,  on  the  oUier  hand,  observe  to 
what  a  deplorable  state  of  destitution  the  once  flourishing  and 
powerful  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Portugal  have  been  brenght 
by  the  loss  of  ikeir  colonies,  together  with  which  were  also  lost 
their  ships,  Uieir  commerce,  and  their  prosperity.    In  trutli^  those 
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who  would  give  up  our  colonies  must  also  be  prepared  to  give  up 
our  commerce,  and^  above  all,  our  notTy.  We  need  not  here 
enter  into  a  proof  of  the  fact  that  colonies  are  the  nursery  of  a 
navy,  and  that  the  expense  of  colonies  is  part  of  the  price  which 
we  pay  for  being  mistress  of  the  seas.  Those  who  look  at  our 
colonies  as  a  mere  debtor  and  creditor  account  in  the  budget  are 
very  short-sighted  politicians — their  influence  in  various  ways  is 
vastly  greater  than  their  direct  action,  and  in  no  view  so  important 
as  in  maintaining  our  naval  power,  and  consequently  our  national 
independence  and  authority. 

Mr.  Wolryche  Whitmore,  a  truly  benevolent  man,  in  his  evi- 
dence before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Dis^ 
posal  of  Waste  Lands  in  our  Colonies,  after  dwelling  on  the 
crying  demands  of  the  Irish  poor  for  that  relief  which  emigration 
would  afford  them,  proceeds  thus : — 

*'  But  is  it  for  the  poor  only,'  he  asks, '  that  emigration,  or,  to  speak  more 
properly,  colonization,  is  needed  ?  Is  there  full  employment  here  for  the 
more  educated  ?  Can  every  younger  brother,  even  of  the  wealthiest  fami- 
lies, find  a  field  whereon  to  exercise  his  talents  ?  Can  every  farmer's  sou 
stock  a  farm,  and  get  one  ?  Can  every  tradesman's  son  or  apprentice 
set  up  for  himself  in  business,  with  a  fair  chance  of  success  ?  We  all 
know  this  is  not  the  case ;  the  competition  is  keen ;  the  weaker  go  to  the 
wall,  and  are  reduced  to  hopeless  misery,  or  sink  at  once  down  into  a 
lower  grade  of  society.  Look  again  at  lawyers,  physicians,  apothecaries, 
and  all  that  numerous  class,  possessed,  as  a  body,  of  great  talent,  of  in- 
formation and  industry,  and  inquire  whether  they  do  not  find  the  field 
for  the  employment  of  their  talents  fatally  circumscribed  ?  But  there 
is  another  class  still  more  hopeless ;  I  mean  females :  what  numbers 
are  doomed  in  this  country  to  pass  their  lives  in  celibacy  and  solitude ; 
eminently  qualified,  perhaps,  to  become  useful  members  of  society; 
excellent  wives ;  admirable  mothers !  To  them  the  means  of  dis- 
charging their  duties  are  forbidden ;  their  affections  are  nipped  in  the 
bud ;  their  hearts  often  broken  by  the  chilling  hand  of  poverty,  and  the 
want  of  employment  of  those  upon  whom  they  would  otherwise  have 
leant,  and  in  leaning,  formed  in  their  turn  the  steadiest  prop  and  surest 
consolation.  I  should  be  disposed  to  carry  this  view  still  fiirther :  I 
think  that  by  extending  the  field  for  employment  for  the  talent,  as  well 
as  the  labour  of  the  people,  you  will  prevent  the  frequency  of  foreign 
war,  and  aggression  against  your  own  laws  and  institutions.* — Report^ 
No.  l,p.3. 

We  see  the  exaggeration  of  these  statements,  but  still  there  is 
solid  truth  at  the  bottom  of  them  ;  and  if  we  had  space  at  present 
for  an  argument  on  colonial  policy,  we  think  there  are  classes  of 
persons,  superior  to  any  here  indicated,  who  might  be  fairly 
brought  within  the  category  of  the  Report.  But  we  do  not  at 
this  time  enter  upon  the  vast  and  all-importaitt  field  of  discussion 
which  here  tempts  us.    We  wish  to  keep  in  this  paper  to  matters 
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of  the  plainest  and  most  immediately  practical  order— and  we 
suppose  it  will  be  conceded  universally  that>  whatever  else  may 
be  wanted,  and  ought  to  be  supplied,  the  demand  for  efficient 
labour,  and  efficient  capital  to  set  that  labour  at  work,  is  ui]^nt 
There  is,  however^  one  great  class  of  unfortunate  beings,  who 
always  rise  to  our  mind  in  connection  with  every  question  of 
colonization.  We  allude  to  those  multitudes  of  young  people,  of 
both  sexes,  whose  lamentable  situation  we  have  dwelt  upon  in 
many  of  our  recent  Numbers :  those  thousands  of  human  beii^, 
whose  cruel  and  helpless  lot  has  been  thrown  into  cotton-mills, 
silk-manufactories,  and  lace-mills,  and  other  large  manufactur- 
ing establishments ;  a  condition  which,  if  more  generally  and 
accurately  known,  could  scarcely  be  tolerated  in  a  moral,  and 
above  all  in  a  religious,  community.  Humanity,  as  well  as  sound 
policy,  revolts  at  the  idea  of  children  of  the  tenderest  age^  and  even 
of  the  tenderest  sex,  being  shut  up  in  dark,  dirty,  unwholesome 
alleys,  and  in  confined  cells,  or  in  choking  cotton-mills,  for  twenty 
hours  a-day,  seldom  less  than  sixteen,  breathing  a  contaminated 
atmosphere,  crippled  in  their  limbs,  their  minds  enervated,  and 
their  morals  corrupted ;  so  that  when  grown  up  they  become 
a  burthen  to  themselves  and  a  plague-spot  to  their  friends  and 
society.  We  fear  that  such  evils  are^  to  a  lamentable  degree, 
inseparable  from  our  modern  manufacturing  system ;  but  it  is 
our  duty  to  be  earnest  and  unceasing  in  our  endeavours  to  mitigate 
the  mischief,  and  control  whatever  part  of  it  springs  from  the 
dark,  deliberate  cruelty  of  pampered  avarice  ;  and  we  must  say 
that  we  think  the  best  and  most  wholesome  corrective,  for  the 
mass  of  the  evil,  is  the  opening  other  issues  for  industry.  While 
the  manufacturers  have  a  monopoly  of  labour,  too  many  of 
them  will  be  hard  task-masters  ;  but  when  an  option  of  some  other 
channel  of  exertion  is  afforded  to  labour,  it  becomes  twice  blessed ; 
it  blesses  those  whom  it  directly  relieves,  and  it  blesses,  by  its  con- 
sequential effect,  those  it  leaves  behind — for  masters  will  treat 
wiUi  more  liberality  and  tenderness  those  to  whom  a  refuge  from 
hardships  and  oppression  is  not  inaccessible ;  and  for  this  reason, 
as  well  as  for  their  individual  advantage,  we  do  maintain  that 
the  superabundant  juvenile  population  of  the  manufacturing 
districts,  of  both  sexes,  from  the  age  of  ten  to  fifteen  years,  could  not 
by  any  possibility  be  so  well  disposed  of  as  in  the  Australian  colo- 
nies. If  asked  in  what  way?  our  reply  would  be,  as  domestic 
servants  in  respectable  families  where  such  are  much  wimted,  and 
to  assist  in  attending  the  sheep-pastures.  They  would  be  sought 
after,  as  being  more  trustworthy  than  convicts,  and  supply  the 
place  of  adult  free  labourers,  too  much  diverted^as  wetiimk/fipom 
the  more  important  pursuit  of  agriculture ;  sheep  being  the  great 
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staple  of  the  Australian  colonies,  there  is  necessarily  much  want 
of  young  and  active  persons  to  look  after  them. 

What  a  blessing  to  these  poor  creatures,  we  have  mentioned, 
would  the  change  be  to  good  air,  good  food,  and  wholesome 
exercise  !  what  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  diminished 
numbers  left  behind !  and  what  a  benefit  to  the  colonists !  The 
increase  of  sheep  is  in  such  rapid  progression — we  had  almost  said 
in  geometrical  progression — that  we  only  fear  the  market  for  wool 
may  ere  long  be  so  overstocked  as  to  make  it  not  worth  exporting. 

We  may  be  asked  who  is  to  bear  the  expense  of  sending 
these  young  persons  out?  We  reply,  the  Emigration  and  Land 
Committee  may  well  expend  dOOOL  or  8000Z.  of  the  land  fund  to 
convey  1000  of  these  helpless  creatures  to  Australia.  Or  why  not 
the  Australian  public,  who  must  benefit  by  them  ?  or,  as  a  last  re* 
sort,  the  Government  at  home  ?  We  are  fully  aware  of  the  necessity 
of  economy  in  the  public  expenditure,  but  when  we  see  60,000/. 
voted  for  sending  upwards  of  150  officers  and  seamen  into  the 
pestilent  swamps  of  Africa,  under  pretence  of  destroying  the 
slave-trade — the  absurdity  of  which  is  as  glaring  as  the  destruc- 
tion of  human  life  is  certain — we  cannot  forbear  expressing 
a  wish  that  some  little  share  of  the  nation  s  bounty  should  be 
bestowed  in  alleviating  misery  nearer  home,  and  for  which  we  are 
more  immediately  responsible  to  man  and  to  God.  Homo  sum, 
nil  kumanum  a  me  alienum  puto,  is  a  noble  principle,  the  purest 
and  the  highest  that  pagran  antiquity  has  produced ;  but  it  must 
still  be  subservient  to  the  still  more  imperative  practical  precept, 
that  conscientious  and  useful  precept,  Charity  should  begin  at 
home. 

As  to  convicts — the  least  desirable  class  of  labourers  anywhere 
are  undoubtedly  persons  who  have  been  convicted  of  penal 
offences ;  but  they  are  the  only  efficient  resource  during  a  number  of 
years  after  a  colony  is  established :  this  has  been  clearly  proved  by 
the  slow  progress  made  by  free  settlers  in  that  of  Swan  River,  and 
the  present  flourishing  state  of  New  South  Wales  and  its  depend- 
encies, which  owe  very  much  of  their  present  prosperity  to  the 
labour  of  convicts ;  ay,  to  the  assignment  of  convicts,  notwithstand- 
ing the  priggish  sentimentalities  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
and  the  hot-headed  rashness  of  Lord  Howick,  who,  taking  his 
lesson  from  Mr.  Maconochie's  book,  sets  down  the  employer  a 
tyrant  and  the  convict  a  slave.  What  then,  we  ask,  is  his  opinion 
of  the  Molochs  of  the  mills,  to  whom  so  many  thousand  children 
are  annually  sacrificed  ?  If  an  honest  Australian  farmer  who  em- 
ploys and  pays  a  convict  sentenced  to  seven  years*  punishment  is  a 
tyrant^  and  the  latter  a  slave^  we  should  like  to  know  how  his 
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Lordship  classes  the  mill-owners  and  the  childreiF^-haw  an  indvs- 
trious  tradesman  and  his  seven  years'  apprentice  ?  He  must  know, 
from  the  position  he  held  in  the  Colonial  Office^  tbat  multitudes  of 
those  whom  be  designates  as  slaves,  by  industry  and  good  conduct, 
have  contributed  very  largely  to  their  own  conifort  and  the  wealth 
and  population  of  the  colony.  How  much  stronger  would  be  onr 
argument,  if  it  suited  our  present  purpose^  to  take  a  still  wider  view 
of  the  subject,  and  to  consider  that  these  miscadled  slaves  are 
criminals,  in  whose  favour  the  lenient  justice  of  the  mother-oountry 
substitutes  forced  labour  for  an  ignominious  deatb,^-Uie  pickaxe  and 
spade  in  Australia  for  the  cells  of  Newgate  and  the  gallows  at  the 
Old  Bailey !  But  we  have  stronger  grounds  of  complaint  against 
the  Whig- created  archbishop  than  his  mawkish  sentimentality,  and 
are  rejoiced  to  find  that  the  mi^representatiom  circulated  on  his 
authority  have  been  '  so  properly,  so  strongly^  and  earnestly  de- 
precated, and  the  correctness  of  the  statements  themselves  so 
emphatically  denied,  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Australia,'  as  Sir 
George  Gipps  has  stated  in  his  letter  to  Lord  John  Russell,  of 
2drd  October,  1840.  The  archbishop,  at  a  meeting  held  at 
Dublin,  authorised  his  chaplain  to  move  a  resolution  that  '  It  is 
unjustifiable  to  induce  intending  emigrants  to  take  up  their  abode 
in  the  midst  of  the  vice  and  immorality  which  notoriously  prevail 
in  the  penal  colonies;'  and  his  officious  chaplain  added|  '  It  is  in 
vain  to  think  that  a  colony  composed  of  such  licentious,  unedu- 
cated, and  vicious  inhabitants,  should  ever  become  respec^ble/ 
The  archbishop  knows  best  what  his  motives  have  been  for 
calumniating  one  colony  in  order  to  prevent  Irish  emigration  to 
it,  and  to  divert  it  to  another,  and  that  other  New  Zealand ;  of 
which  one  would  be  apt  to  suspect  him  to  be  a  proprietor  or 
shareholder.  We  caimot  too  strongly  urge  our  opinion,  that  for 
some  years  to  come,  both  emigration  and  transportation  are  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Australian  colonies, 
more  particularly  the  two  oldest. 

One  y*ac^  for  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  It  is  stated  by  Sir 
G.  Gipps  to  Lord  John  Russell  'as  a  proof  of  the  conditi<m  oi  the 
labouring  classes  in  New  South  Wales,  and  of  the  aedvantages  which 
persons  may  reasonably  expect  to  share  in,  by  emigrating  to  its 
shores.'  Sir  George  says  :  ^  I  would  beg  to  refer  your  Lordship 
to  the  evidence  of  Uie  accountant  of  the  savii^'  bank,  that  during 
the  year  1839  (the  year  of  the  greatest  scarcity  ever  known  in  the 
colony)  the  bank  opened  100  new  accounts;  and  that  during  the 
present  year  (1840)  the  average  number  of  new  depositors  is 
150  per  month;  that  nineteen  d^x)sitors  out  of  every  twenty 
belong  to  the  labouring  classes ;  and  that  the  present  amount  of 
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deposits  (exclusire  of  those  of  convicts)  is  \^7,00OL'  The  go- 
vernor adds,  *  I  hesitate  not  confidently  to  assert  that  there  is  no 
country  in  which  labourers  living  in  equal  comfort  can  put  by  so 
large  a  portion  of  their  wages.*  So  much  for  the  Most  Reverend 
Political  Economist^  and  lus  Reverend  Coadjutor ! 

In  the  early  times  of  the  Australian  colonies,  and  indeed 
until  a  few  years  ago,  the  distribution  of  land  was  made  in  the 
most  lavish  and  improvident  manner,  and  without  any  fixed 
regulations  with  regard  to  situation,  quantity,  or  price;  the 
evil  of  which  is  scarcely  removed  at  the  present  day.  The 
governors  had  unlimited  authority  to  make  grants,  and  they 
lavished  their  favours  with  an  unsparing  hand;  50,CXX)  acres, 
100,000  acres,  600,000  acres,  were  given  to  individuals  who  had 
no  means  whatever  to  put  a  spade  in  the  ground,  except  by  a 
few  convicts,  whose  assignment  probably  accompanied  the  grant. 
A  Governor,  by  law,  could  help  his  friends  to  a  slice  of  land, 
but  was  debarred  from  conferring  any  on  himself;  there  was 
not  much  difficulty,  however,  in  getting  over  this  bar.  The 
practice  was  notorious,  a  case  of  which  came  out  in  evidence 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  A  governor 
arrived  at  Sydney,  to  supersede  the  existing  one :  the  latter  says 
to  his  intended  successor,  '  There  is  a  fine  piece  of  land  to  give 
away  at  such  a  place ;  I  cannot  take  it  myself,  but  I  can  onisign 
it  over  to  you.*  His  successor  ascends  the  musnud,  and  cannot 
do  less  than  return  the  compliment  by  finding  out  another  slice, 
equally  good,  to  confer  on  his  benefactor,  now  a  mere  private 
gentleman.  Juggles  of  this  kind,  which  enable  a  man  to  do  for 
a  friend  what  he  cannot  do  for  himself,  cannot,  i  priori,  be 
guarded  against  ;  but  when  once  discovered,  should  be  effectually 
barred  for  the  future. 

Lord  John  Russell,  in  a  despatch,  dated  in  May,  1840,  states 
that  the  rapid  extension  of  settlement  over  the  surface  of  New 
Holland  renders  it  natural  to  expect  that  new  arrangements 
»hould  be  necessary  for  the  administration  of  its  affairs,  and  he 
therefore  thinks  it  desirable  that  the  present  territory  of  New  South 
Wales  should  be  divided  into  three  distinct  }x>rtioDs  or  districts,  to 
be  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Northern^  Middle,  and  Southern 
Districts.  The  limits  of  the  northern  district  his  lordship  does 
not  for  the  present  define,  but  the  separation  of  the  southern 
from  the  middle  or  Sydney  district  is  to  be  made  by  the  whole 
course  of  the  Mumunbidgie  and  the  Murray  rivers,  until  the 
latter  meets  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  South  Australia,  whidi 
wUl  constitute  the  limit  to  the  westward  both  of  the  Sydney 
and  the   P^rt   Philip  district.     The    general  direction  of  the 
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Murrumbidgie  being,  after  leaving  the  boundary  of  the  ori- 
ginal settlement  of  New  South  Wales^  nearly  east  and  west, 
appeared  to  Lord  John  a  more  convenient  and  well-defined 
boundary  than  to  adopt  a  parallel  of  latitude. 

In  making  this  division  of  New  South  Wales  into  districts, 
Lord  John  Russell  is  of  opinion  that  a  fixed  price  constitates  the 
best  method  of  disposing  of  the  land ;  that  sales  by  auction  are 
attended  with  delay  and  uncertainty ;  that  under  a  system  of  fix'^ 
price,  the  emigrant,  before  he  leaves  home,  can  ascertain  what 
extent  of  land  he  can  afford  to  purchase.  He  thinks^  also,  that,  if 
the  government  establish  one  uniform  price  for  all  lands,  the  best 
lands  will  be  taken  up  first,  instead  of,  under  a  difference  of  price, 
persons  being  tempted  to  begin  by  purchasing  lands  of  secondary 
qualities.  The  governor  and  council,  however,  wholly  disagree 
with  Lord  John  Russell  on  this  point,  and  consider  that  the 
system  of  sale  by  public  auction  is  the  best  mode  of  obtaining  the 
real  value  of  land,  while  it  exercises  a  beneficial  influence  on  the 
welfare  of  the  commvmity. 

For  certain  reasons  Lord  John  has  decided  that,  in  the  middle 
district,  or  that  of  Sydney,  the  sale  of  land  must  continue  to  be  by 
auction,  and  the  upset  price  1 2*.  an  acre.  But  in  Port  Philip,  all 
lands,  in  future,  will  be  open  to  sale  at  one  uniform  price,  except 
lands  required  for  public  purposes,  and  town  lots  already  laid  out, 
which  must,  like  those  in  occupation,  continue  to  be  sold  by 
auction.  He  observes  that,  in  Melbourne,  town  lots  had  produced 
on  an  average  nearly  130/.  per  acre;  and  that  in  Williamstown, 
with  all  its  scarcity  of  water,  the  price  had  been  from  QO/.  to  lOOl. 
an  acre.  Lord  John  therefore  proposes  that,  in  this  district, 
when  towns  may  be  laid  out  on  the  sea-coast  in  lots  of  acres,  or 
equal  parts  of  acres,  the  price  shall  be  fixed  at  the  uniform  rate 
of  100/.  per  acre. 

There  is  to  be  no  reservation  of  minerals.  We  have  some 
doubts  of  the  expediency  of  this  as  a  general  principle,  both  as  to 
policy  and  as  to  justice:  as  to  policy,  because  mining  interests 
are  of  so  peculiar  a  nature  that  they  require  for  their  encourage- 
ment and  protection  a  very  peculiar  legislation;  as  to  justice, 
because  when  you  sell  the  land  at  a  price  proportionate  to  its 
visible  and  known  qualities,  it  seems  rash  and  improvident  to 
throw  in  the  chance  of  an  exorbitant  increase  of  value  not  origi- 
nally contemplated,  and  which  may  eventually  work  the  greatest 
injustice  to  adjoining  proprietors.  But  so  it  seems  it  has  been  at 
present  (though  we  trust  not  permanently)  regulated.  All  deeds 
of  grant  throughout  the  colony  shall  convey  to  the  purchaser  ev^- 
thing  below  and  everything  above  the  surface,  and  the  uniform  fixed 

price 
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price  shall  be,  for  the  present,  1/.  the  acre;  the  same  principle  td 
be  applied  to  the  Northern  district,  whenever  settlement  shall  be 
made  in  that  part  of  New  South  Wales.  This  price  is  con- 
sidered reasonable,  and  did  appear  to  answer  well  in  the  neigh- 
bouring colony  of  South  Australia,  until  the  recent  explosion 
somewhat  retarded  its  progress.  Lord  John  is  of  opinion  that, 
in  the  Southern  and  Northern  districts,  lots  of  land  should  con- 
sist of  160  acres,  or  one  quarter  of  a  square  mile  (and  not,  as 
usual  in  the  Middle  district,  of  one  square  mile),  or  perhaps 
of  80  acre  sections.  We  should  prefer  40  and  even  20  acre 
lots,  in  such  favourable  situations  as  would  enable  the  labouring 
agriculturist,  with  his  family,  or  a  free  convict  who  may  have 
saved  a  little  money,  to  become  proprietors  of  land — many  hun- 
dreds of  whom,  for  instance,  might  be  most  advantageously 
located  in  the  rich  valley  of  the  Murray  river. 

These  measures  are  among  the  most  important  that  have  lately 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Colonial  government,  and,  at  first 
sight,  might  appear  as  the  most  promising  for  the  well-being  and 
extension  of  these  valuable  colonies ;  but  we  confess  that,  as  we 
have  had  some  doubt  of  the  prudence  of  disposing  absolutely  of 
all  minerals  at  the  rate  indicated  by  the  value  of  the  surface,  we 
have  still  greater  as  to  the  equity  of  b,  fixed  price  for  every  descrip- 
tion of  land,  unless  uncommon  pains  are  taken  to  lay  out  the  lots 
so  as  to  bring  them,  as  nearly  as  circumstances  will  s^dmit,  to  some 
kind  of  average  value  ;  otherwise,  as  the  several  districts  fill  with 
population,  those  who  come  nearly  the  last  must  inevitably  be 
worst  served,  and  compelled  to  put  up  with  inferior  lands  that 
Lave  been  rejected  by  others.  No  doubt  this,  if  found  to  be  an 
evil,  may  be  rectified,  if  attention  be  given  to  it  by  an  honest  and 
able  land-surveyor.  From  what  we  have  seen,  however,  of 
colonial  land- jobbing,  we  wish  there  were  some  better  security  than 
the  character  of  the  individual  surveyor;  the  able  are  not  always 
honest,  nor  the  honest  always  able ;  and  it  should  be  recollected 
that  we  are  laying  the  foundations  of  a  new  world,  and  that  an 
error  in  the  foundadon  may  cramp  and  inconvenience  the  future 
edifice  without  the  possibility  of  amendment  or  redress. 

Another  very  material  object  to  the  agricultural  emigprant  has 
been  noticed  by  his  lordship.  '  It  has  long  been  a  defect,' 
he  observes,  '  and  a  source  of  regret  to  persons  who,  in  leaving 
their  country  for  Australia,  were  acquainted  with  deserving 
labourers  willing  to  accompany  them,  that  they  had  no  means  of 
obtaining  a  free  passage  for  them.'  To  such  emigrants,  he  pro- 
poses they  should  name  a  proportionate  number  of  labourers  to  be 
carried  out  to  the  colony,  upon  bounty,  under  such  regulations  as 
shall  from  time  to  time  be  made  for  the  purpose,  by  the  Board  of 
VOL.  Lxviii.  NO.  cxxxv.  H  Land 
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Land  and  Emi^ation.  This  or  some  other  efficient  means  have 
become  a  matter  of  necessity,  more  especially  for  colonies  into 
which  it  would  seem  to  be  intended  no  convicts  are  henceforward 
to  be  allowed  to  enter. 

It  is  now  our  intention  to  take  a  brief  view  of  the  progress  and 
present  state,  as  late  as  the  returns  go,  of  the  colon j  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  its  dependencies,  together  with  some  others, 
either  belonging  to,  or  assumed  by,  Great  Britain  in  the  Southern 
Ocean. 

New  South  Wales  and  its  Dependencies. — It  is  now  just 
fifty-three  years  since  Captain  Philip  of  the  Royal  Navy,  with 
a  small  establishment  of  officers  and  marines,  free  settlers,  and  a 
party  of  convicts,  amounting  altogether  to  nearly  1000  persons 
of  all  descriptions,  left  England  for  the  purpose  of  forming  ao 
establishment  in  Botany  Bay.  '  The  passage,'  says  Mr.  Collins, 
the  historiographer  of  the  settlement,  *  was,  under  the  blessing  of 
God,  happily  completed  in  eight  months  and  one  week.'  The 
same  voyage  is  now  '  happily  completed  *  in  three  and  a  half  or 
four  months  at  most,  *  Out  of  the  above  number  there  died  on 
the  passage,  only  (he  says)  thirty-two ;'  now,  however,  it  rarely 
happens  that  a  single  life  is  lost  on  the  passage,  but  very  often  it 
does  happen  that,  instead  of  losing  a  life,  a  female  cx>nvi<:t  ship 
lands  on  the  colony  two  or  three  individuals  more  than  she  took 
on  board  in  England. 

Here  then  we  have  a  most  favourable  comparison  on  two 
|)oints ;  the  improvement  in  navigation,  and  the  health  of  passen- 
gers— the  latter  owing,  as  far  as  convicts  are  concerned,  to  whole- 
some food,  comfortable  clothing,  and  skilful  medical  attendance. 
In  the  early  times  of  the  settlement,  it  is  notorious,  the  convicts 
suifered  much  by  the  improvident,  not  to  say  inhimian,  practice 
of  sending  them  out  by  contract  at  so  much  per  head,  not  for 
those  delivered  in  the  colony,  but  for  those  received  on  board  in 
England  ;  instances,  in  such  cases,  were  known  to  have  occiured, 
of  more  than  half  the  cargo  perishing  on  the  .passage — and  no 
Wonder— the  greater  the  loss  of  life,  the  greater  the  profit  of  the 
contractor.  Three  ships  of  this  description,  with  about  750 
convicts  on  board,  buried  on  the  passage  no  less  than  26 1  men, 
11  women,  and  2  children.  Another  transport  introduced  the 
gaol  fever,  scurvy,  and  dysentery,  of  which  had  previously  died 
95  out  of  300  embarked.  If  we  consider,  in  addition  to  all 
this,  the  turbulent  and  refractory  conduct  of  the  convicts  when 
on  shore,  their  desertions,  and  maltreatment  of  the  natives^  and 
the  executions  which  were  absolutely  necessary  to  be  carried  into 
effect,  no  wonder  that  poor  Governor  Philip  did  not  find  himself 
upon  a  bed  of  roses. 

The 
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The  determination  of  the  government,  however,  had  been  taken 
to  form  an  establishment  on  the  great  continent  of  Australia,  and 
the  principles,  which  seem  to  have  led  to  it,  were  the  following : — 

1.  To  empty  the  gaols  and  houses  of  correction. 

2.  To  transplant  the  criminals  to  a  place  where,  by  labour,  with 
moral  and  religious  instruction,  their  conduct  may  be  reformed. 

3.  To  afford  at  the  same  time  an  asylum  for  free  emigrants. 

4.  To  provide  a  present  rehef  and  future  benefit  to  the  mother 
country. 

Unfavourable  as  was  the  prospect  in  the  beginning,  a  very  few 
years  evinced  a  great  improvement,  and  afforded  hope  that  the 
colony  of  New  South  Wales  would  realize  the  objects  which  the 
founders  of  it  had  contemplated.  It  has,  as  we  shall  be  able  to 
show,  fully  realized  all  these  objects.  The  last  return  received  of 
the  population,  produce,  stock,  and  land  in  cultivation,  will  afford 
the  best  proof  of  this. 

Prosperous  as  we  now  deem  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales 
to  be,  we  are  not  exactly  prepared  to  adopt  the  prosperity  test  of 
Sir  George  Gipps ;  but  on  this  point  we  cannot  do  better  thaa 
give  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Lord  John  Russell  to  him^  dated 
28th  June,  1840: — 

*  You  have  pointed  out  very  forcibly  the  policy  and  justice  of  charg- 
ing local  expenses  and  local  improvements  on  local  rates ;  and  many  of 
your  observatiohs  appear  to  me  to  be  marked  by  a  large  and  enlight* 
ened  comprehension  of  the  true  interests  of  the  colony. 

*  I  am  sorry  to  perceive  that  the  expense  of  police  and  gaols  causes 
much  complaint,  and  is  borne  unwillingly  by  the  legislature.  I  cannot 
enter  on  this  subject  without  referring  to  the  general  financial  state  of 
the  colony. 

*  Of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  202,000/.  for  the  year  1838,  it  appeare 
that  there  was  raised,  including  arrears. 

From  duties  on  spirits  imported  .  •  •  £109,645 

„  on  spirits  distilled  in  the  colony         .         2,755 

„  on  tobacco  imported        .  .         .       20,935 

„  on  licences  to  retail  wine  and  spiri- 

tuous liquors      •  •  .  .        10,275 

PORT    PHILIP. 

From  duties  on  spirits  imported  .  .  •  867 

„  on  tobacco  imported        •         •         •  801 


£  145,278 

'Other  incidental  receipts  amount  to  about  10,000/.,  leaving  the 
amount  of  actual  taxation,  not  raised  from  spirits,  wine,  and  tobacco, 
about  47,000/.  for  the  year. 

*  I  cannot  consider  either  that  this  taxation  is  very  onerous,  or  that  it 
presses  unduly  on  the  resources  of  the  colony ;  indeed,  you  observe  in 
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your  minute  that  "  in  these  items  of  revenue  which  form  a  surer  test  of 
prosperity,  there  has  been  an  increase,  though  a  small  one;"  and,  in  the 
conclusion,  you  state  that  "  the  condition  of  the  colony  is  one  of  unex- 
ampled prosperity,  and  that  measures  of  common  prudence  only  are 
required  to  insure  the  long  continuance  of  the  many  advantages  which 
the  colony  enjoys." 

•  If,  on  the  other  hand,  however,  I  refer  to  the  expenditure,  I  am 
obliged  to  say  that  the  large  increase  of  late  years  appears  inconsisteut 
with  those  measures  of  '*  common  prudence  "  which  you  recommend. 

•  Taking  several  of  the  principal  branches  of  expenditure,  as  com- 
pared with  the  year  1 834,  I  find — 

1834.  1838. 

Civil  department   ....  £40,372  f  65,491 

Surveyor-General's  department          .      12,090  16,642 

Department  of  roads,  &c.          .          .     20,043  67,399 

Town  Surveyor  of  Sydney        .         .          230  14,689 

£72,735  164,227 

72,735 


£91,492 
showing  an  increase  on  these  heads  alone  of  91,000/.,  being  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  expenditure  of  the  colony  for  the  year  1834. 

'  I  am  ready  to  admit,  that,  in  sanctioning  this  increase,  you  have 
been  supported,  and  even  outrun,  by  the  general  demand  for  new  offices 
and  augmented  salaries ;  that  the  Legislative  Council  have  placed  no 
check  on  those  demands;  and  that  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the 
colony  has  blinded  all  classes  to  the  improvidence  of  the  course  pursued. 
Nor  is  it  out  of  the  usual  course,  that  when  the  ruinous  consequences 
are  at  length  perceived,  the  blame  should  be  thrown  on  the  government 
of  the  mother  country,  and  the  whole  evil  be  attributed  to  the  demands 
made  more  than  five  years  ago  by  the  Treasury.' 

Increase  of  population^  and  extension  of  territory,  stock,  and 
produce,  while  they  contribute  to  the  resources  of  the  colony, 
must  necessarily  add  also  to  its  expenditure,  by  new  appointments 
or  elevation  of  old  ones,  and  may  therefore  be  considered  as  some 
test  of  its  increasing  prosperity.  But  though  tKe  extravagant  ex- 
penditure, which  usually  takes  place  in  the  capital  of  a  nation,  as 
in  London  and  Paris,  is  an  indication  of  wealth,  it  affords  no  cri- 
terion of  the  general  prosperity  of  a  country.  Thus,  if  we  had  no 
other  test  of  the  prosperity  of  New  South  Wales  than  that  of  the 
ostentatious  extravagance  which  stares  in  the  face  every  visiter  of 
Sydney,  we  might  arrive  at  a  false  conclusion :  nor  should  we 
venture  to  rely,  as  a  measure  of  general  prosperity,  on  a  fact  con- 
fidently stated,  that  the  minimum  price  of  building-ground  in 
and  near  Sydney  is  1000/.  an  acre;  that  in  eligible  localities 
allotments  have  been  sold  at  as  much  as  lO^OOOJ.  to  20^000/.; 

and 
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and  that  even  money  at  the  rate  of  30,000Z.  an  acre  has  beeil 
obtained  for  corner  allotments  (g^n  palaces?)  in  peculiarly  eli- 
gible situations.  (What  will  the  Westminsters  and  the  Portmans 
say  to  this  ?)  The  '  six  steam  flour-mills '  and  the  *  number  of 
wind-mills  on  the  heights,'  however,  tell  better :  then  there  are 
soap,  tallow,  and  sperm-candle  manufactories ;  founderies,  brew- 
eries, distilleries  for  the  manufacture  of  colonial  gin  from  maize 
and  barley;  and  a  great  variety  of  other  manufactories,  all  of 
which  are  sufficiently  indicative  of  rural  wealth.  This  is  further 
illustrated  by  the  market,  which  is  held  twice  a  week. 

'  The  corn  and  cattle  market,  for  horses,  sheep,  cattle,  pigs,  grain, 
hay  and  straw,  is  held  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  town ;  the  general 
market  is  situated  somewhat  nearer  the  harbour ;  and  the  large  and 
commodious  suite  of  buildings  recently  erected  for  the  accommodatioa 
of  the  numerous  frequenters  of  that  busy  scene,  not  only  forms  an  appro- 
priate ornament  to  the  town,  but  affords  a  large  annual  revenue  to  the 
government.  Grain  and  dairy  produce  of  all  kinds,  eggs  and  poultry  of 
all  descriptions,  potatoes,  pumpkins,  melons,  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
apricots,  oranges,  lemons,  loquets,  grapes,  figs,  cherries,  strawberries, 
native  currants,  with  all  the  variety  of  vegetables  cultivated  in  the 
mother  country,  are  procurable  in  their  respective  seasons  in  the  Sydney 
market,  at  reasonable  prices  and  of  superior  quality.' — Lang^  vol.  i. 
p  354. 

The  Botany  Bay  folks  have  the  indulgence  of  five  news- 
papers, '  Tegg's  Magazine,*  and  abundance  of  pamphlets.  They 
have  besides  a  *  Theatre  Royal,*  which  Dr.  Lang  will  not  vouch 
for  being  a  School  of  Virtue,  The  reverend  gentleman,  how- 
ever, after  slightly  alluding  to  the  '  colonial  taste  for  horse-racing, 
cricketing,  and  regattas,*  and  their  want  of  taste  in  leaving  the 
Botanical  Garden  a  solitude,  gives  an  amusing  account  of  their 
daily  drives, — for  every  person,  he  tells  us,  who  can  barely  live, 
*  forthwith  possesses  himself  of  a  horse  and  shay  for  pleasuring, 
to  be  transformed  in  due  time  into  a  curricle  and  pair. 

'  A  road  was  formed,  during  Governor  Macquarrie's  administration,  at 
the  expense  of  the  people  of  Sydney,  as  far  as  the  lighthouse  on  the 
South  Head ;  and  that  road  has  ever  since  been  the  favourite  resort  of 
the  beau  monde  of  the  Australian  capital.  About  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon — before  dinner  in  the  haul  ton  circles,  but  some  time  after  it 
among  people  of  inferior  station — all  the  coach-house  doors  in  Sydney  fly 
open  simultaneously,  and  the  company  begin  to  take  their  places  for  the 
afternoon  drive  on  the  South  Head  Road.  In  half  an  hour  the  streets 
are  comparatively  deserted ;  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  well-ilressed 
part  of  the  population  being  already  out  of  town.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  long  line  of  equipages — from  the  ponderous  coach  of  the  member  of 
council,  moving  leisurely  and  proudly  along,  or  the  lively  barouche  of 
Mr.  Whalebone,  the  ship-owner,  to  the  one-horse-shay^  in  which  the 
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landlord  of  the  TinkerU  Arms  drives  out  his  blowzy  dame  to  take  the 
hair  arter  dinner — doubles  Hyde  Park  Corner,  and  arriyea  on  the 
Corso ;  while  ever  and  anon  some  young  bachelor  merchant  or  military 
officer,  eager  to  display  his  superior  skill  in  horsemanship,  dashes 
brisklv  forward  along  the  cavalcade  at  full  gallop.' — Lang^  vol.  i.  pp. 
357, 358. 

The  population  of  Sydney  on  the  1st  January^  1838,  had 
reached  nearly  20,000  souls  ;*  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  by 
this  time  it  is  not  less  than  30,000.  A  considerable  portion  of 
these  are  emancipists — most  of  them  once  assigned  convicts — 
who  contrive  to  succeed  better  in  the  capital  than  in  the  rural 
districts.  The  number  of  convicts  imported,  from  the  year  1 830 
to  1838,  amounted  to  30,212;  and  of  these  10,149  bad  become 
free  by  ser^dtude,  and  1 100  by  pardon.  The  last  official  returns 
that  we  have  seen  are  those  of  the  1st  January,  1838.  At  that 
period  the  population  of  New  South  Wales  consisted  of — males, 
55,5SQ\  females,  21,557;  total,  77,096.  Of  these  there  were— 
free  males,  30,285  ;  free  females,  18,980;  total,  49,265.  Con- 
vict males,  25,254  ;  convict  females,  2577  ;  total,  27,831.  But 
we  know  that,  in  1839,  the  population  exceeded  1 14,000,  and  in 
1840  was  nearly  130,000. 

As  the  population  of  the  whole  colony  by  the  census  taken  in 
1835  was  only  39,797,  it  would  appear  to  have  nearly  doubled 
itself  in  three  years.  At  the  end  of  1837  it  was  77,006,  and  at 
the  middle  of  1 840  is  supposed  to  have  exceeded  1 30,000 ; — it 
therefore  continues  pretty  nearly  to  do  so ;  and  the  revenue  ap- 
pears to  keep  pace  with  it.  The  ordinary  revenue  was — at  the 
end  of  1837,  202,580Z. ;  of  1839, 244,777/. ;  increase,  42,  \gil 

It  appears  remarkable  that  among  the  free  settlers  there  should 
be  so  great  a  disparity  between  the  sexes  as  eleven  men  to  four 
women;  but  in  these  are  included  all  the  emancipists,  about  a 
third  of  the  whole.  In  the  convicts,  the  disproportion  appears  to 
be  as  twelve  men  to  one  woman.  The  consequence  of  this  may 
well  be  imagined,  and  the  fact  points  out  most  strongly  the  neces- 
sity of  sending  out  as  many  female  convicts  as  the  home  govern- 
ment have  in  custody^  instead  of  shutting  them  up  in  gaols  and 
penitentiaries  in  England,  at  an  enormous  expense,  from  whence 
they  generally  come  out  more  debased  than  when  they  entered : 
whereas  transportation  has  not  only  saved  crowds  from  misery,  and 
not  a  few  from  the  gallows,  but  has  actually  converted  thousands 
into  wealthy  citizens,  and  many  of  them  into  good  moral  and 
religious  subjects.  For  it  is  due  to  the  colonists  to  say,  that 
neither  care  nor  expense  have  been  spared  in  establishing  schools 

•  Viz. :— 12,111  males;  7618  females;  total,  19,729.    Of  thew  the  ccmTidi  woe, 
9932 makt;  086  females;  total,  3018. 

and 
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and  procuring  schoolmasters,  not  only  in  the  capital,  but  in  every 
town  and  parish,  to  instruct  the  children  of  both  sexes  on  the 
Madras  system,  and  with  due  attention  to  the  principles  of 
religion  and  morality.  In  1838  the  number  of  males  in  the 
schools  was  1396;  females,  1072;  total,  2468.  The  expense 
about  1 0,000/.  Separate  schools  for  Roman  Catholics — number 
of  scholars,  both  sexes,  about  900. 

There  is  besides  in  Sydney  a  superior  class  of  schools  for 
youths  of  parents  in  better  circumstances,  wherein  they  receive 
a  classical  education: — King's  School,  105;  Sydney  College, 
125  ;  Australian  College,  70;  in  all  300  scholars. 

The  state  of  trade  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  progressive  pro- 
sperity of  Australia.     The  amount  of  the  value  of 

Imports  in  1837  was  .    .   £  1,182,2221  Increase  in  one  year 

1,506,803)  £324,581. 

1 ,679,390,    Increase  £  1 72,587. 

£  747,5761  Increase  in  one  year 
774,770f  £27,194. 

Exports  in  1839,  with  the  produce  of  the  fisheries,  were  £948,776. 

The  fisheries,  too,  were  on  the  increase,  but  we  shall  have  to 
speak  of  them  hereafter — 

In  1838  the  value  of  the  black  whale  oil 

alone  exported  was       ,         ,         .  £  37,669 

Bone    ......  11,567 

Sperm           .          .          .          .          •  65,047 

Total  value    .  .  .     -£114,283 

Six  Germans  from  one  of  the  best  vine  districts  on  the  Rhine 
— married  men  with  their  wives  and  fifteen  chijdren-^arrived  at 
Sydney  in  1 806,  and  were  sent  .to  an  estate  in  the  country.  These 
vine-dressers  have  successfully  proceeded  in  the  cultivation  of  a 
vineyard  previously  managed  by  three  or  four  Greeks  transported 
to  Sydney  for  piracy.  The  Germans  have  extended  the  vine- 
yards, and  in  1 840  had  made  3500  gallons  of  good  wine  ;  so  that 
there  is  now  every  proniise  of  New  South  Wales  adding  wines  to 
her  exports.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  increasing  pros- 
perity of  our  Australian  colonies  by  the  fact  that,  at  this  moment, 
there  are  advertised  in  the  '  Packet  List'  twenty-six  vessels,  chiefly 
from  the  Thames,  and  in  '  Lloyd's  List*  no  less  than  forty- five 
vessels,  all  from  the  Thames,  preparing  for  these  colonies. 

The  present  prosperity  of  New  South  Wales  maybe  considered 
as  owing  chiefly  to  two  causes :  the  first,  the  transportation,  at  the 
cost  of  government,  of  a  large  number  of  convicts,  some  employed  on 
public  works,  others  assigned  over  to  individual  proprietors ;  the 

second. 
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second,  the  introduction  of  Merino  sheep  in  the  year  1816  by  Mr. 
Macarthur.  The  brother  of  this  intelligent  and  public-spinted 
gentleman  has  supplied  us  with  a  few  notes  which  bring  down  the 
state  of  the  colony  to  the  latest  accounts.  He  says  that  in  1807 
the  whole  quantity  of  wool  produced  was  245  pounds ; — ^that  in 
1814  Australia  and  its  colonies  were  but  as  a  speck  in  the  com- 
mercial grandeur  of  England,  importing  British  produce  and 
manufactures  to  no  greater  extent  in  value  than  6068/. ;  — whereas 
in  1839  the  quantity  of  wool  shipped  for  England  was  10,1  £8,774 
pounds,  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  whole  consumption  of  Britain, 
making  a  return  to  British  subjects  of  nearly  1 ,000,000f.  sterling, 
which  otherwise  would  have  gone  to  the  foreigner.  Of  the  above 
quantity,  it  is  stated  that  65  per  cent,  is  the  produce  of  New 
South  Wales  alone. 

From  the  same  quarter  we  have  been  favoured  with  a  few  more 
recent  documents,  which  we  think  of  considerable  interest,  as 
showing  at  one  view  the  important  advantages  which  Great 
Britain  derives  from  this  colony : — 

Imports, 
Their  value  in  1826  from  Great  Britain  was     .  •     £280,000 

From  British  colonies  •         •         .  •  •         30,000 

£310,000 

In  1839  advanced  to 2,236,111 

Deduct  import  and  fisheries  from  New  Zealand  .        251,721 

Remain         ....  £1,978,450 

Exports, 

In  1826 £106,000 

Had  increased  in  1839  to 948,776 

The  excess  of  imports  over  exports  is  accounted  for  bj  there 
being  always  at  Sydney  a  large  stock  of  goods  on  hand  to  supply 
the  neighbouring  colonies. 

The  following  statement  extracted  from  the  Tables  of  Revenue, 
Population,  and  Commerce,  for  the  year  1838,  will  show,  in  a 
clear  and  distinct  manner,  some  of  the  various  interests  which  are 
benefited  by  our  commercial  relations  with  the  Australian  colonies. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  true  scions  of  the  parent  stock,  followii^ 
our  long-cherished  habits,  even  in  their  love  of  good  cheer,  appear 
to  expend  annually  in  their  markets  about  200,000/.  in  payments 
for  beef,  hams,  cheese  and  butter,  beer  and  ale.  In  articles  of 
raiment  as  well  as  food,  they  contribute  largely  to  our  dothii^ 
manufacturers,  by  receiving  woollens,  cottons,  silks,  linens,  and 
Haberdashery  of  all  kinds,  to  an  amount  of  more  than  700>OOOJL 

annually. 
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annually.  The  artificers  also  in  the  various  branches  of  steel 
and  iron  manufactures,  as  well  as  those  in  gold>  silver,  and  others 
of  every  variety  of  calling,  receive  from  these  colonists  not  less 
than  356,72 1 2.  to  administer  to  their  conveniences  of  life.  These 
and  many  other  points  were  brought  before  a  council  held  by  the 
Governor,  as  arguments  for  the  colonists  to  be  relieved  from  the 
gaol  and  police  expenses,  which  are  stated  to  have  amounted,  from 
July  1835  to  December  1840,  to  597,000/.  The  question  it 
appears  was  lost  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Governor,  but  most  of 
the  points  were  carried  the  following  day,  his  Excellency  having 
admitted  that  the  government  had  made  a  hard  bargain  with  the 
colony.     Now  for  the  statement  of  1838  : — 

Hams,  beef,  beer  and  ale,  butter  and  cheese  .  .  £117,423 
Salt,  sugar,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles  .  •  •       82,053 

Cottons,  leather,  linens,  silks,  woollens,  haberdashery, 

hosiery,  &c.      •  .  •  .  .  •  .     754,225 

Glass,  earthenware,  hardwares,  cutlery,  plate,  soap  and 

candles,  stationery,  saddlery,  &c.  &c.     .  •  •     356,721 

Total         .  £1,310,422 

To  which  may  be  added  26,278/.  for  the  moral  and  intellectual 
refinements  of  life,  in  books,  music,  and  musical  instruments. 

In  1839,  the  tonnage  inwards  was  135,474  tons,  in  563 
ships;  the  trade  to  Sydney  alone  employed  48,911  tons  of 
British  shipping,  requiring  3000  seamen  for  their  navigation. 
In  the  eleven  years  ending  with  1839,  it  is  stated  that  46,000 
persons  emigrated  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  New  South 
Wales.  Nor  were  these  individuals,  on  landing,  left  to  pro- 
y-ide  themselves  as  best  they  could.  ^They  found  all  the  ele- 
ments of  a  social  community — government,  law,  police,  roads, 
bridges,  wharfs,  embankments,  public  buildings,  the  practical 
sciences,  the  arts  of  life,  the  schools  of  human  and  divine 
instruction.* 

We  certainly  do  think  that  this  eldest-bom  of  the  Australian 
colonies  is  deserving  of  every  encouragement  which  the  govern- 
ment can  consistently  give  to  it 

The  tide  of  transportation  continued  to  flow  in  its  usual  stream 
till  last  year,  when,  in  the  month  of  August,  at  a  time  when 
it  was  gradually  drawing  to  its  natural  close,  it  was  precipitately 
stopped  by  an  Order  in  Council.  '  This,  in  many  respects,' 
says  Mr.  Macarthur,  '  happy  termination  of  an  expiring  system 
would  have  been  unfelt,  had  not  the  government  at  the  same  time 
rashly  interposed  a  check  to  emigration,  by  the  application  to 
other  purposes  of  funds  fully  sufficient  to  have  supplied  25,000 
men^  women,  and  children.*     There  is  no  doubt  plenty  of  good 

disposable 
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disposable  land  for  the  support  of  millions,  but  of  what  use  is 
land  without  labour^  and  how  is  this  to  be  had  without  capital  ? 

*  In  1840,'  says  Mr.  Macarthur,  *the  whole  proceeds  of  the  land  sales 
having  been  exhausted  on  payments  on  account  of  immigration,  and  by 
the  unjust  charges  for  police  and  gaols,  the  home  government  put  a  stop 
to  a  great  branch  of  emigration,  which  it  had  itself  previously  conducted. 
It  was  announced  that  there  were  no  funds  for  such  a  purpose,  because 
the  colonists  had  declined  to  tax  themselves  to  meet  charges,  which 
had  been  a  main  cause  of  the  exhaustion  of  this  fund.' 

Tax  themselves ! 

•  How  was  that,'  he  asks,  *  to  be  effected  ?  There  is  no  representative 
government  in  the  colony.  The  government,  consisting  of  a  governor 
and  council,  all  nominees  of  the  Crown,  although  adequate  to  raising  a 
revenue  by  means  of  an  indirect  tax,  through  import  duties,  could  not 
control  public  opinion,  more  powerful  than  itself,  by  proceeding  to  levy 
a  direct  tax.' 

And  then  a  broad  hint  is  given  that  it  would  be  a  revival  of  tbe 
evils  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  and  of  *  ship  money.' 

A  representative  government  is  just  what  the  emancipists  arc 
aiming  at — local  government  and  local  taxation ;  having,  perhaps, 
in  their  eye  that  happy  example  of  Newfoundland — ami  all  this 
is  natural ; — but  that  the  millionaires,  the  wealthy,  with  their 
4000i.  or  50001.  a-year,  should  countenance  such  a  change^  so  fatal 
to  themselves,  we  cannot  understand.  The  time  is  not  come  even 
for  discussing  this  question  as  to  Australia.  We  are  further  per- 
suaded that  the  time  is  not  yet  come  when  exportation  of  convicts, 
or  immigration  of  labourers,  can  be  discontinued  with  benefit  to  the 
colony ;  and,  we  should  say,  if  the  government  be  disposed  to 
grant  a  boon,  let  it  take  off  the  colonial  charge  for  gaols  and  police 
to  the  extent  of  1 0,000i.  for  every  500  labourers  the  colonists  shall 
import;  or,  as  proposed  by  some  of  the  Council,  let  each  pay 
half; — or  perhaps  the  Colonial  Office  might  not  object  to  ibe 
attorney- general's  proposal  of  payment — one-third  by  the  colony, 
one-third  by  the  assignment  of  convicts,  and  one- third  by  the 
home  government.  If  none  of  these  be  conceded,  the  remedy,  in 
our  opinion,  is  still  within  the  colonists'  own  reach,  and  that 
without  any  assistance  from  government.  Let  them  create  a  fund 
for  emigration,  by  loan  or  subscription,  and  the  proprietary  class 
will  experience  no  want  of  labour.  The  sense  of  evils,  like  that 
of  death,  is  most  in  apprehension,  and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken, 
they  will  here  in  due  time  subside,  and  the  colonists  will  receive, 
among  other  resources,  a  supply  of  pure  and  whitewashcnl  recruits 
out  of  Capt.  Maconochie's  eighteen  hundred  disciples  at  Norfolk 
Island,  whom  we  shall  more  particularly  mention  by  and  by. 

We  cordially  agree  with  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  House  of 

Commons 
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Commons  by  Lord  Mahon  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  putting  an 
end  to  transportation — equally  inexpedient  both  to  the  mother 
cx)untry  and  the  colonies.  We  deem  it  also  inexpedient  to  abolish 
the  assignment  system,  the  evils  of  which  have  been  grossly  exag- 
gerated. If  a  master  behaves  ill,  punish  him  by  taking  away 
from  him  every  assigned  convict,  and  never  suffering  him  to  have 
another.  We  happen  to  know  a  case  of  this  kind,  and  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  proprietor  was  compelled  to  sell  his  pro- 
perty, to  prevent  it  and  all  the  stock  upon  it  going  to  ruin.  With 
regard  to  the  increasing  expense  of  the  police  and  gaols — we  guess 
they  might  contrive  to  diminish  this,  by  making  the  former  more 
efficient,  and  the  latter  less  comfortable. 

We  had  heard  of  Squatters  in  the  district  of  Port  Philip,  but 
we  had  no  idea  of  the  spread  of  these  pastoral  people,  till  we  saw 
the  report  of  Sir  George  Gipps,  of  September,  i  840.  By  this  it 
appears  that  the  stations  of  these  people  extend  300  miles  behind 
Moreton  Bay,  and  beyond  the  limits  of  location  or  boundary  of 
the  colony  ;  that  licences  are  now  granted  by  a  travelling  commis- 
sioner at  \0L  each  annually;  that  these  stations,  as  they  are 
called,  vary  in  extent  from  5000  to  30,000  acres,  and  the  number 
licensed  is  694,  producing  therefore  an  annual  rental  of  6940/. 
There  is  besides  an  assessment  on  the  stock  depastured  there, 
the  quantity  of  which  is  quite  astonishing.  On  the  last  day  of 
December,  1839,  it  was  levied  on  7088  horses;  371,699  horned 
cattle;  1,334,593  sheep  ;  and  Sir  George  observes,  that  the  real 
quantity  probably  exceeded  that  returned.  The  people  who  form 
these  stations,  he  says,  may  be  said  to  be  in  Australia  (what  the 
backwoodsmen  are  in  America)  the  pioneers  of  civilisation. 

Sir  George  Gipps,  in  a  speech  addressed  in  the  council,  says, 
that  any  attempt  to  prevent  the  dispersion  of  the  people  would 
be  absurd.  '  Every  one,*  he  says,  '  in  New  South  Wales,  must  be 
aware  that  it  were  as  easy  to  confine  the  Arabs  of  the  desert 
within  a  circle  drawn  on  their  own  sands  as  to  confine  the  herds 
of  New  South  Wales  within  any  given  limits :  and  if  it  were  pos- 
sible so  to  confine  them  there,  the  herds  must  starve  and  perish 
as  surely  as  the  Arabs.  Not  all  the  armies  of  England, — not  a 
hundred  thousand  soldiers  scattered  through  the  bush^ — could 
drive  back  our  herds  within  the  limits  of  our  nineteen  counties. 
The  riches  of  the  country  depend  on  dispersion,  and  it  would  be 
preposterous  to  attempt  to  prevent  people  from  dispersion.' 

There  are  two  points  of  grievance  of  which  we  think  the  colo- 
nists may  well  complain.  Just  at  the  moment  when  this  dispersion 
is  spreading  to  an  unlimited  degree,  Lord  John  Russell,  as  we  have 
seen,  has  not  only  put  a  stop  to  transportation,  but  has  also  stopped 
the  beneficial  system  of  assignment ;  thus  cramping  both  the  grazing 

and 
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and  agricultural  interests.  The  second  grievance  is  the  check  that 
has  been  thrown  upon  emigration  by  the  diversion  of  the  land 
fund ;  of  which  also  we  have  already  spoken.  But  the  intention, 
which  his  lordship  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of 
shutting  up  all  convicted  felons  in  penitentiaries  at  home,  did,  we 
confess,  greatly  surprise  us.  In  New  South  Wales  every  purpose 
has  been  answered  that  a  humane  and  benevolent  government 
anticipated  in  adopting  the  measure  of  transportation.  It  has 
added  to  the  strength  and  commercial  interests  of  the  mother- 
country  ;  it  has  mainly  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  the  colo- 
nies ;  it  has  brought  many  thousands  from  a  state  of  misery  and 
degradation  into  that  of  comparative  happiness  and  affluence, 
and  given  them  at  the  same  time  a  station  in  society  which  obtains 
respect.  Lord  John  Russell  said  something  about  the  prison 
or  convict  mark  still  set  upon  them.  Does  he  then  think  that 
the  prison  mark  of  New  South  Wales  is  more  deeply  indented 
than  his  penitentiary  prison  mark  will  be  in  England?  If  he 
does,  we  will  take  the  liberty  of  informing  him  that  he  is  egre- 
giously  mistaken,  and  that  his  pseudo-philanthropical  friends 
have  deceived  him.  In  the  former  position  he  might  witness 
thousands  that  have  become  wealthy  and  respectable  citizens; 
in  the  latter,  we  fear,  he  would  meet  with  few  that  had  reformed 
their  manners  or  lost  their  mark,  even  on  issuing  from  a  social 
penitentiary ;  from  a  solitary  and  silent  one,  he  would  find  the 
greater  number  carry  with  them  the  mark  of  madness  or  idiotism. 
We  do  not  wish  to  dwell  much  on  the  enormous  difference  of 
expense  between  transportation  and  home  confinement ;  but,  under 
present  circumstances,  it  behoves  the  Chancellor  of  the  Elxche- 
quer  to  weigh  this  well.  We  ask  therefore  what,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  year,  was  the  real  state  of  the  case? 
There  were  then  38,305  convicts  in  New  South  Wales  whose 
respective  periods  of  punishment  were  unexpired,— 

Assigned 21,850 

At  large  in  the  colony  ....       8,728 

Employed  by  government,  or  at  Norfolk  Island        7,721 

Total         .  .  •     38,305 

The  annual  expense  of  each  to  the  colony  had  fallen  fitun 
28/.  3s.  5d.  in  1797,  to  17/.  14j.  5d.  in  1840 ;  the  entire  expen- 
diture, exclusive  of  40,000/.  for  Norfolk  Island,  being  678,8 15t; 
of  which  the  colony  defrayed  more  than  one-half,  namdj, 
397,900/.,  including  50,063/.  for  Port  Philip.  By  reference  to 
public  documents  it  appears  that,  from  the  establishment  of  the 
colony  to  1840,  more  than  80,000  felons  had  been  baniahed  from 
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the  mother-country.  It  is  matter  of  calculation  what  these  would 
have  cost  the  mother-country  had  they  remained  at  home  in  hulks 
and  penitentiaries.  But  an  estimate  has  been  made  of  the  cost 
of  keeping  at  home  the  38,305  convicts  now  in  New  South 
Wales : — 

Clothing,  food,  and  contingent  expenses,  at  20/. 

each  per  annum         ....   £166,100 
Cost  of  fitting  up  and  keeping  76  hulks  at  7000/. 

each,  532,000/.,  on  which  interest  at  4  per  cent.       21,280 

£787,380 

And  it  has  been  estimated  that  if  they  were  kept  in  penitentiaries, 
with  interest  for  the  cost  of  bedding,  it  could  not  be  done  for  less 
than  1.679.000/.  a-year.  Now  if  we  suppose  only  13,000  to  be 
annually  convicted,  the  annual  expense  of  these  would  be  in  the 
bulks  262,460/.,  and  in  the  penitentiary  559,666/. — and  how 
awfully  would  the  accumulation  swell  every  five  or  six  years! 
From  this  frightful  expenditure,  and  all  the  evils  attending  it^  we 
are  relieved  by  the  system  of  transportation,  which  we  trust  no 
minister  will  be  allowe<l  to  set  aside  so  long  as  convicts  can  be  so 
usefully  disposed  of  to  themselves  and  to  the  community  against 
which  they  have  offended. 

Before  we  conclude  our  remarks  on  New  South  Wales  it  is 
right  to  notice  two  important  and  interesting  papers  in  the 
despatch  (No.  10  in  our  list)  of  Sir  G.  Gipps  to  Lord  John 
Russell.  The  first  is  an  account  of  a  journey  by  Count  Streleski 
from  Yass  Plains,  by  the  Australian  Alps,  through  Australia  Felix, 
to  Port  Philip,  in  which  the  whole  of  that  valuable  country  is  sur- 
veyed and  described,  with  its  mineralogical  products ;  including 
the  discovery  of  large  and  valuable  coal-fields  close  to  the  coast 
by  Western  Port — an  acquisition  of  the  first  importance  to  the 
whole  of  the  Australian  colonies. 

The  second  paper  we  shall  notice  is  a  Report  of  Mr.  Perry  of 
the  examination,  it  may  be  called  the  discovery,  of  the  Clarence 
River,  which  he  ascended  in  the  steamer  King  William,  ninety 
miles  from  its  mouth  in  Shoal  Bay,  lat.  29°  20',  about  340  miles 
to  the  north  of  Sydney,  and  90  miles  to  the  south  of  Moreton 
Bay.  The  river  is  from  three  to  five  fathoms  deep,  its  average 
width  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  with  sufficient  breadth  to  work  a  sailing- 
vessel  up  to  Susan  Island,  sixty  miles  from  Shoal  Bay.  Near 
this  place  an  inhabitant  was  found  building  a  vessel  from  120  to 
150  tons  burthen.  A  single  paragraph  from  the  Report  will 
suffice  to  show  the  nature  of  the  country  : — 

'  For  about  fifteen  miles,'  he  says,  *  owing  to  the  denseness  of  the 
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bniBh  on  the  banks,  no  part  of  the  country  could  be  seen  from  the  deck 
of  the  vessel,  but  was  completely  screened  by  a  mass  of  most  luxuriant 
vegetation  ;  the  stems  of  gigantic  trees,  covered  with  climbing  plants  of 
various  descriptions,  and  which  fell  down  in  graceful  festoons  from  the 
upper  branches,  produced  an  eflfect  observable  only  in  a  region  fresh 
from  the  hand  of  Nature.' 

These  noble  trees  are  here  called  cedar ;  they  are  the  cedrilla, 
the  wood  of  which  resembles  the  poon  of  India. 

Atistralian  Agricultural  Company, — The  territory  granted  to 
this  company,  in  1826,  consists  of  one  million  of  acres  somewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Peel  River,  and  they  were  allowed  an 
assignment  of  four  to  five  hundred  convicts;  since  which  they 
had  a  further  grant  of  two  thousand  acres  of  a  coal-field  at  New- 
castle, with  above  a  hundred  additional  convicts.  This  territory, 
we  apprehend,  will  be  included  in  Lord  John  Russell's  *  NortJi- 
cm  Division*  of  New  South  Wales,  whose  boundaries  have  not 
yet  been  marked  out ;  all  his  northern  boundaries  should,  and  one 
day  will,  be  limited  only  by  Torres'  Strait.  The  company's  esta- 
blishment, by  the   returns,  consisted  of  the  following  persons  : — 

Free.  Tickets  of  leave.  Conricts. 

In  1838     .     49  48  522 

In  1839     .     79  52  495— 

But  the  Directors  report,  that  the  Secretary  of  State  has  signified 
the  intention  of  the  government  to  discontinue,  at  no  distant 
period,  the  system  of  assignment  of  convicts  to  private  service ; 
and  therefore  they  have  taken  measures  for  partially  supplyii^ 
the  place  of  convict  labour  on  their  estates  by  free  emigrants, 
and  have  engaged  fifty  agricultural  labourers  to  leave  England 
forthwith.  They  had  sent  out  last  year  upwards  of  100  labour- 
ers, with  thirty-seven  colliers  and  a  blacksmith,  to  work  their 
collieries ;  and  this  was  right ;  but  once  more,  if  the  prosperous 
state  of  the  colonies,  owing  chiefly  to  this  description  of  persons, 
is  not  sufficient  to  induce  a  continuance  of  the  practice,  the  enor- 
mous expense,  the  inconvenience,  the  danger  of  allowing  a  yearly 
accumulation  of  many  thousand  felons  to  be  shut  up,  in  any  way, 
at  home,  ought  to  weigh  with  the  government,  before  it  finally 
decides  this  important  question — much  better  left  in  its  own  hands 
than  to  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Company,  however,  like  most  of  the  colonists,  depend 
more  on  their  sheep  than  the  cultivation  of  arable  land.  Of  the 
latter  they  had  only  at  the  end  of  1838,  793  acres;  whereas  their 
stock  of  sheep  in  1837  was  76,003 ;  lambs  yeaned  in  1838, 23,06l ; 
total,  99.064.  At  the  end  of  1838,  sheep,  85,647;  lambs  in 
1839,  26,61 7 ;  total,  1 12,264.  At  the  same  period  they  had  528 
horses;  in  December,  1839>  541  horses;  in  1838,  4887  homed 
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cattle ;  in  1839,  5589  horned  cattle.  Their  colliery  at  Newcastle 
produced  in  1838,  17,220  tons;  in  1839,  21,283  tons.  They 
had  purchased  besides  another  coal-field  on  Hunter's  River,  and 
three  steam- vessels  were  in  preparation.  In  1838  the  valuation 
of  their  property  was  stated  to  be,  independent  of  land  and 
coal-mines,  238,279^.;  in  1839  (including  both),  763,328i.  This 
Company  therefore  participates  in  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
colonv. 

Norfolk  Island. — This  small  dependency  of  New  South  Wales, 
l^ing  to  the  eastward  of  Sydney,  and  four  or  five  days'  sail  from  it, 
is  a  beautiful  and  most  fertile  island,  about  five  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  three  from  north  to  south.  The  soil  is  so  rich  and  deep 
that  the  finest  crops  are  annually  produced  without  manure  ;  and 
the  whole  of  its  nine  thousand  acres  may  be  laid  under  cultiva- 
tion. When  first  visited  by  Captain  Cook  it  was  covered  with 
trees,  shrubs,  and  rampant  herbaceous  plants,  among  which  was 
the  Phormium  tenax,  or  New  Zealand  flax  :  and  over  the  whole 
towered  the  Norfolk  Inland  pine,  one  of  the  noblest  trees  in  the 
universe.  This  little  island  has  undergone  so  many  changes,  and 
the  last  and  recent  one  may  be  productive  of  such  important  con- 
sequences to  the  Australian  colonies,  that  we  shall  dwell  at 
greater  length  on  it  than  otherwise  it  might  seem  to  require. 

In  the  first  year  of  landing  at  Botany  Bay,  Lieutenant  King 
was  despatched  with  a  small  party  of  marines  and  some  convicts 
to  the  island  to  cultivate  it,  and  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  to  prepare 
the  flax  from  the  phormium.  The  lieutenant  in  his  first  report 
says  he  found  the  island  an  impenetrable  wilderness,  there  not 
being  open  space  enough  to  pitch  a  tent.  A  pine-tree  lying  on 
the  ground  measured  9  feet  in  diameter,  another  182  feet  in 
length.  The  party,  however,  shortly  cleared  and  had  sown  1 7 
acres  of  land ;  the  crops  of  grain  promising,  the  gardens  flourish- 
ing, vegetables  and  fish  in  abundance,  the  people  all  healthy. 
Three  successful  years  followed,  the  crops  excellent ;  the  fourth 
failed;  and  supplies  from  the  parent  colony  not  arriving,  they 
were  only  saved  from  perishing  of  famine,  by  fishing  and  by  the 
myriads  of  black  puffins  which  came  every  evening  to  nestle  in  the 
caverns  of  the  rocks.  In  the  sixth  year  of  their  location  plenty 
again  reigned  in  the  island ;  crops  of  wheat  were  abundant,  maize 
gave  two  crops  in  the  year ;  the  produce  of  wheat  amounting  to 
l602  bushels,  and  of  maize  to  J  0,1 52  bushels,  besides  calavances 
and  potatoes;  no  deaths.  Next  year  the  island  spared  20,000 
bushels  of  maize  for  Sydney,  where  it  was  much  wanted. 

Thus  this  little  island  went  on,  sometimes  overflowing  with 
produce  and  sometimes  in  a  state  of  starvation,  till  1803,  when 
Lord  Hobart  informed  Governor  King  that,  in  consequence  of  its 
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g^eat  expense  and  disadvantages  of  communication^  a  part  of  the 
establishment  was  to  be  removed,  together  with  a  portion  of  the 
settlers  and  convicts,  to  Port  Dalrymple,  on  the  northern  shoie  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  stating  how  desirable  it  was  that  a  settle- 
ment should  be  there  formed. 

Mr.  Wyndham,  in  1 806,  wrote  to  Governor  Bligh,  that,  as  the 
crops  had  almost  entirely  failed,  measures  must  forthwith  be  taken 
for  withdrawing  the  settlers,  and  all  the  inhabitants,  with  their  hre 
and  dead  stock,  and  everything  belonging  to  government. 

In  1807  Lord  Castlereagh  ordered  Governor  Bligh  to  send 
back  the  heutenant-governor,  and  to  increase  the  establish- 
ment to  its  former  extent,  observing  that  it  seemed  not  advisahie 
to  relinquish  an  island  so  very  fertile,  and  which  had  been  so 
useful  in  affording  supplies  to  the  South-Sea  whalers,  and  occa- 
sionally to  Port  Jackson  itself;  and  recommending  that  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor should  attend  particularly  to  the  culture  of  the 
coffee-plant,  which  he  understood  was  then  beginning  to  bear. 

In  1810  Governor  Macquarrie  reported  that  the  island  ought 
to  be  abandoned  as  soon  as  possible,  '  being  a  place  of  no 
use  whatever  to  the  mother  country  or  to  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales.'  In  1811  Lord  Liverpool  approved  of  the  evacua- 
tion, and  desired  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  carrying  it  into 
effect.  To  ensure  obedience  to  this  order,  the  Governor  was  told 
that  the  establishment  of  Norfolk  Island  had  been  wholly  dis- 
continued in  the  Parliamentary  estimates  for  1812.  In  1814  it 
was  entirely  evacuated,  and  nothing  more  heard  of  it  till  18£5, 
when  measures  were  taken  for  converting  it  into  a  penal  settle- 
ment for  secondary  punishments. 

Thus  this  beautiful  and  fertile  island,  aboundinor  with  wood  and 
water,  and  surroimded  by  a  sea  swarming  with  fish,  was  aban- 
doned, after  the  vacillating  and  contradictory  opinions  and  orders 
of  no  less  than  five  secretaries  of  state  and  the  same  number  of 
governors  of  New  South  Wales.  But  its  ups  and  downs  did  not  end 
here,  nor  in  1825,  when  it  became  the  gaol  for  twice  and  thrice- 
convicted  felons.  In  November,  1 8d9>  the  number  of  these  had 
increased  to  1250,  under  the  government  of  Major  Rjran,  who 
reports  to  Sir  George  Gipps  that  the  island,  if  managed  by  com- 
petent persons,  would  produce  sufficient  maize,  wheats  and  bariej 
for  five  or  six  thousand  prisoners.  '  There  are,'  he  says^  '  at  this 
moment  growing  in  beautiful  cultivation  1020  acres — 55S  of  maize, 
206  of  wheat,  43  of  rye,  79  of  barley,  20  of  peas,  and  the  rest  in 
different  vegetables ;  about  4000  acres  in  pasture,  supplying  food 
for  396  horned  cattle,  4310  sheep,  10  horses;  besides  463  jngs, 
affording  fresh  meat  three  days  in  the  week  to  the  troops  and 
civilians^  men^  women,  and  children^  amounting  to  £30;'  and  in 
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two  years,  be  adds,  the  increased  stock  would  afford  a  supply  of 
fresh  meat  also  for  the  1 250  prisoners,  three  days  in  the  week. 
Just  at  this  time  the  Major  was  superseded,  and  we  are  informed 
by  a  gentleman  present,  that,  on  the  occasion,  he  addressed  his 
prisoners  in  the  most  affectionate  terms,  ])raising  them  for  their 
good  conduct,  and  giving  them  the  most  friendly  advice  to  continue 
it  under  his  successor  for  their  own  sakes;  our  informant  adds 
that  vast  numbers  of  these  unfortunate  men  were  so  affected  as 
to  burst  into  tears. 

The  island,  among  its  other  changes,  was  now  destined  to  be- 
come the  theatre  of  an  experiment,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Captain  Maconochie,  whose  system  of  conrict -discipline  had 
been  so  pressed  upon  the  authorities  both  at  home  and  in  Aus- 
tralia, chiefly  through  means  of  the  press,  that  Lord  Normanby 
or  Lord  John  Russell  (we  are  not  sure  which)  was  persuaded  to 
allow  a  practical  trial  of  it  on  Norfolk  Island. 

Captain  Maconochie  appears  to  be  a  humane  and  benevolent 
gentleman,  with  a  head  rather  too  full  of  crotchets,  and  his 
scheme  for  converting  the  most  hardened  felons  into  honesty 
moral,  and  religious  subjects  and  citizens,  is,  it  must  be  admitted, 
a  bold  one.  lie  does  not  flinch  at  trying  his  hand  on  the  most 
desperate  and  determined  ;  but  the  rescue  of  '  the  most  innocent ' 
(he  means  the  least  criminal)  among  the  convicts,  is  what  he 
is  most  anxious  about,  as  they  suffer  most  from  the  almost  uni- 
versal  degradation  and  demoralisation  that  are  stated  to  prevail. 
*  Every  feeling,'  he  observes,  ^  of  self-respect  is  speedily  lost,  amidst 
the  humiliations  and  inconveniences  inflicted ;  and  irritation,  reck- 
lessness, insubordination,  disgraceful  punishment,  furious  resent- 
ment, drunkenness,  theft,  and  prostitution  complete  the  sacrifice 
of  many  a  human  being,  born  to  better  things,  and  whom  mis- 
fortune and  imperfect  political  institatwns  (/  /  /),  more  than  crime 
or  original  bad  dispositions^  have  thus  irrecoverably  ruined.' 

Captain  Maconochie  condemns  the  whole  of  the  penal  institu- 
tions of  the  colonies,  and  says  that  the  bad  state  of  society  may  be 
traced  directly  to  their  pervading  and  demoralising  influence ;  he 
complains  that  physical  coercion  (by  which  he  means  flogging)  is 
resorted  to  upon  every  little  breach  of  regulation,  &c.  &c. ;  in 
short,  he  says,  in  so  many  words,  that  the  settlers  who  have  con- 
victs assigned  to  them  are  slave-holders,  and  the  assignees  slaves. 
Now  if  •this  worthy  gentleman  had  passed  a  little  more  of  his  time 
in  travelling  over  the  Australian  colonies,  and  in  inquiring  what 
the  real  condition  of  things  had  been,  instead  of  writing  philo- 
sophical or  even  philanthropical  essays,  in  Hobart  Town,  under 
Sir  John  Franklin's  roof,  to  whom  he  was  private  secretary,  he 
might  have  gleaned,  even  from  Mr.  Wentworth's  book,  much 
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more  accurate  information  as  to  transported  convicts  than  he 
appears  to  possess.  He  would  there  find*  that,  in  1821,  this 
'  school  of  correction  and  reform,*  which  he  condemns,  had  '  pro- 
duced 3478  families  of  emancipated  convicts,  having  7212  child- 
ren, in  possession  of  251,941  acres  of  land  in  pasture,  34,769 
acres  in  cultivation,  2447  horses,  59,466  head  of  homed  cattle, 
168,960  sheep,  25,568  swine,  3778  houses,  15  decked  vessels, 
300,000/.  vested  in  trade ;  the  estimated  value  of  their  entire 
property  being  1, 562,20 U.  sterling,' — all  this  twenty  years  ago, 
and  now  at  least  trebled,  the  creation  and  fruit  of  the  skill  and 
industry  of  emancipated  convicts.  We  wish  we  could  add,  to 
this  increase  of  worldly  wealth,  an  increase  of  religious  and  moral 
influence  in  their  society.  Such,  however,  being  some  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  system,  how  can  he  pretend  to  say  that  everything  is 
amiss  ?     However,  he  has  a  cure  for  all  existing  evils, — 

*  every  one  of  which  would  disappear  under  a  system  of  moral  influence. 
Liberality  in  arranging  the  details  of  this  would,  therefore,  be  true  eco- 
nomy, not  extravagance ;  and  at  all  events,  surely,  where  labour  bears  a 
high  value,  that  of  prisoners,  working  emulatively  to  obtain  indulgences, 
would  be  worth,  to  its  employers,  at  least  their  cost,  besides  a  bare 
maintenance.' — Tfioughts  on  Convict  Management,  p.  112. 

The  amiable  Captain's  plan  is  based  on  a  kind  of  moral  book- 
keeping. A  register  is  kept,  in  which  are  daily  inserted  marks  for 
good  conduct,  or  the  reverse ;  wages  for  labour,  and  fines  for  idle- 
ness. These  marks  will  show  the  progress  from  punishment  to 
probation,  and  from  probation  to  an  entire  release.  Thus,  a 
seven-years'  sentence  is  to  be  made  commutable  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  6000  marks,  a  ten-years'  for  7000,  and  so  on.  Ten 
marks  a-day  or  sixty  a-week,  for  good  conduct  and  ordinary 
labour^  well  and  truly  performed,  are  set  down  to  a  convict's 
credit.  This  would  procure  his  release  from  the  island  in  less 
than  two  years.  But  then  every  unfavourable  mark  is  also  reck- 
oned— and  the  balance  only  is  to  count  either  way.  The  good 
marks  are  to  go  as  money  in  the  society,  each  mark  equal  to  one 
penny.  Tea,  sugar,  and  tobacco  to  be  purchased  at  the  com- 
missariat stores  with  these  marks.  First  half  of  probation — fresh 
provisions  allowed  to  be  purchased,  superior  clothing,  better 
accommodation ;  the  last  half—eren  spirits  allowed,  under  suit- 
able regulations.  The  convicts  to  work  in  associations  of  six 
men,  responsible  for  each  other,  in  passing  into  probation  ;  '  the 
object  being,'  says  Maconochie,  'a  field  of  moral  reform  and 
preparation  for  an  early  return  to  society.'  The  grouping  of  six 
men,  though  chosen  by  themselves,  we  should  think,  would  at 
least  retard  the  period  of  probation,  as  one  negative  mark,  if  we 
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rightly  apprehend  the  plan,  will  operate  against  the  whole  six. 
On  the  principle,  he  says,  that  man  is  a  social  being,  classes  are 
preferred  to  individuals.  He  reprobates,  and  so  do  we,  the  sUeni 
and  separate  systems,  which  appear  to  be  recommended  by  the 
inspectors  of  prisons  at  home.  The  effects  of  both  he  thinks 
very  bad — the  latter  especially  debases  both  mind  and  body — 
equal  moral  and  physical  prostration  taking  place.  '  A  man,*  says 
Maconochie,  '  issues  from  confinement  like  a  child  ;  and,  like  a 
child,  is  swayed,  coaxed,  cheated,  and  bullied,  for  a  time,  by  all 
about  him.*  It  may  indeed  be  punishment  of  the  most  severe  and 
debasing  kind,  but  we  cannot  think  it  likely  to  lead  to  reform. 

It  was  only  last  year  that  Captain  Maconochie  received  hia 
appointment  of  superintendent  on  Norfolk  Island.     There  were 
then  residing  there,  as  already  mentioned,  1 250  doubly  and  trebly- 
convicted  felons,  and  immediately  after  his  arrival  there  came  in 
about  600  others  fresh  imported  from  England  and  Ireland.    Why 
these  were  sent  there  to  be  at  the  expense  of  government  we 
cannot  comprehend,  while  there  is  such  demand  for  labour  in 
Australia.      They  were    intended,    however,    to    be   separated, 
and  kept  on  opposite  sides  of  the  island ;  but  Maconochie  took 
the  whole  under  his  surv'eil lance  and  instruction.     Finding  the 
favourable  effect  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  most  hardened^ 
by    the   kindness   and    indulgence    of   Major    Ryan,  which  ac- 
corded entirely   with  his  own  plan,  and   desirous  of  making  a 
similar  impression  at  the  commencement,  he  took  the  occasion 
of  her  Majesty's  birthday  to  order  fresh  pork  to  be  issued,  in- 
stead of  salt  meat — rum  and  sugar  to  make  punch — a  play  to  be 
acted  by  the  convicts  (whether  the  *  Beggars'  Opera,*  or  '  Jack 
Shepherd,'  is  not  said) — and  fireworks  to  be  let  off  at  night.     The 
day  commenced  by  the  whole  1 850  men  appearing  on  the  cricket- 
ground,  where  that  game  and  various  other  amusements  were  kept 
up,  the  Captain  occasionally  appearing  among  them.     At  dinner 
every  man  had  a  bumper  of  punch  to  drink  the  Queen's  health, 
after  which  the  air  was  rent  by  three  tremendous  shouts — Maco- 
nochie standing  by  and  seeing  every  glass  served  out.     The  men 
then  resumed  their  sports,  and,  in  due  time,  the  play  was  acted 
in  the  large  mess-room.     At  eight  every  man  retired  peaceably  to 
the  barracks.    Not  a  single  instance  of  tumult,  disorder,  or  accident 
during  the  day — nor  a  single  man  in  confinement  that  evening  or  the 
following  day.     It  may  be  thought  that  Captain  Maconochie  had 
gone  too  far — that  he  was  incurring  a  most  tremendous  risk,  by  let- 
ting loose  1850  felons  in  a  small  secluded  island,  with  the  very 
trifling  means  he  possessed  of  resistance ;  but  be  had  exacted  from 
them,  on  the  previous  day,  a  pledge  that  decorum  wduld  be  pre- 
served, and  that  every  man  at  eight  o'clock,  when  the  bugle  sounded, 
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would  retire  to  his  quarters  ;  he  had  told  them  solemnly  that  on 
their  redeeming  this  pledge,  his  future  confidence  and  their  wel- 
fare would  depend — and  he  had  a  full  reliance  that  an  indulgence, 
never  before  granted  on  the  island,  would  not  be  abused.  The 
event  proved  that  he  was  not  deceived. 

It  appears,  however,  that  his  conduct  has  incurred  the  displea- 
sure of  the  governor  and  the  people  of  Sydney,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  play  and  the  punch.  We  cannot  see  it  in  that  light, 
and  as  to  the  play,  we  can  furnish  him  with  something  like  a  pre- 
cedent. On  the  second  birth-day  of  good  old  George  III., 
4th  June,  after  the  arrival  of  Governor  Philip  at  Port  Jackson, 
and  when  the  rejoicings  of  the  day  had  ended,  '  some  of  the  con- 
victs,' says  Captain  Collins,  'were  permitted  to  perform  Far- 
quhar's  comedy  of  the  Recruiting  Officer.  They  professed  no 
higher  aim  than  humbly  to  excite  a  smile ;  and  their  efforts  to 
please  were  not  unattended  with  applause.'  No  mention  is  made 
of  any  punch :  but  as  to  both  play  and  punch,  moderately  and 
judiciously  administered  as  the  reward  and  encouragement  of  good 
conduct,  we  venture  to  give  Captain  Maconochie  our  humble 
approbation. 

He  extends  his  benevolent  views  to  the  unfortunate  females, 
who,  he  says  it  is  admitted  by  all,  are  more  unmanageable  and 
less  retrievable  than  the  males.     He  very  justly  observes — 

'  I  believe  that  in  their  descent  from  innocence  to  vice  Englishwomen 
are,  almost  without  exception,  more  sinned  against  than  sinning  ; — their 
fall  is,  notwithstanding,  greater  than  that  of  most  men  ; — it  is  less  easily 
retrieved; — they  are  easily  made  sensible  of  this; — they  are  thus  easily 
made  penitent; — but  as  their  spirit  alternately  rises  and  falls  under  a 
sense  of  lost  condition  (though  of  injury  sustained  rather  than  com- 
mitted)^  they  are  also  easily  led  into  fresh  excesses,  as  either  feeling 
predominates,  or  old  temptations  are  again  held  out  to  them.  Thus, 
nowever,  they  deserve  punishment  less, — and  they  require  it  less ; — but 
they  require  support  and  encouragement  more.' — Thoughts  on  Convict 
Management^  p.  129. 

He  therefore  proposes  to  extend  his  system  to  female  convicts; 
that  they  should  be  classed  in  pairs  or  parties  of  three  or  four : — 

*  The  superintendents  should  all  be  of  their  own  sex; — their  employ- 
ments should  be  feminine  ;  they  should  not  be  subjected  to  vulgar  and 
unfeeling  gaze ; — and  their  affections  should  have  a  limited  scope  as- 
signed to  them  by  permitting  the  presence  of  pet  animals  and  other 
living  things,  to  nurse  and  take  charge  of.  It  is  by  attention  to  litde 
matters  like  these  that  moral  victories  are  gained.  The  work  of  destruc- 
tion may  be  accomplished  by  hasty  strides, — but  of  renewal,  only  by 
glow  degrees.  £ven  in  the  physical  world  the  same  remark  is  applir 
cable.*— pp.  132,  133. 

We  can  picture  to  ourselves  the  kind-hearted  Maconochie  at 
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the  head  of  his  1800  felons,  in  the  prison  of  Norfolk  Island^  as 
another  single-minded  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  when  addressing  his 
fellow-prisoners  in  the  gaol,  and  the  very  words  the  ricar  used 
would  do  for  the  Captain ; — '  What  sig^fies  calling  every  moment 
upon  the  Devil,  and  waiting  his  friendship,  since  you  find  how 
scurvily  he  uses  you  ?  He  has  given  you  nothing  here,  you  find, 
but  a  mouthful  of  oaths,  and  an  empty  belly ;  and  by  the  last 
accounts  I  have  of  him,  he  will  give  you  nothing  that  is  good 
hereafter.  Were  it  not  worth  your  while,  then,  just  to  try  how 
you  may  like  the  usage  of  another  master,  who  gives  you  fair 
promises,  at  least,  to  come  to  him  ?*  The  good  Dr.  Primrose,  too, 
like  Maconochie,  had  ingenious  contrivances  of  fines  and  rewards 
— all  was  to  be  done  smoothly  and  easily — no  severity,  &c.  &c. 
We  know  how  the  vicar's  experiment  ended.  The  gentleman, 
however,  who  was  on  the  island  with  Captain  Maconochie,  has 
the  highest  opinion  of  his  success.  The  new  convicts,  to  the 
extent  of  six  or  seven  hundred,  were  all  delighted  with  their 
prospects;  and  the  old  doubly- convicted  equally  so.  He  de- 
scribes also  the  beautiful  state  of  cultivation  into  which  the 
island  had  been  brought,  smiling  with  the  finest  crops  of  wheat 
and  maize ;  everything  seemed,  in  his  opinion,  to  promise  the 
triumph  of  the  experiment ;  and  we  most  cordially  wish  it  may 
prove  so,  for  the  sake  of  the  bold  projector,  the  convicts,  and  the 
Australian  colonies  at  large;  but  we  should  say  the  maximum 
time  of  undergoing  the  discipline  should  be  two  years,  and  we 
also  think  that,  if  one  year  does  not  produce  \dsible  reformation, 
it  would  be  useless  to  prolong  a  man*s  period. 

Port  Philip. — It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  this,  the  finest 
and  most  extensive  harbour  in  all  Australia,  should  have  remained 
so  long  a  time  unnoticed,  as  if  unknown ;  especially  as  it  is  so 
inviting  a  place  of  refuge  and  safety,  with  a  fine  country,  equally 
interesting,  round  its  shores.  An  attempt,  it  is  true,  was  once 
made,  so  early  as  in  the  year  1 803,  to  form  a  settlement  on  the 
southern  coast  of  New  Holland,  under  Colonel  Collins.  He 
established  his  little  colony,  in  the  first  place,  at  Port  Philip,  but 
the  country  where  he  landed,  on  the  eastern  coast,  appearing  to 
be  of  an  unpromising  character,  he  abandoned  it  altogether,  and 
proceeded  to  find  out  a  more  promising  settlement  in  Van  Die- 
men  s  Land ;  and,  having  entered  the  river  Derwent,  established 
himself,  as  already  stated,  at  the  spot  where  Hobart  Town  now 
stands.  Some  of  those  men  that  abandoned  Port  Philip  with 
Colonel  Collins,  or  their  descendants,  have  recently  passed  over, 
and  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  present  establishment  at  that  port. 

In  the  year  1835,  two  families  crossed  over  Bass*s  Strait  from 
the  northern  part  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  to  Port  Philip,  and 
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finding  the  soil  and  surface  of  the  country  inviting,  erected 
a  tent,  and  returned  to  make  preparations  for  bringing  over  their 
flocks  and  herds,  and  household  goods,  with  the  intention  of 
settling  there,  having  left  a  part  of  their  families  behind.  In  the 
course  of  their  absence,  there  was  brought  to  the  tent,  by  a  party 
of  aborigines^  a  tall  gaunt  figure,  dressed  like  themselves  in  a 
kangaroo  skin,  his  face  nearly  covered  with  hair,  but  having 
the  features  of  an  European.  They  endeavoured  to  enter  into 
conversation  with  him,  but  he  could  only  answer  in  the  language 
of  the  natives.  However,  after  hearing  and  listening  to  the 
English  language,  he  seemed  to  make  great  efforts  on  his  me- 
mory, and  at  last  brought  out  a  word  or  two  of  English  ;  and, 
after  a  few  days*  intercourse,  he  was  able  to  recollect  enough  of 
it  to  make  himself  understood.  It  turned  out  that  he  was  one  of 
Colonel  Collins*s  old  original  band,  but  had  deserted  from  him, 
got  into  the  woods,  and  had  lived  peaceably  with  the  party  of 
natives,  who  now  came  down  with  him,  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
His  name,  he  said,  was  Buckley ;  he  had  been  tried  and  trans- 
ported as  one  of  the  soldiers  who  conspired,  at  Gibraltar,  to  take 
away  the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Kent. 

The  account  this  man  gave  of  the  inoffensive  character  of  the 
natives  removed  all  fears  from  the  small  party  in  the  tent^  with 
regard  to  their  safety.  The  rest  of  their  families  returned  from 
Van  Diemen's  Land ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  years,  an 
emigration  took  place  of  more  than  200  persons  from  the  same 
quarter  to  Port  Philip,  bringing  with  them  upwards  of  30,000 
sheep,  with  horses  and  cattle  in  proportion,  and  formed  a  settle- 
ment  of  squatters  in  the  vicinity  of  the  port. 

Such,  and  so  recent,  was  the  successful  attempt  to  establish  a 
colony  at  this  noble  harbour ;  since  which  time  other  parties 
have  continued  to  cross  over  from  Van  Diemen  s  Land,  with 
their  stock  and  whole  property;  others  followed  the  example 
from  New  South  Wales,  and  a  considerable  number  went  out 
from  England :  so  that,  in  a  short  time,  a  numerous  conununitj 
formed  a  new  settlement  in  the  neighbouring  country :  and  the 
natives,  so  far  from  being  troublesome,  were  ready  to  afford  them 
every  assistance  in  their  power,  by  tending  their  flocks,  bringing 
them  fuel  and  water,  and  performing  other  menial  offices. 

As  yet  there  is  a  great  deficiency  in  statistical  informati<m 
regarding  Port  Philip.  The  emigration  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years  has  been  extensive,  but  we  do  not  find  that  any  return  has 
yet  been  made  to  parliament ;  we  are  able,  however,  to  state  that, 
in  1839,  there  arrived  at  Melbourne  195  vessels  (45,607  tons),  with 
merchandise  of  204,000Z.  value ;  exported  the  same  year,  in 
189  vessels,  40,352  tons  goods,  valued  at  138,000/.    The  revenue 
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amounted  to  94»078?.,  of  which  the  land-fund  was  78,065/.,  and  the 
customs  and  other  dues  l6,0\3l.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
this  extensive  and  valuable  district  ought  to  have  its  own  go* 
vernor,  and  to  be  made  only  federatively  dependent  on  New 
South  Wales — neither  side  having  any  wish  for  the  oontinu* 
ance  of  a  stricter  connexion — and  we  would  strongly  recommend 
that  its  inexpressive  name  should  be  exchanged  for  something 
more  appropriate.  The  greater  part  of  this  new  settlement 
includes  the  most  promising  territory  that  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered in  Australia;  it  embraces  that  tract  of  country  which 
Colonel  Mitchell  has  named  Australia  Felix,  watered  by  the 
two  finest  streams^  the  Murrambidg^e  and  the  Murray,  with  their 
numerous  tributaries.  It  contains  forests,  grazing-plains,  lakes, 
and  mountains  6000  to  8000  feet  high,  which  have  been  named 
the  Australian  Alps,  and  which  in  winter  are  capped  with  snow. 
But  it  contains  also  a  large  tract  of  that  description  of  land  which, 
through  ignorance  or  indolence — perhaps  rather  we  should  say 
want  of  means — settlers  have  been  generally  induced  to  reject — 
thickets,  jungle,  brush,  or  scrub — tlfe  very  land  that  an  United 
States  backwoodsman,  or  Canadian  farmer,  would  be  the  first 
to  perch  upon.  In  this  age,  we  may  say  ra^e  for  *  Companies,' 
let  one  be  formed  to  clear  this  great  tract  of  country,  so  as  to  get 
at  the  fine  vegetable  soil  produced  by  its  wood,  and  we  have 
little  doubt  that  Lord  John  Russell,  alive  as  he  appears  to  be  to 
the  importance  of  this  subject,  would  at  once  confer  it  on  such  a 
Company,  on  the  same  or  similar  terms  as  were  conceded  to  the 
*  Australian  Agricultural  Company.'  The  soil,  the  climate,  and 
the  facilities  of  communication  with  the  first  port  in  Australia, 
give  it  a  preference  over  the  territory  acquired  by  the  Company 
we  have  mentioned. 

It  will,  in  fact,  be  obvious  to  every  one  who  may  have  con- 
sidered the  subject  which  we  have  already  slightly  glanced  at> 
that  the  Australian  colonies  must,  ere  many  years  pass  away,  have 
recourse  to  the  means  of  extending  their  agriculture ;  for  such  is 
the  extraordinary  increase  in  their  flocks  of  sheep,  that  the  market 
for  their  wool  will  be  so  glutted  as  not  to  afford  them  a  re« 
m uncrating  price ;  even  now  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
Saxon  wools,  imported  into  England,  have  reduced  the  price  of 
Australian  wool,  and  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that,  in  ten 
years  hence,  there  will  be  no  demand  at  home  for  one  half 
the  quantity  produced  there.  If,  however,  the  restrictions  on 
emigration  and  transportation  be  continued,  this  evil  will  cure 
itself.  Indeed  we  have  seen  it  stated  that  the  lambs,  for  want  of 
keepers,  are  destroyed  by  their  owners.  This  Southern  division 
of  New  South  Wales  must  at  any  rate  be  considered  as  the  granary 
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of  the  whole  colony.  Every  part  of  this  fine  country,  from  the 
great  river  M  urray  to  the  sea-coast,  from  the  Grampian-hills  to 
Port  Philip,  is  described  by  Colonel  Mitchell  as  the  best  ima- 
ginable for  the  cultivation  of  grain.  New  South  Wales  is  subject 
to  long  droughts,  and  a  scarcity  of  grain  has  more  than  once 
occasioned  considerable  distress.  Dr.  Lang  says,  that  during 
one  of  the  years  of  drought,  grain  was  imported  from  Van  Die- 
men's  Land  and  elsewhere,  for  the  internal  consumption  of  the 
colony,  to  the  amount  of  not  les^  than  50,000/. 

Van  Dteniens  Land. — This  dependency  of  New  South  Wales 
is  separated  from  the  continent  of  Australia  by  a  strait  of  about 
60  miles  in  width,  called  after  the  name  of  its  discoverer,  Mr. 
Bass ;  which  strait,  wide  as  it  is,  was  passed  by,  without  being 
observed  by  any  of  the  early  Dutch  or  Spanish  navigators,  or 
even  by  Captain  Cook.  The  island  is  about  the  size  of  Ireland, 
and  is  situated  between  the  parallels  of  40^  45'  and  43®  40'. 
In  1803  the  government  at  home  decided  on  colonizing  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  and  for  this  purpose  Captain  Bowen  of  the  Navy 
was  sent  with  a  small  detachment  to  form  an  establishment  at 
Risdon  Cove  in  the  river  Derwent,  which  was  soon  afterwards 
removed  to  a  more  convenient  and  beautiful  situation  higher  up 
on  the  same  river ;  thus,  the  island  was  occupied  about  the  same 
time  at  its  two  extremities.  The  temperature  of  its  climate,  not 
unlike  that  of  England,  the  general  fertility  of  its  soil,  its  rivers 
and  numerous  harbours,  and  its  freedom  from  those  frequent 
droughts  which  are  so  serious  a  drawback  on  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales,  make  it  a  favourite  settlement  for  the  resort  of 
emigrants.  Dr.  Lang  takes  for  his  motto  Cicero's  celebrated 
expression,  '  Exilium  non  supplicium  est,  sed  perfugium  portusque 
supplicii  ;*  and  though  the  Roman  senator  thought  very  differently 
of  the  matter  when  banishment  fell  to  his  own  lot,  we  do  not  ques- 
tion Dr.  Lang's  application  of  the  dictum.  As  some  proof  that 
the  early  emigrants  to  Van  Diemen's  Land  really  considered  it  a 
place  of  refuge,  it  appears,  from  a  return  in  the  year  1818,  that 
the  number  of  free  settlers  exceeded  the  number  of  convicts,  which 
was  not  the  case  in  the  opposite  colony  of  New  South  Wales. 
Free. — Men,  women,  and  children  .  .      1873 

Convicts. — Men,  women,  and  children      .  .      1684 

Up  to  this  time  the  colony  had  been  dreadfully  infested  by  a  gang 
of  some  thirty  villains,  known  by  the  name  of  bush-rangers,  under 
a  most  determined  and  abandoned  ruffian,  of  the  name  of  Howe, 
a  man  guilty  of  every  species  of  cruelty  and  murder : — by  degrees, 
however,  he  and  his  gang  were  all  dispersed  and  destroyed,  and 
the  colony  relieved  from  this  scourge.  Yet  still  the  popula- 
tion increased  but  slowly,  owing  to  the  same  ruinous  system  of 
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conferring  free  grants  of  land — without  stint,  without  conditions, 
and  without  payment — and,  it  maybe  added,  on  persons  who  had 
neither  the  means  nor  the  intention  to  cultivate  it.  In  this  way 
a  great  deal  of  territory  was  distributed  in  the  most  lavish  man- 
ner, but  without  any  provision  for  an  adequate,  or  indeed  any, 
supply  of  labour.  Much,  in  fact,  was  bounlifally  bestowed  on 
obsequious  officials  and  other  favourites;  and  these  only  took 
what  they  got,  in  order  to  sell  to  real  holders  as  soon  as  prices 
should  have  risen  to  their  mark. 

To  supply  this  deBciency  to  a  certain  extent,  the  number  of 
convicts  was  increased ;  but  instead  of  being  generally  assigned 
to  the  landowners,  they  were  employed  on  public  works  and 
buildings,  and  in  beautifying  the  capital.  Still,  therefore,  the 
deficiency  of  agricultural  labour  continued ;  and  even  the  easy 
work  of  attending  sheep  could  not  find  hands. 

Into  this  colony,  however,  owing  to  the  representations  received 
at  home  of  its  fertility  of  soil  and  salubrity  of  climate,  were  emi- 
grants induced  to  go  out  at  their  own  expense  ;  so  that,  what  with 
an  accession  of  free  settlers,  and  convicts,  the  population  had,  by 
1836,  increased  as  under  : — 

Free  settlers,  males,  13,887  ;  females,  9,428. 
Convicts,  males,  14,914  ;  females,  2,054. 
Total  free,  23,315;  convicts,  16,968. 
Total  population,  40,283. 

The  evidence  in  the  papers  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
'  On  the  Convict  Discipline  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,'  is  by  no 
means  creditable  to  the  management  of  that  discipline,  or  to  the 
moral  character  of  the  free  settlers.  At  the  end  of  1835,  it 
is  stated,  that  among  the  40,283  inhabitants,  the  convictions 
amounted  to  381.  The  particular  report,  however,  which  bears 
the  hardest  upon  the  free  class  as  well  as  the  convicts,  is  drawn 
up  by  Captain  Maconocliie,  and  supported  by  another  gentle- 
man, Captain  Cheyne,  director  of  roads  and  bridges ;  both  of 
whom,  according  to  some  able  papers  of  Mr.  Forster,  chief  police 
magistrate,  had  been  apt  to  see  everything  with  jaundiced  eyes. 
Mr.  Gregory,  too,  the  treasurer,  and  a  member  of  the  council, 
says  in  his  Minute — 

'  Upon  the  several  extracts  I  have  made  from  the  reports  of  Captain 
Cheyne  and  Captain  Maconochie,  I  heg  permission  to  record  my  hope 
that,  for  the  sake  of  the  colony,  for  the  sake  of  the  character  of  the  in- 
habitants, for  the  sake  of  common  justice  itself,  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment will  at  once  refuse  to  credit  these  loose,  unsparing,  exaggerated, 
and  unjust  statements,  as  to  the  character  of  his  Majesty's  free  subjects 
in  this  his  island  of  Van  Diemen's  Ijand. 

*  That  they  are  loose  and  random  shots,  fired  by  inexperienced  hands, 
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there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  Captain 
Maconochie's  experience  is  limited  to  four  months,  and  that  Captain 
Cheyne,  though  he  has  been  here  two  years,  has  borrowed  bis  ammu- 
nition from  Captain  Maconochie.' — Convict  Discipline,  p.  91. 

Dr.  Lang,  in  his  *  History  of  New  South  Wales/  says,  that 
'  the  rise  and  influence  of  the  emancipist  body,  as  a  separate  class 
in  the  community,  has  hitherto  been  a  fruitful  source  of  perplexity 
to  the  governors,  and  of  disunion  in  the  colony  ;*  and  he  observes : 

'  In  the  more  recently  established  penal  colony  of  Van  Diemeo'i 
Land  a  better  order  of  things  has  been  happily  realised.  The  eman- 
cipists of  that  colony  are  never  heard  of  as  a  separate  and  influential 
body.  Why  ?  Not,  certainly,  because  there  are  no  such  persons,  or 
because  they  are  subject  to  political  disabilities  unknown  in  New  South 
Wales ;  but  simply  because  there  has  been  a  greater  influx  of  free  emi- 
grants into  that  colony,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  than  into  New  South 
Wales ;  and  because  the  great  majority  of  these  emigrants  arrived  at  a 
much  earlier  period  in  its  history  as  a  colony  than  the  corresponding  era 
of  free  emigration  to  New  South  Wales ;  and  last,  though  not  least, 
because  there  was  no  Governor  Macquarrie  to  disturb  the  natural  order 
of  things  that  ensued,  by  casting  his  miUtary  sword  and  belt  into  the 
emancipist  scale.' — vol.  i.  pp.  201,  202. 

Mr.  Forster,  the  police  magistrate,  says  : — '  Transportation  must 
always  be  extremely  unequal  in  its  effects  under  any  system  of 
assignment;  for  whilst  a  bad  man  may  be  assigned  to  an  easy 
master,  a  better-conducted  man  may  be  sent  to  the  service  of  a 
hard  taskmaster,  and  both  be  equally  subjected  to  the  various 
inflrmities  of  temper  which  must  naturally  be  met  with/  He 
adds,  however,  that  '  the  mode  of  governing  convicts  in  this  colony 
has  always  been  as  much  through  the  hope  of  reward  as  by  the 
fear  of  punishment'  We  hope  and  believe  this  is  true — but  as 
to  assignment,  we  must  once  more  repeat  that  we  very  much 
doubt  if  our  colony- doctors  could  point  out  any  other  system  of 
punishment  at  once  so  lenient  to  the  culprit  and  so  useful  to 
the  community.  No  system  of  punishment  can  be  without  its 
disadvantages.  Inequalities  in  the  temper  of  masters  and  in  the 
conduct  of  convicts  are  inevitable ;  but  it  is  the  object  of  laws 
and  the  duty  of  government  to  reduce  such  anomalies  into  average 
limits. 

With  regard  to  the  aborigines,  as  we  observed  of  those  near 
Port  Philip,  they  voluntarily  offered  their  services  to  the  first 
settlers,  and  were  kindly  treated,  as  they  deserved  to  be.  Indeed 
they  are  favourably  spoken  of  in  every  part  of  Australia.  '  The 
aborigines  of  Australia,'  says  Mr.  Ogle,  'have  been  represented 
as  so  degraded  as  scarce  to  deserve  to  be  classed  among  the 
human  species ;  and  that  has  been  given  as  a  reason  for  their 
indiscriminate  extermination.    The  charge  is  false:  they  are  aot 
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known  to  be  cannibals :  they  neither  scalp,  nor  roast,  nor  torture 
their  captives.*  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  conduct  of  those 
unfortunates  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  however  humane  the  inten- 
tions of  the  settlers  generally  towards  them,  the  government  has, 
in  regard  to  these  poor  people,  brought  upon  itself  a  stigma, 
not  easily  to  be  removed.  On  a  plea  that  they  were  un tameable 
and  incorrigible.  Van  Diemen*s  Land  has  been  cleared  of  the  last 
of  the  aborigines.  The  last  small  remnant  of  them,  only  130, 
were  hunted  down,  caught,  and  transported  to  Flinders'  Island, 
in  the  year  1835,  The  ostensible,  and  we  believe  the  real, 
reason  was,  that  these  unhappy  beings  were  of  a  fiercer  disposition, 
than  those  of  New  South  Wales,  and  were  not  only  in  constant 
conflicts  among  themselves,  but  with  the  bush-rangers  and  con- 
vict shepherds,  who  destroyed  the  kangaroos,  almost  the  only 
species  of  animal  food  within  the  reach  of  the  natives.  The 
remains  of  them  were  therefore,  at  the  suggestion  of  Colonel 
Arthur,  sent  to  the  above-mentioned  island,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  young  man,  to  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  re- 
ligion and  morals.    What  his  success  has  been  we  have  not  heard.* 

Van  Diemen's  Land  appears  to  have  kept  pace  with  New 
South  Wales  in  most  respects.  Its  population  in  1838  consisted 
of— males,  30,39 1  ;  females,  13,591.  Total,  44, 1 82.  Of  these  there 
were — free  males,  14,766;  ditto  females,  11,527.  Total  free, 
26,293.  Convicte,  males,  15,825  ;  ditto,  females,  2,064.  Total 
convicts,  17,889.  These,  with  the  military  and  their  famiUes, 
made  the  total  population  of  the  colony  45,758. 

The  disproportion  of  the  male  to  the  female  part  of  the  convict 
population  here  is  not  quite  so  great  as  in  New  South  Wales,  but 
it  is  eight  men  to  one  woman  :  and  of  the  free,  about  seven  males 

*  In  a  late  number  of  an  able  contemporary  journal  an  accusation  of  a  mo«t  atrocious 
nature  i«  thus  put  forth  : — *  Fery  recently  in  Van  Diemen's  Land*  [certainly  not  within 
the  last  six  years]  *■  a  small  body  of  aborigines  were  hemmed  iii,  and  shot  down  in  cold 
blood,  by  a  few  Europeans  ;  and,  when  the  government  took  some  steps  to  bring  the 
monsters  who  perpetrated  it  to  justice,  the  press  raised  an  outcry  against  punishing  men 
for  shooting  "  monkeys  ;'*  and  an  intimation  was  held  out,  that  if  this  course  were  per- 
Kvered  in,  it  would  be  necessary  to  tind  some  more  secure  mode  of  getting  rid  of  t]^ 
"  vermin."  The  mode  recommended  was  to  dose  wheaten  bread  or  cakes,  of  which  the 
natives  are  very  fond,  with  arsenic;  and  we  learn  from  a  letter  from  a  private  friend 
that  the  method  in  question  is  actually  adopted  around  Port  Philip.  He  sayv — *'Some 
of  the  white  people  here  treat  them  [the  natives]  most  shamefully ;  for  the  slightest 
offence  they  kill  them  and  drop  their  bodies  in  some  creek,  and  some  have  been  known 
to  leave  about  dampers,  a  species  of  bread  baked  in  the  bush,  in  which  arsenic  has  been 
previously  put,  for  the  very  purpose  of  destroying  the  blacks."  ' — IVeMtminster  Review 
for  January^  1841,  p.  175. 

We  are  astonished  that  such  a  charge  should  have  been  promulgated  on  such  autho- 
rity as  that  of  an  anonymous  *  private  friend  ;'  but  we  must  say  it  is  so  very  serious  that 
we  think  Ae  government,  whicn  is  responsible  not  only  for  the  conduct  but  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  colonial  functionaries,  is  bound  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  test  of  public  in- 
vestigation. 
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to  five  females ;  and,  taking  the  whole  population,  it  is  about 
seven  men  to  three  women,  or  a  little  more  than  two  lo  one. 

The  state  of  their  trade,  as  compared  with  that  of  New  South 
Wales,  is  in  proportion  to  the  rates  of  population.  The 
amount  of  their  imports  in  1838  was  702,936/.,  exports  581,475/. 
And  the  same  with  regard  to  their  shipping.  Their  fishery  of  the 
black  whale  was  better  ;  the  value  of  the  black  oil  in  Van  Diemen's 
Land  being  75,910/.,  of  bone  20,150/.,  and  of  sperm  1020/. 

The  quantity  of  land  granted  is  stated  to  be  about  2  J  millions 
of  acres.  The  return  says  that  there  remained  about  12  miUions 
not  yet  disposed  of:  we  suspect  not  yet  surveyed — at  least  nearly 
one  half  of  the  island,  on  the  western  side^  appears  on  the  last 
charts  as  a  blank. 

South  Australia. — This,  the  youngest  of  the  Australian 
colonies,  is  founded  on  a  different  principle  from  those  of  New 
South  Wales  and  its  dependencies,  being  what  its  promoters  call 
a  self-supporting  colony,  and  of  which  the  management  is  com- 
mitted to  certain  land  and  emigration  commissioners  at  home,  and 
another  on  the  spot,  both  acting  in  great  measure  independently 
of  the  colonial  secretary  of  state,  and  carrying  on  their  correspond- 
ence with  each  other  and  occasionally  with  the  colonial  governor. 
The  system  is  supposed  to  be  modelled  on  that  adopted  in  several 
of  the  United  States'  colonies,  when  they  belonged  to  England. 
In  the  origin,  the  land  was  given  to  certain  parties — was  sold  by 
them  at  a  very  low  rate,  and  the  proceeds  applied  to  the  conveyance 
of  labourers  to  cultivate  it.  To  enable  the  South  Australian 
company  to  carry  out  this  principle,  an  act  of  parliament  was  ob- 
tained, and  certain  regulations  established ;  one  of  which  was,  that 
free  labourers  so  conveyed  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  adults  of 
both  sexes,  in  equal  proportions,  and  not  exceeding  the  age  of  thirty 
years, — a  condition,  however,  not  likely  to  be  kept.  No  transported 
convict  was  to  be  allowed  to  set  foot  in  the  colony  ;  the  poor  in- 
offensive natives  were  to  be  protected  against  personal  outrage  and 
violence,  and  to  be  left  undisturbed  in  their  right  to  the  possession 
of  the  soil,  wheresoever  such  right  should  be  found  to  exist;  when 
lands  are  ceded  (occupied),  permanent  subsistence  shall  be  supplied 
to  them  from  some  other  source;  the  kangaroos  and  other  animals, 
on  which  they  mostly  subsist,  shall  not  be  shot  or  destroyed; 
and  there  are  many  other  directions  showing  humane  conudera- 
lion  for  the  condition  of  these  almost  helpless  beings : — 

'  "  Thus  conducted,*'  (observe  the  commissioners,  after  describing 
their  wise  and  benevolent  intentions,)  "  the  colonization  of  Southern 
Australia  will  be  an  advent  of  mercy  to  the  native  tribes.  They  are 
now  exposed  to  every  species  of  outrage,  and  treated  like  cattle  of  the 
field :  they  will,  in  future,  be  placed  under  the  protection  of  British 
laws,  and  invested  with  the  rights  of  British  subjects.     They  are  now 
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standing  on  the  verge  of  famine ;  they  will  obtain  a  constant  and  aa 
ample  supply  of  subsistence.  They  are  not  attached  to  the  soil  as  cul- 
tivators ;  they  do  not  occupy  the  natural  pastures,  even  as  wandering 
shepherds ;  they  are  without  the  implements  of  the  chase  which  belong 
to  hunting  tribes ;  and,  with  respect  to  industry  and  the  possession  of 
property,  they  do  not  appear  to  manifest  the  instinctive  apprehensions  of 
some  of  the  inferior  animals.  They  will  now  be  lifted  up  from  this  de- 
gradation ;  they  will  be  gradually  reconciled  to  labour  for  the  sake  of  its 
certain  reward ;  they  will  be  instructed  in  the  several  branches  of  useful 
industry,  and  they  will  possess  in  their  reserves  property  increasing  in 
value  as  the  colony  expands.  Colonization  thus  extended  to  South 
Australia,  though  it  should  do  nothing  for  the  colonists,  and  nothing  for 
the  mother  country,  would  yet  deserve,  in  its  influence  upon  the  abori- 
gines. Lord  Bacon's  character  of  a  blessed  work,^^ ' — South  Australia^ 
pp.  70,  71. 

This  is  all  very  just  and  exceedingly  gratifying,  and  the  more  so, 
as  Mr.  Stephens  informs  us,  they  have  already  begun  to  adopt 
the  civilised  usages  of  the  new  comers,  wearing  clothing,  building 
huts  in  bumble  imitation  of  the  wooden  cottages  of  the  colonists, 
and  showing  a  readiness  for  industrious  labour. 

The  colony  was  only  established  in  the  year  1836,  and  its  pro- 
gress was  rapid  and  apparently  prosperous.  It  joins  upon  Port 
Philip  to  the  east,  and  on  Western  Australia  on  the  west,  extend- 
ing from  130°  to  141°  of  east  longitude,  and,  including  the  ad- 
jacent islands  on  the  south  coast,  may  be  reckoned  to  comprise 
about  300,000  square  miles,  or  192,000,000  of  acres;  affording  an 
abundant  scope  for  exertion.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1837 
we  received  an  account  of  this  incipient  colony  from  the  late  Sir 
John  Jeffcott,  the  chief  justice,  in  which  he  says: — 

'  On  my  arrival  here,  I  found  the  governor,  his  Excellency  Captain 
Uindmarsh,  R.N.,  Knight  of  the  Hanoverian  Order,  &c.  &c.,  in 
a  mud  hut — God  save  the  mark! — which  consisted  of  only  two  rooms, 
in  which  were  stowed,  besides  himself,  Mrs.  Hindmarsh  and  her  three 
daughters,  young  Hindmarsh  and  a  maid-servant.  How  they  found 
room  passes  my  feeble  comprehension.  In  the  hut  I  dined  with  his 
excellency,  in  company  with  Captain  Crozier,  commander  of  H.  M.  S. 
Victor.  We  passed  a  very  merry  day,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
the  young  ladies  sing  and  accompany  themselves  on  the  guitar  in  the 
evening. 

*  The  site  of  this  incipient  city  [Adelaide],  where  I  now  write — in  a 
tent,  be  it  said — is  most  beautiful,  and  looks  quite  like  an  English  park. 
Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  rich  pastures  spread  over  the  land  in  all 
directions.  There  are  now  located  here  between  twelve  and  fifteen 
hundred  people,  who  are  scattered  over  the  plain  of  Adelaide,  in  tents, 
huts,  and  wooden  houses ;  I  assure  you  a  very  picturesque  group. 
The  algidity  with  which  all  the  land  in  [for]  the  town,  consisting  of  1000 
acres,  in  lots  of  one  acre  each,  was  bought  up  at  auction  in  two  days, 
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every  acre  fetching  from  7/.  to  10/.,  satisfies  me  of  the  eventua]  success  of 
the  colony.' 

Two  years  after  this,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Stephens,  these  town- 
lots  had  risen  from  50/.  to  150/.  each — average  \00l. 

The  city  of  Adelaide  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  the  river 
Torrens  (a  series  of  muddy  and  stagnant  pools),  and  it  appears 
in  1838  to  have  numbered  from  four  to  five  thousand  inhabitants. 
It  is  laid  out  with  perfect  regularity,  the  main  streets  being  straight 
and  parallel,  and  the  cross  ones  equally  so.  Between  every 
two  of  the  latter  crossing  the  former,  the  intermediate  space 
is  divided  into  blocks  of  six  or  eight  double  sections,  abutting 
on  each  other,  and  each  section  consists  of  an  acre,  a  perfect 
square,  of  course  about  seventy  yards  a  side.  In  the  centre  of  the 
city  are  reserved  200  acres  for  a  park,  and  all  round  the  city,  a 
width  of  500  yards,  to  form  a  beautiful  drive,  of  about  seven  miles, 
like  the  Boulevards  of  Paris. 

The  testimonies  to  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  the  productive- 
ness of  the  soil,  and  the  comfort  of  the  settlers,  are  numerous, 
unanimous,  and  zealous  even  to  exaggeration.  *  Oh,'  says  one  of 
them,  as  he  was  sitting  down  to  a  leg  of  mutton  and  an  apricot 
pie, — '  Oh  !  that  our  English  friends  could  see  the  hardships  we 
endure,  and  such  cherry-cheeked,  healthy  children  as  we  have 
around  us ;  we  never  had  such  in  England ;  all  the  poor  sickly- 
looking  children  improve  directly  in  this  climate.'  The  apricot 
pie  sounds  very  grand,  but  is  about  equivalent  to  the  West  Indian 
negro  eating  pine-apples,  and  the  populace  of  Egypt  starving  upon 
melons.  As  to  the  notion  that '  the  poor  sickly-looking  children 
of  England'  would  improve  in  those  climates  into  cherry- cheeked 
cherubs,  it  is  absurd.  The  writer  may  have  had  children  sickly 
from  specific  circumstances — for  example,  want  of  sufficient  food 
or  air  and  exercise,  and  such  causes  may  not  operate  in  their  new 
position ;  but  we  do  not  believe  that,  as  far  as  mere  climate  is 
concerned,  there  is  any  region  of  the  world  more  healthy  for  men, 
women,  and  children  than  Old  England. 

'  "  The  natural  fertility,"  says  another,  "  of  the  soil  may  be  imagined 
when  I  state  the  fact,  that  now,  at  the  moment  I  am  writing,  in  the  depth 
of  our  Australian  winter,  there  is  on  the  plain  of  which  Adelaide  is  the 
centre,  plentiful  food  for  fifty  thousand  head  of  cattle,  and  ten  times  that 
number  of  sheep.  The  grass,  indeed,  burnt  by  the  natives  to  the  grouDd 
a  few  months  ago,  is  already  ankle-deep, — close  and  rich,  not  rank.  Our 
oxen  and  horses,  hard  worked  and  hard  ridden  as  they  necessarily  are, 
grow  fatter  and  fatter  every  day ;  and  the  sheep,  whose  bones,  when 
landed,  seemed  only  to  he  held  in  their  places  by  the  skin,  have  never 
required  more  than  a  few  weeks  to  get  them  into  excellent  condition.  I 
have  seen  mutton  at  the  butcher's  which  would  not  have  disgraced  Lead- 
^nhall  market.     Pigs  and  poultry  thrive  as  well  as  in  the  richest  districts 
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of  Yorkshire  or  Westphalia,  and  require  very  little  feeding."  ' — South 
Australia,  p.  54. 

We  will  add  a  settler's  description  of  his  garden : — 

'  My  garden  is  really  becoming  valuable.  We  have  had  in  the  follow- 
ing succession, — ^radishes,  mustard  and  cress,  cabbages,  peas,  and  po- 
tatoes, in  small  quantities,  from  it  already ;  besides  which,  it  contains 
lettuces,  beets,  spinach,  red  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  turnips,  broad  beans, 
parsley,  onions,  love  apples,  &c.,  in  small  quantities,  with  a  tolerable 
quantity  of  Indian  corn  just  coming  up,  and  more  than  an  eighth  of  an 
acre  of  potatoes  in  capital  condition.  Add  to  these,  nine  apple-trees,  and 
a  seedling  from  our  own  garden,  two  cherries,  two  almonds,  six  goose- 
berries, six  currants,  three  or  four  dozen  seedling  almonds,  and  as  many 
vines  from  dried  fruit  we  accumulated  during  the  voyage,  with  plenty 
of  vegetable  marrow,  gourds,  cucumbers,  melons,  and  water-melons, 
&c.  &c.  Nor  are  we  without  European  flowers  to  vie  with  the  beauty 
and  exquisite  variety  of  the  native  ones.  Pink,  blue,  and  yellow  lupins, 
hyacinths,  narcissi,  friend  B.'s  anemones,  mignonette,  and  chrysanthe* 
mums,  have  already  blossomed ;  and  sweet  peas,  laburnums,  Virginian 
stocks,  convolvulus,  candy  tuft,  mallows,  nasturtium,  &c.  &c.,  are  in  pro- 
gress of  growth.  Altogether  I  have  about  half  an  acre  under  cultivation.* 
— 76.,  p.  55. 

In  the  session  of  1839,  Mr.  Hutt,  one  of  the  leading  men  in  the 
association^  thus  delivered  himself  in  the  House  of  Commons: — 

'  The  most  recent  accounts  represent  South  Australia  as  exhibiting 
every  economical  evidence  of  a  thriving,  vigorous,  and  virtuous  com- 
munity. From  all  the  neighbouring  colonies  settlers  are  arriving  to  fix 
themselves  in  the  new  province.  Ships  are  almost  daily  entering  Port 
Adelaide,  not  from  England  only,  but  from  India,  from  Sydney,  Laun- 
ceston,  and  Hobart  Town.  All  the  necessaries  of  Ufe — a  vital  question 
in  infant  settlements — are  nearly  as  cheap  in  the  city  of  Adelaide  as  in 
any  one  of  the  Australian  colonies ;  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  terms  of 
satisfaction  in  which  labouring  emigrants,  sent  out  by  the  commissioners, 
speak  of  their  present  situation  and  their  future  prospects.  Yet  the  noble 
lord  says  that  South  Australia  must  not  be  quoted  as  a  proof  of  the 
success  of  a  self-supporting  colony.  It  certainly  is  a  colony  which  has 
never  drawn  upon  the  public  purse  to  secure  the  happy  state  of  things  I 
have  described ;  for  while  more  than^orty  colonies  are  dependent  on 
British  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  their  institutions,  South  Australia 
alone  defrays  all  its  own  cost  *^ lb,,  p.  209. 

With  all  these  fair  prospects,  however,  so  temptingly  set  forth, 
the  '  public  purse '  has  not  escaped  drafts  upon  it,  and  to  a  pretty 
considerable  extent.  One  would  suppose  indeed  the  settlers  were 
left  to  govern  themselves,  for  dissensions  early  commenced  among 
the  highest  authorities.  Even  on  the  outward  voyage,  Captain 
Hindmarsh,  the  governor,  and  Mr.  Fisher,  the  treasurer,  quarrelled, 
and  they  carried  their  disputes  with  them  into  the  colony.  The 
colonial  secretary  quarrelled  with  the  colonial  treasurer ;  the  go* 
yemor  opposed  the  council,  and  superseded  the  advocate-generaL 
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Captain  Hindmarsb  was  forthwith  recalled,  and  Colonel  Gawler 
appointed  to  succeed  him.  Under  his  government,  matters  ra- 
pidly grew  worse ;  the  expenditure  became  enormous ;  the  emi- 
gration fund,  which  originally  was  intended  to  be  applied  wholly 
to  give  free  passages  to  emigrants,  was  appropriated  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  expenses  of  the  colony ;  and  thus  the  progress  of  an 
immigration,  which  had  brought  a  population  from  England  and 
from  the  older  colonies  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  settlers, 
was  suddenly  suspended .  Colonel  Gawler's  bills  were  dishonoured 
— he  was  recalled — and  a  total  derangement  took  place  in  all 
the  money  transactions  of  the  colony,  '  which  alone  defrays  all 
its  own  cost.* 

*  In  1839/  says  Lord  John  Russell — the  very  year  in  which 
Mr.  Hutt  made  his  oration! — In  1839)  'the  financial  difSculties 
became  extreme;  it  was  found  that  the  expenditure  amounted 
in  the  last  quarter  to  34,000/. ;  and  that  the  average  expenditure 
of  the  year  was  not  less  than  ]40,000Z.,  while  the  real  bond  fide 
revenue  did  not  exceed  20,000/.'  The  result  must  be  obvious. 
The  stoppage  put  to  emigration  was  a  complete  check  to  the 
purchase  of  land,  and  the  land  fund  consequently  disappeared. 
The  land  conunissioners  were  authorised  by  act  of  parliament  to 
raise  money  by  loans  ;  these  with  the  interest  tended  only  to  in- 
crease the  debt.  That  debt,  brought  up  to  June,  1841,  is  stated 
by  Mr.  Parker,  one  of  the  lords  of  the  Treasury,  who  was  commis- 
sioned to  draw  up  a  report,  to  amount  to  402,067/. 

There  never  was  anything  more  ridiculous  than  the  ponipous 
and  extravagant  plan  of  Adelaide,  equalled  only  by  the  wasteful 
expenditure  on  what  are  called  '  special  surveys.'  Captain  Grey, 
very  properly,  before  he  accepted  the  government,  required  an  ex- 
planation on  this  subject  of  '  peculiar  importance.*  A  special 
survey,  he  tells  us,  means  that  when  any  man,  or  body  of  men,  will 
purchase  at  once  4000  acres,  great  and  extraordinary  advantages 
are  connected  with  the  purchase.  The  parties  select  a  tract  of 
15,000  acres,  all  of  which  are  ordered  to  be  sur\'eyed ;  from  the 
lands  so  surveyed  they  select  4000  acres,  with  the  choicest  soil, 
of  course,  and  in  the  best  situations ;  but  then  at  any  time, 
within  fourteen  days,  they  are  at  liberty  to  select  any  further 
quantity  of  land,  in  addition  to  the  4000  acres,  for  which  they 
are  to  pay  1/.  for  every  acre  so  selected;  and  he  adds,  this  is 
often  done  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  1 1,000  acres,  for 
which  they  do  not  pay,  inaccessible  to  future  purchasers,  and 
worthless  to  the  government ;  in  other  words,  the  purchaser  ob- 
tains a  whole  territory  of  1 1,000  acres  gratis. 

This  gross  jobbing  of  land — ^jobbed  in  London — is  not  the 
worst.  It  is  stated  there  were  forty  contracts  of  this  kind ;  and  as 
it  is  supposed  twenty  of  them  yet  require  to  be  surreyed*  the 
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amount  thus  disposed  of  will  be  300,000  acres,  and  the  cost  of 
the  survey  will  amount,  it  is  said,  to  80,000i. !  but  at  the  most 
reasonable  rate,  the  least  charge  will  be  from  52,000i.  to  53,0001 
Captain  Grey  very  properly  asks  Lord  John  Russell,  '  Is  this 
system  of  special  surveys  to  be  discontinued  for  the  future  ?'  Hii 
lordship  answers,  '  Yes,  they  are.'  Not  only  this  vast  business,  but 
all  the  financial  concerns  of  the  colony,  had  been  placed,  by  act  of 
parliament,  under  the  control  of  certain  land  and  emigration  com- 
missioners sitting  in  London,  and  a  brother  commissioner  in  the 
colony,  carrying  on  the  business,  be  it  observed,  and  issuing  their 
orders  to  their  brother  commissioner,  and  even  to  the  governor,  with- 
out any  correspondence  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  without  any 
control  of  the  Treasury.  Well  might  Lord  John  say  he  could  see  no- 
thing but  mischief  in  this  anomalous  kind  of  government ;  in  which, 
although  the  crown  has  an  apparent  discretion,  everything  is  left  to 
the  commissioners.  Having  experienced  the  mischief,  he  has  now 
very  prudently  combined  the  double  office  of  governor  and  com- 
missioner in  the  person  of  Captain  Grey ;  and,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  he  would  do  well  to  abolish  altogether  the  office  of  com- 
missioners in  London,  and  conduct  the  business,  where  it  ought 
to  be  (as  that  of  the  old  colonies  is),  by  the  under-secretaries  and 
clerks  of  the  Colonial  Office,  and  with  an  additional  under-secre- 
tary,  and  an  increased  number  of  clerks,  if  found  (as  no  doubt  it 
would  be)  necessary  for  proper  management  of  the  new  depart- 
ment which  has  thus  grown  upon  us.  But  the  salaried  commis- 
sioners and  officers  in  London  should  be  abolished,  with  the  singfle 
excepti(m  of  one,  perhaps,  as  Agent  to  manage  the  business  of  emi- 
gration. Mr.  H  utt,  a  great  advocate  for  the  self-supporting  system 
and  the  sacred  character  of  the  'public  purse,'  said,  '  The  colony 
went  on  prosperously  until  the  first  commissioners  were  replaced  by 
salaried  officers ;  from  that  moment  the  affairs  of  the  colony  went 
back,  and  so  continued  until  the  present  difficulties.'  What  is 
the  inference? — that  they  laboured  hard  to  lay  a  ground  for 
salaries,  ami,  having  got  them,  ceased  to  labour.  Lord  John 
Russell  would  therefore  do  well  to  bring  back  all  these  duties 
to  the  office  of  the  colonial  secretary,  where,  constitutionally,  they 
ought  to  be,  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  responsible  minister. 

Lord  Stanley  observed,  in  his  speech,  on  the  expensive  manner 
in  which  the  colony  had  been  conducted,  and  showed  clearly  that 
the  object  was  to  create  a  false  appearance  of  prosperity,  until  at  last 
the  thing  was  overdone,  and  the  bubble  burst.  Their  extravagance 
was  shown  in  expending  140,000/.  a-year,  when  the  revenue  did 
not  exceed  20,000/.  a-year.  There  was  laid  out  24,000/.  for  a 
government' house  / .'  /  and  92,000/.  in  making  a  road  through  a 
mount  to  a  harbour,  the  worst  that  could  be  chosen.     Land  in 
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Adelaide  was  sold  at  prices  not  to  be  obtained  in  Lirerpool. 
They  bad  three  banks  issuing  their  own  paper ;  labour  was  Ss., 
\0s.,  and  12*.  a-day  in  this  wilderness ;  and  there  was  a  police 
establishment  highly  paid,  the  gentry  composing  the  which 
complained  of  the  grievous  hardship  of  having  to  clean  their 
own  clothes  and  white  gloves.  '  In  shorty'  said  bis  lordship, 
^  this  wilderness  at  the  antipodes  is  stated  to  possess  every  luxury 
that  could  be  enjoyed  anywhere,  and  this  at  a  time  that  there  were 
not  above  two  hundred  acres  of  land  actually  in  cultivation.' 

But  of  the  numerous  branches  of  the  civil  establishment  of 
South  Australia,  the  most  extravagant  was  that  of  the  survey  depart- 
ment, with  its  surveyor- general,  two  deputies,  fourteen  surveyors, 
four  draftsmen,  a  commissary,  &c.— its  amount  was  24,8 13i.  18*.4<f. 
This  was  Colonel  Gawler's  surveying  staff;  it  appears  that  the 
London  commissioners  afterwards  appointed  a  Lieutenant  Frome, 
with  a  very  reduced  staff,  the  annual  expense  being  about  5000t ; 
boih  of  them,  however,  were  employed  in  the  quarter  ending 
1839-  We  are  much  mistaken  if  some  dozen  land-stewards  or 
bailiffs,  with  twice  the  number  of  farmers,  would  not  make  sur- 
veys of  this  wilderness,  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  all  practical 
pur|K)ses,  at  one-tenth  part  of  the  expense. 

We  trust,  however,  that  the  cloud  which  now  hangs  over  South 
Australia  will  ere  long  be  dispersed.  Captain  Grey  is  gone  out 
with  hew  instructions,  which  direct  him  to  correspond  with  the 
Colonial  Office  and  the  Treasury,  and  not  with  the  commissioners ; 
and  the  proposition  of  Lord  John  Russell  to  authorise  a  loan  of 
210,000?.  under  the  guarantee  of  government  may,  we  think,  re- 
lieve the  colony  from  its  present  embarrassments^  and  enable  it 
gradually  to  throw  off  all  its  incumbrances — except  the  greatest 
<>f  all,  which  we  conscientiously  believe  is  that  of  being  left  at  all 
in  the  hands  of  London  Commissioners. 

Western  Australia,  or  Swan  River. — Ten  years  ago  we 
look  a  favourable  view  in  this  journal  of  the  prospects  of  the  Swan 
River  colony,  just  then  established,  and  foretold  what,  by  proper 
management,  it  might  in  time  become ;  but  it  languished  for  five 
or  six  years,  barely  prolonging  a  feeble  existence.  Now,  how- 
ever, we  are  glad  to  find  that  our  first  anticipations  are  in  fair 
progress  of  accomplishment.  In  its  early  stage,  it  was,  in  fact, 
conducted  without  adequate  attention  to  any  one  sound  leading 
principle,  except  the  excellent  one — ^in  so  far  as  morality  is  con- 
temed-^of  not  suffering  a  single  convict  to  be  landed  in  any  part 
of  the  territory.  The  grand  error  consisted  in  the  profuse  manner 
in  which  land  was  given  away  to  any  extent,  and  in  any  location, 
without  payment  and  without  regard  to  the  capability  of  the 
^arty  on  whom  it  was  bestowed,  or  what  means  he  ponessed  to 
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supply  labour  for  its  cultivation.  No  land-fund  nor  any  other 
was  established  for  sending  out  emigrant  labourers.  Hence  the 
slow  progress  made,  which  was  further  retarded  by  the  dispersion 
of  the  few  inhabitants,  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  grants, 
wholly  unoccupied,  chiefly  along  the  sea-coast. 

The  first  of  these  grants  consisted  of  the  monstrous  quantity  of 
500,000  acres^  given  to  Mr.  Peel,  marked  out  on  a  chart  in 
England,  round  about  the  port  and  landing-place  of  Swan  River. 
The  governor  took  another  100,000  acres;  a  third  had  80,000 
acres.  Other  grants  were  bestowed  on  various  officers  of  the  navy, 
and  other  gentlemen  in  England,  who  never  were  nor  intended  to 
be  in  Swan  River  district.  Mr.  Peel's  case,  however,  was  different ; 
he  carried  out  altogether  about  300  persons,  men,  women,  and 
children  ;  sixty  of  whom  were  able  labouring  men  :  but  it  is  stated, 
in  evidence  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
*  in  six  months  after  his  arrival,  he  had  nobody  left  even  to  make 
his  bed  for  him,  or  to  fetch  him  water  from  the  river ;  that  he  was 
obliged  literally  to  make  his  own  bed,  and  to  fetch  water  for  him- 
self, and  to  light  his  own  fire.  All  the  labourers  had  left  him.* 
Some,  it  appears,  went  farther  from  the  coast,  and  became  cottiers 
on  the  waste  lands ;  but  this  soon  failed  for  want  of  funds,  and  most 
of  them  set  off  for  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  New  South  Wales. 

This  lowering  cloud,  however,  has  passed  away.  These  unoc- 
cupied masses  of  land,  we  have  adverted  to,  have  lapsed  to  the 
crown,  and,  since  1S34-5,  have  been  disposed  of  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land ;  and 
highly  respectable  settlers  have  gradually  been  pouring  in.  The 
society  is  now  said  to  be  on  an  excellent  footing.  The  higher 
order  consists  of  families  well  born  and  well  educated,  and  among 
them  are  many  officers  of  the  army  and  navy.  They  have  esta- 
blished libraries  and  scientific  institutions  of  various  kinds ;  and 
great  attention  is  paid  to  female  education — even  in  its  most  ele- 
gant branches.  'All  writers  a^ee,'  says  Mr.  Ogle,  *in  their 
account  of  the  moral  courage  and  unmurmuring  perseverance^ 
tinder  great  privations,  of  the  women  who  encountered  the  diffi- 
cahies  entailed  on  the  early  settlers;  and  all  equally  agree  on 
the  great  influence  their  noble  and  endearing  conduct  has,  and 
must  continue  to  have,  on  the  community  at  large.* 

Sir  James  Stirling  reports  that,  up  to  August  1, 1838,  from  the 
first  foundation  of  the  colony,  the  government  has  not  found 
occasion  to  execute  sentence  of  death  upon  a  single  iodividaal ; 
but  a  small  number  of  offences  had  been  committed,  and  these 
chiefly  by  immigrants  from  the  neighbouring  penal  settlements. 

The  population  of  this  small  but  flourishing  colony  was— 
of  males,  1344;  females,  688;  total,  fiOSd — a  litde  more  than 
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one  female  to  two  males.  Sir  James  Stirling  estimates  the 
aggregate  value  of  their  property  at  560,000/.,  producing,  after 
all  demands,  a  clear  annual  accumulation  of  capital  to  the  extent 
of  72,000/.  We  know  that,  until  the  end  of  1834,  this  little 
colony  j  ust  kept  its  head  above  water.  In  that  year  the  number 
of  sheep  was  3545;  in  1839,  21,038:  horned  cattle,  1834,500; 
in  1839,  1308 :  swine,  1834,  374  ;  in  1839,  1235  :  and  so  of  all 
other  animals.  The  prospects  of  the  colony  continued  so  flattering 
up  to  last  year,  that  a  company  of  gentlemen,  at  the  head  of  whom 
was  W.  Hutt,  Esq.,  M.P.,  decided  on  forming  a  settlement,  in 
which  the  same  principles  of  colonization  should  be  adopted 
which  were  supposed  to  have  had  such  eminent  success  in  South 
Australia.  We  have  seen  the  upshot  there;  but  here,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  there  is  none  of  that  divided  authority  which  was 
the  chief  cause  of  casting  a  cloud  over  that  colony  ;  no  com- 
missioners to  interfere  with  the  colonial  government.  Here 
there  has  been  none  of  that  intemperate  and  thoughtless  haste 
— none  of  that  jobbing  in  land — no  banks  without  funds — no 
building  of  splendid  cities  without  the  means  of  paying  for 
them  ;  the  motto  has  been  festina  lente.  This  new  company  con- 
sists of  men  of  property  ;  their  plan  is  the  investment  of  capital 
in  the  acquirement  of  land,  and  the  application  of  the  produce  of 
its  sale  to  the  conveyance  of  settlers  and  labouring  emigrants. 
With  this  view  they  began  by  purchasing  extensive  tracts  of  land 
near  Leschenault,  on  the  southern  extremity.  One  of  these,  con- 
taining more  than  100,000  acres,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake  or  inlet,  formed  by  the  embouchure  of  four 
rivers,  and  having  at  its  mouth  one  of  the  best  ports  on  this  part  of 
the  coast  of  New  Holland.  Here  the  chief  town  of  the  settle- 
ment, vix.y  Australind,  was  to  be  established.  A  number  of 
settlers  applied  immediately  for  lots  of  land,  and  paid  down  their 
money ;  a  surveyor  was  sent  out ;  and  the  first  ship  was  ready  to 
depart,  when  intelligence  arrived  of  Governor  Hutt  having 
published  a  notice  in  the  Perth  Gazette,  that,  as  the  period 
allowed  for  occupancy  of  lands,  by  persons  absent  from  the 
colony,  had  expired,  their  immediate  resumption  must  take 
place ;  and  among  these  lands  were  enumerated  1 12,000  acres  at 
Leschenault. 

When  this  information  reached  England,  in  October,  1 840,  the 
chairman  waited  on  Lord  John  Russell,  to  lay  before  him  the 
position  in  which  the  company  was  placed^  and  requested  that 
Port  Grey  might  be  granted,  in  lieu  of  J  70,000  acres,  which  bad 
been  consigned  to  them  at  Port  Leschenault,  of  which  50,500 
had  been  disposed  of  in  England  to  intended  emigrants.  600 
being  appropriated  for  Australind. 
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It  was  represented  that  Port  Grey,  three  degrees  nearer  the 
tropic  than  Leschenault,  being  in  lat.  28^  .50',  is  more  salubrious, 
from  the  great  height  of  the  land,  than  the  former  place, — that 
it  is  more  conveniently  situated  with  regard  to  India  ;  and  that  it 
offered  other  advantages  that  Leschenault  did  not.  To  this  ex- 
change Lord  John,  therefore,  assented,  and  the  chief  superin- 
tendent in  Western  Australia,  with  certain  settlers,  proceeded 
some  months  ago  to  take  possession  of  Grey's  Harbour  and  the 
adjoining  country,  in  the  occupation  of  which  we  most  hcartilv 
wish  them  all  success.  They  have  now  a  line  of  coast  from 
Gantheaume  Bay,  in  27°  30'  N.,  to  Arrowsmith's  River,  in 
29°  30'  N.,  and  their  New  Australind  will  be  on  the  shore  of 
Grey's  Harbour,  in  29°  N.  Along  the  whole  of  this  coast  are 
numerous  rivers  and  rills  descending  from  a  parallel  range  of 
hills,  to  which  has  been  given  the  name  of  Victoria ;  and  Captain 
Grey  speaks  in  strong  terms  of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the 
intermediate  country. 

We  are  not  aware  that  the  harbour  has  been  surveyed,  at  least 
that  any  plan  of  it  has  been  published,  but  a  fine  river  runs  into 
it,  and  it  is  said  to  be  well  sheltered,  and  the  surrounding  country 
highly  favourable  for  colonization.  Further  to  the  northward, 
Hutt  River,  of  very  considerable  dimensions,  flows  into  a  large 
sheet  of  water,  or  lagoon,  communicating  with  the  sea;  here,  too, 
the  country  is  described  as  fine,  the  foundation  limestone,  well 
clothed  with  grass — dews  falling  at  night  almost  like  rain ;  and, 
in  short,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  change  of 
situation  has  been  a  fortunate  one.  We  understand  that  a  number 
of  emigrants  have  enrolled  their  names,  and  are  ready  to  proceed 
without  wailing  for  a  survey  of  the  lands  reaching  England. 

Port  Essington,  on  the  Northern  Coast — We  are  not  sorry 
that  the  colonisation  of  Australia  is  creeping  northerly ;  nor  are 
we  without  hope  that  it  may,  ere  long,  be  extended  to  the  north- 
west angle,  and  beyond  it,  where  there  are  fine  harbours,  with 
rivers  flowing  into  them — as  that  of  Prince  Regent,  which  runs 
through  a  fine  valley  into  Hanover  Bay;  Fitzroy  River,  opening 
into  King  George's  Sound ;  and  various  other  harbours  and  rivers 
along  the  whole  of  the  northern  coast.  The  climate  is  repre- 
sented by  Captain  Grey  to  be  temperate ;  and  the  soil  adapted 
for  raising  all  the  valuable  products  of  the  Indian  archipelago, 
the  Dutch  islands  of  Java  and  Sumatra,  the  Malay  islands  of 
Macassar,  Celebes,  &c. ;  such  as  sugar,  rice,  indigo,  cotton, 
pepper  and  other  spices,  with  the  choicest  fruits  of  the  East :  with 
all  these  islands,  and  with  India  and  China,  the  northern  ports 
of  Australia  would  have  an  easy  and  ready  access.  We  think, 
then,  that  we  ought  not  to  stop  until  a  ring-fence  has  been  drawn 
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round  the  great  continent  of  Australia,  and  a  stake  driven  idto 
every  part  of  the  fence  to  keep  out  intruders. 

It  was  with  the  double  view  of  establishing  a  commercial  mart, 
similar  to  that  of  Singapore,  and  a  colony  on  the  northern  coast, 
that,  in  1825,  Lord  Bathurst  went  into  the  plans  proposed  by 
a  body  of  London  merchants.  Captain  (now  Sir  Gordon)  Bre- 
mer was  sent  out  for  this  purpose ;  and  erected  a  small  fort,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Cockbum.  One  great  object  was  to 
encourage  the  Macassar  Malays,  who  yearly  visit  the  coast  to 
fish  for  trepang,  to  open  a  trade  with  us  for  English  manufac- 
.tures.  It  was  soon  found,  howeVer,  that  their  fishing-ground 
lay  considerably  to  the  eastward,  so  the  station  was  removed 
to  RafiBes'  Bay  in  1828.  The  Malays  expressed  their  desire  for 
trade,  and  promised  to  bring  articles  of  barter  the  following  year. 
Unfortunately  ior  this  new  settlement,  the  military  officer  left  in 
command  of  the  party  was  utterly  unfit  for  such  a  service,  be- 
came melancholy,  felt  his  position  to  be  that  of  banishment,  and 
made  such  complaints  of  sickness  and  other  grievances,  that  the 
establishment  was  broken  up.  The  Malays,  however,  kept  their 
promise;  and,  as  appears  by  a  report  of  Captain  Laws,  R.N., 
the  spot  had  scarcely  been  abandoned,  when  there  arrived  more 
than  34  proas,  manned  with  1056  persons,  most  g^evously  dis- 
appointed as  to  the  failure  of  the  expected  trade. 

In  1839>  Lord  Glenelg  was  prevailed  on  to  re-establish  an 
entrep6t  on  this  coast,  and  Sir  Gordon  Bremer  was  again  sent 
to  carry  it  into  effect.  He  selected  Port  Essington,  close  lo 
Raffles'  Bay,  for  this  purpose.  The  establishment  was  flou- 
rishing rapidly ;  a  church  was  carried  out  from  Sydney,  and  a 
village  erected  ;  a  large  garden  was  planted ;  and  everything  ap 
peared  to  prosper,  when  the  state  of  things  in  China  rendered 
it  expedient  that  Sir  Gordon  Bremer  should  proceed  to  that 
quarter,  leaving  the  command  with  Commander  Stanley  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ship  Britomart. 

On  the  eve  of  his  departure  Sir  Gordon  writes  thus : — 

•  I  feel  that  I  am  abundantly  warranted  in  congratulating  the  Bntisb 
government  on  their  having  caused  the  occupation  of  this  noble  har^ 
hour,  and  on  the  acquisition  to  the  country  of  a  colony,  which  must 
answer  all  the  purposes  contemplated  by  Her  Majesty's  government  in 
its  formation  :  nor  can  I  entertain  a  doubt  but  that,  with  the  due  encou- 
ragement it  will  receive  from  homCy  its  admirable  geographical  position 
will  excite  attention,  its  capabilities  for  mercantile  purposes  be  appre- 
ciated, and  its  soil,  which  evidently  will  produce  the  most  valuable  ar- 
ticles, be  speedily  and  successfully  cultivated.' 

We  have  some  doubts,  however,  as  to  the  'due  encourage- 
ment;* in  a  subsequent  letter  which  we  have  seen  Sir  Gordcm 
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Bremer  speaks  of  a  clause  in  his  instructions^  which  forbade  him 
to  i)ermit  any  proprietary  right  to  the  land  to  be  acquired  by  Her 
Majesty's  subjects,  until  further  orders:  and  this  is  the  more 
to  be  regretted^  as  numerous  individuals  at  Sydney  were  desirous 
of  establishing  themselves  there,  to  carry  on  their  commercial 
speculations.  Whether  orders  have  gone  out  to  remove  this 
restriction,  we  are  not  aware ;  but  sure  we  are,  that  such  restric- 
tions, at  this  time,  are  most  impolitic  and  inexpedient.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  slightest  objection  to  people  every  part 
of  this  northern  coast,  where  there  is  plenty  of  fresh  water  and 
good  soil.  Much  has  been  said  in  parliament  of  the  inadequacy 
of  our  colonies  to  produce  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sugar  for  home 
consumption.  If  so,  why  neglect  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of 
increasing  the  quantity  by  grants  of  land  in  Northern  Australia? 
Wliat  is  the  object  in  refusing  them  ?  Any  number  of  labouring 
Chinese  or  of  Malays  would  easily  be  procured,  and  at  a  cheap 
rate.  In  short,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that,  in  a  national 
point  of  view,  such  a  colony  would  prove  of  more  permanent 
importance  than  the  one  we  are  about  to  mention,  notwith- 
standing the  phrenzy  which  appears  to  be  hurrying  away  thou- 
sands towards  that  quarter. 

New  Zealand. — If  we  were  desired  to  point  out  the  spot  on 
the  earth's  circumference  on  which  Nature  had  bestowed  her 
bounties  in  the  most  lavish  manner,  and  where  man,  on  his  part^ 
had  done  the  least — literally  nothing — we  should  at  once  name 
the  northern  island  of  New  Zealand.  A  great  number  of  excel- 
lent harbours,  noble  navigable  rivers  flowing  into  them,  beautiful 
valleys  through  which  they  meander,  hills  clothed  with  forests  of 
the  finest  timber,  a  soil  fertile  with  natural  productions,  withouf 
the  labour  of  the  spade  or  plough  and  without  manure — a  climate 
mild  and  salubrious, — these  are  its  general  characteristics.  That 
such  a  country,  in  such  a  period  as  this,  should  be  grasped  at, 
both  by  projectors  on  the  great  scale,  and  by  humbler  persons 
who  really  find  it  expedient  to  try  their  fortunes  in  foreign  lands, 
is  not  in  the  least  surprising.  But  it  is  already  peopled — thinly, 
it  is  true,  according  to  our  notions  and  scale  of  things — by  ^ 
brave,  athletic,  and  warlike  race,  who  are  divided  into  tribeSi 
governed,  under  their  respective  chiefs,  by  certain  regulations* 
and  having  each  their  separate  territories,  well  defined,  often 
attacked  indeed,  but  stoutly  maintained  and  defended.* 

The  naturalist  of  the  New  Zealand  Company  says — 

*  The  unhappy  lot  prepared  by  Europeans  for  the  inhabitants  of  many 
of  their  culonies  forms  a  mournful  page  iu  the  history  of  the  human 

*  See  ail  article  on  EarltM  *■  Account  of  New  Zealand '  in  Quarterly  Review,  vol. 
jdTiii.  pu  136^  &c. 
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gpecies.  It  is  the  first  duty  of  the  right-minded  colonist  to  ocoqpy  him- 
self strenuously,  above  all  other  local  considerations,  with  the  destiny  of 
the  aborigines.  To  become  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  things  in 
New  2^aland  is  not  an  easy  matter.  This  people,  small  in  number, 
thinly  scattered  over  a  large  surface,  divided  into  many  tribes,  inheritiDg 
from  their  ancestors  mutual  envy  and  hatred,  and  now  everywhere 
brought  into  contact  with  other  nations,  of  superior  activity  and  advanced 
civilisation,  are  ready  to  receive  the  intruders  with  open  arms,  yet,  though 
endowed  with  high  capabilities,  are  still  in  all  respects  the  imtutored 
children  of  nature.' — Supplementary  Information,  p.  101. 

He  says  the  children  of  Europeans  by  natives  are  a  beautiful 
race — light- brown,  like  the  French  of  the  south ;  not,  however, 
sallow  in  complexion,  but  with  a  healthy  red  on  the  cheeks,  in 
features  like  the  mother,  with  beautiful  black  eyes  and  hair.  No 
doubt,  therefore,  our  countrymen  will  readily  amalgamate  with 
the  New  Zealanders;  and  as  we  are  already  become  one  people, 
the  sooner  the  better  ;  for  New  Zealand,  we  are  assured,  is  now 
part  and  parcel  of  Great  Britain.  How  this  has  been  brought 
about  we  shall  presently  see. 

New  Zealand,  Mr.  Secretary  Ward  tells  us,  has  been  made  by 
the  founders  of  the  new  colony  *  the  theatre  of  a  great  experiment 
in  the  art  of  self-supporting  colonization.' 

We  will  not  here  discuss  Mr.  Ward's  assertion  that  ^  the  Queen 
of  England  has,  by  the  law  of  nations,  an  indisputable  title  to  the 
sovereignty  of  New  Zealamd,  founded  upon  the  possession  taken 
in  the  name  of  George  111.  by  the  discoverer  of  those  islands, 
in  1769.'  We  know  very  well  what  has  been  the  general  doctrine 
and  practice  /  though  it  might  certainly  be  a  puzzling  question 
whether,  in  strict  justice,  either  'discovery'  or  'possession'  give 
any  title  to  the  sovereignty  of  an  island  peopled  by  aborigines, 
and  not  a  mere  derelict ;  but  moreover,  even  if  the  doctrine  be 
correct,  we  still  are  not  quite  satisfied  as  to  our  claim,  on  these 
grounds,  to  the  New  Zealand  islands.  We  neither  discovered 
them,  nor  are  we  aware  that  we  ever  had  legal  possession  of  them. 
The  only  possession,  till  very  recently,  was  that  of  certain  mis- 
sionaries, who  had  established  themselves  comfortably  in  different 
parts ;  and  that  of  a  set  of  ruffians,  runaway  sailors,  convicts  from 
the  Australian  colonies,  and  so  forth,  who  had  squatted  about 
the  '  Bay  of  Islands,'  and  rendered  it  an  almost  unequalled  sink  of 
iniquity. 

Any  measure  to  extirpate  these  vagabonds  would  be  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  natives,  as  well  as  to  any  new  settlers  that 
may  locate  themselves  in  that  neighbourhood ;  and  we  understand 
that  swarms  of  settlers  have  been  pouring  in  since  the  despatch 
of  the    Marquis   of   Normanby   of  August,    1839,   to  Captsia 
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Hobson,  bj  which  he  was  instructed  to  procure  the  recognition 
of  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  Queen  over  these  islands,  and  to 
induce  the  chiefs,  if  possible,  to  contract  with  him  as  repre- 
senting Her  Majesty.  This  despatch  further  lays  down  that 
henceforth  no  lands  shall  be  ceded,  either  gratuitously  or  other- 
wise, except  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain ;  and  that  Captain 
Hobson  shall  announce,  by  proclamation,  that  Her  Majesty  will 
not  acknowledge,  as  valid,  any  title  to  land  which  either  has 
been,  or  shall  hereafter  be,  acquired  in  that  country,  otherwise 
than  by  grant,  original  or  confirmatory,  in  Her  Majesty's  name, 
and  on  her  behalf.  It  informs  him  that  the  new  colony  is  to 
be  under  the  governor  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales ;  and 

*  The  Governor  will,  with  the  advice  of  the  Legislative  Council,  be  in- 
structed to  appoint  a  Legislative  Commission,  to  investigate  and  ascer- 
tain what  are  the  lands  iu  New  Zealand  held  by  British  subjects  under 
grants  from  the  natives ;  how  far  such  grants  were  lawfully  acquired 
and  ought  to  be  respected  ;  and  what  may  have  been  the  price  or  other 
valuable  consideration  given  for  them.  The  Commissioners  will  make 
their  report  to  the  Governor  ;  and  it  will  then  be  decided  by  him  how 
far  the  claimants,  or  any  of  them,  may  be  entitled  to  confirmatory 
grants  from  the  Crown,  and  on  what  conditions  such  confirmation  ought 
to  be  made.' 

Moreover,  an  instruction  provides  that,  in  order  to  obviate  the 
danger  of  the  acquisition  of  large  tracts  of  country  by  mere  land- 
jobbers,  all  contracts  with  the  natives  are  to  be  made  by  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor himself,  'through  the  intervention  of  an  oflRcer 
expressly  appointed  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  aborigines  as 
their  protector.'  And  it  is  further  justly  and  humanely  provided, 
that  one  of  the  first  duties  of  this  official  protector  is  to  take  care 

*  that  the  acquisition  of  land  by  the  crown,  for  the  future  settle- 
ment of  British  subjects,  must  be  confined  to  such  districts  as  the 
natives  can  alienate  ivithout  distress  or  serious  inconvenience  to 
themselves.' 

So  then  the  die  is  cast.  Lieutenant-Governor  Hobson  has  got 
a  certain  number  of  chiefs  to  sign,  seal,  and  deliver  over  their 
country  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain. 

'  Dandeson  Coates,  Esq.,'  lay  secretary  to  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  in  his  evidence  before  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  energetically  protests  against  this  summary  assump- 
tion of  sovereign  power :  he  is  strongly  for  the  preservation  of  the 
native  sovereignty  and  independence,  observing  that  *no  mea- 
sures can  be  equitably  adopted  or  produce  salutary  results  which 
are  not  founded  in  justice,  or,  in  other  words,  the  recognised 
principles  of  international  law.'  He  also  condemns  in  toto  the 
contracts  made  with  the  natives  for  the  purchase  of  their  lands, 
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it  being  avowed  that  those  contracts  were  to  carry  along  with 
them  the  cession  of  the  soverei§:nty  of  the  tribes,  so  selling  land, 
to  the  British  government.  '  He  holds  it  to  be  utterly  impossible 
that  a  set  of  barbarians  like  the  natives  of  New  Zealand  can,  by 
any  explanation,  however  honestly  given,  be  made  to  comprehend 
the  ultimate  consequences  of  the  transaction,  and  that  therefore 
such  an  arrangement  is  essentially  inequitable,  and  such  as  the 
British  government  could  not  with  propriety  make  themselves 
parties  to.'  Mr.  Dandeson  Coates  might  have  been  asked  by 
what  explanation  then  did  his  own  dear  missionaries  make  these 
barbarians  '  comprehend  the  consequences '  of  the  cessions  of  the 
fine  estates  they  are  said  to  have  procured?  But  the  question  is 
not  to  be  settled  by  such  an  argumentum  ad  hominem. 

We  very  much  fear  that  Lord  Normanby,  and  Lord  John 
Russell  also,  have  rather  hastily  made  themselves  parties  to 
the  views  of  a  company,  who  are  endeavouring  to  swallow  up 
the  whole  territory  of  New  Zealand.  We  are  sure,  however, 
that  neither  of  these  noble  lords  are  parties  to  certain  audacious 
practices  of  the  chief  agent  of  the  association,  who  calls  himself 
Colonel  Wakefield — a  sort  of  personage  with  whom,  we  must  say, 
we  do  not  like  to  see  the  government  in  any  way  or  degree  what- 
ever connected.  His  first  purchase,  he  says,  wdll  consist  of 
1 10,000  acres  of  selected  country  lands.  The  site  of  the  town  will 
consist  of  1 100  acres,  exclusive  of  portions  marked  out  for  general 
use,  such  as  quays,  squares,  and  public  gardens.  And,  with  ao 
extraordinary  effort  of  generosity,  he  proposes  to  reserve  one-tenth 
part  to  be  distributed  as  private  property  among  the  chief  families 
of  the  tribe  by  which  the  lands  have  been  sold : — 

•These  doubly -selected  lands  will  be  divided  into  1100  sections, 
each  section  comprising  one  town-acre  and  100  country-acres  :  110  sec- 
tions will  be  reserved  by  the  company,  who  intend  to  distribute  the  same 
as  private  property  amongst  the  chief  families  of  the  tribe  from  which 
the  lands  shall  have  been  origiDally  purchased.  The  remainder,  being 
990  sections,  of  101  acres  each,  are  now  offered  for  sale  in  sections,  at  the 
price  of  101/.  for  each  section,  or  1/.  per  acre.' — Ward,  pp.  127,  128. 

The  Colonel  goes  on  to  say, — 

'  Of  the  99,990/.  to  be  paid  to  the  company  by  purchasers,  25  per 
cent,  only,  or  24,997/.  10^.,  will  be  reserved  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
company.  The  remainder,  being  75  per  cent.,  or  74,992/.  10«.,  will  be 
laid  out  by  the  company  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  purchasers,  in 
giving  value  to  the  land  sold,  by  defraying  the  cost  of  emigration  to  this 
first  tiud  principal  settlement.^ — 76.,  p.  128. 

But  this  is  a  mere  trifle  in  the  dealings  of  this  active  agent 
He  goes  into  Cook's  Strait ;  gets  on  board  his  ship,  which  is 
i^imediately  crowded  with  a  whole  concourse  of  chiefs  s^d  their 
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rabble  followers ;  his  decks  thronged  with  natives^  male  and 
female.  The  goods  for  merchandise  are  got  up  and  placed  on 
deck  ;  the  shop  is  opened ;  a  bale  of  clothing  is  given  to  enable 
the  chiefs  to  go  on  board  the  emigrant  ships  there  present,  in  a 
de(!ent  costume  ;  then  are  brought  forward  a  display  of  presents 
of  blankets,  soap,  and  dresses  for  the  women — and  these,  he 
says,  had  the  effect  of  putting  down  the  clamour  made  for  arms. 
A  dozen  fowling-pieces  were  distributed  among  the  leaders,  and 
those  who  were  to  sign  '  the  deed  of  conveyance ;'  but  some 
squabble  took  place,  and  the  negotiation  abruptly  terminated. 
^  Then  arose  among  these  lawless  and  headless  savages  mutual 
reproaches  and  recriminations.'  The  next  day,  however,  after  a 
good  deal  of  bullying  and  blustering,  matters  were  amicably 
settled,  and  these  'lawless  and  headless  savages'  signed  the  deed! 
Such  was  the  prelude  to  the  following  honest  bargain  : — 

'  They  then  executed  the  deed,  and  taking  their  double-barrelled  guns, 
said  they  would  send  the  other  chiefs  to  sigu  when  the  remainder  of  the 
goods  should  be  delivered,  and  went  on  shore. 

'  On  looking  at  the  accompanying  map  of  those  parts  of  the  two 
islands  bordering  on  Cook's  Strait,  in  which  I  have  thus  acquired  pos* 
sessions  for  the  Conapany,  and  extending  from  the  38th  to  the  43rd  de- 
gree of  latitude  on  the  western  coast,  and  from  the  4l8t  to  the  43rd  on 
the  eastern,  you  will  readily  conceive  that  I  have  not  obtained  a  title  to 
all  the  land  included  within  those  parallels.  It  is  necessary,  in  order 
properly  to  appreciate  the  extent  and  value  of  the  purchase,  to  know  the 
different  possessors  and  claimants  of  the  above  territory.' — Suf/plement" 
ary  Information^  p.  126. 

This  is  doing  business  with  a  high  hand.  Five  hundred  miles 
of  sea  coast  (including  the  northern  and  southern  shores  of  Cook's 
Strait)  is  pretty  well  to  begin  with ;  and  a  few  more  blankets, 
lumps  of  soap,  and  muskets,  will  procure  the  rest,  from  the  dif- 
ferent possessors  and  claimants,  '  at  the  cost,  perhaps'  of  not  more 
than  half-a-crown  a  mile.  *  To  distinguish  the  possessions  of  the 
Company,  which  so  greatly  predominate  in  this  extensive  terri- 
tory, I  have  called  it,'  says  the  Colonel,  *  North  and  South  Dur* 
ham  ;  and  I  hope  that  the  day  will  come  when  a  British  popu- 
lation, availing  itself  of  the  natural  advantages  of  these  two  pro- 
vinces, will  render  them  worthy  of  their  name ;' — this  name  being 
of  course  selected  as  a  mark  of  veneration  for  the  memory  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Durham  ! 

A  second  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  July,  1840, 
more  searching  and  business-like  than  the  former,  has  drawn 
from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Ward,  the  Company's  Secretary,  more 
precise  information  than  either  the  Colonel  or  the  Company  had 
thought  it  expedient  to  make  public.  He  states  that  their  pos- 
sessions in  this  quarter  amount  to  20,000,000  acres  —  twenty 
millions !-— and  on  being  pressed  as  to  the  price,  said  it  might 
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be  about  one  halfpenny  an  acre  !  and  that  they  re-sold  this  land  at 
20*.  an  acre ! — a  concern  not  unworthy  the  attention  of  the  purest 
Durhamites ! — a  profit  of  just  thirty-nine  shillings  and  eleren- 
pence  upon  every  penny  of  capital  embarked !  Here  is  abundant 
scope  for  a  searching  inquiry.  Colonel  Wakefield  talks  indig- 
nantly of  land-jobbers  and  land-sharks  ;  we  trust  it  may  be  shown 
that  he  does  not  fall  under  his  own  anathema. 

May  we  not  ask^  how  do  all  these  proceedings  square  with  the 
declared  '  sovereignty  of  the  British  crown,*  and  the  '  proclama- 
tion' of  Captain  Hobson  ?  Will  her  Majesty's  government  san^ 
tion  such  purchases  and  such  saleSj  or^  will  it  demand  immediate 
restitution  ?  Where  was  Captain  Hobson,  consul  and  lieutenant- 
governor,  while  they  were  in  progress  ?  His  name  is  not  even  once 
mentioned.  It  is  true  he  had  not  then  received  Lord  Normanhji 
instructions  of  August,  1839^  which  require  that  ^  no  lands  shall 
henceforward  be  ceded,  either  gratuitously  or  otherwise,  except  to 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain.'  If,  however,  these  enormous  pur- 
chases have  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  a  'legislative  commission'  from  England,  and  not 
from  Sydney,  will  rigidly  *  investigate  and  ascertain  how  far  snch 
grants  were  lawfully  acquired,  and  ought  to  be  respected;  and 
what  may  have  been  the  price,  or  other  valuable  consideration,  given 
for  them.*  This,  if  honestly  performed,  will  open  a  curious  scene. 
We  shall  see  what  the  schedule  contains  of  the  Monmouth  Street 
rags,  slops^  ruffles  and  gowns  for  the  ladies^  and  secondhand  coats 
for  the  gentlemen,  and  the  muskets  and  fowling-pieces  for  the 
warriors. 

Acknowledging,  as  we  very  willingly  do.  Lord  John  RusseH's 
able  general  management  of  the  colonies  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  we  are  anxious  he  should  tread  on  sure  ground  with  r^ard 
to  New  Zealand.  We  cannot  doubt  he  acts  on  the  advice  of 
the  Queen's  Advocate  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Cabinet; 
but  there  is  a  fearful  responsibility  attached  to  the  colonization 
of  these  islands,  both  as  regards  the  aborigines  and  the  settlers. 
Collisions  must  be  expected  to  take  place  with  the  fierce  and 
barbarous  natives ;  in  all  which  great  prudence  and  forbearance 
will  be  required.  We  have  heard  that  Colonel  Wakefield's 
proceedings  have  already  alarmed  them  ;  they  begin  to  reflect 
on  the  folly  of  giving  up  their  land  for  a  few  trumperj  and 
perishable  articles,  and  particularly  dislike  the  decimation  scheme. 
This  feeling  is  not  calculated  to  put  the  Durhamites  at  their 
ease ;  especially  as  these  people  are  in  possession  of  fire-arms, 
and  have  been  instructed  in  the  use  of  them.  When  the  new- 
comers proceed  to  occupy  the  sea- coasts  from  which  the  natives 
have  always  been  used  to  draw  a  great  part  of  their  subsistencei 

there  is  every  reason  to  anticipate  formidable  demonslntioDS. 

That 
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That  the  aborigines  are  to  be  managed  and  are  capable  of 
improvement,  the  missionaries  have  clearly  shown.  These  per- 
sons, by  their  mild  and  persuasive  behaviour,  have  secured  for 
themselves  a  safe  and  friendly  reception^  and  established  them- 
selves peaceably  among  the  natives  in  various  parts  of  the 
Northern  Island.  They  have  given  instruction  in  the  evenings, 
and  brought  numbers  to  attend  divine  service  on  Sundays.  But 
the  missionaries,  amidst  all  these  labours,  have  by  no  means 
neglected  their  own  worldly  concerns ;  they  have  obtained  portions 
of  land  to  as  great  an  extent  as  they  could  with  decency  hold,  and 
as  their  catechists  and  dependents  can  cultivate ;  and  all  agree  that 
the  missionary  farms  are  to  appearance  so  many  Goshens. 

Mr.  Coates  gives  in  evidence  that  the  Church  Missionary 
Establishment  consists  of  5  ordained  missionaries,  20  catechists, 
1  farmer,  1  surgeon,  i  superintendent  of  the  press,  1  printer, 
1  wheelwright,  1  stonemason,  2  assistant  teachers,  and  2  female 
teachers,  making  in  all  35,  exclusive  of  temporary  agents.  There 
are  five  of  these  establishments  in  the  northern  district  and  five  in 
the  southern.  In  1838  there  were  in  the  northern  district 
37  schools,  936  scholars,  boys  and  girls,  and  of  this  number  94 
youths  and  adults,  1630  congregations,  and  176  communicants: — 
in  the  southern  district,  17  schools,  493  boys  and  girls,  846  con- 
gregations. Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  in  the  least  sur- 
prising that  these  worthy  pastors  should  view  with  an  eye  of  jea- 
lousy the  inroads  that  are  now  making,  and  which  must  in  some 
degree  interfere  with  their  hitherto  almost  exclusive  establish- 
ments ;  in  fact,  they  lay  claim  to  some  portion  of  Col.  Wakefield's 
purchases :  and  these  matters  will  partly  explain  the  eagerness 
of  their  lay  Secretary  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  already  alluded  to,  in  condemning  the  present  pro- 
ceedings. Indeed  one  would  doubt^  from  the  tenor  of  the  papers 
of  various  missionaries,  prepared  apparently  for  the  purpose  of 
being  laid  before  the  committee,  whether  any  one  of  them  had 
been  read,  consisting,  as  they  do,  of  some  ninety  or  a  hundred 
interminable  pages  of  one  of  the  blue  books:  at  least  though 
we  have  what  is  called  a  Report,  there  is  none  from  the  Com- 
mons, and  the  Lords  (before  whom  evidence  was  taken)  are  satis- 
fied by  passing  the  following  resolution : — 

*  That  the  extension  of  the  colonial  possessions  of  the  Crown  is  a 
question  of  public  policy  which  belongs  to  the  decision  of  her  Majesty's 
government ;  but  that  it  appears  to  this  committee  that  support,  in  what- 
ever way  it  may  be  deemed  most  expedient  to  afford  it,  of  the  exertions 
which  have  already  most  beneficially  effected  the  rapid  advancement  of 
the  religious  and  social  condition  of  the  aborigines  of  New  Zealand, 
affords  the  best  present  hopes  of  their  future  progress  in  civilization.' 

We 
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We  neetl  not  dwell  on  the  bad  part  of  the  character  of  the  New 
Zealanders.  Their  violent,  ferocious,  and  revengeful  disposition 
is  well  known,  and  has  led  them  to  the  commission  of  the  most 
atrocious  acts,  revolting  to  humanity ;  but  they  have  many  re- 
deeming qualities,  and  late  inquiries  have  gone  far  to  exonerate 
them  from  the  sweeping  charge  of  cannibalism — to  which  many 
shrewd  voyagers  and  visitors  never  attached  any  credit  at  all. 
The  settlers,  though  liable,  from  the  rising  discontent  and  pro- 
bable distress  of  the  natives,  to  be  attacked,  and  perhaps  slaugh- 
tered, need  not,  we  venture  to  say,  be  under  any  very  serious 
apprehension  of  being  eaten.  Still  we  think  they  must  feel  un- 
comfortable. When  the  whole  coasts  are  colonized,  the  pressure 
from  without  will  be  felt  by  the  natives,  and  produce  resistance 
from  within.  The  agriculturists,  even  if  let  alone,  will  find 
serious  difficulty  in  clearing  the  ground,  covered  as  it  is  densely 
with  ferns  of  deep  taproots,  with  thick  brushwood  and  forest- 
trees  ;  a  task  requiring  labour  which  many  may  not  possess  the 
means  of  commanding.  By  the  last  accounts  wages  of  labour 
were  10.9.  a  day,  but  no  money  to  pay  them — provisions  high,  and 
no  money  to  purchase  them — all  dissatisfied,  and  numbers  de 
setting  the  island.  In  the  mean  time,  however^  the  Durhamites, 
as  in  all  new  colonies^  have  opened  a  bank— and  established  a 
newspaper,  under  an  editor  in  selecting  whom  they  hare  been 
deservedly  happy.  In  one  of  his  first  leading-articles,  he  tells  the 
settlers  they  *  must  and  will  have  a  representative  govemn^ent,* 
and  that  nothing  short  of  '  universal  sufferage '  will  satisfy  them ; 
he  is  also  highly  indignant  that  their  colony  should  be  an  append- 
age to  the  pemi  colony  of  New  South  Wales.  All  this  is  ^fo« 
les  regies — but  we  must  hasten  to  another  subject,  which,  how- 
ever, is  in  some  degree  connected  with  New  Zealand. 

The  Whale  Fisheries. — This  is  a  sore  subject,  not  only  for 
those  who  have  long  and  successfully  been  concerned  in  that  trade, 
but  for  the  whole  kingdom,  as  the  failure  of  the  fisheries  inyolves 
the  loss  of  one  of  the  best  nurseries  for  our  seamen.  That  this 
object  of  great  national  importance  is  rapidly  advancing  to  a  crisis, 
a  few  facts  will  but  too  clearly  show.  They  are  stated  by  Mr 
Enderby,  who  has  had  the  best  opportunities  of  being  conversant 
with  all  the  details  of  the  subject.'*  The  state  of  the  Grcenlaiid 
whale-fishery  is  as  under : — 

In  1821       .      .     158  ships     .      .     7,900  men 
In  1840       .      .        31     „         .      •     1,550     „ 

Diminution       .      121     ,  6,350     „ 

♦  See  our  article  on  *  Beale's  Whale-fishery,'  Quart.  Rev.,  voLlxiii.,  p.  311,  for 
iome  account  of  Mr.  Enderby. 

Tluit 
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Tliat  of  the  South  Sea  fishery  from  England — 

In  1821,  Spermaceti     .     95  ships     .     3,040  men 
Common  oil  .     33     „        .      1,056     „ 
Seal  skin       .     36     „        .        792     „ 


164     „  4,888 


In  1840     ....     104     „        .     2,358 
Decrease    ...»       60     „        .     2,530 


Various  causes  have  been  assigned  for  this  falling  oflF  of  the 
fisheries ;  for  instance^  the  great  increase  of  American  and  French 
ships  on  the  southern  fishery^  the  former  having  no  less  than  553 
ships,  whose  average  tonnage  is  329 ;  and  the  French,  60 ;  while 
ours  amount  only  to  128.     The  Americans  imported — 

Spermaceti.  Whale  oil. 

In  1830     .     106,829  barrels     .       86,274  barrels 
In  1839     .     141,556      „  .     223,513      „ 


Increase     •       34,727      „  137,239      „ 

The  greater  part  of  this  spermaceti  is  understood  to  be  tran- 
shipped at  Boston  for  the  British  and  Grerman  markets — ^the  con- 
sumption, by  certain  of  the  English  manufacturers,  for  use  in  their 
machinery  being  very  great.  Mr.  Enderby,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  Commons'  committee,  stated  that,  in  the  cotton  and  flax-spin^ 
ning,  and  the  finer  descriptions  of  machinery,  when  lubricated  with 
spermaceti,  500  revolutions  more  Upon  4,000  can  be  obtained 
than  with  common  oil.  Then  comes  the  introduction  of  vegetable 
oils  with  reduced  duties,  while  the  high  ones  on  sperm  and  common 
oil  remain;  the  former  is  at  6/.  a-tun,  the  latter  At  4/.,  while 
the  duty  on  olive-oil  is  only  4i.  4*.  a-tun,  on  palm-oil  1/.  5s.,  and 
on  rape-oil  only  12s.  a-tun.  This  last,  we  believe,  is  so  preferable, 
even  to  sperm,  in  certain  delicate  machinery,  that,  since,  through 
the  influence  of  the  millocrats  among  liberal  members,  these 
modem  Herods  procured  this  enormous  reduction,  the  quantity 
thrown  into  the  English  market  from  Germany  is  immense,  and 
the  culture  of  it  in  England  has  ceased ;  as,  of  course,  under  like 
circumstances,  the  cultivation  of  wheat  is  expected  to  do  by  the 
same  patriotic  personages. 

Mr.  Enderby  states  that  the  importation,  in  1821,  of  olive-oil 
was  1900  tunfc — but  is  now  7000  tuns;  of  palm-oil  3200  tuns, 
now  17,200;  of  rape-seed  800  tuns,  now  10,500;  making  an 
increase  on  these  oils  of  30,000  tuns.  He  further  states,  that  the 
indirect  duties  levied  on  oil  of  the  British  fishery,  in  the  shape  of 
duties  on  Baltic  staves  for  casks,  on  foreign  provisions,  and  many 
other  atticles,  amount  to  from  600/.  to  1,000Z.  upon  each  whaling 
fihip  that  goes  lo  the  southward — equal  to  a  duly  of  6L  a-tan  on 
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sperm  and  4/.  on  whale-oil.  He  estimates  that  an  American  ship 
can  make  a  South  Sea  whaling  voyage  of  2  or  2  J  years'  duration, 
at  two-thirds  of  the  expense  of  an  English  ship  of  equal  tonnage — 
that  is  to  say,  if  the  outlay  of  the  American  be  8000/.,  the  English 
ship  will  cost  12,000/.  Such  are  the  blessed  effects  of  the  free- 
trcide  system. 

New  Zealand,  of  all  other  places,  is  the  most  favourable,  and 
has  long  been  the  most  frequently  resorted  to,  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  its  position,  and  the  superior  advantages  of  its  numerous 
harbours.  A  considerable  boat  fishery  is  carried  on  for  the  black 
whale  along  the  coasts  of  the  islands,  in  which  the  natives  are 
very  much  employed,  and  are  represented  to  be  expert.  It  will 
be  well  that,  in  making  regulations  by  act  of  parliament,  or  other- 
wise, for  the  government  of  this  colony,  as  it  must  now  be  so 
considered,  provision  be  made  for  securing  to  British  subjects  all 
the  advantages  it  affords  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fisheries. 
The  Australian  colonies  have  made  some  progress,  but  Mr. 
Enderby,  in  his  cndence,  seems  to  think  those  of  Sydney,  in 
particular,  are  falling  off;  we  think  not,  as  far  as  the  strict  Colo- 
nial fishery  is  concerned.  In  point  of  fact,  the  staple  of  those  colo- 
nies being  wool,  and  the  returns  most  profitable,  the  moneyed  set- 
tlers look  mostly  to  that  concern ; — but  New  Zealand  settlers,  we  ap- 
prehend, will  have  little  temptation  to  be  drawn  aside  by  any  spe- 
culation in  that  article,  and  will  most  probably  turn  their  attention 
to  the  fisheries.  It  appears  to  us  they  cannot  do  better  either  for 
themselves  or  the  mother  country,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  a 
concern  of  such  great  national  importance,  the  Colonial  Office 
and  the  Board  of  Trade  will  take  the  whole  subject  under  their 
joint  consideration,  and  devise  some  means,  if  possible,  to  re- 
establish them  in  their  former  vigour ;  bearing  in  mind  that,  while 
our  seamen  in  the  northern  fisheries  have  declined  from  8,000 
men  to  1,500,  and  in  the  South  Sea  fisheries  from  5,000  nearly 
to  2,500,  the  Americans  in  the  latter  alone  have  advanced  to 
1 0,000  men,  being  four  times  the  number  of  ours  employed  in 
the  same  seas. 

Falkland  Islands. — A  word  on  these  long-neglected  islands, 
which,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  seventy  years,  are,  as  we  understand, 
about  to  be  colonized.  They  too  afford  a  most  favourable  station 
for  prosecuting  the  common  whale  and  the  sperm  fisheries.  The 
Americans  have  discovered  this,  and  are  sealing  and  whaling  on 
their  coasts,  and  in  their  numerous  sounds  and  harbours. 

Asa  position  of  refuge  and  refreshment  for  the  great  and  vastly- 
increasing  number  of  wool -ships  from  the  Australian  colonies,  and 
of  the  South  Sea  whalers — all  of  the  former,  and  most  of  the  latteri 
making  their  home  passage  round  Cape  Horn — these  islands  would 
b^  most  valuable ;  the  more  so,  as  those  richly-laden  ships  have 

DO 
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no  other  place  to  relax  and  refresh  at  but  Rio  de  Janeiro^  which 
occasions  both  expense  and  delay. 

As  a  territorial  appendage  to  the  British  empire,  these  islands 
are  capable  of  supporting  many  thousand  families.  Situated  in 
the  same  parallel  of  latitude  as  the  southern  parts  of  England,  their 
climate  is  far  more  equable.  The  goodness  of  the  soil  may  be 
inferred  from  the  single  circumstance  of  there  being  from  forty 
to  fifty  thousand  head  of  horned  cattle,  running  wild,  the  produce 
of  some  three  or  four  left  on  one  island  when  we  first  possessed  it, 
besides  vast  quantities  of  horses,  wild  hogs,  and  rabbits.  The 
few  sheep  introduced  have  thriven  as  remarkably.  The  bays 
swarm  with  fish,  seals,  and  sea*  elephants.  There  is  plenty  of 
fine  peat  for  fuel.  In  short,  the  Falkland  Islands  may  be  called 
the  key  to  the  Pacific.  The  expense  of  the  establishment  would 
be  trifling  :  a  sloop-of-war  with  a  small  cutter,  in  the  first  instance, 
would  be  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  requisites  for  cmiducting  the 
government. 

We,  in  the  outset,  professed  our  intention  to  abstain,  on  this 
occasion,  from  anything  like  an  essay  on  colonial  policy.  Our 
opinions  on  some  important  points  of  it  have  been  incidentally  in- 
dicated— but  we  wished  to  reserve  the  subject  as  a  whole ;  our 
main  object  being  to  state  the  progress  and  actual  condition  of  our 
Australian  settlements.  In  the  mean  time  we  have  said  or  quoted 
enough  to  excite  curiosity  and  to  guide  inquiry,  and  we  have  in- 
dicated various  sources  from  which  more  detailed  information  may 
be  drawn. 


Art.  V. —  The  Courts  of  Europe  at  the  Close  of  the  Last 
Century.  By  the  late  Henry  Swinburne,  Esq.,  Author  of 
•  Travels  in  Spain,  Italy,  Ac'  Edited  by  Charles  White,  Esq., 
Author  of  'The  Belgic  Revolution/     2  vols.     London.    1841. 

THIS  light,  and  in  every  sense  of  the  word  trivial,  book  re- 
quires nevertheless  serious  animadversion;  for  it  is  an  in- 
stance of  a  discreditable  style  of  publication,  with  which  we  have 
had  too  many  occasions  to  reproach  the  modem  Parisian  press,  and 
which  we  regret  to  find  now  gaining  ground  in  England.  We  there- 
fore feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  enter  our  earnest  protest  against  it. 
Mr.  Swinburne  was  known  in  the  literary  world  as  the  author 
of '  TraiceU  through  Spain  and  Part  of  France,'  in  2  vols.  8vo., 
and  of  '  Travels  mrough  the  Two  SiciUes,'  in  4  vols. ;  all  pub- 
lished about  sixty  years  ago,  and  respectable  (though  somewhat 
dull)  publicationB  of  their  time  and  class.  On  the  faith  of  the 
▼OL.  LXYiii.  NO.  cxxxY.  L  title-page 
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title-page  we  expected  to  find  that  this  was  a  posthumous  work 
of  Mr.  Swinburne's,  g:iving  a  professed  and  specific  account  of 
'The  Courts  of  Europe  at  the  Close  of  the  Last  Century.' 
which — from  our  previous  acquaintance  with  the  author — we 
thought  might  supply  a  chapter  that  is  really  wanting  in  the 
history  of  Europe.  Our  readers  will  partake  our  surprise  and 
disappointment  at  finding  tbat  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind ;  that 
it  is  not,  nor  even  pretends — beyond  the  title-page — to  be  any 
account  of  the  Courts  of  Europe ;  that,  in  fact,  it  is  no  work  of 
Mr.  Swinburne's  at  all,  but  a  jumbled  collection  of  scattered 
fragments  or  extracts  of  some  gossiping  letters,  written  by  that 
gentleman,  through  a  series  of  near  thirty  years,  to  various  mem- 
bers of  his  own  family,  from  various  places — at  home  as  well 
as  abroad — a  portion  of  them  (nearly  the  whole  first  volume) 
during  the  travels  that  he  afterwards  published — and  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  details  personal  to  himself,  and  with  no  more  specific 
relation  to  the  *  Courts  of  Europe '  than  we  might  expect  to  find 
in  the  memoranda  of  any  English  gentleman  in  those  days  when 
it  was  the  fashion  for  travellers — fewer  in  number,  and  somewhat 
higher  in  qualifications  than  the  swarm  of  more  modern  tourists— 
to  be  presented  at  the  several  Courts  they  happened  to  visit. 
We  believe  that  if,  out  of  800  pages  of  which  the  work  consists, 
all  the  scattered  fragments  of  chit-chat  that  specially  relate  to 
the  '  Courts  of  Europe^  were  to  be  brought  together,  they  would 
not  exceed  fifty  or  sixty  pages. 

The  system  of  puffing  in  the  newspapers,  which  has  so  long 
disgraced  literature,  though  now  practised  with  more  impudence 
than  ever,  can  only,  we  hope,  deceive  those  whom  no  strictures  of 
ours  could  undeceive ;  but  the  impudence  of  transferring  this  spe- 
cies of  deception  to  the  title-page  and  body  of  the  book  itself  is 
so  recent,  as  well  as  so  heinous,  that  we  indulge  a  hope  that  our 
animadversions  may  not  be  without  effect  on  those — whether 
authors  or  publishers — who  are  solicitous  about  the  respectability 
of  their  characters  or  the  credit  of  their  trade.  We  are  here 
making  no  objection  to  the  publication  of  the  work  itself;  it  is,  as 
our  readers  will  by  and  by  see,  very  flimsy,  but  it  is  sprightly,  and 
sometimes  amusing,  and  a  very  legitimate  publication  for  the  cir- 
culating libraries  at  this  season  of  the  year :  our  present  complaint 
is,  that  it  hoists  false  colours,  and  attempts  to  pass  itself  off"  for  a 
very  different  thing  from  what  it  really  is. 

But  this  title-page  exhibits  also  an  example  of  another  abuse, 
of  recent  introduction  amongst  us — that  is,  of  conferring  on  the 
most  trumpery  publications  of  the  hour,  the  disproportionate  ho- 
nour of  a  PROFESSED  EDITOR  ;  wliich  is  about  as  ndiculous  as  if 
a  poor  author,  inhabiting  a  small  lodging,  should  call  his  fdotboy 
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— groom  of  the  chambers.  But  it  is  frequently  worse  than  ridi- 
culous. Sometimes  a  person  who  has  written  a  scandalous  book, 
and  is  afraid  to  publish  it  under  his  or  her  own  name,  puts  for- 
ward as  editor  some  poor  devil  who  never  saw  it — nay,  who  may 
have  been  dead  for  years !  Sometimes  a  writer,  doubtful  of  the 
success  of  his  work,  puts  his  vanity  under  shelter  by  appearing 
only  as  the  editor  of  the  hazardous  adventure.  Sometimes  an 
author  without  a  name — or  rather  his  publisher  for  him — gives 
another  author  who  is  lucky  enough  to  have  a  name,  ten  or 
twenty  pounds — or,  if  it  be  a  titled  name,  forty  or  fifty — for  the 
loan  of  the  said  name  as  editor,  in  the  hope  that  the  pseudo-editor 
may  be  suspected  of  being  the  real  author  of  the  work  of  which  he 
has  not  even  read  a  page :  and  sometimes  (as  we  suppose  is  the 
present  case)  an  editor  appears  to  be  announced  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  an  air  of  dignity  and  importance  to  a  trifle  which  the  pub- 
lisher chooses  to  produce  in  a  more  substantial  form  and  to  sell 
at  a  higher  rate  than  its  intrinsic  character  would  justify — as  those 
who  hire  out  glass-coaches  venture  to  charge  a  few  shillings  more 
when  they  furnish  the  coachman  with  the  additional  dignity  of 
livery  and  a  laced  hat.  Such,  we  believe,  is  the  secret  history  of 
the  appearance  on  so  many  modem  title-pages  of  the  names  of 
editors  '  who  have  no  business  there.' 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  motive  of  this  ostentatious 
announcement  of  Charles  White,  Esquire,  as  editor  of  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's correspondence,  assuredly  a  more  unfortunate  appointment 
never  was  made.  In  all  the  }X)ssible  defects  and  absurdities  of 
which  an  editor  can  be  guilty — in  not  telling  what  ought  to  be  told 
— in  telling  what  need  not  be  told — and  in  telling  whatever  is  told 
ridiculously  wrong — Mr.  White  seems  to  us  to  he  facillime  prin- 
ceps.  On  an  ordinary  occasion  we  should  not  waste  time  and 
paper  in  exposing  such  nonsense ;  but,  as  a  sample  of  this  new 
editorial  system^  we  think  it  worth  while  to  give  our  readers  some 
specimens,  which  we  think  will  equally  amuse  and  astonish  them. 

Of  the  first  class  of  defects — the  not  telling  what  ought  to  be  told 
—it  is  hard  to  give  examples,  as  it  would  be  to  prove  a  negative; 
— they  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  page ;  but  we  may  say, 
generally,  that,  although  here  and  ther^  some  scanty  information 
is  given,  there  are  numerous  chasms  and  obscurities  which  might 
have  been  cleared  up  by  reference  to  Mr.  Swinburne's  published 
travels,  and  that  there  are  a  crowd  of  little  personal  circumstances 
referred  to  in  the  correspondence  which  are  partially  or  wholly  un- 
intelligible, and  denuded  of  whatever  interest  they  might  possess, 
for  the  want  of  explanation  of  who  were  the  persons,  or  what  the 
occurrences,  to  which  Mr.  Swinburne  alludes. 

But  of  the  more  tangible  error  of  telling,  en  revanche,  what 
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need  not  have  been  told,  we  are  beiwldered  with  the  choice  of  in- 
stances— half-a-dozea  however,  will  suffice. 

Mr.  Swinburne  has  occasion  to  mention  '  John  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, Regent  of  France.**  There  have  been  so  many  Dukes  of 
Bedford  Regents  of  France,  that  the  editor  carefully  adds  a  note, 
in  a  learned  formula,  to  say 

'  •  John  Duke  of  Bedford,  Regent  of  France,  temp.  Hen.  VI ^ — vol. 
i.  p.  5. 

Mr.  Swinburne  tells  us  that  La  Source  (which  the  editor  care- 
fully prints  La  Source)  was  '  the  residence  of  Lord  Bolingbroke 
during  his  exile.* '  There  have  been  so  many  Lords  Bolingbroke 
exilecf,  that,  for  fear  of  mistake,  the  editor  thinks  it  right  to  ascer- 
tain beyond  all  doubt  which  of  them  was  meant : — 

*  *  Henry,  first  Viscount  Bolingbroke,  Secretary  of  State  to  Queen 
Anne.  He  was  attainted  in  1714.' — [which  he  was  not]    vol.  L  p.  21. 

Mr.  Swinburne  visits  '  Poictiers/  and  states  that  '  the  battle 
fought  in  1356*  was  voithin  a  stones  throw  of  the  town  :'— the 
editor  thinks  it  necessary  to  subjoin  a  note  to  say 

*  ♦  This  was  the  celebrated  battle  of  Poictiers,  won  by  the  Black 
Prince.*— vol.  i.  p.  44. 

Mr.  Swinburne  alludes  to  Mrs.  Macaulay,  and  mentions,  as  a 
pleasant  caricature  of  her  anti-monarchical  prejudices,  that  she 
would  not  write  the  word  king,  but  would  put  asterisks  (**•*) 
when  obliged  to  allude  to  one  '  in  her  history.*'  On  which  the 
editor  sapiently  adds — 

*  •  A  history  of  England.* — ^vol.  i.  p.  357. 

Mr.  Swinburne  says,  '  some  people  were  in  raptures  ai  Mi» 
Farreh*s  performance  of  Lady  Teazle.**  The  editor  clears  up 
any  obscurity  as  to  the  person  meant  by  adding — 

'  ♦  Miss  Farren^  who  married  Lord  Derby.* — vol.  i.  p.  391. 

These,  no  doubt,  are  all  recondite  passages  which  required  the 
careful  comments  of  an  accomplished  editor. 

Belonging  to  the  same  class  of  over-liberal  explanatkni,  though 
of  a  different  species,  is  the  editor *s  ready  liberality,  whenever 
Mr.  Swinburne  happens  to  light  upon  a  joke — (as  he  does  on  a 
great  many  dull  and  stale  ones) — in  quoting  one  duller  and 
staler,  with — 'this  reminds  me  of  the  answer  of  a  wit*—- or  't 
similar  mistake  once  occurred ' — or  *  a  similar  anecdote  is  related* 
—there  seldom  beii^  any  similarity  in  the  cases ;  and  som^itiinei 
the  interloped  anecdotes  are  of  worse  than  doubtful  authority^ 
«ven  when  the  editor  appears  to  vouch  them  on  his  own  persomJ 
knowledge.  For  instances-Mr.  Swinburne  tells  sn  anMdoleof 
Lady  Mary  Duncan : — 

•She 
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*  She  was  an  heiress^  and  Sir  William  Duncan  was  her  physician 
during  a  severe  illness.  One  day  she  told  him  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  marry  ;  and  upon  his  asking  the  name  of  the  fortunate  chosen 
one,  she  bid  him  go  home  and  open  the  Bible — giving  him  chapter  and 
verse — and  he  would  find  out.  He  did  so,  and  thus  he  read ;  "  Nathan 
said  to  David,  Thou  art  the  man**  * — vol.  i.  p.  385. 

Swinburne  (as  we  shall  see  more  fully  by  and  by)  seldom  tells 
his  stories  right  any  more  than  his  editor ;  for  Lady  Mary  was 
not  an  heiress ;  that  the  editor  does  not  discover,  but  tells 
us  what  he  thinks  a  parallel  story,  which  happened,  he  says, 
'  to  a  friend  of  his  own ;'  to  wit — that  a  pretty  French  widow, 

Madame  Esther  de ,  asked  Mr.  White's  friend  if  he  could 

guess 

*  which  of  all  the  kings  in  the  Old  Testament  she  and  all  discreet 
women  should  prefer  as  a  lover  ? — "  iS^o,"  replied  he.  "I  will  tell 
you,"  answered  she,  "  C^est  Assuerusf  "  **  Comment  ?  *'  exclaimed  he ; 
^^  Mais,'^  rejoined  the  fair  widow  with  a  very  significant  smile,  ^^cest 
parce  quHl  savait  aimer  Either*^  («f  #«  ttdre)^  My  friend  took  the 
hint,  threw  himself  at  her  feet,  and  was  accepted.' — vol.  i.  p.  385. 

This,  with  all  its  '  replied  he's '  and  '  answered  she's,*  and 
'  exclaimed  he's,*  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  beautifally  told ;  but 
we  suspect  that  Mr.  White's /riend  was  imposing  on  his  credulity, 
for  the  same  very  bad  joke  was  made  long  ago,  and  is  to  be  found 
— almost  as  clumsily  told — in  the  old  French  jest-books:  '  Vn 
grand  partizan  de  Racine  disait  quau  spectade  il  /alkut  voir 
Esther  (ei  se  taire).* 

Our  readers,  we  suppose,  are  satisfied  with  these  specimens  of 
superfluous  annotation — they  will  be  astonished  at  the  class  of 
blunders. 

We  shall  begin  with  one  which  it  is  a  duty  to  set  right,  for 
there  may  be  persons  living  to  feel  the  undeserved  scandal  the 
editor  has  cast  on  a  lady  of  rank.  Swinburne  mentions  early  in 
his  travels  the  notorious  Nancy  Parsons,  long  before  immortal- 
ised by  Junius  as  '  the  faded  mistress  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton.' 
Being  at  Naples  some  years  after,  he  says,  *  fVe  fuive  many 
English  here — the  prettiest  is  Lady  Smith,*  daughter  of  Tom 
Detaval.'  To  which  the  editor  adds  a  note,  referring  back  to  the 
former  passage,  and  saying 

*  *  Lady  Smith  was  the  Miss  Parsons  before  alluded  to.' — vol.  f.  p.  204. 
Without  stopping  for  a  moment  to  inquire  how  Miss  Delaval  could 
kave  also  been  Miss  Parsons,  or  how  the  beauty, /ocied  so  early 
as  1769,  shonld  have  been  revived  ten  years  later  I  we  need  hardly 
say  that  the  editor  has  made  an  egregious  blander,  and  thatLoc^ 
Smitii  was  not  Nancy  Parsons, 

Swinburne  says  that  Madame  Dnbarry  on  the  death  of  Louis 

XV. 
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XV.  was  exiled  to  Dauphine  (which  was  not  the  fact).  Mr. 
White  had  discovered  that  Madame  Dubarry  iK)ssessed  a  country- 
house  called  Lucieimes,  and  he  therefore  boldly  subjoins  a  note  to 
inform  us  that 

*  she  was  the  proprietor  of  the  splendid  chateau  of  Ludenne^  in  Dan- 
f)hiney  the  furniture  and  decorations  of  which  are  said  to  have  cost  six 
millions  of  francs.' — vol.  i.  p.  19. 

Luciennes  happens  to  be  near  Paris,  between  three  and  four 
hundred  miles  from  Dauphiny ! 

When  Mr.  Swinburne,  writing  from  Naples  in  July,  1777, 
celebrates  '  the  refreshing  breeze  that  allays  the  fnry  of  the  Lion,' 
most  readers  would  imagine  that  he  merely  alluded  to  the  zodiacal 
sign  of  the  Lion  which  presides  over  the  month  of  July :  the 
learned  editor  has  another  version,  and  tells  us 

*  Tfie  Lion,  or  Sol-teone — the  name  given  to  the  Dog-days.* — vol.  i.  p. 
155. 

When  Swinburne  mentions  the  celebrated  '  Madame  de  PrieJ 
— whom  with  his  wonted  accuracy  the  editor  calls  Madame  de 
Prie, — he  adds, 

*  Mistress  to  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  Regent  after  the  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans.' — vol.  i.  p.  216. 

The  regency  hanng,  as  every  one  else  knows,  expired  before  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

Swinburne  happens  to  state  that  Philip  Duke  of  Burgundy 
married  Margaret  of  Flanders.  The  editor  thinks  it  necessary  to 
authenticate  this  by  particular  dates — 

•  Philip  of  Burgundy,  called  the  Bold,  married  at  Ghent,  in  1639, 
Margaret,  daughter  to  Jjouis  de  Male,  Count  of  Flanders.  She  hid 
been  previously  married '  [betrothed]  '  to  Philip  de  Rouvre,  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  in  1534 — he  being  seven,  and  she  only  four  years  old.'— 
vol.  i.  p.  293. 

By  which  accurate  reckoning  it  appears  that,  if  Margaret  was 
married  over  young  to  her  first  husband,  she  amply  made  up  for 
it  by  being  105  years  old  when  she  married  her  second ;  and,  what 
is  still  more  surprising,  she  died  in  1405 — that  is,  about  130 
years  before*  according  to  the  accurate  editor,  she  was  born  I  We 
should  have  attributed  such  errors  as  these>  gross  as  they  are^  to 
mere  haste  and  negligence,  if  the  editor  had  not  given  us  so  many 
and  such  wonderful  proofs  of  indisputable  ignorance. 

Mr.  Swinburne,  under  the  date  19th  January,  1787^  relates 
that  he  was  '  that  day  presented  to  the  Duchesse  de  la  Valliere, 
aged  79*  She  toas  a  famous  beauty,  and  has  yet  wonderful  eyes, 
&c.'  (vol.  ii.  p.  43.)  This  lady,  who  was  not,  we  believe,  quite 
so  old  as  Swinburne  says — (Grimm  makes  her  age  60  in  1771; 

but 
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but  she  was  probably  some  years  more  than  that^) — was  Arme 
Julie  de  Crussol,  wife  of  the  Duke  de  la  Valliere,  so  well  known 
to  the  whole  literary  world  (except  our  editor)  as  the  possessor  of 
one  of  the  finest  private  libraries  in  the  world.  But  Mr.  White, 
not  suspecting  that  the  human  race  could  have  produced  two 
Duchesses  de  la  Valliere,  boldly  decides  that  the  Julie  de  Crussol 
seen  by  Swinburne  in  1787  was  Louise  de  la  Baume,  the  cele- 
brated mistress  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  retired  from  the  world  in 
1 674,  only  1 1 3  years  before !  And  this  incredible  blunder  the 
editor  enlarges  on  and  elaborates  in  one  of  the  longest  notes 
which  he  contributes  to  the  elucidation  of  these  volumes. 

After  tliis  nothing  can  surprise ;  but  we  shall  add,  to  complete 
the  series,  one  or  two  blunders  of  a  more  recent  date. 

Mrs.  Swinburne,  writing  to  her  husband  from  Versailles,  in 
1789,  mentions  the  Assembly  of  the  '  Etais  Generaux  in  the 
Salle  des  Menus  Plaisirs  ;^  on  which  the  editor  adds, — 

'  The  Salle  des  Menus  Plaisirs  is  one  of  the  apartments  in  the  build- 
ing of  that  name  in  the  Fauxbourg  [rtc]  Poissonniere,* — vol.  ii.  p.  80. 

The  Faubourg  Poissonniere — in  Paris  I  The  editor  of  the 
'  Courts  of  Europe  at  the  Close  of  the  La^t  Century*  does  not 
know,  it  seems,  that  the  Etats  Generaux  met  in  the  Salle  des 
Menus  at  Versailles,  and  has  never  heard  of  the  important  and 
bloody  struggle  which  ended  in  their  being  transferred  to  Paris 
about  six  months  after.  The  superb  Salle  des  Menus  at  Versailles, 
where  the  Assembly  met,  has  long  since  vanished,  and  the  site 
is  occupied  by  barracks. 

When  Swinburne  mentions  the  publication,  in  1797,  of  the 
trial  of  Louis  XVI.,  the  editor  takes  notice  of  a  work,  which  Mr. 
Swinburne  had  also  bought  in  Paris,  called  Liste  des  Condamnes, 
and  as  that  makes  mention  of  the  guillotine,  he  adds, — 

*  It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  mention  that  this  histrument  of  death 
was  invented  before  the  Revolution  by  a  Dr,  Guillotin^  with  the  philan- 
thropic intention  of  shortening  the  sufferings  of  criminals :  the  projector 
went  mad  when  he  discovered  the  horrible  purposes  to  which  his  inven- 
tion was  applied.'^vol.  ii.  p.  189. 

Now,  whether  the  introduction  of  the  history  of  the  guillotine 
was  relevant  on  this  occasion  or  not  we  will  not  decide,  but  it  so 
happens  that  every  item  of  the  history  given  is  erroneous.  It  was 
not  invented  by  Dr.  Guillotin  before  the  Revolution — it  was  not 
invented  by  Dr.  Guillotin  at  all — though  by  a  combination  of 
circumstances  it  came  to  be  eventually  called  by  his  name — it 
was  first  called  la  Louison,  from  Louis,  an  eminent  surgeon  and 
secretary  to  the  College  of  Surgeons,  in  Paris,  who,  in  March, 
1 79^,  improved  the  mechanism  and  recommended  the  adoption  of 
an  old  instrument  of  the  same  kind.  Nor  did  Dr.  Guillotin  'go 
mad  at  discovering  the  horrible  purposes  to  which  it  was  applied.* 
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He  was^  no  doubts  surprised,  not  at  the  purposes,  but  at  the 
extent,  to  which  it  was  applied^  and  very  much  annoyed  at  finding 
his  name  attached  to  this  instrument  of  murder,  but  he  lived  to 
the  Restoration  in  extensive  professional  practice  and  still  much 
respected^  in  spite  of  the  afflicting  associations  of  his  name. 

Under  the  date  of  15th  November,  1796,  Mr.  Swinborae,  then 
residing  in  Paris  as  Commissary  for  the  exchange  of  prisoaers  of 
war,  mentions  the  n^ociations  then  going  on  between  Lord 
Malmesbury  and  La  Croix,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  A&irs. 
On  which  the  editor  records  that  this  was 

'  J.  P.  de  la  Croix,  bora  in  1154,  and  originally  bred  to  the  bar.  He 
was  a  man  of  undoubted  abihtiee.  Having  embraced  the  popular  cause* 
he  rose  from  place  to  place  to  be  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  hostile  to  the  royal  family,  voted  the  king's  death,  aikl 
in  his  turn  was  guillotined  with  Danton  8th  April,  1794.'— vol.  ii.  p. 
127. 

The  text  states  that  the  man  was  alive  and  well  and  negociat- 
ing  with  Lord  Malmesbury,  while  the  editor  says  that  he  had 
been  guillotined  two  years  and  a  half  before — ^inoLaginixig,  from 
our  own  late  political  experience^  that  it  was  easier  for  a  man  to 
be  minister  two  years  after  he  had  lost  his  head  than  that  there 
should  have  been  two  citizens  of  the  name  of  La  Croix. 

We  would  take  no  notice  of  mere  typographical  errors,  but 
there  are  several  mistakes  of  that  nature  which  render  the  context 
unintelligible,  and  can  have  only  been  caused  or  permitted  bj 
sheer  ignorance ; — such  as,  a  certain  '  Lady  Susan,^  who  took  a 
lead  in  English  society  at  Naples  (vol.  i.  p.  237).  After  puzzlkig 
ourselves  in  vain  to  discover  who  this  Lady  Susan  could  ha¥e 
been,  we  at  last  are  reduced  to  guess  that  Lady  Lucan  was  meant 
The  Ostend  packet  was  like  to  be  lost,  but  was  saved  '  by  the  help 
of  some  Tuscan  mariners  who  happened  to  be  passengers  on 
board,'  and  who  were^  it  seems,  better  acquainted  with  the  coast 
of  Holland  than  the  crew  of  the  packet.  Tuscan  nvariners! 
very  odd  !  But,  after  some  pondering,  we  see  reason  to  suspect 
that  Tuscan  is  a  misprint  for  Dutch.  Mr.  Swinburne  talks  of 
*  the  beauty  of  the  sequestered  valley  of  La  Costello,*  in  Poitou 
(vol.  i.  p.  44) — so  sequestered  that  it  would  be  hard  to  find  it; 
but  the  post-book  would  have  informed  the  editor  that  La  Crou- 
telle  was  meant.  '  Pruffee  is  an  ugly  town^  which  belongs  to 
M.  de  Broglie,  a  tyrannical  master.*  (vol.  L  p.  44.)  The  place 
is  no  doubt  Ruffec,  Even  English  names  are  equally  mangled. 
In  this  work  on  the  Courts  of  Europe  we  have  some  acoouBt  of 
Mr.  Swinburne's  travels  in  his  native  land.  He  visits  Devonshire, 
where  he  crosses  the  river  Lavy,  and  embarks  for  Moual  Edg- 
cumbe  at  Multon  Cove  (vol.  L  p.  29^).  We  are  startled  to  meet 
'a  prince  of  Patagonia '  in  SicUy  (vol.  i.  p.  1B6)>  aod  to  hear  of  a 
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bos  relief  at  Rome,  representing  '  Caspar  and  Alcyone ! '  (vol.  i. 
p.  383.) 

We  believe  that  our  readers  are  by  this  time — ^perhaps  super- 
abundantly— satisfied  both  as  to  the  merits  of  the  individual 
editor  and  of  the  new  system  of  which  he  affords  so  remarkable 
an  example.  We  have  dwelt  upon  it  at  some  length  in  hopes  of 
checking  a  practice,  not  very  creditable  in  itself,  and  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  injurious  to  that  humble  and  useful  style  of  editorship 
so  necessary,  within  its  proper  scope^  to  wholesome  literature. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  body  of  the  work, 
a  considerable  portion  of  which  goes^  as  we  have  already  hinted, 
over  the  same  ground  which  Mr.  Swinburne  had  already  treated 
of  in  his  Travels ;  and  we  find  in  the  prefaces  to  those  old  books 
some  indications  which  induce  us  to  doubt  whether  he  would 
himself  have  approved  the  publication  now  made  of  these  frag- 
ments of  his  familiar  correspondence. 

In  the  preface  to  the  Spanish  tour  he  says — 

*  Many  things  in  my  private  letters ^  of  which  the  following  sheets  are 
almost  exact  copies,  were  not  deemed  proper  for  public  inspection;  there 
are  many  trifling  occurrences  that  fiU  up  a  letter  very  agreeably^  but 
when  printed  become  ridiculous.' — Preface,  Ed.  US'?. 

This  is  very  true — and  offers  by  anticipation  a  very  just  criti- 
cism on  a  large  portion  of  the  present  work.  In  the  preface  to 
the  Italian  tour  he  also  uses  some  remarkable  expressions  :-* 

'  The  same  principle  [that  guided  him  in  the  Spanish  tour]  shall  di- 
rect my  pen  in  this  work.  According  to  my  plan  the  effusions  of  ima- 
gination are  debarred  all  share  in  the  composition.  I  deny  myself  the 
usual  privilege  oi  working  up  a  trivial  event  into  a  sentimental  or  laugh- 
able adventure :  the  lively  aialogue  of  persons  who  honoured  me  with 
their  confidence  is  excluded  ;  nor  do  I  allow  myself  to  dress  up  the 
trite  stories  of  an  old  book  of  jests^  and  pass  it  off  (U  the  scandalous 
chronic^  of  the  day.* — Preface^  Ed.  1783. 

This  statement  of  the  kind  of  loose  gossip  which  he  says  he 
carefully  excluded  from  his  book  is  a  very  accurate  description  of 
a  great  portion  of  these  letters,  and  we  therefore  doubt  a  little 
whether  Mr.  Swinburne's  surviving  friends  have  shown  a  doe  re- 
spect to  his  memory  in  thus  publishing  the  private  chit-chat  which 
he  himself  seems  to  have  deliberately  rejected. 

Keeping,  however,  in  mind  the  candid  hints  which  Mr.  Swin- 
burne himself  has  thus  given  us,  that  we  must  not  rely  on  the 
accuracy  or  fitness  for  publication  of  private  letters  written  to 
amuse  distant  friends,  we  see  no  great  reason  to  complain  of  the 
publication,  and  on  the  contrary  we  confess  that,  bating  some 
'  trijling  occurrences '  not  worth  telling,  many  '  trite  stories  from 
old  jest-books  *  frequently  mistold,  and  not  a  few  very  apocryphal 
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extracts  from  '  tlie  scandalous  chronicle  of  the  day,*  we  prefer  the 
vivacity  and  commerage  of  these  original  letters  to  the  more 
serious  and  measured,  but  rather  heavy,  style  of  his  published 
epistles ;  and  we  have  only  to  regret  that  the  former  has  not  found 
a  more  intelligent  and  discriminating  ec{/7or. 

It  is,  however,  our  duty  to  say  and  to  show  that  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's modest  condemnation  of  some  passages  of  his  private 
letters  is  by  no  means  too  severe,  and  that,  in  his  endeavour  to 
amuse  his  friends,  he  certainly  was  not  always  punctiliously  scru- 
pulous as  to  the  authenticity  of  his  reports,  and  sometimes  falls 
into  inaccuracies  which  lead  us  to  suspect  that  his  acquaintance 
with  the  eminent  persons  he  happens  to  mention  was  not  always 
as  intimate  as  it  seems  and  as  indeed  might  be  expected  from  a 
gentleman  of  his  station  in  life  and  long  intercourse  with  conti- 
nental manners. 

Mr.  Swinburne  was  of  an  ancient  and  respectable  Roman 
Catholic  family  in  Northumberland, — baronets  as  early  as  I66O. 
He  himself  had  been  educated  in  a  Roman  Catholic  seminary 
in  France,  and  he  had  married  an  English  lady  of  the  same 
persuasion  who  had  been  educated  in  a  French  convent.  He 
was  also  connected  with  the  Dillons  by  the  marriage  of  his 
brother.  Sir  Edward,  with  Miss  Dillon,*  whose  younger 
sister  married  Monsieur  d^Osmond.  These  circumstances  might 
be  expected  to  make  foreign  life  more  agreeable,  and  foreign 
society  more  accessible,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swinburne  than  to  ordi- 
nary English  travellers ;  yet  we  do  not  see  in  the  book  itself  much 
evidence  of  such  a  result.  They  appear  to  have  received  atten- 
tions from  the  Queen  of  Naples,  whose  sympathy  towards  them 
was  peculiarly  excited  by  their  having  lost  a  daughter  f  just  at  the 
same  time  (1779)  the  queen  had  lost  a  son.  Her  majesty  recom- 
mended them  to  the  notice  of  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette 
of  France;  and  their  son  Henry  was  just  before  the  Revolu- 
tion appointed  one  of  her  pages,  and  was  even  wounded  as  her 
partisan  in  an  affray  between  the  royalists  and  Jacobins  in  one 
of  the  theatres  of  Paris.  This  youth  afterwards  entered  the 
English  army,  and  was  lost  with  General  Knox  in  the  Babet. 
But  with  these  opportunities — which  induced  us  to  expect  some 
information  from  a  work  of  his  announced  as  the  '  Courts  of 
Europe  ' — it  seems  wonderful  that  his  private  letters  should  not 
tell  much  more  than  they  do  of  the  interior  of  foreign  society,  and 


*  The  editor  calls  her  MademoUellt  de  DiUon  ;  but  he  does  not  tell  tii  the  degree 
of  her  relationship  either  to  Lord  Dillon  or  to  the  French  Dillons. 

jThe  editor  says  confidently,  *  ajine  boy,  who  fell  a  victim  to  malaria,^  toI.  i.  p. 336; 
bat  it  seems  (unless,  which  we  do  not  believe,  he  lost  two  children  about  tlM  same  time) 
that  it  was  a  daughUr, 
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that  what  he  does  tell  is  so  frequently  inaccurate.  *  'Tis  not 
every  man/  said  Johnson^  '  who  can  carry  a  joke/  and  certainly 
Mr.  Swinburne  had  that  talent  in  so  slight  a  degree  that  these 
letters  lead  us  to  suspect  him  of  having  been  a  much  duller  man 
than  we  had  previously  supposed.  We  select  two  or  three  in- 
stances : — 

*  M.  de  Carondelet,  who  has  married  Miss  Plunket,  daughter  of 
Lord  Dunsany,  is  fifty-four;  she  twenty-four.  He  is  the  moat  pas- 
sionate lover  ever  seen,  and  cannot  bear  to  be  absent  from  her  a 
moment :  he  even  sits  by  her  at  table.  He  calls  her  "  Mimie/*  and 
says  he  has  forgotten  all  music  except  two  notes,  ''  miW,  /d,"  laying 
his  hand  upon  his  heart.  Some  one  said,  **  Quand  il  mourra,  on  mettra 
sur  sa  tombe,  Miird  id^  mi  Id.'*  He  fell  in  love  with  her  at  Spa,  by 
being  sent,  d  dessein^  to  prevail  upon  her  to  join  a  party  of  pleasure, 
which  she  had  refused.  He  stole  upon  her  unawares,  and  found  her  read- 
ing his  travels :  inde  amor  et  cannubium.  Madame  de  Sillery  [Genlis] 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  artifice.' — vol.  ii.  p.  40. 

Now,  as  Mr.  Swinburne  must,  we  suppose,  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  lady,  and  as  he  certainly  was  intimate  in  the 
society  of  Madame  de  Genlis,  of  which  the  gentleman  was  an 
habitue,  it  is  surprising  that  he  should  have  so  blundered  the 
story.  In  the  first  place,  we  know  not  how  he  comes  to  call 
the  husband  M.  de  Carondelet,  He  was,  in  fact,  the  Marquis 
of  Cha^tellux,  a  gentleman  well  known  in  the  literary  as  well  as 
the  fashionable  circles  of  Paris.  (See  '  Memoires  de  Bachau- 
mont,'  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  242 ;  and  '  Memoires  de  Genlis,'  vol.  iii. 
p.  212,  &c.)  Then  the  anecdote  of  '  Mimi,'  &c.,  does  not  belong 
to  M.  and  Madame  de  Chastellux;  and  is  moreover  egregiously 
blundered.  Some  of  our  readers  may  not  remember  that  the 
notes  in  music  called  by  us  a,  b,  c,  &c.,  are  called  on  the 
Continent  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  &c. ;  and  when  some  dandy  of 
the  day  was  supposed  to  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  his  ardour  for 
a  celebrated  opera  nymph,  Mile.  Miri,  the  wits  imagined  an 
epitaph  for  him,  formed  out  of  the  names  of  the  musical  notes 
mi-re,  la,  mi,  la. 

The  merit  of  the  joke,  such  as  it  is,  is  the  triple  allusion  to  the 
name  and  profession  of  the  nymph  and  the  deaih  of  the  gallant ; 
which  could  in  no  wise  apply  to  M.  or  Madame  de  Chastellux. 

Of  the  same  kind  is  the  following : — 

*  Monsieur  de  Crosne,  the  lieutenant  de  police,  is  not  very  bright,  and 
is  easily  imposed  upon ;  or,  in  other  words,  he  is  quite  a  blockhead. 
Somebody  informed  him  that  there  was  in  a  certain  house  "  wne  secte 
d^AnabaptisteSy  qui  faisait  beducoup  de  bruit  dans  le  quartier.**  He 
went  thither,  and  began  taking  his  information  by  asking  whom  the 
house  belonged  to.  "  A  Baiiste/^  was  the  reply.  '^  Et  qui  stmt  ceux  qui 
»'y  assemblenty  et  qui  font  tant  de  bruit  7'*  "  Les  Anabapiistes.**  "  Con^ 
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ment  donc,*^  said  he,  "  des  dnes  ?    Envoy ez  Us  done  pcdlre  d^m  les 
prairies.^* ' — ^vol.  ii.  pp.  47,  48. 

This  is  indeed,  to  use  Mr.  Swinburne's  own  words,  'a  (rite 
story  from  an  old  jest-book,*  much  older  than  the  dajs  of  M.  de 
Crosne,  who  was  a  grave,  sensible,  honest,  and  well-informed 
man,  and  certainly  not  '  quite  so  great  a  blockhead '  as  he  who 
has  made  such  laborious  nonsense  out  of  what  was,  even  as  ori- 
ginally told,  but  a  silly  conundrum. 

Again, — 

*  When  the  King  of  Sweden  was  at  Paris^  the  courtiers  turned  him 
into  ridicule,  as  they  do  everybody.  "  Enfiriy*  said  Monsieur  de  C, 
•*  c*est  un  Roi " — "  couronnej^  interrupted  a  cautious  friend^  in  order  to 
put  a  stop  to  his  invectives.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  65,  66. 

Does  the  reader  see  here  any  pleasantry — ^any  meaning  ?  What 
'  caution '  was  there  in  adding  the  epithet  courovme  to  tbe  word 
roi  ?  Mr.  Swinburne  really  seems  to  have  been  un  peu  bete.  The 
true  story,  however,  is  rather  a  good  one.  The  late  king 
of  Sweden,  Gustavus,  was,  aa  is  well  known,  even  in  youth, 
flighty:  some  one  in  society  in  Paris  was  talking  rather 
freely  about  him,  even  in  the  presence  of  the  Swedish  minister ; 
*  Enjin,*  said  the  assailant^  *  cest  une  tete' — ^ couronnee,^  inter- 
rupted the  minister,  with  equal  presence  of  mind  and  good  taste ! 
Mr.  Swinburne's  version  has  ingeniously  contrived  to  miss  e^ery 
point  of  the  anecdote. 

The  following  mistake  is,  from  collateral  circumstances,  of 
more  importance. 

Under  the  date  of  the  4/A  March,  1788,  in  the  dawn  of  the 
Revolution,  we  find  this  memorandum : — 

*  Versailles. — Supped  at  Madame  de  Polignac's.  The  queen  played 
at  billiards  all  the  evening.  There  are  various  reports  concerning  tbe 
true  cause  of  the  exile  of  the  Due  d'Orleaus  [E^alit^.  Some  say  he 
wanted  to  raise  money  himself,  therefore  did  what  be  could  to  discredit 
the  king's  loan;  others,  that  he  had  cheated  the  Prince  of  Wales*  and 
that  the  King  of  England  has  complained  of  it.  When  he  appeared  at 
court  here  on  hip  return  from  England,  Louis  XVI.  asked  him  what  he 
had  been  about  there.  **  J*y  ai  appris  a  penser,*^  he  replied,  fancying 
he  had  said  something  verv  sagacious.  "  Ota,  d  panser  les  chevaux^* 
answered  the  king.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  48,  49. 

Subsequent  events  have  rendered  every  detail  of  the  intercourse 
of  the  elder  branch  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  causes  of 
their  mutual  enmity,  subjects  of  peculiar  interest.  Now  here  is 
Mr.  Swinburne — supping  at  Madame  de  Polignacs  apartments 
in  the  palace  of  Versailles,  where  the  Queen  comes  in  to  play  at 
billiards — who  gives  us  a  very  recent,  curious,  and  lively  image 
of    the    aigreur   already    existing    between  the   king   and  the 
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Duke  of  Orleans.  Who  could  doubt  the  authenticity  of  an  anec« 
dote  so  dated^  and  so  told  ?  Yet  it  is  utterly  false — it  does  not 
belong  to  Louis  XVI.,  nor  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  nor  even  to 
Mr.  Swinburne's  day.  It  will  be  found,  totidem  verbis,  in  the 
'  Memoires  de  Bachaumont*  (vol.  iii.  p.  34),  under  the  date  30lh 
May,  1766,  and  truly  told  of  Z^u/sXF.  and  the  celebrated  Comte 
de  Lauragais, 

These  are  only  *  the  trite  stories  of  old  jest -books ' — but  of  a 
much  more  serious  character  are  his  credulous  and  calumnious 
extracts  from  '  the  scandalous  chronicle  of  the  day 9^  which  receive 
a  new  importance  when  repeated  in  this  chit-diat  style  by  a  person 
in  Mr.  Swinburne's  station — who  it  would  naturally  be  supposed 
would  be  a  most  reluctant  witness  against  persons  who  appear  to 
have  been  his  acquaintance,  his  friends,  or  his  benefactors. 

'  8tb.  At  VersaillcB,  to  the  Duchesse  de  Polignac's.  J%i  with  Mrs. 
S.  and  F.,  where  there  was  dancing.  The  queen  very  gracious ;  she 
danced  with  Lord  Strathaven.* 

'  The  Princesae  de  Ijamballe  is  ill  from  a  bruise  in  h^r  head,  which 
she  got  at  Raincy^  by  a  fall  in  romping  with  the  little  Comte  de  Beaujo* 
lois.     She  is  said  to  be  quite  a  Messalina.^ — vol.  ii.  p.  42. 

That  a  man  thus  mixing  in  the  queen's  society  should  have 
written  such  imputations  on  her  majesty's  dearest  and  most 
devoted  friend  is  really  very  surprising,  and  would  tend  to  give 
(with  those  who  are  not  better  informed)  colour  and  consistency 
to  the  atrocious  calumnies  of  which  those  two  princesses  were  the 
victims.  Of  the  romping  scene — ^which,  in  the  way  in  which  Mr. 
Swinburne  thinks  proper  to  record  it,  seems  to  imply  a  blameable 
levity  of  character,  it  is  very  improbable  that  any  of  the  details 
shoidd  have  survived ;  but  we  happen,  oddly  enough,  to  know  the 
real  history  of  the  accident,  which  does  credit  to  the  domestic  vir- 
tues and  amiability  of  Madame  de  Lamballe.  The  Duke  of 
Orleans  (Egalite)  was  exiled  from  court  to  one  of  his  country-seats—- 
not  Le  Ramcy,  but  Villers  Cotterets — and  was  accompanied  by  his 
wife  (M.  de  Lamballe's  sister)  and  children.  Madame  de  Lam- 
balle, extremely  attached  to  her  sister,  though  partaking  the  general 
dislike  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  left  court  to  pay  her  a  long  visit 
in  her  solitude,  and  there,  playing  one  day  in  the  garden  with  her 
youngest  nephew,  the  Comte  de  Beaujolois,  then  seven  years  old, 
her  foot  tripped,  and  she  fell  with  her  head  against  the  stump  of 
a  tree,  which  occasioned  a  severe  and  even  dangerous  wound.  An 
aunt,  of  the  age  of  forty,  playing  in  a  garden  with  a  nephew  of 

*  It  if  angular  that  Lord  Strathaven,  afterwards  Sari  of  Aboyne^  and  more  recently 
Marquii  of  Huntly,  who  danced  with  Marie  Antoinette  in  1789,  may  have  alio  danced 
with  Queen  Victoria.  We  haye,  we  think,  leen  hia  Lordship  bear  hit  part  in  a  qtia- 
diiUe  at  coiirt  in  her  prewnt  Majaity's  reign.     7%e  ruimg.pauion  iirtm^  ii%—*i\f*  ! 
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seven  years  old,  can*  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  romping.  As 
to  the  atrocious  imputation  of  her  being  '  quite  a  Messalina,*  it 
is  true  that  such  things  were  said  in  those  disgusting  libels  that 
preceded  and  prepared  the  Revolution,  and  repeated  by  credulity 
and  malevolence ;  but  Mr.  Swinburne  ought  to  have  known 
better.  Madame  de  Lamballe  was  a  model  of  every  class  of 
female  virtue ;  married,  in  1767,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  to  a  dis- 
sipated youth,  who  left  her,  in  little  more  than  a  year,  a  childless 
widow,  she  continued  so  to  her  death — ^twenty-five  years  later — • 
dedicating  herself  chiefly  to  the  society  of  her  amiable^  virtuous, 
and  pious  father-in-law,  the  Duke  de  Penthievre — to  whom  she 
was  more  than  a  daughter,  and  who  died  of  a  broken  heart  at  her 
death.  When  Marie  Antoinette  married  the  Dauphin,  a  natural 
friendship  grew  up  between  the  princesses ;  on  the  accession  of 
Louis  XVI.  to  the  throne,  Madame  de  Lamballe  was  invested 
with  the  first  rank  in  the  queen's  household  ;  and  when  the  pre- 
cursors of  the  Jacobins  began — as  the  English  Rcvndheads  had 
done — to  sap  the  throne  by  decrying  the  queen,  Madame  de 
Lamballe,  as  having  at  that  period  the  greatest  share  of  her 
favour  and  confidence,  became  enveloped  in  the  same  calnm- 
nies — which,  however,  no  one  but  the  most  ignorant  could  have 
believed.  At  the  time  that  the  king  and  queen  made  their  fruit- 
less flight  to  Varennes,  Madame  de  Lamballe  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
escape  to  England,  but  was  too  devoted  and  too  generous  a  friend 
to  abandon  them  in  danger ;  she  accordingly  returned  to  share  their 
fate,  and  was  murdered  in  the  September  massacres,  with  cir- 
cumstances of  horror  and  brutality  which  cannot  be  written. 
But  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  calumnies  to  which  Mr.  Swin- 
burne lent  so  ready  an  ear,  and  which  this  publication  has  thus 
revived,  had  been  dissipated  even  before  the  Revolution  ;  in  fact, 
they  died  away  when  Madame  de  Lamballe  was  in  some  degree 
superseded  in  the  queen's  favour  by  Madame  de  Polignac, 
to  whom  the  libellists  immediately  transferred  their  rancour, 
and  the  groundless  slanders  against  the  first  favourite  were  soon 
forgotten  in  the  equally  groundless  slanders  against  the  second. 
We  have  under  our  eyes  one  of  these  libels,  entitled  *  Essai  His- 
iorique  sur  la  Vie  de  Marie  Antoinette,^  purporting  to  be  con- 
fusions, written  by  herself,  of  every  species  of  crime  and  horror 
of  which  human  nature  could  be  guilty,  and  in  which  her  friends 
are  all  designated  as  her  accomplices.  Even  in  this  abominable 
book,  in  which  every  other  person,  without  exception,  is  charged 
with  every  species  of  vice,  all  that  is  said  of  Madame  de  Lamballe 
is, '  the  prvde  Lamballe,  disgusted  with  the  consequences  of  h^  un* 
happy  {funeste)  marriage,  began  to  hoist  at  this  time  £the  queen  s 
accession]  signals  of  devotion^  (p.  1 5).  So  that  her  crimes,  in  the  opi- 
nion 
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nion  of  the  libellist,  were  only  prudery  and  piety.  Hear,  also,  what 
even  the  Conventionalist  Mercier  says  of  her : — *  The  sincere 
attachment  of  Madame  de  Lamballe  to  the  queen  was  her  only 
Clime.  In  our  troublesome  times  she  had  played  no  part — she  was 
xinderno  popular  disfavour,  for  she  was  known  to  the  people  only  by 
her  freqvent  acts  of  charity  and  benevolence — the  most  ferocious 
libellists,  the  most  violent  haranguers,  had  never  made  any  attack 
on  her.^  To  which  we  may  add  that  Madame  de  Genlis,  who 
ridicules  her  manners  and  depreciates  her  understanding ^  and 
who,  pour  cause,  confesses  that  she  did  not  like  her,  never 
breathes  a  suspicion  of  her  morals.  And  in  the  '  Biographie 
Moifeme,'  a  candid  and  respectable  work,  we  read,  *  Madame  de 
Lamballe  was  handsome,  gentle,  obliging,  and  modest,  even  in- 
the  height  of  court  favour.  Her  name,  without  a  spot,  was  re- 
spected even  by  the  libels  of  revolutionists :  they  murdered  her — 
but  they  have  not  ventured  to  slander  her  memory '  (fletrir  sa 
memoire).  This  was  reserved  for  the  posthumous  work  of  Mr. 
Swinburne.  We  trust  our  readers  will  excuse  our  having  dwelt 
a  little  on  this  case,  both  because  it  tends  to  do  justice  to  an  in- 
jured woman  and  is  moreover  an  instance  of  the  strange  and 
culpable  gobe-moucherie  of  Mr.  Swinburne.  Of  the  same  cha- 
racter is  the  following  passage : — 

*  The  anti-court  people  say  of  the  queen,  that  the  difference  between 
her  and  Madame  du  Barri  is,  that  the  latter  *'  quitta  le  public  pour  le 
roi^  et  la  reine  quitie  le  roi  pour  le  public.**  Very  spiteful.' — vol.  ii. 
p.  51. 

To  which  the  editor  very  properly  subjoins,  '  Mr.  Swinburne 
ought  rather  to  have  said  most  calumnious.*  He  certainly  ought ; 
and  if  the  editor  had  been  equally  vigilant  (for  we  do  not  doubt 
his  candour)  on  other  occasions,  we  should  have  forgiven  the 
parade  of  the  title-page. 

We  honestly  confess  that  we  do  not  know  what  to  make  of 
Mr.  Swinburne  : — he  was  certainly  an  accomplished  man — this 
volume  contains  specimens,  not  below  mediocrity,  of  his  poetry 
in  three  languages,  Latin,  French,  and  English — he  was  a  skilful 
draftsman,*  and  had  a  love,  if  not  a  taste,  for  all  the  fine  arts;  yet 
his  '  Travels*  are  dull  and  meagre ;  and  these  letters  exhibit  strong 
evidence  of  a  trifling,  credulous,  gossiping  turn  of  mind,  deficient  in 
the  powers  of  combination  and  judgment — we  bad  almost  said  of 
comprehension.  Something  of  all  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  volumes  are,  as  we  have  already  said,  composed  of 
scraps  of  diaries  and  unconnected  fragments  of  correspondence^ 
having  neither  order  nor  object,  and  never  intended  to  see  the 

*  We  talce  this  on  his  own  word,  for  the  prints  from  his  drawings  giren  in  his 
*  TVaTeU '  axe  contemptible. 

light— 
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1ighf_or,.atmbM,  being!  ihe  toot»  boM  rrom  «hi«b>-lifr' riigtit! 
h»T«  hkd'tbe  ^tmgn  of  cofnfKMrhi^  simie  fttturt  'fforlc  •  )ldr  ctni 
nttfa  that  allowance,  wc  cannin  quhe  explain  tcf  ovnelv^  bo#  a 
well-informed  andscniibteniancouldhavferecoriiedsucli  idle  stoneit, 
believed  such  vulgar' calumnies,  and  made  sucli'^super^cial  and  tri- 
vial notes  of  scenes  and  circumstances  so  intei:ealjng  si^Jvi^pMt 
aiit  waabis  fottuife  to  witness.  T^erei^i  bowefOTrJif  }|BgQM^  a 
go«<lileal  to  aviuse.tbo«»Hboi:e«dMi>j](ier«|»aBtil]>er  and.sfen'.n- 
DtarksJile  aneodotes,  4onie  of  whtcb— «Fler  this  geneial  wanung  ai 
to  the  character  of  the  narrator— we  sbati  preieat  to  our  readers. 
We  shall  take  them  chrorrologiGall^t  Is  1779  be-^ints  Florence  :'- 
■'  We  went  to  the  opera,  where/for  the  first  time,  I  beheld  Oic  [Ibai 
unliappy  leprMentarive  of  fhe  StUart  race  in  the  Comte  d'AlbwiW.  He 
gfiei  regularly  to  thfe  theatre,  and  always  falla  [Dleep  in  a  comer  of  hii 
box,  at  the  end  of  the  firsL  act,  being  generullj  inloricntr^.  H5b  ftpe  i» 
red,  and  his  eye*  are  fiery,  otherwise  he  is  not  an  ill-lookipg  man.  The 
coUntess  is  not  handsome,  being  black  andsa1Ion-,nith  a  pug  nose.  Slie 
afwajs  wean  a  hat.  Al^eri,  the  Fi^montcse,  is  a  conctant  attendant  in 
her  box,  with  herrfotrfedecompajnie,  MidnmeMnlgan.' — vol.  i.  p,  253. 
.' A  quack  doctor  WM  called  to  attend  ■  friend  of  LorenziV  [a  diplo- 
n^tist  cplebra^  fat  hia  nalvetei.}  who.  was  dangerously  ill,  and  ordered 
him  to  take  forty  of  his  pills.  "II  tU  mott  au  qiuiiriaae"  said  I^reiui, 
in  a  rage,  as  he  told  the  story;  "jtf^,.f'tV  lei  eul  tavlet  prises  I''  '•— 
vol.  i.  p.  256.  . 

At' Pitrha,  linderdatc  of  42na  tMateh'?]' ITSO/Mr.  Smh- 
btime  treats  us  with  on« of  his  a])ocrypfaRl  anecdotes:'—      -    il 

'"I  learnt  here  l^e  ntanner  of  the  death  oftfaelBte  Infinit  Dim  Ptdip, 
who  fell  Aom  his  horae,  andwasd^voilred  b^  fa^  own  faoiMds.'  Itns 
^^eh  out  that  he  was  takeit  ill  at.Alesaairdria,  -wheK  he  &ad  bifeii  to  lee 
alkvouiitiBtadywhomhewWltd  bmatry.*— Tol.t.pi'MS:     -      ■ 

The  edtVor  adds — 

■'liieTnfantADon  Philip  ori^rma  is  Biltd'by'*bul>i&grkpb(!4fc(o''hife 
dIedofHnall-pC«lnl75B.*— ita.     '  ■    '^         ^'    ,'      '   , 

W^  tielieve  that  since  ActsMn  no  man  h^S  b^n,  'oi^Hbse'fltan' 
metaphorically,  devoured  by  bis  own  Holihds,  aficFWe'd'o'nbt  iieii  i^y 
the -tradition  of  a>al(iister  should'  countervail  the  general  fiptifeM 
ofEnMpeih  ft  matter  vAicb  could  be  itosAvel-:  Dob'  Pfailip^ 
wif^'  and  b^  father  focAh  bajtpencd  to  die  of  Bmftlll>oK,  attdivln' 
nol'he?  Mr.  Swinburne's  nilecdote  caji  obly  b«  t^dil  scaOMUtn 
instance  of  hn  qobe-moucherie.  ,  i 

!,Vn^en  Mr,  Swinburne  .visited  Vi^ina  inlbe  i4ituniD  of  ITSOt 
he.;iB8s,introd)iCBd  ^^  Coiwt  afld.  tp  ,Priiqcci'K»unitz)>j  tW.lB|^t^ 
Mininter j  hit ^uKxtunt. of  tbe  {oinoeaiBQixU '9, goiq^' ^^^ftliopl^of ifl^ 

'  W«  went  afterwards,  M  %  Robert KeithV  MMiigct  W<fiM  wU^ 

.-'■  ''  •  .'//  .   '•/    iii-/.;prince 
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Prince  Kaunitz.  •  •  •  •  After  dinner  the  prince  treated  us  with  the 
cleaning  of  his  gums ;  one  of  the  most  nauseous  operations  I  ever  wit- 
nessed, and  it  lasted  a  prodigious  Ions  time,  accompanied  with  all 
manner  of  noises.  He  carries  a  hundred  implements  in  his  pocket  for 
this  purpose — such  as  glasses  of  all  sorts  for  seeing  hefore  and  behind 
his  teeth,  a  whetting  steel  for  his  knife,  pincers  to  hold  the  steel  with, 
knives  and  scissars  without  number,  and  cottons  and  lawns  for  wiping, 
his  eyes.  His  whims  are  innumerable.  Nothing  allusive  to  the  mor- 
tality of  human  nature  must  ever  be  rung  in  his  ears.  To  mention  the 
small-pox  is  enough  to  knock  him  up  for  the  day.  I  saw  an  instance' 
of  this ;  for  Burgliausen,  having  been  long  absent,  came  out  with  it,' 
and  the  prince  looked  as  black  as  could  be  all  the  rest  of  the  day/ 
To  derange  the  train  of  his  ideas  puts  him  sadly  out  of  sorts.  The 
other  day  he  sent  a  favourite  dish  of  meat  as  a  present  to  an  aunt  of  his, 
four  years  after  her  decease,  and  would  not  have  known  it  but  for  a 
blundering  servant,  who  blabbed  it  to  him. 

'  He  is  full  of  childish  vanities,  and  wishes  to  be  thought  to  excel  in. 
everything.  He  used  to  have  a  spiral  glass  for  mixing  the  oil  and 
vinegar  for  salads,  which  he  shook  every  day  with  great  parade  and 
affectation.  At  last  the  bottle  broke  in  his  hands,  and  covered  him  and 
his  two  neighbouring  ladies  with  its  contents.  A  gentleman  not  open- 
ing a  bottle  of  champagne  to  his  mind,  he  called  for  one  to  give  the 
company  a  lesson  in  uncorking  and  frothing  the  liquor :  unluckily  he 
missed  the  calculation  of  his  parabola,  and  poured  out  the  wine  into  his 
uplifted  sleeve,  as  well  as  into  his  waistcoat,  &c.' — vol.  i.  p.  334. 

With  a  great  deal  more  of  such  stuff.     To  be  sure  he  adds — 

'  He  studied  at  Ijeipsic  with  great  reputation,  and  is  an  excellent 
Latin  scholar,  but  no  Grecian  ;  he  understands  English,  French,  and 
Italian,  very  perfectly,  and  reads  a  great  deal,  or  rather  a  great  deal  is 
read  to  him.  He  has  good  taste,  and  has  raised  the  arts  from  bar- 
barism to  great  perfection  at  Vienna.  In  business  he  is  intelligent,  and 
far  above  any  mean  subterfuges  or  falsehoods.' — vol.  i.  p.  336. 

But  Swinbume^s  genius  was  rather  for  anecdotes  of  the  vinegar- 
cruet  and  the  corkscrew ;  and  in  his  subsequent  intercourse  with 
Prince  Kaunitz^  he  contrives  to  give  us  a  very  unfavourable 
picture  of  his  own  good  manners : — 

*  Kaunitz  is  the  greatest  tyrant  and  bashaw  I  ever  knew ;  he  has 
always  some  dishes  and  cakes  (peculiar  dainties)  reserved  for  himself, 
which  nobody  dares  to  touch.  As  /te  mostly  makes  me  sit  near  him^ 
Madame  de  Thun  warned  me  not  to  transgress^  which  perhaps  put  it 
into  my  head  to  do  so^  for  I  did  not  care  a  halfpenny  about  him. 
Accordingly  I  took  an  opportunity^  and,  notwithtanding  all  the  signn 
and  distressed  looks  of  my  wife  opposite^  I  succeeded  in  carrying  off 
Bome  of  his  favourite  gauffres  and  sweetmeats.  He  looked  very  awk- 
ward, grew  quite  reserved,  and  me  houda  for  several  days.  I  took  no 
notice  of  his  pettishness,  which  amused  me  extremely,  and  in  about  a 
week  he  came  round  of  himself.'— vol.  i.  p.  360. 

VOL.  LXVIII.  NO.  CXXXV.  M  NoW, 
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Now,  here  was  a  stranger  admitted  to  tbe.  tqble  of  a^ 
prime  minister  of  a  great  empire — a  person  of  the  highest  ood- 
sideration  in  Europe,  and  old  enough  to  be  Mr.  Swinburne  s 
grandfather,  and  on  whose  hospitality  the  guest  had  no  other 
daim  than  the  official  introduction  of  the  British  minister ;  jet  he 
has  the  extraordinary  (we  hope  we  may  call  it)  impertinence  tmd 
vulgarity  to  offend  prepensely  his  kind  and  venerable  host;  in  a 
way  that  a  person  of  really  gentlemanlike  feeling  Would  never  have 
treated  an  inferior.  A  bagman,  nowadays,  would  not  be  so  rude 
to  the  hostess  of  an  ordinary.  He  says  soon  after  that  he  met 
three  Americans  at  dinner  in  London : — 

*  The  behaviour  of  the  latter  at  table  was  truly  ridiculous ;  it  is  not 
possible  to  conceive  anything  more  vulgar  and  contrary  to  the  mannen 
of  polished  countries.  A  low  fturmer  in  England  would  not  do  so  msny 
awkuv-ard  and  improper  things,  because  he  would  fed  more  idiaiiie^ 
fiicednesB.'^ — ^vol.  i.  pp.  393,  394. 

*- Awkward  and  improper'  things  may  be  'ridiculous; V but 
ridicule  is  a  far  lighter  feeling  than  what  Swinburne's  own  pro- 
ceeding excites.  We  do  not  believe  that  these  Americacn^  could 
have  in  any  respect  behaved  as  ill  as  he,  without  any  '  shainefaced- 
ness/  describes  himself  to  have  done  at  Prince  Kaunitz'g  table. 

In  1786  he  visited  Paris,  and,  taking  a  house  near  St.  (jSermain^ 
lived  there  for  a  couple  of  years,  pushing  himself  as  it  seems  into 
society,  and  swallowing,  as  wc  have  seen,  as  gospel  the  gpssip  of 
the  hour  ;  but  it  is  really  surprising,  considering  nis  opJ>bitdhnieg 
and  the  interest  of  the  time,  how  very  little  he  teHs  ns^ — >    '"    ' 

*  Dined  at  Mr.  Eden's  [the  British  MinisterX  and  Went  to  the  court 
theatre,  where  the  admission  is  gratis.  All  foreigners  are  seated  8id^ 
ways,  on  benches  behind  the  orchestra,  on  account  of  the  king  s  ehtir, 
which  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  pit,  and  nobody  must  turn  thdr 
back  to  it.  Before  us  sat  the  ambassadors,  and  a  bench  is  left  f^ 
princes  of  the  hlood.  Opposite  to  us  sat,  on  similar  forms,  the  tmdimif 
easy  virtue  of  Paris  i  When  there  is  an  abundance  of  foreigners,  toe 
is  forced  to  push  and  run  for  places,  in  a  very  disagreeable  teanner,  to 
there  are,  in  fact,  only  sixteen  places. 

^  The  iutroducteur  came  to  the  salle  des  ambassadeurs,  where  ist 
were  all  assembled,  and  ushered  the  foreigners  to  their  seats  some'tiiDe 
before  the  play  began ;  he  then  fetched  the  corps  diplomatique.* — ^f^  ii- 
pp.  8,  9. 

Our  readers  will  see  here  the  contradictions  of  a  heedless  stpiy- 
teller :  he  in  one  paragraph  says  the  foreigners  scramUied.  ibr 
places — in  the  next  line  he  states  they  were  formally  usher^  to 
their  seats  by  the  proper  officer ;  and  then  he  would  have  us  be* 
lieve  that  there  were  in  the  king*s  private  theatre,  and  in  a 
prominent  part  of  the  theatre,  in  his  own  presence  and  that  of  the 
queen,  seats  reserved  for  the  ladies  of  cosy  viriue  rfParigl"-^    : 

«Tbc 
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'  The  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  has  Bigned  a  remonstrance,  and  deT 
livered  it  to  the  bureau  for  the  king,  setting  forth  the  alarms  of  thic 
public  at  his  majesty's  supplying  the  stockjobbers  with  money  to  sup- 
port their  gambling ;  also  at  the  extravagant  prices  paid  for  L'Ot-ient 
and  Sancerres,  and  the  absurdity  of  the  king's  buying  estates  at  a  time 
when  he  proposed  to  sell  the  domain.  It  is  a  bold  letter,  and  forciblcy 
but  not  well  written. 

*  There  have  been  strange  doings  in  the  Saticerres  business ;  a  job  by 
which  the  Baron  d'Espagnac,  the  proprietor,  gained  prodigiously.  The 
controleur-gcSn^ral  had  five  hundred  tnousand  francs,  Madame  de  Polig- 
nac  three  hundred  thousand,  and  so  forth/ — voU  u.  p.  20. 

To  the  bureau.  What  bureau  ?  Neither  Mr.  Swinburne  nor 
his  editor  deigns  to  tell  us.  Those  who  happen  to  have  the 
events  of  that  day  fresh  in  their  recollectioQ  know  that  he  alludes 
to  one  of  the  bureaux  into  which  the  Assembly  des  Notables  was 
divided ;  but  how  should  an  ordinary  reader  understand  what  iB 
meant  ?  As  to  La  Fayettc*s  denunciation,  it  came,  like  all  the  rest 
of  that  vapid  mountebank's  sayings  and  doinfips,  to  nothing ;  and 
as  to  Mr.  Swinburne's  absurd  apostiUe  that  M.  de  Calonne  had 
500,000  francs  (20,000/.),  and  Madame  de  Polignac  300,000 
(]  2,000/.),  for  this  job,  it  is  like  many  others  of  his  stones,  utterly 
false  : — it  was  so  said,  we  have  no  doubt,  in  the  Palais  Royal ; 
but  neither  of  them  had  one  penny ;  and  the  bargain  for  the  sale 
of  Sancerre,  though  officially  concluded  in  M.  de  Calonne's  ad- 
ministration, had  been  transacted  by  bis  two  predecessors,  who 
left  him  nothing  to  do  but  the  formal  ratification. 

The  following  is  the  style  in  which  Mr.  Swinburne  notices  the 
first  events  of  the  Revolution : — 

'  July  6th^ — Dined  at  Le  Yal  [a  villa  of  the  Prince  de  Bcauveau't, 
near  St.  Grermains] ;  Mesdames  de  Boisgelin  et  d'Usson^  the  Princesse 
de  Poix,  &c  All  at  court  are  in  a  bustle^  because  the  parliament  <tf 
Paris  will  not  hear  of  new  taxes  till  the  king  lays  before  them  a  state  of 
his  debu  and  expenses,  that  they  may  be  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  fresh  impositions.  Calonue,  who  has  fled  to  Rotterdam,  has  written 
to  the  king  that  he  is  gone  off  to  have  liberty  to  prepare  for  his  defence, 
as  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse  is  doing  all  he  can  to  deprive  him  of  the 
means  of  justifying  himself.' — vol.  ii.  p.  23. 

This  is  really  the  slip-slop  of  history.  But  he  states,  about 
the  same  date,  three  curious  circumstances;  one  of  which  pro* 
iesses  to  be  a  prophecy,  and  the  other  two  hare  turned  out  to  be 
propheciies  still  more  extraordinary : — 

'  It  is  a  curious  thing,  that>  by  a  very  luckv  hit,  Matthieu  Lansberg, 
the  conjurer,  almanac-maker  of  Liege,  foretold  Mi&dame  du  Barri's  fate, 
under  the  month  of  May,  1174.  He  said,  une  girande  favorite  jouera 
-son  derrder  rSie.  The  almanac  at  the  precedbg  Christmas  wais  denied 
a  licence  on  that  aeoount,  and  was  obliged  to  be  altered  before  its  sate 
■>  M  2  was 
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was  autWrised  at  Paris.     Louis  Quinze  died  May  10,  aiid  Madame  da 
Barri  was  sent  about  her  business.' — vol.  iL  p.  23. 

*  I  learn  from  Monsieur  d'Eotraigue  tbat  the  Comte  d'Artois  [CWlet 
X.]  had  a  warm  conference  with  the  icin^  on  the  dismiasal  of  the 
Archev^ue  de  Sens.  The  king  asked  hun  why  he  was  sq  yioleiit 
against  that  mioister,  and  so  auxioos  that  he  should  be  turned  out 
He  replied,  '*  Partequeje  n*ai  pas  envie  (taller  mendier  men  pain  dans 
les  pays  etrangers  !  *^  * — /6.»  p.  51. 

*  6th  June,  1788. — ^Met  Moii«iear  Le  Mi^tre«  who  was  lea  years  in 
the  Bastille  for  having  published,  t^  a  periodical  paper  called  ^*  I^^Espion 
TurCf**  the  following  story  or  prophecy :— ^**  Cathusrine  dc  Medicis,  w«s  al- 
ways surrounded  by  astrblogerst  one  of  whom,  by  bet  deaifci^  ccuttpaicdt 
magic  mirror,  wherein  she  might  see  what  would  oicciw  id  the  fiiture. 
^he  beheld  each  of  her  sons  oti  the  ihrotie;  then  her  mortal  eBeajy 
Henry  of  Bourbon,  his  son,  and  grandson,  the*  crown. held  Mp  by  the 
Jesuits.  fFhen  it  came  to  Louis  XFi.  she'  sccw  nQthmg  tlut  miUf  no 
king^  and  a  set  of  cats  and  rati  devouring  each  o//ier;.r.X>a  seeing  t^ii 
she  fainted  away.  On  her  recovery,  all  was  clear,  and  a  prince  ,^'  the 
name  o/*  Charles  ivas  seated  on  the  throne.**  * — lb.<,  p.  60. 

This  is  certainly  very  extraordinary  to  have  been  Mrritten  by 
Swiilburne  in  June^  1788,  as  we  suppose  It  was ;  for,  mucb  aS^e 
tx)mplain  of  the  editor's  ne^rligence,  we  have  certainly  no  sort  of 
ri^ht  to  suspect  him  of  any  interpellation. 

In  June,  1788,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swinburne  relurneid  to  Ei^Iaiid 
but  Mr^:  Swinburne  returned  to  Paris  with  her  son  Henry^eorlj 
in  1 78y,  ahd  remained  there  till  after  the  fhtal  »5th  itad  6th  of 
XJctober.  It  seems  that  Mrs.  Swihburne,  by  ineans  of  Xhe  intio- 
fluction  of  the  Queen  of  Naples  (and  probhhty  by'  her  coiin^iion 
with  the  Dillons),  had  obtained  the  good-will  of  Marie  Antt)inelle, 
and  Henry  had  been,  in  May,  1788,'  received  as  bne  of  h^  Ma- 
jesty's pages.     On  which  occasion  she  writes  to  her  faUsbamtT;'^ 

^  Xl^e  queen  is  very  low*Bpirited  and  uileasy  about  bei;.spn.^£th^^t 

'  t>auphin,  who  dieid  soon  after],  who,  by  aUacconnis».liQ9-4|ing^^[ii;;iusly 

^  ill,  and  is  nbt  likely  to  recover.     She  inquired  kufrdly  -aft^r  ;a)l  finr 

fanijly,  apd  assured  me  she  should  consider  Harrjr  aawtm^de^.l^f  ,f;^ 

,  uHd  alsQ  .spoke  bt  otir  business,  which  Madame  Gampan-  J^ad^t^d  her 

wtis  my  reason  for  how  returning  to  France;  •  *  . .,  ., .  ^   .  -  ^ 

*"  The  whole  tendr  of  her  conversation  was  melancholy,  bqt  s))€  .^id 
little  about  public  affairs;  her  child's  illness  seemed  uppermost  in  her 

nee, 
she 

IH>wful  m^nuer.made  me  more  interested  ahd*  enthusiastic  al>out%r'iban 
...jever.'— vol  ii.^p'.  79.     "  "  .  ""■  '''''  '"'''  [''*'"■■  "»*  '4^''^^ 

•■'  ^  T^vo'iir.ithcee  .sub$equent.J>pitterS:oi^;Ti^,  ^?TW^WT??ftfti?>^j''^ 
!  ijliintkjyAhe  most  interesting  portion  of  the  volumes :~ 

« July 
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ling 

settled  and  quiet.     Yet  I  am  assttred  there  can  be  ih)  danger  for  us,  and 
ihat  the  unpopularity  of  the  court  will  riot  affect  private  individuals.  >*. 

*  The  death  of  the  dauphin  prevented  my  Bfeeir>g  Ihe  queen  ftgain«  It 
has  been  a  bitter  stroke  for  her,  though  she  m\ist  tmve  expected  it.  She 
iiiourns  much,  arid  receives  no  one  without  absolate  necessity,  I  imd^- 
stand  she  considers  Monsieur  [Jjouis  XVIII.]  as  a  great  cause  of  the 
evils  now  occurring,  as  it  was  he  who  propos^  and  insisted  upon  the 
iKimber  of  the  Tiers  Etata  representatives  being  double  that  of  thp;  other 
^ders,  on  the  plea  of  its  bein^  a  larger  body.  He  niade  a  fiue.  flummery 
speech  to  the  king  about  the  justice  of  its  being  so. 

*  The  Tiers  Etats  have  now  established  themselves  apart  as  an 
mse^bUe  naiitmalc^  with  M.  Bailly,  their  president,  who  convoked  them 
iri  a  tennis-Court^  where  they  have  sworn  to  resist  the  clergy  aad.^e 
nobles.     The  Duke  of  Orleans  s(ttenda  \thi8  ne.w  fuisemiily,  and  the 

'  Evdque  d'Autun  [Talleyrand]  makes  himself  very  conspicuous.'*— vol.  ii. 
p.  84. 

*  July  16. — Necker  is  dismissed,  and  banished  from  France,  and  the 
Baron  de  Breteuif  is  come  in.  Thi^  has  been  the  Gomte  d*Artois' 
doin^.  The  departure  of  Necker  was  the  signal  of  explosion.  His  bast 
and  that  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  were  paraded  round  the  town,  arid  they 
were  called  "/e^  defenseurs  d^  la  fatrU P*  All. the  theatres  were 
c!<)8ed,  soldiera  and  populace  filled  the  streets^  6re  was  set. to  the  bar- 
riers, cannons  were  fired,  the  tocsin  souiuled,.  and  all  was  sedition.  . 

*  The  Prince  de  Lambesc,  with  his  regimen ty  appeared  on  the  Place 
Louis  XY.,  but  the  troops  had  no  orders  to  act ;  therefore,  althti^gh 
they  .drove  away  sonie  of  the  as^ailanUi  the  latter  very  soon  armed 
tiiemsel^es  en  masse^  and  in  less  than  a  day  they  amounted  ton  corps 
of  six  thousand  men,  with  M.  de  la  Salle  for  their  commandatit.  They 
have  taken  the  colours  of  the  Duke  of  OrlieansMivery— blue,  red,  and 
•white — ^^for  their  cockade  [a  noble  origin  for  tHe'  glorious  tri*cdlor]. 
They  seized  the  arms  at  THutel  des  Invsdides.  The  Gardes  Fran^aises 
joined  them,  and  the  day  before  yesterday  they  attacked  the  Bastille^ 
which  they  took  without  trouble.  Poor  M.  de  Launay,  the  governor, 
and  some  other  officers,  were  massacred.  -h 

*  They  have  insisted  on  the  king's  ordering  the  Marcchf^l  de  Broglie 
and  his  troops  to  withdraw,  and  he  has,  I  fear,  cpnsentecU  The  Due  de 
Lianeoiirt  has  joined  the  rebel  party.' — vol,  ii.  p.  80. 

W^  interrupt  Mrs.  Swinburne  for  a  moment  to  observe  tbat  this 
sapi'e  Duke  of  Liaticonrt  was  one  iyf  tbe'  Gvrouettes  who  hastened 
to  Dover  in  ;i8r4,  to  pay  homdgfe  to  Lotrt*  XVIIl.  J  hni  the 
Icing  received  Km  very  coldly ;"  khd  when  fab  majeiity  wasJ  asrked 
in  which  of  the  vessels  assembled  for  the  transport  of  bimscflf  and 
%ii'  'iti^iUiiii!  he  yAhiied  the  dixMe  ^  U>  be^ocommodated,  bk  said. 
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'  Anywhere  you  please,  except— with  me.*     The  Dnke  of  lian- 
court,  of  course,  became  again  a  great  liberal : — 

'  The  king  has  been  to  the  Assemblc'e  Nationale  with  Moniiear  tnd 
the  Comte  d'Artois.  The  recall  of  Necker  was  insisted  upon,  and  the 
king  has  sent  for  him.  It  is  said  the  reason  of  his  thus  acquiescing 
in  everything  that  is  asked  him  is,  that  he  makes  a  point  of  acting 
quite  contrury  to  Charles  I.  in  his  dissensions  with  his  people,  and  fac 
ia  constantly  studying  his  history.  He  has  ordered  the  Comte  d'Aitoii 
and  his  family  to  leave  France,  as  well  as  the  other  princes  of  the  blogd; 
but  Monsieur  has  refused  to  go.  The  Pubguaca  also,  who  are  the 
objects  of  the  detestation  of  the  populace,  are  ordered  away  for  thdr 
safety  ;  and  Madame  de  Tourzel  is  to  be  '*  surintendante  dea  enfans." 
There  were  only  three  prisoners  found  in  the  Bastille.' — vol.  iL  p.  84. 

*  October  4. — The  Duke  of  Orleans  is  becoming  popular :  fth^  odl 
him  ^^  le  p^re  du  peuple !" 

*  The  day  before  yesterday  a  troop  of  poissardes  went  about  Pui^ 
calling  for  bread!  Hordes  of  brigaruU  and  women,  with  pikea  and 
sabres,  came  on  to  Versailles.  They  say  TAblM!  Gregoire  led  them  on. 
The  gardes- du-corps,  under  the  command  of  the  Due  de  Guiche,  de- 
fended the  entrance  of  the  palace,  at  the  hall  called  IXEii  de  Bceuf.  [This 
is  a  strange  blunder  of  the  localities.]  The  mob  begged  to  be  heard, 
and  the  king  allowed  one  of  the  women  to  enter.  He  gare  an  order  to 
the  directors  of  the  royal  granaries  for  bread  to  be  distributed  among  them. 
•  *  The  Comte  d'Estaing  behaved  in  a  Tery  cowardly  mannor,  ud  de- 
serted his  post.' — Jb.^  p.  87.  . 

M.  d*Estaing  was  commandant  of  Versailles,  and  behaved  in- 
famously ;  but  we  now  know  that  it  was  not  cowardice,  or  at  least 
not  cowardice  alone,  that  actuated  his  conduct.  He  bad  an 
(dd  grudge  against  the  king,  and  particularly  against  the  queeiit 
for  having  been  refused  a  personal  favour  which  be  did  not  de^ 
serve  and  which  it  would  have  been  gross  ii^ustice  to  giant. 
His  known  enmity  to  the  court  was,  we  believe,  the  cause  -of  his 
being  elected  to  the  command  of  the  National  Guard  at  Verw 
failles,  in  which  he  behaved  with  the  signal  disloyalty  noticed  by 
Mrs.  Swinburne.  He  was  afterwards  summoned  as  a  witnea 
against  the  queen,  but  his  deposition,  though  mean,  ungenerous 
and  cowardly,  had  nothing  to  criminate  heir,  and  failed  fo  save 
himself;  and  he  was  sent  to  the  guillotine  a  few  months  after 
Such  were  the  patriots  of  the  day,  and  such  their  reward.  Mrs. 
Swinburne  writes  a  few  days  after-r—    • 

■ 

.  *  October  9.~We  have  had  dreailat  doings.  ,  On  the  6th»  at  night, 
a  set  of  wretches  forced  themselves  .into  the  chlteau,  screamiBg,  ^  La 
tUt  de  la  teine  I  d  bos  la  reine  I  L^uis  ne  sera  plus  roi,t-H£/  nmufaad 
k  Due  d*Orleans — il  nous  doruiera  du  pain  celtU-id  /" 

^  Monsieur  Durepaire,  one  of  the  gardes-du-corps,  defended  the  queen's 
^%  and  was  killed.     Others  took  his  place,  and  were  thrown  down. 

"  Sanvex 
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"  Sauvez  la  reine !"  was  the  cry  of  the  gardes-du-corps.  Madame  Thi- 
baud  awoke  the  queen,  who  threw  a  coverlid  of  the  bed  over  her,  and  ran 
into  the  king's  room,  and,  soon  after  she  was  gone,  her  door  was  burst 
open.  The  king  ran  and  fetched  his  son,  and  all  together  they  waited 
the  event.* — vol.  ii.  p.  89. 

Here  is  another  instance  of  the  inaccuracy  with  which  even 
eye-witnesses  will  state  the  most  notorious  facts.  Mrs.  Swin- 
burne was  living  at  Versailles,  perhaps  in  the  palace  itself — her 
son  was  the  queen's  page — she  herself  was  pers<mally  admitted  to 
see  her  majesty  in  these  disastrous  times — ^yet  she  writes^  three 
days  after  the  event  and  when  all  the  facts  might  have  been  well 
known,  that  one  only  of  the  gardes-du-corps  was  murdered,  and 
that  one  M.  Du  Repaire ;  whereas  M .  Du  Repaire  was  not  killed, 
and  MM.  Deshuttes  and  de  Varicourt  were. 

Mrs.  Swinburne  now  found  it  was  high  time  to  escape  from  this 
scene  of  horrors,  and  we  shall  give  large  extracts  from  the  inte- 
resting letter  which  on  her  arrival  in  London  she  addressed  to  her 
husband  in  the  north  of  England,  because  it  gives  us  an  authentic 
sketch  of  the  situation  and  feelings  of  the  unfortunate  queen 
under  these  calamities,  which,  extreme  as  they  then  seemed,  were 
but  the  prelude  to  greater  sufferings : — 

•  London^  Dec,  1,  1189. 

*  I  am  just  arrived,  and  so  fatigued  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  set 
out  for  the  north  for  several  days.  It  will  take  me  that  time  to  recover. 
But,  though  weak  in  body,  I  am  happy  in  mind  to  be  again  in  England, 
and  so  soon  to  see  you  all.  One  sad  drawback  is  my  having  left  Henry ; 
but  he  is  well  and  safe,  receiving  an  excellent  education,  much  loved  .bj 
his  master,  and  under  the  special  care  of  Madame  de  Talaru  and  Mon- 
meur  de  Beauveau,  who,  on  the  very  first  appearance  of  danger,  will 
send  him  directly  to  England.  But  all  is  quiet  now,  and  I  hope  will 
remain  so.  The  people  are  in  high  good  humour  since  the  royal  fkmily 
came  to  the  Tuileries.  It  was,  perhaps,  natural  that  the  Parisians 
should  be  jealous  of  "the  predilection  of  their  sovereigns  for  YersailleB. . .  • 

*  When  I  had  obtained  my  passports  for  myself  and  maid,  I  asked  to 
take  leave  of  the  queen,  and  the  interview  was  granted,  which  is  a  great 
favour,  &r3he  sses  no- one.  She  received  me  graciouslvi  eyen  kindly^g 
and  the  manner  in  which  she  spoke  of  my  son  was  calculated  to  set  my 
heart  at  ease  concerning  him.  She  wished]  me  every  happiness.  "  Vous 
allez  dang  voire  heureuse  familley**  said  she,  **  dans  un  pays  itanquille, 
bu  la  ealomnie  ^i  la  cruaute  ne  vous  poursuivront  pas!  Je  dois  voum 
porter  envieV 

*  I  ventured  a  few  words  of  consolation,  hinting  that  times  were  now 
improving.r  and  that  her  popularity  and  happiness  would  be-restored. 
She  shook  her  head.  We  were  alone.  I  know  not  bow  1  was  worked 
up  to  it,  or  had  courage  to.make  the  proposal ;  but  I  did  s(H-4hat,  if  she 
thojoght  herself  in  danger,  my  services  were  at  her  command,  and  that 
die  could eome  withme^to  England  in  the  disguise  of  my  maid,  whoia 

I  could 
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I  could  easily  4i«pose  of,  by  sending  her  under  tonif  |irelat  to  ber 
friends  at  St.  Germain.  She  thanked  me,  and  amiled.  £aipt)ys  bul  a|id 
nothing  would  induce  her  to  leave  her  family.  She  added  tbak  ^he  had 
refused  other  offers  of  the  same  sort,  ^-Besides,"  an4  •ba  looked 
round-—"  sije  vouiais,  cela  ne  se  pourrait  pa»i  il  y^a  ivqp  iVespions^ 

*  I  took  leave  of  her  with  regret  and  affection. 

*  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  havie  been  informed  by  one  of  the  qnccii's  fiienda 
^t  there  is  some  doubt  of  the  perfect  fidelity  of 'Madame  CahipahJ 

"  '  As  it  happened,  it  is  Indcy  my  offer  wai  not  aeeepted  ;  for  6hmf 
arrival  at  Boulogne  the  carriage  was  assailed  by  a  liorde  of  ]ptn8aaffdee« 
who  accused  me  of  being  the  mistress  of  the  Duke  of  OrleanB,  f^ing^ 
after  him  to  England.    They  declared  I  should  not  leave  FVance^. 

*  Imagine  my  terror.  I  put  my  head  out  of  the  win4Qw.  -t^  addcesa 
them.  ^' EcQuteZf  icfnitezy^*  aaid  one  or  two,  of  them.  **  Mesd<m^'^ 
said  I,  as  politely  as  my  fear  woMid  let.  me^  "<9^  la  horde  4e -mt. 
rrrjarder,  Je  ne  suis  ni  jeune  ni  jolie  ;  Mon^eur  le  Due  d^C^leOfoSt 
aurait'il  n  mauvais  qodt .'  " 

^  This  made  the  creatures  laugh,  and  some  said,  **  Pas\  st  tnai—vas 
si  mat.'*  Never  did  bi^auty  long  to  be  admired  iriorfe  tbbn  t  did  to  be 
thought  ngly.  At  last  Mrs.  Knowles,  froth  the  inn,  cani^  to'nij^  asfiist- 
ance,  and  v^uch^  fbr  my  being  otlferwise  ihen  ivbat '(hey 'thbiigbtl'  'Bdt 
I  never  f^  rid  of  my  terror  till  I  ibtind  myself  salbly  to' hoard;  ■     > 

*  J  had  a  dreadful  passage,  but  the  storm  of  the  elements  edaimied;  ittie 
lesa  than  the  torrent  of  human  violence  which  I  had  jnat  eobfcpedi  Adieu, 
for  I  am  sleepy* and  cas^  write  no  more*'  i.   a  ■,.-     •..  .ii..*. 

Aft&T  this,  Mr.  and  Mra.  Swinboihie  seeafi  tb  Jiaf*^  Settled 
themselves  for  several  years  at  Hattisterley,  theJf  i^dMc^'  iii 
Durbftip^  and  the  '  Courts  of  Europe  at  the  Close  of  the  Last 
Century  *  ia  occupied  for  aeveral  pag^ea  by  fra(hiicnt»  of  ooimnbn- 
place  letters  written  by  Him  to  her  during  oMitrkmal  tiaiis  f^hidi 
haniade  to  bis  <?0Qntry  neighbours^  and  once  or  twice  to  LonilcRi, 
between  1*90  and  1796,  from  all  which  we  cart  jnck  otat  but 
olfte  paragraph.  Madame  de  Genlis,  with  Mad<3inoii5etlejd*'Or- 
l.eans  and  Pamela,  were  at  ,thi&  time  in  England,  and;  Sli^lir 
btti^e,  in  return  for  her  civilities  in  Paris,  not  pnly  djldl  4bei|tl|]ue 
honours  of  I.on<lon»  but  %'isited  them  in  the  iretreat  vrbifc^  tbQT  bafi 
gi^iected  at  Bury  in  Sufi*Qlk,  and  writes  thus  ondor  ;da;t?  liQih:  Jwi^ 

1.792;—^    .  ■  .:      .••■•■.•  ••     ■      I-    ••     ■     ■    rr'" 

'  I  have  been  staying  at  Bury  with  Madame  Brufart  [De  Gentisj^ 
•  «....  They  say  Sheridan  ia  in  love  witb^  andftantinff^nuarry^-Paitikla; 
but  whether  his  red  face  'will  charm  her  is,  I  think,  doublfal^  aotaikb* 
standing  hia  wit.*-rvoi.  ii,  p.  U|,  113... 


.  liii  •well  kntyinfi  that  SherJdari'adinircfl,  not  linlrNrbli^bi.e  flia[t 
fliWed  with,  Pomtlai  j  arid  in  the  short  intend  tetw^^^ 
pf  liis^  trtfe  arid  the  marriage  of  Pamela  witll  Xqr^  J^w^ 
|f^aia.he>ay  W^i^wisoipQ. thought^ ^t. tm^^f^jSw^iiifsfx^ 

^i:  1  Ot 


at  iht  daie-ofSmnhtrne'»  Uikr  ifce  first  Mrt.  SKtrkflaa  fcai/StUI 
living,  (ind  theteforeLis  on  dil  tbsit  Shei'idikn  ¥as  thin.  vrKalmgio 
marry  Pamela  13  only  a  fresh  instance  of  His  ba'bitual  inac(5ur;i(^^ 
in  1797,  when  Lord  Malmsburj  Was  sent  to.Paris  to  ne^ti^t^ 
for  a  peace,  Mr.  Swinbucne.  nas  sl^o  seal  toarrfinge  &  caiXe\  for 
the  exrbange  of  prisoners  qC  war,  ani)  dtiriog  his  reaidsi^ie  in 
France,  from  Not.  1796  to  Nov.  ,1797,,  he  nrolfi  a  Genes  of  lettenfe 
to  his  n-ife,  chiefly  at^ut  bis  private  aociity  and  affairf^  which 
occupy  two-tbird&«f  the, second  volume  .of  the'  Catitts  iif  EuMfie' 
til  Ike  Close  of  the  Last  Cenlitry.'  These  letters  gire  as  little 
detail  as  to  how  he  managed  br  uinnaliffgfed  htft  public  n^io.tia"' 
tions ;  tbey  afford  sl<:nder  evidence  of  bis  capadity  for  bosiness^ 
and  show  him  to  have  been  good-Hatared  and  well -priticipled.  ^ttt 
a  TaJB,  sballoV,  silly  fellow.  He  seems  to  have  dbije  tiol^i^)^ 
and,  indeed,  td  have  Tailed  in  all  his  oLjects.  In  April,  17,97*. 
he  was  ordered,  by  the  Directory  to  fontainebleau,  whe^^  bqTe- 
inaincd  in  a  kijid  of  seqnestraUon  till  recalled  by  his  own  govenii. 
in^n(in  November-  It  ww.  iiiq)osslble  tbnt  any/  man  wba  hadr 
kncmn  Paris  and  ino\-ed  in  good  sodety  previous  to  the  Revolutioiv 
could  have  revisited  it  uad^  the  ^rolesqaers^me  of  tlie  Dir»Mvy< 
without  banng-  citnout  scenes  and  interestinp  coirtmtb  toreldte ; 
and  tbnugb'Mr.  Swinfaurise  has  made  as  little  of  bis  mxteyials"^' 
well  could  be — indeed,  he  modestly  calls  his  letters  jotinials  dH' 
heiitei,  aat^  a  farrago  of  twnsenxe  (wliich  tJiey  vtfy  oftbn  Are} — 
there  are. still  some  slrjkijig  yienrs  of  perwni  sBdiBiannenr-^ii  rlt 

'I  kflve  heaoi'valking  abont  as  freely  sb  in  LondMi.  FariH  ill  tHir 
riaaaier  tKue  Vivieniw]  isj.orondeil  imwa.^baneveivbnfbotK'tBcn'lii&t 
wqnKii  ^re  4Bd  frights.  Xhe,  WOmeiir.^rcH.  sbockin^y^'WilhrtMiinDSsai 
bushy  perii^igs.  Q}ii,le.iii»coi;4wf  with.tbar  complcSioBB  and  eyArowa/jf 
foTTnijig.oiiliejVlpTi;eWi(';;"0",  or  a  ^real  liurst-tuJL  btliiiid,  oad  bwiugjbt, 
very  long  over  Ijhcit  facts  in  die  front,  only  a  link  parted  in  thfi.iii^^ifl 
of'lthe'foTeliead,  jiist  like  t!ie  jnen  in  Clmrlcs  II.'s  (lays;  uw^' ta, ixJlTl 
bnshei'.'.'lrlie^,  wear  ujwn  this,  large  Baptiing  caps  or  nio|>s,,ap^,()_^pj; 
b11"«  dBip  Bat,  like  "an  umbrella,  tqneeied  dowii  at  the  sides,  and  8tuiDK| 
up  fft'-frdnt,  Witedw-ilh  yellow,  Bcarlft,  or  aOme'iucb  glaVitfg  'cltlouL 
Shawls  and  blankets,  projecting  necke,  black  and  gray  s lockings,  ain'tito 
heeli.'— v<)l,ii,.p.,122.  '  ,     •    .,,■   i 

'The'Vamns  herv  in -the  monilng  >all  *eKr  dittk'^i^-'A'mr, 
Ftocking*,  with  onngt  clocltsr  lai^  ooloursd' «hawla  trttrfbeif 'ehitUTaera| 
wigs  and  loose  caps,  with  imm^ike  HajtiHtg"  whig*  t«  tlAim^^iieh' 
fiKui;e».;  Tpu,  would  ,be  atnufl«i,  to,BeiC,,thqi>-trtivi»^onB*h«,4i»-ty 
Btriwi*,  pvflm'g  tWit  pei'ticpais  roijnd  ^b^pi.-afld  stipyriWl  tVJi:,Jeg^,ijpi 
tti'llffi'Vitis.;;  "fh^  meyall  l66t  like  cu>-throa^,.,iyil^.,tbe(f|J(|fij,bsi|t, 
faWtikdtei"tWirfte^,''ih'eif  ct^utei  ntrfe-^indkercluefi.  »tTM«,(a(,i, 

".'.>  •  The 
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*  The  company  [at  a  morning  concert]  assembled  at  two.  The  men 
were  clean,  many  in  English  dresses,  but  there  were  also  a  good  many 
extravasantSy  or  incroyables,  en  oreillei  de  ehien;  that  ia,  with  their 
hair  plaited  and  done  up  very  tight  behind)like  an  old-fashioned  chignon, 
and  in  front  two  curls  or  tresses  a  foot  long,  just  parted  in  the  nuddle 
of  the  forehead,  and  hanging  down  the  cheeks  upon  the  waistcoat.  Two 
of  them  I  remarked  as  being  particularly  ridiciuoiis ;  one  aide  only  wss 
in  curls  hanging  down,  the  other  drawn  back  with  the  hair  behind. 

*  The  women  were  all  in  wigs,  generally  as  different  as  possible  from 
the  true  colour  of  their  hair;  their  fieiceB  almost  totally  obscured.  Their 
caps  and  hats  had  much  gold  and  velvety  and  very  small  feathers  ;  their 
waists  immoderately  short,  their  faces  daubed,  their  necks  covered,  their 
gowns  muslin,  with  a  great  profusion  of  gold  spangles  and  gold  fringe.' 
—vol.  ii.  p.  181. 

'  Madame  de  Poix  had  a  ball  the  other  nigbt,  but  I  was  lazy,  and 
did  not  go.  How  comically  I  should  have  been  accoutred,  in  worsted 
stockings  and  half-hoota,  with  a  red  handkerchief  round  my  neck !  Soeh 
is  the  ball  costume  at  presenL' — voLii.  p.  111. 

So  much  for  the  fashions.  Now  for  the  appearance  of  the 
town:— 

*  How  dull-^how  gloomy  Paris  is !  AH  its  hurry  and  crowds  seem 
concentrated  round  the  focus  of  this  neighbourhood  [Rue  St.  Honotif]! 
The  rest  of  the  town  is  deserted.  The  Fauzbourg  St.  Germain  can 
never  recover. 

^  I  had  been  told  by  English  republicans  and  Americana  that  won- 
derful  things  had  been  done  and  magnificent  works  undertaken.  I  set 
many  things  pulled  down,  but,  except  a  repair  in  the  roof  of  the  Lux- 
embourg, the  alteration  of  the  Palais  Bourbon,  and  the  finishing  of  the 
bridge,  I  have  not  seen  one  new  stone  put  upon  another. 

*  There  are  wood  and  plaster  statues  where  brass  and'  marble  stood, 
dead  poplar-trees  of  liberty,  and  the  words  ^proprieti  noHonale  ""nt«n 
more  than  half  the  houses.     Thiese  are  the  present  ornaments  of  Pans. 

*The  Hdtel  du  Pare  Royal  is  now  a  printing^faoose ;  l*H6tJd  de 
IHJniversittJ  an  office  for  the  artillery.  The  Fauxbcmrg  St.  Gennaia  ii 
quite  depopulated ;  its  hotels  almost  ail  seized  by  government,  and  the 
streets  near  the  Boulevard  are  choked  with  weeds.  There  is  little  bustk. 
except  about  the  Palais  de  I'EgalitfS, 'which  is  a  complete  receptacle  of 
filth.    The  buildings  about  it  are  ruinous. 

^  i  have  been  at  the  site  of  the  Bastille,  now  a  timber-yard.  As  there 
have  been  fifty-seven  new  prisons  instituted  in  Paris,  I  think  I  miy 
say  that  the  Parisians  have  uselessly  destroyed  an  arnameni  of  their 
town,* — ^vol.  ii.  p.  130. 

*  I  went  yesterday  to  see  the  Musc^um  or  Galerie  du  Louvre.  The 
dimensions  are  wonderful,  and  conUiin  crowds  of  6hef-d'*igu&rts^  miyed 
with  bad  French  pictures.  Robert,  the  painter,  attends  t»^  to  ahow 
what  is  intended  to  be  done.  The  length  is  prodigious,  but  the  eobnr 
gray,  and  unfavourable  for  pictures.  Robert  wishes  tlie  Direcierj-ta 
make  skylights,  but  they  have  no  money.     It  will  be  ^ety  fine  when  the 

statues 
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statues  come  into  it ;  but  tbere  is  bftrdly  any  light,  and  nowhere  a  good 
one,  for  the  windows  are  all  near  the  ground,  and  much  too  low  for  the 
purpose  of  lighting  up  paintings.* — lb,  p.  150. 

We  inake  this  extract  to  remind  our  readers  that  it  was  liot 
Buonaparte  who  appropriated  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre  to  a 
musee  of  art.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  design  belongs  neither 
to  Buonaparte  nor  to  the  Directory,  but  to  the  times  of  poor 
Louis  XVL^  though  the  execution  was  suspended  by  the  de« 
rangement  of  the  finances  and  the  troubles  of  the  Revolution : — 

*  18th  Oct.,  17^5.-^11  est  s^rieusement  question  d*ex<Scuter  le  projet 
de  convertir  en  un  vaste  ei  maanifique  musee  Timmense  galerie  du, 
chateau  de  Tuileries  regnant  le  long  de  la  riviere — on  y  exposera  prin- 
cipalement  un  multitude  des  tableaux  du  Rox.' — Mem,  de  Bachau- 
tnont^  vol.  xxxii.  p.  317. 

And  we  find,  in  the  exhibition  of  pictnres  of  the  year  1779^  a  por« 
trait  of  M.  d'Angivillers,  then  Directemr  dea  BAtmiens 

'  unrolling  a  plan  of  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre ;  that  superb  Mu- 
seum which  is  to  collect  all  the  talents  and  exhibit  all  the  schools  of 
arty  which  will  be  itself  a  great  school  for  Aiture  artists,  .and  which  will 
immortaiise  the  administration  of  M*  d^AnyivUlertJ'-^Lettre  sur  & 
SaioHy  28th  Sept  1779. 

Vaila  une  belle  immortalite  !  Who  of  the  millions  that  pace 
that  noble  gallery  e\'er  think  of  any  founder  but  Buonaparte  ?— 
who  added^  indeed,  many  plundered  pictures  and  statues  for  its 
embellishment,  but  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  either  with  the 
original  design  or  ex'ectttion. 

As  this  subject  is  thus  presented  to  us>  we  will  add  the  same 
irrefragable  evidence  that  two  other  important  improvements  of 
Paris,  conunonly  attributed  to  Buonaparte,  had  been  designed 
under  the  sanction  of  the  unhappy  king,  though  suspended  by  the 
same  causes  as  the  Galerie  du  Musee^  Under  the  date  of  the 
23vd  Oct.,  1778,  we  find,  accurately  detuled,  the  plan  of  opening^ 
what  are  now  called  the  Rues  de  la  Pais,  de  Castiglione,  and  de 
Rivoli ;  certainly  the  most  striking  and  useful  improvement  ever 
made  in  Paris  (Mim.  de  Bachaumont,  vol.  iL  p.  140) ;  and  under 
the  date  of  10th  Dec,  1787  (vol.  xxxvi.  p.  £27),  We  find— 

'*  Le  Roi  a  accordt^  des  lettres  patentes  pour  faire  construire  un  pont 
de  fer  en  face  de  I'Arsenal  et  du  Jardin  du  Koi,  avec  le  droit  de  lever 
un  droit  de  p^age  sur  ce  pont.* 

the  exact  description  of  the  Pont  d^Austerlitz*— ^ic  vos  non  vobis. 
We  retun^  to  Mr.  Swinburne. 

*  PariSi  without  police,  is  fell  of  robbers  and  murderers.  Last  night 
at  seven  oNoiodt  a  woman  was  assassinated  in  her  own  room,  nor  far 
from  usw '  Tbere  is  a  great  want  of  .ttoney ;  «e  much  so  4is  to  mste  il 

necessary 


CwcessMy  for  goventment  lo  leize  u|>oii  therecoKc  abtfac  «pen.V*-«Dl.it. 
Ihl&O.-    -■■■-■■  .-...'. 

!  'Sfunjere  »re  numeroua.  The  police  l[iiotr*"wln)  tltt  MsiiiMiili^ 
but  is  not  atTong  enough  to  put  4  slop  to  tTietn.  The  tleprAvit^  'of  lO 
niiks  (if  one  can  talk  of  raaks)  ia  ptBt  belief.  Ef^ry  one  plliugei^^tiTO 
tlt£  iht^-pobl  of  vice,  as  IbOn  iLs  bfro^flhe  iB'stroir^'«iKM^  M'f«^4le  in 
if;  Without  feat-  of  p«retitfll-«i"poikita!  dontrol  NothiD^cfcti  teoott 
flisostrowt^^an  the  situation  tX;  «  VifMoui'  pareM  Who  hal'tiflka^T 
ditfgliter'of'ail'Bgfrfti  tnirrytfr  to  t^fmst  a  ptd(e»vrti' — /i.f.  iM. '  ■ 

;.  ?  The  other  night,  Madame  de  Valence  [Jaualiler  of  Madame  Je 
^enlisj  gave  a  ball,  cAei  md  tanle  r&tadame  de  Mohtee^nl,  t6'''^  vut 
tiuibber  of  ci-decahls,'v^6  ntc  and' drank,  Taughecl '  aqd  waeed,  ,i^  if 
tbey  had  not  a  friend  absent,  or  one  niunltVtd,— Whttlj' bfebitd!  fD 
conies  Madame  Tallien,  htiS  (ilt '  the  women  mtit  niM^.  -  'Cm' 'jon 
'i^UKitie  Btcb  folly,  in  their  citcUmatanwe  and  BtiBfrrtBBe*?'  i"!  will 
VCntaTC  to  fefty  there  vm  aearcdy  one  but  had  directly  wiKdhetdy 
BBlced,  ur  will  soon  ask,  a  favour  of  IbM  wotnan,  whoM  ^grtsUvatttitiMt, 
perhaps,  are  her  beauty  and  her  riches.' — ft.  p.  183.  1^ 

Mir.  S Viql^iime  is  hot  very  coni^iAent  in  bis  altem^ 'Ctfiti|i1d[irts 
of  too  miich  laxity  arid  loo  rniicli  iHlidery,  &tiil  it 'Wu'yi^f/jti'We 
■ball  sec;  in  tbe  next  extract, ' ibe  ci-dwaati  doty it^'HtiMrai 
'Madame, C»barrus  Tallien:-^  '  '    ■       ■'    ■  ■-•'■'■■'- 

,i.>^IiRfelt  Itstnigbt  totbe  Wa&otHK«tl'H6tBlde  ftfphe^iE^-^^ni 
ctery  Tnucbcrowki^  buL,«s  yMmay  sunpose,  with  tevofmj.KM^uiit- 
-BBceLflsoepfcthotd  I  went  with.  .hfimmoCmf^'Oi'it .iAitter,,i£^Mafi 
HaniaBMi^  vsb  tbere  with  st  shut  uomarried .daugblcTr  and  f,, Hb^I,^tMttcr 
:inaiTicd  one,  dancing  away  all.  threp.  ],  b)|w  iifi4^y,iaep,^cL,;fptMn 
kicking  tber  heels  abmit,  whMe«gB,wouid  luvf  uuide|rii)ed4^ent((.tk 
j^nchei  in  former  duySt  .    <     .    ,.  . .    '    , 

.c\^.'  Mudame  Tallien  waB  almjnt  t^  baly  tolerable  face,  thiiu^b  haggnrd 
with  hard  duly  and  wnie  .iJ^inlfing.  jSae  wpre'a.lilack  wig,  en  leU  de 
nifl?((on,  sticking  up  behipd,  and  interwoven,  with  pearls  and  diamond 
Her  dress  hud  much  gfil  J  lUiS poriiUati.  '  She  miftt  a  grew  difeplav.  '  Her 
ihouUera' are  broa<l.«ia'Wfr'figU*yi^Tiulrf."'' Si*- dances  well,  fids  fine 
'^jM,''iW''tr  'ft«'1ritfWTiose^T«ieSii''r*hitd't(p'at'the-«DdqMlJyY--i**> 
4iV^tir/W  whelh^r'^ok'^riderMnnd in«;>bat Barkis  isM.  lOuiia  cafomi 
16  fietir 'AiHny'd)siigVetHible'«peechbBi  und  M:cMs,>'Bt''WJMfh;li4«ii»t 
wonder.  She  looks  somctunes  dejected.  Tke  itimett' vf  chara^Ur, 
Ihou^h  belonging  U  Ikt  npabtia,  dm  not  auaciait  ^Bitk\her.  She  bad 
only  a  companion^  ortaadcatw. 

'General  HDCltewsAVneof  tbeoaiDytMy*..*  t^rB^^^ftq^tljg^illipg 
,.;nfiV«ithnoti^ipg.Kt  aU.martia^  )i^  his^cbuQte^afice:  ,^ve  uidii^jet, 
.j(wt'^^«i  yihaip^eur  <( Tft(f'niey  "^  "'  /J'  '"'  ''■  '"■'    '  '■  ' 

'  WbHi  you  consider  how  cooipletelytlui'nfatixm  bJis  bC£il  dt^oMloed, 
■n4  the  kind  of  persoiiB  who  are  to  ctiniptoe  the  iMJng  fftHatrntkin^^df 

!  mit,,pfii^'Le<lu«''oiir  oc  Mdp^ptfe  J^oi^  ^flay  ^  *m  -wx  »tibd*jt 

my  Demg  incredulous  as  to  tfie  prompt  return  ijF ^^S*9t*fii'^)l^\%\iiirW- 


'I  ftffi'told  there  wtt  ^€Mj  halh;^  jMrahmtnemeni ^  i^nj-)siix 
francs,  for  the  winter,  where  the  ladies  appear  in  fancy  dresses,  chiefljr  as 
iiymph^  with  flesh-coloured  clQthing.  ^  The  qoinplejuon  of  the  wpipen 
seems  to ipe  tol>e  much  iinjprov.ed^ ^^n4' there  is  not  sticti  i^q^ukhuty  of 
jouge  used  as  formerly.*— vol. il  p.  131/'  ^  '    ^  .. 

*  Y^sterd^y iMadanve  de  Gontaut  gavQ.  i|s.  riipc  a  b^  aa  eTer.  wai^  giy^ 
in  days  of  yore :  three  hundred  of  the  company  ha4,lo^  i^r  re)|ftti(u^  by. 
the  guillotine  I  Some^  of  the  ipAn  ther«  >d»npi^  ivuth  t heit; .  )^at^  pp>  .^paa 
with  ritd  heeki  Two^  the^  muius^rp  CI4o  i^9j( maan^ fywfff^  o^^  >^^. 
present.'— vol.  ii.  p.  188. 

•There  is.  a  "WabynnV'  wth  Itpbert  fiitlon  ai  the  lieiad^  Called 
^'Ifs  resles  de  ta  GuUiotineJ'*  None  arc  admitted  hnt  /erhmes  pre^ 
^niefSyViud  Jils  4e  pehdus.'—j^  206. 

.    O41  this  last  extract  tb^.  editor  remarks — ^ .      '  ./ 

:  ^  Femm^  |9f«iieia«^jT^tho9e-who.bad  be^  pre^ente^ at-court  pri9r  tp 
t^Itevolution ;  fits  de  i^^AC^Kf-^-isona  of  .tbos«  whahi^^  p^iibecl  Iqr  iiw 
lantern^  guillotinev  &c.  A  more  painful  iastancai^fi^r^x^i^  kvi^^jf^ 
scarcely  be  adducedv'-f— p.  206.  .  >  f  :  r:  .  .ro  .  -t:  ..  .'. 
-frcf^rA  levity  .i;io  doubt  jtiYOS.;  butthe  editor  might  bay^ob- 
^serveA  tUa|  tberc  was  ajx  lilnsli^ijatm  '  ^t  tlie  liead^  of  it.'^  ^   " 


some 

Lanjuinafs]  f  Rtibderer,  Ule  a  Counselor  of  Mete,  editor  ef  rHistdrien ; 
BoufglqigTi,  author  of  the  E«s&y  on  Spain/  &c.'  They  talked  away  as 
Fi^oimeh  alway^  did ;  moriak^  philoMphy,^e. — then  mir^  «nd  wit 
*^th6i  diipute  and  argument.  They  are^dll  violendy  hi  opposkion'^fo 
the^  IMrectbry-^at  least  t6  otit ward  >  appearance. :  They  are  coocemed 
irith'the'preM,  and  pi!ii>rem  a^^i^Jact>)iidism  ,     .';.  . 

*  At  a  dinner  I  was  at  at  Formalagues,  Roeder^  f^|id^  tiagradge'|i6t 


n-a^-^t  qv^te  ao  ready  witli  bis  pistcds  in  t^at  cUy  of  trial :  he  i^as 

afttsrwatds  .Qoe,  pf;  [Buonaparte  s,  count^i,   ai^.  post  o&s^quidtu 

'toolsr.     Whiit  an  indiioalioii.  o(  tl^  de^p^y^  .tacUires,  U^f^-ajfi^- 

■  sciehcelnflidted  on  this  fellow  is  tbisbabiMval  wiring  of  pii^tplf  \rr 

*  Nee  h«B  ei'^isse  putea  iques  din  consdit  facti.  ^'^i>,.f 

'''"  *  ^         Menshabet  attonitos  et  suiih)  Terbere  eo^dit, 
Occultum  quatiente  animo  tortoM  fiagellum/ 

-' Ag'iUi&t  tibai^ iiSMdlaat  his  pistols  #elref  ner protection!!       '••■*) 

' '  ''^  I  am  }}i%i''hotrifiWai  the  petll  Lui^bbiir^,;  arid  ttotf  itefiii^  Rfe"bfbel 
irj^m,e,na^(ion8  in.hia.costufne  dedirect^i]^.     tynchf  waa  with  ttie. 

ti  !^^Qwi^fipr^nTohW^ji.i%k,        .;',,,  .     V  ^^....         .     :■"    ■  '^       - 
' St  lii'o^  "W^  f?H ^M  p^W  ^  Bprdeaux  Jn  1814,  and  ^ra^  amoDgst  the  fint  furic- 
'  Mv^fl^y^*  that  recoanifea'diC\B<>urboDi.*-^£o.   't\M'i  atiotH^' (^tUe'cUltoir't'hliii]^; 
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No  one  a^ked  ui  Any  questions,  as  ve  handed  in  Mesdamcs  d'Arembcrg 
and  Brancas,  who  wanted  to  see  Bams.  We  vent  upsCaira  through  s 
great  crowd,  and  through  halls  full  of  dragoons  and  gzenadienL  The 
audience-room  is  a  large  salon,  where  Monsieur  formerly  received  hit 
company.  A  bar  across  the  middle  dividea  the  simply  curious  £rem 
those  who  have  petitions  to  present^  whg  are  admitted  vithin.  the  bsn 
by  two  sentinels.  Those  who  were  merely  spectatprs,  like  myselft  re* 
mained  without  the  rails. 

*  The  room  was  filled  with  tasrag  and  bobtail ;  a  crowd  of  woiiiien 
pteseniing  memorials,  lame  soIcuerB,  &c.,  whilst  aiides-de-camp,  ftecre- 
taries,  and  well-dressed  fellows,  stood  about  the  fireplace. 

'  The  Directeur  had  a  blackguard  clerk,  in  a  shabby  grealooat  (fonnine 
a  contrast  with  his  gewgaws),  sitting  near  him  at  a  table.  Rcubei 
attended  by  rotation  for  an  hour.  He  was  very  degantly  clad,  his  hair 
well  dressed,  his  waistcoat  and  pantaloons  of  white  jntm^  widi  a  bine 
belt  and  blue  ribbons  in  hia  .shoes,  and  a  Roman  awortL  hanging  to 
a  gold  chain.  0?er  all  thia  a  scarlet  aurtout  or  tabard,  lin^  widi 
wlute,  fisced  and  caped  with  white,  and  embroideted  with  gold.  Tk 
cape  wide  and  lying  on  the  shoulders— the  sleevee  at  the  wrist  turned 
bfsick,  and  a  Vandyck  ruff..  It  is  by  no  means  a  dignified  habiliment ;  K 
wants  amplitude  and  simplicity  for  a  io^a^  and  tightnes&aa  well  aa  sim- 
plicity for  a  paludamenium.  His  hat  with  feathers  lay  on  the  tables 
near  which  he  stood  all  the  time. 

'  The  petitioners  gave  their  memorial  to  the  ^rector ;  he  stood  be^ 
tween  two  soldiers  with  bayonets,  who  could  read  the  papers  over  his 
shoulder.  He  perused  them,  and  gave  some  answer  or  other.  Bdiind 
him  were  huissiers,  dressed  in  short  black  cloaks,  with  red  caps  and 
feathers,  very  like  Crispin's  habit  in  the  play,  and  quite  as  luoicrous. 
Some  of  the  ministers  stood  roimd  the  fire. 

*  This  puppet-show  work  cannot  expedite  business,  but  it  amuset  the 
people,  and  those  who  were  accustomed  to  solicit  and  plead.  The  popih 
face,  easily  fascinated  by  any  humbug,  went  away  satisfied  that  theyhsd 
seen  their  chief  take  their  memorials  with. his  own  hands,  and  gratis^ 
although  probably  he  never  thought  any  more  of  half  of  them.  At  oiie 
the  great  man  bowed,  and  went  into  the  inner  room.' — ^vol.  ii.  p.  154. 

'  I  dined  yesterday  en  grande  compagnie,  at  a  dinner  given  to  me  by 
Perignon,  avocat  de  la  marine.  His  wife  is  handsome ;  she  waa  the 
only  lady  there ;  an  American  consul  and  myself  the  only  foreigners. 
We  sat  down  thirty-two.  The  principal  personages  were  Isnard,  Mu- 
raire,  Portalis>  Cambacdres,  Jubries,  (?)  Augustin  Moneron,  Vance,  Janet, 
&c.  Isnard  teas  very  noisy  and  drank  hard.  He  gave  us  an  acoouat 
of  his  hiding  during  Robespierre's  reign.  He  was  locked  up  four  months 
in  Dauphiny,  st  a  friend's  house,  lay  in  bed  all  day,  and  was  in  the 
garden  all  night.  He  laughed  much  at  Louis  XVIII.  offering  to  par- 
don the  Fegiddes,  which  he  said  was  an  unnatural  thing  for  him  to-do; 
and  he  said,  if  ever  the  French  people  took  it  into  their  heada  to  Koall 
Louis,  he  for  one  toould  slip  out  of  some  corner  of  the  realms  as  fhe 
king  stepped  into  the  other.'— 76.,  p.  20. 

Our 
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Our  readers  recollect  this  Isnard**  fairfaron  speech^  its  Pre- 
sident of  the  Convention,  to  the  seditious  petition  of  the  oonL< 
mane  of  Paris^  on  the  £5th  of  Maj^  1793^  '  that,  if  they  violatedt 
the  national  representation,  Paris  would  he  annihilated,  and  that 
posterity  would  seek  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  the  spot  where 
she  had  stood.'  *  This  speech  accelerated  the  ruin  of  his  party^. 
and  six  days  after,  the  bold  Isnard  basely  abdicated  bis  seat  at  the, 
mandate  of  the  populace  he  had  roused : — we  are  amused  to  see 
the  same  noisy  and  cowardly  character  showing  itself  evep  at  a 
dinner-table. 

*  Cambaceres  is  a  deep^  black,  silent  iawt^^  very  like.a  king's  judge  ;. 
Pertalis  a  pleasant^  una&cted  juriaconsuh.  Thei^  was  a  fine  sct-ouU 
It  being  the  day  when  Brottier^s  conspiracy  had  been  diacoyered,  that 
subject  afforded  conversation.' — vol.  ii.  p.  203. 

'  I  dined  yesterday  with  Perregaux,  whose  cordial  kindness  to  me  i^ 
am  apt  to  acknowledf^  in  every  letter,  and  met  there  Talleyrand,  ex- 
bishop  of  Autun,  lately  returned  from  America.  We  renewed  acquaint** 
ance  very  well.  He  is  a  very  pleasant  man,  thoueh  a  diabie  bciteus$ 
He  is  movihg  heaven  and  earth  to  get  employed  by  the  Directory.  We 
had  also  my  old  friend  St.  Foix,  Who  is  now  a  great  crony  of  Talley- 
rand V—/6.,  p.  194. 

*  1  have  been  dining  at  Perregaux's  with  St.  Poix,  Talieynmd,' 
Rcederet,  and  Beaumarchals ;  the  latter  is  quite  deaf,  bat  still  clever 
and  BpHghtl;f .  Yesterday  I  dined  at  Madame  Charles  de  Damas*,  with 
all  theLaborde  family,  and  spent  the  evening  with  Mladame  d'Houdetot^ 
once  the  wit  and  life  of  the  court,  and  connected  with  the  Marquis  de 
St.  Lambert,  author  of  "  Lcs  Saisons."  He  is  now  old  and  infirm,  but 
came  to  supper,  and  was  very  merry.  We  bad  also  the  Due  de  Rohan, 
Madame  de  Beauveau's  brother.  It  was  of  Madame  d^Hoiidetot  that 
Rousseau  was  enamoured.' — J6.,  p.  213,  i; 

These  are  interesting  names  to  any  one  acquainted  with  Firencb 
literature  and  society  under  the  old  regime^  but  the  following 
extract  will  be  more  so  to  the  generality  of  readers : — 

*  Dr.  Gem  was  imprisoned  four  months.  The  Doctor  is  eighty-two, 
and  very  stout.  He  was  a  violent  democrat,  but  I  fancy  his  prison,  'and 
the  strange  work  he- has  been  witness  to,  have  cooled  his' ardour  for  the 
ezftieHiea  of  liberty.  He  is  greatnincle  to  Mr.  Hui^isson,  and  a  vanfr 
good  physician.  His  nephew  was  bred  by  him  a  surgeon,  and  was  tbeii 
as  revolutionary  as  himself.  He.  was' made  seeretiiry  of  the  club  -des 
FeuiUansyt  «nd  when  Lord  Gower  [the  late  Pake  of  Sutherland — ou» 
ambaawdor  to  Paris  in  1790]  came  to  be  in  want  of  a  secretary,  this  yoong 
man  was  recommended  to  him,  as  being  the  son  of  a  Trentham  tetumt. 
This  brought  him  to  England,  and  his  devemess  and  knowledge  of 
French  recommended  him  toDundas,  who  probably  is  ignorant  of  that 
language.' — vol.  iL  pp.  158,  159. 


J  "•  1 


*  Qoarterly  Review,  vol.  liv.  p.  556. 
<  t  The  Club  of  Feuillaiis,  establisbed  by  Mixabeau,  in  the  baildiiig  of  the  «M  edn^ 
vent  of  that  name,  which  then  occupied  a  portion  of  the  Rue  Castiglione.*— Ed. 

We 
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We  hare  often  heard  Mr.  Hnskisson  reproached  witli  having 
heen  a  member  of  the  Club  of  the  Jacobins — ^bat  if  Mr.  Swin- 
burne be  correct,  and  that  it  was  to  the  Club  of  the  FeitUlant 
that  he  belonged,  it  would  be  quite  another  thii^ — ^for  thf 
Feuillant  Club  was  composed  of  constitutional  rojalists,  and  was 
instituted  (not  by  Mirabeau,  as  the  editor  absurdly  states,  but) 
to  oppose  the  growing  democracy  of  the  Jacobins.  We  doubt, 
however,  whether  Mr.  Huskisson  belonged  to  either  dub.  The 
Feuillans,  we  believe,  were  scarcely  formed  when  he  became 
attached  to  the  British  embassy,  and  we  think  we  have  heard 
him  deny  that  he  had  ever  belonged  to  the  Jacobins.  We  have, 
moreover,  now  before  us  an  official  list  of  the  Jacobin  Club  on 
the  £  1  St  December,  1 790,  signed  '  Mirabeau,  presidenl,*  in  which 
Mr.  Huskisson*s  name  does  not  appear — which  seems  to  ns  de- 
cisive of  the  question. 

Here  we  close  our  extracts ;  but  we  shall  bring  Mr.  Swin- 
burners  personal  history  to  its  conclusion.  He  returned  to 
England  from  his  fruitless  mission  in  the  winter  of  1797*  lu 
the  winter  of  1800  his  eldest  son  was  lost  in  the  Babet,  an  afflic- 
tion which  he  felt  deeply,  and  which  was  prolonged  and  aggra- 
vated by  the  doubt  which  for  some  months  hung  over  the  fate 
of  that  vessel.  In  Nov.  1801  he  accepted  the  place  of  Vendue- 
M  aster  at  Trinidad,  which  he  probably  owed  to  the  good  offices 
of  his  friend  Lord  Pel  ham.  Here,  after  a  few  months*  residence, 
he  wrote  (on  the  31st  of  March,  1803)  to  his  family  the  following 
account  of  his  situati(m  and  prospects : — 

*  My  house  at  St.  Juan's  is  almost  finished.  I  have  made  it  verj 
convenient,  and  it  would  hold  you  all  very  well^  if  you  liked  to  come; 
hut  I  have  not  here  des  objeis  mc^eurs  to  justify  the  expense  of  bringing 
you,  or  endangering  all  your  healths.  To  me,  Trinidad  is  a  delightful 
climate,  and  1  can  ride  in  its  sun  or  sit  on  its  waves  with  the  same  an- 
concem  that  I  did  near  dear  Istria  and  Capri; — ^but  that  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  so  for  others,' — vol.  ii.  p.  377. 
Next  day  he  died  ! 

We  cannot  on  the  whole  express  a  favourable  opinion  of  the 
book  which  has  been  thus  published  under  Mr.  Swinburne's  name, 
but  for  which  his  literary  character  cannot  be  held  responsible. 
He  himself  never  contemplated,  and  would,  as  it  appears,  have 
highly  disapproved,  such  a  publication ;  yet,  if  his  corresipomlence 
had  been  limited  to  one  half  its  present  bulk,  and  judiciooriy 
edited,  it  would  have  afforded — not  indeed  what  its  present  title 
promises,  but-*— a  collection  of  amusing,  though  slight  and  de« 
sultory,  sketches  of  men  and  manners  at  the  interesting  period 
which  divides  the  ancient  from  the  modern  regime  of  European 
society. 

Art' 
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Art.  VI. — 1.  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences  from  the 
Earliest  to  the  Present  Times,  By  the  Rev.  William  Whewell, 
M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
President  of  the  Geolc^cal  Society  of  London.  3  voU. 
8vo.    1837. 

2.  The  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences  founded  upon  their 
History,  By  the  Rev.  William  Whewell,  B.D.,  Fellow  erf 
Trinity  College,  and  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.    2  vols.  8vo.    London,  1840. 

TF  the  moral  and  intellectual  relations  of  Man  have  ever  been 
-^  justly  regarded  as  transcending  in  importance  all  other  subjects 
of  human  interest,  the  necessary  dependence  of  his  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities on  his  natural  faculties  must  render  it  impossible  to 
appreciate  or  define  the  one  without  entering  into  a  close  investi- 
gation and  analysis  of  the  other.  And  if,  in  the  course  of  this  in- 
quiry, it  appear,  by  reference  to  history  and  experience,  that 
there  exist  in  the  intellectual  constitution  of  our  species  spring* 
of  power  and  capacities  of  intelligence  which  have  been  but 
rarely  drawn  upon,  and  which  have  lain,  as  it  were,  torpid  and 
dormant  during  long  portions  of  history  and  among  vast  masses  of 
population^  it  will  become  not  less  our  interest  than  our  duty  to 
study  with  the  most  earnest  solicitude  the  conditions  under  which 
the  vigorous  development  and  worthy  employment  of  that  power 
and  those  capacities  can  subsist. 

That  man  is  a  speculative  as  well  as  a  sentient  being,  searching 
in  everything  for  connexion  and  harmony,  the  perception  of  which 
mixes  itself  with  his  choicest  pleasures,  is  what  we  need  not  to 
be  reminded  of.  To  call  up  their  images,  even  transiently,  in  his 
mind,  the  powers  of  his  imagination  and  fancy  are  continually 
tasked,  while  to  trace  them  through  the  realities  of  universal 
nature  constitutes  at  once  the  noblest  and  most  delightful,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  the  most  arduous  exercise  of  his  reason.  Chained, 
however,  to  the  ground  by  his  material  wants,  and  8r)licited  un- 
ceasingly by  his  passions,  which  tax  to  the  utmost  all  his  faculties 
for  their  gratification,  man  has  been  found  in  every  age  but  too 
ready  to  forget  this  lofty  privilege,  and,  degrading  reason  from  its 
highest  office,  to  employ  it,  now  as  the  laborious  drudge  of  hit 
appetites,  and  now  as  the  subservient  instrument  of  his  designs. 
The  experience  of  all  history  has  shown  that  the  gratification 
arising  from  the  exercise  of  the  purely  intellectual  faculties  is 
especially  apt  to  be  postponed  to  almost  every  other,  and  in  its 
higher  degrees  to  have  been  as  unduly  appreciated  by  the  many> 
as  it  has  been  rarely  enjoyed  by  the  few  who  are  susceptible  of 
them.     The  mass  of  mankind^  too  happy  in  a  respite  from  severe 
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toil  and  ])ilter  contention,  are  well  content  with  easy  pleasures 
which  cost  them  little  exertion  to  procure  and  none  to  eojoj. 
To  the  poor  and  overwrought,  a  mere  oblivion  of  care  and  pain ; 
to  the  rich  and  refined,  luxurious  ease  and  pleasing  objects 
and  emotions  presented  in  rapid  succession,  and  received  and  en- 
joyed without  effort — offer  a  paradise  beyond  which  their  wishes 
hardly  care  to  roam.  The  most  robust  and  vigorous  constitu- 
tions only,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  find  a  charm  in  the  ardour 
of  pursuit,  and  feel  that  inward  prompting  which  excites  them  to 
follow  out  great  or  distant  objects  in  defiance  of  difficulties.  Even 
these,  for  the  most  part,  require  the  stimulus  of  external  sympathy 
and  applause  to  cheer  them  on  their  career ;  and  great  indeed,  and 
nobly  self-dependent,  must  that  mind  be,  which,  unrepressed  by 
difficulty,  unbroken  by  labour,  and  unexdted  by  applause,  cm 
find  in  the  working  out  of  a  useful  purpose,  or  in  the  prosecatioB 
of  an  arduous  research,  attractions  which  will  lead  him  to  face, 
endure,  and  overcome  the  one,  and  to  dispense  with  or  despise 
the  other.  The  sympathies  of  mankind,  however,  have  mAj 
been  accorded  to  purely  intellectual  struggles.  M«n  seldom 
applaud  what  they  do  not  in  some  considerable  degree  oompre- 
hend.  The  deductions  of  reason  require  for  the  most  part  no 
small  contention  of  mind  to  be  understood  when  first  propounded, 
and  if  their  objects  lie  remote  from  vulgar  apprehension,  and  tiieir 
bearing  on  immediate  interests  be  but  slender,  the  probability  is 
equally  so  that  they  will  experience  any  other  reception  than 
neglect.  And  thus  it  has  happened  that,  in  so  many  cases,  the 
impulse  of  intellectual  activity,  even  when  given,  has  failed  of  pro- 
pagation. The  ball  has  not  been  caught  up  at  the  rebound  and 
urged  forward  by  emulous  hands.  The  march  of  progress,  in 
place  of  quickening  to  a  race,  has  halted  in  tardy  and  inter- 
mitted steps,  and  soon  ceased  altogether. 

The  consequence  of  these  and  similar  hinderances — 'Which  have 
operated  at  every  period  of  history,  and  in  every  state  of  humanity, 
against  the  effective  exercise  of  our  reason  in  its  pure  and  pioper 
field,  and  on  those  high  objects  with  which  it  has  been  fonnd 
competent  to  grapple — will  appear,  if  we  look  for  its  results  among 
the  more  ancient  monuments  of  human  thought  and  action.  -  As 
a  conquering,  contriving,  adorning,  and  imaginative  beii^,  tlie 
vestiges  left  by  man  are  innumerable  and  imperishable ;  bttt,  as  a 
reflective  and  reasoning  one,  how  few  do  we  find  which  will  bear 
examination,  and  justify  his  claim!  How  few  are  the  ' con- 
clusions drawn  from  the  combined  experience  and  thooght  of 
so  many  generations  which  are  worth  treasuring  as  trotfas  of 
extensive  application  and  utility  !  How  rarely  do  we  find  in  the 
writings  of  antiquity  or  of  the  middle  ages  any  general  jmd  4nr- 

viceable 
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viceablc  conclusion  respecting  things  that  be — any  philosophical 
deduction  from  experience  beyond  the  most  obvious  and  super- 
ficial on  the  one  hand,  or  the  most  vague^  loose,  and  infertile  on  the 
-other — any  result  fairly  reasoned  out,  or  any  intelligible  law  esta* 
blished  from  data  afforded  by  observation  of  phenomena ;  whether 
material^  having  reference  to  the  organization  of  the  system  around 
us,  or  psychological,  bearing  on  the  inward  nature  of  man ! 

But  from  the  epoch,  comparatively  so  recent,  when  Man  began 
to  consider  himself  not  merely  as  the  denizen,  but  as  the  inter- 
preter of  Nature,  and,  warmed  and  inspired  by  the  noble  prospects 
opening  on  him  from  this  exalted  point  of  view,  to  speculate  on 
her  laws,  less  in  the  spirit  of  an  interested  occupant  than  of  an 
admitted  and  privileged  spectator,  humbly  but  diligently  seeking 
•to  unravel  some  of  the  lowest  of  her  mysteries,  and  catch  thereby 
a  glimpse,  however  dim  and  distant,  of  the  designs  of  her  glorious 
Author — since  this  inspiring  note  has  been  sounded  in  our  ears, 
and  found  its  responsive  chord  in  innumerable  bosoms,  how  dif- 
ferent is  the  scene  which  has  opened  1  Instead  of  barren  and 
effete  generalities— of  vague  and  verbal  classifications — of  pro- 
positions promising  everything  to  the  ear,  but  performing  nothing 
to  the  sense — of  maxims  grounded  on  pure  assumption,  and 
argument  dogmatically  taking  its  stand  on  the  appeal  to  our 
irremediable  ignorance,  we  find  that  it  has  been  practicable 
for  human  faculties  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  truths  based  on  a 
foundation  co-extensive  with  the  universe,  yet  applicable  to  the 
closest  realities.  And  while  thus  exercising  our  faculties  in 
these  their  primary  essays  within  the  narrower  and  safer  circuit 
of  material  laws,  (which  yet,  opening  out  in  vista  after  vista, 
seem  to  lead  onwards  to  the  point  where  the  material  blends 
with,  and  is  lost  in,  the  spiritual  and  intellectual,)  may  we  not 
look  forward  with  no  presumptuous  hope  to  the  attainment  of 
a  position  from  which — with  an  eye  schooled  and  disciplined 
by  such  experience,  and  with  a  mind  thoroughly  familiarized 
with  the  characters  of  truth  as  it  presents  itself  to  us  in  these 
passionless  researches — ^we  may  follow  out  its  traces  and  recognize 
Its  features  through  the  mist  of  interest  or  in  the  storm  of  emotion, 
when  engaged  in  those  far  more  difficult  subjects  of  inquiry 
which  the  social  and  intellectual  world  afford?  It  is  a  hope  long 
deferred  and  often  damped,  but  never  utterly  extinguished; 
springing  afresh  in  youthful  and  ardent  bosoms  in  perpetual 
aspiration;  and  which  finally  to  dismiss  would  be  to  deprive 
philosophy  of  its  most  sacred  object,  and  of  its  only  abiding 
•charm. 

With  the  indulgence  of  such  hopes,  and  with  the  steadily  in- 
creasing conviction  of  the  possibility  of  their  ultimate  realization, 
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which  every  fresh  adraace  ia  science  af&Mrds^  arises^ «  necessity  of 
occa&kmallyy  and  iodee^l  frequently,  passing  in  review  both  the 
assemblage  of  the  results  obtained,  and  the  mode  in  which  ibey 
have  been  obtained  ;  with  a  view  not  only  to  the  duly  estimating 
the  real  value  of  our  actual  acquirements,  and  the  directioa  in 
which  further  progress  appears  most  immediately  practicable^  but 
to  the  deducing  from  our  experience  of  the  progress  already  made, 
maxims  and  principles  available  in  our ,  future  .career.     Science 
itself  thus  comes  to  be  considered  as  an  object  not  simply  of  phi« 
losophical  interest^  but  of  inductive  inquiry.      If  we  caiaaot  suc- 
ceed in  laying  down  rules  which  shall  conduct  us  infallibly  to  the 
discovery  of  unknown  truths,  we  may  at  least  expect  to  ascertsio, 
by  thus  passing  in  review  the  history  of  science^  what  have  been 
the  stages  and  conditions  of  society  in  which  its  greatest  acquisi-* 
tions  have  been  made ;  what  symptoms  have  been  their  usual  pre* 
cursors;  what  tendencies  have  arrested  them  in  their  development; 
what  is  that  attitude  of  mind  which  afifords  the  moat  favourable 
(condition  for  the  occurrence  of  discovery  to  individuals,  and  that 
state  of  public  feeling  and  general  occupation  and  int<srest  whiph 
qontr'djutes  to  make  one  age  orone  nation  nmre  distinguished  than 
another  for  their  magnitude  and  frequency.      Grave  questions 
these,  since^  as  we  have  already  remarked,  there  are  duties  aad 
responsibiUties,  individual  and  social,  attached  to  their  discussion. 
But  not  only  has  the  philosophy  of  science  this  practical  object-r- 
it  has  its  speculations  as  well  as  its  applications^  its  thepriesas  w<eU 
as  its  maxims,  which  constitute  it  a  phiUsophy ;  and  .tbese«  it 
must  be  confessed,  lie  among  very  thorny,  difiicult^and  abstruse 
considerations,  which  is  no  wonder,  seeing,  that  it  is  occupied 'Tfith 
the  grounds  of  human  belief^  the  reality  of  human  kpowl^dger 
nay,  the  very  natqre  of  truth  itself,  and  the  competeiicy  of.  the 
human  faculties  to  its  perception ;.  all  subjects  of  the  utmost  eb* 
scvirity,  and  which  .  involve  us,  at  its  very  outset,  in  the  jnost  in^ 
tripate  and  puzzling .  discussions  of  metaphysics.      What  is  the 
nature  of  general  and  of  universal  propositions?  ,  Are  all  true  .uni- 
versal propositions  nece^Miry  truths,  or  is  any.  truth,  or  all  trttth> 
necessary  ?    What  is  the  act,  or  series  of  acts,  of  the  mind  jiacpn<- 
structing  general  propositions — and  when  .constructed,  in  what 
umnner  do  we  rest  in  them  as  expressive  of  truth  ?     Is  it  ^that  we 
simply  adipit  them  as  results  of  experience,  until  habitual  acqui- 
escence ^nd  unbroken   verification  render  diss^t  fir^diffiaillr 
next  i|»practic4ble,.and  Gnally,  incoiKeivable  ?  Q^r.dp  we  recpgouo^ 
in  them,  but  the  echo  of  a  voice  .within  our  Q^nbpsoz^Sy.^hi^l^fQr 
tJ^e. first  tiine  we  have  learned  to  interpret,.  ^nd.iyhqs^.^uUKUUii^f^ 
Vvents  we.^pqeiv^  s^  Revelations?     In  other  ;1?VW^»  ^J?^^eJt^J# 
an4 ,  .iyl^»t,  porti,oa , .pf  oyuc.  knowledge  b^ ,  im^ajl^.^i^  ,ff jif^hEr  -jthp 
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ivh6li^4fe'&  taferecoHectkm  of  detl motions  from  ttperiehce-^'iyrf- 
tematized  hy  the  tict  of  the  mitid/ coAtiiiuall j  rctfewmg  and  &f- 
rangingitS  acquisitions,  and  monlding  them  into  fenns  of  its  own^ 
whether  metely  adapted  fot  ready  use  and  recollection,  or  id 
essential  to  their  recognition  as  parts  of  a  whole,  or  as  subject- 
matter  for  high  and  abstract  meditation.  Do  We  apply  to  the  ob- 
jects  of  our  reasoning,  ideas  of  which  we  hav^  a  perception,  and 
propositions  of  which  we  have  a  conviction  antecedent  to  experi- 
ence—  (and  which  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  impressed  on  oui^ 
intellectual  nature  by  the  Author  of  our  being) — linking  them  to- 
gether by  their  appropriateness  to  form  stibjects  of  these  innate 
propositions  in  the  way  of  special  application,  and  by  the  con- 
formity of  the  perceptions  connected  with  them  to  these  innat^ 
fundamental  ideas  ?  Or  do  we  simply  distribute  all  the^henomena 
of  the  world  around  us,  and  of  our  own  minds,  into  groups,  ac* 
cording  to  the  analogies  of  the  impressions  tbey  make  on  our  per- 
ceptive faculties,  whether  bodily  or  mental — (the  perception  of 
such  ana](^es  being  itself  one  of  the  primordial  faculties  of  our 
minds  ;) — and  do  we  then,  by  a  peculiar  and  irresistible  imjmlse 
of  our  intellectual  nature,  which  we  term  generalization,  attribute 
to  all  the  members  of  such  group — not  only  those  with  which  w^ 
bare  become  familiar,  but  also  all  those  which  we  do  or  can  con- 
ceive in  our  minds  as  appertaining  to  it — the  same  attributes,  pro- 
perties, and  relations,  according  to  their  special  natures,  which  we 
have  obserA'ed  to  belong  to  any  one  of  them,  and  especially  that 
which  has  served  as  the  ground  of  analogy  and  the  motive  for  s6 
connecting  them  ? 

These  at  first  sight  appear  widely  different,  and  indeied  almost 
diametrically  opposite  views  of  the  Philosophy  of  Knowledge;  and 
we  are  thus,  at  the  ver}'  outset  of  the  subject,  presented  with  two 
Sdiools  of  such  Philosophy — that  which  f  efers  all  otrr  knowledge 
to  experience,  resen'ing  to  the  mind  only  a  high  degree  of  ac- 
tivity and  excursiveness  in  collecting,  grouping,  and  systematizing 
its  suggestions — and  that  which  assumes  the  presence  of  inn rrfe 
contepiimis  and  truths  antecedent  to  experience,  intertWmed  ahd 
ingrained  in  the  very  staple  and  essence  of  our  intellectual  being'; 
and  commanding,  as  >vith  a  divine  voice,  universal  ass^t  as  soon 
as-  understood.  The  author  of  the  very  striking," profound,  and  vti 
many  important  respects,  original  works  of  which  we  have  under- 
taken to  give  some  account,  belongs  to  the  lattet  of  these  Schools; 
and,  indeed,  appears  disposed  to  press  its  doctrines  and  assump- 
tions ta  a  very  for  greater  fejct^nt,  and  to  place  them  in  an  infinitelj^ 
boMer  prominence,  than  wb  have  been  at  all  dware' bf  having  be^ 
before  done,  except  perhapi  in  the  writing^  of  «ome  of  the 
latter  G^tmati  metajyhj-sicians.     We'  conf^s  in  ounrelres  a  leaning, 
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though  we  trust  not  a  bigoted  one,  to  the  other  side.  And  this  it 
is  as  well  to  notice  at  the  outset,  as  it  will  occasionally  tend  to  place 
us  involuntarily  in  the  apparent  position  of  objectors  to  the  form  in 
which  the  matter  of  these  works  is  propounded  and  treated ;  while 
yet  we  are  impressed  with  a  most  hearty  conviction  of  their  sub- 
stantive value  and  importance,  and  a  most  genuine  admiration  of 
the  extraordinary  talent  and  boundless  command  of  resources  dis- 
played in  their  conduct.  And  after  all,  it  seems  far  from  certain 
that  this  opposition  of  views  is  anything  more  than  apparent ;  for 
among  the  infinite  analogies  which  may  exist  among  natuni 
things,  it  may  very  well  be  admitted  that  those  only  are  designed, 
in  the  original  constitution  of  our  minds^  to  strike  us  with  per- 
manent force,  to  embody  around  them  the  greatest  masses  of 
thought  and  interest,  to  become  elaborated  into  general  pTO|X)si- 
tions,  and  finally  to  work  their  way  to  universal  reception, 
and  attain  to  all  the  recognizable  characters  of  truth,  which  are 
really  dependent  on  the  intimate  nature  of  things  as  that  nature  is 
known  to  their  Creator,  and  which  have  relation  to  their  essential 
qualities  and  conditions  as  impressed  on  them  by  Him  ;  so  that 
the  power  bestowed  on  the  mind  of  seizing  on  those  primordial 
analogies,  and  its  impulse  to  generalize  the  propositions  which 
their  consideration  suggests,  on  the  one  view  of  the  subject — are 
equivalent  to  its  endowment  with  a  direct  recognition  of  funda- 
mental ideas  and  relations  not  derived  from  experience,  and  the 
evolution  from  those  ideas  of  necessary  truths  equally  independent 
of  experience,  in  the  other.  And,  perhaps,  with  this  esplanation 
both  parties  ought  to  rest  content — satisfied  that,  on  either  view  of 
the  subject,  the  mind  of  man  is  represented  as  in  harmony  with 
universal  nature  ;  that  we  are  consequently  capable  of  attaining  to 
real  knowledge  ;  and  that  the  design  and  intelligence  whiidi  we 
trace  throughout  creation  is  no  visionary  conception,  but  a  truth 
as  certain  as  the  existence  of  that  creation  itself. 

We  must,  however,  proceed  to  our  analysis  of  the  works  before 
us,  which,  though  separated  by  a  considerable  interval  in  the 
times  of  their  publication,  stand  nc>'ertheless  to  each  other  so 
essentially  in  the  relation  of  parts  of  one  continuous  whole,  that 
they  cannot  be  rightly  appreciated  otherwise  than  in  connexion — 
the  first  of  them,  or  the  '  History,*  being  so  oonstmcted,  while 
passing  in  chronological  renew  the  several  steps  of  progress  in 
each  department  of  physical  sciehce,  as  to  bring  forward  in  espe- 
cial salience  those  features  and  epochs  of  scientific  diseovety  in 
which  general  principles  have  been  contained  and  compiehensiTe 
views  elicited,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lay  bare  the  woridngs  not 
only  of  the  inventor's  mind,  but  of  that  of  his  age.  From  sudi  a 
review  the  '  Philosophy*  of  the  subject  is  not  simply  teft  to'  be 
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collecled — it  is  pointedly  led  up  to ;  and  it  is  by  their  combination 
that  we  can  alone  expect  to  have  at  length  presented  to  us^  in  the 
Philosophy  of  Inductive  Science,  what  Horace  has  so  clearly  and 
happily  indicated  as  the  one  great  desideratum  in  that  of  Life  and 
Morals — 

*  Respicere  exemplar  vitae  morumque  jubebo 
Doctum  imitatorem,  et  vekas  hinc  duce&b  causas.' 

A  work  which  professes  to  present  a  history,  so  philosophically 
arranged,  of  Physical  Discovery  in  all  its  departments,  and  after- 
wards— (passing  that  history  in  review — examining  it  in  its  various 
lights— comparing  its  parts  with  each  other,  and  from  each  de- 
riving its  appropriate  lesson) — to  deduce  therefrom  a  body  of 
philosophy  based  on  legitimate  inductions — to  trace  out  the 
nature  and  sequence  of  the  intellectual  processes  which  have  led 
and  must  continue  to  lead  to  discovery — and  not  only  to  do  this  in 
a  general  way,  but  to  show  by  reference  to  the  history  of  each 
science  that  these  processes  have  actually  been  followed  out  in 
its  particular  case,  and  to  point  out  in  what  special  mode  the 
application  has  been  made:— and  all  this  with  the  professed' 
ulterior  object  of  deducing  from  the  greatest  body  of  assured  and 
dispassionate  truths  which  the  world  has  yet  seen  collected, 
guides  and  rules,  hints  and  warnings,  to  aid  us  in  our  future  re- 
searches after  truth  in  more  mixed  and  agitating  inquiries; — a 
work  conducted  on  such  a  plan,  and  having  such  objects,  if  in  any 
way  answering  to  its  design,  must  deserve  to  be  considered,  and 
must  take  its  rank  accordingly,  among  the  most  important  contri- 
butions which  have  ever  been  made  to  the  philosophy  of  mind: 
nor  can  it  fail  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  the  future  pro- 
gress of  knowledge  itself  in  all  its  branches. 

Mr.  WheweU  appears  on  all  occasions  to  be  fully  alive  to  the 
extent  of  these  pretensions,  and  the  consequent  importance  and 
dignity  of  his  task.  There  is,  however,  no  arrogance  in  the  tone 
in  which  they  are  put  forward — and,  so  far  as  we  can  perceive, 
no  partiality  in  the  bias,  and  assuredly  no  levity  in  the  temper,  of 
his  decisions  on  the  many  delicate  and  difficult  points  on  which, 
as  an  historian  and  a  philosopher^  he  has  to  pass  judgment — 
not  merely  as  to  simple  personal  questions  of  priority^  but  as  to 
the  substantial  merits  and  value  of  inductions  and  discoveries 
themselves.  His  own  words,  in  which  he  states  his  views  and 
feelings  on  these  essential  points,  deserve  to  be  cited  in.  illustration 
of  the  spirit  in  which  he  writes : — 

-  ^  It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  the  writer  of  such  a  history  imposes 
upon  himself  a  task  of  no  ordinary  difficulty  and  delicacy ;  since  it  is 
rieeessary  lor  him  to  pronounce  a  judgment  upon  the  characters  and 
Bchieronents  of  all  Ihe  great  physical  philosophers  t)f  ail  ages  and  in  all 

sciences^ 
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scuencea.  .But  the  asBumptionof  this  jfudickd  function  is  te^ioevitabW 
involved  in  the  functionB  of  the  biBtorian  (whatever  be  hit  ful^ect)  tbit 
he  cteinet  justly  be  deemed  pcesutaptuout  en  that  accoont*  « •  .  Aid 
if  I  mayipeak  my  ow&  gconnds  of  trust  and  encouragesient  in  tex- 
turing Oft  such  a  task,  I  knew  that  ray  life  had  been  prhidpilly  ipeit 
in  those  studies  which  were  most  re(|uistte  to  enable  me  to  underttand 
what  had  been  done;  and  I  had  been  in  habits  of  interooane  with 
several  of  the  most  eminent  n^en  of  science  in  put  time,  both  in  onr  pwo 
and  other' countries.  Having  then  lived  with  some  of  the  great  intcDecti, 
both  of  the  past  and  present,  I  had  found  myitelf  capable  of  rejoicing  m 
their  beauties,  of  admiring  their  endowments,  and,  I  trusted  also,  of  under' 
standing  ^heir  discoveries  and  views,  their  hopes  and  aims. ,  I  did  apt 
therefore  turn  aside  from  the  responsibility  which  the  character  of  the 
historian  of  science  imposed  upon  me.  I  have  not  even  shrunk  from  it 
when  it  led  me  into  the  circle  of  those  who  are  now  alive  and  amoaf 
whom  we  live.  ,  .  I  trusted,  moreover,  that  my  study  of  the  phils^ 
sophers  of  former  times  had  enabled  me  to  appreciate  the  discoteriei  sf 
the  present,  and  that  I  should  be  able  to  speak  of  persons  now  ilift 
with  the  same  impartiality  and  in  the  same  spirit  as  if  thev  «ne 
already  numbered  with  the  great  men  of  the  past.  «  •  ..  With  tO 
these  grounds  of  hope,  ,i4  is  still .  impossible  not  to  see  that  aucb  si 
undertaking  is  in  no  small  degree  arduous,  and  its  ev^U  obsciut.'-^ 
Pref,  HisL  vol,  i. 

*  I  rejoice  on  many  accounts  toirnd  myself  arrivmgst  the  termmstioa 
of  the  task  which  I  have  attempted.  One  reason  why  I  tan  ghd  to  ckse 
my  history  is,  that  in  it  I  have  been  compelled  to  speak  as  a  judge  n- 
specting  eminent  philosophers  whom  I  reverence  as  my  tearliers  in  those 
very  sciences  on  which  I  have  had  to  pronounce,  if  indeed  the  appeOttiog 
of  pupil  be  not  too  presumpttioas :  but  I  doubt  not  that  such  men  ire  si 
full  of  candour  ana  tolerance  as  they  are  of  knowledge  and  thosgbi; 
and  if  they  deem,  as  I  did,  that  such  a  history'of  science  ought  to  he 
attempted,  they  will  know  that  itwssnot  only  the  historian's  privilege— 
but  his  duty-^to  estimate  the  import  and  amount  of  the  advances  which 
he  had  to  narrate :  and  if  the^  judge,  as  I  trust  they  will,  that  the  at- 
tempt has  been  made  with  full  integrity  of  intention  and  no  want  of 
labour,  they  will  look  upon  the  inevitable  imperfections  in  the  eiectttioff 
of  my  work  with  indulgence  and  hope.  There  is  another  soirrce  of  tstit* 
faction  in  arriving  at  this  point  of  my  labouni.  If  after  oar  long 
wandering  through  the  regiuns  of  physical  science  we  were  left,  with 
minds  unsatisfied  and  unraised,  to  ask  *' Whether  this  be  all?**  ear 
employment  might  well  be  deeo^ed  weary  aud  idle.  If  it  appeared  that 
all  the  vast  labour  and  intense  thought  which  had  passed  under  sor 
review  had  produced  nothing  but  ,a  barren  .knowledge,  of  the  extcrntl. 
world  or  a  few  arts .  ministering  merely  to  our 'gratiiScalion ;  or  if  it 
seemed  that  the  methods  of  arriving  at  trutli,  so  successfully  applied  to 
these  cases,  aid  us  hot  when  lie  Come  to  the  higher  aims  and  prospecU 
of  qnr  bcTng;— this  history  might  well  be  estimated  as  no  less  laeltf- 
choiy  and  unprofitable  than  those  which  harrate  the  wars  of  States  tA 
the  wilea  %)f  <stateMtoeul'  But  such' is 'not' tlie'  imj^e^aioa  wbidb  «■>* 
•  .1.1  lurrcT 


fiurveifh€»  tended  to  prodiMtt.    At-rariMs  pdintstiie  retfearoles  whidli' 
we  have  fbllowed  have  oflRsred  to  lead  tit  IroRi  nuittar  to  mind^  ' 
from  the  external  to  the  internal  world;  and  it  was  not  because  the 
thread  of  investigation  tnapped  in  our  handvy  hut  rather  becau^  ivi  - 
were  resolved  to  confine  ourselves  for  the  present- to  the  tnaterial'  ' 
sciences,  thut  we  did  not  proceed  onwards  to  sulijecte  of  a- closet  inter^st^* ' ' 
— //if^ory,  vol.  iii.  p.  62:  '        '  .  :i' 

TiiU  IS  excellent;  but  in  itlustratipn  of  t^ip  gen^j-al  sjjiril  i^' ^^^ 
which  the  Vsoxk  13.  writtcp,  we  musf  jpt  cite  ?i . fe,w.  i^ior^  sea% 
tenccs : —        ..../..  ....."..     ..,,. .  .  ,'.  '        .  ......  ..,  .^. 

*  Bacoh's  purpose  was  that  hts  New  Orgsfn  should  pH>dui:^ii!)iitenal-' 
as  well  as  int^Uettual  profit^-^works  as  well  as  knowledge.     That  the' 
study  of  the  ordet  of  nature  do^s  add  to  mail's  powef,  the  hisrtbi^y  of  the."  '■■ 
rcienees  since  Bacon  has  abundatitly  ihowil;  "but  though  this  hop^  of' 
derivative  advantages  may  stimulate  out  exertions,  it  cannot  goverii  aiir  ■'' 
methods  of  seeking  knowledge  without  l^aditag  lis  away  fh>th  the  most  " 
general  and  genuine  forms  of  knowledge.    Ttie  knowledge  of  nafurc  ' 
must  be  studied  in  itself,  and  for  its  owii  sake,  before  weatletttj>t  td  learii'  '' 
what  external  rewards  it  will  brhigu*.     I  liave  ti6t  theref^rie  fiimed  at-  ' 
imitating- Bacon  iti  those  parts  f>f  hi#  work  in  #hich  he'cohtttwpfatli*''  ' 
the  increase  bf  man's  domhiionovet  nature  aslhenisrin  object  of  Natufftl'-' 
Philosophy;  being  fully  persuaded  that,  if  Bacon  himself  had  had\irl^"'' 
folded -before  him ^e  great  theoriea  wfakh  have  been  eataUished- sinie' 
his  time,  he  would  have  acquiesced  in  their  oontemplatiou,  and -would  ' 
readily  have  proclaimed  the  real  reason  fur  aiiaing  atthe  knowledge  oh'iv: 
such  truths  to  be, — ^that  they  are  i^tie.^^-'iVieitt^/iy  of  ihe  /nd^Sci^*:^ 
Pref.  2iii.  .-:i'r- 

*  As  we  have  already  said,  knowledge  is  ^ewec,  but  iits  interest  foma '  •* 
in  the  present  work  is-^notthat  it  is  power,  but  that  it  is  knowledge.^ 
— PAi/(wo/>/*y,  vol.  ii.  p.  576.  *    ■ . .  . 

TbU  is  a  chord  which  W€i  rejoice  to  hear,  sduncleiil:  Sciieppe  feffs.,.  - 
scattered  her  material  benefits  1^0  la^sbl/  wl^r|?yer  she  {las^  beeQ  ■: 
in  presence,  tbat  no  small  nun^lier  pf.  b^r  {ullpwe^s — mid  all  tbci..  ,: 
inuItitQdQT*-bave;left  off  gazing  on ttU€^rc;spliaJ3^1eiicy  of  her  eoykfkrr  i' 
tenaiH?oin  their  ^;ager,  scramble  for  bQr<:gifta^ijJ?coni  -those  who*  ':■ 
freauetit  lier  caurta  with  such  views  date  veils  her  -brighlneas  BJnA'-ff^ 
withdraws  her  spirit^  leaving  tb«n  to  grovel^^poring  lik»  Mamimtli 
on  the  golden  pavements  fif  her  mansion;  wbil<e^  ih^ittt^tii3t!i&''- 
deaf  to  its  eeleMial  hattAoiiies/ arid  their  riostrila  ^doiedi  tbitji'^'^' 


soesja  cpnrs?  not  ji Jittl^  npyql,  aKi4.,yjrbigU  g»\;^i^  .^  p;\ct^rej^u.e.Q5 , ,: 
Ts^ihfiiiiiJfic;ji^ki^j^^^^  ,;wrJWe.it,-^?^ps,the  ffpuj^efnX^  ) , 

adv}||fl|tag;^,.9f  qo^^^^tu^,  ialt^^ion,,  pfl  ^tl^^ii^a^  Mnpf Jrfcant  aiMi . d  ; 
chaf^t^jfftH:/^PQipl^..,:T44^sfi^.!to^  wfeiobiJUft  attA«b»i/<tJi0  jepitbet^M* 

7';v-iiift  *  Induciive 
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*  Inductive  Epochs/  or  those  'in  which  theinductiye  process  bj 
which  science  is  formed  has  been  exercised  in  a  more  enei]g^etic 
Bnd  powerful  manner/  are  each,  in  his  mode  of  presenting  the 
subjects^  considered  as  led  up  to^  and  ushered  in  bjr,  a  preludet 
during  which  '  the  ideas  and  facts  on  which  thej  turned  were 
called  into  action  ;  were  gradually  evolved  into  clearness  and  con- 
nexion, permanency  and  certainty ;  till  at  last  the  Discovery  which 
marks  the  Epoch  seized  and  fixed  for  ever  the  truth  which  had 
till  then  been  obscurely  and  doubtfully  disceriied/ 

*  And  again,  when  this  step  has  been  made  by  the  principal  dis- 
coverers, there  may  generally  be  observed  another  period,  which  we  may 
call  the  sequel  of  the  epoch,  during  which  the  discovery  has  acquired  a 
more  perfect  certainty  and  a  more  complete  development  among  the 
leaders  of  the  advance ;  has  been  diffused  to  the  wider  throng  of  the 
secondary  cultivators  of  such  knowledge  and  traced  to  its  distant  con- 
sequences. This  is  a  work,  always  of  time  and  labour,  often  of  difficulty 
and  conflict.' 

Every  such  Epoch  in  short  we  may  look  upon  as  the  hunger, 
the  meal^  and  the  digestion  of  one  intellectual  day ;  or.  If  we  prefer 
a  less  ignoble  simile,  the  muster,  the  victory^  and  the  porsoit  of 
each  decisive  intellectual  struggle ;  though,  perhaps^  our  aiiSiior*s 
idea  of  the  sequel  may  be  better  illustrated  by  the  oocupatioa 
and  settling  of  the  country  under  the  dominion  of  the  oonqueron, 
quelling  the  insurrectionary  movements  of  igrKNranoe  and  preju- 
dice under  the  new  regime,  and  partitioning  out  the  land  in 
provinces  and  domains. 

.  In  presenting  Scientific  History  under  this  form,  Mr.  Whewell 
has  been  led  almost  unavoidably  to  assign  to  each  of  the  most 
active  Inductive  Epochs  its  hero,  on  whom  all  the  strong  lights  of 
his  pictures  are  thrown — ^its  Protagonist,  on  whom  the  highest  in- 
terest of  the  drama  is  concentered.  Thus  we  have  the  inductive 
epochs  of  Hipparchus  and  of  Copernicus  in  formal,  and  of 
Newton  in  physical  astronomy — of  Galileo  in  mechanics^— of 
Young  and  Fresnel  in  photology — that  of  Stahl,  of  Lavoisier,  and 
of  Davy  and  Faraday  in  chemistry,  &c»  It  may  perhaps  be  ob- 
jected to  this  course^  that  it  can  hardly  be  pursued  without  throw- 
ing into  comparative  shade,  and  so  far  lightly  treating,  characten 
of  great  eminence,  to  whom  Science  is  deeply  indebted,  who  have 
cither  pioneered  the  way  before,  or  beaten  it  after  the  passage  of 
those  triumphal  cars  in  which  the  more  fortunate  leaders  receive 
our  homage.  Provided  the  selection,  however,  be  duly  nuMle, 
tad  merit  be  always  accorded  in  other  cases  where  merit  is  really 
duey  we  see  no  injustice  in  this.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  History  of  Science  is  the  History  of  the  Mind-*-of  ihat  which 
is  most  essentially  and  emphatically  personal.     The  Ihoughts  of 

a  philosopher. 
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a  philosopher,  and  his  incursions  into  the  realm  of  unexplored 
truth,  are  far  more  strictly  his  personal  exploits  than  the  victories 
of  the  general  or  the  combinations  of  the  statesman.  Every  step 
in  the  higher  theories  has  been  ah  achievement  in  which  the 
spolia  opima  have  fallen  to  the  leader*s  prowess,  and  in  falling 
have  decided  the  day,  however  the  masses  may  have  then  rushea 
in  and  secured  the  conquest.  It  is  too  much  the  present  fashioQ 
to  ascribe  all  progress — at  least  all  modem  progress — in  inductive 
science,  and  indeed  in  every  department  of  human  thought  and 
action,  to  ^  the  Age,'  as  if  there  were  some  magic  in  the  word,  and 
as  if  by  its  use  it  were  possible  to  elude  or  abate  down  the 
acknowledgment  of  individual  pre*eminenee.  True  it  is  that  in 
the  collection  of  facts,  and  in  those  subordinate  inductions  by 
which  classes  are  established  and  laws  evolved — in  all  that  is"  th^ 
province  of  mere  experiment  and  observation,  and  in  much  that 
conduces  to  their  right  understanding — the  great  command  of 
means  and  leisure  enjoyed  by  multitudes  of  clever  men,  and  the 
spirit  of  open-eyed  inquiry  which  pervades  all  the  educated  part 
of  society,  will  do,  and  is  doing,  much  to  facilitate  those  last  steps 
of  the  inductive  processes  which  terminate  in  established  theories* 
But  no  merely  clever  man  ever  struck  out  a  great  theory,  and  it 
remains  no  less  true  that  these  steps  are  in  all  cases  gigantic 
strides,  in  which  a  gulf  is  passed,  a  barrier  overleaped ;  and  that, 
from  the  advance  so  gained,  all  precursory  knowledge  suddenly 
assumes  an  aspect  of  novelty,  and  may  be  said  almost  to  have 
been  at  that  moment  entirely  rediscovered,  so  effectually  is  it 
summed  up  in  its  new  form  of  enunciation.  Nor  is  it  less  certain 
that  this  final  and  consummating  step  is,  in  all  cases,  an  impossibi- 
lity to  any  mind  but  one  which  grasps  and  controls  the  sum  of 
what  is  known,  with  a  force  capable  of  crushing  it  into  conden- 
sation, and  moulding  it  into  a  form  congruous  with  yet  more 
general  harmonies.  And — what  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view 
is  of  chief  importance — these,  to  use  the  langfuage  of  Bacon,  are 
the  '  glaring  instances'  {instantitc  ostenshai)  in  which  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  inventive  faculty  stand  out  in  their  strongest  and 
most  eminent  form,  and  whose  study  promises  to  lead  by  ^e 
nearest  induction  to  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  conditions  of 
this  faculty.  It  is  precisely  these  isteps  which  it  is  of  most  im« 
pottance  to  contemplate,  both  as  the  most  difficult  in  themselves 
and  as  leading  to  th<e  widest  consequences.  The  following- very 
striking  passages  from  Mr.  Whewell  s  Reflections  on  the  Epoch 
of  Newton,  and  the  doctrine  of  Universal  Gravitation,  will  pat 
our  readefs*  in  possession  6f  his  views  on  this  subject,  which 
appear  to  ns  to  have  both  truth  and  originality  r^^ 

*"  Sbch  then  ii  the  great  Newtotiian  doctrine  of  UnTi^rtial'Grsyitation, 

and 


ftMbisuok its  liiftorT^  ^-  •>  '.  *«<  t  ^Aqy  ioaeiof<h^iiv«  8tep»'Hlt«KWiik^ 
vitr  hare  aqpariUicd'  die  dodoinc  would  of  ila^ •  have^een-tontidered  «b 
i^nfXfftant,  riMivi^nce  i , ,  wouJ4 :  bay^ .  ponfjomod  distiiictioa  ^ool-  ihe  pcnoo 
wWiO»4^  it-nud  the  ^iif*e  to  T»^icf>.it  Wopged^  -All  cWfive^ileps.nade 
at  once  formed  not  a  leap,  but^  ^  flighf— not  aft  in?jpi:Qvement  merely,  }^ 
a  metamorphosis — not  an  epoch,  but  a  termination.  •  •  •  The  rc- 
quii^ite  conditioDs  for  such  a  discovery  in  the  ooind  of  ita  author  wcie,  in 
Uiis  as.in  other  cases,  the  idea,  au4.its  coiapfunsaa  with  fapts;  the  con- 
cept ion  of  the  law,  and  the  moulding  this  conception  in  such  a  fcrm  n 
to  correspond  with  known  realities,  r  >•  »  In  th^ajnoere  ^»mceplioQ4tf 
universal  gravitation  Newton  must  .have  gope  farbeyoihd.  hta  con/tempo* 
raries  both  in  generality  and  di^inctAess;  aud.in  the  laveptivenessrMd 
s^acity  witb  which  he  traced,  the  consequences  of  this  conception  Ju* 
i^ass  as  we  have  shown,  wiihout^  a :  rivals  and  almost  without «  aecood. 

•  •  V  •  It  is  not  easy  to  anatomize  j^he  constitution  and  the  open* 
tjons  of  the  mind  which  .maV^s  such  an  advance  in  knowledge.  Yet  ve 
inay  observe  thi^t  there  mu^  e^st  in  it,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  ele- 
ments whi<;h  compose  the  mathematical  talent.  It  must  possess  dis- 
tinctness of  intuition,  tenacity,  and  facility^  in  tracing  logical  oomiesioa, 
fertility  of  inveption,  and  a. strong  tendency  to  genexalizatiofiu  -  «  « 
i<^ewt(>n's  inventive  power  appears  in  the  nu^iber  and  variety  of  i]ie 
mathematical  artifices  and  combination^vwhich  he  devised,  «od  of  vhich 
Ills  boo)cs  are  full.  If  we  conceive  the  operation  of  the  inirentive  teulty 
in  the  only  way  in  which  ^t  appears  possible  to  conceive  itr-rthat  while 
some  hidden  source  supplies  a  rapid  stream  of  possible  suggestions,  the 
mind  is  sOa.  the  watch  to  seize  and  detain  any  one  of  these ivhioh  will 
quit  the  case  in.  hand,  aUowing.  the  restto  pakfe  hy^and  be  :(brgottcn^ 
we.sli^U  f ^e  vlyit  f^raordinpiry  fertility  of  miiyi  is  in^plied  by  so  maty 
s\Lpceasfiil  effort :  what  a^ :  iixnufp^^able  host  of  .th<H)gl49;  mus^  J^r^ 
been  produced  to  .sujiply  so  many  ^bat  ^cwrv^d  to  be  s.e)^^ed^  ^"^ 
since  tHe  selection  is  performed  pj^  tracing  the  consequences  pi  qich 
suggestion,  so  as  to  compare  them  witli  tlie  requisite  ponditi^ns,  we  see 
aT^o  Wh'dt  rapidity  ai)d '  certainty  in  di^awing  conclusions  the  mind  must 
^tHk'tet  ^talent,  knd  What  watthfulheiis  and ^atl^nce '^  a  habit/— 


.  A.  ■         ..  ./.         ■  '  ■    •      ,'■..»«:.'.: 


The  personal  character  of  Newton,  and  the  painful  intekrdof 
suBpetisionr  iti  which  at' one  period  his  mental '  facultieit  a);»peat'to 
have  b^n  held,  Irt  ttwisequettce  of  eiscessive  fatig^ue  anct  ov^t'^etiy 
citement,  htive  been  of  kte  so  mnieh  discnssed,  thttt  we  hHisi^he 
perdcnted- if  •#€  prolong  thiS'  extrsECt  beyond  wbatt'i^miiaedratfcly' 
nectessAry  to  our  prefsetVI  purpose;  by  a  few  sehtences  'beiWhg' 
iiH>re  4ifrectly  on  his  individual  chatactertind  habits?.  • 'fle  %*» 
been  represented  ^  in  sottM' degree  defid^t  in  the' lofdt^'iaid 
mere  powetful  rfemenis  of  moMyas  distit^eished  -frt>krr  iiild-i 
leeftml'  charactei*.     We  deem  ofhermse;-atM}' tha:t^  bad  i^^ 
stehees, unhappily  for  nkitikind;  forcetV  tlie  dt6irelOp«tf^ht^'6 
factstltief  iti'#dmeH*mh<ir'line, 'hi^-^^onld^have^^«hiblrtt  il^^stte* 
' '"  ascendency 
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ascecKlency  of  a  determiaed  pnrpose — the  same  predoninaiMA 
over  difBcaldes  and  obstacles -^the  same  profound  and  perse:^ 
veringlj  executed  plans,  that  characterised  the  scientific  tkr^ef 
which  consumed  the  vigour  of  hi*  best  years.  Mr.  WhewtfU 
would  seem  to  have  formed  a  similar  estimate. 

*  The  stories  which  ar^  told  of  his  extreme  absence  of  mind  pror 
bably  refer  to  the  two  years  daring  which  he  was  composing  hfs 
Princrpia,  and  thus  following  out  a  train  of  reasohing  the  most  fertile, 
the  most  complex,  and  the  most  important  which  any  phHofso^pher  had 
ever  to  deal  with.  The  magnificent  and  striking  questions  whic/h, 
daring  this  period,  he  must  have  had  daily  riding  before  hirti,  the  pefpdr- 
tual  succession  of  difficult  problems,  of  which  the  solution  was  neceshnry 
to  his  great  object,  may  well  have  entirely  occupied  and  possessed  Wtrf. 
He  existed  only  to  ctilcalate  and  to  think.  Often,  lost  in  meditation,  he 
knew  not  what  he  did,  and  his  mind  appeanned  to  have  quite  forgotten 
its  connexion  with  his  body.  His  servant  reported  that  in  rising  in  -a 
rooming  he  frequently  sate  a  large  portion  of  the  day  half  dressed  on 
the  side  of  his  bed  ;  and  that  his  meals  waited  on  his  table  for  hours 
before  he  came  to  take  them.  Even  with  his  transcendent  powetSf  tp 
do  what  he  did  was  almost  irreconcilable  with  the  tdmnion  conditioiis 
of  human  life^  and  required  the  utmost  devotion  of  thought,  ehetgy 
of  effort,  and  steadiness  of  will — the  airon^est  character  as  iceli  tti  me 
highest  endowments  which  belong  to  man.* — Hist.  ii.  185-0. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  any  minute  analysis  of  the 
historical  part  of  Mr.  Wheweirs  work.  '  Admirable  as  it  is>  and 
justly  as  it  might  claim  a  more  detailed  criticism,  -the  far  higher 
interest  of  the  philosophical  volumes  demands  our  chief  attention. 
The  field  into  which  it  would  be  necessary  to'  enter  were  we  dis- 
posed to  pursue  a  different  course  is  so  wide  that  a  separate 
article,  and  that  of  no  ordinary  extept, .  would  be  reguire^l  t^. 
convey  an  adequate  impression  ol  its  jmeritjs.  A  general  sketch  .p£ 
its  arrangement  and  conduct  will  be,  however*  necessary  for  tb^. 
understanding  of  what  follows,  and  must  suffice  for  our  present 
purpose. .  ...■.•..■...■<.:..,.•■.     •..   i 

Lt-is  among  the.  Greeks  that  we.  are  to. look  fbi;:the  fir^t  ilskYfn^ 
inquiry, into  the  causes  and  principlsa  of^iMiiral  eventa-aiHl'th^- 
coAstitution.of  the  world — the  first  at  least  of  , which  •  My  di«UQ0t 
knqwjledge  JUas  descended,  to  U3.  Their  versatile  and  inqv^isiAiiH^, 
c}^rf^:VfiI'  led,  ^m  t>y  no  cautious  pr  jpij^eas^riedcfstep^  ioj^^^be 
i90st  .ql^scui^  ,and  a]i$tract».  as  weU;as  iptp.  tb^n^QSt  obvi^tiMi  ^^, 
tej^tii^g.  paiba  ^f  fpepulaUon,,  .  .Mij^d.awl  i9ailtorr.i>»oina)  a^d 
phy^ai  ^^latigns,  seemed,  spread,  before  jt^ii;  engen.gaxer'ratbeF! 
SLSjifjAoyrf^,  fie^d.w;l^e  brilliaaVdiiHiOverie#;and,  ff^X^M  tflMl^ 
fr^i^ly .pff^reijl -in. ^5pfffit^n,equs,grpwrt^l^i ^iftbt  ,bp  ff^t\m^ i^l^^mtk^. 
li^fjft^e%;t*  .ttWu;^^a».(;W^Vitr/reaJJj  il^. (a  ,tmgle^f)9giW  ^Jtrdvfci 
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And  thomy  eni^rmas  to  be  resolved  hj  palinrt  thonfrlil  no  kss 
than  bj  happy  divination.     Their  earlj  ph3oao|^ievi  tbcfcfaie 

*  entered  apon  the  work  of  physical  tpecolation  in  a  namicr  vIM 
ihowed  the  vigour  and  confidence  of  the  qneationing  ipirity  aa  vet  id- 
tamed  by  lahoun  and  rereraes.  It  waa  for  kter  ages  to  leam  tittmm 
must  acquire  slowly  and  patiently,  letter  by  letter,  the  alphabet  in  whidi 
Nature  writes  her  answer  to  such  inquiries.  The  first  stwienU  wahed  to 
divine,  at  a  single  glance,  the  import  of  the  whole  book.' 

The  signal  and  complete  failore  of  every  attempt  of  the  earlj 
Greeks  to  establish  any  sound  principle  in  Phyaica  cootrasls  le- 
markably  with  their  brilliant  successes  in  abstract  Malhrmatici 
But  whence  this  failure  ?  The  question  is  one  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  outset  of  a  Philosopliical  HisUHj  of  Sdenoe, 
and  accordingly  is  made  by  Mr.  Whewell  the  siilgec^t-iiiatter  df 
Ins  first  book.  We  may  condense  in  a  few  words  his  solntion  of 
this  curious  problem.  The  founders  of  the  Greek  School  Pbife- 
tephy  sought,  it  is  true,  the  elements  of  their  indnctioiis  in  the 
phenomena  of  nature ;  but  sought  them  not  in  a  careful  and  ph9(^ 
aophical  analysis  of  fi&cts,  but  rather  in  a  minute  examination  of 
the  words  and  forms  of  language  in  which  those  facts  are  ex- 
pressed by  superficial  observers  in  the  crude  and  commonplace 
parlance  of  e^ery-day  life.  Were  Language  a  true  picture  of 
Nature,  a  perfect  daguerreotype  of  all  her  forms,  this  proceeding 
might  be  pardonable.  Half  the  labour  of  the  modem  indneti?e 
philosopher  is  to  construct  a  language  which  shall  be  sodi.  But 
common  language  is  a  mass  of  metaphor,  grounded  not  <m  ptahao- 
phical  resemblances,  but  on  loose,  fanciful,  and  often  most  mis- 
taken analogies.  From  studying  such  language  as  the  represent- 
ative of  Nature,  no  pure  and  fundamental  classification  of  &els, 
such  as  legitimate  Induction  requires,  can  result ;  but,  on  die 
contrary,  the  greater  the  acuteness  and  the  broader  the  jndurtisn. 
the  wider  will  be  the  departure  from  sound  philosophy.  ^  la 
'Aristotle,'  says  Mr.  Whewell,  '  we  have  the  consummation  of 
this  mode  of  speculation.  The  usual  point  from  which  he  starts 
in  his  inquiries  is,  that  we  say  thus  or  thus  in  oommoo  language.' 
'And  this  he  exemplifies  in  various  instances.  Hence  the  doc- 
trine of  contrarieties,  a  most  fertile  source  of  Aristotelian  confiitioo, 
in  which 

"  it  Was  assismed  that  adjectives  or  substantives  which  are  in  commoii 
4atigusge,  or  in  some  abstract  mode  of  conception,  opposed  to  cadi 
other,  must  point  at  some  fundamental  antithesis  in  nature  which  itii 
important  to  study :' 

•thus,  for  example,  light  came  to^  be  eonsndered  «s  the  opposite  to 
^eavy,  not  as  its  inferior  degree,  to  the  otter  vitiation  of  the  Ari»- 
40telian  utatics  and  dynamics.  .   ;    i 

We 
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We  see,  then,  that  in  the  Greek  School  Philosophy  facts  were 
appealed  to,  but  fisicts  as  they  stand  distorted  and  falsified  in 
vulvar  language,  not  as  they  really  existed  in  nature ;  still  less  as 
subjected  to  any  process  of  just  analysis.  Hence,  in  their  classi- 
fications, though  they  had  in  their  possession  both  fiacts  and  ideas^ 
the  ideas,  to  use  Mr.  Wheweirs  pointed  form  of  expression,  were 
neither  dhtinct  nor  approjniate  to  the  facts ;  without  which  there 
can  be  no  science. 

*  It  will  appear  from  what  has  been  said/    says    Mr.  Whewell, 

*  that  there  are  certain  ideas  or  forms  of  meniai  apprehension  which 
may  be  applied  to  facts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  into  view  fUndat 
mental  principles  of  Science ;  while  the  same  facts,  'however  arranged 
or  reasoned  about,  so  long  as  their  appropriate  ideas .  are  not  employed, 
cannot  give  rise  to  any  exact  or  substantial  knowledge.' 

We  call  the  readers  attention  to  this  passage,   because  thf 

*  forms  of  mental  apprehension'  to  which  he  alludes  in  it  play  ^. 
very  conspicuous  part  in  his  philosophical  views.  Tl\e  obvious 
sense  of  the  passage,  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  what  has'  pre* 
viously  been  written  on  this  subject,  would  seem  to  be  that  ther^ 
<Uie  both  appropriate  and  inappropriate  Heads  of  Cl<issificatioH, 
under  which  facts  may  be  grouped ;  and  that,  if  grouped  under  tl^ 
former,  causes  (whether  proximate  or  ultimate)  or  laws  fitted  to 
form  elements  of  higher  inductions,  will  ipso  facto  be  sug- 
gested— if  under  the  latter,  nothing  but  vague  and  fallacious  in* 
ductions  will  be  raised,  while  the  true  principles  will  elude  our 
grasp.  But  this  is  not  all  Mr.  Wheweirs  mesming,  as  will 
abundantly  appear  in  the  sequel. 

Archimedes  alone  among  the  Grreeks  succeeded  in  obtaining 
dear  hold  of  one,  and  that  the  most  important,  of  these  funda* 
mental  iJea^,  vis. — force  or  pressure  as  a  metxsurable  quantity^ 
and  as  measured  by  the  conditions  of  its  equilibrium  with  oiber 
forces  assumed  as  known.  A  '  glaring  instance/  drawn  from 
vulgar  experience,  furnished  the  axiom  which  served  him  to 
render  a  true  account  of  the  property  of  the  lever,  viz. — that  the 
weight  of  a  body  or  collection  of  bodies,  or  its  pressure  on  the 
point  of  its  suspension,  is  not  altered  by  moulding  the  body  into 
different  forms  or  by  changing  the  urraBgemcnt  of  the  individuals 
of  such  collection.  'The  weight  of  a  basket  of  stones  is  not 
altered  by  shaking  the  stones  into  a  new  position.'  Now  it  must 
be  observed  that  the  '  instance^  in  question  is  a  general^  not  aa 
individual  one.  It  is  in  the  strictest  sense  an  inductive  propor 
sition,  drawn  not  from  a  single  case,  but  from  the  unbroken  exptr 
lience  of  all  mankind.  That  which  makes  it  fertile  in  Philosophy 
is,  that  the  individual  facts  which  have  gone  to  make  up  tb^ 
general  one  were  grouped  by  Archimedes  under  their  aj^nqpciatr 

head. 
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bead/ 1.  p.«  Thtal  pressure  regarded  cte  /Ae  sum  of  partial  p«- 
««rf«.  That  which  can  be  variously  tubdivided,  and  jet  dwiji 
summed  up  into  the  same  total,  must  be  quantitatirelj  meumr 
ble,  susceptible  of  precise  numerical  relations,  and  capable  of  ^ 
fording  a  handle  to  exact  mathematical  reasoningr.  Mr.  WhewdTi 
comment  on  this  induction  is  remarkable,  llie  general  hdt,  k 
sajs,  ■  ■   •         ■ 

*  is  obvious,  'when  we  possess  in  our  minds  the  ideas  to  apprehend  it 
cleurly.  When  we  are  so  prepared,  the  truth  appears  to  be  minifot, 
independent  tf  experience^  and  is  seen  to  be  a  rale  to  which  experieaee 
must  conform.'— -Aif/ory,  book  ii.  p.  93. — (The  italics  are  our  own.) 

Here  we  have  the  first  instance  of  that  erection  of  a  staudsnisf 
physical,  as  distinct  from  logical  truth,  jet  wholly  urUkin  At 
mind,  a  standard  different  fn)m  and  paramount  to  experience,  ui 
so  far,  therefore,  antecedent  to  it,  which  forms,  as  we  have  befoie 
observed,  so  distinguishing  a  feature  of  Mr.  Wheweirs  Pliib- 
Bophy.  We  cite  it  thus  early  as  it  occurs,  to  show  how  entirrkit 
pervades  every  part  of  his  speculations,  and  how  integrant  a  por- 
tion it  constitutes  of  them. 

We  owe  to  Archimedes  also  the  discovery  of  the  fundamenbl 
principles  of  Hydrostatics.  The  character  of  this  philosopher 
offers  many  points  of  close  resemblance  to  that  of  Newtofli 
Wc  trace  in  him  the  same  paramount  development  of  the  nutli^ 
matical  faculty — the  same  tendency  to  apply  it  to  physical  sob- 
jects — the  same  acute  perception  of  really  important  and  essonliBl 
features,  such  as  admit  of  general  and  abstract  statement,  aol 
are  thereby  fitted  to  l>ecome  axioms  in  science  —  the  uat 
fertility  of  resource  in  the  creation  of  new  geometrical  me ihdib 
when  the  powers  of  the  old  ones  proved  inadequate  to  his  objecti; 
methods  which  in  effect,  and  as  involring  the  passage  from  tk 
finite  to  the  infinite,  contained  the  germ  of  the  fluxional  or  differ- 
ential calculus,  and  enabled  him  to  resolve  pn>blems  which  peclh 
liarly  and  essentially  belong  to  the  domain  of  that  calculus.  Wl 
find  in  him,  too,  the  same  habits  of  intense,  continued,  and  ib* 
stracted  thought,  nay,  even  the  same  tendency  to  mecbaoicil 
constructions  and  optical  im])rovements ;  in  a  word,  the  only  con* 
bination  the  history  of  mind  has  offere<l  which  wc  can  beliat 
capable,  if  placed  in  Newton*s  position,  of  accomplishing  whit 
Newton  did.  When  Archimedes  perished,  in  the  wreck  of  U 
nation,  a  light  was  extinguished  which,  had  it  been  sufferetl  fo 
shine,  might  have  acccleratetl  by  a  thousand  years  the  matniitr  d 
the  inductive  philosophy. 

The  Formal  Astronomy  of  the  Greeks  forms  the  subject  of  th 
third  book  of  Mr.  Whewell's  '  History,'  and  both  in  that  work 
and  in  the  '  Philosophy !  affords  room  for  much  valuable  and  io- 
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stri^^Uy.i^  reinarkt  . ,  T^  curlier  «t^ge«  of^  tim  li^i^ii^;  the.,  d^^ecnu- 
Wtii^, yriih  fsomi^  ^i^  ^eJftUon b^tweonllaue 

yfi^,,  i\^  Vion^i^j  ^4  ^be  flay— rthe  f^^bli^^m^nt  of  cyiplea  ^xpreii^' 
slye .  p(  t2;iif  jjpdl^atioi^  anU  of  others  i^lapted  ,40.  ,tb&. prediction.^ 
ecly[>ses  }]fy  tl^eir  periojdic  recurrei^f^Q-rtt^e  fQfu>gciitioi:i  of  tbeeotth's 
i^hericity,  &c. ;  tli^se  axe  mat^r^  wbiph.^voli^eJitiW.th^ryk  and 
draw  but  little  on  the  inventive  faculty.  On  these^  however^  ;M£. 
Whewell  observes  that  .   . 

*  the  familiar  act  of  thought  eiiercis^  for  the  commoB  purposes  of  ]ilQ» 
by.  which  we  give  to  jbui  assemblage  of  our  imprcssioDs  such  a  ;unity  as 
implied  in  the  above  notions  and  terms  a  monlhi  afear^  and  the  like, 
is  in  reality  an  viductive  act,  and  sh^esth^^pature  of.^e  proc^^ef  by 
which  all  sciences  are  formed,*— JEf/V*,,  b.  i,.p. }09^     ,,  .  • 

If  tb/^  t^rm  inducUves  applied  here  to  Urn  Ytvy.  impoctant mental 
s^t«  be  understopd  in  that  technical  senae  in  wbichit.is.comnionlj 
u^iedfirhen  ^speaHing  of  physical  discoveriefj  viz.  as  the  cokicludiiig 
of  ;M>;netbing  more  general  by  the  aj^semblage  of  particulars  of  A^lest 
general  kind^  we  must  demur  to  this  remark ;  but  if  it  be  ioytendei^ 
to  designate  every  inductive  act  of  the  mjod  as  aninstanfiej  of  the 
e;i;ercise  by  it  of  that  peculiar  qonstjruclive^  or  plaslic  Cacishy  in 
virtue  of  which  out  of  the  dissembled  perception  of  quablies  i^ 
<;onstitutes  an  object— out  of  egi^tensioi]^  figure,  Tosjatanoei  cQloiar» 
smelly  a  body— out  of  a  scries  of,  dots  an,  outlinet  .&o.-^tben.#fe 
not  only  agree  with  th^  assert^>|ij  but  regardjita^exprcissinga 
full  and  complete  theory  of  inducMpn  itself^  .^d  of  the  mode  >ii| 
winch  our  jnipcjii  not  only  form  to  themsi^lifes^  coao(»pti!on&.  olt 
ni^eriqal  aggregates  by  the  contemplation  .oif  units,  h^t  constnud 
general  propositions  thernsfsloe^  frank  ih$  contemplation  of,  parii^ 
cvdig^rfit  and  attribute,  to  thef^. a. universality  whieh  es^perienoe 
alone  is  vicapable  of  warranting!,.,  Wbfn.by.repeated.verifioation$ 
of  its  assertion  in  individual  cases  ^thei  course  of  ft:  general  propbt 
sitipn  is,  so  to  ^Y^e^  dotted,  out  before  the  mind^  and  when  the 
pi^i^ticulars  ajre  brought  so  closj^;  that  ithe  attention  glides  easily; 
and  is>  as  it  were,  conducted  ixpn^  on^.  to  the  olher>  flo  as  td 
augg^t  a  law  of  connexioi^  therq  requires  ih>  more  to  induce  tbe 
inind  to  fill  up  by  it$  own  act  the  iptervaia  between,  them.  Ikged 
by  apowerful  and  ready  impulse,  of  .wh^h;  we  caivgivetioBcoottnt 
but  that  it  is  so,  but  which  would  Sf^m.to  b^  a.saodtficatiodD  oC 
th^  influence  of  habit — (if  it  be  not  itse^  ti^e,  origin  of  that  infli;f« 
ence)-^^  assume  a  continuityi^herfiw^  find, none,  and  in  thia 
maoAf^rar^  \ed  );o.beiijeve.the  ca^^es  wbere  ,w^  b^ve  w^euperiencfi^ 
on  the  evidence  of  those  in  which  we  have.  yVp  k1^^,(^x  icoAL  ima^ 
g|nin^,  however,  th«a,M  |r.^Wbe?v^ll  :Wo.vld.b^id^p^Qd.la«iitqm<^ 
in  tl^s  vicjw.of  the  in^JfLCtive  :n^^^s,  ,I^i&.vi^i&  i^fsrum^  soimieibing^ 
yet  mjorej  ^Uv^  and.  jnflep^nj^ 
"Vol/lxvui.'  no.  cxxxv.  o  such 
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such  a  case.  According  to  his  conception  of  the  matter,  the  mind 
supplies  much  more  than  the  mere  completion  of  <x>ntiniiitj.  It 
spins  from  a  store  within  itself  that  thread,  on  which,  and  on  no 
other,  the  pearls  shall  be  strung.  It  finds^  already  self-traced  on 
its  own  tablets,  that  subjective  line  to  which  the  dots  of  experi- 
ence only  give  the  semblance  of  an  objective  reality.  Experience, 
according  to  him,  only  exemplifies,  cannot  prove  a  general  propo- 
sition. Its  truth  stands  on  the  higher  and  independent  ground  of 
inherent  necessity,  and  is  recognized  to  do  so  by  the  mind  so  soon 
as  it  becomes  thoroughly  familiarized  with  the  terms  of  its  ex- 
pression. 

The  hero  of  the  inductive  epoch  of  the  Greek  astronomy  is 
Hipparchus,  having  for  his  forerunners  in  its  prelude  Eudoxus 
and  Calippus — the  epicyclic  theory  its  matter  of  induction,  and 
the  development  of  this  by  Ptolemy  and  his  successors  down  to 
Aboul  Wefa  and  Tycho,  its  sequel.  This  theory,  though  clumsy 
as  a  physical  hypothesis,  and  consistent  only  with  a  part  of  the 
facts  of  the  system  it  undertakes  to  explain — and  we  may  add, 
assuredly  not  believed  in  as  a  mechanism  by  its  devisers — ^was  yet 
a  bold  and  fine  conception  for  the  embodying  a  large  assemblage 
of  facts^  and  one  which,  as  regards  those  facts  which  it  does  in- 
clude, has  continued,  under  a  very  different  aspect,  to  maintain, 
and  even  to  extend  its  ground  in  modern  theory ;  being  in  effect  a 
shadowing  forth  of  the  now  demonstrated  principle  of  the  suffi- 
ciency of  circular  functions  of  the  time  to  represent  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  planetary  motions.  We  have  here,  then,  a  case  of 
very  high  philosophical  interest.  The  general  proposition  of  the 
epicyclic  theory  remains  true,  though  stated  in  the  language  of 
falsehood,  and  though  arrived  at  by  fanciful  analogies  and  untrue 
assumptions.     *  We  thus  see,'  observes  Mr.  Whewell, 

*  how  theories  may  be  highly  estimable,  though  they  contain  false  repr^ 
sentations  of  the  real  state  of  things ;  and  may  be  extremely  useful, 
though  they  involve  unnecessary  complexity.  In  the  advance  of  know- 
ledge, the  value  of  the  true  part  of  a  theory  may  much  outweigh  the 
accompanying  error,  and  the  use  of  a  rule  may  be  little  impaired  by  iti 
want  of  simplicity.' — Hist.,  b.  iii.  p.  181. 

*  The  principles  which  constituted  the  triumph  of  preceding  stages  of 
science  may  appear  to  be  subverted  and  ejected  by  later  discoveries, 
but  in  fact  they  are  (so  far  as  they  are  true)  taken  up  into  the  subse- 
quent doctrines  and  included  in  them.  They  continue  to  be  an  essentisl 
part  of  the  science.  The  earlier  truths  are  not  expelled  but  absorbed, 
not  contradicted  but  extended ;  and  the  history  of  each  science  which 
may  thus  appear  like  a  succession  of  revolutions  is,  in  reality,  a  seriei  <^ 
developments.' — Introd,,  Hist,,  b.  i.  p.  10. 

The  discoveries  of  Copernicus  and  Kepler,  which  complete  the 
history  of  formal  astronomy,  (thenceforward  to  be  merged  in  the 

more 
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more  extensive  views  of  its  physical  theories,)  form  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Wheweirs  fifth  book.  But  before  entering  on  this  theme, 
Lis  narrative  is  suspended^  to  afford  opportunity  for  a  general  view 
of  the  state  of  science  in  the  middle  ages>  or^  as  he  terms  it,  the 
stationary  period,  in  which, 

'  along  with  the  breaking  up  of  the  ancient  forms  of  society,  were  broken 
up  the  ancient  energy  of  thinking,  the  clearness  of  idea,  and  steadiness 
of  intellectual  action.  This  menial  declension  produced  a  servile  admi- 
ration for  the  genius  of  better  times,  and  thus  the  spirit  of  commentation* 
Christianity  established  the  claim  of  truth  to  govern  the  world ;  and 
this  principle,  misinterpreted  and  combined  with  the  ignorance  and 
servility  of  the  times,  gave  rise  to  the  dogmatic  system  :  while  the  love 
of  speculation,  finding  no  sure  and  permitted  path  on  solid  ground,  went 
off  into  the  regions  of  mysticism.' — Histy  i.  355i. 

These  several  heads,  therefore,  viz.  the  indistinctness  of  ideas 
— the  commentator ial  spirit — the  mysticism — and  the  dogmatism 
of  the  middle  ages — furnish  matter  for  four  admirably  written 
chapters  of  the  book  devoted  to  the  history  of  this  period ; — ^while  a 
fifth,  replete  with  interest,  is  assigned  to  the  progress  of  the  arts 
in  those  ages,  in  so  far  as  that  progress  can  be  said  to  have  any 
bearing  on  science.  We  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  allow  us 
to  cite  several  of  the  many  striking  passages  with  which  these 
chapters  abound,  and  one  in  particular  on  the  revival  of  archi- 
tecture in  the  twelfth  and  succeeding  centuries — (a  subject  which 
appears  to  have  occupied  much  of  our  author's  attention) — by 
reason  of  the  ingenious  manner  in  which  it  connects  the  curious 
and  original  views  of  Mr.  Willis  on  the  character  and  formation 
of  the  Gothic  style  with  the  revival  of  sound  mechanical  ideas. 

The  Copernican  or  heliocentric  doctrine  of  the  planetary  system 
is  so  familiar  to  us,  and  so  entirely  identified  with  the  ideas  we 
have  received  as  elementary,  that  perhaps  it  may  startle  some  of 
our  readers  to  be  told  that  the  Epicyclic  th€H>ry  formed  an  essential 
part  of  Copemicus*s  views — so  much  so  indeed,  that  his  chief, 
nay  his  only  merit,  in  the  revival  of  this  ancient  doctrine,  and  the 
only  ground  on  which  we  can  justifiably  continue  to  attach  his 
name  to  it  is,  that  he  demonstrated  the  applicability  to  the  helio- 
centric system  of  this  theory,  which  had  been  previously  found 
e£5cacious  in  embodying  all  the  then  known  parts  of  the  geo- 
centric. 

In  discussing  the  reception  and  diffusion  of  the  theory  of  Coper- 
nicns,  Mr.  Whewell  is  necessarily  led  to  the  subject  of  the  per- 
secutions of  Galileo  for  their  advocacy.  In  his  observations  on 
these  transactions,  and  on  the  general  subject  of  the  scientific 
interpretation  of  scriptural  expressions,  there  is  a  right-minded- 
ness, a  tolerance,  and  a  moderation,  which  we  would  recommend 
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to  the  espedftlaocke  of  all  wLo  roBBre  oa  cse 
fisim  of  reue»ci 

phraaei  of  Scripcsre  depcsiis, 
the  Ttctiitd  pcil>*cpLy  'i.f  s.v 

ovn  i£.terpr*'a:Ioa  of  rereTarloc,  inicrzuns^T  K^bpCEd  3> 
bdiere  *^  be  racj^naHj  probable.  Ajod  rhe  new  oterpRfiKaaa  v^adk^ 
new  philoAoplkT  requ  jes,  And  wiucli  appears  ta  tbe  c&der  wtiuxuL  3t  he  i 
iaul  Tiokbce  doae  to  the  apBcfaoriry  of  rriicroQ,  b  icoepGcd  bv  i^er  sc- 
eetfl^i  withcuC  any  of  the  danseiYAi  reHla  whidh  vcc  ap^rebeaM. 
When  the  lanspiage  of  Scripcore  inTettcd  with  its  nev  TfrnitTig  ^ 
htcoTTst  familiar  to  men.  it  is  focmd  that  the  ideas  wii:<b  it  cd^  cp  aie 
q'iite  as  reconcilable  as  the  furmer  ones  were  widi  the  aovadeit  rehcuB 
▼iewi.  Arid  the  world  then  looks  hack  with  svrpriae  mx,  the  cmr  st 
thtfjse  who  thought  that  the  essence  of  xeLgion  was  iDTolsed  in  the^  tm 
arbitrary  ?ersioa  of  some  collateral  circumstance.' — Hist,  L  -K^ 

The  philosophical  character  of  Kepler  is  admiiablv  cLimwn;  the 
qiiest  in  which  this  most  gaimloas  aiiid  amnajng  writer,  bat  at  the 
same  time  most  ardent  and  truth-lonn^  man,  set  forth  in  the 
heavens,  has  much  analogy  to  that  of  Col  ambus  on  caLTth.  Each 
was  urged  by  a  strong  inward  oonvicdon  that  there  maisf  be  a  bodj 
of  truth  capable  of  detection,  a  new  realm  to  be  laid  open  in  that 
particular  direction  in  which  his  researches  tended.  EaMch  made  its 
discovery  the  object  of  his  entire  devotion — ^pursued  it  with  a 
dogged,  and  what  might  be  thought  a  desperate  persererance — 
and  ni>t  content  with  partial  success  when  attained,  renewing  the 
attempt  again  and  a^n,  and  always  with  increasing  gpod  fortune. 
In  all  that  regards  the  tone  of  personal  character  there  cannot  be 
a  stronger  contrast,  than  between  the  grave  and  stately  bearing  of 
the  noble  Genoese  and  the  mercurial  vivaciousness  and  naSce  self- 
exposure  of  his  astronomical  parallel ;  but  in  the  earnest  devotion 
of  each  to  his  dominant  idea,  and  the  magniBcent  disclosures  with 
wliicli  that  devotion  in  each  case  was  rewarded^  the  parallel  b 
close. 

Kepler  was  indefatigable  in  framing  and  trying  hypotheses, 
and  many  of  those  which  he  did  try,  and  which  proved  unsuc- 
cessful, have  been  since  censured  as  visionary  and  fanciful,  while 
»omc  have  felt  scandalized  that  any  perseverance  in  a  mere  system 
of  guesses  should  have  been  so  brilliantly  rewarded.  But,  in  the 
iirst  place,  it  is  difiicult  to  say,  among  mere  guesses,  in  the  ab- 
ftcnco  of  all  sound  principle,  that  those  which  proved  successful 
norc  to  be  deemed  less  fanciful  than  those  which  iiiiled :  and  in 
the  next  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  almost  all  Kepler's 
guesses  were  grounded  on  what  h^  considered  as  physical  as« 
iumptions.     '  In  mailing  many  conjectufes  which  gn  tn^  proved 
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erroneous,  Kepler  was  not  more  fanciful  or  unphilosophical  than 
other  discoverers  have  been.  Discovery  is  not  a  "cautious"  or 
a  "  rigorous  "  process  in  the  sense  of  abstaining  from  such  sup- 
positions/ Kepler's  guesses,  Mr.  Whewell  goes  on  to  say,  'ex- 
hibit to  us  the  usual  process,  somewhat  caricatured,  of  inventive 
minds — they  rather  exemplify  the  rule  of  genius  than^  as  has  been 
hitherto  taught,  the  exception.'  (Hist.  i.  412.) 

*  This  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  is  generally  car- 
ried on  with  success :  those  men  arrive  at  truths  who  eagerly  endeavour 
to  connect  remote  points  of  their  knowledge,  not  those  who  stop  cau- 
tiously at  each  point  till  something  compels  them  to  go  beyond  it.*— 
Hist,  vol.  i.  p.  423. 

*  Kepler's  talents  were  a  kindly  and  fertile  soil  which  he  cultivated 
with  abundant  toil  and  vitrour,  but  with  great  scantiness  of  agricultural 
skill  and  implements.  Weeds  and  grain  throve  and  flourished  side  by 
side  almost  undistinguished,  and  he  gave  a  peculiar  appearance  to  the 
harvest  by  gathering  and  preserving  the  one  class  of  plants  with  as 
much  care  and  diligence  as  the  other.' — Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  415. 

The  sixth  and  seventh  books  of  Mr.  Whewell's  History  contam 
a  condensed,  but  well  arranged  and  philosophical  summary  of  the 
completion  of  the  science  of  dynamics,  and  its  triumphant  applica- 
tion to  physical  astronomy,  in  the  inductive  epochs  of  Galileo  and 
Newton,  with  all  their  noble  train  of  consequences.  This  is  beaten 
ground,  and  admitting  of  little  novelty  in  the  mode  of  traversing 
it.  In  that  which  Mr.  Whewell  has  chosen,  and  which  was  neces- 
sary to  his  plan,  the  chronological  order  of  discovery  in  the  gene- 
ral science  and  in  its  application  is  pursued  separately : — a  con- 
dition which  gives  rise  to  some  confusion  in  details,  inasmuch  as 
the  creation  of  new  methods  in  dynamical  science,  and  the  gene- 
ralization of  its  conceptions,  were  mainly  consequent  on  and  di- 
rected to  the  solution  of  those  great  problems  which  the  system  of 
the  world  involves,  and  which  have  stamped  their  own  character 
on  the  larger  portion  of  the  general  science. 

Until  the  laws  of  mechanical  action  were  discovered,  and  ap- 
plied, through  the  intermedium  of  mathematical  analysis,  to  the 
explanation  of  natural  phenomena — all  physical  science  might  be 
<x>nsidered  as  groping  in  the  dark.  In  no  previous  instance  had 
speculation  been  able  to  lead  up  to  a  clear  perception  of  efficient 
causes — far  less  to  an  exact  apprehension  of  their  mode  of  action, 
so  as  to  trace  them  into  their  effects.  In  the  broad  daylight 
which  the  disco^^eries  of  Newton  and  his  followers  poured  over 
every  part  of  the  system  of  nature,  men  saw  with  astonishment  in 
how  wondrous  a  complication  of  reciprocal  actions  and  influences 
itsirame  stxbsists;  and  in  attempting  id  carry  their  newly- acquired 
prindples  into  all  its  details>  they  beheld/ oeveloping  themselves 
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as  corollaries  and  dependencies  on  each  particular  point  of  those 
discoveries,  branches  of  science  either  altogether  new,  or  recei%'ing 
from  the  new  light  thrown  on  them  such  novelty  of  aspect  and 
such  vast  and  rapid  accessions  as  may  justify  us  in  r^arding  them 
of  modern  creation.  Moreover,  it  speedily  became  evident  in  the 
endeavour  to  g^ive  a  purely  mechanical  explanation  of  pheno- 
mena, tliat  whatever  forces  act  to  produce  certain  classes  of  them, 
must  be  conceived  to  act  through  the  medium  of  some  organiza- 
tion or  mechanism,  different  according  to  their  nature^  and  so 
imposing  peculiar  characters  on  their  explanation.  And  we  may 
now  further  add,  on  a  review  of  those  classes  and  of  the  pheno- 
mena which  later  research  has  brought  to  light,  that  although, 
undoubtedly,  all  sensible  changes  and  movements  of  matter  are 
directly  referable  to  acting  forces,  and  are  therefore  the  immediaie 
results  of  mechanical  effort ;  yet  in  the  explanation  of  inoumer* 
able  phenomena,  it  is  impossible  to  limit  our  views  to  snch  effort 
even  as  an  vltimate  physical  cause.  We  have  to  ascend  a  step 
higher,  and  to  assign — or  if  not  to  assign,  to  seek— if  not  to  seek, 
at  least  to  recognize  as  admissible,  an  ulterior  cause  (as  something 
distinct  from  a  motive  or  a  reason)  for  the  exertion  or  development 
of  force  itself  under  the  circumstances ;  nay,  to  admit  the  possible 
agency  of  more  than  one  such  cause,  giving  rise  to  the  develop- 
ment of  forces  under  a  variety  of  different  but  definite  aspects. 
In  a  word,  we  seem  on  the  vei^e  of  obtaining  a  glimpse  of  causes, 
which,  though  strictly  physical,  are  yet  of  a  higher  order  than  force 
itself,  and  of  which  this  latter  is  one  of  the  direct  or  indirect 
effects.  Such  a  cause  we  think  we  recognize  as  an  object  of 
consciousness,  in  that  effort  (accompanied  with  fatigue  and  ex- 
haustion) which  intervenes  between  the  mental  act  of  mere  volition 
and  the  muscular  contraction  which  moves  our  limbs.^  Such 
causes,  too,  may  possibly  lie  at  the  root  of  chemical  affinity,  of 
electric  and  magnetical  polarity,  and  thence,  by  no  remote  ana- 
logy, of  gravitation  itself,  and  of  all  those  material  forces  whose 
action  is  not  merely  temporary  or  occasional,  but  permanent  and 
continuous. 

'  But  not  to  plunge  deeper  at  present  into  a  line  of  speculatian 
which  is  very  forcibly  suggested  by  several  passages  in  Mr. 
Whewell's  work,  and  to  which  we  shall  probably  again  be  led  in 
our  further  remarks  on  it, — ^it  is  clear,  meanwhile,  that  the  mnlti* 

.  *  On  this  subject  see  Cabinet  Cyclopasdia,  Astronomy,  $  370,  and  t]ie  note  thenon. 
The  appeal  is  to  the  consciousness  of  those  who  will  very  carefulFy  attend  to  tfaeir  own 
iensations  and  mental  acts.  Disease,  by  retarding  and  disturbing  pocifes  wbieh  in 
bealth  are  performed  almost  unconsciously,  will  often  enable  us  to  analyse  p^rnwir-^ 
that  common  observation  regards  as  simple.  In  Dr.  Holland's  <  Medical  Notae  and 
Reflexions/  (p.  501,)  a  work  replete  with  profound  philos^y,  we  find  cam  itodfded 
firikingly  in  pohit  to  the  idea  in  the  text 
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tude  of  branches  into  which,  from  the  Newtonian  epoch  down- 
wards, the  path  of  science  has  been  constantly  diverering — ^renders 
it  necessary  to  define  and  classify  them^  in  order  to  follow  out 
their  history  with  anything:  like  distinctness,  and  with  any  regard 
to  philosophical  views  in  its  treatment.  The  classification  which 
Mr.  Whewell  adopts,  though  not  unexceptionable,  is  perhaps,  in 
the  present  state  of  human  knowledge,  as  convenient  for  his 
especial  purpose  as  any  which  could  have  been  made.  Under 
one  general  head  ('The  Secondary  Mechanical  Sciences'),  he 
includes  acoustics,  optics,  and  thermotics,  because  '  in  these,  phe- 
nomena are  reduced  to  their  mechanical  laws  and  causes  in  a 
secondary  manner,'  or  by  the  intervention  of  a  medium.  Under 
the  '  Mechanico-chemical'  sciences  he  classes  electricity,  mag- 
netism, and  galvanism,  or  voltaic  electricity,  with  its  new  append- 
age of  electro-magnetism.  Chemistry  itself  is  classed  as 'The 
Analytical  Science ;'  mineralogy  as  the  '  Analytico-classificatory,' 
constituting  a  sort  of  link  between  the  science  of  pure  analysis 
and  those  which  he  regards  as  purely  classificatory,  such  as 
botany  and  zoology.  Under  '  Organical  Sciences,'  we  have  physi- 
ology (or,  as  he  terms  it  subsequently  and  more  properly,  biology) 
and  comparative  anatomy ;  while  geology  forms  the  nucleus  of  a 
class  of  especial  and  novel  interest  under  the  title  of  *  Palaetio- 
logical  Sciences,'  '  whose  object  it  is  to  ascend  from  the  present 
state  of  things  to  a  more  ancient  condition  from  which  the  present 
is  derived  by  intelligible  causes.* 

It  must  be  quite  obvious  that  this  enormous  bill  of  fare,  if 
taken  in  detail,  can,  by  no  conceivable  process  of  intellectual 
cookery,  be  brought  within  the  compass  of  a  single  meal ;  nor 
within  our  limits,  and  with  the  deeper  interest  of  the  philosophical 
volumes  yet  soliciting  our  attention,  can  we  undertake  even  to 
condense  a  quintessence,  or  select  a  leading  flavour  from  each 
course.  The  fact  is  that  the  eleven  books,  of  which  the  remain- 
der of  Mr.  Wl  heweirs  History  consists,  must  rather  be  regarded  as 
philosophical  epitomes  of  their  several  subjects— outlines  struck 
with  a  large  and  free  hand,  and  destined  to  fix  attention  on  lead- 
ing features  (though  traced  with  perfect  mastery  and  with  con- 
summate skill),  than  as  digested  histories  of  the  above  enume- 
rated branches.  To  have  made  them  such,  would  not  only  have 
been  impracticable  within  thrice  the  compass  to  which  the  work 
extends,  but  would  have  utterly  overlaid  and  defeated  the  author's 
objects  in  writing  it  as  we  have  above  stated  them.  Accordingly, 
he  expressly  disclaims  any  such  intention.  {Hist  vol.  ii.  p.  £93.) 
Regarding  as  we  do,  both  in  the  remarks  we  have  already  made 
and  in  those  we  are  about  to  offer,  the  merely  hiistorical  as  quite 
subordinate  to  the  philosophical  interest  of  the  subject,  we  entirely 
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approve  of  this  mode  of  proceeding — tbongh  we  ooold  pertitpt 
have  wished  that,  by  some  modification  in  the  title,  the  pauticnisr 
scope  and  limits  of  the  work  itself  had  been  more  pointedlj  ex- 
pressed. 

Of  these  books  we  find  most  to  admire  and  appixyve  in  those 
which  treat  of  the  purely  Classificatorj  and  jPalartio1ogi<nl 
Sciences,  while  on  the  other  hand,  that  on  the  '  Analytioo-Classi- 
ficatory  Science/  or  Mineralogy/though  apparently  laboured  with 
more  care  than  any  of  the  rest,  strikes  us  as  somewhat  less  suc- 
cessful, not  from  any  want  of  perfect  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subject,  but  rather,  on  the  contrary,  from  a  too  intimate 
perception  of  its  weakness  as  a  science.  Mineralogy,  indeed,  is 
of  all  sciences  perhaps  the  least  satisfactory  ;  nay^  we  are  even 
disposed  to  question  whether  it  oug^t  not  rather  to  be  struck  out 
of  their  list,  or  degraded  from  an  independent  rank.  A  mineral 
which  is  neither  a  definite  chemical  compound,  nor  a  recognizable 
cn-ystalline  aggregate,  must  assuredly  stand  low  as  an  object  of 
scientific  attention  and  inquiry,  though  as  a  deposit  it  may  in- 
terest the  geologist,  or  as  a  material  the  artist.  To  dignify  the 
science  itself  Mr.  Whcwell  is  obliged  to  generalize  it. 

*  We  have  seen/  he  gays,  *  that  the  existence  of  chemistry  as  a 
science  which  declares  the  ingredients  and  essential  constitution  of  all 
kinds  of  bodies,  implies  the  existence  of  another  corresponding  science 
which  shall  divide  bodies  into  kinds,  and  point  out,  steadily  and  pre- 
cisely, what  bodies  they  are  which  we  have  analysed.  But  a  science 
thus  dividing  and  defining  bodies  is  but  one  member  of  an  order  of 
sciences,  different  fi^m  those  which  we  have  hitherto  treated,  viz^,  the 
Classi ficatory  Sciences.  Mineralogy  is  the  branch  of  knowledge  which 
has  discharged  the  office  of  such  a  science  so  far  as  it  has  been  dis- 
charged ;  and  indeed  has  been  gradually  approaching  to  a  clear  cqd- 
sciousnessof  its  real  place  and  whole  task.' — Hist,^  vol.  iii.  pp.  188, 190. 

This  is  assuredly  very  ingenious.  But  it  amounts  to  merging 
the  science  of  Mineralogy  in  that  higher  and  purer  btancli  which 
Mr.  Whewell  has  the  great  merit  of  here,  for  the  first  time,  dis- 
tinctly pointing  out,  and  which  has  for  its  objects  the  dassificatioci 
of  chemical  elements  and  combinations  in  general  by  their  crys- 
talline and  optical  relations  and  mechanical  and  external  qualities, 
and  thus  connecting  the  Sciences  of  chemistry^  optics,  and  crystal- 
lography, and  perhaps  many  others,  by  the  most  important  fmida- 
mental  relations  of  polar  forces.  Classification  in  siuch  a  case*  is 
Only  another  word  for  the  announcement  of  general  Iaws>  the  re- 
sults of  inductive  obser\-ation :  results,  that  is  to  say;  of  a  more 
elevated  order  than  those  which  depend  on  a  mere  remarking  of 
general  resemblance,  or  even  on  the  specifi<^6n  of  particnhr 
arbitrarily  selected  poitits  on  which  the  logical  prMif  of: stt<^  re- 
semblance 
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semblance  can  be  rested.  AccordiQgly»  in  so  far  as,  in  this  last 
Benso  of  the  wcMrd,  mineralogy  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  classificatorj 
science,  its  history  ofiers  only  a  succession  of  failures.  Perhaps  tbo 
most  remarkable  of  these  are  precisely  those  in  which  the  sped* 
fied  points  of  resemblance  are  the  most  distinct  and  systematic, 
vi2.,  those  of  Berzelius  and  Mohs,  both  which  Mr.  Whewell  cour 
demns,  and  we  think  justly. 

In  geology  our  author  is  a  catastrophist^-or  rather  an  anti-unL- 
formist. 

*  Time*  he  says,  *  inexhaustible  and  ever  accumulatiDg  his  efficftey^ 
can  undoubtedly  do  much  in  geology  :*-— but  Force^  whose  limits  we 
cannot  measure,  and  whose  nature  we  cannot  fathom,  is  also  a  power 
never  to  be  slighted:  and  to  call  in  the  one  to  protect  us  from  the 
other  is  equally  presumptuous,  to  whichever  side  our  superstition  leana.' 
— Hist,  vol.  iii.  p.  616. 

This  is  sensibly  as  well  as  pointedly  stated.  The  most 
strenuous  advocate  for  the  exclusion  of  paroxysmal  epochs  will 
not  contend  for  perfect  uniformity  so  long  as  earthquakes  are  m)t 
of  daily  occurrence  and  calculable  intensity :  and  the  question  as 
to  what  is  and  what  is  not  paroxysm,-^to  what  exient  the  excurr 
sion  from  repose  or  gentle  oscillation  may  go  without  incurring 
the  epithet  of  a  catastrophe,  is  one  of  mere  degree,  and  of  no 
scientific  importance  whatever.  Geology  as  a  body  of  science  has 
been  always  too  much  divided  by  antagonist  doctrines  and  by  the 
opposition  of  rival  schools.  The  eagerness  of  the  combatants  in 
the  Plutonic  and  Neptunian  controversy  surpassed  the  bounds  of 
amicable  discussion,  and  decidedly  retarded  the  progress  of  sound 
theory :  and — now  that  these  rival  divinities  have  sacrificed  their 
exclusive  claims  and  agreed  to  act  in  unison — the  cataclysmai  and 
uniformitarian  systems,  though  arlvocated  in  a  far  better  spirit, 
are  yet,  we  think,  rather  too  deeply  tinging  the  views  of  modem 
geologists  and  biasing  their  course  of  speculation^  Mr.  Whewell, 
by  mooting  the  question  as  to  what  it  uniformity,  has  afforded  the 
antagonist  schools  a  point  of  approximation  where  they  may  merge 
their  differences  and  nnite  their  efforts. 

Though  we  are  glad  to  observe  that  a  small  part  only  of  these 
chapters  is  devoted  to  controversial  points,  yet  we  were  hardly  pre-- 
pared  to  expect  so  decided  an  unden^aluing  of  Dr.  Hutton's 
really  important  contributions  to  geological  science  as  we  find  in 
Mr.  WhewelVs  section  *  on  premature  geological  theories,'  where 
his  '  Theory  of  the  Earth '  is  simply  mentioned  to  be  condemned 
as  such,  and  in  which  Playfair*s  fascinating  '  Illustrations '  of  that 
theory-<--a  work  which  we  cannot  but  believe  to  have  exercised  a 
jnost  important  influence  on  the  science  generaUy  by  showipg  the 
complete  untenability .  of  a  simply  aqueous  dpctrine,  and  the  abso- 
lute 
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lute  necessity  for  admitting  heat  at  least  to  a  share  in  its  exphna- 
lions — is  passed  unmentioned.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  chap- 
ters on  Systematic  Descriptive  Geology,  and  those  on  Greological 
Dynamics,  are  not  only  excellent  as  historical  oompendinms,  bat 
so  abundant  in  philosophical  views,  and  present  so  graphic  a  pic- 
ture of  the  science,  that  we  cannot  recommend  to  the  student  of  that 
science  a  better  guide  to  his  reading,  and  key  to  its  speculative 
difficulties,  than  he  will  find  in  their  perusal.  In  particular  we 
would  recommend  a  careful  perusal  of  the  section  headed  '  Ques- 
tion of  Creation  as  related  to  Science,'  and  that  which  follows  it, 
as  admirably  calculated  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  sobriety  and  caution 
into  all  future  speculations  on  the  subject  of  the  gradual  intro- 
duction and  extinction  of  species — a  subject  doubtless  the  most 
startling  and  bewildering  which  has  ever  yet  gained  admission 
within  the  pale  of  legitimate  physical  inquiry. 

Mr.  Whewell  divides  the  '  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive 
Sciences*  into  two  parts ;  the  first  treating  of  '  Ideas,'  the  second 
of  '  Knowledge ;'  divisions  which,  for  our  purpose,  and  perhaps 
also  as  respects  the  probable  influence  of  the  work  on  the  pro- 
gress of  science,  it  will  be  proper  to  regard  as  the  theoretical  and 
practical  departments  of  this  phdosophy.  The  subject  of  Ideas, 
which  occupies  somewhat  more  than  one  of  the  two  volumes 
of  which  the  work  consists,  is  subdivided  into  ten  books.  The 
first,  '  of  Ideas  in  general,'  being  devoted  to  the  explication  of 
metaphysical  views  on  the  nature  of  scientific  truths,  the  grounds 
of  our  knowledge  of  them,  and  the  analysis  of  those  mental  acts 
by  which  we  attain  and  recognize  them  :-»the  remaining  nine 
books  exhibit  the  application  of  these  general  views  and  principles 
to  the  philosophy  of  each  of  the  great  subdivisions  of  science 
adopted  in  the  historical  work,  seriatim  ;  with  the  superaddition, 
however,  of  a  preliminary  book  on  the  philosophy  of  the  pure 
sciences  (the  mathematics).  These  our  author  has  excluded 
from  his  history,  on  the  ground  of  their  not  being  inductive 
sciences.  *  Their  progress,'  he  says,  '  has  not  consisted  in  otd- 
lecting  laws  from  phenomena,  true  theories  from  observed  facts* 
and  more  general  from  more  limited  laws,  but  in  tracing  the  con- 
sequences of  the  ideas  themselves,'  which  lie  at  the  root  of  them, 
viz.,  space  and  number.  As  a  matter  of  philosophy^  we  think 
this  distinction  untenable,  on  grounds  we  shall  presently  state, 
though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  inductive  part  of  these 
sciences,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  been  carried,  offers  no  historical 
points,  furnishes  no  matter  of  history.  Their  highest  axioms 
have  been  quickly  and  readily  arrived  at ;  and  it  is  only  on  their 
deductive  part  that  any  great  amount  of  intellectual  etkat  has 
been  expmided»     It  is  on  this  very  ground,  however^  tbat  we 
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perceive  the  greater  propriety  in  their  occupying  a  prominent 
place  in  the  philosophy  of  inductive  science^  in  which  we  hold 
them  to  exemplify  what  Bacon  would  term  clandestine  instances — ^ 
a  class  always  replete  with  instruction. 

As  it  is  in  the  first  of  these  books  that  Mr.  Whewell  developea 
and  distinctly  lays  down  those  peculiar  a  priori  views  to  which 
we  have  before  alluded^  and  to  which>  as  already  said^  we  feel 
unprepared  to  yield  entire  assent,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to 
examine  rather  in  detail  this  part  of  his  work^  at  the  risk^  it  may 
be^  of  some  degree  of  tedium  to  our  non- metaphysical  readers; 
though  we  shall  endeavour,  as  far  as  possible^  to  divest  our  obr 
servations  of  technical  metaphysical  phraseology^  which,  sooth; 
to  say,  we  do  not  think  that  very  obscure  and  imperfect  science 
yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  indulge  in  otherwise  than  sparingly^ 
and  as  it  were  emphasis  gratia, 

Mr,  Whewell's  general  aim  in  this  book  is  to  show  that  there 
exist  '  certain  fundamental  ideas  or  forms  of  mental  apprehen- 
sion,' which,  whether  by  reason  of  their  simplicity,  clearness, 
facility  of  suggestion,  or  otherwise,  but  more  especially  by  reason 
of  their  appropriateness  to  the  subjects,  are  peculiarly  fitted  to 
become,  and  have  accordingly  become^  as  of  necessity  they  must, 
the  leading  features  of  particular  branches  of  science,  and  ther 
bases  of  all  sound  knowledge  in  those  branches: — ^that  these 
ideas,  or  some  of  them  (according  to  their  appropriateness),  are, 
in  virtue  of  the  activity  of  the  mind,  superinduced  on^  or  in  some 
intellectual  manner  combined  with  our  perceptions^  and  thus  bind 
together  in  a  certain  unity,  and  according  to  a  certain  mode  of 
apprehension, — first,  all  those  sensible  perceptions,  which,  simul* 
taneously  affecting  the  mind,  impress  it  with  the  conception  of  a 
fact ;  secondly,  all  those  facts,  which,  when  contemplated  together, 
appear  to  have  a  certain  relation  fitting  them  to  be  so  united  or 
bound  together  by  one  or  other  of  these  fundamental  ties ;  which 
facts,  when  so  bound  together,  constitute  facts  of  a  more  general 
kind,  or  theories:  which,  when  confirmed  by  long  experience^ 
rendered  perfectly  familiar  by  habit,  and  adopted  into  common 
language,  come  to  be  regarded  as  facts,  and  spoken  of  and  referred 
to  as  such — (as  when,  for  instance,  we  speak  of  the  earth*s  rotation 
on  its  axis,  or  its  revolution  in  onr  ecliptic  orbit  round  the  sun, 
sis  facts). 

This  aggregation,  or  rather  intellectual  cementation,  of  facts 
into  theories,  is,  however,  usually  performed,  not  by  the  direct 
intervention  of  the  fundamental  idea  appropriate  to  each  theory— ^ 
such  idea  being  frequently  of  an  order  too  elevated  and  remote 
for  that  purpose — but  commonly  by  the  intervention  of  certain 
'  modificationB  and  limitations  of  the  fundamental  idea,'  wbioh} 

may 
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may  be  ternied  '  ideal  conceptions.'  Thus  an  ellipse  is  an  ideal 
conception,  rf  modification  of  the  fundamental  idea  of  space; 
genus,  a  modification  or  limitation  of  the  fundamental  idea  of 
resemblance,  and  so  forth.  Were  we  to  express  this  in  ordinarj 
lanpiage,  wc  should  say  that  we  rise  by  steps  onlj  to  the  highest 
degree  of  abstraction  and  generality,  and  in  working  our  way 
upwards  in  that  direction,  we  employ  terms  and  phrases  more  or 
less  abstract,  according  to  the  degree  of  generality  which  we  feel 
ourselves  competent  to  attain.  The  line,  therefore^  between  the 
fundamental  idea  and  the  ideal  conception  appropriate  to  each 
step  of  advancing  science,  and  to  each  scientific  theory,  is  neces- 
sarily indefinite — and  accordingly  wc  observe  that  throughout  the 
work  Mr.  Whewell  uses  the  one  term  for  the  other  with  Kltlc 
hesitation.  The  formation  of  a  theory  out  of  facts,  and  the 
nature  of  the  inductive  process  itself,  are  thus  well  and  dearly 
described : — 

*  When  we  have  become  possessed  of  such  ideal  couceptious  u 
those  just  described,  cases  frequently  occur  in  which  we  can,  by  means 
of  such  conceptions,  connect  the  facts  which  we  learn  from  ezperieDce, 
and  thus  obtaiu  truths  from  materials  supplied  by  experience.  In  such 
cases  the  truth  to  which  we  are  thus  led  is  said  to  be  collected  from  the 
observed  facts  by  induction.'— /%i7.,  vol.i.  p.  42. 

After  giving  examples  of  this,  Mr.  Whewell  proceeds  : — 

'  And  in  like  manner  in  all  other  cases  the  discovery  of  a  truth  by 
induction  consists  in  finding  a  conception,  or  combination  of  oonoqh 
tions,  which  agrees  with,  connects,  and  arranges  the  facts.  Such  idetl 
conceptions,  or  combination  of  conceptions,  superinduced  upon  die  facts, 
and  reducing  them  to  rule  and  order,  arc  theories.' — /6.,  vol.  i.  p.  4S. 

•  The  act  of  the  mind,  by  which  it  converts  facts  into  theories,  is  of 
the  same  kind  as  that  by  which  it  converts  impressions  into  facta.  In 
both  cases  there  is  a  new  principle  of  unity  introduced  by  the  mind,  an 
ideal  connexion  established:  that  which  was  many  becomes  one:  that 
which  was  loose  and  lawless  becomes  connected  and  fixed  by  rale.  And 
this  is  done  by  induction,  or,  as  we  have  described  this  process,  by 
superinducing  upon  the  facts,  as  given  by  observation,  the  concep- 
tion of  our  minds.' — 76.,  vol.  i.  p.  44. 

'  Thus  it  appears  that,  understanding  the  term  induction  in  that  com- 
prehensive sense  in  which  alone  it  is  consistent  with  itself,  it  is  requisite 
to  give  unity  to  a  fact  no  less  than  to  give  connexion  to  a  theory.'—- 
Ib.y  vol.  i.  p.  45. 

It  is  impossible  to  express  with  mcH-e  precision  than  Mr.  Whewell 
has  done  in  the  passages  above  extracted,  or  in  a  more  Inmihoas 
manner,  the  true  nature  of  the  inductive  processes,  as  reganU 
£acts  and  theories.  Two  important  points,  however,  renmin  to  be 
decided :  first>  the  origin  within  the  mind  of  these  ideal  con- 
eejitions  or  fundamental  idea^  th^mselve^;  and,  secohdl  j,  Hrhether, 

and 
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and  In  what  manner,  we  are  justified  in  extending  theories  so 
framed,  or  propositions  so  concluded,  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
individual  facts  on  which  our  conceptions  have  been  superinduced. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  origin  of  all  induction  is  refer* 
able  to  that  plastic  faculty  of  the  mind  which  assigns  an  unity  to 
an  assemblage  of  independent  particulars.*  But  in  order  to  carry 
out  this  idea  to  its  entire  meaning,  it  is  necessary  to  extend  the 
field  in  which  this  faculty  exerts  itself  to  every  description  of  im? 
pression  of  which  the  mind  is  susceptible.  Thus^  from  the  im* 
pression  it  receives  from  its  own  acts,  states,  and  faculties — whicb 
are  never  for  two  consecutive  instants  the  same,  or  equally 
exerted — so  inductively  bound  together,  the  ideas  or  conceptions 
of  personal  existence  and  identity,  time,  and  mental  power  arise 
within  it.  Again,  from  those  which  it  receives  directly  (and  ante* 
cedently  to  all  other  experience),  from  its  connexion  with  the 
body,  it  is  led  to  form  in  a  similar  way  its  conceptions  of  space 
and  mechanical  force,  which  are  therefore,  we  apprehend,  in  the 
most  complete  and  absolute  sense  suggested  by  experience — by 
the  experience,  that  is  to  say,  of  certain  peculiar  mental  sensa* 
tions  (if  we  may  coin  a  word  for  the  purpose)  which  distance, 
direction,  and  force,  when  perceived,  excite  within  us.  Then 
again,  from  that  mixed  multitude  of  impressions  received  through 
the  bodily  senses,  it  frames  to  itself,  by  a  similar  induction,  the 
conception,  fact,  or  theory,  as  we  please  to  call  it,  of  an  inde- 
pendent external  world.  Moreover,  from  the  impressions  it  re* 
ceives  on  contemplating  these  external  relations — (which,  besides 
bringing  back  on  it,  confirming,  and  elucidating  in  innumerable 
modes,  all  those  more  original  and  simple  concepticms,  furnish  in 
a  thousand  ways  that  which  is  the  true  'fundamental  idea*  of 
all  science,  viz.,  harmony,  regularity,  or  law)— it  rises  by  a  con- 
stantly extending  and  unbroken  chain  of  experience  to  the  law  of 
continuity — which  is  perhaps  the  highest  inductive  axiom  to  which 
the  mind  of  man  is  capable  of  attaining — and,  as  one  of  the  most 
important  results  of  this  law,  to  the  perception  and  admission  of 
general  truths,  on  the  ground  of  particular  verifications. 

By  contemplating  our  own  faculties  of  attention,  recollection, 
and  other  similar  processes,  whereby  the  mind  continually  in* 
fluences  the  succession  of  its  own  thoughts — or  rather,  in  the  same 
instant  that  we  experience  that  peculiar  mental  sensation  which  if 
connected  with  the  exercise  of  these  faculties-^we  come  to  have 
suggested  the  notion  of  mental  power.  By  dwelling  on  the  effoH 
ivhereby  we  put  our  limbs  into  motion,  the  conception  of  vital 
cBort  as  expended  in  the  production  of  mechanical  force  is  in 

^  Ou  th»  tubject  we  will  merely  lefer  Uic  rea4ier  to  Mr«  Doaglas*t  t xeelleut  work  gn 
the  Pt|Uo#ophy  vi'tbe  Mind  (I^d.  1839;,  p.  iS;^  tt  teq. 
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like  manner  suggested ;  and  by  dwelling  on  the  only  feature  these 
Remarkable  phenomena  have  in  common^  viz.^  change,  predictable 
beforehand^  as  sure  to  be  consequent  on  their  voluntttry  exercise, 
we  attain  to  an  abstract  conception  of  cat»e  isis  the  origin  of  ail 
change :— a  conception  which  once  so  originated  within  our  minds 
by  thisj  our  highest  form  of  experience^  personal  consciousness,  is 
reflected  back,  and  verified  by  all  external  experience^  though  in 
forms  far  less  pure  and  unadulterated  than  that  in  which  it  is 
presented  to  us  by  these  internal  phenomena.  Lastly^  by  the 
experience  of  our  own  intentions  as  capable  of  being  carried  out 
into  execution  by  material  or  moral  combinations,  we  have  sug- 
gested to  us  the  notion  of  design  or  final  cause ;  and  by  that  of  our 
emotions  as  dependent  on  the  result  of  our  designed  acts,  the 
conception  of  motive  and  of  moral  responsibility. 

Mr.  Whewell,  however,  puts  a  most  decided  and  ttnhesitatii^ 
negative  on  the  claims  of  experience  to  the  origination  of  these 
ideas.  We  must,  therefore,  examine  the  argument  by  which  he 
supports  this  negative  :— 

*  We  have  seen,'  he  says,  *  that  there  are  propositions  which  are 
known  to  be  necessarily  true,  and  that  such  knowledge  is  not  and  cannot 
be  obtained  by  mere  observation  of  actual  facts.  It  has  been  shown  also 
that  these  necessary  truths  are  the  results  of  certain  fundamental  id  ess, 
such  as  those  of  space,  time,  number,  and  the  like.  Hence  it  follows 
inevitably  that  these  ideas  and  others  of  the  same  kind  are  not  derived 
from  experience.  For  these  ideas  possess  a  power  of  infiising  into  their 
developments  that  very  necessity  which  experience  can  in  no  way  be- 
stow. This  power  they  do  not  borrow  from  the  external  world,  but 
possess  by  their  own  nature.  Thus  wc  unfold  out  of  the  idea  of  space, 
the  propositions  of  geometry,  which  are  plainly  truths  of  the  most 
rigorous  necessity  and  universality.  But  if  the  idea  of  space  were 
merely  collected  from  observation  of  the  external  world,  it  could  never 
enable  or  entitle  us  to  assert  such  propositions ;  it  could  never  authorize 
us  to  say  that  not  merely  some  lines  but  all  lines  not  only  have  but  must 
have  those  propositions  which  geometry  teaches.  Geometry  in  every 
proposition  speaks  a  language  which  experience  never  dares  to  utter, 
and  indeed  of  which  she  but  half  comprehends  the  meaning.  Expe- 
rience sees  that  the  assertions  are  true,  but  she  sees  not  how  profound 
and  absolute  is  their  truth.' — Phil.  i.  71. 

The  necessity  of  geometrical  truths  has  never,  we  believe, 
been  questioned,  nor  is  it  our  disposition  to  do  so  now.  It  is 
not,  however,  with  their  necessity  that  we  are  just  now  con- 
cerned. All  true  propositions  about  realities  are  necessarily  true, 
provided  their  subject-matter  be  necessarily  such  as  it  is,  since 
every  reality  must  be  consistent  with  itself.  Whether  space  be, 
as  we  conceive  it  to  be,  a  substantive  reality  independent  of  our 
minds^  and  whether  capable  of  being  directly  contemplated  by 

them 
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them  or  not,  or  as  Mr.  Whewell,  adopting  the  Kantian  doctriile, 
maintains  it  to  be,  a  real  condition  of  the  perception  of  our  own 
and  all  other  existence — if  it  be  a  necessary  reality,  or  a  neces^ 
sary  condition,  then  are  the  expressions  of  its  properties,  in  geo- 
metrical language,  necessary  truths.  The  truths  of  geometry  ^eisf 
and  are  verified  in  every  part  of  space,  as  the  statue  in  the 
marble.  They  may  depend  on  the  thinking  mind  for  their  con- 
ception and  discovery,  but  they  cannot  be  contradictory  to  that 
which  forms  their  subject-matter,  and  in  which  they  are  realized, 
in  every  place  and  at  every  instant  of  time. 

But  it  is  with  the  universalifyy  not  the  necessity  of  its  truths 
that  we  are  concerned— or  rather  with  the  nature  and  grounds  of 
our  conviction  of  their  universality: — 

•  Experience,'  says  Mr.  Whewell,  '  must  always  consist  of  a  limited 
number  of  observations ;  and  however  numerous  these  may  be,  they  can 
show  nothing  with  regard  to  the  infinite  number  of  cases  in  which  the 
experiment  has  not  been  made.  .  •  •  Truths  can  only  be  kno¥rn  to  be 
general,  not  universal,  if  they  depend  upon  experience  alone.  Experience 
cannot  bestow  that  universality  which  she  herself  cannot  have,  nor  that 
necessity  of  which  she  has  no  comprehension.' — Phil.  i.  60,  61. 

Now  we  conceive  that  a  full  answer  to  this  argimient  is  afforded 
by  the  nature  of  the  inductive  propensity — by  the  irresistible 
impulse  of  the  mind  to  generalize  ad  infinitumy  when  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  limitation  or  opposition  offers  itself  to  the  ima- 
gination— and  by  our  involuntary  application  of  the  law  of  con-« 
tinuity  to  fill  up,  by  the  same  ideal  substance  of  truth,  every  inter- 
val which  uncontradicted  experience  may  have  left  blank  in  our 
inductSre  conclusions.  What  we  contend  for  is,  not  that  the  pro- 
positions of  geometry  are  other  than  necessary  and  universal,  but 
that  space  being  a  reality  (or  a  real  condition),  the  mind,  apply- 
ing itself  to  that  reality,  discovers  its  properties  by  such  appli- 
cation, which  is  experience,  and  embodies  the  results  of  that 
experience  in  axiomatic  propositions.  For  what,  we  may  ask,  can 
impress  us  with  a  sense  of  truth  other  than  a  clear  perception  of 
meaning  ?  And  what  is  a  perception  of  meaning  other  than  an 
intellectual  experience  of  the  real  qualities  and  relations  of  the 
objects  of  our  thoughts,  a>s  exemplified  in  special  cases? 

And  after  all,  the  truths  of  geometry  ar&  summed  up  and 
embodied  in  its  definitions  and  axioms.  The  definitions  we  need 
not  consider,  but  let  us  turn  to  the  axioms,  and  what  do  we 
find?  A  string  of  propositions  concerning  magnitude  in  the 
abstract,  which  are  equally  true  of  space,  time,  force,  number, 
and  every  other  magnitude  susceptible  of  aggregation  and  sub- 
division. Such  propositions,  where  they  are  not  mere  definitions, 
as  some  of  them  are,  carry  their  inductive  origin  on  the  face 

of 
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of  their  enunciation.  Of  those  which  express! j  relate  to,, 
the  axiom  which  declares  magnitudes  equal  wbicb  exactly  ^, 
the  same  space,  is  clearly  only  a  rule  of  interpreUlipn  dedarii^ 
how  the  word  equal  is  to  be  understood  whep  ap^oe  i«  the 
object  of  reference,  and  how  the  measurement  of  space  is  to  be 
executed,  and  is  only  the  ordinary  practical  process  oif  xneasore- 
ment  embodied  in  words.  Those  which  declare  that  tiro  straight 
lines  cannot  enclose  a  space,  and  that  two  straight  lines  wmph  cut 
one  another  cannot  both  be  parallel  to  a  third,  are  in  reality  t^e  only 
ones  which  express  characteristic  properties  of  space,  and  these 
it  will  be  worth  while  to  consider  more  nearly.  Now  tb^  only 
clear  notion  we  can  form  of  straightness  is  uniformity  of  direc* 
tion,  for  space  ill  its  ultimate  analysis  is  nothing  but  an  assem- 
blage of  distances  and  directions.  And  (not  to  dwell  on  the 
notion  of  continued  contemplation,  i.  e.,  mental  experience^  as  ia* 
eluded  in  the  very  idea  of  uniformity ;  nor  on  that  of  transfer  of 
the  contemplating  being  from  point  to  point,  and  of  experisnot^ 
during  such  transfer,  of  the  homogeneity  of  the  interval. passed 
over) — we  cannot  even  propose  the  proposition  in  an  intelligible 
form,  to  any  one  whose  experience  ever  since  he  was  bom  has  not 
assured  him  of  the  fact.  The  unity  of  directum,  or  that  we 
cannot  march  from  a  given  point  by  more  than  one  path  ilirecjL  ta 
the  same  object,  is  matter  of  practical  experience  long  before  it 
can  by  possibility  become  matter  of  abstract  thought*  W'e  cannot 
attempt  mentally  to  exemplify  the  conditions  of  the  asserdoh  in 
an  imaginary  case  opposed  to  it^  without  violating  our  babitusl 
recollection  of  this  experience  and  defacing  our  mental  picture 
of  space  as  grounded  on  it.  What  btU  experience,  we  may  9skf 
can  possibly  assure  us  of  the  homogeneity  of  the  parts  of  distance, 
time,  force,  and  measurable  aggregates  in  general,  on  whicli  the 
truth  of  the  other  axioms  depends  ?  As  regards  the  latter  axiom, 
after  what  bias  been  said,  it  must  be  clear  that  the  very  same 
course  of  remarks  equally  applies  to  its  case,  and  that  its  tr^tbi 
is  quite  as  much  forced  on  the  mind  as  that  of.  the  formeir  by 
daily  and  hourly  experience. 

We  have  considered  the  perception  of  space,  in  its  ultimate 
analysis,  as  resolvable  into  perceptions  of  distance  and  direction; 
into  line  and  angle)  but  it  may  be  urged  that  our  idejEis  of  superr 
ficial  and  solid  space  involve  something  more  than  tKese  element^ 
— that  surface  and  solidity  are  not  in  their  essence  resolvable  info 
mere  distance  and  direction.  It  is  here  that  we  trace,  as'  WQ  coj[|f- 
ceive  the  matter,  the  result  of  the  mind's  plastic  faculty^  by.wliic^, 
out  of  the  assemblage  of  simple  perceptions,  it  forms  to  itself' a 
picture,  or  conception,  or  idea  (call  it  what  we  will)  in  wclii^li 
those  perceptions  are  mentally  realized,  but  which  se^jns  .to  vs  \^ 
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be  something  more  than  those  perceptions— rwhat  the  Lockiaa 
school  terms,  in  short,  substance/  and  which  we  consider  to  be 
no  other  than  the  mind's  perception  of  its  own  active  effort  in  this 
process.  The  conception  of  solid  extension  stands,  i^e  apprehend^ 
to  these  simple  elementary  perceptions  of  distance  and  direction 
in  the  same  relation  as  that  of  body  to  the  perceptions  of  resistr 
ance,  extension,  colour,  figure,  &c.,  which  are  all  that  common 
experience  affords  us  of  matter;  and  this  is  the  only  sense  in 
which  we  can  agree  with,  or  indeed  attach  any  distinct  meaning 
to,  a  remarkable  passage  in  Mr.  Whewell's  chapter  '  On  the  Idea 
of  Space :' — 

*  By  speaking  of  space,  as  an  idea,  I  intend  to  imply  that  the  appre- 
hension of  objects  as  existing  in  space,  and  of  the  relation  of  position, 
&c.  which  thus  prevail  among  them,  is  not  a  consequence  of  experience, 
but  a  result  of  a  peculiar  constitution  and  activity  of  the  mind  which  * 
[t.  e,y  the  activity]  •  is  independent  of  experience  in  its  origin,  though 
constantly  combined  with  it  in  its  exercise.' — /%i/.  b.  ii.  p.  81. 

But  when  he  goes  on  to  declare,  in  the  next  page,  *  that  spac^ 
is  not  a  notion  obtained  from  experience,*  and  in  addition  to  the 
argument  from  the  universality  and  necessity  of  its  properties 
which  we  have  already  considered,  supports  this  doctrine  by  such 
arguments  as  these  : — 

*  Experience  gives  us  information  concerning  things  without  us,  but 
our  apprehending  them  as  without  us,  takes  for  granted  their  existence 
in  space.  Experience  acquaints  us  with  what  are  the  form,  position, 
magnitude,  &c.,  of  particular  objects,  but  that  they  have  form,  position, 
magnitude,  presuppose  that  they  are  in  space.' — Phil.  i.  p.  82. 

we  cannot  avoid  placing  on  record  our  dissent  from  the  con- 
clusion, and  our  inability  to  perceive  the  cogency  of  the  reasoning. 
The  reason,  wa  conceive,  why  we  apprehend  things  as  without  u^ 
is,  that  they  are  without  us.  We  take  for  granted  that  they  exist 
in  space,  because  they  do  so  exist,  and  because  such  their  exist- 
ence is  a  matter  of  direct  perception  which  can  neither  be  ex- 
plained in  words,  nor  contravened  in  imagination :  because,  in 
short,  space  is  a  reality  and  not  a  matter  of  mere  convention  or 
imagination.  Still  less  can  we  attribute  the  smallest  force  to  such 
reasons  as  those  in  p.  86,  where  it  is  denied  that  space  '  exists  as 
a  thing,'  because  '  that  thing  is  infinite  in  all  its  dimensions,  and 
moreover  is  a  thing  which,  being  nothing  in  itself,  exists  only  that 
other  things  may  exist  in  it.*  We  might  meet  such  reascming  in  its 
own  spirit,  by  declaring  that  that  which  has  parts,  proportions, 
and  susceptibilities  of  exact  measurement,  must  be  '  a  thing.* 

The  philosophy  of  the  pure  sciences  involves  not  merely  the 
idea  of  space,  out  of  magnitude  in  the  abstract.  It  is  common 
indeed  to  represent,  in  elementary  books,  such  magnitudes  by 
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geometTical  lines  and  areas,  and  thus  to  demonstrate  the  truths 
which  serve  as  the  bases  of  the  sciences  of  arithmetic,  algebra, 
&c.  But  this  is  only  legitimate>  because  the  axioms  of  abstract 
magnitude  are  verified  among  such  lines  and  areas  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  are  verified  among  the  various  other  objecU  to 
which  they  apply,  and  bi/  induction  from  which  they  have  been 
concluded  to  be  generally  true.  That  equals  added  to  equals 
produce  equal  aggregates  is  true  of  equal  times,  equal  weights, 
equal  numbers,  as  well  as  of  equal  spaces.  Were  we  to  grant 
(which  we  do  not)  that  the  truth  of  the  proposition  in  eadh  of 
^ese  forms  is  a  direct  result  of  simple  intuition  involving  no 
induction — no  consideration  of  particular  cases,  i.  e.,  no  expe- 
rience— still  the  combination  of  all  these  separate  truths  into  one 
general  expression  equally  applicable  to  all  the  forms,  most 
surely  be  allowed  to  be  an  act  of  inductive  generalization.  To 
maintain  the  contrary,  is  to  maintain  that  the  mind  conccdLves  and 
reasons  on  the  abstract  in  anticipation  of  the  concrete^  on  the 
general  before  the  particular,  which  is  in  fact  Platonism,  and  to 
which  indeed,  in  many  respects,  and  as  purified  of  its  more 
extravagant  features,  Mr.  WhewelPs  theory  closely  approximates. 
A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  afforded  by  his  reasoning  re- 
specting time : — 

*  Since  all  particular  times  are  considered  as  derivable  from  time  in 
general,  it  is  manifest  that  the  notion  of  time  in  general  cannot-  be  de- 
rived from  the  notion  of  particular  time.  The  notion  of  time  in  general 
is  therefore  not  a  general  conception  derived  from  experience.* — ^liL 
i.  p.  124. 

This  is  as  if  any  one  should  argue  that  as  there  is  but  one 
tanaterial  universe,  of  which  all  particular  bodies  are  necessarily 
parts — therefore  our  notion  of  the  material  universe  is  not  a 
general  conception  derived  from  our  experience  of  individual 
bodies.  The  fact  is,  that  if  we  were  to  select  an  idea  which  mast 
more  emphatically  than  another  be  derived  from  experience,  it 
would  be  that  of  time : — for  what  is  it  which  excites  in  ns  the 
perception  of  its  lapse,  but  the  internal  comparison  of  our  mental 
state  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  instant,  which  is  expe- 
rience, if  the  word  have  any  meaning  ?— The  lapse  of  the  instant 
is  a  reality ;  a  very  obscure  and  mysterious  one,  no  doubt;  and 
our  notion  of  it  (the  result,  or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say  the 
perception,  of  the  active  effort  of  the  mind  to  connect  its  present 
and  past  state)  is  that  substantive  conception  which  may  be  con* 
sidered  as  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  reality  of  time,  what- 
ever that  be,  as  our  substantive  conception  of  space  bean  to  the 
realities  of  distance  and  direction. 

As  respects  number ,  Mr.  Whewell  has  adopted  a  mode  of  om- 
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sidering  it  which  has  lately  grown  much  in  rogue,  but  which  we 
regard  as,  to  say  the  least,  very  problematic;  viz.,  that  it  is  a 
mere  modification  of  the  idea  of  time.  Now  things  may  be 
repeated  in  space  as  well  as  in  time,  and  though  it  may  be 
peirfectly  true — (though  of  that  we  have  some  doubts) — that  the 
attention  at  each  instant  is  so  wholly  absorbed  in  the  contem- 
plation of  one  object,  that  every  other  is  absolutely  unperceived, 
and  is  to  us,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  if  it  existed  not ;  yet 
this  would  only  go  to  show  that,  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  oar 
faculties,  time  is  necessary  as  a  mean  to  enable  us  to  count  num- 
ber, but  not  that  it  enters  otherwise  than  as  a  mean  into  an  idea 
of  any  particular  number,  as  two.  Two  horses  are  two  horses^ 
whether  we  require  time  to  count  them  or  not,  and  whether 
counted  or  uncounted.  On  precisely  the  same  principle,  time 
might  be  declared  an  element  in  our  conception  of  figure,  and 
indeed  of  space  itself.  Number,  therefore,  we  cannot  help  re- 
garding as  an  abstraction,  and  consequently  its  general  properties 
or  its  axioms  to  be  of  necessity  inductively  concluded  from  the 
consideration  of  particular  cases.  And  surely  this  is  the  way  in 
which  children  do  acquire  their  knowledge  of  number,  and  in 
which  they  learn  its  axioms.  The  apples  and  the  marbles  are 
put  in  requisition,  and  through  the  multitude  of  gingerbread  nuts 
their  ideas  acquire  clearness,  precision,  and  generality.  And  it 
is  so  impossible  for  us  to  divest  ourselves,  either  as  respects 
number,  or  any  of  those  primary  relations,  as  space,  time,  &a^ 
of  the  bias  given  to  all  our  notions  by  the  unbroken  influence  of 
an  experience  which  commenced  with  our  birth  and  perhaps  even 
before  it,  that  we  may  well  be  excused  if  we  more  than  hesitate 
in  our  assent  to  a  doctrine,  which  requires  us  so  entirely  to  un- 
mould  and  unbuild  the  whole  structure  of  our  mental  habits  and 
acquirements,  as  does  that  of  the  non-suggestion  of  ideas  of  this 
class,  and  the  non-establishment  of  their  axioms  by  experience ; 
including  always,  be  it  observed,  in  our  notion  of  experience,  that 
which  is  gained  by  contemplation  of  the  inward  picture  which  the 
mind  forms  to  itself  in  any  proposed  case,  or  which  it  arbitrarily 
•elects  as  an  example — such  picture,  in  virtue  of  the  extreme 
simplicity  of  these  primary  relations,  being  called  up  by  the  ima- 
gination with  as  much  vividness  and  clearness  as  could  be  done 
by  any  external  impression,  which  is  the  only  meaning  we  can 
attadi  to  the  word  intuition,  as  applied  to  such  relations. 

Into  the  philosophy  of  the  abstract  sciences  the  notion  of  cause 
does  not  explicitly  enter — relations,  not  events,  being  the  subject 
of  inquiry  in  these  sciences.  But  in  those  where  phsenomena 
borne  to  be  explained,  the  reference  of  these  to  their  causes,  and 
the  development  of  the  processes  by  which  the  action  of  such 
•    '  p  2  causes 
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causes  is  carried  out  through  a  chain  of  intermediate  effects^  till 
they  result  in  the  phaenomena  observed^  is  our  sole,  at  least  our 
ultimate,  object  of  inquiry.  Now  it  deser>'es  especial  notice  that 
most  of  the  pho^nomena  which  nature  presents  are  causes  of  in- 
direct causation.  Conceptions  of  cause  suggested  bj  such  phx- 
nomena  can  hardly  be  otlier  than  crude,  imperfect^  and  even 
perhaps  erroneous.  For  example,  invariable  antecedence  of 
cause  and  consequence  of  effect  is  laid  down  by  Mrriters  on  this 
subject  as  an  essential  feature  of  this  relation.  But  this  must  be 
imderstood  in  reference  to  the  nutate  of  things,  historically  speak- 
ing, which  ])recedes  and  that  which  follows  that  indivisible  instant 
of  time  in  which  action  takes  place,  as  the  two  portions  of  a  line 
separated  by  a  point  are  necessarily  the  one  on  one  side,  the  other 
on  the  other  of  that  point.  If  the  antecedence  and  consequence 
in  question  be  understood  as  the  interposition  of  an  interval  of 
time,  howevej*  small,  between  the  action  of  the  cause  and  the  pro- 
duction of  the  effect,  we  regard  it  as  inadmissible.  In  the  pro- 
duction of  motion  by  force,  for  instance,  though  the  effect  be 
cumulative,  with  continued  exertion  of  the  cause,  yet  each  ele- 
mentary or  individual  action  of  the  force  is,  to  our  apprehensioDj 
instanter  accompanied  with  its  corresponding  increment  of  mo- 
mentum in  the  body  moved.  In  all  dynamical  reasonings,  no  one 
has  ever  thought  of  interposing  an  instant  of  time  between  the 
action  and  its  resulting  momentum  ;  nor  does  it  appear  necessary. 
The  process  has  more  the  character  of  a  simple  transfturmation  of 
force  into  nutmentum,  without  gain  or  loss.  The  cause  (this 
particular  cause)  seems  to  be  neither  destroyed  nor  enfeebled, 
but  absorbed,  and  transformed  into  its  effect,  and  therein  treasured 
up.  In  this  view,  which  seems  quite  as  tenable  as  any  other 
which  has  yet  been  taken  of  the  relation  of  physical  cause  and 
effect,  the  time  lost  in  cases  of  indirect  physical  causation  is  that 
consumed  in  the  movements  which  take  place  among  the  parts  of 
the  mechanism  set  in  action,  by  which  the  active  forces  so  trans- 
formed into  momentum  are  transported  over  intervals  of  $pace 
to  new  points  of  action,  the  motion  of  matter  in  such  cases 
being  regarded  as  a  mere  carrier  of  force.  So  also,  when  :£mx» 
is  directly  counteracted  by  force,  their  mutual  destruction  must 
be  conceived,  we  think,  as  instantaneous.  It  appears  lo  ui^ 
therefore,  well  worthy  of  consideration,  whether,  in  deriving  any 
part  of  our  abstractions  of  cause  and  effect  from  c&xteraal  fh»? 
nomena,  we  be  not  misled  in  assuming  sequence  as  a  necessary 
feature  in  that  relation,  and  whether  sequence,  when  observedri* 
not  rather  to  be  held  as  a  sure  indication  of  indirect  action,  ac- 
companied with  a  movement  of  parts.  Certain  it  i$^.flba^^M^ 
higher  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  physical  causatJ5M4Jb«)nK»0?!  jn* 
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conceK'^bly  rapid  do  we  find  the  propagation  of  action.  The  plat/ 
of  the  mechanism  (if  we  may  borrow  a  metaphor)  seems  less,  and 
the  approach  to  perfect  fittiri^  and  contact  of  its  parts  more  near. 

The  direct  personal  consciousness  of  causation  which  we  have 
when  We  either  exert  voluntary  force  or  influence  the  train  of  our 
own  thougrhts,  has  been  much  and  singularly  lost  sight  of  by  ttiany 
writers  on  this  subject.     Whatever  be  the  essential  nature  of  that 
relation  (or  whether  even  it  be  in  all  cases  the  same),  we  are  no 
more  left  in  doubt  of  its  being  a  real  relation,  when  we  experience 
this  consciousness,  than  we  are  of  our  own  reality,  or  of  that  of  an 
external  world.     When  once  suggested  (as  we  conceive  it  to  be) 
by  such  experience,  as  a  kind  of  mental  sensation,  it  is  seized  and 
dwelt  on  with  a  force  and  tenacity  which  strongly  indicates  its  real 
importance  to  our  knowledge  and  well-being.     The  energy  and 
assurance  with  which  it  is  generalized,  or  rather  universalized,  and 
extended  to  all  the  events  of  nature,  must  be  held  as  another  in-* 
dication  in  the  same  direction.     Nothing  can  be  imagined  more- 
different  than  the  two  lines  of  experience  by  which  this  conscious- 
ness of  effective  action  is  impressed.     They  agree  in  nothing  but 
in  change  consequent  on  or  simultaneous  with  voluntary  effort,' 
and  predictable  beforehand,  as  sure  to  accompany  such  effort.' 
Yet  this  point  of  analogy  is  siezed  and  made  the  basis  of  a  univer^' 
sal  theory,  with  an  invariable  verification  by  experience,  and  a* 
decisive  acknowledgment  of  its  irresistible  cogency,  which  proves" 
it  to  be  one  of  those  grand  primordial  analogies  alluded  to  above  ; 
an   analogy  by  which   the  physical   and  intellectual  world  are' 
brought  into  inseparable  contact,  by  establishing  the  influence '^ 
of  will  over  both. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  other  lines  of  experience  in  which  we  also' 
receive,  but  more  obscurely,  and  as  it  were  conversely,  through' 
the  medium  of  effect,  the  idea  of  cause.  But  from  the  very 
diversity  of  these  modes  of  suggestion  it  follows  that  this  idea  is, 
as  Mr.  Whewell  admits  it  to  be,  an  abstraction.  And  from  this^^ 
consideration  alone  it  seems  to  us  imperatively  to  follow  that 
whatever  axioms  (if  there  be  any)  belong  to  this  idiSa,  must  be' 
inductively  concluded  from  their  verification  in  each  of  those' 
sieveral  particular  lines  of  e^tperienoe  in  which  we  recognize  and 
insulate  the  peculiar  mental  sensation  of  causality,  it  must  be' 
very  dear,  for  instance,  that  an  axiom  which,  though  verified  iii 
one  form  of  causation,  is  yet  unmeaning  or  incorrect  in  another^ 
cannot  be  an  axiom  of  causation  in  the  abstract,  or  must  be  in- 
adequately worded  as  such.  And  the  same  must  sorely  be  the 
case  with  axioms  requiring  limitations  and  conditions  dependent 
<m  the  kind  of  cause. 

These  ccmsideratiofis  seem  to  us  essential  to  forming  aright 
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understanding  of  the  metaphysics  of  Mr.  WbeweiTs  three  books 
on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mechanical  Sciences.  For  the  basis  of 
these  he  takes  the  fundamental  idea  of  cause — not  that  this  rela- 
tion is  not  to  be  considered  equally  involve  in  other  scienote, 
but  emphatically,  because  in  these  we  have  succeeded^  in  those 
not,  in  tracing  phaenomena  up  to  one  of  those  causes  of  whose 
existence  our  own  consciousness  assures  us,  viz.^  force.  In  pur* 
suance  of  his  general  plan  of  ascribing  a  necessary  unirersality  to 
physical  as  well  as  to  every  other  class  of  general  truths,  and  de- 
riving this  necessity  and  this  universality  from  the  assumed  a 
priori  origin  within  the  mind  of  whatever  abstract  principles  are 
involved  in  their  enunciation,  he  lays  down  three  axioms  of  causs- 
tion  as  flowing,  not  from  experience  but  from  our  fundamental 
idea  of  that  relation,  viz. : —  1 .  Nothing  can  take  place  without  a 
cause.  2.  Effects  are  proportional  to  their  causes,  and  (»nses  are 
measured  by  their  effects.  3.  Reaction  is  equal  and  opposite  to 
action.  Of  these  the  first  in  our  \4ew  of  the  matter  is  the  mere 
generalization  of  our  internal  consciousness  in  the  two  distinct 
lines  of  experience  above  mentioned — a  generalization  cogeaH 
doubtless  in  the  highest  degree,  as  all  such  impulses  of  the  gene- 
ralizing instinct  are  when  the  mind  feels  no  obstade^  and  finds 
itself  contradicted  by  no  opposing  experience.  The  second 
axiom  presents  only  a  vague,  if  any,  meaning  where  causes  are 
unsusceptible  of  numerical  addition  or  conjoined  agency — and 
where  they  are  so  susceptible  Mr.  Whewell  admits  that  '  there 
may  be  circumstances  in  the  nature  of  the  cause  which  may 
further  determine  the  kind  of  effect  which  we  must  take  for  the 
measure  of  the  cause.'  But  it  is  clear  that  we  are  now  discussinf 
the  relation  of  causes  to  their  direct  efi*ects,  and  that  conseqoeutly 
we  are  allowed  no  latitude  of  choice.  We  are  not  to  range  about 
the  results  of  their  action  till  we  find  some  one,  be  it  direct  or  it* 
mote,  by  which  our  rule  shall  be  saved.  We  are  to  take  titf 
direct  effect  as  we  find  it,  viz.,  that  which  is  separated  from  the 
action  of  the  cause  by  no  interval  of  time  and  by  no  intermedivm 
of  mechanism ;  and  if  with  this  for  an  efiect  the  axiom  be  verifiedi 
all  is  well. 

On  the  third  axiom  Mr.  Whewell  reasons  as  follows  :— 
'  The  reaction  is  an  effect  of  the  action,  and  is  determined  by  it.  Ail 
since  the  two,  action  and  reaction,  are  forces  of  the  same  nature^  eask 
may  be  considered  as  cause  and  as  effect,  and  they  must  therefore  det^ 
mine  each  other  by  a  common  rule.  But  this  coxiaideralion  leads  necet- 
sarily  to  their  equality :  for  since  the  rule  is  mutual,  if  we  could  for  as 
instant  suppose  the  reaction  to  be  less  than  the  action,  we  must  by  the 
same  rule  suppose  the  action  to  be  less  than  the  reaction/— /w. 1 
p.  175. 

'  Like  our  other  axioms,  this  has  its  source  in  an  idea,  vis.,  tlie  ides 
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of  cause  under  that  particular  condition  in  which  cause  and  effect  are 
mutual/ — Ibid, 

We  trust  Mr.  Whewell  will  believe  that  we  speak  in  all  sin-; 
cerity^  and  not  without  diffidence  in  our  own  impressions,  when 
we  declare  that  this  is  a  modification  of  the  idea  of  cause^  which 
we  can  no  how  bring  ourselves  to  conceive.  It  seems  to  lead 
direct  to  the  conclusion^  with  no  escape,  that  a  cause  can  cause 
itself.  For  if  A  be  the  cause  of  R,  and  R,  by  the  rule  of  mutualr 
ity,  the  cause  of  A ;  then  is  A  the  ultimate  and  R  the  proximate 
link  in  a  chain  of  causation  by  which  it  is  derived  from  itself. 
This,  it  may  be  said,  is  a  verbal  quibble.  But  if  it  be  (which  we 
think  it  is  not)^  it  is  one  that  inevitably  forces  itself  on  the 
thoughts  on  the  bare  mention  of  such  a  proposition,  as  that  cause 
and  effect  can  in  any  case  be  justly  regarded  as  mutual.  If  ia-> 
deed  we  admit  the  doctrine  of  sequence  as  a  general  feature  of 
causality,  and  suppose  ever  so  small  an  interval  of  time  interposed 
between  cause  and  effect,  the  rule  of  mutuality  is  evidently  im* 
possible.  This  doctrine,  however,  as  already  said,  we  regard  as 
untenable ;  and  from  a  single,  shorty  and  insulated  sentence  in  p. 
252,  which  seems  to  have  called  up  when  written  no  further 
mental  remark,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Whewell  herein  agrees  with 
us. 

It  would  not  be  difficulty  however^  so  to  word  this  axiom  as  to 
render  it  applicable  and  intelligible  in  every  form  of  causation, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  introducing  the  term  Reaction, 
which^  though  highly  convenient,  and  therefore  readily  admissible 
in  dynamicsd  reasonings,  ceases  altogether  to  present  any  distinct 
meaning  when  used  in  reference  to  other  than  mechanical  cause. 
The  axiom,  for  instance,  taken  as  a  general  proposition^  deduced 
from  and  verified  by  experience  in  every  form  of  causality,  may 
be  held  to  assert,  the  limitation  of  a  finite  amount  of  cause  to  the 
production  of  a  finite  amount  of  innonediate  effect,  in  consequence 
of  which  limitation  the  total  effect  must  be  such  as  to  leave  no 
part  of  the  energy  of  the  cause  outstanding  and  applicable  to  the 
production  of  further  effect.  In  other  words,  it  must  be  such  as 
to  exhaust,  or  absorb,  or  transform  into  itself,  as  the  case  may  be^ 
the  whole  cause.  Dynamically  interpreted,  this  leads  to  the  law 
of  reaction,  while  physiologically,  it  expresses  merely  fatigue  or 
exhaustion,  which  every  one  is  conscious  of  on  bodily  or  mental 
exertion.  For  it  must  be  obsen^ed,  and  the  remark  appears  to 
US  of  great  moment,  that  in  the  production  of  voluntary  motion 
we  do  not  conceive  the  mind  or  will  as  directly  exerting  force  on, 
and  so  producing  motion  in,  matter.  Were  such  indeed  the  case, 
we  might  reasonably  ask  what  becomes  of  reaction  where  mind  is 
at  one  end  of  the  rod  and  matter  at  the  other  ?     Here  we  recog* 
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))ize  ibe ' inportance  :of  ihat  iotemiediftte  liak  rii^-lb^.  chftill  i)f 
causation,  ttnt  pb^isiological  effort*  depeadeiii  en  the^mU*  -b^^jet 
distinct  from  mere  volition,  alreadj^  before-  albidsd  .k>»  .  Of  ibchBU 
tttre  .«f  tbis  effort  it.  seems  impossible  to  f rune  «bj  4Aber>4l>B4ep- 
tidn  tban  this^-^that  witbout  li^in^  itself  force  it  ^volFe»:ev-€f«»te$ 
force,  haring  all  the  charact^s  of  molecnlftr  dtte»c|icm^.iuid  t^ 
pulsioi^,  either  among  tbe .  contiguous  paHicteftof  tJbe  ouMdei 
directly;  or  else  indirectly  in*  tbem,  llxrougb ; »;  chaiq  of  poltt 
anrai^^Bieiita  among  those  of  ^he  aerv^A«--a  oattsa,  rio  $b(orty  of  a 
higher  order  than  foroe^  ^and  which,  for  anjthing  me  jcap^ii^v  to 
the  contrary,  may  be  in  actioa  even  among  the  panicles  of 'kisBft- 
mate  matter,  whienever  force  is  exerted,  though  whether  ia  al) 
eases  under  the  immediate  control  of  »  direottog  will,«triftnsceBdf 
ef  course  our  faculties  to  decide  on  physical  grounds.  -Uoweter 
eottvetoient  it  may  be  m  common  language,  or /in  dynamioalT  set* 
saning,  to  speak  of  force  as  the  action  of  one  body  ^pon  aaether, 
and  as  accompanied  with  a  reaction  of  the  other-rback  upoQ4b« 
first,  it  is  far  more  consonant  with  this  Tiew  of  voluntary  KiUen, 
and  indeed  with  the  mass  of  facts  inothef  scienoeti  tonegard.it  si 
a  cause  or  disposfttiori.to  motion,  ^originating  indiffereody  Maoem 
theim^nd  manifeaiinff'  itself  by  an  effisci  which  has^  ^way^  u^^iw^ 
folii.^rpotwr  chwracter,  t.e.rthe  productioa (unless  Cjountera^la^ 
of  equal  momenta  in  oppositie/ directions  al' either roxtiensii^  of  iu 
line  of.nction :  thesmn  of  euch  momen^k  ibeing.  (^jif^iiU  cases:  of 
polar  actiop)  e()ual  to  zero^    ■       .r.-:  •  •  .,- .'    .m-    •». 

Mr.  WheweU,  in  his  .chapter^  Ofttilie  Origin  of  our>Coiioeplieiii 
of  Fpfce  and  Matter/  traces  then  simply  to^our^sense  of  musculst 
actii9n  and  r^nstahcsi  but  without  distthgiBAshiitgy <as  we  rbavie  dons, 
bcftween  the  eflbvt  land  the  action,  iynd.of  iOOt^rae  without  jdiEwiag 
from,  that'  ^tinction>;the  consequences  which  we^  bavo-  aboie 
anggitf sted,^  and'  whic^  .seem  >  ttb  .us  ao<  impQCtant^  ^  Ho  tbte  >  {tavr 
<;eeiis  to  treat  at  great  leiigth  in.  s^mrate  <:haptexs  of  the! establish- 
i^ent  of'  the  principles  of  j  statics  and  ilynanubte.  '  tTaese  <cbajfteKf 
91^  i»(ireiliely  valuable.:  We  recogqi^  in  them  the  resiflts  of^^rsst 
lasbou r  aad  a  long  ' series  of  intesme  aiKl  <  persevering  thought  -W 
Slk^y^  on  their  isubjeets,  the  fruita  of  ^wfaich  balTe  from  .'lime!  t^ 
tinfte  appebved  iu. several  plDefnous works,*  and'  are  ihei^  beought 
together  as  in  a  focus,  j  0£  these  works  it  is  hat  justice  rto  aay^thsl 
We  knew'pfinb  tres^ises  esctatU'whiirb.  afford  i  so cornpleteiSMdtr.pbl^ 
l(>30pbioaI  a  viewiof  the  princifilesof  Irhese  scieiloes,<  aod.  ofnjtl^f 
stepsr  by r which:  they  horro  acquired ^^h^ir  uUimatis. idenr elopneal 
and'  demonstrative  character.  nTboughv assuredly/  not)  thd)masl 
1"  ••■!'.   ■■'.   ■t'^i" : — '^r-i '-rfr — : — r\j'>} — rrf: — nr — .■iim;i;'« mih — n-fj^w?!!  Iff 
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ibriHiiifrt  of  the  many  giems  which  adorn  our  author^s  wreath  of 
merit ,  their  "sterling  value  will  secure  them  an  estimation  superior 
even  to  that  of  mtmy  original  discoveries. 

In  these  chapters,  as  well  as  in  the  works  alluded  to,  the  whol^ 
of  mechanical  science  is  made  to  depend  on  a  few  simple  propo-* 
shions  of  axiomatic  self-evidence— ^^nd  with  this,  as  regards  sys-> 
tematic  and  logical  deduction,  we  can  have,  of  course,  no  quarrel; 
It  is  when  we  find  it  put  forward  that  these  axioms  owe  their  evi-» 
dence  and  universality  solely^to  otfr  fundamental  and  abstract  idea 
of  causation,  and  to  the  getieral  axioms  thence  derived^  and  in 
no  Way  to  experience,  that  we  demur.  As  we  admit  no  such 
propositions,  other  than  as  trvths  inductively  collected  from  obser-^ 
fxifton,  even  in  geometry  itself,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that,  in  a 
science  of  obviously  contingent  relations,  we  should  acquiesce  in  a 
contrary  view.  As  we  conceive  matter  to  hare  been  created,  and 
to  admit  of  annihilation,  we  can  of  course  conceive  the  non-* 
existence  of  force*;  and  if  so,  it  certainly  does  appear  a  violent 
inroiad  on  the  liberty  and  power  of  thought  to  maintain  that  we  may 
not,  or  c^not,  conceive  the  laws  of  force  to  have  been  otherwise  esta- 
blished than  as  we  find  them.  But  let  us  take  one  of  these  axioms 
atid  examine  its  evidence :  for  instance,  that  equal  forces  perpeti*^ 
dicnkrly  applied  at  the  opposite  ends  of  equal  arms  of  a  straight 
Ifever  will  balance  each  other.  What  but  experience,  we  may 
ask,  in  the  first  place,  can  possibly  inform  us  that  a  force  so  applied 
will  have  any  tendency  to  turn  the  lever  on  its  centre  at  all? 
Or  that  force  can  be  so  transmitted  along  a  rigid  line  perpendicu- 
lar  to  its  direction,  as  to  act  elsewhere  in  space  'than  along  itar 
own  line  of  action  ?  Surely  this  is  so  far  from  being  self-erident 
that  it  has  even  a  paradoxical  appearance,  which  is  only  to  be 
removed  by  giring  our  lever  thickness,  material  composition,  ancf 
molecular  powers.  Agadn,  we  conclude  that  the  two  forces,  beings 
equal  and  applied  under  precisely  similar  circumstances,  must^ 
if  they  exert  any  effort  at  all  to  turn  the  lever,  exert  equal  and 
opposite  efforts :  but  what  a  priori  reasoning  can  possibly  assure 
us  that  they  do  act  under  precisely  similar  circumstances  ?•— thai 
points  which  differ  in  place,  are  similarly  circumstanced  as  regards 
the  exertion  of  force  ? — that  universal  space  may  not  have  rela- 
tions to  universal  force— or,  at  all  events,  that  the  organizatidn  ^f 
the  material  universe  may  not  be  such  as  to  jitace  that  portion  of 
space  occupied  by  it  in  such  relations  to  the  forces  exerted  in  it^ 
M  may  invalidate  the  absolute  similarity  of  circumstances  as^ 
sumed?  Or  we  may^argue^  what  have  we  to  do  with  the  notion 
of  an^lar  movement  in  the  lever  at  all  ?  The  case  is  one  of 
^est,  tmd  pf  quii^icent  destruction  of  force  by  force.  Nowhow^is- 
thui  'diBStr\icibon  effect^?'  Assuredly  by  .the  i^xmnter-pressm 
}i^^^\.i\•>  which 
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which  supports  the  fulcrum.  But  would  not  this 
equally  arise,  and  by  the  same  amount  of  counterading  force,  if 
each  force  simply  pressed  iU  own  half  of  the  lerer  against  the 
fulcrum  ?  And  what  can  assure  us  that  it  is  not  so»  except  re- 
moval of  one  or  other  force  and  consequent  tilting  of  the  lever  ? 

The  other  fundamental  axiom  of  statics,  that  the  pressure  oo 
the  point  of  support  is  the  sum  of  the  weights,  is  derived  by  Mr. 
Wheweli  from  the  principle  of  reaction.  '  If  it  be  not  an  axiom,* 
be  asks,  '  deriving  its  truth  from  the  fundamental  conception  of 
equal  action  and  reaction,  which  equilibrium  always  implies^  what 
is  the  origin  of  its  certainty?*  Equilibrium  implies^  however, 
not  merely  equal  action  and  reaction,  which  law  subsists  whether 
equilibrium  take  place  or  no,  but  equal  action  and  coun^-actioOr 
The  pressure  on  the  fulcrum  is  nd  destroyed  by  the  reaction  of 
the  fulcrum,  for  that  would  subsist  were  the  fulcrum  pushed  from 
its  place  by  the  pressure.  If  it  be  destroyed  at  all,  it  must  be 
destroyed  by  a  counteracting  force  applied  for  that  purpose,  and 
the  question  is,  what  is  the  amount  of  the  force  that  must  be  so 
applied  ?  Were  the  pressure  on  the  fulcrum  ten  times  the  sum  of 
the  weights,  its  reaction  would  still  be  equal  to  that  pressure. 
Such  reaction,  in  our  view  of  the  nature  of  force^  is  simply  the 
simultaneous  and  opposite  manifestation  of  its  polar  action,  and 
can  in  no  case  afford  an  available  measure  of  its  intensity.  Force 
can  only  be  measured  by  motion  produced,  or  by  amount  of  force 
elsewhere  originating  necessary  to  prevent  motion. 

What  then,  it  must  of  course  be  asked,  is  the  origin  of  our 
certainty  of  the  axiom?  We  reply,  simple  experience.  It  is 
merely  a  scientific  transformation  and  more  refined  mode  of 
stating  a  coarse  and  obvious  result  of  universal  experience,  vix, 
that  the  weight  of  a  rig^d  body  is  the  same,  handle  it  or  suspend 
it  in  what  position  or  by  what  point  we  will,  and  that  whatever 
sustains  a  body  sustains  its  total  weight.  Assuredly^  as  Mr. 
Wheweli  justly  remarks — 

*  no  one  probably  ever  made  a  trial  for  the  purpose  of  showing  thit 
the  pressure  on  the  support  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  weights.  C^ 
tainly  no  person,  with  clear  mechanical  conceptions,  ever  wanted  such  t 
trial  to  convince  him  of  its  truth,  or  thought  the  truth  clearer  after  the 
trial  had  been  made.* 

But  it  is  precisely  because  in  every  action  of  his  life  firam 
earliest  infancy,  he  has  been  continually  making  the  trial  and 
seeing  it  made  by  every  other  living  bemg  about  him,  that  ha 
never  dreams  of  staking  its  result  on  one  additional  attempt  made 
with  scientific  accuracy.  This  would  be  as  if  a  man  sbfMiUl  f^ 
solve  to  decide  by  jezperiment  whether  his  ejes  worm  nse&d  fg^ 

the 
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the  purpose  of  seeing,  by  hennetically  sealing  liimself  up  for 
hulf  an  hour  in  a  metal  case. 

In  making  these  remarks  on  Mr.  Whewell  s  a  priori  doctrines*, 
we  are  most  anxious  to  be  understood  as  limiting  our  disapproval 
strictly  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  he  has  contemplated  bis- 
subject.  In  its  handling  there  is  every  thing  to  admirej  nor  a^ 
we  aware  that  we  have  ever  in  the  same  compass  encountered 
such  a  mine  of  recondite  thought^  searching  inquiry^  and  pointed 
and  brilliant  illustration.  But  to  these  views  he  recurs  again  and 
again,  and  always  with  increasing  decision,  vires  acquirit  eundOg 
as  if  their  force  had  grown  upon  him  in  their  contemplation. 
Thus,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  mechanical  applications,  he 
suspends  his  argument  to  insert  a  chapter  on  *  the  paradox  of  uni- 
versal propositions  obtained  by  experience/ — a  paradox  in  which» 
however,  we  see  nothing  that  strikes  us  as  paradoxical.  If  there 
be  necessary  and  universal  truths  (which  we  unconditionallj 
admit)  expressible  in  propositions  of  axiomatic  simplicity  and 
obviousness,  and  having  for  their  subject  matter  the  elements  of 
all  our  experience  and  all  our  knowledge,  surely  these  are  the 
truths  which,  if  experience  suggest  to  us  any  truths  at  all,  it 
ought  to  suggest  most  readily,  clearly,  and  unceasingly.  If  it 
were  a  truth,  universal  and  necessary,  that  a  net  is  spread  over 
the  whole  surface  of  every  planetary  globe,  we  should  not  travel 
far  on  our  own  without  getting  entangled  in  its  meshes,  and- 
making  the  necessity  of  some  means  of  extrication  an  axiom  of 
locomotion. 

The  only  tests  of  abstract  truth  are  entire  consistency  in  itself^ 
and  accordance  with  its  exemplification  in  particulars.  A  mingled 
host  of  individual  relations  is  suggested  to  our  understandings  by 
every  object  and  event.  It  is  comistency  of  suggestion  by  many 
particular  events  and  objects  which  leads  us  to  make  any  abstract 
propositions  at  all,  since  without  such  consistency  we  must  for 
ever  remain  not  merely  passive  but  bewildered  percipients.  But> 
on  perceiving  this  consistency,  we  are  not  simply  led,  but  urged 
to  make  them  by  the  most  irresistible  of  all  our  mental  impulses — 
the  generalizing  or  inductive  msus.  '  We  do  not,'  as  Mr.  Whewell 
most  justly  remarks,  '  acquire  from  mere  observation  a  right  Uf 
assert  that  a  proposition  is  true  in  all  cases.'  But  that  we  do  the 
propensity  is  clear  from  this,  that  we  generalize  the  abstract 
suggestion  of  mistaken  relations,  if  of  frequent  occurrence,  as 
readily  as  of  true  ones,  nor  ever  dream  of  abandoning  <rar  conclu* 
sions  till  their  inconsistency  with  further  observation  stares  us  in 
the  face. 

There  is,  therefore,  nothing  paradoxical,  but  the  reverse,  ia  our 
being  kd  by  observation  to  a:veoognitioa  of  siioh  trotbi^  as  gener^ 
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nrtipofshioits,  co-«rteh«r6  tLX  least  with  all  human'  erpertence, 
Tbaltthfey  pervade  a!l  the  objects  of  eicperiencc,  mtist  ^rtwiire  their 
cdAtiiitid  suggfestion  fty  experience ;  that  they  are  tnie/uiast  ensure 
thM'conBistchcj  of  suggestion,  that  iteration  of  nrlcontradicted 
assertion  which  commands  implicit  assent,  and  removes  all  occasion 
df  excteptron ;  that  they  are  simple,  and  admit  of  no  uiistinder- 
stiriidiilg;  must  secure- their  admission  by  every  mind. 
*■  Nelceiisity  and  tmiver^lity  are  large  wdrds — perhaps  somewhat 
trVo  liirge  for  the  human  tinderitanding  fairly  to  llandle.  Mr. 
WhteWell  himself  does  not  '*  venture  absolutely  to  pronounce 
whether  the  laws  of  motion,  as  we  know  them/ can  be  rigoronslj 
tiraced  to  an  absolute  necessity  in  the  nature  of  things ;  *  thotigh 
'  iiome  of  the  most  acute  and  pr6feund  mathematicians  have  be- 
lieved that  for  these  laws  of  motion,  or  some  of  them,  there  was  a 
demonstrable  necessity  c6mpelling  them  to  be  sacfa  as  tfaey  are, 
and  no  other.'  Such  phrases,  ^ter  what  has  been  stated  of  his 
Vie^s,  might  give  occasion  to  much  remark — the  only  one  they 
imfggest  to  us  is  the  nicety  of  the  line  in  such  matters  between 
belief  and  demonstration,  between  belief  spontaneous  and  belief 
cotnpelled: 

The  moment  We  get  out  of  paiticttlars,  we  get  intor  abstractions, 
out  6f  Teal  into  logical  relations.  The  test  of  trtith  by  its  appli- 
eeitic>ti  to '  particulars  being  laid  aside,  nothing  remains  but  its 
self-cdnsistehcy  to  giiide  us  in  its  recognition.  But  thi$  in  ariom- 
atic  'propositions  amounts  to  no  test  at  all.  It  is  the  etsence  of 
siich  pfvpositions  to  stand  aloof  and  insulated  ftom  each  ofher^ 
One'  abstract  proposition  can  only  be  shown  to  be  eotmstent  with 
another  in  two  ways — either  by  both  being  A-erified  in  one  parti- 
cular, ot  concrete  as '  the"  logicians  call  it,  or  by  the  one  being 
Ibgically  dlerrrable  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  other,  in 
which  dase  one  or  other  ceases  to  be  axiomatic.  Arxoms,  rigo* 
rotisly  such/  can  admit  of  no  tneaning  in  common.  Their  mutuai 
ttffwpatibilily^  a^fkindafiiental  elements  of  the  same  body  qftnith, 
Aw  (Ally  be  shown  by  experience — by  the  dbserred  fact  of  their 
co'^existeht^  iM  literal tru^  in  a  particular  Case  produced. 
'-"A  tmth,  necessary  and  universal,  relative  to  any  object  of  onr 
lcho#liedge,  miirt  -verify  itself  in  every  instance  where  thatt>bject 
is  before  our  contemplation,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  it  be  simple 
and  intelligible,  its  verification  tniist  be  obrious.  The  sentiment 
of  such  a  truth  cannot,  therefore,  but  be  prefsent  to  oar  tniods 
wheiic^er  that  object  is  contemplated,  and  must  thereftire  mstke  a 
pAtt  of  the  nfefntal  picture  or  ideaof  that  object  which  we  teay  on 
any  of^casion  summon'  befone  our  imagination.  If  that  ibeiitineiit 
b^'wattting,  the -picture  is  unfaithful :  it  id,  in  fiBldt,  no  pieturp'it 

lilL     It  i«^  ther^fdi'e^^itepradKicable  for  trs  to  &aiM  tttiy'i«%iln% 
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true  and  consistent  proposition  concerning .^\ich  pl^ect^  in,  ifKb^JL 
that  sentiment  is  no^  at  least  impUcitly  involve4>  injaplx  lesifoi^^iiy: 
which  it  is  explicitly  contradicted.  All  propositions,,  thierefoc^ 
become  not  only  untrue,  but  inconccmable,  if  necessary  axioinS:  ,b^ 

violated  in  their  enunciation. 

-■■  ■•...•-, 

It  is  requisite,  also,,  to  bear  in  mind  in  this  argument  th^,  pre|7, 
rogatives  of  experience.     The  niind  cannot  give  to  arl^itrary.  opm*-,. 
binations  of  its  own  that  impress  of  reality  and  unity  whu^^h  it 
acknowledges  when  it  contemplates  realities.     It  cannot. im^in^r 
to  itself,  for  example,  a  being  in  which  time  is  solidified,  spao^ 
set  in  motion,  matter  invested  with  the  property  pf  bejbg  in^tiyp, 
places  at  once,  &c.     It  may  jumble  .the  ideas,  or  conceive  tbep^^ 
in  succession^  but  finds  them  always  incoherent^. and  ca^  no-hiP,w^ 
educe  from,  its  pwn  stores  the  substantive  conception  of  a  be^ipg' 
or  reality  in  which  they  shall  co-exist.     In  the  case  of  ..spape^  4I 
the  axioms  of  geometry  be  not  present  to  our, minds  fjirectly  p^ 
by  implication,  when  we  think  of  it,  there  is  nothing  left  for  ys  tjO- 
think  of — for  these  axioms  express  its  whole  essence.    If,  we  txy  t9> 
frame  a  conception  of  space  in  whiqh  they  shall  not  bf .  vepfied^  c^r 
shall  be  replaced  by  others  essentially  different,  we  findrit,-,i^r, 
practicable^  and  this  is  our  criterion  of. their  necessity.      Sc^e 
such  notion  the  Hibernian  mu0t  have  formed  of  space,  ^whon  \\f^ 
declared  that  if  all  the  people  were  in  the  ha^,  the  )^all.  lyo^Iil^ 
not  hold  them.     Again,  in  the  case  of  n[iatter,  if  inertia  be.  no|;, 
present  to  our  minds  in. any  act  of  reasoniijig,  it  is  np  l^ger. 
matter  about  which  we  reason,  but  that  wluch  .may,  sujb^is^  .i£ 
inertia  be  absent;  for  instance,  moveable. and  colpure(]^ftepsif>n,) 
which  we  can  no- how  figure  to  our^elvea  as  '  a  ihiag.^ , ,  Apd,  jJt 
we  admit  into  our  conception  an  idea  contradictpry  to  t^ose  saj^^*, 
gested  by  experience  as  belonging  to  it,  suph.  as.  in^mol^ility^  thef^r 
again  it  is  not  matter  about  which  we  reason,  but  a  ne>y..9restti^e,,. 
such  as  experience  has  never  presented.     Such  a.. being,  if  it  ^austn 
must  exist  according  to  its  own.  laws,  but  they  cannot  be  the  la^9 
of  matter  and  motion,  which  remain  therefore  pnaffected  by  tJhe 
supposition.     Relations  which  pervade  all  human  experienqe,  a^, 
all  human  power  of  conception  grounded  pn,  tb^  ,experienpe,y we 
may  call  necessary  relations  without  much  violence  t9  langiuag^^o^ 

reason..  ..:.■•..:■•:  '••!-        '•-.■•  «■ 

It  may,  however,  be  alleged,  that  one  qrit^rion  of  ajistiracttf  #ti 
romains  unconsidered — its  direct  recogmiiox^inr  the^fi^iraot  ^ffiith. 
out  menul,  reference  to  a»y  paiticuJartrCas^,  P^my^r^^ivifi^,.^ 
any  experience.  .  How  truth  may  qv  oaiAyrXipt^^iinpf;^  qaQ^ption^ 

in  otter  minds,  it  is.do^btkss  prejiumptiw?^tts,jtd.^^»erV.4'w  whi^', 

n^asoi)  Hre  ha> e  d>>nelt  only  on  the  rc;peiyed  tofe.^f.,trptI^jftf^QpaTj 

vjEff^d  Xwu^  ffund.,  tQ  JPaiiMl  by  .tb^  ,ift^rv^tipn  .^J^.^afigl^agc.     Jt|; 

.^:  there 
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there  be  thote  who  can  persuade  themtelFet  that  they  are  jiddKng 
A  rational  assent  to  the  terms  of  an  abstract  propocitKHi  on  the 
ttere  jingle  of  its  sound  in  their  ears,  while  refusing-  to  test  it  hy 
railing  up  in  their  minds  those  images  with  their  attributes,  which 
experience  has  inseparably  associated  with  its  words,  thej  hsn 
certainly  a  very  different  notion  of  h)gical  eiridenoe  from  our  own. 
That  our  success  in  abstract  and  physical  research  may  aid  us 
in  extending  our  Tiews  to  what  may  be  called  the  aociai  acienoei, 
it  is  of  primary  importance  in  our  choice,  if  choose  we  ^mui,  be- 
tween a  logical  and  an  empirical  philosophy,  that  we  should  be  wdl 
aware  how  far  and  with  what  restrictions  and  humiliating  conditions 
fhe  former  is  possible  or  practicable.  The  citadel  of  truth  equallj 
vindicates  its  altitude  whether  we  measure  it  by  toil  and  upward 
atm^le,  or  by  throwing  ourselves  headlong  fmn  its  battlemeBti 
It  is  then  that  we  are  taught  caution  and  reserve  when  observation 
presents  us  its  axioms  in  a  form  inextricably  involved,  and  when 
experiment  is  fraught  with  hazard  to  our  own  happiness  and  that 
of  others.  A  logical  philosophy  in  such  sdences  whicb  shall 
start  from  necessary  and  universal  formulse  can  only  be  safe 
when  human  history  shall  be  complete  and  the  book  of  events  on 
the  point  of  closing  for  ever.  Logically  speaking,  we  may  indeed 
so  Umit  the  acceptation  of  our  terms  as  to  make  our  axioms,  if 
other  than  barren  truisms,  intelligible  only  when  empiricalW 
true.  Yet  what  is  this  but  to  bind  our  philosophy  for  ever  in  the 
leading-strings  of  experience,  and  declare  it,  with  the  aspiratioiis 
of  maturity,  in  a  ceaseless  state  of  pupilage  ?  Mr.  Whew^Fsgood 
sense,  which  may  always  be  trusted,  whatever  be  the  phase  under 
which  his  excursive  intellect  delights  to  manifest  itself,  has  led 
him  direct  to  this  conclusion — a  conclusion  which  draws  the  teeth 
of  the  general  doctrine  and  renders  it  perfectly  innocuous. 
Speaking  of  the  laws  of  motion — but  in  language  generally  appli* 
cable— he  says  they 

*  borrow  their  form  from  the  idea  of  causation,  though  their  mailer  be 
given  by  experience ;  and  hence  they  possess  a  universality  which  cx- 
jperience  cannot  ^ve.  They  are  certainly  and  universally  valid ;  and 
the  only  question  for  observation  to  decide  is,  how  they  are  to  be  under- 
stood. They  are  like  general  mathematical  formuhe  which  are  known 
to  be  true  even  while  we  are  ignorant  what  are  the  unknown  quantities 
which  they  involve.  It  must  be  allowed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  so  losg 
as  these  formulae  are  not  interpreted  by  a  real  study  of  nature,  they  are 
not  only  useless  but  prejudicial,  filling  men's  minds  with  vague  genefal 
ternns,  empty  maximst  and  unintelligible  abstractions,  which  they  nui- 
^ke  for  knowledge.  Of  such  perversion  of  the  speculative  propensitiei 
of  man*8  nature,  the  world  has  seen  too  much  in  all  ages*  Yet  we  must 
not  on  that  account  despise  these  forms  of  truth,  since  without  them  tk) 
general  knowledge  is  possible.    Without  general  terms  and  Imazitts  sAd 
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abstraotions,  we  can  have  no  science,  no  ipecnlation ;  hardly,  indeedf, 
oonsiatent  thought  or  the  exercise  of  reason.  The  course  of  real  know* 
ledge  is  to  obtain  from  thought  and  experience  the  right  interpreta^ 
tion  of  our  general  terms,  the  real  import  of  our  maxims— the  true 
generalizations  which  our  abstractions  involve.' — Phil.  L  p.  242. 

In  such  a  spirit  we  maj  trust  the  philosopher,  let  him  take 
\rhat  ground  he  will.  The  high  a  priori  Pegasus,  so  curbed  and 
guided,  is  a  noble  and  generous  steed  who  bounds  over  obstacles 
which  confine  the  plain  matter  of  fact  roadster  to  tardier  paths 
iLod  a  longer  circuit.  There  is  no  denjing  to  this  philosophy,  for 
one  of  it^  distinguisbing  characters,  a  verve  and  energy  winch  a 
merely  tentative  and  empirical  one  must  draw  from  foreign 
tources,  from  a  solemn  and  earnest  feeling  of  duty  and  devotion, 
in  its  followers,  and  a  firm  reliance  on  the  ultimate  sufficiency  of 
its  resources  to  accomplish  every  purpose  which  Providence  has 
<lcstined  it  to  attain. 

The  distinction  between  the  primary  and  secondary  qualities  of 
bodies  has  given  some  trouble  to  metaphysicians.  We  are  not  quite 
sure  that  this  distinction,  as  usually  taken,  is  tenable.  All  sensible 
qualities  of  material  objects,  not  excepting  e\'en  their  extension  and 
figure,  are  manifestations,  by  muUiiude,  of  powers,  arrangements, 
mechanisms,  and  movements,  in  particles  individually  imper- 
ceptible. We  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  proof  that  the  particles  of 
bodies  are  extended.  The  contrary  seems  to  us  all  but  demon- 
strable— and  if  not,  then  are  extension  and  figure  merely  dotted 
outlines  which  the  mind,  acting  according  to  the  law  of  continuity, 
fills  up  and  unites.  Primary  qualities,  therefore,  can  only  be  re- 
ceived by  us  as  provisionally  such  {like  the  tmdeoomposed  elements 
in  chemistry),  while  such  as  can  be  referred  to  a  traceable  me- 
chanism ought  assuredly  not  to  be  so  considered.  But  these 
again  may  be  advantageously  subdivided  according  to  the  mode  of 
their  manifestation  to  our  senses,  and  the  line  which  Mr.  Whewell 
bas  drawn,  by  classing  under  one  bead  those  which  depend  for 
their  perception  on  the  intervention  of  a .  medium  between  the 
bodies  in  which  they  originate  and  our  organs  of  sensation,  is  at 
once  natural,  and  convenient  as  a  ground  of  classification.  The 
idea  or  conception  of  a  medium,  therefore,  is  made  by  him  the 
bases  of  thoise  sciences,  as  acoustics,  photology,  and  thermotics, 
which  relate  to  such  qualities. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  class  of  sciences  in  which  the 
powers  of  matter,  whether  primary  or  derivative,  manifest  them- 
selves in  their  action  only  incidentally  on  us  as  percipients,  but 
immediately  in  the  production  of  visible'  movements  and  modifi- 
cations, permanent  or  transitory,  of  the  material  agents  them- 
selves.   Such  are  those  which  relate  io  the  intimate  construction 

and 
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and  mccbanism  of  matter^  and  whlcbf  so  f ar  aa  jet  d«vel(]^pe4  by 
chemical^  optical^  and  electrical  research,  all  agree  ia|3riiigUBg,£DV- 
ward,  in  a  more  or  less  prominent  form»  that  whicb  Mr.  W)iewcU 
has  pitched  upon  as  the  '  fundamental  idea*,  of.  these  scieoccs: 
yiz,,  polarity — or,  as  he  abstracts  and  generalizes  it  (sQi  finding  it 
ready  made  in  our  minds),  the  conc^pUon  of '  oppoale  propenifs 
in  opposite  positions.'  Thus  generalizecL  specolatians  on  the  ulti- 
mate identity  of  all  the  forms  in  which  it  occurs  throughout.na- 
ture  appear  no  longer  extravagant  or  fantastic,  aivl  can  hanUy 
even  be  considered  premature^  when«  as  in  Mj.  \yiiewell';i  chap- 
ter '  on  the  Connexion  of  Polarities,*  we  &nd  these  m^uufestatiooi 
SO  closely  linked,  two  by  two,  as  to  f<»'m  an  unbrof^en  chain  per- 
vading nil  nature.  Thus  we  have,  first,,  magnetic  brought  into 
immediate  relation  with  electrical  polarities>  by  the  great  dispo- 
verics  of  Oersted  and  Ampere ;  electrical  with  chemicaly  bj 
those  of  Davy  and  Faraday;  chemical  with  qrystallograpfaical, 
by  those  of  Haiiy  and  Mitscherlich ;  and  these,  again,  with  opti- 
cal polarities,  by  the  striking  experimental  researches  of  Brewster, 
and  the  grand  dynamical  generalizations  of  F^cesnal.  ,  VVe  have 
certainly  never  seen  the  case  so  strikingly  put.  The  ni^n  Jink  is 
this  wonderful  chain  of  connexion— rand,  we  may  ^cl.tpo,  ;s.Iiiik 
inferior  to  none  in  the  clearness  and  steadiness  of  thought  aad 
refinement  of  experiment,  Remanded  fo.r  its  establisbipeat-^is  that 
supplied  by  the.  recent  e^ctro- chemical  researches  of  .Dj:^  ITaradayv 
to  whose  transcendent  n^ierits  as  a  philosopher  we  ai^  c^lighjled 
to  find  Mr.  VVhewell  here,  as  on  all  occa^ionsj  doing. full  aod 
cordial  justice.  Not  a  little  pieced  al^  are  Wfi  .tP./fii}^,  hi|]|,  ia 
this  chapter,  dealing  oiit  eqnal  juslip^  thoijigh  of  a  very.di&rent 
kind  (not,  however,  without  a  leaning  to  the  side  of  me^qy),  to  the 
ravings  of  Hegel  and  Schelling  on  .the  suly'efit  of  loagn^etic.  and 
Ojptical  polarizations;  tl^ereby,  separating  himself  in  .U^e  most  de:> 
cided  manner  from  that  exaggerated  a  priori  school  of  jaetapbj- 
sical  speculation  which  finds  in  '  t,he  Absolute,'  or  in  the  propufL« 
tion  '  A  =  A,*  the  totaUty  of  all  existence  and  all  knowledge  disco* 
vered  or  discoverable  I, .  » 

The  fundamental  ideas  assumed,  for  the  philosophy. of  cjbenmr 
try  are  '  affinity  *  in  that  s^xise  in  which  it  is  understood  by  che- 
mists, and  '  element'  as  a  modification  of  the  idea  pf  maUyfiid 
'  substance  * — the  indestructibility  of  which  is  laid  dowin  m  jsn 
axiom  of  universal^  undisputed  authority,  on  the  somewhat.  aingiH 
lar  ground  (for  an  axiomatic  proposition)  of  its  opptmtiou  ii^,)h(9 
common  course  of  our  experience,  and  i^  apparently  p^radtTiy:irfa| 
air  (vol.  i.  p.  391)  when  proposed.  As  we  are  quite  ^ure.  tbatil 
is  not  Mr.  Whe well's  intention  to  maintain  the  necessary  ajqideter* 
nal  self-existence  of  matter^  we  would  yecommend.  hi^Dyint)i9 

next 
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liestt  iBclitioti  oThis^ork,  to  modify  the  etpr^sionsf  in  tile  j[>k8^ge 
alluded  tOi  which  go  to  place 'the  idea  'of  xnaterial  substiinceih 
this  reisrpect  on  a  par  with  those  of  space  and  number.  The  geU 
neral  notion  of  substance  is  applied  to  chemistry,  by  the  addltibniA 
asiom  that  a  body  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  its  ponderable  elements'; 
which  exclndes  the  phlogistic  theory,  on  the  ground  of  its  assuni- 
ing  a  negative  element,  and  gives  occasion  for  the  efssertioii;  as  it 
general  maxim,  that '  imponderable  fluids  are  not  to  be  admitted 
us  chemical  elements  of  bodies '-^nay,  that  such  fluids  are  to  be 
regarded  as  incapable  of  being  affected  by  mechanical  irnpiilse 
and  pressure — ^which  is  in  effect  to  deny  them  alt6ig^ether  the  pro- 
perties of  matter  (vol.i;  p.  400,  note).  Weax^  hardly  prepared  for 
so  sweeping  a  conclusion,  though  we  may  admit  that  impulse  and 
pressure  must  be  conceived  in  a  very  refined  way  when  'dealing 
with  such  subtle  agents. 

The  atomic  doctrine  is  treated  in  this  and  the  next  book,  'On 
the  Philosophy  of  Morphology,'  as  appKed  especially  to  crystallo- 
graphy, in  which  we  find  enunciated  a  principle  whose  imju^rt- 
Ance  is  best  felt  on  a  contemplation  of  its  utter  neglect  by  all  who 
have  attempted  to  frame  distinct  conceptions  of  the  intimate 
atomic  structure  of  chemical  compounds.  The  principle  Ts  this': 
'  that  all  hypotheses  concerning  the  arrangemeilt  of  the  elcm^h^ 
tary  atoms  of  bodies  in  space  must  be  constructed  with  reference 
to  the  general  facts  of  crystallization.'  We  cannot  help  belie%'ing 
that  this  principle  will  prove  a  fertile  one,  and'that  by.i^lmltting 
\h^  partic4ejf  of  bodies  to  c6nsist — not  as  has  b^en  don6  hitherto^ 
by  DaltoUy  WollaSton,  and  Ampere— of  a  few  only,  but  of  great 
multitudes — of  thousands  perhaps,  or  millions — of  atonis  ;  hot  only 
may  the  factsi  of  crystallography  be  represented,  but  much  light 
thrown  on  many  obscure  points  in  the  theory  of  the  absorption  of 
lights  the  colomrs  of  bodies,  and- their  power  of  Conducting  he&t. 
The  great  stumbling  block  of  the  atomic  chemistry^the  occa7 
sional  necessary  subdivision  of  an  '  atom  * — ^woiild  at  once/  disap- 
pear under  such  a  mode  of  considering  ingredients. 

The  'Philosophy  of  the  Classificatory  Sciences '  is  full  of. in- 
terest and  instruction.  The  fundamental  ide^  of  resemblance  traced 
into  assemblages  of  items  and  adjuncts,  Variously  assoi:;iat^  and 
difiering  in  degree  in  different  kinds— -the  unity  of  object'emerg- 
ingfrom  the  multiplicity  of  sUcfa  particulars — the  substitution  of 
type  for  definition;  of  central  grouping  for  determining  limit — the 
important  office  of  termiiiology  in  such  sciences,  and  the  condi'* 
tions  under  which  terms  must  be  applied  '  $o  ni  to  make  general 
propositions  possible'  (ah  a^phthegtn  whicll  merits  to^e  r/e;gard^ 
as  llie  axiom  of  systematic  terimnology)^are  all  admirably  treated: 
OiirKmits  leave  no  rooin  but  for  &  sinj^c'  and  somewhat  garbled 
'    VOL.  Lxviii.  NO.  cxxxv.  Q  extract, 
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extract,  where  the  conditions  of  our  perception  o£  an  object  at  an 
individual  are  stated.  And  here  we  must  observe^  once  fen*  all, 
that  Mr.  Whewell,  of  all  authors  we  have  read»  is  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  to  extract  briefly.  The  copiousness  of  his  illustration  and 
the  point  of  his  language  are  such  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
draw  a  line,  or  to  omit;  we  are  led  on  from  sentence  to  sentence, 
from  image  to  image,  from  point  to  point — rail  adding  to  the  ge- 
neral e£fect  of  the  picture,  and  none  capable  of  being  sacrificed 
without  real  detriment.  It  is  a  flowing  and  embroidered  robe, 
but  which  sits  so  well  to  the  person  that  it  will  not  bear  to  be 
trimmed  or  curtailed. 

*  Condition  of  unity. ^^The  primary  and  fundamental  conditioB  in, 
that  we  must  be  able  to  make  intelligible  asserticms  respecting  theob* 
jecty  and  to  entertain  that  belief  of  which  assertions,  are  the  ezpositkm, 
A  tree  grows,  sheds  its  leaves  in  autumn,  and  buds  again  in  spiio^ 
waves  in  the  wind,  or  falls  before  the  storm.  And  to  the  tree  bek>ug 
all  those  parts  which  must  be  included  in  order  that  such  declarations, 
and  the  thoughts  that  they  convey,  shall  have  a  coherent  and  perma- 
nent meaning.  .  .  .  The  permanent  connexions  which  we  observe— 
permanent  among  unconnected  changes  which  affect  the  surrounding 
appearances--^ are  what  we  bind  together  As  belonging  to  one  object 
This  permanence  is  the  condition  of  our  conceiving  the  objfect  as  one, 
•  •  .  We  may  therefore  express  the  condition  of  the  unity  of  an  object 
to  be  this :  — that  asxertions  concerning  the  object  shall  he  possible  ;  or 
rather,  we  should  say,  that  the  acts  of  belief  which  such  aessertions  eimn* 
date  shall  be  possible.'  .    . 

The  application  of  this  principle  is  wider  than  the  domain  ef 
natural  philosophy — it  applies  in  literature,  and  especially  to  the 
unity  of  dramatic,  nay,  even  of  historical  and  national  character; 
and  will  often  serve  as  a  criterion  of  truth  in  assertions  relatiTe  to 
such  characters. 

The  application  of  the  axioms  and  principles  of  reseBiUanoe 
to  natural  history,  with  especial  reference  to  mineralogy,  finishes 
this  volume.  Our  author  here  returns  to  the  charge,  in  advocacy 
of  the  extension  of  mineralogy  to  the  classification  of  <^emical 
products  and  inorganic  bodies  in  general,  whether  natural  or  arti- 
ficial, by  sensible  qualities,  and  on  some  principle  of  grraduated 
resemblance.  Some  of  the  widest  and  deepest  questions,  as  he 
justly  remarks,  of  the  philosophy  of  classification  are  here  brongbl 
under  consideration.  The  most  essential  is,  what  we  are  to  under- 
stand by  indiriduals  and  species,  where  life  and  reprodnction  are 
absent.  Mr.  WhewelFs  definition  of  a  mineralogioed  indiridual  is 
at  least  precise.  It  is  ^  that  portion  of  any  mineral  substance 
which  is  determined  by  crystalline  forces  acting  to  the  same  axes^* 
a  definition  which  applies,  in  the  absence  of  all  natural  fiices,  and 
xnidces  the  individual  co-extensive  with  the  reaaons  winch  dete^ 

mine 
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mine  it  to  be  one  body  rather  than  another — so  far  at  least  as- 
erystalline  polarities  include  those  reasons.  As  regards  species, 
these  must  be  determined,  here  as  elsewhere,  by  the  predominant 
principle  of  the  existence  of  the  object y  and,  the  principle  of  repro- 
duction being  absent,  the  forces  which  make  the  individual  per- 
manent and  its  properties  definite  must  stand  in  place  of  those 
which  preserve  the  race  where  individuals  are  generated  and  die, 
and  thus  we  are  of  necesrity  led  to  make  the  crystallization  of 
bodies,  on  both  grounds,  the  basis  of  arrangement,  and  in  cases 
where,  owing  to  pulverulence,  or  the  liquid  or  gaseous  state  of  a 
body,  this  character  cannot  be  observed,  it  must  be  concluded,  pro- 
visionally, from  its  chemical,  electrical,  or  other  habitudes.  Mr^ 
Whewell  has  certainly  made  out  so  strong  a  case  for  the  admission 
of  this  new  science  on  our  list,  that  we  earnestly  desire  to  see  the 
work  of  constructing  it  fairly  undertaken,  whatever  denomination, 
whether  External  chemistry.  Mineralogy,  or  the  Natural  history 
of  inorganic  bodies,  may  appear  best  suited  to  it. 

In  applying  the  fundamental  idea  of  resemblance  to  natural 
history,  we  are  of  course  led  to  the  consideration  of  natural, 
families ;  of  their  object  in  nature,  as  means  to  an  end,  or  what- 
ever else  we  may  interpret  as  the  philosophical  import  of  such 
families ;  and  of  the  criteria  by  which,  among  positive  arbitrary 
arrangements,  such  families  may  be  recognized.  These  lost  are 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  they  resolve  themselves  into  one 
which  is,  in  fact,  the  criterion  of  all  true  induction,  viz.,  what  Mr. 
Whewell  terms  '  the  consilience  of  inductions.'  *  The  maxim,' 
he  says,  '  by  which  all  systems,  professing  to  be  natural,  must  be 
tested  is  this,  that  the  arrangement  obtained  from  one  set  of  cha-' 
racters  coincides  with  the  arrangement  obtained  from  another  set.' 
That  such  families  do  exist  among  animals  and  vegetables  is  not  a 
matter  which  can  now  be  called  in  doubt — but  the  part  they  play 
in  nature  is  no  way  to  be  understood  without  reference  to  a 
deeper  and  more  mysterious  philosophy — the  Philosophy  of  Life 
and  of  Final  Cause.  These,  accordingly,  form  the  subjects  of  Mr. 
Wbewell's  consideration  in  the  next  or  ninth  book. 

That  the  idea  of  Life,  of  which  we  are  all  ccmscious,  should  be 
so  obscure  as  to  render  it  even  in  a  high  degree  difficult  to  say  in 
what  life  consists,  may  well  seem  strange ;  but  the  wonder  vanishes 
if  we  reflect  that  it  is  only  of  our  bodily  sensations  and  mental 
ftcts  that  we  have  that  consciousness  which  makes  them  objects  of 
direct  attention.  Of  the  principle  of  life  within  us,  and  the  means 
by  which  the  nourishment  and  action  of  our  organs  are  main-< 
tained — 'nay,  even  of  most  of  the  functions  they  are  continually 
performing— we  have  absolutely  no  consciousness  whatever — the 
whole  process  •  going  on  without  our  knowledge  and  without  the 
U'.-.  Q  2  concurrence 
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concurrence  of  our  will.  There  is  a  profound  mystery  cast  abont 
the  whole  subject,  which  all  attempts  to  explaia  by  mere  reference 
to  chemical  affinities  and  changes  on  the  one  hand^  or  to  mecha- 
nical movements  of  particles  on  the  other,  have  utterly  and  miser- 
ably failed.  The  notion  of  a  vital  fluids  condocted  along  the 
nerves  and  consumed  or  changed  in  its  operation  an  the  organs, 
offered  a  better  promise.  Electrical  action  is  so  communicated, 
and  doe.v,  to  a  certain  extent,  produce  effects  simulating  some  of 
the  manifestations  of  life.  But  however  abstract  our  conception 
of  such  transferable  agent,  the  question  still  arises,  whence  the 
supply,  and  whence  the  organization  by  which  it  is  conveyed  and 
acts  at  its  point  of  destination.  Mr.  Whewell  seems  disposed  to 
lean  to  the  conception  of  an  animal  soul,  or  ultra-material  agent — 
(to  which  wc  know  not  why  he  should  have  hesitated  ia  applying 
the  word  life,  in  its  simplicity,  and  as  applicable  aLke  to  plants 
and  animals) — a  '  soul,'  however,  from  which  all  the  higher  attri- 
butes which  that  term  involves  are  utterly  and  carefully  excluded. 
The  psychical  theory  (which  is  as  old  as  Aristotle),  he  observes— 

^  not  only  gives  unity  to  the  living  body,  but  marks  more  clearly  than 
any  other  the  wide  interval  which  separates  mechanical  and  chemical 
from  vital  action,  and  fixes  our  attention  upon  the  new  powers  which  the 
cunsideration  of  life  compels  us  to  assume.  It  not  only  reminds  uathat 
these  powers  are  elevated  above  the  known  laws  of  the  material  world, 
hut  also  that  they  are  closely  connected  with  the  world  of  thought  sad 
feeling,  with  will  and  reason.  .  .  The  psychical  school  are  mainly  right  in 
this,  that,  in  ascribing  the  functions  of  life  to  a  soul,  they  nmik  strongly 
and  justly  the  impossibility  of  ascribing  them  to  any  known  attributes 
of  body.'— P>^i7.  ii.  29. 

We  pass  over  the  various  definitions  which  have  been  given  of 
life — the  attempts  which  have  been  made,  with  more  or  less  suc- 
cess, to  break  up  the  general  conception  of  it  into  an  assemblage 
of  separate  (and  possibly  independent)  ones  of  vital  forces  or 
powers — nay,  even  the  curious  and  interesting  speculations  of  Mr. 
Whewell  on  that  marvellous  subject,  animal  instinct — to  extract 
some  passages  from  his  chapter  on  Final  Causes,  which  (albeit 
our  limits  begin  to  press)  appear  to  us  indispensable  to  conveying 
a  fit  impression  of  that  earnest  yet  right-minded,  that  strong  and 
solemn  yet  sober  feeling  with  which  our  author  contemplates  and 
powerfully  induces  and  persuades  his  reader  to  contemplate  all 
those  dispositions,  intellectual  and  material,  which  tend  to  lead 
the  mind  from  the  frame  of  nature  to  its  Eternal  Author.  The 
argument  of  design  has  never  been  more  pointedly,  more  irresist- 
ibly urged  than  in  this  chapter — and  that  chiefly  from  beings  made 
to  rest  on  its  main  point  of  strength — organization  as  distinct  from 
law,    'An  organized  product,*  says  Kant,  <  is  that  ia  "^irfaieb  tQ 
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the  pai:ts  are  mutually  ends  and  means/  and  it  is  therefore  not 
without  reason  that  the  idea  of  final  cause  is  here  introduced  in 
an  especial  manner : — 

^  It  has  been  objected  that  the  doctrine  of  final  causes  supposes  us 
acqaainted  'vvith  the  intentions  of  the  Creator,  which,  it  is  insinuated,  is 
a  most  presumptuous  and  irrational  basis  for  our  reasonings.  But  there 
can  be  nothing  presumptuous  or  irrational  in  reasoning  on  that  ba^s 
which,  if  we  reject,  we  cannot  reason  at  all.  If  men  really  can  discern 
and  cannot  help  discerning  a  design  in  certain  portions  of  the  works  of 
creation,  this  perception  is  the  soundest  and  most  satisfactory  ground  for 
the  convictions  to  which  it  leads.  The  ideas  which  we  necessarily  em- 
ploy in  the  contemplation  of  the  world  around  us  afford  us  the  only 
natural  means  of  forming  [any  conception  of  the  Creator  and  Governor 
of  the  universe,  and  if  we  are  by  such  means  enabled  to  elevate  our 
thoughts,  however  inadequately,  towards  Him,  where  is  the  presumption 
of  doing  so  ?  or  rather,  where  is  the  wisdom  of  refusing  to  open  our* 
minds  to  contemplations  so  animating  and  elevating  and  yet  so  entirely 
convincing  ?  The  assertion  appears  to  be  quite  unfounded  that,  as  science 
advances  from  point  to  point,  final  causes  recede  before  it  and  disappear 
one  after  the  other.  .  .  ,  We  are  rather  by  the  discovery  of  the  general 
laws  of  nature  led  into  a  scene  of  wider  design,  of  deeper  contrivance,  of 
more  comprehensive  adjustments.  Final  causes,  if  they  appear  driven 
further  from  us  by  such  an  extension  of  our  views,  embrace  us  only  with 
a  vaster  and  more  majestic  circuit :  instead  of  a  few  threads  connecting 
some  detached  objects,  they  become  a  stupendous  network  which  is  wound 
round  and  round  the  universal  frame  of  things.* — Phil.  ii.  92  et  seq. 

On  these  extracts^  and  on  the  whole  of  this  admirable  chapter^ 
Vfe  shall  only  add  one  remark.  Cause,  design,  and  motive  are,  as 
we  conceive  them,  abstractions  drawn  from  observed  analogies  of 
wliich  our  own  personal  and  conscious  ex]>erience  supplies  the  chief 
materials.  It  is  by  these  primordial  analogies  that  we  are  led 
upward  from  creation  to  Creator,  and  animated  by  the  prospects 
of  our  own  immortal  destiny.  And  these  are  precisely  the  analo- 
gies which,  by  the  original  constituticm  of  our  minds,  we  sieze  and 
generalize  with  the  strongest  impulse  and  fullest  reliance.  In 
such  a*constitution,  no  less  than  in  our  physical  organization,  we 
trace  design,  but  a  design  as  much  loftier  in  its  ends  as  our  minds 
excel  our.  bodies  in  worth  and  dignity — and  pointing,  as  its  origin, 
to  a  motive  of  which  whatever  is  good  and  great  in  humanity  is 
only  a  dim  and  feeble  adumbration. 

In  the  *  Philosophy  of  Pala?tiology/  Mr.  Whewell  pushes  on 
Ida  frontier  to  the  verge  of  all  that  is  dark,  awful,  and  overwhelm- 
\ng  in.  antiquity,  Every  trifling  pedantry  and  consecrated  puer- 
iUty  of  grammar  and  history,  the  tales  of  senachies,  and  the 
dreams  of  cosmogonists,  shrink  and  die  away  before  the  profound 
and  aojfiupao  but  shadowy  images  which  thisi  subject  calls  up ;  as 
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ihe  li^ht  Nymphs  of  fountains,  and  Dryads  of  the  woods,  befone 
the  fabled  throne  of  ancient  Night  and  Dentogorgon^  Yet  the 
darkness  which  rests  on  that  vanishing  point  to  which  «very  line, 
though  broken,  converges,  is  far  different  from  the  gloom  of  elder 
and  despairing  mythology — it  is  the  palpitating  reaction  of  ao 
effulgence  ineffable  and  intolerable^  before  which  our  gaie  ii 
seal^  and  our  faculties  prostrated.  We  will  not  injure  the  effect 
of  this  book  by  extracts. 

The  remaining  books  of  this  Philosophy,  constituting  its  second 
part,  treat  of  knowledge — of  the  construction  of  science^  To  tins 
all  that  has  gone  before  is,  properly  speaking,  subordinate  and 
preparatory — in  that  sense,  however,  in  which  the  base  of  a 
pyramid  is  subordinate  and  preparatory  to  its  apex.  Whatever 
be  the  origin  of  our  fundamental  ideas,  and  whatever  the  nature 
of  the  faculty  by  which  we  frame  out  of  them  ideal  conceptiout 
applicable  to  the  explanation  or  connecting  of  phaenomena,  it  if 
clear  that,  possessing  such  ideas,  and  the  faculty  of  framing  sack 
conceptions,  every  step  in  our  knowledge  must  consist  in  bringi:iiig 
them  to  bear  upon  facts,  and  binding  together  the  latter  in  ideal 
connexion  by  means  of  them.  Those  processes^  therefore^  by 
which  the  ideas  appropriate  to  particular  classes  of  facts  are 
brought  into  view  and  rendered  more  clear,  and  by  which  con- 
ceptions involving  such  ideas  are  made  to  fit  and  bind  together 
the  facts  more  closely,  are  those  by  which  science  is  constructed. 
The  former  of  these  Mr.  Whewell  terms  the  explication  of  con- 
ceptions, the  latter  the  colligation  of  facts :  terms  which  strike  us 
as  particularly  neat  and  well  chosen,  and  whidi  will  doubtless 
henceforwanl  become  part  of  the  fixed  nomenclature  of  the  sub- 
ject. To  the  former  belong  almost  all  scientific  controrersieB  and 
discussions,  which  are  thus  seen  to  be  anything  bat  vexatious  and 
injurious  (as  often  thought)  to  the  true  interests  of  science,  how- 
ever too  often  fatal  to  the  happness  of  the  disputants.  They  are  , 
the  struggles  by  which  thinking  men  emerge  fn)m  darkness  into 
day,  and  in  trying  to  convert  or  confute  their  adversaries  get  to 
understand  themselves.  All  battle,  it  has  been  well  remarked, 
is  misunderstanding,  and  all  victory  terminating  in  permmunt 
conquest  has  been  said  to  have  right  in  scmie  form  or  other  on 
its  side.  The  latter  maxim^  though  we  deem  it  profomkUj  fabe 
in  history  and  politics,  if  permanence  mean  anything  sbert  of 
eternal,  is  yet  certain  in  science.  When  controversy  terasinates, 
the  defeated  party  is  not  suppressed,  but  extinguished*  The  in* 
consistency  of  its  tenets  becomes  '  unfolded  into  self-contradicsdioB,' 
and  they  are  thenceforward  regarded  '  not  only  aa  fiadse,  but  ss 
inconceivable.' 

The  battle,  as  Mr.  Whewell  justly  observes,  is  ofiten  one  of 
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^efifiitioAih^for  these  are  not,  as  is  too  commonly  supposed,  arbi- 
trary. On  the  contrary,  in  science  their  office  is  to  embody  in 
precise  terms  the  very  conception  which  is  to  serve  as  a  key  to  the 
'whole  subject.  Hence  a  definition  is  always  followed  by  a  pro- 
position of  more  or  less  generality  dependent  on  it  for  its  truth, 
and  which  expresses  the  manner  in  which  many  facts  are  intel- 
ligibly bound  together  by  the  conception  it  involves.  In  geometry, 
-for  example,  the  definition  of  a  straight  line  is  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  axiom  that  two  such  lines  cannot  include  a  space ;  <m 
which  all  geometrical  truth  depends.  *  In  many  cases,  perhaps 
in  most,  the  proposition  which  contains  a  scientific  truth  is  apprcF- 
hended  with  confidence,  but  with  some  vagueness  and  vacillation, 
before  it  is  put  in  a  positive,  distinct,  and  definite  form.'  Defini- 
tion is  here  of  essential  service  by  compelling  the  propounder  to 
give  clearness  and  body  to  whatever  was  shadowy  and  indefinite 
in  his  conception.  Still,  in  this  shadowy  state,  it  must  exist,  in 
the  mind  of  him  who  first  perceives  that  facts  can  be  so  availably 
connected.  The  sagacity  of  him  who  frames  a  sound  and  preg^ 
•nant  definition  must  be  preceded  by  the  equal,  or  superior, 
sagacity  of  those  who,  from  the  assemblage  of  facts,  are  led  to 
perceive  what  are  the  ideas  and  what  the  nature  of  their  modifi- 
cations which  the  definition  ought  to  embody. 

The  ideas  must  be  appropriate  to  the  facts ;  but  in  discerning 
what  ideas  are  appropriate  lies  one  of  the  difiiculties  of  inductxve 
discovery — in  modif3dng  them  into  a  suitable  conception  another, 
and  usually  a  far  greater.  For  these  processes  no  rules  can  be 
^ven,  n(iT  does  Mr.  Whewell  attempt  it  In  the  analysis  whioh 
he  gives  of  the  inductive  process  into  three  steps,  which  he  de- 
scribes as  '  the  selection  of  the  idea,  the  construction  of  the  oom- 
ception,  and  the  determination  of  the  magnitude,'  he  says^  *  no 
general  nlethod  of  evolving  such  ideas  can  be  given :  such  events 
appear  to  result  from  a  peculiar  sagacity  and  felicity  of  mind-— 
never  without  labour — ^never  without  preparation;  yet  with  no 
constant  dependence  upon  preparation,  upon  labour,  or  even  en- 
tirely upon  personal  endowments.'  (vol.  ii.  p.  653.) 

The  true  idea^  it  is  to  be  observed,  in  Mr.  Whewell's  sense  of 
the  word,  often  presents  itself  almost  spontaneously.  Accident^ 
by  throwing  before  the  most  careless  observer  a  'glaring  in- 
stance,' or  vulgar  experience  of  the  mutual  dependence  of  phe- 
nomena, has,  in  innumerable  cases,  done  for  us  this  part  of  the 
work.  Reference  of  facts  to  the  right  fundamental  idea  generally 
takes  place  in  what  Mr.  Whewell  (^Is  the  prriade  of  an  inductive 
«poefa.  One  age  proposes  a  problem  in  terms  referring^-  facts  to 
a  right  principle — a  subsequent  age  resolves  it  by  ajiplying  the 
principle  according  to  a  right  conception.     This  step  is  always 
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the  result  of  sAgacity,  latiotrr,  and  intimiite  aequakiCaEikSe  w^tbe 
sabjcct.     Thf9  other  may,  bat  this  can  never  be  aocadental. 

.  Let  us  now  conskler  the  colligatiofi  of  facts.  Ali-£ecta,BS'We 
have  seen,  are  theories — all  true  theories,  £acis,  acoGRrdia^  iSo^die 
position  from  which  we  contemplate  them.  Sensations  ^mental 
as  well  as  bodily)  inductively  bound  together,  make  thingt  and 
(as  we  conceive  the  matter)  lAeas  ;  things  and  ideas^'^sete,  Jbds 
and  ideas,  theories  or  gmer&l  facts ;  and  sa'on^  'In  bindifigto** 
gether  our  fagot  of  facts^  thereforet-it  is  im|>ossible  ^>  •ezdude  hem 
them  ideas-r-they  fcnrm  an  essential  part  of  the  bundle>;  indeed  te 
most  essential  of  ally  for  its  strength  and  tolierenoe  <lepeiid  iqpon 
them.  It  is  not,  howerer,  a  collection,  but«an  assortment  thai  we 
aim  at  making.  Our  facts  therefore  haVe  lo  be  examiaed  and 
decomposed  so  as  to  bring  into  view  the  elementary  ideas  which 
they  imDive,  with- a  view  to  the  easdustoni  or  at  least  disregard,  of 
all. which  are  unsusceptible  of  soientifio  pi^ecision  <it  otherwise 
inappropriate  to  inducti\ie  inquiry.  Of  the  latter  class  are  all 
which  refer  to  emotions  of  wonder  or  terror,  to  passion  or  interest 
Science  is  essentially  abstract,  passionless,  aad  disinterested. 
Results  are  to  be  accepted  for  their  truth  alone  ;^  joy  and' fear  iiase 
no  part  in  their  approval  or  disapproval ;  and  the  facts  «ai  whica 
it  depends  must  be  selected  in  this  riew  of  its  ij^araeter;  the 
precise,  the  abstract,  abd  the  measurable,'  being  the'l^rounds  of 
their  selection.  .  ,       .     ,  . 

Hypotheses  must  of  all  things  be  frttdied^-aiot  loose  and  in<» 
capable  of  being  exactly  tteted  by  folk/wing- >  them  into  ooase- 
quences,  like  those  which  Ni^wton>prosorib«l[  in  hisr  celebrated 
'  hypotheses  non  fingo,* — but  such  as  can  be  so  tested  by  reference 
to^  number,  tim^,  quantity^  i&<cr.>''Ba(^h  as  refer  rather  to  modes  of 
action  of  known  causes  than  to  the  ^sumption  of  unkhown-^or  (if 
that  be  necessary)  which  p^int  dut  an  intelligible  and  traeeaUe 
line  of  connection  Wtween  the  cause  assomed-^and  the  results 
ob5er>*ed.  Our  facts  may  be  homogeneous  and  well  assorted-*-' 
nayi  they  may  have  an  obvious  disposition  to  lie  side  by  side  and 
fit  well  together,  yet  i>e  incoherent  for  want  of :  the  bond  wbio^ 
is  to  unite  thiem.  For  this  we  have  ^to  search^  and  •  the  search 
consists  in  framing  hypotheses  and  testii^  them  by  their  legttimale 
results.  Kepler  constructed  no  less  than  nineteen  for  represent'* 
ing  tfaei  apparent  inotk>n  of  Mars^  before  that  of  an  -elliptieorbk 
about  the  ;sun  suggested  .itself  to  his  mind^-^whicb  proved  the  tm^ 
one  and  the  simplest  of  them  all. '  -  '     '  •// ►i;*   >. 

The  rule  of  referring  phenomena  to  known' rather  tfasn'^to  a»^ 
kiiown  causes  (which  is  what 'Newton  meant  by^his^viera  etntsvO* 
is  tio  doubt  a  good  one.     Like  a  new  element  in  oh^naslry^a 
new  Ctttt6'd  must  not  be  reacined'to  till  oil  Juioim  c^Mis«»at)e  ]Mofad^ 
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at  fault.  -Nevertheless^  fteeing,  as  we  do  in  the  actual  state  of 
science^  far  beneath  the  surface  of  things^  having  acquired  as  r% 
were  nevir  senses  in  the  powerful  agents  we  employ,  new  causes  may 
work  their  way  into  evidence — laay  mark  their  peculiarities  in  so 
many  lines  of.  inquiry,  us  to  render  it  impossible  not  to  admit 
them  into  the  list  of  Urue  .causes^  or  those  which  are  understood 
among  philosophers  to  be  available  for  explanation.  The  rule  of 
the  vera  cauna  Mr«  Whewell,  as.  we  understand  him,  very  justly 
limits  in  its  acceplalion  to  this  sense^  and  with  equal  justice  and 
force  of  argument  combats  that  dry  and  unsatisfactory  philosophy 
whiqh  declares  lawst  not  causes,  to  be  the  legitimate  objects  of 
human  research.  To  proscribe  the  inquiry  into  causes  is  to  anni-> 
hilate  science  under  shelter  of  '  that  barren  caution  which  hopes 
for  truth  without  daring  to  venture. in  quest  of  it.' 

It  is  of  great  moment  to  distinguish  the  characters  of  a  sound 
induction.  One  of  them  is  its  ready  identification  with  our  con- 
ceptions of  facts,  so  as  to  make  itself  a  part  of  them,  to  engraft 
itself  into  language^  and  by  no  subsequent  effort  of  the  mind  to 
be  got  rid  of.  The  leading  term  of  a  true  theory  once  pro*^ 
nouoced,  we  cannot  fall  back  even  in  thought  to  that  helplesH 
state  of  doubt  and  bewilderment  in  which  we  gazed  on  the  facts 
before.  The  general  proposition  is  more  than  a  sum  of  the  par- 
ticulars. Our  dots  are  filled  in  and  connoted  by  an  ideal  outline 
which  we  pursue  even  beyond  their  limits, — assign  it  a  name,  and 
speak  of  it  as  a  thing.  In  all  our  propositions  this  new  thing  is 
referred  to^  the  edetnents  of  which  it  is  formed  forgotten ;  ao^ 
thus  we  arrive  at  an  inductive;  formula j  a  general,  perhaps  a  univ- 
versa!,  proposition.  i  .    . 

Another  character  of  sound  inductions  is  that  they  enable  us 
to  predict.  We  feel  secure  that  our  rule  ia  based  on  the  realities 
of  nature,  when  it  ^stands  us  in  the  stead  of  more  experience ; 
when  it  embodies  facts- as  an^  experience  wider  than. our  own 
would  do»  and  in  a  way  that  our  ordinary  experience  would  never 
reach ;  when  it  will  bear  not  stress,,  but  torture,  and  gives  true 
results  in  cases  studiously  different  from  those  which ^ led  to. its- 
discovery.  The  theories  of  Newton  and  Fresn^l  are  full  of  such 
cases.  '  Ij2- the  latter,  indeed,  this  test  is  earxied  to  such  an  ex* 
trcme^  that  theory  has  actually  remanded  back  experiment  to  read 
her  lesson  anew,,  and  convicted  her  of  blindness. and  error^  It  faa^: 
informed  her  of .  fads  so  strange  as  to  appear  tocher  impossible^ 
and  showed  her  all  the  singularities  she  would  observe  in  critical 
caaea  abei  never  dreamed  of  tiding. 

Another ii)haracter,  i^hioh  is  exetnpIijRed.qnly  in  ihe  greatest 
theoriesxiiithe  ameilienoeof.  mducUms,  where  :inany  auid  widely, 
differed  iinea-of  •  fisperieocse.  springs  together  into-  one  ib^vf, 
u,  which 
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•which  explains  them  all,  and  that  in  a  more  simple  manner  thaa 
aeemed  to  be  required  for  either  aeparatelj.  Thus  in  the  in- 
finitely varied  ]:>henoinena  of  physical  astronomy,  when  all  are 
^liscussed  and  all  explained,  we  hear  from  all  quarters  the  con- 
sentaneous echoes  of  but  one  word,  gravitation.  And  so  is 
optics — each  of  its  endless  classes  of  complex  and  splendid  pbe> 
wmena  being  interpreted  by  iu  own  conoeptioa — whan  these 
conceptions  are  assembled  artd  compared^  they  all  tarn  oot  to  be 
translations  into  their  peculiar  lai^uage  of  the  single  phrase 
TRANSVERSE  UNDULATION.  Mr.  WhewcU  has  given  us,  as  a- 
«mples  of  the  'logic  of  induction/  what  he  terms  'indnctifc 
tables  *  of  each  of  these  noble  generalizations,  which  form  not  the 
4east  interesting  feature  of  the  work — enabling  us,  as  they  do^  to 
trace,  as  in  a  map,  the  separate  rills  of  discovery  flowing  at  fint 
-each  in  its  own  narrow  basin,  thence  confluent  into  important 
streams,  which,  uniting  at  length  into  one  grand  riyer,  bear 
<)ownwards  to  an  ocean  of  truth  beyond  our  tracing. 

The  theory  of  the  construction  ci*  science  being  thus  redaced  to 
an  analysis  of  these  three  processes — the  decompoation  of  pheno- 
inena,  the  explication  of  conceptions,  and  the  colligation  of  £acts— 
•the  important  question  of  course  arises,  how  far  the  theory  arak 
-QB  in  the  practice ;  what  progress  it  enables  us  to  make  to  axmrttif 
discovery?  and  if,  as  Mr.  Whewell  acknowledges,  such  an  art  be, 
strictly  speaking,  impossible,  what  benefit  do  we  derive  from  this 
breaking  up  and  reviewing  its  principles  ?  The  reply  is  clear : 
whatever  we  do,  it  is  desirable  at  least  to  know  folly  tokai  it  h 
be  done,  and  to  be  familiar  with  every  faality  and  every  medied 
by  which  particular  parts  of  the  process  have  been  ascertained  to 
he  materially  aided  or  shortened.  Thus  the  measurement  of 
phenomena  being  an  essential  part  of 'the  process  by  which  fscts 
€ure  rendered  precise  and  stripy  comparable  with  theories,  fsf • 
ihods  of  observation  come  to  be  considered  with  a  view  to  the  de- 
tection of  general  causes  of  error,  the  means  of  obviating  them, 
and  the  establishment  of  maxims  and  habits  which  shall  aflord 
the  inexperienced  observer  the  benefit  of  his  predecessor's  failures 
«nd  successes.  An  art  of  observation  at  least  is  possible,  thoa^ 
%n  art  of  invention  is  not.  Again — ^the  research  of  clauses  is  of 
necessity  preceded  by  that  of  laws,  which  to  be  useful  as*  tests  ef 
iiypotheses  must  be  quantitative,  and  involve  precise  muneriesl 
data.  In  the  discovery  of  these  much  trouble  may  be  saved,  and 
-much  clearer  insight  gained,  by  regular  systematic  methc^  sf 

f grouping  and  combining  observations.  Four  such  methadsare 
aid  doWn  by  Mr.  Whewell  m  his  chapter  on  this  sabjeci— thoie 
^ of  Curves/.  '  of  meanft,'  '  of  least  squares/  arid  - '  ol»residtess.* 
Of  these,  the  method  of  ciiiTvsriiepends'^  the  very  pfiadpfcreB 
^    '    '  which 
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Tvhicli  we  have  metaphorically  explained  the  nature  of  inductiTe 
generalization  itself,  the  power  which  the  mind  possesses  of  con^ 
necting  a  series  of  dots  by  a  oontinuons  outline?— ^ih  virtue  of 
which  it  has  the  especial  and  invaluablei  quality  of  detecting  and 
eliminating  casual  errors.  Mr.  Whewell  has  exhibited  the  prim 
ciple  of  this  very  powerful  method  with  much  clearness,  and  care- 
fully traced  the  limits  of  its  applicability.  We  may  add,  too,  that 
nowhere  will  be  found  more  beautiful  instances  of  its  systematic 
application  than  in  his  own  elaborate  and  most  successful  rl^ 
searches  on  the  tides.  The  methods  of  means  and  of  leaMl 
squares,  which  are  properly  one  and  the  same,  depend  on  this 
laws  of  probability — a  subject  which  we  are  somewhat  surprised 
to  find  slightly,  or  not  at  all,  alluded  to  in  any  part  of  these  workr. 
That  of  residues  is  susceptible  of  far  wider  than  mere  quantitative 
application,  and  is  in  fact  on^  of  the  most  fertile  and  certain 
means  of  discovery  that  we  possess. 

A  very  large  space  is  devoted  by  Mr.  Whewell  to  a  *  review 
of  opinions  on  the  nature  of  knowledge,  and  the  methods  of  seek* 
ing  it,'  from  Plato  and  Aristotle  downwards.  It  is  curious  to 
ol^erve  the  grand  antithesis  between  an  ideal  and  an  empirical 
philosophy  propagating  itself  onwards  from  these  great  masters 
to  the  present  day,  with  little  or  no  approach  to  a  decision.  Mr. 
Whewell,  in  the  work  before  us,  gives  a  masterly  specimen  of 
^virhat  may  be  done  to  make  Platonism  a  solid  and  compact  body 
of  philosophy,  while  the  views  we  have  attempted  to  advocate 
(we  are  but  too  conscious  how  inadequately)  are  fundamentally 
Aristotelian,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  find  the  Stagyrite,  of  aH 
philosophers,  figuring  as  the  father  of  induction. 

Among  the  '  innovators  of  the  middle  ages '  brought  intb 
especial  notice  by  Mr.  Whewell  in  this  review,  Roger  Bacon 
daims  the  first  rank — a  rank  scarcely,  if  at  sill,  inferior  to  that 
which  the  universal  suffrage  of  posterity  has  vindicated  to  his 
great  namesake  Francis.  The  way  in  which  he  '  sticks  fiery  off' 
from  the  general  darkness  of  his  era  is  indeed  something  mar- 
vellous ;  nor  is  the  marvel  diminished  when  we  come  to  €Oii^- 
pare  his  ideas,  as  delivered  in  the  '  Opus  Maji»,'- with  those 
of  his  illustrious  successor,  in  the  '  Novum  Organum.*  The  re^ 
semblance  indeed  is  so  close  as  to  be  more  than  a  mere  resem- 
'blance-^-*it  is  all  but  identity.  When  reading  his  exposition  of 
■the  four  general  causes  of  human  ignorance,  his  animated  and 
impatient  recalcitration  against  the  authority  of  Aristotle  (as  then 
understood,  or  rather  misunderstood,  but  at  all  events  supreme 
in  the  schools),  and  his  uigent  and  eloquent'  reiommendatidn  of 
mathematics  and  experiment,  as  the  only  true  roads  to  kitoW- 
ledg^  we  fancy  ontselvefs  transported  dWf  the- broad  gvdph'of 
•  four 
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fyxiT  centuries*  and  communing  with  tbe  spirit  o[  the  great  re- 
former. In  one  respect  he  fa^  surpassed  his  sifccessor.  hariog 
been  quite  as  remarkable  for  successfiU  research  in  the  practice 
of  physical  and  experimental  inquiry  as  the  latter  was  unforUuak 
in.  every  attempt  to  apply  bis  principles  \q  practice. 

But  science,  as  a  body»  has  its  aids  and  motdes  of.prpgroflk 
"which  may  be  considered  in  general,  and  without -reference  to  tbe 
ways  in  which  it  may  be  advanced  in  detail.  In  this*  as  in  manj 
other  cases,  the  whole  may  be  advantageously  considered  as 
something  different  from  the  sum  of  its  parts.  The  great  value 
and  importance  of  scientific  truths  as  conducive  not  only  to  the 
physical,  but^  as  we  firmly  believe,  to  the  moral  well-being  of 
man,  justifies  us  in  regarding  it  as  a  d%Uy  inseparable  from  im 
claim  to  civilization^  to  pu*h  forward  the  frontier  of  sound  asd 
well-established  knowledge  in  every  possible  direetian  and  bf 
every  farm  of  individual  and  national  effort.  Herein  we  conceive 
to  consist  one  of  those  grave  responsibilities  consequeiOLt  on  acqui- 
sitions made,  and  powers  ascertained,  which  we  have  alluded  to 
in  the  commencement  of  this  article.  Alrea4y  the  public  mind 
is  beginning  to  be  awakened  to  the  sense  of  these  responsibilities, 
nor  was  there  ever  a  period  in  the  history  of  n^anlkind  in  which 
the  sober  and  well-weighed  judgments  of  men  ^rnest  in  Uie 
cause,  and  competent  ^o  the  task  ^of  suggestion,  w^re  listened  Is 
with  more  deference,  and  acted  on  with  more  readiness  and  se- 
quen9e«  We  feel  therefore  grateful,  and  listen. with  doubly-ex- 
cited attention,  when  one  who  bas  sbown  himself,^  so,  decided  a 
paanner  and  on.  so  many  occasions  a  leader  in  ibe  van  pf  Scieiice, 
and  whose  influential  position  in  one  of  our  great  Universities 
enables  him  to  cari^y  out  into  practice  his  pwn  suggestions  in  a 
field  where  they  are  sure  to  be  productive  of  immediate  effect, 
places  before  us  the  results  of  his  tWught  and  experieuoe  on  the 
subject  of  intellectual  education  as  a  means  of  securing. the  ^p]^^ 
lind  general  rc^ception  of  clear  scientific  ideas.  ^  The  period/  be 
says,  in  a  short  but  important  chapter  on  this  subject,  which  we 
poost  earnestly  recommend  to  the  attentive  peru;sal  qf  all  wb9 
have  anything  to  do  with  public  education, 

^appears  now  to  be  arrived  when  we  may  venture,  or  ratber  whes  at 
are  Ix^und  to  c^eavour,  to  include  ^^nesw  clas9  of  fuocUmenUltdeaaio 
the  elementary  discipline  vf  tbe  human  intellect.  .  Tbia  ii^  ii^Uap^nsaUf 
if  we  wL^h  to  educe  tbe  ppw^rs  which  ^  know  it  posaessesL  and  ta 
enrich  it  with  the  wealth  which  lies  within  its  reach.^ — /%(/.%  voL  ii* 
p.  512. 

.  The  ic|eas  to  wbich  Mr.  Whewell  esgpeciaijy  alludes  in.tbis 
passagei  in  additiop  to  those  of  sjpace  iand.  ti>un|berj^  jfd^chji^nn 

ibe  basis  o^  n  purely  mathejmtif:^!  dis9ip%f ^  9^^.^^r9^yfy^ 

and 
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and  definite  resemblance,  as  the  ^unds  of  instmction  in  the 
principles  of  mechanics  and  natural  history — the  latter  more  espe-* 
ciallj  being  introduced  as  a  corrective,  and,  we  must  say,  as  ap- 
pears to  us,  a  very  valuable  one,  of  those  habits  of  thought  and 
reasoning  from  mere  definitions  and  axioms  which  a  too  extensire* 
attention  to  mathematics  is  snre  to  generate.  The  lessons  afFofded 
by  this  study,  he  says, 

*  are  of  the  highest  value  with  regard  to  all  employments  of  the  human 
mind;  for  the  mode  in  which  words  in  co^imon  use  acquire  their 
meaning  approaches  far  more  nearly  to  the  method  of  tyjpe  than  to  the 
method  of  definition.  The  terms  which  belong  to  our  practical  concerns; 
or  to  our  spontaneous  and  unscientific  speculations,  are  raii^ly  capable  of 
esnct  definition.  They  have  been  devised  in  order  tu  express  assertions 
often  very  important,  yet  very  vaguely  conceived,  and  the  signification 
of  the  word  is  extended  as  far  as  the  assertion  conveyed  by  it  can  be 
extended  by  apparent  connexion  and  analogy.'*— P/ii/.»  vol.  ii.  p.  518. 

In  Mr.  Whewell's  recommendation  also  of  'a  continued  and 
connected  system  of  observation  and  calculation/  imitating  the 
system  which  has  been  found  so  efficacious  in  astronomy,  and  ex« 
tended  to  other  branches  of  science,  we  cordially  join.  Such  ^ 
system  is  commenced  oh  a  scale  worthy  of  our  nation  in  the  mag- 
netic and  meteorological  observations  recently  set  on  foot  by  the 
British  Government  and  the  East  India  Company,  and  thoujgh 
only  intended  in  their  origin  for  a  temporary  purpose,  we  enter- 
tain little  doubt  that  the  results  they  will  furnish  will  prove  of 
such  importance  as  to  induce  their  continuance. 

The  great  length  to  which  this  article  has  extended  prevents 
our  giving  any  account,  as  we  had  brigihally  intended,  of  d  highly 
elaborate  dissertation  on  the  language  of  science,  i.  e.,  on  nomen- 
clature and  terminology,  which,  under  the  form  of  aphorisms, 
illustrated  and  explained,  Mr.  Whewell  has  prefixed  to  his  Phi- 
losophy: the  more  so  as  the  subject  itself,  though  important, 
being  far  from  inviting,  and  the  pages  assigned  to  it  being  kept  as 
it  were  in  a  perfect  foam  of  unpronouiiceiable  Greek,  Latin,  and 
German  technical  terms,  it  is  hot  unlikely  to  be  passed  over  by 
readers  anxious  to  become  acquainted  with  the  stfbstslntial  tnsltter 
of  the  work.  It  is  full,  however,  of  valuable  instruction>  the 
great  need  of  which,  arising  from  the  absence  of  general  and  dis- 
tinct views' on  the  subject  among  those  who  invent  ^nd  tise  new 
terms,  is  much  to  be  deplored.  The  ultimatum  of  unintell^ible 
and  unmanageable  nomenclature,  however,  seems  at  length  to 
have  been  reached,  since  we  can,  har^dly  conceive  it  possibly  in 
those  respects  to  go  beyond  the  system  lately  aidbptcd  by  the 
French  chemists  for  the  designation  of  organic 't6mj(}ouhds.^  ' 

Of  th^  style  of  Mh  Whieweirs  woi-k  tf  fiiajrhe  ex^iect^  that 

we 
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we  should  tay  something,  the  extracts  abore  girtn  facviog  been 
selected  rather  iivith  a  view  to  their  matter  than  their  maoanr. 
Its  chief  characters  are  a  remarkable  occasioiial  point  mod  fdidt? 
of  expression,  and  the  almost  systematic  adoptkm,  as  a  mode  of 
illustration,  of  a  great  assemblage  and  yariety  of  metaphorical  al- 
lusion, much  greater  indeed  than  we  should  like  to  see  adopted 
by  an  author  less  thoroughly  imbued  with  his  own  meaniag,  sod 
less  capable  of  curbing  the  exuberance  of  a  lively  fancy  into 
an  entire  subordination  to  his  reason.  We  say  systematic— for 
we  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  intentional ;  and  the  object,  moreoftr, 
is  attained ;  the  convergence  of  illustratums  from  mo  niany  differeoi 
quarters  rendering  it  perfectly  impossible  to  mistake  the  point  to 
which  they  are  directed.  Among  our  author*s  varions  and  bril> 
liant  accomplishments  not  one  of  the  least  remarkable  is  his  Jioet- 
ical  talent,  of  which  we  have  specimens  in  the  mottoes  prefixed  to 
the  several  books  of  his  '  History,'  and  in  the  foUowii^  peifect 
little  bijou  from  Goethe,  with  which>  as  with  a  sweetener  after 
such  a  dose  of  bitter  metaphysic  as  we  have  been  forced  to  inflict 
upon  our  readers,  we  shall  endeavour  to  win  them  bade  to  smilei 
and  good  humour : — 

*  Thou,  my  love,  art  perplexed  with  the  endless  seeming  confusian 

Of  the  luxuriant  wealth  which  in  the  garden  is  spread. 
Name  upon  name  thou  heareat;  and,  in  thy  diaaatisfied  hearing, 

With  a  barbarian  noise  one  drives  another  along : — 
All  the  forma  reaemble,  vet  none  is  the  same  aa  another. 

Thus  the  whole  of  the  throng  pointa  at  a  deep-hidden  law, — 
Points  at  a  sacred  riddle.     Oh  !  could  I  to  thee,  my  beloved  ftieod, 

Whisper  the  fortunate  word  by  which  the  riddle  is  read ! ' 


Art.  VII. —  1.  An  Essay  on  Free  Trade ;  its  absoltife  Volutin 
Theory;  iU  relative   Value  in  Practice;  Error  and  Comzt- 

Juenres  of  its  Application  to  the  Com   Laws,     By  F.  C. 
«(mdon,  1841.    pp.  155. 
£.   The  Ccmmon  Sense  View  of  the  Sugar  Question  ;  addressed 
'    to  all  Classes  and  Parties,     pp.  16. 

S.  Statements  illvstrative  of  the  Policy  and  probable  Cm- 
seijfuences  of  the  proposed  Repeal  of  the  eocisting  Corn  Laws, 
and  the  Imposition  in  their  stead  of  a  Moderate  Fixed  Duty 
on  Foreign  Corn.  By  J.  R.  M*Culloch,  Esq.  Longman, 
pp.  38. 
4.  The.  Factory  the  Miller,  and  the  Baker  get  more  than  the 
'    Partner  and  ten  times  more  than  the  Landlord  out^mf  the  Leaf 

— Afne 
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— ^  few  Faciii  on  the  Corn  Lam  defending  the  Agricultural 

Interests.     Richardson,    pp.  32. 
5.  The  Speeches  of  Lord  J,  liussell^  lih  Maj/t-^^the  Right  H<h 

naurable  Henry  Labouchere,  lOth  May* — of  the  Chancellor 

of  the  Exchequer.   \7th  May, — and  of  Viscount  Palmerston^ 

IQth  May.     Ridmvay,  pp.  15,  12,  26,  ^5w 
6;  The  Speech  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  Ministerial  Budget^ 

IBthMay.     Murray,    pp.29. 
7.  Letter  from  Lord  Western  to  Lord  John  Russell  on  his  pro^: 

posed  AUerafion  of  the  Com  Laws,  and  on  the. Causes  of  Com". 

merdal  Distress.     Ridgway.    1841.     pp.  53« 

TpH  E  adage,  Quos  Deus  vult perdere  prius  dementat,  has  become 
•^  popular,  because  it  affords  a  charitable  way  of  accounting  for 
that  large  class  of  sinful  outrages  for  which  the  ordinary  infirmi- 
ties of  human  nature  afford  no  adequate  motive  or  palliation; 
and,  in  this  sense,  we  do  not  wonder  that  it  should  have  been 
frequently  applied  to  the  recent  conduct  of  her  Majesty^s  ministers. 
But  in  truth  the  converse  of  the  proposition  would  be  more  appli- 
cable to  the  present  case.  The  ministry  has  not  been  endangered 
by  losing  their  senses,  but  they  have  lost  their  senses,  or  at  least 
act  as  if  they  had  lost  them,  from  feeling  the  imminence  of 
their  danger;  and  the  measures  which  look  at  first  sight  like 
mere  insanity,  are  really  the  fermentation  of  distress,  disappoint- 
ment, and  despair.  The  ministers  are  like — or  rather,  m  fact, 
they  are — people  holding  an  illegal  possession :  barricaded  in  their 
false  position,  they  disregard  all  the  usual  and  legal  notices  to 
quit ;  and  when  at  length  they  find  themselves  on  the  point  of 
being  ejected,  they  have  recourse  to  external  violence,  and — 
utterly  careless  in  their  fury  of  the  mischief  they  may  do  to 
neighbours — would  rather  set  fire  to"  the  house  than  deliver  it  to 
the  pe-iceable  possession  of  their  opponents. 

We  have  always  been  slow — even  in  spite  of  the  most  urgent 
symptoms — to  believe  that  any  minister  can  mean  either  wanton 
or  deliberate  mischief;  and  our  readers  will  do  us  the  justice 
to  recollect  that,  ever  since  the  first  enormous  folly  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  we  have  been  disposed  to  lay  the  blame  of  the  succes- 
sive errors  which  we  have  had  to  deplore  rather  on  the  fatal 
influences  of  that  measure,  than  on  any  individual  culpability 
of  the  successive  miifisters.  We  have  said  of  their  worst  mea- 
sures, that  '  their  poverty  and  not  their  will  consented.^  They 
were  forced,  in  order  to  keep  their  places,  to  compliances  of 
which  we  are  satisfied  that  they — some  of  the  most'  eminent  at 
least — felt  the  personal  degradation  and  saw  the  political  danger; 
and  'though  we  are  not  inclined  to  palliate  the  culpability.,  in 
any  case  of  sacrificing  one  jot  of  opinion  or  of  dignity  ta  the 
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mere  love  of  office^  yet  we  admit  that  tbe  munaters  wbo  cviied 
the  Reform  Bill  might  very  excusably  have  thought  it  a  dotj 
to  their  party,  and  still  more  to  their  principles,  to  endeavour 
to  show  that  their  great  measure  was  not  an  utter  fnlnre; 
that  England  was  governable  under  that  bill;  and  that  ^ 
authors  were  justifiable — beyond  what  a  ministiy  would  be  in 
ordinary  circumstances — in  endeavouring'  to  keep  tbe  piogre»  of 
that  great  experiment  in  their  own  hands.  We  even  made  hi^ 
allowances  for  the  difficulties  of  their  position  when  tbey  suc- 
cessively failed  to  execute  what  they  had  promised,  or  when  dwy 
abandoned  measures  which  they  had  introdaoed.  and  declared  to 
be  indispensable.  We  allowed  them  the  benefit  of  tbe  old  Wfai^ 
axiom,  that  parties  are  like  snakes,  of  which  it  is  the  tail  tbi 
moves  the  head* 

But  all  such  apologies  and  palliatives  for  an  nndne  tenaatr 
of  office  have  been  long  worn  out.  The  Reform  ministry  his 
ceased  to  exist :  the  most  eminent  of  its  members — ^tbose  particii- 
larly  to  whom  it  owed  most  of  its  respectability,  and  all  its  popu- 
larity— have  gradually  disappeared,  and  their  Wbig  racauicies  in 
the  cabinet  have  been  so  frequently  darned  with  Radicals — as 
Sir  John  Cutler^s  silk  stockings  with  worsted — ^tbat  it  is  now  com- 

Sosed  altogether  of  the  inferior  material.  Citizen  Vergmaad 
iscovered  too  late  that  it  is  the  nature  of  a  Revolution  to  devour, 
like  Saturn,  its  own  children.  The  Revolution,  as  Lord  John 
Russell  has  called  it,  of  1832,  is  no  exception  to  the  rale;  and 
Lord  John  himself  will  find,  notwithstanding  tbe  *  fiaitemg 
speeches^  and  '  intoxicating  draughts'"  with  which  be  endeavoors 
to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  monster,  his  only  rewaid  will  be 
to  be  devoured  a  little  later. 

OvTiv  lyut  irvfiaroy  t^ftai  fttra  ole  eTapoKri^ 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  Reform  cabinet  consisted  of 


Lord  Grey, 

Ijord  Brougham, 

Lord  Spencer, 

The  Duke  of  Richmond, 

Lord  Carlisle, 

Lord  Ripon, 

Lord  Durham, 

Lord  Holland, 

Lord  Auckland, 

Lord  Glenelg, 

Sir  James  Graham, 

Lord  Stanley^ 


Lord  Lansdowne, 
Lord  Melbourne, 
Jiord  Palmerston, 
Lord  John  Russell. 


«  See  Lord  John  Ru«eiri<  History  of  Europew'voLu.n.461«  HkcditMO. 
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Of  these  sixteen  ministers^  and  four  ptbprs — Lords  Monteagle^ 
Sydenham,  and  Howick^  and  Mr.  Ellice-r-who  hare  since  tpalke^ 
across  the  stage,  no  less  than  fifteen  (Lov^  Holland  only  dying 
a  natural  death)  have  been,  in  various  ways  (which  it  is.  npt 
within  our  present  object  to  detail),  successively  eliminated  frpm 
a  cabinet  which  still  proffesses  to  stand  on  the  same  basis^  and  to 
act  on  the  same  principles,  as  when  originally  formed  by  those 
whom  it  has  thus  expelled  from  its  councils- 
Is  not  this  a  most  remarkable  fact — unparalleled,  indeed,  in 
our  history,  and  worthy  of  deep  consideration,  as  to  the  practical 
workings  of  the  7icw  Constitution — that  a  cabinet  so  closely  com- 
bined, so  powerfully  supported,  so  successful  in  the  great  object  of 
their  origmal  policy — with  the  favour  of  the  Crown  and  the  cry 
of  the  people — should  have  been  thus  broken  to  pieces,  without 
any  hostile  shock,  without  any  pressure  from  political  opponents, 
without  so  much  as  any  avowed  niotive  or  tangible  cause  of  dif- 
ference (except  only  in  the  case  of  liord  Stanley  and  his  friends) ;; — 
and  more  surprising  still,  that  when  the  most  eminent  in  talents, 
station,  and  public  confidence,  were  thus  successively  sfielfed,  tlie 
KuMP  should  have  constituted  itself  a  ministry,,  and  continued  for 
six  years  to  manage,  however  weakly  ;and  awkwardly,  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  ? 

All  this  would  have  appeared  ten  years  ago  moi^strpus,  in- 
credible, impossible;  but  the.  fact  is  -notio;iQus  to  every  eye ;  and 
though  the  causes  of  this  phenomenon^  and  their  inxluences  on 
our  present  anomalous  condition,  are  nqt  quite  so  obvious,  they 
are  equally  certain,  The  Reform  Bill  .has  altered  the  pr^tical 
constitution  of  the  country-; — the  govi^rning  po^yer  has  cjbianged 
hands.  A  scat  in  such  a  cabinet  as  Lprd/Melbouine^s.  requires 
neither  talents,  nor  station,  nor  stake  in  the  country,  nor  political 
connexion,  nor  public  confidence.  If  his  ministry  comprises  any 
portion  of  such  qualities,  it  is  because  it  happens  to  include 
some  men  formed  in  better  days ;  but  they  ■  are  accidental  and 
superfluous.  All  that  is  essential  is,  that  the  leading  minister 
should  be  able  to  keep  friends  with  the  Papists,  Sectarians,  and 
Republicans,  composing  that  indefatigable  party  that  have  been  for 
two  centuries — in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  but  with  one  constant 
spirit — the  rancorous  enemies  of  the  Crown  and  the  Church. 
As  long  as  Lord  Melbourne's  elasticity  of  conscience  could  accom- 
modate itself  to  this  party,  while  it  avoided  arty  violent  ai:grcssion 
on  other  and  greater  public  interests,  his  post  was  tenable.  The 
Conservative  party — that  is,  the  Property,  the  Hank,  th^  Educa- 
tion, the  Estabhshed  Religion  of  the  country— will,  for  their  own 
sakes,  enable  the  administration  to  do  all  that  is  necessaj^y  for  the 
routine  service  of  the  country.  It  only  opposes  them  in  those 
voirf.'L»viii.  NOr  cxxxv.  ft-  measures 
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measures  which  arc  dictated  by  their  Sectarian  and  Radical  lup- 
portcrs,  and  on  which,  when  it  does  not  immediatelj  shake  tbelr 
tenure  of  office,  the  ministers  have  no  great  objection  to  be  de- 
feated ;  for  the  defeat  quiets  whatever  slight  qualms  of  constitu- 
tional conscience  they  may  feel,  while  it  strengthens  them  with 
their  party,  by  exciting  a  still  greater  virulence  against  their  com- 
mon enemy — the  Tory ! 

This  is  the  real  condition  and  tenure  of  the  present  cabinet 
The  long  senatorial  services  and  distinguishc^d  qualities  of  Lord 
Grey — the  vast  knowledge,  eloquence,  and  energies  of  Lord 
Brougham  —  the  solid  and  brilliant  powers  of  Lord  Sianlej 
in  council  and  in  debate — the  personal  confidence  inspired  by 
Lord  Spencer — the  sharp  and  adventurous  intellect  of  Lord 
Durham  —  Sir  James  Graham^s  practical  usefulness  both  in 
office  and  in  the  House — Lord  Ripon*s  long  and  extensive  ex- 
perience in  public  affairs — the  Duke  of  Richmond*s  love  and 
aptitude  for  lousiness — all  these  talents  and  qualities^-of  various 
kinds  and  different  deg^recs,  but  all  of  a  high  order — were,  within 
a  short  period,  lopped  off  from  the  Reform  cabinet,  without  lead- 
ing so  much  as  a  scar  behind — without  the  loss,  we  believe,  of  a 
single  inferior  follower — without,  we  are  satisfied,  the  sligfliiest 
diminution  of  confidence  in  the  party  from  which  that  ministrv 
really  derived  its  power.  Nay,  we  believe  that  the  removal  oi 
most  of  these  eminent  persons — who,  as  clever  men  will  do,  chose 
sometimes  to  have  opinions  of  their  own,  and  would  not  always 
submit  to  the  dictation  of  obscure  demagogues  and  intrusiTe 
prompters — produced  homogeneity  and  uniformity  in  the  adminis- 
tration— and  gave  satisfaction,  because  it  gave  additional  anthoritj. 
to  the  cabal  of  underlings — the  real  governing  power,  for  whose 
secret  purposes  the  vicarious  cabinet  is  suffered,  and  none  bat  a 
vicarious  cabinet  would  be  suffered,  to  exist :  and  we  further  be- 
lieve that  if  Lord  Melbourne  were  to  be  jugrgled  out  of  office  to- 
morrow, as  Lord  Grey  was  six  years  since,  it  would  not  lose  the 
ministry  one  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons,  nor  one  partisan  in 
the  country :  on  the  contrary,  if  it  had  taken  place  six  weeks  ago* 
before  his  Lordship  had  sung  his  palinode  upon  corn,  and  done 
homage  before  the  Anti- Corn- Law  League,  it  had  bc^en  received 
as  gladly  as  Lord  Howick's  resignation  last  year,  and  would  hare 
even  helped  to  strengthen  the  polupus  cabinet,  which  seems  to 
thrive  on  amputation,  and  can  survive  the  loss  of  its  members— 
of  its  head,  and  of  everything — but  its  tail. 

Such  being  the  condition  and  character  of  the  ministry^  it  nta; 
seem  superfluous  to  consider  their  late  proceedings  in  any  other 
light  than  as  a  mere  party  trick,  probably  suggested  by  the  clique 
wlio  are  viceroys  over  them,  and  played  off  by  them  more  in  the 

hope 
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hope  of  embarrassing"  their  antagonists  than  of  relieving  them* 
selves,  and  Avithout  the  slightest  idea  that  the  measures  either 
could  pass,  or,  if  passed,  could  produce  anything  like  the  financial 
effect  required  by  the  exigencies  of  the  crisis.  But  as  it  is  a  part 
of  the  manoeuvre  to  endeavour  to  persuade  the  people  that  the 
Bvdget  was  founded  on  a  deliberate  and  bond  fide  system  of  com- 
merce and  finance,  we  think  it  our  duty  to  unmask  the  fallacy  of 
the  arguments  on  which  it  is  defended,  as  well  as  the  fraud  of 
the  pretences  under  which  it  was  proposed. 

In  the  first  place  it  has  been  confidently,  nay,  indignantly,  de- 
nied that  ministers  produced  their  Budget  '  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,^  (Lord  John  Russell's  Speech,  p.  2.)  We  should  of 
course  have  implicit  confidence  in  any  personal  assertion  of  Lord 
John*s,  but  we  cannot,  we  confess,  be  so  satisfied  with  a  rhetorical 
metaphor — of  which  we  are  not  sure  that  we  rightly  understand  the 
meaning.  We  must  therefore  say  that  we  believe,  and  think  we 
can  show,  that  the  budget,  as  announced,  formed  no  part  of  the 
original  financial  scheme  of  the  year,  and  that,  if  the  ministers  had 
not  suffered  such  a  succession  of  mortifications  and  defeats,  their 
budget  would  probably  have  been  of  a  very  different  character. 

We  do  not  deny-— on  the  contrary  we  are  well  aware — that  the 
principle  of  a  further  modification  of  the  tariff  of  import  duties 
had  been  under  consideration — ^not  of  this  ministry  alone,  but  of 
every  ministry  since  1 825,  and  not  of  ministries  only,  but  of  many 
individual  writers,  and  of  the  public  at  large.  Last  session  there 
was  appointed  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  4o  inquire 
into  this  matter :  it  was  indeed  a  one-sided  committee,  and  mside  a 
one-sided  report  of  evidence  carefully  selected  and  classed  with 
one-sided  views,  and  at  utter  variance  with  the  assurance  given  to 
the  House  of  Commons  by  the  mover,  at  the  time  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  committee.  This  report  was  made  the  subject  of  an 
article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  last  January,  attributed  to  two 
official  pens,  strongly  recommending  the  abrogation  of  all  pro- 
tecting duties,  and  the  revision  of  all  others,  with  the  same  pro- 
mises on  which  the  Post-Office  experiment  was  recommended — 
but  we  hope  on  better  data — that  a  great  decrease  of  duty  would 
infallibly  produce  a  great  increase  of  revenue.  We  can  therefore 
have  no  doubt  that  the  Cabinet — which,  as  well  by  the  individual 
opinions  of  its  own  members  as  by  those  of  some  of  their  leading 
supporters  in  the  House  of  Commons,  would  be  inclined  to  what 
is  called  the  free-trade  system — may  have  had  the  subject  under 
general  consideration ;  but  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
they  had  not  come  to  any  fixed  resolution,  and,  above  all,  not  to 
the  determination  of  making  their  experiment  on  the  three  special 
items  of  Migar,  timber,  and  com,  add  in  the  extraordinary  form  of 
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a  budget,  until — defeated  during  the  whole  session  on  every  propo- 
sition in  which  they  had  not  the  countenance  and  aid  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel — not  venturing  to  propose  any  measure  at  all  adequate  to  the 
financial  emergency  they  had  created,  and,  indeed,  feeling  their 
official  seats  slipping  from  under  them — they  determined  to  make 
a  desperate  plunge,  which  might,  they  hoped,  create  such  an  agi- 
tation in  the  manufacturing  districts  as  would  enable  them  either 
to  rally  and  recover  their  small  and  wavering  majority,  or  to  try  a 
general  election  with  a  popular  cry,  or,  finally,  if  everything 
else  should  fail,  to  embarrass  their  successors,  and  lay  the  found- 
ation of  a  new  system  of  opposition  in  which  all  the  prejudices 
and  passions  of  the  populace  should  be  brought  into  direct  action 
against  all  the  great  classes  of  property. 

Such  we  are  sorry  to  believe  to  be  the  real  liistory  of  this 
budget,  and  this  belief  is  forced  upon  us  not  merely  by  the 
prima  facie  evidence  of  time  and  circumstances,  but  by  some 
other,  not  so  obvious  but  nearly  as  important,  indications.  In 
the  first  place,  the  official  essay  in  the  Edinburgh  Renew 
points  rather  to  a  general  inquij-y  into  the  subject  of  tariffs  than 
to  the  possibility  of  any  immediate  or  sudden  experiment  on  any 
two  or  three  articles.  In  much  of  what  is  said  in  that  essaj 
we  concur — on  some  points  we  doubt — on  others  we  should  he 
decidedly  adverse;  but  all,  we  admit,  were  deserring  calm  and 
deliberate  consideration — and  that  is  all  the  paper  advocates :  it 
even  concludes  with  these  words  :— 

*  In  the  course  of  the  above  remarks  we  have  not  said  a  word  that 
has  reference  to  party.  Let  Mr.  McGregor's  plan  [Mr.  M*Gregor  is  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  the  Board  of  Trade]  of  a  tariff  be  referred  to  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  let  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Sir  James  Graham,  Lord  Sandon,  and  Mr.  Herries,  be  appointed 
members  of  the  committee.  The  reform  of  the  poor-laws  was  a  more 
difficult  task  than  the  proposed  reform  of  the  custom  dudes,  but  the 
main  difficulties  were  overcome  by  submitting  it  to  the  intettigation 
and  judgment  of  the  leading  men  of  both  parties^  and  so,  in  all  proba- 
bility, would  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the  so  strongly  called  for  reform 
of  our  economical  legislation.' — Ed,  Rev.  vol.  Uxii.  p.  455. 

Does  this  proposal  for  '  consideration,^  for  '  investigation,^  for 
inquiry  before  a  select  committee — of  which  Sir  R.  Feel  and  Sir 
James  Graham,  Lord  Sandon  and  Mr.  Herries,  should  be  mem- 
bers— into  the  general  state  of  the  whole  customs  tariff,  including 
eleven  hundred  and  fifty  items,  give  any  idea  of  such  a  thunder- 
clap legislation  on  the  three  items  of  sugar,  timber,  and  corny  as 
was  announced  the  night  after  Lord  Morpeth's  bill  was  defeated? 

This  article,  be  it  further  observed,  was  published  just  at  the 
opening  of  the  session^  when  ministers  must  have   been  fuUy 

aware 
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aware  of  their  financial  difficulties,  and  when  they  were,  or  at  least 
ought  to  have  been,  already  prepared  with  the  means  of  meeting 
them — means  which,  whatever  else  they  might  be,  could  cerlainly 
not  have  awaited  the  result  of  a  select  committee  of  inquiry  on 
the  reduction  of  the  tariffs. 

But  still  more  important  is  it  to  observe  that  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne  does  not  give  the  slightest  hints  of  such  a  fundamental 
alteration  of  our  colonial,  commercial,  and  domestic  system  as  the 
budget  proposed ; — though  if  any  such  idea  then  existed  in  the 
minds  of  ministers,  it  was  their  duty, — their  bounden  duty, — to  have 
recommended  from  the  Throne  the  consideration,  if  not  of  these 
special  questions  since  raised,  at  least  of  the  general  system  of 
import  duties,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  public 
revenues  might  not  be  increased  by  a  modification  of  the  tariff 
without  any  additional  burden  on  the  people.  This  we  hesitate 
not  to  say  the  ministers  would,  and  must  have  done,  had  they  at 
that  time  entertaine<l  the  slightest  idea  of  meeting  the  existing 
and  pressing  deficit,  by  the  uncertain,  and  at  best  but  slow  and 
gradual,  operation  of  a  mere  reduction  of  certain  duties. 

But  if,  by  denying  that  this  resolution  was  taken  on  the  sput 
of  the  moment.  Lord  John  Russell  only  meant  to  negative  an 
assertion  that  it  was  taken  between  the  final  defeat  of  Lord  Mor- 
peth's bill  and  the  introduction  of  the  budget,  we  agree  with  him: 
as  that  internal  was  not  quite  twenty-four  hours,  it  would  have  been 
indeed  a  very  hot  spur  of  the  moment ;  and  no  one,  we  believe,  can 
have  said  or  imagined  that  so  extensive  a  scheme  of  iniquity  had 
been  concocted  and  matured,  ah  ovo,  in  one  morning.  But  though 
Lord  Morpeth's  bill  was  not  finally  strangled  till  the  evening  of  the 
29th  of  April,  does  Lord  John  Russell  expect  us  to  have  forgotten 
that  from  the  day — the  25th  of  February — on  which  its  second 
reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  5  only,  in  a  house  of  598 
members  (642,  including  pairs),  the  fate  of  the  bill  was  decided  !^^ 
that  he  himself  confessed  as  much,  when,  after  pondering  for 
four  days  over  that  fatal  victory,  he  announced,  on  the  Isi  of 
March,  the  cabinet  resolution  of  postponing  the  further  considera* 
tion  of  the  bill  for  two  months — everybody — friends  and  foes- 
anticipating,  from  that  moment,  and  with  perfect  confidence^  its 
ultimate  fate  ?  We  may  safely  concede  to  his  Lordship  that  it 
was  not  on  the  spur  of  the  defeat  on  the  29th  of  April  that  the 
whole  budget  of  the  30th  was  fabricated ; — but  it  will  be  neverthe- 
less true  that  it  was  prepared  and  produced  on  the  spur  of  dis» 
appointment  and  despair  at  the  series  of  defeats  which  the  minis- 
ters had  suffered  since  the  commencement  of  the  session,  and 
more  especially  at  the  failure  of  Lord  Morpeth's  Irish  Registry 
Bill,  which,  though  consummated  on  the  29tlx  of  Aprils  bad  been 
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long  anticipated^  and  was  perhaps  waited  for  as  a  fayourable 
occasion  for  producing  a  budget  which  was  to  console  the  De- 
structive party  for  the  loss  of  one  revolutionary  measure  by  the 
proposal  of  three  others  still  more  revolutionary. 

This  explanation  is  consistent  with  the  terms  of  Lord  John 
Russell's  explanation — consistent  with  all  the  known  facts  of  the 
case — consistent  with  the  manifest  temper  and  undisguised  tone  of 
vexation  and  revenge  in  which  the  notices  were  given  on  the  daj 
subse(}uent  to  the  death  of  Lord  Morpeth's  bill, — and,  above  all 
consistent  with  the  ministerial  character  and  system — the  only 
character  they  have  acquired^  and  the  only  system  they  possess — 
of  endeavouring  to  escape  from  every  difficulty  they  create  for 
themselves,  by  appealing  to  the  worst  prejudices  and  passions  of 
the  populace,  and  by  plunging  still  more  deeply  and  desperately 
into  the  slough  in  which  they  are  already  struggling. 

Lord  John  Russell  was  also  very  indignant  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
should  have  alluded  to  a  prevalent  report  that  ministers  had  pre- 
pared a /air  weather  budget  and  9.  foul  weather  budget;  he  totally 
denied  the  fact,  and  we  believe  the  noble  Lord's  asserticxi.  We 
are  satisfied  that,  so  far  from  having  two  budgets,  they  had  no 
budget  at  all — till,  as  wc  have  said,  the  fate  of  Lord  Morpeth's 
bill  forced  them  to  collect  their  scattered  thoughts  into  that  ex- 
plosion of  vexation  and  despair  which  they  call  their  Budget.  This, 
we  think,  is  additionally  proved  by  their  financial  proceedings  in 
all  former  years,  in  which,  instead  of  producing  a  budget^^— that  is 
the  ways  and  means  of  equalising  the  public- income  wiUithe  pub* 
he  expenditure — they  went  on  as  if  it  were  really  their  system  of 
finance  to  diminish  the  revenue  as  they  increased  the  expenditure. 
A  Tory  opposition  is  so  little  inclined  to  thwart  the  Queen's 
government  in  their  conduct  of  business,  that  this  extraordinary 
circumstance  has  not  been  sufficiently  noticed,  and  we  think  it 
therefore  of  importance  to  place  on  record  a  summary  of  their 
mode  of  dealing  with  financial  difficulties : — 

On  the  Ist  Jan.,  1835,  there  wus  a  surplus  income  of  •      •    £  636^000 
In  that  year  taxes  were  reduced  by        •      •     •  £  156,000 
Expenditure  increased   .     •     •      .     «      340,000 

—       496.000 

Surplus  reduced  to 130,000 

1836.     Surplus  income         •     r      .      1,012,0(X) 

Taxes  repealed .  1,018,000 

Expenditure  increased   .     «     •     .     .      972,000 

1,990,000 

Surplus  changed  to  a  Deficit  of     .      .     ^  9)8,009 
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1837.  Deficient  income £655,160 

Increased  expenditure   ••'••••••        972,000 

Total  Deficit 1,627,760 

1838.  Deficient  income 345,228 

Increased  expenditure    ..••••..        783,000 

Total  Deficit 1,128,228 

1839.  Deficient  income 1,512,000 

Tax  repealed £  1,200,000 

Expenditure  decreased 147>000 

1,053,000 

Total  Deficit 2,565,000 

1840.  Deficient  income 1,593,970 

Increased  expenditure 760,000 

Taxes  imposed 2,200,000 

' 1,440,000 

Total  Deficit £153,970 

Thus  for  six  consecutive  years  they  went  on  creating  an 
annual  deficit,  without  making  the  slightest  effort  to  meet  it— • 
(except  by  the  single,  commonplace,  and  ineffectual  one  made  last 
year  of  putting  a  per-centage  on  the  customs^  excise,  and  assessed 
taxes) — till  at  last,  on  the  5th  April,  1841,  their  total  deficit 
having  accumulated  to  the  sum  of  5,\68,l09l;  with  a  certainty 
of  further  deficit  on  the  5th  April,  1842,  of  2,421,0001.,  making 
a  total  accumulated  deficit  of  7,590,000/.,  they  crown  their  long 
series  of  combined  neglect  and  extravagance  by  proposing — as  the 
budget  of  1841 — a  farther  increase  of  expense,  and  no  plan  for  in- 
creasing the  revenue  but  a  reduction  of  existing  duties  ! 

We  cannot  be  expected  to  enter  on  this  occasion  into  a  detailed 
examination  of  either  of  the  two  great  questions^-each  large 
enough  to  occupy  a  volume — which  this  strange  mode  of  meeting 
a  financial  emergency  has  raised —  1 .  The  extent  to  which  a  reduc- 
tion of  duty  may  be  expected  to  increase  income ;  and  2.  The 
general  policy  of  any  species  of  protecting  duties ;  but  we  shall 
offer  a  few  observations  on  both  points,  to  expose  the  futility  and 
mischief  of  the  ministerial  application  of  these  theories. 

1 .  We  are  far  from  deprecating  a  bona  fide  plan  of  revising  and 
modifying  the  tariffs,  with  a  view  to  enlarging  the  revenue :  as  far 
as  it  may  be  found  effective,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  best  of  all  toays 
and  meofi^.     But  we  are  confident  that  the  economists  very  much 
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cxaggferate  the  efficacy  of  tbis  system.  The  cases  in  which 
it  is  likely  to  succeed  are  too  special  and  exceptional  to  be  a  safe 
foundation  for  a  general  principle.  If  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  should  parody  the  poet,  and  say, — 

*  My  gain  is  great,  because  my  duty^s  small/ 

he  would  be  liable  to  the  retort — 

'  Then  'twould  be  greater,  were  it  none  at  all/ 

It  is  clear  that  such  a  principle  cannot  be  universally  appli- 
cable ;  but  its  results,  wherever  it  should  be  found  to  apply, 
would  be  so  beneficial  that  it  demands  and  deserves  most  care- 
ful inquiry  and  consideration  : — but  to  adopt  and  act  upon  such  a 
theory  without  any  deliberation,  and  above  all  for  the  professed 
object  of  meeting  a  financial  emergency^  is  manifestly  absurd  and 
deceptive :  because,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  the  operation  of  an 
increase  of  revenue,  by  diminution  of  duties,  must  be,  even  in  the 
most  promising  cases,  in  some  degree  problematical^  and  at  all 
events  gradual :  not  only  must  the  habit  of  cansumplion  be  ex- 
tended, but  the  power  of  producing  must  be  also  enlarged — and 
both  are  the  work  of  time.  If  you  could  suddenly  create  a  per- 
manent and  growing  want  of  the  article,  you  could  not  calculate 
on  an  adequate  increase  of  revenue  till  you  bad  afforded  time 
for  pro<lncing  also  the  enlarged  supply.  With  therefore  a  bona 
fide  intention  of  emplojdng  these  means  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  current  year,  ministers,  instead  of  waiting  to  the  middle  of  the 
session,  must  have  been  anxious  to  announce  their  project  as 
early  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  increased  demand  and  the  in- 
creased  supply  might  be  brought  into  the  earliest  possible  opera- 
tion. 

2.  On  the  second  point  we  observe,  as  a  most  important  pre- 
liminary, that  under  a  system  of  protecting  duties,  the  com- 
merce, icealth,  and  general  prosperity  of  this  country  have  been 
carried  to  mi  nnparalleUd  fieight  and  extent.  With  such  prac- 
tical results  before  our  eyes,  we  cannot  implicitly  adopt  the  theory 
that  so  sweepingly  condemns  them  all.  But  aS  little  should  we 
be  prepared  to  stickle  for  them  all,  and  under  all  circumstanm. 
Protecting  duties  are  in  their  nature,  and  by  the  very  prinofiei 
on  which  they  were  originally  founded,  liable  to  revision^  altera- 
tion, and  even  extinction.  Our  predecessors,  when  induced  by 
motives  of  commercial  or  national  policy  to  protect  any  individoid 
branch  of  trade,  never  intended  that  the  protection  should  last 
beyond  the  occasion.  The  go-cart  would  naturally  be  laid  aside 
as  soon  as  the  child  was  strong  enough  to  walk  alone.  We  aie 
aware  that  in  some  instances  this  wholesome  rule  was  foi^olt«& 
or  neglected  :  in  others  poweiful  influences  may  have  prohniged 
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protection  beyond  its  proper  bounds :  in  all  cases  it  is  hard  to 
hit  the  exact  moment  of  transition,  and  still  harder  to  accom- 
modate existing  interests  and  old  habits  to  a  change  of  system. 
But  though  protection  has  thus  a  natural  tendency  to  last  too 
long,  that  is  no  valid  argument  against  its  existence  within 
proper  limits,  and  certainly  is  rather  an  additional  reason  why  any 
alteration  rendered  necessary  by  the  alteration  of  times  and  cir- 
cumstances should  be  made  gradually,  cautiously,  and  with  nice 
discrimination.  In  fine,  we  say,  protecting  duties  ought  not  to  be 
laid  on  without  a  clear  necessity,  nor  removed  without  the  greatest 
caution  and  examination  of  the  bearing  of  each  individual  case. 

And  this  leads  us  to  observe  that  there  are  two  classes  of  pro- 
tecting duties  of  which  the  motive  is  so  permanent  and  of  such 
predominant  importance  that,  although  they  certainly  ought  to  be 
reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  amount  that  will  efifect  the  desired 
protection,  they  can  never  be  wholly  abandoned.  We  mean  duties 
which  tend  to  insure— 

1st,  The  Subsistence  of  the  People ;  and, 

2nd,  The  means  of  National  Defence. 

Salus  populi  suprema  lex.  ThiiX  supreme  law-^he  IVeU 
fare  of  the  People  and  the  Safety  of  the  /S^a^e— must  never  be 
sacrificed,  nor  so  much  as  risked,  either  for  the  theories  of  specu- 
lative philosophers,  or  even  for  the  positive  interests  of  individual 
classes.  We  shall,  before  we  apply  ourselves  to  the  first  of  these 
objects — the  Subsistence  of  the  jPeopfc  as  connected  with  the  Corn- 
laws — say  a  few  words  on  the  protection  due  to  the  elements  of 
Public  Safety,  which  will  be  found  to  have  a  considerable  bear- 
ing on  the  two  other  branches  of  the  Whig  budget^  the  Sugar 
and  Timber  Duties. 

The  safety  of  this  country  depends  on  its  navy  ;  and  a  Navy  is 
not  merely  a  collection  of  well-fabricated  machines — which  may 
be  created  at  anytime,  and  to  any  extent,  by  almost  any  nation  able 
and  willing  to  undertake  the  necessary  expense.  The  real 
essential  strength  of  a  navy  is  that  which  never  can  be  created,  joro 
re  natd,  by  any  expense  or  any  efforts^ — an  ample  and  constant 
supply  of  hardy  and  skilful  Seamen.  An  army  may  be  created 
in  a  comparatively  short  period  out  of  any  population  and  out 
of  the  least-instructed  part  of  sny  population ;  but  seamen 
can  (Mily  be  made  by  early  practice  and  long  experience  of 
the  sea;  and  these  again  can  only  be  supplied  by  maritime 
commerce.  This  was  the  policy  and  basis  of  our  navigation 
laws;  and  this  is  the  true^  or  at  least  the  greatest,  value  of 
our  colonial  possessions :  this  accidental  and  exceptional  ne- 
cessity which  distinguishes  the  insular  empire  of  Britain  from 
all  other  States,    creates  and    imposes  on    us   an   exceptional 
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line  of  |x>licy — to  which  the  situation  of  other  ooantries  afbrds  no 
analogy,  and  the  general  theories  of  economists  have  no  appli> 
cation.  If  foreign  ships  could  bring  us  sug^ar  at  id.  a  poimd, 
while,  if  conveyed  by  the  better  and  therefore  more  expennTe 
system  of  English  navigation,  it  were  to  cost  9^.,  the  additional 
penny  would  not  be  a  mere  tax  upon  sugar,  but  part  of  the  ^rice 
paid  for  the  education y  the  maintenance,  and  increase  ofasuperkr 
cla^s  of  native  seamen — without  whom  in  the  day  of  dai^er  it 
would  little  avail  us  that  we  had  during  a  long  peace  obtained 
sugar  at  id.  a  pound. 

Jamaica  and  Canada  are  sources  of  private  wealth,  and,  indi- 
rectly no  doubt,  of  public  wealth  also ;  but  in  a  strictlj  national 
view  they  are  rather  causes  of  expense  and  anxiety  to  the  moUier 
country ;  for  they  make  no  direct  returns  to  the  national  treasuij, 
and  are — by  their  liability  to  hostile  aggression — the  reverw  of 
conducive  to  the  national  strength — except  by  the  employmflnt 
and  encouragement  of  native  seamen ;  by  winch  they  contribute 
in  the  hour  of  danger,  not  merely  to  their  own  protectioi^  but 
to    the    first  safeguard    of    the   existence    of   England    henel£ 
Of  this  great  but  not  sufficiently  considered  tmth  we  have  the 
evidence  of  an  experiment  made  on  a  vast  scale,  and  with  ngoal 
and  indubitable  results,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,     No 
one,  we  believe,  doubts  that,  in  a  merely  conunercial  view,  the 
States  are  quite  as  profitable  customers  as  if  they  had  remained 
provinces.     More  fortunes  have  been  made,  and  more  genenl 
interests  promoted,  by  trade  with  America  as  a  nation  than  could 
have  been  if  she  had  remained  a  colony ;  but  see,  on  the  other 
hand,  what  a  positive,  and,  still  more,  what  a  comparative,  dimi- 
nution of  our  naval  power  has  been  caused  by  her  rivalry-— see 
the  whole  of  her  vast  maritime  force,  not  only  subtracted  from 
our  security,  but  actually  thrown  into  the  opposite  fNade.     We 
need  not  say  more  to  direct  the  thoughts  of  our  readers  to  what 
we  conceive  to  be  the  main  advantage  of  a  colonial  empire,  aad 
the  duty,  nay,  the  necessity,  of  protection  for  colonial  trade,  mA 
as  trade, — for  trade,  we  admit,  will  take  care  of  itself,-^bat  as  a 
branch  of  national  defence,  which  has  a  tendency  the  very  r<»vefie 
of  taking  care  of  itself. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  our  fisheries.  The  wages  of 
every  species  of  industry,  fishing  included,  is  at  least  <me*third 
less  on  the  opposite  coasts  than  on  those  of  England ;  and,  in  fad, 
Dutch  and  French  fishermen  could  afford  to  catch  fish  on  oar 
own  shores  and  sell  them  in  our  own  markets  cheaper  than  our 
native  fishermen.  The  advantage  of  cheap  fish  is  the  same  io 
principle  as  that  of  cheap  bread  or  cheap  sugar : — ^why  therefore  do 
not  our  free-trade  advocates  invite  the  foreigner  to  come  to  Biir 
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lingsgate'*'  as  well  as  to  Mark  Lane  ?  Because  every  one  sees  that 
the  British  fishery  is  an  important  nursery  for  seamen,  and  that 
by  any  discouragement  of  it  we  should  create  a  double  misfortune, 
by  decreasing  our  own  naval  power,  and  increasing  that  of  our 
most  formidable  rivals. 

On  the  same  principle,  however  desirable  it  is  to  supply  this 
great  metropolis  with  cheap  coals,  and  although  we  know  that 
the  Swedes  and  Dutch  would  gladly  ply  between  the  Tyne  and 
Thames  at  a  cheaper  freight  than  our  English  colliers,  yet  we 
suppose  no  free -trade  advocate  would  be  bold  enough  to  transfer 
our  best  nursery  of  seamen  to  Holland  or  Sweden  for  the  sake  of 
a  shilling  or  two  of  saving  on  a  ton  of  coals. 

These  considerations  lead  naturally  to  our  conclusion  that  there 
are  classes  of  industry  and  trade  which  call  for  protection,  not  so 
much  for  their  sakes  as  for  reasons  of  national  policy  and  public 
safety,  and  apply  with  great  force  against  the  repeal  of  that  pro- 
tection to  colonial  sugar  and  timber  which  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  carrying  trade  in  our  own  hands;  but  there  are,  moreover, 
special,  though  temporary  causes,  affecting  the  colonies  chiefly 
interested  in  those  branches  of  trade,  which  would  have  deterred  a 
prudent  government  from  tampering  ^ith  them  at  this  moment. 

1 .  The  Sugar  Duties, — We  are  not  such  puritans  as  to  rest  our 
objection  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  s  proposition  on  the 
mere  preference  which  it  gives  to  slave-grown  sugars—though 
that  consideration  is  not  to  be  omitted  in  a  fair  examination  of  the 
whole  subject.  We  are  not  disposed  to  renounce  the  use  of  cotton^ 
because  cotton  is  chiefly  produced  in  slave-cultivated  regions ;  but 
in  any  and  every  case  we  should  think  ourselves  bound  to  give  a 
great,  nay^  a  biassed,  degree  of  favour  to  the  free-grown  article. 
But  at  the  present  moment  the  protection  to  our  own  West  Indian 
colonies  stands  not  merely  on  grounds  of  theoretic  humanity,  if 
we  may  venture  such  an  expression,  but  on  the  clear  and  urgent 
additional  motives  of  policy  and  justice.  We  have  just  made  a 
most  remarkable  revolution  in  the  West  Indian  world.  We  hav^ 
paid — dearly  in  a  financial,  but  cheaply,  we  hope  and  believe,  in 
a  moral,  view — for  the  encouragement  of  free-labour  sugar.  We 
have  directly  subscribed — so  we  will  call  it — ^twenty  millions  of 
public  money,  and  we  have  adventured  a  still  larger  amount  of 
private  and  colonial  interests,  for  this  great  achievement*  We 
have  been  told — and — high  above  all  other  voices — by  the  present 
ministry  and  their  special  adherents^ — that  this  country  can  be 
abundantly  supplied  hy  free-grown  sugar;  and  we  have,  at  their 
persuasion,  made  the  greatest  sacrifices  that  a  nation  ever  made 
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*  See  'Report^ Special  OmmUUeon  BritUh  Pithcriet^  16M  Au^t,  1833.'  Priated 
bj'tkt  HoQM  of  Commout. 
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towards  the  realisation  of  that  benevolent  problem.  If  therefurc 
there  was  one  duty  more  imperative  than  another  on  the  whole 
country,  but  more  especially  imperative  on  the  ministry  which 
claims  (loo  largely,  as  we  have  before  shown  in  our  review  of 
Lord  John  Russeirs  speech  at  Stroud,  but  which  does  claim)  the 
exclusive  merit  of  this  great  experiment — we  do  saj  it  was  to  pTc 
that  great  experiment /air  p/ai/ — to  protect,  for  a  reasonable  time, 
the  working  of  the  new  system — to  endeavour  to  convince  the 
other  incredulous  and  reluctant  nations  of  the  world  that  so  vast 
a  sum  had  not  been  spent — such  immense  interests  have  not  been 
risked,  and  so  much  of  boih  active  and  theoretic  humanity  exer- 
cised— in  vain  !  Eut  hardly  has  this  great  measure  got  into  opera- 
tion— hardly  have  these  important  interests  had  time  to  recorcr 
from  so  great  a  shock — hardly  has  humanity  begun  to  indulge  ite 
hope  of  eventual  though  slow  success — than  suddenly  the  whole 
course  of  the  experiment  is  disturbed — all  the  prospects  of  bene- 
volence clouded — and,  worse  than  all,  the  prejudices,  the  passions, 
the  courage,  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  slave-holding*  powers  re- 
vived, reinforced,  and  rewarded — by  the  admission  of  Brazilian 
and  Cuba  sugar  into  our  home  market,  on  terms  which  we  shall 
not  otherwise  describe  than  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer's own  calculation,  that  there  is  to  be  an  increase  of  the 
sugar-duties  of  above  one  million  and  a  half.  It  will,  we  sup- 
pose, be  admitted  that  the  increase  of  a  million  and  a  half  of 
duties  must  imply  a  profit  of  some  six  or  eight  millions  to  the 
proprietors  and  cultivators  of  the  imported  sugar.  We  adil  that 
the  calculation,  though  worth — like  the  rest  of  the  budget — ^little 
for  the  present  year,  is  probably  so  far  not  erroneous  that  the 
slave-grown  sugar  would  come  in — by  fits  and  starts — in  quan- 
tities that  would  ruin  your  own  colonies — and,  by  and  bj,  when 
your  o>vn  colonies  were  ruined  beyond  redemption,  Cuba  and  the 
Brazils,  from  accident  or  from  design,  from  failure  of  seasons  or 
from  the  occurrence  of  hostilities,  might  be  unable  or  unwilling 
to  supply  you — and  where  would  you  then  be? 

But  supposing  no  such  accidental  or  political  interruption^  oub 
any  one  believe  that  such  a  system  should  not  lead  to  the  con- 
version of  every  sugar-growing  colony  in  the  world  which  has 
not  the  misfortune — so  lately  a  protection  and  a  glory — of  being 
dependent  on  England,  into  an  active,  extensive,  and  obstinate 
dealer  in  slavery,  while  your  British  colonies — that  great  source 
of  the  wealth  and  power,  and,  above  all,  of  the  naval  power  of 
the  country — would  degenerate  into  barbarous  jungles  and  sa- 
vannas, the  brutal  haunts  of  a  savage  population  ? 

Was  there  ever  in  the  annals  of  a  great  country  suc^  a  spec- 
tacle as  we  now  exhibit?     Here  is  the  whole  nation^,  with  coe 
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cry  and  one  effort,  abolishing  sugar  slavery ;  here  is  Lord  Pal- 
merston  publishing  every  year  enormous  folios  of  his  angry  ex- 
postulation and  fruitless  negotiations  for  the  restriction  of  slavery 
in  the  Brazils  and  Cuba;  and  at  the  same  moment^  when  we 
are  thus  offending  independent  countries,  and  violating  the  rights 
of  nations,  in  our  theoretic  zeal  in  this  cause, — the  cabinet  pro- 
duces a  measure  which  is  to  do  more  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  slave-trade  than  all  our  efforts,  our  sacrifices,  and  our  bluster 
have  ever  been  able  to  do  against  it.  JVe,  too,  might  invoke  the 
passionH  of  the  multitude  on  this  subject;  but  we  will  only 
appeal  to  their  reason ;  and  we  ask  simply  whether  there  can 
be  any  rational  excuse  for  this  sudden  and  premature  interrup- 
tion given  by  the  ministry  to  their  own  experiment,  for  the  mere 
trial  of  which  we  were  so  lately  persuaded  to  pay  such  a  sum  as 
twenty  millions? 

2.  The  Timber  Duties. — This  is  a  question  between  our  own 
province  of  Canada  and  the  foreign  nations  of  the  Baltic;  and  no 
doubt  also  a  question  for  England  herself — which  ought,  abstract- 
edly speaking,  to  possess  the  power  of  having  the  best  timber  at 
the  lowest  cost.  But  we  have  already  shown  that  it  may  be  for 
the  real  interests  of  this  country  to  cultivate  her  naval  resources 
by  some  even  expensive  favour  to  her  own  colonial  produce, — as 
a  landlord  in  private  life  might  find  it  advantageous  to  buy  pro- 
duce from  his  own  farmer  somewhat  dearer  than  he  might 
obtain  it  from  a  rival  proprietor.  But,  exclusive  of  such  con- 
siderations, we  ask  whether  anything — whether  even  the  sugar 
proposition — was  so  ill-timed  as  the  proposed  injury  to  the  staple 
— the  only — trade  of  Canada  ?  Canada  !  that  for  the  last  three 
years  has  been  the  subject  of  the  greatest  anxiety,  and  the  cause 
of  the  most  enormous  expense  to  the  mother- country — Canada ! 
the  scene  of  two  rebellions  within  three  years — Canada !  trem- 
bling in  the  balance  of  our  eventful  discussions  with  America — 
Canada!  the  real  object  of  the  Boundary  dispute,  and  of  the 
Caroline  controversy — Canada!  which,  under  all  these  difficult 
circumstances,  has  been  just  subjected  to  the  very  doubtful  expe- 
riment of  the  Legislative  Union! — Canada  is  selected  as  the 
subject  of  this  new  financial  experiment.  The  colony  which  of 
all  others  required,  at  this-  moment,  the  greatest  caution  and 
consideration,  is  attacked  in  her  most  material  interests ; — and 
the  new  system  of  colonial  government — adopted  by  the  minis- 
try, contrary,  we  believe,  to  every  opinion  but  their  own — is,  by 
the  same  ministry,  put  into  the  crucible  of  fiscal  experiment,  to 
repair  the  dilapidated  finances  of  her  improvident  and  unnatural 
pareift.  We  are  not  now  to  give  any  opinion  as  to  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  legislative  experiment  which  the  ministry  are 

making 
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making  in  Canada.  We  have  assumed  no  more  than  that  it  is  an 
experiment ;  but  that  they  should  at  the  same  moment  attempt 
the  counter-experiment  of  sacrificing:  Canada  in  the  English  buAjd 
seems  to  us  one  of  the  most  extravagant  inconsistencies  of  which 
a  bewildered  and  desperate  ministry  could  be  gailty. 

3.  The  Corn-Laws,  —  Of  equal  importance  with  National 
Drfence,  but  of  still  more  pressing  urgency,  is  the  duty  of  pro- 
viding for  the  Subsistence  of  the  People  ;  and  thai  was,  until  the 
late  budget,  the  first  and  indeed  the  only  object  of  €tny  com-hv 
in  England  or  in  any  other  country  that  we  know  of.  The 
budget  of  1 84 1  is  the  first  attempt,  that  we  remember,  in  whid 
any  government  in  any  country  has  attempted  to  raise  a  receam 
from  the  food  of  the  people.  We  are  well  aware,  as  we  hare 
already  said,  that  the  real  and  ulterior  object  of  the  gorermnent 
was  very  different  —  that  they  well  knew  that  their  scheme 
would  produce  no  amount  of  revenue  worth  looking-  for,  and 
that,  if  it  were  by  chance  to  do  so,  it  could  not  be  endured 
for  six  months.  But  what  does  that  prove  but  that  the  budget 
was  a  pretence,  and,  worse  still,  an  equivocation?  It  might 
be  right  or  wrong  to  abolish  the  corn-laws — bat  at  least  it 
was  indefensible  to  propound  their  measure  under  the  professed 
motive  of  increasing  the  revenue,  when  the  real  object  was  to 
attack  the  landed  interest,  and  to  excite  popular  agitation.  Let 
the  ministers  take  which  horn  of  their  own  dilemma  they  please  :^ 
if  they  meant  to  raise  a  revenue,  they  meant  to  tax  the  food  of  Ifc 
people — if  they  did  not  mean  to  tax  the  food  of  the  people,  the 
budget  was  a  fraud,  and  they  were  preparing  a  national  hank- 
7ttptcy !  We  do  not  see  how  they  can  escape  from  this  altemadfe 
— certainly  none  of  their  speeches  or  pamphlets  afford  a  shadoir 
of  exculpation  upon  this  preliminary  but  most  important  point 
They  must  think  meanly  of  the  popidar  understanding  to  beliere 
that  it  was  to  be  deceived  by  such  transparent  juggling^. 

We  shall  not  waste  time  in  repeating  what  we  have  already 
suggested  as  to  the  inopportunity  in  point  of  time,  and  thie 
irregularity  in  point  of  parliamentary  practice,  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  measure.  Neither  shall  we  attempt  to  recapito- 
Jate — for  we  could  do  no  more — the  variety  of  statistical  fccti 
and  reasonings  with  which  the  subject  has  been,  we  had  almoft 
said,  overlain.  We  shall  chiefly  endeavour  to  give  a  short, 
common -sense  \iew  of  the  subject,  and  to  expose  the  unpa- 
ralleled wickedness — we  are  sorry  to  be  forced  to  use  hard 
words,  but  we  really  can  find  no  other  adequate  term — of  the 
ministry,  which  has  converted  a  question  of  political  economy* 
which  of  all  others  requires  the  most  cautious  and  dispassionate 
treatment,  into  an  engine  of  party  vengeance— -an  electioDeerii^ 
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cry — and  a  brand  of  discord  between  the  two  great  classes  of 
the  people  of  the  empire.  We  have  had  a  pretty  long  experience 
of  the  virulence  of  party ;  but  we  do  not  believe  that  this  last 
"—lad  we  hope  in  every  sense — act  of  Lord  Melbourne's  admi- 
nistration can  be  paralleled  in  the  darkest  annals  of  faction. 
With  the  ministers — or  at  least  some  of  them — we  trust  it  is 
mere  faction — an  attempt  to  recover  a  low  popularity,  and  to  pre- 
serve disreputable,  because  powerless,  place ;  but  we  are  satisfied 
that  the  party  out  of  the  Cabinet^  under  whose  guidance  the 
Cabinet  moves,  has  deeper  and  more  extensive  objects  and  de- 
signs— nothing  short  of  the  overthrow  of  the  landed  interest,  as 
the  first  and  most  effectual  step  to  a  radical  revolution.  This  is 
not  merely  our  opinion — not  the  opinion  only  of  Tories  and 
Conservatives — but  of  those  Whigs  and  Reformers  who  (as  Lord 
John  Russell  preached,  but  does  not  practise)  would  *  not  have 
a  Revolution  every  year.'  Mr.  Western,  late  member  for  Essex, 
was  during  a  long  public  life — having  sat,  we  believe,  in  not  less 
than  twelve  parliaments — a  Whig  and  a  Foxite.  Mr.  Western 
was  even  a  staunch  Reformer.  In  the  great  struggle  in  1832  he 
went  so  far  in  that  cause  as  to  disgust  the  county  of  Essex^  which 
rejected  him  ;  and  the  Reform  Ministry  made  him  a  peer.  Now 
my  Lord  Western  is  alarmed  at  Lord  John  RusselFs  proceedings, 
and  has  addressed  a  letter  of  expostulation  to  his  noble  friend,  in 
which  he  shows  to  demonstration  that  the  proposed  measure  will 
not  accomplish  Lord  John's  ostensible  object,  but  that  on  the 
contrary — 

*  Your  lordsliip  will  have  reason  deeply  to  regret  the  daring  experiment 
you  are  anxious  to  try  upon  the  fundamental  interests  of  the  country. 
The  misfortune  of  your  proposed  change  in  the  corn-laws  is,  that  the' 
evils  attending  upon  it  are  certain  and  very  serious,  the  benefits  very 
precarious  and  uncertain.  You  must  be  aware  that,  whether  you  succeed 
or  not,  you  m\\  frightfully  agitate  the  country,  from  one  end  of  it  to  the 
other  ;  you  must  be  aware  that  you  will  countenance  the  unfounded 
clamour  against  the  landed  interest,  which  is  continually  sounded  from 
motives  the  honesty  of  which  is  certainly  very  questionable.  I  know  you 
have  no  control  over  the  leading  press  which  supports  you,  but  you  must 
feel  a  little  uneasy  to  think  that  the  most  unwarrantable  vulgar  abuse 
of  the  landed  interest  that  ever  issued  from  the  most  venomous  pen  is 
daily  seen  in  those  pages,  and  that  those  writers  even  will  receive  some 
degree  of  sanction  from  the  step  you  have  taken.  You  cannot  fiail  to  sec 
that  there  is  a  disposition  amongst  many  persons,  and  some  of  consider- 
able weight  too,  and  that  has  been  some  time  in  full  action,  to  influence 
the  passions^  to  madden  the  minds  of  the  working  class^  and  instil  into 
them  bitter  hostility  against  all  persons  of  large  property;  thus  destroy ' 
ing  the  chain  of  society^  and  breaking  the  links  which  should  bind  the 
different  classes  together  in  confidence  and  amity ;  these  persons  will 
revel  in  delight  at  the  prospects  of  the  straggle  which  your  measures  will 
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induce.  These,  I  say,  my  lord,  are  the  certain  evils  attendant  upon  ^our 
measures ;  and  it  is  my  thorough  belief  thai  the  fancied  benefits  vill 
never  be  realised,* — Lord  Western,  pp.  20,  21. 

The  extent  to  which  the  attempts  denounced  by  Lord  Western 
'  to  madden  the  minds  of  the  people '  have  been  carried,  is  incre- 
dible. We  have  before  us  heaps  of  the  most  seditious  and 
inflammatory  publications^  from  which  we  could  make  extracts 
that  would  equally  disgust  and  alarm  our  readers ;  but  we  fear, 
from  the  activity  with  which  the  ministerial  partisans  appear  to 
be  distributing  this — as  we  trust — overdose  of  poison,  that  every 
reader  will  have  more  than  sufficient  specimens  under  his  own 
eyes  ;  we  shall,  therefore,  only  say  on  this  point,  that  every  one 
of  these  pamphlets  and  placards  affords  an  additional  proof  of 
the  danger  to  the  peace  as  well  as  the  prosperity  of  the  countrr 
from  the  existence  of  such  a  ministry,  and  increases  our  regret 
that  we  must  be  subjected  for  a  month  longer  to  such  shameless 
misrule.* — We  gladly  turn  from  this  painful  exhibition  of  un- 
worthy motives  acting  u}X)n  bad  passions,  to  a  more  rational  and 
temperate  discussion  of  the  question. 

The  existing  law  acts  on  the  principle  of  a  graduated  duty  vary- 
ing according  to  the  variations  of  the  home  supply — the  duty  me» 
as  the  price  falls,  and  falls  as  the  price  rises — so  that  im- 
portation is  discouraged  as  it  becomes  superfluous,  and  encoa- 
raged  as  it  becomes  desirable.  This  scheme,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  invention  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  appears  to  us  one 
of  the  most  effective  and  ingenious  that  could  have  been  devised  Li 
balancing  the  general  protection  of  agriculture  with  the  occa- 
sional, and  always  to  be  regretted,  expediency  or  necessity  of 
admitting  foreign  corn  to  the  supply  of  the  home  market.  We 
omit  for  the  moment  the  consideration  of  the  rates  of  duty  now 
established  ;  we  at  present  confine  ourselves  to  the  principle — 

*  One  instance  we  shall  give.  The  Reverend  Thomas  Fair  has  published  a  pan- 
phlet  to  which  he  subjoins,  as  an  appendix,  what  purports  to  be  Mr.  McGregor's  pLn 
lot  a  new  tariff.  In  tliis  plan  he  gives,  in  a  tabular  form,  the  prttpomd  axMl  the  fnmt 
rates  of  duty  on  each  article.  One  would  think  it  hardly  possible  to  introduce  inftm* 
matory  falseliood  into  such  a  dry  document — but  whiit  will  not  the  malignity  U 
faction  accomplish  ?    The  duty  on  com  is  tlius  represented  in  this  table  : — 


Articles. 


Food  :— 

Wheat,  per  qr.. 
Barley,  Kye,  Peas, 

OCCa  •  •  • 


:•} 


Proposed  Rate 
of  Duty. 


£.  f.     d. 
0     8     0 

0     4     0 


Present  Rat« 
of  Duty. 

£.     ».     d, 

Prohibi/ed  eX' 

cept  at  nearhf 

famine  price** 


Revrnae  for 


£. 
1,089,779 


I       E«tinMtod 
Rrvenoe  oa 
proposed  Seile. 

£. 
2»000,000 


What  malignity,  to  misrepresent  the  graduated  scale  of  duties  at  jrvkibitim  unless 
nearly  at  famine  prices!  and  what  fully,  to  add  in  the  next  column  that  in  I839,wliaek 
SMuredly  was  not  a  year  of  famine,  thiM  prohibit  ion  produced  a  rmtemm  ^a  miilim  f 

it 
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it  IS  the  principle  only  that  the  ministerial  plan  affects  to  super- 
sede, and  it  is  of  that  principle  that  we  are  desirous  to  record  our 
entire  approbation. 

Now  what  arc  the  ministerial  project  and  professioiis  ?  They 
allege — not  what  would  have  been  a  fair  matter  of  opinion  and 
discussion,  that  the  rates  were  too  high — but  that  the  principle  of 
ajpxrd  duty  would  ensure  at  all  times  a  lower  and  steadier  price; 
or,  in  other  words,  a  more  abundant  and  regular  supply.  Let 
us  examine  these  propositions  practically.  Would  a  fixed  duty 
of  Ss,  a  quarter  lower  prices  ? — we  readily  answer  yes — at  those 
times  when  prices  should  be  already  low ;  but  when  prices  should 
rise  to  that  inconvenient  height  at  which  the  graduated  duty 
rapidly  diminishes — and  still  more  if  they  should  attain  to  that  dis" 
fressing  price  at  which  the  graduated  duty  would  totally  vanish — 
then  the  fixed  duty  would  come  into  operation  with,  we  hesitate 
not  to  say,  intolerable  severity.  So  that,  in  a  few  plain  words,  this 
absurd  scheme  would  lower  prices  when  they  were  already  low, 
and  inflame  them  when  they  grew  distressingly  high. 

Of  the  comparative  operation  of  the  two  systems  we  shall  give 
a  striking  example  —  not  one  of  our  own  supposing — not  even 
one  of  our  own  selecting — not  a  theoretical — not  a  conjectural — 
not  a  distant  possibility,  but  a  clear,  plain,  and  jiresent  fact,  sup- 
plied to  us  by  the  great  advocate  against  the  corn-laws — Mr. 
IVrCulloch  himself: — 

*  The  truth  is  that,  under  the  scale  proposed  by  Lord  John  Russell, 
the  duties  toould  be  higher  than  they  have  proved  to  be  under  the  present 
lata.' — ^p.  30. 

He  then  gives  a  table,  from  which  it  appears  that, '  on  the  whole 
quantities  of  wheat  imported  under  the  existing  fluctuating  scale, 
the  duties  actually  paid  were  5s.  9d.  per  quarter,  whereas  Lord 
John's  fixed  duty  would  be  8*. ;'  and  he  adds — 

*  It  is  seen  from  this  comparative  statement  that  the  duty  (SsJ)  Lord 
John  Russell  proposes  to  lay  on  wheat  exceeds  the  duty  (bs.  9d.)  that  has 
been  actually  paid  on  it  under  the' existing  law  by  no  less  than  2s,  3d, 
a  quarter,  or  very  Jiear  40  per  cent,* — lb. 

Is  not  this  astonishing? 

The  present  law  has  been  in  operation  about  twelve  years — ^in 
that  period  Mr.  M'CuUoch  tells  us  (App.  V.)  that  9,300,000 
quarters  of  wheat  have  been  imported,  producing  2,670,000/. 
duty,  making  the  average  before  stated  of  5s.  i)d,  per  quarter. 
So  that,  if  Lord  John's  scheme  for  lowering  prices  had  been 
for  these  twelve  years  past  in  operation,  the  people  would  have  had 
to  pay  for  their  bread  40  per  cent.,  or  about  1,064,000/.,  more 
than  tfa'ey  have  paid  under  the  actual  laws. 

This  statement,  which  Mr.  M'Culloch  intends  as  a  sop  to  the 

VOL.  Lxviii.  NO.  cxxxv.  s  farmers 
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farmers,  might  perhaps  admit  of  some  question^  but  we  mil 
accept  it  on  his  authority,  and  then  we  ask,  what  possible  apo- 
logy, or  pretence,  or  sophistry,  can  be  adduced  to  persuade  or 
delude  the  consumer  into  a  preference  of  Lord  John*s  fired  dut^ 
to  the  graduated  scale,  which  on  the  average  of  twelve  years  has 
produced  so  astonishing  a  difference  in  his — ^the  consumer's— 
favour  ?  But,  triumphant  for  the  graduated  scale  as  this  state- 
ment is  on  its  face,  it  is  still  more  so  when  examined  with  refer- 
ence to  seasons ;  the  twelve  years  which  it  embraces  have  beeo, 
on  the  average,  plentiful  years — ^the  duty  therefore,  under  the 
sliding  scale,  has  been  higher  than  a  period  of  ordinary  years 
would  have  produced — infinitely  more  so  than  in  a  period  of  un- 
favourable years.  If  such  periods — and  such  periods  must  in  the  ^ 
cycle  of  seasons  be  reasonably  expected — ^were  brought  into  the 
account,  the  advantage  to  the  consumer — whether  of  40  per  oeni, 
as  stated  by  Mr.  M'CuUoch,  or  any  other  amount — would  be 
proportionably  increased. 

Let  every  candidate  who  may  be  reproached  on  the  hustings 
for  opposing  the  ministerial  plan  for  cheapening  bread,  produce 
Mr.  M*C/ulloch's  testimony  as  to  what  the  effect  of  that  plao 
would  have  been  for  twelve  years — the  whole  period— during 
which  the  present  law  has  been  in  operation ;  and  let  him  add 
that  it  is  one  of  the  chief  advantages  of  the  present  law  that  its 
operation  must  inevitably,  and  at  all  seasons,  have  the  same  good 
or — even  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature — ^better  results:— 
for  that,  whenever  corn  should  happen  to  grow  dearer,  the  mi- 
nisterial plan  would  inevitably  establish  a  still  greater  dis- 
advantage to  the  consumer ; — and  let  our  candidate  finally  add 
that  the  mode  in  which  this  disadvantage  would  operate  is  still 
more  formidable  than  can  be  represented  by  the  mere  amount  of 
general  loss — for  in  good  years  it  would  Huin  the  farmer,  a^i 
in  bad  years  ST ARYE  the  artisan.  In  fact,  these  last  wonb 
contain  the  whole  pith  and  substance  of  the  argument  against  i 
fixed  duty  and  in  favour  of  a  graduated  scale,  and  we  are  friends 
to  the  graduated  scale  because  wo  are  quite  as  anxious  that  the 
artisan  should  not  be  starved  as  that  the  farmer  should  not  h( 
ruined. 

The  single  argument  that  we  have  ever  heard  for  ^  fixed  in  pre- 
ference to  a  graduated  duty  is,  that  under  the  latter  system  jobbers 
may  have  greater  facilities  in  affecting  the  import  by  fictitious  sale*^ 
This  evil,  we  are  satisfied,  is  very  much  exaggerated ;  jobbers, 
we  believe,  much  oftcner  burn  their  own  fingers  than  piwlucesny 
considerable  effect  on  the  market ;  and  be  it  recollected  that/r- 
titious  sales,  though  of  course  made  for  individual  interests,  moit 
generally,  if  not  always,  be  in  the  direction  of  what  the  anti-ooni- 
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law  advocates  consider  as  a  public  benefit — the  lowering  the 
duty.  No  man  jobbing  in  foreign  com  can  have  any  interest  in 
increasing  the  duty  ;  and  therefore  the  frauds  whatever  it  may  be, 
tends  to  the  very  object  which  the  free-trade  men  profess  to  have 
in  view.  But,  moreover,  if  experience  has  shown  that  the  present 
scale  of  duties  affords  opportunities  for  such  practices,  it  would  be 
easy  to  regulate  them  so  as  to  render  such  operations  very  difficult 
and  very  rare  ;  as,  for  instance,  by  taking  the  averages  in  longer 
periods,  and  making  the  scale  of  duty  less  rapid^  and  perhaps 
somewhat  lower.  And,  after  all,  is  an  inconvenience  which  can 
be  only  occasionally  and  surreptitiously  created,  to  be  compared 
with  the  permanent  and  flagrant  injustice  of  a  fixed  rate,  applied 
to  the  most  fluctuating  of  all  articles,  like  a  quack  nostrum  recom- 
mended for  all  diseases  ? 

But  the  truth  is,  that  neither  Lord  John  Russell,  nor  Mr. 
M'Culloch,  nor  any  one  else,  contemplates  for  a  moment  the 
maintenance  of  a  fixed  duty; — and  the  proposition  is  therefore 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  wicked  and  delusive  fraud.  A  thou- 
sand times  better  would  it  have  been  for  the  characters  and  for 
the  purposes  of  the  ministers,  if  they  had  had  the  mischievous 
honesty  of  disdaining  so  shallow  a  pretence,  and  of  boldly  pro- 
posing the  unconditional  abolition  of  all  protection  to  the  agri- 
culturist :  that  is  their  object — ^why  have  they  not  had  the  cou- 
rage to  avow  it  ? 

Let  us  then  consign  to  the  fate  which  it  deserves— -the  derision 
of  their  own  partisans  and  the  contempt  of  every  one  else — the 
proposition  of  a  fixed  duty — ^we  will  not  waste  our  time  on  that 
shadow — let  us  grapple  with  the  substance,  and  we  shall  put  the 
question  in  a  way  that  our  opponents  will  admit  to  be  the  largest 
and  fairest — Would  the  abolition  of  the  corn-laws  benefit  the 
community  at  large — nay,  would  it  benefit  any  class  of  the  com- 
munity ? 

We  think  not,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  prove  that  it  could 
not. 

Two  or  three  crack-brained  professors  of  paradox  have,  we 
believe,  maintained  that  the  corn-laws  are  no  protection  to  the 
farmer,  and  that  he  would  be  better  without  them  ;  but  the  great 
mass  of  mankind,  even  the  most  violent  orators  of  the  Anti- Corn- 
law  League,  reject  so  gross  an  absurdity,  and  we  must  be 
excused  from  entering  into  any  detailed  discussion  of  such  a  pro- 
position. 

We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  asking  a  single  question,  which, 
besides  its  other  bearings,  has  a  special  relation  to  this  point. 

By  what  possibility  can  it  improve  the  condition  of  any  producer 
— ^be  he  farmer  or  artisan — who  happens  to  be  heavily  charge4 
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with  taxes  and  impositions  weighing  directly  on  the  object  of  his 
industry,  to  be  compelled  to  meet  in  the  market  another  pro- 
ducer of  the  same  article  who  is  free  from  all  such  burdens? 
Would  Lord  Fitzwilliam  call  it  a  fair  match  if  of  two  nearly  equal 
horses  one  carried  a  feather-weight  and  the  other  twelve  stone  ? 
Suppose  that  taxes,  and  poor-rate,  and  county-rate,  and  the  nature 
of  our  soil,  and  the  price  of  labour  (to  say  nothing  of  a  superior 
decency  of  clothing  and  lodging,  and  some  attention  to  the  edu- 
cation of  children),  oblige  the  English  farmer  to  d^  fifty  shillings 
per  quarter  for  his  wheat  in  Mark  Lane  ;  would  it  be  no  injury  to 
him — but  on  the  contrary  an  advantage,  forsooth — to  meet  in  that 
same  market  a  Polish  farmer,  who  could  afford  to  sell  his  wheat 
at  thirty  shillings,  with  a  profit  equal,  under  his  circumstances,  to 
that  which  the  Englishman  derives  from  fifty  shillings  ? 

Our  readers  will  have  observed  that  in  our  allusion  to  the 
charges  on  land  we  have  not  mentioned  either  rent  or  tithes, 
because  they  are  likely  to  affect  both  caises  proportionably — and 
our  argument  applies  only  to  that  enormous  and  disproportionate 
difference  of  the  public  charges  imposed  on  English  agriculture 
in  comparison  with  that  of  continental  nations.  But,  moreover, 
the  argument  is  the  same  whether  the  com  is  grown  by  a  farmer 
who  pays  rent  or  by  a  small  proprietor  on  his  account ;  and  Lord 
Western,  as  staunch  a  Whig  as  Lord  Fitzwilliam  and  a  practical 
farmer,  has  shown  that  in  the  generality  of  cases  the  fanner 
could  not  compete  with  his  continental  antagonist,  even  if  he  paid 
no  rent  at  all. 

Lord  Brougham — who  never  fails,  when  he  is  desirous  of  doing 
so,  to  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head — explained  this  clearly  in  his 
speech  of  the  SOth  of  May,  1820 — in  which  he  advocated  with 
his  usual  ability  the  claims  of  the  corn-grower  to  protection — (a 
protection  which  then  existed  at  80^.  the  quarter  of  wheat) — by 
reference  to  the  exclusive  burdens  laid  on  the  land,  among  whidi 
he  placed,  as  it  deserved  to  be,  most  prominent  of  all — the  poor- 
rate,  a  burden  from  which  many  continental  countries  are  alto- 
gether free,  and  which  affects,  as  he  showed^  in  a  very  unequal 
degree,  manufacturing  wealth  : — 

*  Now,  he  would  ask,  who  was  it  that  paid  the  poor-rates  f  Was  it 
principally  the  manufacturer,  or  the  owner  and  occupier  of  land  ?  He 
could  easily  imagine,  that  he  saw,  and  in  fact,  nothing  was  more  com- 
mon than  to  see  a  manufacturer  erect  a  fine  tall  building,  a  matter  of 
great  ornament  to  the  neighbourhood,  no  doubt,  and  certainly  of  great 
use  to  him.  This  building  was  erected  on  a  comparatively  snuJl 
portion  of  land ;  and  within  its  four  walls  were  carried  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  two  very  important  articles,  cotton  and  paupers!  [He  migfet 
have  added,  and  of  petitions.]  And  though  this  mauufaclory  pro- 
duced to  its  proprietor  an  income  frequently  of  not  less  thtH  SOfiOOi. 
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a-year,  yet  he  only  paid  poor-rates  as  for  a  property  of  500/.,  while 
his  poor  neighbour,  the  farmer,  who  rented  land  to  that  amount,  paid 
tlie  same  proportion,  though  his  income  was  not  the  fourth  part  of  his 
rent.  Besides  this  there  were  the  bridge-raleSy  the  county-rates^  the 
militia-rales^  and  all  the  other  blessings  which  were  heaped  on  this 
favoured  class,  the  agriculturists.  They,  of  course,  were  not  U>  murmur 
at  all  those  imposts,  nor  were  they  to  raise  their  voices  for  the  same 
privileges  which  the  other  classes  enjoyed.  But  the  moment  a  word  was 
said  of  any  restriction  affecting  the  manufacturers,  then  the  House 
heard  murmurs  and  complaints  from  all  parties.' — Hansard's  Debates^ 
vol.  i.,  N.  S.,  pp.  685,  686. 

If  indeed  it  could  be  shown  that  the  abolition  of  the  corn-laws 
would  extinguish  rates  and  taxes — or  at  least  reduce  them  to  the 
level  of  those  paid  by  the  Polish  cultivator,  and  assimilate  our 
'  stubborn  glebe '  to  the  fat  plains  of  the  Vistula,  and  lower  the 
style  of  clothing  and  dwelling  of  our  cultivators,  and  their  moral 
and  social  habits,  to  the  Polish  standard — then  we  should  admit — 
not  that  the  English  farmer  would  be  benefited  hy  the  abolition 
of  the  corn-laws — far  from  it — but  that — as  far  as  prices  were 
concerned — he  would  be  enabled  to  meet  the  Pole  on  fair  terms 
in  a  common  market.  We  therefore  recommend  to  him  who 
advocates  the  abolition  of  the  corn-laws  as  a  boon  to  the  agricul- 
turist, to  begin  by  proving  the  preliminary  proposition,  that  the 
abolition  would  relieve  British  corn  from  these  disproportionate 
disadvantages;  when  he  shall  have  done  that,  we  may  listen  to 
his  conclusions.  In  the  mean  while,  we  may  leave  him  in  the 
undisturbed  indulgence  of  his  own  visions : — 

*  Atque  idem  jungat  vulpes  et  mulgeat  hircos.' 

But  the  main  argument  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League — that  on 
which  the  whole  scheme  of  agitation  is  built — is,  that  the  abolition 
would  ensure  a  plentiful  and  constant  supply  of  cheap  breads  and 
that  by  cheap  bread  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  of  all 
denominations  would  be  greatly  and  permanently  improved. 
Now,  to  neither  of  those  propositions  can  we  assent;  nay,  we 
think  we  can  show  that  the  very  reverse  would  be  the  result  in 
both  cases. 

First,  it  would  not  ensure  a  plentiful  and  constant  supply  of 
cheap  bread,  because  it  would  not  ensure  any  supply  at  all.  It 
is  admitted  in  argument,  and  proved  in  fact,  that  the  British  Isles 
produce  under  the  protecting  duty  in  ordinary  years  about  a  sufG- 
cient  supply  for  their  own  subsistence,  and,  as  we  have  shown 
from  Mr.  M'Culloch,  at  a  less  imposition  in  the  shape  of  duties 
than  the  ministerial  proposition — but  if  the  protecting  duties  were 
repealed,  would  or  could  our  home  supply  be  maintained  at  that 
level  ?    Hear  the  answer  to  this  question  given  by  Lord  Charles^ 
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Fox  Rtt^sell — the  brother  of  Lord  John — at  the  Bedford  meeting 
on  the  15th  of  May  last : — 

*  If  the  protective  duties  are  repealed,  2,000,000  acres  of  land  muM 
go  out  of  cultivation^  and  immense  numbers  of  labourers  be  reduced  to 
a  slate  of  starvation  ! ' 

Two  millions  of  acres  mv^st  go  out  of  cultivation! 

The  Cliancellor  of  the  Exchequer  also  gives  his  evidence  to 
a  similar  result,  when  he  calculates  the  future  annual  import  of 
corn  at  ahout  four  millions  of  quarters.  Four  millions  of  quarters 
at  present  prices  are  worth  12,000,000?.,  and  thus  12,000,000/. 
would  be  decreased  from  the  agricultural  income  of  England — 
and  accordingly,  as  much  land  as  is  equivalent  to  12^000,000/.  of 
agricultural  produce  must  go  out  of  euUiuUion. 

Lord  Brougham,  in  the  speech  to  which  we  have  alluded,  on 
the  corn-laws  (30th  May,  1820),  gives  a  still  larger  estimate.  In 
reply  to  those  who  proposed  '  thai  we  should  go  for  our  grain  to 
Poland,  where  the  serf  cultivated  the  soil  for  his  lord,  because  in 
Poland  it  could  be  bought  cheaper  than  England  could  now  pro- 
duce it,' — he  asks, 

•  If  that  principle  were  extended,  what  would  be  the  consequence?  The 
inevitable  consequence  would  be,  that  in  the  next  season  7,000,000  or 
8,000,000  of  acres  would  be  thrown  out  of  cultivatian^  and  those  de- 
pendent on  them  out  of  employment ; — the  tenants  would  be  expatriated, 
and  the  landlords  in  the  workhouse.'—- i/anfarrf  <;  Debates^  p^  687. 

Lord  Brougham's  estimate  differs  from  Lord  Charles  Russeirs, 
probably  because  he  contemplated  and  deprecated  a  total  aboU- 
tion,  and  that  Lord  Charles,  and  certainly  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  supposed  the  possibility  of  still  maintaining  the  fixed 
duty  of  Ss.  If  this  be  so.  Lord  Brougham^s  estimate  would  be 
the  more  correct ;  but  we  are  content  to  take  the  ai^uxnent  on  the 
lower  amount,  which  is  sufficiently  alarming.  The  most  super- 
ficial observer  will  feel,  as  it  were  instinctively,  the  calamitous 
effects  of  such  a  desolation — but  when  further  examined  it  be- 
comes still  more  frightful.  Will  it  produce  cheap  bread?— 
Yes,  say  the  anti-corn-law  lecturers — these  12,000,000/.  wiD  be 
diminished  from  the  price  of  bread. 

No  such  thing.  In  the  first  place,  these  gentlemen  forget 
that,  however  cheap  foreign  com  may  appear,  it  still  has  a  price, 
and  must  be  paid  for.  According  to  the  official  returns  (Lord 
Western,  p.  12),  the  average  prices  in  Berlin  for  the  last  ten 
years  have  been  about  two-thirds  of  the  English  prices — at  that 
rate,  therefore,  of  the  12,000,000/.  lost  to  the  British  agricnlturisl, 
8,000,000/.  would  pass  away  to  the  foreign  grower,  and  4,000,000^ 
only  would  go  to  the  diminution  of  the  price  of  bread  at  home — 
hich  comes  to  about  ^s,  per  head  per  anihim^  or  about  an- 
^  fouftk 
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fourth  of  a  farthing  per  day,  on  our  population.  But  even  this 
is  too  favourable  an  estimate.  For  when  we  come  to  make  such 
enormous  demands  on  foreign  markets,  it  is  plain  that  foreign 
prices  will  rise.  When  during  the  war  we  were  obliged  to  call 
in  foreign  corn,  the  prices  in  the  Prussian  and  Polish  markets 
rose  from  28*.  as  high  as  76^.  (Lord  Western,  p.  12).  This  was 
indeed  an  extreme  and  extraordinary  price,  but,  in  degree  and 
according  to  our  demand,  the  same  thing  would  and  must  hap- 
pen at  all  times ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that,  even  in  ordinary 
circumstances y  foreign  corn  might  absorb  a  still  greater  proportion 
than  two-thirds  of  the  sum  of  English  income  thus  sacrificed  to 
wild  theorists  and  desperate  politicians. 

We  say  in  ordinary  circumstances — but  who  can  answer  for  the 
natural  variations  of  seasons  or  the  political  relations  of  foreign 
countries — for  short  harvests  or  for  continental  wars  ?  Generally 
speaking,  there  is  a  great  degree  of  assimilation  between  the  har- 
vests of  the  whole  middle  regions  of  Europe ;  when  they  fail  m 
England,  they  are  very  seldom  abundant  in  France  or  Poland. 
Suppose,  when  you  have  put  two  millions  of  acres  out  of  culti- 
vation on  the  banks  of  the  Trent  or  Avon,  there  should  be  a  short 
harvest  on  those  of  the  Vistula  or  Oder,  will  bread  continue 
cheap  ? — nay,  as  you  have  calculated  wholly  on  this  foreign  supply 
— will  you  not  be  in  danger  of  actual  famine  ?  A  circumstance, 
— very  slightly  observed,  for  the  danger  blew  over — occurred  so 
lately  as  1839,  which  is  a  strong  indication  of  what  would  be  our 
situation.  In  that  year  the  English  harvest  was  unpromising — so 
was  that  of  France.  The  French  government,  on  the  first  aspect 
of  the  danger,  laid  an  embargo  on  all  their  ports  from  Dunkirk 
to  Bordeaux — exactly  the  ports  from  which  England  would  seek 
her  first  supplies.  It  turned  out,  fortunately,  that  England  did 
not  need  the  assistance  of  the  Continent  to  any  great  extent ;  but, 
if  she  had,  she  was  at  its  mercy,  and  that  mercy  would  have  been 
shown  to  her  in  the  shape  of  proliibition  on  the  part  of  France ; 
and,  if  not  of  absolute  prohibition,  at  least  of  greatly  advanced 
prices  in  the  Baltic  ports.  And  this  danger  is  always  impending 
— it  may  happen  any  year — in  the  course  of  nature  it  must  occur 
at  no  distant  inter\'als ;  it  is  then,  if  we  are  so  mad  as  to  adopt  the 
present  visionary  schemes  of  cheap  bread,  that  the  pressure  on 
all  ranks,  but  particularly  on  the  manufacturing  classes,  will 
make  us  curse  the  evil  hour  and  the  evil  councillors  that  threw 
two — not  to  say,  seven — millions  of  English  acres  out  of  culti- 
ration. 

Less  frequent,  but  more  permanent  when  it  occurred,  would 
be  the  danger  from  political  causes.  The  destinies  of  a  country, 
like  those  of  an  individual,  are  to  a  large  extent  in  the  hands  of 
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those  who  feed  her,  and  it  is  a  miserable ,  or  nt  least  a  most 
perilous,  condition  for  a  great  nation  to  be  dependent  for  a  con- 
siderable share  of  her  means  of  subsistence  on  powers  which 
may  any  hour  withdraw  it.  But  there  is  another  serious  coa- 
sideration  which  applies  to  this  particular  case.  We  are  told,  as 
one  of  the  main  advantages  of  the  proposed  system,  that  the 
Continent  will  take  our  manufactures  in  the  proportion  that  we 
receive  their  corn.  We  admit  that  we  doubt  this  proposition,  at 
least  in  its  full  extent ;  but  if  it  were  true,  it  follows  that  when- 
ever political  events  might  induce  or  oblige  them  to  refuse  us 
their  corn,  we  must  expect  the  concomitant  difficulty  of  the 
rejection  of  our  manufactures,  and  our  artisans  will  sufier  at  the 
same  time  the  double  calamity  of  an  increase  of  the  price  of  bread 
and  a  decrease  of  the  means  of  buying  it. 

We  are  well  aware  that  such  evils  are  to  a  degree  possible 
under  the  present  system ;  but  why  enhance  the  danger  ? — why, 
by  throwing  two  millions  of  your  own  acres  out  of  cultivation, 
and  robbing  your  own  subjects  of  twelve  millions  of  income,  are 
you  to  make  yourself,  to  that  enormous  extent,  liable  to  additional, 
and,  we  may  say,  gratuitous  peril  ? 

This  is  a  short  and  slight,  but  we  believe  a  true,  summary  of 
the  reasons  for  which — if  all  other  protective  duties  were  to  be 
abolished — we  think  that  a  protective  duty  in  fcuoour  of  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  people  should  be  maintained ;  and  that,  far  from 
discouraging  home  production,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
protect  and  extend  it.  '  Buy,*  say  the  economists,  '  whatever  you 
want  at  the  best  market !'  We  say  so,  too :  but  the  best  market 
is  the  market  least  liable  to  fail  you  in  the  hour  of  need.  *  Buy 
whatever  you  want  at  the  best  market !' — we  say  so,  too  :  but  our 
first  want  is  the  public  safety,  and  that  can  only  be  bought  at 
home,  and  at  the  price  of  paying  for  the  necessaries  of  national 
existence  a  little  more,  in  order  to  secure  a  never-failing  supply. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  part  of  the  subject  which  is  likely  to 
create  the  greatest  popular  feeling,  but  in  which,  in  our  opinion, 
popular  interests  are  the  le<ist  concerned — we  mean  the  effect  of 
cheap  bread  on  the  comforts  of  the  working  classes.  Cheap 
bread  is  a  popular  cry,  but  cheap  bread  is  but  another  term  for 
LOW  Wages,  than  which  nothing  can  be  less  popular.  Labour  is 
the  primal  condition  of  our  existence — 'In  the  sweat  of  thy  face 
shalt  thou  eat  bread  *  is  the  penal  ordinance  of  the  Creator,  and 
no  human  institutions  can  essentially  vary  that  first  law  of  nature. 
For  the  infinite  majority  of  the  human  race,  composing  what  are 
called  the  working  classes,  the  reward  of  labour  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  means  of  subsistence.     In  the  simpler  states  of 

society — 
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society — not  yet  entirely  extinct  in  some  parts  of  Europe — labour 
was  paid  in  kind  ;  the  labourer  was  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged  by  his 
employer — and  that  was  all.  In  the  progress  of  society  money  was 
adopted  as  the  measure  and  representative  of  those  wants — and  in 
different  stages  of  civilization,  in  different  countries,  and  at  differ- 
ent times,  and  for  different  kinds  of  work,  the  value  of  these 
necessaries  will  vary,  both  in  their  own  nature  and  in  their  nomi- 
nal money  value.*  Superior  abilities,  industry,  and  economy,  will 
enable  an  individual  to  lay  by  small  surpluses,  which,  when  accu- 
mulated, change  his  position  from  that  of  a  mere  workman  to  being 
more  or  less  of  an  employer — but  still  the  great  mass  must  follow 
the  original  condition  of  our  nature,  and  there  is  always  a  spirit 
of  competition  at  work  which  keeps  the  scale  of  wages  to  a  rate 
a  little  over  what  will  produce  food,  clothes,  and  lodging.  When, 
therefore,  the  prices  of  these  necessaries  rise,  wages  must  rise  also ; 
and  when  they  fall,  competition  steps  in,  to  lower  wages  to  the 
corresponding  standard.  All  this  may  seem  truism  and  common- 
place, and  so  it  is — but  when  we  sec  a  government  trying  to 
excite  and  delude  the  people  into  a  different  doctrine,  and  to 
make  them  believe  that  cheap  bread  and  high  wages  can  exist 
together,  we  may  be  allowed  thus  shortly  to  state  the  moral,  we 
might  say  the  physical,  impossibility  of  any  such  result.  It 
follows  then  that,  in  a  healthy  state  of  society,  wages  can  never 
permanently  be  either  much  too  high  or  too  low,  and  that  their 
real  measure  is  the  means  of  subsistence  according  to  the  Uabits 
of  the  country  and  the  class  of  workmen  required.  What  there- 
fore the  working  classes  should  be  really  solicitous  about  is 
neither  hiyh  nor  low  wages — but  constant  work  and  steady 
prices. 

There  is,  thank  God,  a  great  and  growing  spirit  of  intelligence 
in  our  labouring  classes,  which  cannot  be  long  blind  to  this  truth ; 
and  however  pleasant  may  be  the  sound  of  '  cheap  breads  or  dis- 
tasteful that  of  *  low  wages,^  they  are,  we  hope  and  believe,  pretty 
generally  convinced  by  experience  that  these  terms  mean  nearly 
the  same  thing ;  and  their  natural  good  sense,  and  knowledge  of 
the  competition  with  which  they  are  surrounded,  will  teach  them 
that,  if  they  buy  bread  at  Polish  prices,  they  must  be  prepared  to 
work  at  Polish  wages.  We  had  intended  to  exemplify  this  pro- 
position by  a  comparison  with  the  price  of  bread  as  compared 
with  the  rate  of  wages  in  England  and  Poland,  but  we  were  met 
by  a  difficulty  which  affords  a  stronger  argument  in  our  favour 
than  any  comparison  could  have, — the  Polish  workman  eats  no 

*  Tlie  value  of  money  has  a  vast  influence  on  this,  as  on  all  such  questions ;  but  we 
have  been  unwilling  to  complicate  our  arguments  with  that  important  element  beyond 
what  is  absolutely  necessary. 

wbeaten 
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wlicatcn  bread  at  all.  In  fact,  we  believe  that  eastward  of  the 
Jtliino — the  e:reat  region  whose  corn  we  are  to  import — the 
working-classes  know  no  more  of  wheaten  bread  than  thej  do  of 
pine-apples.  They  eat,  when  they  eat  bread  at  all,  a  black  r}e- 
bread,  which  they  share  with  their  cattle,  and  which  Voltaire  troly 
describes  as  *  ci  rtaine  pierre  dure,  noire ,  et  gluanfe,  compose^  a 
ce  quon  pretend,  d'une  espece  de  seicjle  f  a  kind  of  hard,  black, 
and  (jlufinous  stone,  composed,  as  some  pretend,  of  a  species  of 
rye!  In  France,  indeed,  the  working-classes  do  eat  wheaten 
bread,  but  of  so  inferior  a  quality  to  that  given  even  to  paupers 
in  lilngland  that  it  would  afford  no  fair  comparison  with  English 
food :  but  we  can  state  generally,  on  a  careful  examination  of  the 
rates  of  food  and  wages  throughout  Europe,  that  wages  vary 
exactly  in  the  proportion  of  the  prices  of  food, — aind  that,  upon 
the  whole,  food  is  as  cheap  in  comparison  with  labour  in  England 
as  in  any  other  country. 

Put  there  is  another  effect  of  the  corn -laws  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded  as  of  more  real  importance  than  any  raising  or 
lowering  of  wages  could  be,  and  that  is  the  promotion  of  constant 
work  and  steady  prices. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  our  present  corn-laws  do  or  can 
produce  a  uniform  price  of  wheat — which  is  a  result  happily 
unattainable  either  by  any  law  or  without  any  law.  We  say 
hajjpily  unattainable,  because,  if  it  were  possible  to  prevent 
an  increase  of  prices  in  any  country,  when  Providence  has,  by 
a  bad  hardest,  awarded  an  inevitable  diminution  of  the  average 
production,  it  would  be  obviously  absurd  to  expect  that  grain 
should  be  cultivated  in  that  country.  The  condition  of  the 
farmer  would,  in  such  a  case,  be,  that  when  his  land  yielded  a 
fair  average,  he  should  receive  a  moderate  remuneration  for  the 
employment  of  his  skill,  labour,  and  capital ;  but  that,  whenever 
the  seasons  should  be  unfavourable,  and  the  return  deficient,  he 
must  still  be  compelled  to  sell  his  grain  at  the  same  price — in 
other  words — to  be  ruined.  The  graduated  scale  makes  the 
happiest  aj)proach  that  has  ever  been  devise<l  to  the  solution  of 
this  difficult  problem.  It  cannot  alter  the  course  of  natiu'e 
and  equalise  harvests,  but  it  tends  to  prevent  either  scale  of  the 
balance  being  suddenly  or  permanently  depressed ;  and  we  may 
confidently  assert  that  it  does  all  that  human  legislation  can  do  to 
prevent  fluctuations  sufficiently  serious  to  affect  the  general  ar- 
rangements of  society  at  large.  Such  violent  fluctuations  are 
disastrous  to  every  class,  but  particularly  to  the  poor>  who  have 
no  capital  to  enable  them  to  tide  over  such  vicissitudes.  If  pro- 
visions run  suddenly  high,  the  employer  is  unprepared  for  so  \Bjge 
an  increase  of  wages,  and  discharges  his  workmen  at  the  momeDt 

they 
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they  are  in  the  pfreatest  need  of  assistance.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  wages  fall,  all  the  working  man's  little  arrangements  are 
disturbed,  his  small  comforts  are  retrenched ;  if  he  has  sent  his 
children  to  school,  he  must  take  them  away;  if  he  has  prided 
himself  on  the  decent  appearance  of  his  family  or  his  dwelling,  he 
must  exchange  it  for  squalidity  ;  and,  in  this  state  of  see-saw  and 
uncertainty,  he  loses  the  regular  habits  and  steady  views  which 
are  the  great  safeguards  of  the  morals,  the  happiness,  and  the 
welfare  of  the  poor.  We  need  not  throw  away  a  word  to  show 
that  0.  fixed  duty,  acting  invariably  on  such  fluctuating  elements, 
would  aggravate  all  those  evils. 

Having  thus  shown  that  neither  the  fixed  duty,  nor  even  the 
total  abolition  of  the  corn-laws,  could  really  benefit  the  working 
classes  as  to  the  price  of  bread  and  the  rates  of  labour,  let  us 
look  a  little  more  closely  at  the  ministerial  argument  that  the 
increased  and  constant  importation  of  continental  corn  would 
extend,  in  at  least  an  equal  proportion,  the  export  of  our  manu- 
factures, and  consequently  their  growth  and  general  prosperity — 
including  of  course  that  which  we  have  just  admitted  to  be  the 
true  advantage  to  the  working  classes — constant  work  and  steady 
prices.  Before  we  examine  the  general  bearings  of  this  argu- 
ment, we  will  say  a  few  additional  words  on  the  latter  branch  of 
it — the  efiect  on  the  personal  condition  of  the  operatives  of  the  v 
promised  extension  of  the  market. 

We  begin  by  noticing  a  very  obvious  fact,  which,  however,  has 
been  so  generally  disregarded,  that  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  it  noticed  by  any  of  the  ministerial  advocates — namely,  that 
all  the  working  classes  of  the  empire  are  not  employed  in  what  are 
commonly  called  manvfactures.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  by  the 
population  returns  of  1831  (Marshall's  Tables,  p.  3)  the  num- 
ber of  manufacturers  stated  at  2,400,000  persons,  while  the  agri- 
cultural  labourers  were  no  less  than  4,800,000,  just  double  the 
number ;  and  if  it  be  argued,  as  the  ministerial  writers  do,  that 
the  2,400,000  manufacturing  labourers  are  to  partake  so  largely 
of  the  general  prosperity  of  their  branch  of  employment,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  4,800,000  agricultural  labourers  must  also 
expect  their  proportion  of  the  general  agricultural  distress,  arising 
from  the  admitted  loss  of  12,000,000/.  of  the  existing  agricultural 
income.  So  that  this  plan,  professing  as  its  main  object  the  general 
benefit  of  the  working  classes,  offers  to  one  class  a  prospective 
and  problematical  benefit,  while  it  dooms  another  class,  double  in 
number,  to  expatriation — according  to  Lord  Brougham  ;  according 
to  Lord  Charles  Russell — to  starvation  ! 

But  we  more  than  doubt,  indeed  we  feel  justified  in  denying, 

that  this  enlai^ed  continental   market  would  benefit  even  the 

working  manufacturers.    We  have  shown  that  chea^  bie^^^^^x^^ 
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not  raise  wages  ;  and  even  if  increased  work  should  do  so  for  a 
spurt,  it  would  be  but  a  short  one ;  for  it  is  admitted  that  the  ope- 
rative is  already  over- worked,  and  the  new  work  would  onljfering 
new  hands,  and  not  higher  wages,  into  the  market.  We  fear  that 
more  work,  however  advantageous  it  may  be  to  the  capitalist  and 
the  mill-owner,  is  only  more  misery  to  the  poor  oi>erative. 

But  would  the  enlarged  market  for  manufactures — which  is  thus 
promised  to  us — be  really  created ;  and,  if  created,  would  it  pro- 
duce corresponding  benefits  to  the  country  at  large  ?  This  is  the 
point  of  the  whole  ministerial  argument  which  has^bad  the  roost 
effect  on  the  very  few  rational  and  impartial  men  who  have  given 
any  countenance  to  their  scheme.  Lord  Palmerston,  who  made, 
we  think,  the  most  ingenious  ministerial  speech — though  no  more 
solid  than  the  rest — put  forward  this  argument  with  a  high 
air  of  authority  : — 

*  I  have  had  to  discuss  these  matters  with  most  of  the  foreign  states 
with  which  we  have  commercial  relations,  and  they  are  all  in  the  same 
story.  They  invariably  give  us  to  understand  that,  when  we  ask  them 
to  permit  a  more  liberal  admission  of  our  manufactured  goods  into  their 
markets,  we  ought  to  set  them  the  example,  by  allowing  a  more  liberal 
admission  of  their  produce  into  our  market.  Commerce,  they  observe, 
is  a  system  of  barter ;  and  if  we  exclude  from  our  ports  their  corn,  their 
timber,  their  sugar,  their  coffee,  every  great  article,  in  short,  of  their 
produce,  which  they  could  offer  us  in  exchange  for  our  commodities,  hov 
can  we  suppose  that  they  can  carry  on  trade  with  us?  (Cheers.) 

*  I  have  said  that  one  great  evd  of  our  restrictive  system  is,  that  it 
induces  other  states  to  fancy  that  it  is  the  secret  of  oiu*  prosperity,  tad 
that  it  sets  them  to  imitate  oiu:  example.  Is  this  an  imaginary  evil? 
Far  from  it.  In  proportion  as  the  increase  of  communication  between 
countries  in  time  of  peace  has  enabled  every  country  to  be  better  in- 
formed as  to  what  is  going  on  elsewhere,  other  nations  have  seen  more 
deeply  into  the  details  of  our  restrictive  system,  and  have  been  tempted, 
some  by  ignorance,  some  by  prejudice,  some  from  a  spirit  of  retaliation, 
to  imitate  our  example.' — Lord  Palmer slon*s  Speech^  pp.  16,  17. 

And  then  he  proceeds  to  show  how  each  of  the  countries  of 
Europe  imitates  our  bad  example,  and  has  laid  on  duties  pro- 
tective of  various  articles  of  its  own  manufactures,  and  of  course 
restrictive  of  ours.     He  then  adds : — 

'  When  you  preach  to  these  foreign  nations  the  absurdity  of  sadi 
practices,  they  reply.  It  is  all  very  well ;  but  we  observe  that  England 
has  grown  wealthy  and  great  by  these  means^  and  it  is  only  now,  when 
other  nations  are  following  her  example,  that  she  has  discovered  that 
this  system  is  a  bad  one :  when  we  shall  have  attained  the  same  jatA 
of  commercial  prosperity  which  England  has  reached^  it  witt^hen  be 
time  enough  for  us  to  abandon  a  system  which  perhaps  may  then  no 
longer  be  necessary. 

'  It  is  in  vain  we  tell  these  people  that  England  has  grown  great 
and  pTospeto\iA  iio\.\>^  m^tA  q1  thU  fallacious  and  mischievous  system, 

but 
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but  in  spite  of  it.  It  is  in  vain  we  tell  them  that  this  protective  system 
has  checked  our  growth,  and  has  prevented  the  full  development  of  our 
national  resources.  Until  we  prove  by  our  practice  that  we  arc  sincere 
in  our  doctrines,  neither  France,  nor  Belgium,  nor  Germany,  nor  Russia, 
nor  Sweden,  nor  any  other  country  in  either  hemisphere,  will  be  induced 
to  relax  their  own  restrictive  and  prohibitory  laws.' — Ib,^  p.  18. 

We  Lave  thus,  in  perfect  fairness,  allowed  the  best  ministerial 
advocate  to  state  the  best  ])art  of  their  case,  and  jet  we  trust  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  show  that  he  proves  little  on  the  real  practical 
point  at  issue,  and  that  little  is  against  him.  In  the  first  place  he 
admits  that,  under  the  old  system,  England  has  attained  the 
highest  jjitch  of  commercial  j.rosperity,  and  that  other  govern- 
ments attribute  (whether  rightly  or  wrongly)  that  prosperity  to 
that  system  :  wrongly,  as  his  Lordship  thinks ;  but  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  we  have  the  /act  of  our  own  experience  and  the  judg- 
ment of  the  rest  of  the  world  against  his  opinion;  and  we  cannot 
think  it  politic  in  principle,  or  safe  in  practice,  that  we,  who  have 
attained  the  summit  of  prosperity,  should  abandon  the  paths  that 
bave  led  to  it,  in  the  generous  design  of  teaching  less  prosperous 
nations  a  shorter  and  easier  course  of  successful  rivalry.  If  we 
have  only  reached  our  supremacy  in  spite  of  our  system,  why  does 
not  the  good  sense  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  see  that,  instead  of 
perpetuating  their  inferiority  by  imitating  us,  they  might  distance 
us  in  the  race  by  merely  taking  the  opposite  course,  under  the 
able  guidance  and  authority  of  Professor  Palmerston  ?  We  con- 
fess we  had  rather  see  those  countries  where  the  lights  of  new 
philosophy  shine  so  bright — France  or  Belgium,  for  instance — 
begin  the  experiment.  We  are  pretty  well  as  we  are ;  and  we 
cannot  but  think  with  some  awe  of  the  celebrated  Italian  epitaph, 
— '  Stava  bene,  per  star  meglio  sto  qui !' — /  was  well,  would  be 
better,  and  here  I  am  !  It  is  in  matters  of  trade,  above  all  others, 
that  an  ounce  of  experience  is  worth  a  ton  of  theory. 

But,  in  the  next  place — Lord  Palmerston's  arguments,  and 
indeed  his  statements,  go  to  the  immediate  and  total  abolition  of 
all  protecting  duties  of  all  kinds — not  merely  on  colonial  timber 
and  sugar  and  on  British  com,  but  on  every  species  of  British 
manufacture — hats,  gloves,  glass,  carriages,  cutlery,  hardware, 
spirits,  silks,  linens,  woollens,  cottons — everything ! 

This,  our  readers  will  see,  though  a  perfectly  fair  carrying  out 
of  the  general  principle,  is  very  far  from  the  present  proposition ; 
and  if,  in  addition  to  this,  his  Lordship  were  to  add  the  obvious 
corollary  that  all  species  of  property  should  equally  bear  the 
charges  which  now  fall  almost  exclusively  on  land,  we  do  not 
know  that  our  agriculturists  could  complain,  as  far  as  their  own 
interests  were  concerned ;  though  we  should  still  assert  that, 
even  if  all  other  protection  were  to  be  removed^  that  which  may 
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be  necessary  to  secure  the  subtittence  (f  the  people  from  our  own 
resources  ought  to  be  religiously  maintained. 

But  would  the  increased  import  of  continental  cx)m  force  the 
continental  nations  to  take  in  return  more  of  our  manufactures 
than  they  naturally  want  ?     Assuredly  not ;  no  more  than  their 
wanting  our  manufactures  would  force  us  to  take  in  return  more 
than  wc  want  of  their  corn.     Facilities  of  intercourse  and  light 
duties  will,  no  doubt,  tend  to  increase  consumption^  but,  after  all, 
the  real  wants  of  the  parties  must  be  the  measure  of  their  re- 
spective demands.     Tlic  balance  of  trade  cannot  be  maintained 
by  glutting  a  market  beyond  its  natural  demand ;   and  when  two 
nations  have  interchanged  all  that  each  wants  of  the  produce  of 
the  other,  the  ultimate  balance  must  be  settled  in  cash.     And  we 
have  little  hesitation  in  saying  that   the  first  operation  of  the 
ministerial  system  would  be  a  drain  of  cash  to  pay  for  the  excess 
of  our  imports  over  our  exports.     This,  which  is  sugg^ested  bj 
common  sense,  is  proved  by  a  most  curious  fact.      It  appears  bj 
the  olhcial  returns  laid  before  Parliament,  that  an  increased  im- 
port of  corn  has  not  produced  any  corresponding  export  of  our 
manufactures  to  the  corn-growing  countries ;  that,  on  the  cod- 
trary,  it  happens  that  the  periods  of  largest  importation  do  not 
always  exhibit  the  greatest  export,  as  will  be  better  seen  in  the 
following  table.     The  official  returns  only  give  the  total  import 
of  corn  from  all  countries  ;'*'  but  as  Germany  and  Prussia  affind 
our  chief  supply,  and  we  have  the  value  of  our  exports  of  manu- 
factures to  those  countries,  we  select  them  as  the  best  subjects 
for  the  comparison  : — 

DeeUred  Tatae  of  jvodooe  and  muialketana 
exported  to 


Years. 

Total  (joaimtiea  of 
corn  imported. 
On. 

Germany. 

£, 

1827 

247,116 

4,654,618 

174^338 

1828 

722,459 

4,394,104 

179,145 

1829 

1,652,181 

4,473,555 

189,011 

1830 

1,584,562 

4,463,605 

177,923 

1831 

2,079,128 

3,642,952 

192,816 

1832 

332,417 

5.068,997 

258,556 

1833 

183,230 

4,355,584 

144,179 

1834 

109,735 

4,547,166 

136,428 

1835 

43,800 

4,602.966 

188,278 

1836 

234,503 

4,463,729 

160,722 

1837 

544,150 

4,898,016 

131,536 

1838 

1,355,314 

4,988,900 

155,228 

1839 

2,862,680 

5,212,155 

306,886 

Par.  ;rabies^  No. 

/X^  pp.  64, 12! 

*  The  accouTit  for  Scot /and  distinguishes  the  quantities  imported  tram  each  foragn 
country,  and  we  know  not  why  the  account  for  Great  Brit  aim  does  not  do  &e  Mm*;  but 
die  compariiOQ  with  Scotland  bears  nearly  tke  fame  propixtioQ  at  tlie  gcQcnd  aocout 
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It  appears  from  the  same  tables  that  our  importation  of  com 
from  Prussia  (which  includes  Poland)  vastly  exceeds  that  from 
G a' many,  yet  how  comparatively  inconsiderable  appear  our  ex- 
ports to  Prussia.  That  does  not  seem  to  indicate  that  buying 
corn  in  a  country  is  a  sure  mode  of  creating  a  corresponding 
market  for  our  manufactures.  We  also  see  that  the  increased  or 
decreased  importation  of  corn  during  these  twelve  years  had 
little  correspondence  with  the  increase  or  decrease  of  our  ex- 
ports to  those  countries.  Some  slight  influence  it  must  have 
had,  as  is  indeed  indicated  in  two  or  three  instances  (but  not 
in  all)  by  a  small  increase  of  exports  in  the  year  following  a 
large  increase  of  importation;  but,  on  the  whole,  throughout 
the  fluctuations  of  the  import,  the  export  was  surprisingly 
steady.  The  reason  is  that  which  we  have  already  suggested— 
our  wants  fluctuated  by  the  vicissitudes  of  harvests,  while 
the  exports  were  regulated  by  the  permanent  and  regular  con- 
sumption in  Prussia  of  manufactured  articles  not  dependent  on 
seasons.  We  are  aware  that  the  economists  give  another  reason  : 
they  say  that  the  uncertainty  of  our  duties  prevents  a  regular 
scheme  of  traffic,  and  forces  us  to  send  cash  for  our  occasional  pur- 
chases— whereas  with  bl  fixed  duty  there  would  be  a  steady  inter- 
change of  commodities.  But  this  is  a  verbal  fallacy — a  mere 
confusion  of  terms.  A  fi^xed  duty  on  an  article  decreed  by  nature 
to  fluctuations  in  its  original  value  can  never  create  a  fixed  price 
— on  the  contrary,  it  tends  to  enhance  the  variation  of  prices  by 
its  disproportionate  operation.  An  8^.  duty  on  com  at  40^.  is 
an  entirely  different  thing  from  an  8*.  duty  when  com  is  at  80.?. 
In  one  case  it  is  one-tenth  of  the  whole  value ;  in  the  other  only 
one-fifth.  Can  any  one  in  his  senses  expect  steady  results  from 
a  duty  whose  relation  to  the  value  of  the  object  is  so  variable? 
A  fifXed  duty,  therefore,  has  no  tendency  at  all,  but  the  very 
reverse,  to  a  fi^ed  price ;  and  it  is  only  on  the  fixed  pj-ice  that 
fixed  returns  could  be  calculated.  The  graduated  scale  cannot, 
indeed,  fix  the  price ;  because  no  human  laws  can  fix  what  nature 
condemns  to  fluctuations ;  but  it  tends  to  moderate  them — as  the 
springs  of  a  carriage  cannot  level  the  inequalities  of  a  road,  but 
they  diminish  the  jolt. 

We  are  far  from  denying  that,  if  the  importation  of  the  staple 
produce  of  Prussia  into  England  were  to  be  established  to  the 
enormous  amount  stated,  some  permanent  increase  in  our  exports 
might  be  expected,  because,  as  the  agricultural  population  of  that 
country  grew  enriched  by  our  agricultural  losses,  they  could 
afford  to  use  more  of  our  manufactures ; — but  we  deny  entirely 
that  this  would  operate  in  any  such  degree  as  to  balance  the 
aoooant — while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  never  be  forgotten 

that. 
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that,  in  proportion  as  the  Prussian  agriculturist  is  thus  eniicfa 
the  British  agriculturist  will  he  impoverished,  and  that  a  so 
increase  of  the  foreign  market  will  be  ruinously  purchased  bj 
h)ss  of  the  best  customers  at  home. 

13 ut — even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  spread  of  our  manui 
tures  would  bear  any  proportion  to  our  consumption  of  continei 
corn — could  the  market  be  safe  and  steady — a  market  that  wo 
then  altogether  depend  on  the  ricissitudes  both  of  harvests ; 
politics,  and  which  would  place  England  at  the  mercy  of 
Continent,  not  only  for  food  for  her  people,  but  for  employm 
for  her  industry?  If,  by  any  accident,  the  Continent  could  no; 
would  not  supply  us  with  corn,  it  could  not  take  our  manui 
tures,  and  the  whole  organisation  which  had  been  created 
the  supply  of  its  usual  demands  would  be  in  a  moment  ruined 

Then  consider  the  various  other  uncertainties  (exclusive 
har\ests  and  politics)  to  which  a  foreign  market  is  liable — 
improvement  of  their  own  manufactures,  stimulated  by  the  b 
of  all  improvement,  agricultural  wealth — the  rivalry  of  adjoin 
countries — the  changes  of  fashions  and  tastes — the  cupidity 
miscalculation  of  the  government  in  taxing  your  prcxluctif 
All  these  are  elements  of  instability  which  lead  us  by  a  thoosj 
roads  to  our  orighial  conclusion — that  the  ministerial  ezperim 
would  be  nearly  as  perilous  to  the  British  manufacturers  tb 
selves  as  to  the  British  agriculturists,  and  that  Lord  Palmerst( 
vision  of  a  general  abrogation,  by  all  nations,  of  all  protectioi 
their  own  natural  productions,  is  mere  insanity,  or  something  woi 

If  every  country  produced  one  or  two  staple  articles  peculia: 
itself,  and  which  it  could  supply  at  the  best  advantage,  a  1 
interchange  would  be  conceivable — but  such  a  state  as  thai 
unnatural  and  impossible;  and  England,  who  has  no  native  a 
cle  (except,  perhaps,  tin  and  coal)  which  can  be  considered 
peculiarly  her  own,  and  who,  nevertheless,  invades  with 
manufactures  all  the  industry  of  the  world,  can  never  reasons 
expect,  by  any  sacrifice  she  should  consent  to  make  of  her  c 
dearest  interests,  to  become  the  absolute  officina  gentium-^ 
workshop  of  nations— to  the  exclusion  of  their  own  industry.  ( 
it  be  supposed  that  the  respective  governments  should  permit  M 
Chester  to  destroy  Rouen,  even  though  Lyons  were  to  be  alloi 
in  return  to  ruin  Coventry — or  Birmingham  to  ruin  Liege,  e 
though  Courtrai  should  retaliate  on  Belfast?  The  British  mai 
facturer  boasts  that  he  can  undersell  the  world — the  world  km 
that  as  well  as  he,  and  will  never  consent  to  be  undersold  in 
own  respective  markets.  And  if  Lord  Palmerston  were  to-mon 
to  offer — as  his  speech  proposes — to  all  the  courts  of  Eoropej 
remove  all  our  protective  dutie^^  be  would  find  that  he  woi 
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be  as  far  as  ever — nay,  farther — from  obtaining  any  real  and 
effective  reciprocity.  Yet  such  are  the  visionary  schemes  with 
which  a  desperate  ministry  is  endeavouring,  by  such  cries  as 
'  cheap  bread '  and  *  vo  monopoly,*  to  delude  a  great  nation  to  its 
ruin — with,  as  we  are  sincerely  sorry  to  believe,  no  other  hope  or 
object  but  to  continue  themselves  a  few  weeks  longer  in  office— • 
to  render  more  difficult  the  task  of  those  who  may  succeed  them— • 
and  to  break  down — because  it  is  naturally  opposed  to  those  revo- 
lutionary tendencies — the  fundamental  basis  of  English  prosperity 
and  the  natural  bulwark  of  our  monarchical  constitution,  the 
landed  gentry  of  the  empire ! 

In  a  work  published  a  few  years  since,  and  which  gives  a  short 
account  of  the  growth  of  the  science  of  political  economy  amongst 
us,  the  author — though  a  strong  Whig,  and  very  favourable  to  the 
abstract  doctrine  of  free  trade — limits  its  application  to  a  country 
like  ours  by  conditions  and  exceptions  very  analogous  to  those 
which  we  have  suggested  in  the  present  case.  He  begins  by 
stating  that  Adam  Smith's  first  principle  of  the  wealth  of  nations 
was,  that, '  as  far  as  mei^e  wealth  is  concerned,  the  fewer  restrictions 
on  industry  the  better.*  But  he  adds  that  the  disciples  of  Smith, 
not  reflecting  that  there  are  many  other  points  to  be  considered 
in  political  economy  than  mere  wealth,  fall  into  the  dangerous 
error  of  imagining  that  this  abstract  principle  might  be  success* 
fully  applied  in  all  causes.  This  notion  the  author  proceeds  to 
combat,  with  due  respect  for  the  general  doctrine,  but  with  much 
good  sense  as  to  the  cautions  and  exceptions  under  which  it  should 
be  applied : — 

*  Undoubtedly,'  he  says,  ♦  the  writers  on  the  wealth  of  nations  are 
entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  mankind ;  but  they  seem  to  me  to  fall  into 
some  mistakes  and  exaggerations ^  the  causes  of  which  I  shall  endeavour 
shortly  to  point  out. 

*  First,  an  application  of  general  principles  to  all  times  and  seasons, 
to  the  neglect  of  the  remedy  required  at  Uie  particular  emergency.  A 
nation  is  subject  to  frequent  vicissitudes  in  the  course  of  its  progress  to 
prosperity.  At  particular  periods  there  occurs  a  glut  of  manufactures  or 
of  com,  or  a  sudden  distress  in  some  branch  of  industry.  We  naturally 
look  to  those  whose  study  is  the  wealth  of  nations  for  a  remedy^  but  they 
are  occupied  only  with  gi  neral  truths — the  transition  from  one  state  of 
employment  to  another  does  not  seem  to  occupy  their  thoughts — they 
keep  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  end,  and  do  not  afford  us  any  defence 
against  the  evils  to  be  met  with  in  their  way.  Whatever  your  complaint 
is,  they  repeat  their  abstract  dogma  [of  free  trade],  and  a  nation  may  Ite 
ruined  before  it  can  hope  to  have  the  benefit  of  their  precepts.'-*— p.  289. 

This  is  the  very  error  which  our  ministers  are  now  conunitting 
on  so  large  a  scale ;  they  would  apply  their  abstract  dogma  of 
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•econd  ii,  "  loAen  toma  tax  it  impoied  at  hone  uyo 
Amtettic  induttry."  '—p.  290. 

Theie,  our  rcadera  gee,  nre  the  very  tame  exa 
made  to  the  jniiiistcrial  iipplicatlon  nf  their  '  afa 
lat,  the  expediency  of  protecting  our  own  col 
shipping  interest,  with  a.  view  to  '  th'-  dtfencc 
and,  'indly,  our  own  ajfnculture,  on  consideratii 
domestic  impoiitions  with  which,  as  Lord  Broug 
answerably  shown,  it  is  charged. 

With  regard  lo  the  transition  from  a  stAte  of  \ 
to  a  free  Uade,  the  opinions  nf  the  author  and 
are  in  unison  with  oora : — 

'  Adam  Smith  likewise  teaches  ns  that  "  it  ma] 
matter  nf  deliberation  how  fsr,  and  in  whnt  maiioe 
restore  the  free  imjxirtation  of  furei^  goods  when 
fucturcs,  by  means  of  high  duties  ur  piohibitions,  1 
extended  as  to  employ  a  great  multitude  of  hsudii. 
this  ciiae  require  tliat  the  freedom  of  tmde  Iw  rcstii 
iiradtition*  and  with  a  good  deed  of  resent  und 
Xn'eailk  ofNatioiu,  b.  iv.  c.  2.)  Then  ate  wi«e  rcsti 
tend  so  much  lo  limit  the  action  of  political  ectinumy, 
modirn  professors  seem  to  throw  them  entirely  a: 
objects  to  tlicir  sitcij>inij  lavt,  that  numbera  will 
employment,  they  wonder  at  the  ignorance  which  dm 
ir  otic  umploipineiit  be  lost,  another  and  a  better  irill  b 
vpitc  of  thi*  clanutvr,  a  leukemic  man  will  ooiiside 
of  converting  stlk-wcaver*  into  blacksmiths,  or  fim 
'jiinncTs,  is  one  of  ptkin  nnd  suffering.* — p.  291. 

Our  readers  are  by  this  time  desirous  to  know 
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After  having  thus,  by  anticipation,  answered  his  own  speedi  on 
the  budget.  Lord  John  proceeds  to  answer  Lord  Palmerston's. 
The  second  mistake  of  the  economists  is,  he  says— 

'  A  want  of  attention  to  the  distmctions  and  modifications  reqvined 
by  the  division  of  the  world  into  many  independent  nations.  Were 
there  no  such  thing  as  war,  no  such  thing  as  commercial  disputes,  no 
such  thing  as  a  national  debt,  it  might  be  easy  for  the  ministers  ot 
different  communities  to  come  to  an  understanding  upon  a  plan  of 
general  freedom,  and  regulate  the  world  according  to  the  rules  of  uni- 
versal liberty.  But  the  existing  fact  is,  that  .every  nation  is  obliged  U) 
guard  its  independence  with  the  utmost  jealousy ;  to  avoid  wiUi  the 
greatest  care  putting]  itself  under  the  control  of  any  other  power;  and  to 
check  its  industry  by  taxes,  which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  pre*> 
scrvation  of  its  separate  existence.  ...  It  is  not  only  internal  but  ex- 
ternal situation  also,  that  must  be  consulted  in  arranging  economical  laws 
for  a  nation.  In  deciding  every  question  that  comes  before  him,  a  legi»' 
lator  ought  to  consider  that  he  has  to  provide,  not  for  the  execution  of 
a  project  of  perpetual  peace,  but  for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  his 
own  country.  Without  going  the  length  of  a  Venetian  proverb,  **  Pria 
Veneziani,  poi  Christiani,"  I  am  disposed  to  aay,  *^  Let  us  fini  be 
Englishmen,  then  econamisU.**  * — Essay^  S^c,  pp.  293,  295. 

Lord  John  Russell  next  reprobates  the  extreme  dogmatism  of 
those  teachers  who  would  apply  fixed  principles  without  allowing 
for  the  accidental  causes  which  may  disturb  them  in  practice  j 
and  then  concludes  with  a  short  but  pithy  observation  on  restrictive 
duties  generally,  which  we  recommend  to  his  own  special  attention 
and  that  of  the  citizens  of  London  at  the  present  moment  >— «     . 

.  '  The  last  observation  I  shall  make  is,  that,  although  it  i^  absurd  to 
impose  restrictions  on  industry  for  the  express  purpose  of  favouring  the 
production  of  wealth,  yet  it  may  be  very  wise  to  do  so  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  the  sources  of  wealth.* — 76.,  p.  298. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  a  speculative  Essay  that  our  author  ha^ 
advocated  these  sound  principles, — ^he  has  directly  applied  them  to 
the  practical  circumstances  of  tins  country.  In  January^  1822, 
Lord  Johii  Russell  was  the  representative  in  parliament  of  the 
county  of  Huntingdon.  In  1821  a  clamour,  infinitely  louder 
than  has  ever  since  been  heard  on  that  subject,  demanded  altera<» 
lion  of  the  corn-laws; — a  committee  was  appointed  to  examine 
the  cikse-^the  extent  of  agricultural  distress  was  admitted  in  their 
Report — '  time  '  and  '  patience '  were  recommended  to  the  suffei> 
ing  farmer — but,  moreover,  the  committee  signified  their  Opinion 
that  the  corn-bill  then  in  operation  ought  to  be  modified.  jLord 
John  Russell  was  pleased  to  infer  from  this  Report  that  the 
gOYornment  of  Lord  Liverpool — the  Tory  government  of  George 
l-V.—^meditated  an  attack  on  the  agricultural  interest^  of  Great 
Britain,  more  cautious  and  insidious,  but  in  fact  not  less-  baleful 
■    '   *  T  2  in 
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in  lU  purpose  and  tendency,  tlian  tlut  U 
at  this  moment  exposed  by  the  Whig  o 
Russell  on  this  occasiun  clicne  to  b 
felt  it  to  be  his  sacreil  duty  tu  warn  hJ 
peril  to  which  reckless  Tory  inoovatoT 
to  subject  tbcm ;  and  he  «lrcwr  up  am 
Yeomanry  and  Formers  of  Hunting 
Abbey,  January  4th,  1822,  which  was  t 
of  the  18th  of  the  snme  month — and 
following  paragraphs : — 

'  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that,  with  mtu 
of  the  Report  intended  to  lay  the  fmndatioi 
of  the  corn-biU  altogether,  and  introducii 
into  the  mBiket ;  fur — the  principle  of  adn 
own  prices  are  low  beinjj  once  granted — it 
to  counterbalance  the  taxes  paid  by  the  £n| 
or  50j.  per  quarter  upon  forciffn  corn  coul 
enacted,  certaiuly  would  not  ue  persiBted 
think  that,  if  foreign  com  were  admitted, 
laxer  lo  pay,  it  would  not  be  eaiy  fi>r  ih 
require  to  live  in  a  certain  degree  of  rcapei 
pete  with  the  lurdi  of  Poland  and  Itussit 
unacquainted  with  the  wants  of  a  ctvilisf 
tun;  (to  uge  our  new  phraseology)  cheapl; 
wretched  ploughi,  wretclied  horses,  ana^ 

'  There  is  a  parly  amongst  us,  huwever,  c 
the  science  of  political  economy,  who  with 
land  and  Russia  for  our  own.  'f  heir  princ 
to  buy  where  you  can  buy  cheapest.  They  i 
nation  pays  a  tax  of  25,000,000/.  yearly  t 
count  as  nothinj;  the  value  to  the  countf] 
and  labourers.  They  care  not  for  the  differ 
and  Btanvfacluring  population  in  ail  ths 
tional  strength,  and  national  tranquillity, 
their  speculation ;  tior  do  ihcy  much  eonsi 
of  people  who  tumj  be  reduced  lo  niter  b 
operations.  This  tlicy  call  diverting  capita! 
reasonings  lie  so  much  in  abstract  tern 
much  by  the  gross,  that  they  have  the  i 
mfferiiigs  of  a  people  that  a  General  ha 
wearied  by  his  operations. 

'  It  is  to  these  men,  I  suspect,  that  our  i 
the  question  of  trade  in  com.  I  would,  tl 
narrowly  any  new  measure  of  legislation  re 
11  apt  lo  be  carried  awii^  by  any  teind  th 
ticM  economy  is  now  the  fashion;  and  i 
likeiij,  if  they  do  not  keep  a  good  hok-out, 
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What  can  we  add  to  ibis  historical  picture  of  Lord  John  and 
his  present  associates,  painted  by  hiimelf,  except  his  portrait  by 
his  skilful  friend  Mr.  Sydney  Smith  ?— 

*  There  is  not  a  better  man  in  England  than  Lord  John  Russell ;  but 
his  worst  failure  is,  that  he  is  utterly  ignorant  of  all  moral  fear ;  there  is 
nothing  he  would  not  undertake.  I  believe  he  would  perform  ^e  opera- 
tion for  the  stone — build  St.  Peter's — or  assume  (with  or  without  ten 
minutes'  notice)  the  command  of  the  Channel  fleet ;  and  no  one  wouM 
discover  by  his  manner  that  the  patient  had  died — the  Church  tumbled 
down — and  the  Channel  fleet  been  knocked  to  atoms.  I  believe  his 
motives  are  always  pure,  and  his  measures  often  able ;  but  they  are 
endless,  and  never  done  with  that  pedctentous  pace  and  pedetentous 
mind  in  which  it  behoves  the  wise  and  virtuous  improver  to  walk.  He 
alarms  the  wise  Liberals :  and  it  is  impossible  to  sleep  soundly  while  he 
has  the  comniand  of  the  watch^-^WorkSy  voK  iii.  p.  114* 

We  ourselves  acknowledge  Lord  John  Russcirs  moral,  or  we 
should  rather  say  mental,  courage ;  we  should  even  admire  it»  if 
he  could  raise  it  to  the  pitch  of  being  consistent  with  himself,  and 
of  daring  to  talk  to  the  citizens  of  London^  when  be  asks  their 
votes^  the  same  language  that  he  wrote  to  the  farmers  of  Hunt- 
ingdon when  he  was  ambitious  of  retaining  theirs.  But  as  it  is» 
we  are  forced  to  agree  with  Mr,  Sydney  Smithy  that  it  is  impos* 
sible  to  sleep  soundly  while  he  has  the  command  of  the  watch  ! 

Such  are  the  grounds  on  which  the  ministers  h3\'e  appealed  to 
the  people,  and  such  are  the  grounds  on  which  we  think  the 
people  should  give  a  condemnatory  answer  to  that  appeal.  But 
these  are  not  the  only  grounds :  amongst  the  motives  which  in- 
duced the  Cabinet  to  propose  their  extravagant  budget  there  is 
one,  and  we  believe  a  very,  if  not  the  most,  powerful  one,  that  we 
have  not  yet  alluded  to.  They  were  well  aware — as  everybody 
else  waS'— -that  their  days  were  numbered— their  ministerial  life 
drawing  to  its  close  : — resignation  or  dissolution  had  long  been  the 
only  alternatives  with  which  even  the  most  sanguine  could  flatter 
themselves  —  resignation  was  the  obvious  and  constitutional 
remedy;  but  it  was  too  bitter,  and  they  rejected  it.  Nothing 
remained  but  dissolution ;  but  here  was  another  embarrassment. 
An  appeal  to  the  country  on  their  general  conduct  would  be  but 
a  short  reprieve,  pregnant  with  more  signal  condemnation ;  they 
therefore  determined  to  shift  their  ground — to  give  to  the  inevi- 
table dissolution  a  new  colour — to  start  new,  and  as  they  believed 
popular^  topics,  under  which  they  hoped  all  their  preceding  mis- 
fortunes and  mischiefs,  their  failures  and  humiliations,  might  be« 
in  spioe  degree,  concealed  or  forgotten.  They  did  not  dare  to 
meet  their  constitaenU  on  the  real  causes  of  their  difficulties — the 

disorder 
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disorder  of  our  fnmnces,  and  their  subserviency  to  Mr.  O'Qmni 
but  tbey  saw  that  an  agitation  had  been  growing  up  in  the  ooim 
on  the  subject  of  the  corn-laws — an  agitation  whicdi,  even 
lately  as  last  year,  they  seemed  (as  was  their  dut\*)  anxious  to  i 
press — an  agritation  which  the  first  minister  in  his  place  in  p 
liament  denounced  in  the  most  emphatic  terms.  This  agitati 
so  lately  discountenanced,  was  now  supposed  to  oSer  the  m 
plausible  and  popular  motive  for  a  dissolution^  and  was  acooi 
in^ly  embraced  with  all  the  zeal  of  interested  proselytes.  Li 
Melbourne  made  a  humiliating  but  hearty  inc*al  on  tliat  ckt 
bread — Lis  own  icords.  Lord  John  Russell — the  great  revolatic 
maker  of  the  day — forgetful  of  his  Constitutional  Essay  and  ] 
Huntingdon  Letter^  took  the  chief  item  of  the  pretended  bod^ 
,  out  of  the  natural  hands  of  the  Chancellor  of  the    Elxchequ 

'  Cheaj)  Bread  and  No  Monopoly  were  to  be  the  motto  of  tb 

,  electioneering  banners,  and  the  country  was  to  be  told  that  tL 

were  called  upon  to  decide — not  upon  the  conduct  of  ministe 
\  the  real  point  at  issue — but  on  a  question  which,  until  they  b 

I  determined  on  the  dissolution,  the  ministry  not  onlj  had  not  co 

nected  itself  with,  but  had  absolutely  and  solemnly  reprobate 
Do  we  deceive  ourselves  when  we  believe  that' such  a  flagra 
juggle  cannot  be  successful,  and  that  this  appeal  from  the  rrati 
of  the  people  to  the  passions  of  the  populace  will  meet  the  fi 
that  it  deser>'es  ? 
I  Fraud  and  folly^  fortunately  for  the  interests  of  mankind,  c 

never  be  consistent;  and  the  best  concerted  conspiracies  a 
defeated  by  some  irrepressible  escape  of  truth.  The  ear  of  i 
wolfvnW  obtrude  itself  from  the  skin  of  the  lamb/  and  we  canii 
believe  that  there  is  a  man  in  the  country  capable  of  forming 
judgment  on  the  subject  who  is  not  convinced— whatever  may  1 
his  opinion  on  the  abstract  question  of  the  corn-laws — that  wi 
the  ministers  it  is  a  mere  pretence,  a  kind  of  scape-goat,  by  whi< 
they  trust  that  all  their  sins  are  to  be  expiated.  Bat  instn 
i  of  this,  we  hope  that,  in  their  anxiety  to  propitiate  a  party  wU 

has  no  sympathy  with  any  of  the  great  interests  of  the  conntr 
and  whose  only  object  is  to  overthrow  them  M,  they  will  ha 
nnited  all  those  interests  against  them. 

The  friends  of  the  Church  will  remember  their  proposal  of  tl 
'  appropriation  clause ;  and  the  enemies  of  the  Church  thcnr  abai 

donment  of  it. 
'  The  supporters  of  our  establishments  Will  remember  tlie  palt 

p!  and  malevolent  economy  which  has  distressed  individoals,  whi 

it  has  disorganised  and  weakened  the  pnblic  service;  and  tt 
friends  of  economy  will  recollect  the  profligate  jobs  to  minisleri 
favourites;  and  the  rapid  and 'unprofitable  mcreasMi -ttf  tfaepaU 

expenditure- 
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expenditure— «nbt  in  the  departments  connected  with  the  honour 
and  safety  of  the  country^  the  army  and  nofoy,  but  in  the  con? 
venient  mysteries  of  the  nUscellaneotu  estimates. 

The  moneyed  interest  will  recollect  that  they  have  increased 
the  public  debt  without  honour,  diminished  the  public  income 
without  saving,  and  left  a  deficit  of  seven  millions  without  an 
attempt  to  meet  it. 

The  colonial  interest  is  in  no  danger  of  forgettinj^  the  direct 
attacks  which  have  been  so  lately  ba£9ed — nor  the  shipping  in- 
terest the  avowed  intention  of  sacrificing  it  to  their  free-trade 
theories. 

The  manufacturers,  to  whom  they  seem  to  pay  such  court,  at 
the  expense  of  every  other  interest,  feel  that  they  never  suffered 
greater  distress  than  at  this  moment;  and  they  ought  to  feel — 
and  we  hope  will — that  the  success  of  the  ministerial  projects 
would  only  render  their  situation  more  precarious. 

The  landed  interest  need  not  to  be  reminded  that  they  are  the 
chief  objects  of  ministerial  hostility,  and  that  their  rescue  at  this 
moment  can  only  be  accomplished  by  ministerial  defeat. 

The  English  farmer  knows  that  he  is  menaced  by  the  invasion 
of  '  the  serfs  of  Poland,'  and  feels  that  his  own  condition,  if  the 
ministers  were  to  succeed,  must  be  levelled  down  to  theirs. 

The  working  cUisses  of  all  descriptions  will  discover,  by  the 
natural  instinct  of  self-preservation^  that  the  promise  of  cheap 
bread  is  but  a  threat  of  low  wages ;  and  that  a  position  which 
should  render  them  dependent  for  employment  and  for  food  on 
the  caprice  of  foreign  seasons  or  foreign  governments,  would  be 
the  most  deplorable  and  perilous  to  which  human  society  can  be 
exposed. 

The  friends  of  justice  cannot  have  seen  without  alarm  and 
disgust  the  appointments  of  partisan  magistrates,  and  the  counte- 
nance and  patronage  which  have  been  bestowed  on  men  whose  pro- 
minent merit  was  their  influence  with  a  faction.  And  neither  the 
loyal  subject  nor  the  Chartist  will  forget  that  this  ministry  preached 
up  public  meetings,  and  then  punished  them;  and  made  men 
magistrates  who  were  soon  after  (without  any  change  of  principles 
on  their  part)  condemned  to  death  for  high  treason,  and  are  now 
suffering  ignominious  exile  as  felons. 

The  friends  of  the  Constitution  have  not  forgotten  the  petticoat 
intrigues  by  which — after  confessing  that  they  had  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  Parliament — the  present  Cabinet  returned  to  office ;  nor 
are  they  ignorant  of  the  unconstitutional  means  by  which  they 
endeavour  to  maintain  their  influence. 

The  friends  of  Morality  and  Religion  remember  with  deep  and 
lasting  diiq^ust  that  Lord  Melbourne  introduced  Robert  Owen  to 
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sully  the  ^rg^in  presence  of  the  Qneen  with  his  abomiaaU 
Irines,  and  tfacy  have  long  heen  indignant  witnesses  of  a  y 
G)slein  of  discountenance  and  a&onta  to  everything  thi 
bononr  and  reverence. 

And,  finally,  crery  lover  of  his  cotiniry,  every  heart  th 
for  tlic  safety,  honour,  and  int^rity  of  the  BriUah  cmpi 
exert  his  voice  and  his  influence  against  the  allies— the  j 
or  more  truly  the  clients  Kxdproteg^t — of  the  Iri^  Repe 
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Art.  I. —  1.  America — Historical,  Statistic,  and  Descriptive, 
By  J.  S.  Buckingham,  Esq.     S  vols.     8vo.     London.      1841. 

2.  NoTKS  on  the  United  States  of  America,  during  a  Fhrenolo- 
cjical  Visit,  in  1838 — 39—40.*  By  George  Combe.  3  vols. 
Edinburgh.      1 84 1 . 

TXZE  have  had  of  late  no  scarcity  of  books  on  the  United 
^^  States.  Soldiers,  sailors,  divines^  dandies^  apothecaries, 
attorneys,  methodists,  infidels,  quakers,  actors  and  ambassadors, 
projectors  and  bankrupts — wives,  widows,  and  spinsters: — we 
thought  we  had  had  something  from  almost  every  possible  class 
and  calling — but  here  are  two  new  contributions  from,  we  think, 
a  new  variety.  Here  are  two  professional  lecturers — not  persons 
installed  as  teachers  in  any  university,  college,  or  any  other  insti- 
tution— unless,  perhaps,  the  Mechanics'  Institute — but  self-elected 
illuminators  who,  from  land  to  land^  from  town  to  town,  perambu- 
late the  world,  to  spout  science  in  whatever  ball-room  or  tap-room 
they  may  get  access  to — each  of  course  impelled  by  a  pure  abstract 
love  of  mankind  and  burning  anxiety  to  extend  the  possession  of 
painfully  expiscated  wisdom — but  each  also  condescending  to 
pocket  a  comfortable  honorarium  upon  every  explosion. 

We  know  that  good  service  has  been  done  by  persons  fall- 
ing to  a  certain  extent,  prima  facie  at  least,  under  this  sort  of 
category.  But  we  apprehend  that,  with  hardly  an  exception, 
such  beneficial  results  have  attended  popular  lectures  on  subjects 
requiring  the  exhibition  of  plans,  diagrams,  models,  specimens, 
or  experiments.  Whatever  good  may  have  been  done  in  any 
other  cases,  we  are  confident  greater  good  would  have  been  done 
had  each  disciple  been  a  reader  instead  of  a  listener ;  and  common 
sense  has  gone  far  to  restrict  the  system,  in  all  well-informed 
communities,  within  the  limit  which  we  have  indicated.  There 
can  be  no  objection  to  ladies  and  gentlemen  attending  Faraday's 
lectures  in  Albemarle-slreet ; — if  the  same  discourse  were  put 
printed  into  their  hands,  they  could  make  comparatively  little  of 
it,  for  want  of  the  Doctor's  adroit  manual  illustrations — and  if 
they  do  not  derive  much  from  their  attendance  but  the  pleasure 
of  gazing  upon  his  bottles  and  wires,  and  starting  at  his  chemical 
metamorphoses  and  electrical  shocks,  there  is  no  harm  done — 

VOL.  Lxviii.  NO.  cxxxvi.  u  there 


Culations  whereby  fariouB  learned  Ovids  lia\'e 
>vcs  of  the  plants  virijinibiu  puerisgiu.  But  as  t 
menta  in  which  reading  is  endenlly  all-suflicieni 
pect  again  to  hear  of  any  man  of  real  talent 
rbtJfwing  to  deliver  a  set  of  lectures  in  place  of 
mlume.  The  only  allumpO  of  the  sort  made 
recent  days  littve  been  those  of  our  friend  Mr.  ' 
lectures  give  so  poor  a  notion  of  what  lie  can  do- 
or unhappy  ghosts  of  his  books — that  we  wund 
thing  thrice,  not  at  all  that  he  stopped  then. 

Our  readers  have  probably  heard  of  Mr.  Si! 
and  Mr,  Combe,  and  their  lecturing  achievements 
Tlipy  were  both  invited,  ihey  say,  by  respectable 
go  over  to  the  New  World  j  but,  according  to  i 
New  World  ought  to  have  confined  the  call  to  ti 
bikI  taken  some  other  method  of  testifying  its  resg 
total  ler. 

Mr.  Buckingham  seems  to  bare  lectured  Jiuialli! 
jccts : — first,  the  personal  history  of  Mr.  Buckiiigl 
ids  ill-usage  about  a  Caicuttft  newspaper,  put  d< 
authority ;  his  8ubse<juent  appeals  to  the  English 
strenuous  professions  of  synijiathy  and  indignation, 
a  course  of  years  down  to  the  era  of  Reform  ; — a. 
neglect  and  abandonment  of  his  cause  (u  well 
of  the  people)  from  and  ever  after  their  acccssii 
street — whereby  it  came  to  pass  that,  though  A] 
was  sent  into  the  Arst  purified  parliament  by  the 
Sheffield,  and,  as  be  might  truly  say,  tUstinguii 
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of  one  Course ; — and  we  are  bound  in  so  far  to  qualify  our  pre- 
viously-suggested opinion  respecting  it^  since  it  must  be  admitted 
that  a  Course  so  pathetically  autobiographical  might  be  expected 
to  derive  some  additional  interest  from  the  bodily  exhibition  of  the 
Confessor.  At  the  same  time  we  own  ourselves  to  be  not  dis- 
satisfied with  the  succedauieum  supplied  by  the  portraiture  pre- 
fixed to  the  present  work. 

The  second  Course  appears  to  have  been  directed  more  pecu- 
liarly to  the  religious  portion  of  the  transatlantic  public — the 
theme  being  the  worthy  gentleman's  travels  in  the  Holy  Land — 
performed  by  him  between  the  expulsion  from  Hindostan  and 
the  siege  of  Hobhouse.  We  should  have  thought  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham might  have  communicated  his  views  respecting  Pales- 
tine in  a  book,  like  other  mo<lern  hajjis,  male  and  female ;  and 
we  sincerely  believe  the  book  would  have  been  as  valuable  as 
even  that  of  Mr.  Rae  Wilson.  But  here  again  we  must  qualify 
our  criticism^  for  it  appears  that  Mr.  Buckingham^  occasionally 
at  leasts  gave  a  peculiar  life  and  animation  to  this  second  series 
of  orations,  by  delivering  them  in  '  the  oriental  costume,'  (vol.  i. 
p.  474)  : — thus  enabling  the  auditors  to  transport  themselves  more 
easily  in  imagination  to  the  scenes  of  sacred  history — in  fact 
placing  before  their  eyes  an  express  image,  all  but  the  beard,  of 
the  ancient  patriarchs — nay,  why  may  he  not  have  had  a  beard  in 
his  box  too,  though  he  does  not  mention  it  ? 

Course  the  third — Tea-totalism.  We  are  not  aware  how  long 
Mr.  Buckingham  has  abstained  from  fermented  liquors  as  well 
as  opium  and  tobacco.  No  doubt  the  corporeal  aspect  of  the 
lecturer  was  counted  on  for  affording  a  lively  attestation  to  the 
beautifying  influences  of  Temperance ; — yet  here  again  we  should 
have  thought  a  portrait  might  do — though  certainly  a  coloured 
print  would  have  been  preferable  to  one  in  black  and  white. 

So  much  for  Buckingham.  We  do  not  remember  to  have 
alluded  to  him  on  any  former  occasion  in  this  Journal,  but  our 
readers  were  introduced  to  his  brother  lecturer,  Mr.  George  Combe, 
several  years  ago.  We  refer  to  that  article  (vol.  Ivii.  p.  l69)  for 
our  opinion,  as  yet  unmodified,  of  this  author's  '  Philosophy  of 
Man,' — and  especially  of  his  '  Outlines  of  Phrenolc^y.'  It  was 
on  this  new  Science  that  the  requisitionists  desired  to  hear  him ; 
and,  as  he  had  published  various  books  and  tracts  on  the 
Science,  and  his  republican  admirers  had  of  course  read  all  these, 
their  invitation  attested  a  '  development'  of  *  veneration '  which 
must  have  been  peculiarly  gratifying  to  his  '  organs  *  of  '  love  of 
approbation '  and  '  self-esteem,'  and  might  very  naturally  stimu- 
late his  '  locomotive  propensities.'  As  it  seems  to  be  generally 
admitted  that  this  new  Science  can  never  be  advantageously  ex- 

u  2  pounded 
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pounded  apart  from  a  visible  display  of  the  bumps  and  holl< 
of  Buonaparte,  Bentham,  Tburtell,  and  other  distinguished  ii 
viduals — as  casts  undoubtedly  do  set  forth  these  organs  and  m; 
Testations  in  a  still  more  satisfactory  manner  than  cuts — an( 
hardly  even  a  cast  could  a)nvey  such  a  complete  notion  of  Nati 
masterpiece  in  the  skull -constructing  department  as  the  pers< 
appearance  of  Mr.  Combe  without  any  hat  or  periwig  whatsoi 
— we  admit  that  the  call  for  his  pack  of  plaster-work,  and 
for  the  proprietor  himself  to  accompany  it,  was  philosophic 
justifijible. 

When  professional  orators  deal  in  letter-press  thej  usually  ; 
good  measure.  On  this  occasion  we  are  indebted  to  the  Cra 
legist  for  three  dumpy  post-octavos,  containing  1259  pages- 
the  other  pilgrim  for  three  still  larger  and  header  tomes,  p 
l663 ;  in  all  here  are  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
more  pages  of  '  Travels  in  America.* 

These  gentlemen  appear  to  have  been  kindly  and  honour: 
received  throughout  the  States.  In  a  few  places  there  t 
symptoms  of  darkness  and  apathy  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  1 
found  audiences  for  the  lectures,  and  such   private    hospitx 

!as  pleased  them  well.  No  wonder — to  say  nothing  of  their 
rary  and  scientific  renown,  both  were  importers  oi  notions  that  e 
have  suited  the  market.  Neither  came  burthened  with  the  sligl 
lingering  prejudice  in  favour  of  any  of  those  old  theories 
,  government,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  which  the  wisdom  of  Ame 
I'j  ll  has  discarded  and  abolished.     Neither  had  any  doubt  alxiut 

l\  vast  su})eriority  of  republic  over  monarchy — the    egregious 
J  ^  surdity  of  all  hereditary  distinctions  among  men — the  monst 

sinfulness  of  all  Church  establishments.  The  free-trade  systei 
everything,  from  divinity,  law,  and  medicine,  down  to  corn,  su 
and  calicos,  was  equally  dear  to  both.  They  both  carried  i 
them  a  serene  contempt  for  the  petty  conventional  delicaciei 
European  manners ;  neither  had  the  least  tincture  of  class 
learning,  ancient  or  modem,  nor  the  least  shadow  of  respc^rt 
any  such  vanities  ;  both  appear  to  have  manifested  throughot 
becoming  care  and  reverence  as  to  dollars;  and,  in  fact,  il 
except  the  one  trifle  of  a  leaning  to  the  abolition  and  amalga: 
Y  tion  side  in  the  Neg^ro  Question,  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  sug| 
•  any  point  on  which  either  differed  essentially  from  the  ino 
.-  parably  most  influential  section  of  what  Mrs.  Butler  calls 
i  i*  Joseph-Hume  Nation.' 

We  are  very  willing  to  suppose  that  personal  deportment  ca 
in  both  instances,  to  the  aid  of  these  advantages.  We  should  gi 
from  his  various  books,  notwithstanding  the  querulous  tone  of  sc 
passages  in  them — and  also  the  dismal  portrait  here  engntTei 
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that  Mr.  Buckingham  is  a  good-humoured  man.  Whoever  sub- 
jects a  patriot  to  the  microscope  will,  in  ninety  cases  out  of  a 
hundred,  be  distressed  to  see  so  many  pervading  veins  and  blots 
of  sourness  and  sulkiness;  and  pride,  though,  in  King  Solomon's 
opinion,  not  made  for  man,  is  certainly  rather  common  among 
philanthropists.  But  we  repeat,  Mr.  Buckingham  seems  to 
be  a  harmless  person  in  every  point  of  view.  Many  may,  like 
ourselves,  dissent  from  some  of  the  doctrines  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  uphold,  but  all  must  admit  that  he  does  not  himself 
understand  his  theories,  or  at  least  that  he  totally  wants  talent 
for  supporting  and  extending  them ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
however  overweening  his  self-love  may  be  considered,  its  very 
copiousness  seems  to  have  extinguishetl  bitterness.  Weak  and 
washy  no  doubt  is  the  whole  concern;  but  there  is  milk  as  well  as 
water  in  the  tea-totaller. 

VVe  should  not  suppose  the  bump  of  Benevolence  to  be  so  large 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Combe — (who,  we  regret  to  say,  does  not 
give  a  preliminary  portraiture) — or,  if  so,  it  must  be  balanced  by 
others  of  a  less  amiable  periphery.  Though  it  is  to  be  inferred 
from  his  treatises  that  Nature  has  given  him  a  large  brain,  or  at 
least  a  large  head,  we  should  not  guess  that  she  had  made  up  for 
that  (as  Sydney  Smith  said  she  did  in  Mackintosh)  by  *  forgetting 
the  gall-bladder.'  But  he  is  a  Scotch  philosopher;  and  though 
Charity  may  be  *  moderate,'  Caution  is  probably  *  large.'  He  does 
not  conceal  that  not  all  his  enthusiasm  could  induce  him  to 
enlighten  any  town  where  the  subscribers  were  too  few  to  pro- 
duce the  quant,  svff.  of  'consideration;'  and  the  same  judi- 
cious principle  which  made  him  turn  a  cold  shoulder  on  those 
whose  cents  were  not  forthcoming,  may  be  presumed  to  have 
dictated  a  decorous  amenity  towards  those  whose  bags  were  less 
strait-laced.  Besides,  in  this  case  also,  due  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  humanizing  influence  of  '  well-developed  *  Self- 
esteem.  Many  people  pass  for  goodaatured  in  this  world,  merely 
because  their  vanity  reflects  a  portion  of  its  radiance  on  surround- 
ing objects. 

Though  both  of  these  travellers  had  generally  a  hospitable  re- 
ception, it  is  apparent  that  in  any  place  where  they  passed  more 
than  a  few  days,  their  private  society  was  to  a  great  extent  en- 
grossed by  circles  to  which  their  peculiar  tenets  were  especially 
congenial.  We  presume  it  is  much  the  same  with  all  such 
lights,  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  They  can  only  breathe  freely 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  coterie — but  the  most  perfectly  'self- 
contained  house '  of  all  is,  we  fancy,  the  No.  1  of  the  Phreno- 
logical family. 

That  authors  so  circumstanced  would  furnish  a  pleasing  con- 
trast 
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trast  to  the  bejaundiced  pages  of  the  Halls,  Hamiltons,  &c.  &c., 
was  a  natural  projrnostication ;  and  yet  —  though  neither  the 
sanguine  exuberant  Buckingham,  nor  the  somewhat  dry  and  dog- 
matical Combe,  left  America  with  one  iota  of  his  credence  in  the 
republican  polity  disturbed — our  augury  has  not  proved  entirely 
correct. 

Mr.  Silk  Buckingham,  justly  estimating  the  weight  of  his  own 
authority,  expresses  his  hope,  in  an  Introduction,  that  nothing 
published  by  him  about  the  Americans  may 

*  weaken  our  reciprocal  regard,  or  render  my  name  and  memory  lc» 
revered  among  them  or  their  children  than  it  has  hitherto  had  the  ho- 
nour and  good  fortune  to  be.' — vol.  i.  p.  11. 

We  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  sincerity  in 
the  hope  thus  gracefully  expressed — but  if  it   be  '  realised/  our 
reverence  for  American  philosophy  will  be  deepened. 
He  is  modest  enough  to  say — 

*  To  suppose  that  I  may  not  in  some  cases  have  received  imperfect 
impressions,  and  in  others  have  formed  erroneous  conclusions,  would  be 
to  suppose  a  freedom  from  the  ordinary  frailty  and  fallibility  of  mor- 
tals.'— ibid.  p.  9. 

But  still  he  does  not  hesitate  to  lay  claim  to  better  preparation  for 
his  task  than  any  preceding  traveller  could  pretend  to,  more 
copious  opportunities  for  observation  while  in  the  country,  and  a 
'  more  Catholic  spirit  of  impartiality.'  (p.  6.) 

In  selecting  extracts  from  the  work  thus  prefaced,  we  shall 
adopt  a  method  to  which  the  author  cannot  refuse  his  approba- 
tion. His  Index  is  a  very  elaborate  one — evidently  done  by 
his  own  hand — an  example  which  every  bookmaker,  who  reveres 
himself,  ought  to  follow.  We  turn  to  the  head  *^  Americans' 
in  this  careful  precis — it  being  obvious  that  the  passages  referred 
to  in  its  39  articles  are  those  which,  on  revising  the  whole  mass 
of  his  lucubrations,  Mr.  Buckingham  desired  to  stamp  with 
the  highest  importance  as  characteristic  of  '  the  Americans ' — 
and  we  shall  either  transcribe  simply  the  summing  up  of  the 
Index,  or  quote  or  abridge  the  page  to  which  it  so  authoritatively 
directs  our  attention.  One  or  two  items  may  be  thought  insig- 
nificant— but  we  shall  exclude  not  one  of  them,  lest  we  should 
afford  any  handle  for  being  charged  with  the  want,  in  our  own 
humble  department,  of  '  Catholic  impartiality/ 

1.  'Americans — peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  censures  of  foreigners  y 
especially  English,  vol.  i.  p.  9 ;  ii.  p.  449.' 

2.  '  Americans — in  general  either  hostile  or  indiffereni  io  the  flW- 
tion  of  slavery,  vol.  i.  p.  78,  83.' 

In 
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In  the  paj^es  here  indicated  the  statement  is  distinctly  made^  and 
8upp)rted  by  several  anecdotes  of  arson  and  murder,  perpetrated 
with  the  connivance  (at  least)  of  every  legal  and  administrative 
authority,  and  ^vith  the  general  approbation  of  the  press  and  of 
society,  upon  the  houses  and  persons  of  abolitionists — particularly 
one  Mr.  Lovejoy,  whose  own  article  in  the  Index  is  in  these 
words : — 

'  Lovejoy^  Rev.  Elijah,  persecuted  for  his  advocacy  of  slave  eman- 
cipation— and  finally  murdered. — vol.  i.  p.  81.'  'His  murder  in 
general  noticed  by  the  Americans  either  with  slight  censure  or  ap- 
proval, ibid.^ 

3.  'Americans — liberal  supporters  of  benevolent  insHiutions^ 
vol.  i.  p.  128.' 

The  chapter  referred  to  is  a  very  pleasing  one — embracing  Mr. 
Buckingham's  visits  to  and  accounts  of — '  Alms-house  for  the  poor 
at  Bellevuc' — *  Dutch  farm  for  charitable  labour ' — '  House  of 
refuge  for  destitute  boys  and  girls ' — '  Asylum  for  the  insane  at 
Blooming  Dale' — 'Institution  for  deaf  and  dumb' — 'Institu- 
tion for  the  support  and  education  of  the  blind ' — '  Asylum  for 
lying-in  women  and  Dispensary' — 'Society  for  the  reformation 
of  juvenile  delinquents* — with  various  'Benevolent  Institutions 
for  seamen,'  all  in  or  near  the  city  of  New  York.  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham says  that  the  support  of  such  institutions  as  these  is  a 
'  very  prominent  feature  of  the  national  policy.'  There  is  no 
doubt  of  the  fact — and  the  same  may  be*  said  with  equal  truth 
of  the  policy  of  every  civilised  community  in  the  world.  Accord- 
ing to  the  ratios  of  population  and  wealth.  New  York  is,  we 
believe,  on  a  par  as  to  this  '  prominent  feature '  with  Liverpool, 
Olasgow,  or  Bristol.  We  met  with  nothing  very  '  peculiar  '  in 
our  author's  narrative  of  his  visits  to  these  places,  except  that 
in  the  '  House  of  Refuge,  to  which  all  youths  of  both  sexes,  under 
maturity,  who  have  been  convicted  of  crime,  are  taken  for  refor- 
mation'— '  the  coloured  delinquents  are  made  to  sit  in  a  different 
part  of  the  room  from  the  whites.' — vol.  i.  p.  130. 

4.  'Americans  —  deplorably  indifferent  to  sanguinary  outrages^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  133,  137,  15.5.' 

The  pages  contain  elegant  extracts  from  the  '  Planter's  Intel- 
ligencer/ the  '  New  York  Transcript,'  '  New  York  Sun,'  &c.  &c. 
For  example,  we  have  a  paragraph  headed  'Fatal  Rencontre,* 
and  detailing  the  slaughter  of  Mr.  Reeves,  *  an  elderly  gentleman 
of  60,'  by  Mr.  Fisher,  'a  young  man  of  about  23,'  who  stabbed 
him  with  a  bowie-knife  on  a  race-course,  the  provocation  being 
some  words  said  by  the  elderly  gentleman  *  playfully  and  in  jest.* 
The  newspaper  says — 

•  Fisher  ran  him  through  the  body — Reeves  arose,  remarking  that  he 

was 
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was  a  dead  man.  Fisher  immediately  gave  himself  up  to  the  maf 
trate,  who  acquitted  him.  PuhUc  opiuiou,  it  appears,  fully  justi 
him  in  the  act.'     {Plant,  Intel.,  Nov.  1837.) 

Then  comes  what  the  New  York  editor  calls  *  a  very  sav; 
act  of  assassination/  which  occurred  on  the  7th  of  the  same  ma 
I  at    CUnton,    in     Kentucky  —  performed    by    Judge    James 

*  Mr.  Binford,  candidate  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  House 
Representatives.' 

'  Judge  James  was  arrested,  tried,  and  acquitted  by  an  examii 
J  court  consisting  of  four  highly  respectable  magistrates — the  killii^ 

*  Mr.  Binford  being  considered  justifiable  homicide.' — N.  York  Tr 

script,  Nov.*30,  1837. 

Next  we  have — 

i  '  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly  in  Arkansas,  having  ta 

4  offence  at  something  said  by  one  of  the  members  of  that  legislative  be 

instead  of  calling  him  to  order,  or  appealing  to  the  sense  of  the  Hoi 
^  went  delibera'cly  from  his  chair  towards  the  member,  and  then  draw 

a  bowie-knife,  plunged  it  iuto  his  bosom,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot. 
':  vol.  i.  p.  135. 

'  Mr.  Buckingham  quotes  on  the  next  page  a  subsequent  pi 

graph,  stating  that  Mr.  Speaker  '  was  forthwith  arrested  by 

I  civil  authorities,  and  his  name  stricken  from  the  roll  of  the  Ho 

by  nearly  a  unanimous  vote.'  He  adds  that  Mr.  Speaker  ^ 
speedily  released  *on  a  bail  of  about  400/.;'  and  at  p,  ^01 
vol.  ii.  he  quotes  this  paragraph: — 

^  *  The  trial  of  John  Wilson,  Speaker  of  the  Arkansas  House  of  Re] 

sentatives  during  the  last  legislative  session  of  that  State,  who,  ti 

^  certaiu  occasion,  walked  down  from  his  chair  and  slew  Major  T. 

Anthony  with  a  bowie-knife,  on  the  floor  of  the  Houge,  took  plat 
few  days  ago.  The  verdict  of  the  Jury  was — "  Not  guilty  of  mure 
but  excusable  lu)niicide.  " — Louisville  Journal,^ 

Be  it  observed  it  is  not  the  occurrence  of  such  oatra^es  ipi 
such  results  to  the  perpetrators,  that  Mr.  Buckingfham  is  ct 
; ,  menting  on — they  in  fact  mostly  belong  to  very  rude  parts  of 

fr  country — what  he  complains  of  in  his  text  and  points  to  in 

Index,   is  the  cool,  indifferent,  sometimes  even  jocular,  style 
'  which   the  affairs  are  mentioned  by  his  friends  the   New  Y< 

'  1'  editors.     His  next  reference  leads  us  to  their  own  long-peop 

' ;  and  civilized  region. 

5.  '  Americans — too  much  characterised  btj  an  inordinate  lavi 
gain  and  viania  JW  speculation,  vol.  i.   pp.  160,   171,    172,    11 

•  And  too  oh^n  fraudulent  effacl,  vol.  i.  p.  164.* 

6.  'Americans  —  Deplorable  demoralisaiion  amonn  them,   Yol 
p.  168.' 

jj  We  hope  none  of  our  readers  will  for  one  moment  fancy  tl 
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we  are  disposed  to  give  an  undue  breadth  of  application  either  to 
the  statements  accumulated  under  these  heads  by  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham, or  to  the  deductions  which  he  draws  from  his  various  facts 
and  quotations.  We  are  aware  how  easy  it  would  be  for  an 
American  critic  to  compile  from  the  English  papers  of  1825-6 
a  scries  of  mercantile  insanities  and  frauds  hardly  less  deplorable 
than  that  supplied  to  Mr.  B.  by  the  New  York  press  of  1837 
and  1838.  With  this  explanation,  however — passing  over  the 
long  detail  of  particular  absurdities  and  delinquencies — we  must 
copy  part  of  an  extract  from  the  New  York  Sun  of  Feb.  2,  1838 
— a  print  enjoying,  it  seems,  the  immense  circulation  of  30,000 
copies  daily.*     The  passage  may  be  read  with  profit  in  London. 

*  Enterprise  has  long  been  spoken  of  as  a  characteristic  of  our  nation  ; 
and  in  the  way  of  enterprise  Uncle  Sam  certainly  deserves  the  credit  of 
having  outstripped  his  older  neighbours.  No  undertaking  which  pro- 
mised any  adequate  return  has  in  any  difficulty  short  of  impossibility 
found  cause  sufficient  to  deter  us  Americans.  Even  impossibility  must 
be  demonstrated  beyond  a  question,  by  a  score  or  two  of  abortive  attempts, 
before  it  is  admitted.  "  Try  "  is  the  6rst  word  the  meaning  of  which  is 
thoroughly  mastered.  Boys  are  men  before  they  are  loosed  from  their 
leading-strings.  They  are  educated  in  the  belief  that  every  man  must 
be  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  limited 
class,  who  look  forward  to  the  arrival  at  majority,  or  to  the  decease  of 
parents,  as  the  commencement  of  an  era  in  which  they  will  have  no 
duty  to  do  but  to  eujoy  the  property  bequeathed  them,  fiut  as  a  class* 
it  is  too  small  to  be  considered  in  the  estimate  of  national  character. 
The  great  majority  look  forward  to  manhood  as  the  time  to  act,  and 
anticipate  it  by  juvenile  participation  in  the  events  of  busy  life. 
Boys  argue  upon  polemics,  political  economy,  party  politics,  the 
mysteries  of  trade,  the  destinies  of  nations.  Dreams  of  ambition,  or  of 
wealth,  nerve  the  arm  which  drives  the  hoop — the  foot  which  gives  the 
ball  its  impetus.  Toys  are  stock  in  trade.  Barter  is  fallen  into  by  in- 
stinct, as  a  young  duck  takes  to  the  water. 

'  There  is  scarcely  a  lad  of  any  spirit  who  does  not,  from  the  time 
that  he  can  connect  the  most  simple  ideas,  picture  to  himself  some  rapid 
road  to  wealth — indefinite  and  obscure,  it  is  true.  But  he  reads  the 
history  of  Girard,  and  of  others  who  have  amassed  wealth.  He  sees  the 
termini  of  the  race, — poverty  at  one  end,  affluence  at  the  other, — and 
jumps  the  intermediate  years.  He  fancies  that  the  course  of  amassing 
will  be  as  easy  as  imagination.  He  dreams  of  dashing  into  a  fortime  by 
some  lucky  speculation.  Contentment  with  competence  he  learns  to 
regard  as  a  slothful  vice.  To  become  rich,  and,  of  course,  respected — 
influential,  great,  powerful — is  his  darhng  object.     He  contemns  the 

*  It  appears,  from  a  valuable  article  in  the  last  Number  of  the  *  Transactions  of  the 
London  Statistical  Society,'  that  one  New  York  paper  has  a  daily  average  of  about 
1200 advertisements,  while  *The  Timet*  seldom  exceeds  800 — unless,  indeed,  when 
the  great  Loudon  journal  favours  us  with  a  Supplement,  in  which  case  its  average 
reMkesl400. 
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lM>ae>t  UbnoT  which  wu  con«idcred  the  n»d  to  wealth  befai«  cntsn 

WM  to  nit^  and,  it  be  rcspecu  his  &ther,  he  lespeLa  ha  »  >  i 

hooe«t  oiii   dnidse,  with  old-fashioDed   notknifty    but  mhocether 

baxouA,  and  beiund  the  age.     If  matcmal  fondnemm,  and  jorenik  ; 

nacity  iu  preferrioz  reqaeita,tucoeed,  he  is  lanDchc4*  At  ooe-and-twi 

on  tiie  sea  of  enterprise,  with  ail  his  father's  arailable  capital  embs 

With  him.     If  the  old  geDtleman  is  too  stubborn  to  yield  his  opiaioi 

if  other  drcamstances  make  it  imperative  that  he  should  tor  a  whi 

conteot  with  honest  but  sure  gains,  the  result  of  industry,  he  eab 

the  first  opportunity  to  leave  his  craft  for  speculation — to  throw  a 

in  the  band  away,  and  commence  the  pursuit  of  those  in  the  bush. 

*  One  great  cause  of  our  present  state  is  the  ahnost  uniTersal 

tempt  into  mhich  industry  in  producing  has  fallen.     The  agricul 

Sutes — those  we  mean  which  produce  the  direct  neoesaaries  of  I 

are  not  half  cultir ated.   The  youthful  energies,  which  should  be  de^ 

to  improring  lands  and  the  mode  of  culture,  to  embracing  and  ] 

tisine  the  lessons  of  experience,  to  blending  and  testing  the  discor 

of  agricuharal  theorists  with  practical  cultivation,  are  deToted,  ins 

to  speculating  in  the  scanty  product  which  old  lands  yield  under  pi 

improvement.     Even  the  old  fanners  tlieraselves,  men,  one  wouM  tl 

clear  enough  of  enterprise^  betray  that  national  characteristic,  in 

grasping  fur  territory.     They  measure  the  value  of  farms,  not  by 

productiveneia,  but  by  their  extent.     They  grasp  territory,  till  the  i 

on  its  nominal  value  are,  contrasted  with  its  actual  wealth,  a  se 

burden.     They  pursue  even  a  more  foolish  course  than  the  hoanl* 

inactive  money,  becanse,  while  the  miser's  gold  pays  him  nothin 

costs  him  nothing  for  keeping ;  while  the  farmer's  pride,  in  the  ] 

'^\  tion  of  acre  to  acre,  is  an  expatisive  investment,  even  aside  fron 

purchase-money. 

Mn  our  cities^  a  natural  consequence  of  this  mania  for  specul 
was  the  increase  of  banks,  and  the  distention  of  their  issues.  Ban 
facilities  were  in  everybody's  reach.  Almost  everybody  was  on 
board  of  directors,  or  had  a  father,  brother,  cousin,  friend,  or  acqu 
ancc  there.  Where  that  was  not  the  case,  an  endorser  could  b( 
for  a  premium,  or  the  money  of  banks  could  be  obtained  through  b 
jackuls. 

'  Now  Speculation  in  her  glory  walked.  Joint-stock  companii 
every  possible  description  started  into  existence.  City  lots,  town 
highland  lots,  swamp  lots,  granite  quarries,  India-rubber  compt 
railroads,  canals,  and  every  possible  description  of  investment 
offered,  to  absorb  this  redundancy  of  nominal  currency.  Associa 
to  extract  sunbeiims  from  cucumbers,  d  la  Swifts  and  moonshine 
sunbeams;  Texas  speculations,  cotton  speculations,  and  fancy  s 
gambling,  drove  out  the  legitimate  business  of  the  merchant ;  and 
CO  ixed  the  mechanic,  the  student,  and  the  professional  man,  intc 
vortex — to  be  ruined. 

'  In  the  midst  of  this  glare  of  fictitious  business,  luxury  has 
appealed  to  to  evade  thought  of  the  future,  as  the  gambler  drinks 
while  his  all  is  at  stake.    Luxury  and  extravagance  have  been  the  < 
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of  all  classes,  from  the  richest  down  almost  to  the  very  poorest.  Euro- 
pean nobles  and  princes,  with  sure  incomes  and  immense,  have  been 
taken  for  models ;  and  with  true  American  enterprise  the  models  have 
been  outdone.  Troops  of  servants  have  taken  the  place  of  the  cook,  the 
chambermaid,  and  the  boy  John.  Three  have  been  installed  where  one 
formerly  served.  Higlv-seasoned  dishes  and  expensive  knicknacks 
have  driven  out  the  plain  joint.  Silver  services  have  supplanted  china, 
delft,  and  Britannia  ware.  Expensive  carriages  have  taken  the  place  of 
the  comfortable  old  family  coach ;  and  coaches  and  chaises  have  been 
set  up  by  families  who  are  really  puzzled  to  find  a  use  for  them.  The 
fine  arts,  which  are  capable  of  exerting  a  refining  and  excellent  influence, 
have  only  served  to  minister  to  the  insolvency  of  those  whose  only 
standard  of  value  is  price,  and  whose  rules  of  taste  are  graduated  by 
dollars.  Travelling  in  foreign  countries  has  been  abused.  Once  it  was 
a  great  means  of  improvement.  Now  our  young  men  are  returned 
rogues  and  fops,  with  extravagant  anti- American  notions,  and  a  disposi- 
tion to  hug  and  imitate  all  the  follies  of  European  travellers  in  this 
country.  The  heads  of  American  wives  and  daughters  are  turned,  and 
infant  children  look  forward  to  travel  to  finish  them.  Amusement  has 
been  eagerly  sought  at  any  cost ;  and  the  more  extravagant  its  price  the 
more  genteel.' 

Mr.  Buckingham  is,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  a  strenuous 
apostle  of  free  trade,  and,  above  all,  an  implacable  enemy  of  the 
English  system  of  corn-laws.  Mr.  Buckingham,  however,  quotes, 
without  drawing  any  sort  o£  home-lesson  hoTa  it,  the  following  very 
remarkable  facts  respecting  the  commercial  mania  of  the  Atlantic 
cities,  in  its  effects  on  the  supply  of  food  : — 

*  The  instances  of  death  from  destitution  and  want  are  much  more 
numerous  than  I  had  thought  possible.  This  indigence  in  a  country 
"where  food  can  be  raised  so  cheap,  where  labour  is  in  such  demand,  and 
always  paid  so  well,  would  seem  unaccountable,  but  for  the  fact,  that 
in  the  late  mania  for  speculation  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  instead  of 
following  up  their  agricultural  pursuits,  had  left  off  farming,  to  become 
speculators  in  stocks,  buyers  of  shares  in  railroads  never  begun  and 
canals  never  opened,  as  well  as  purchasers  of  lots  of  land  on  which 
towns  were  intended  to  be  built ;  in  which  extfavagant  schemes  they 
spent  all  their  time  and  money ;  so  that  agriculture,  the  great  basis  of 
the  national  wealth,  and  the  surest  and  stmliest  security  of  individual 
prosperity  in  these  fertile  States,  was  so  neglected  that  the  country  was 
obliged  to  import  grain  for  its  own  consumption,  instead  of  supplying, 
as  it  ought  to  do,  from  its  own  surplus,  the  older  countries  of  Europe. . . . 
It  is  stated  in  the  public  journals  of  this  city,  that  in  the  year  1837  the 
single  port  of  Baltimore  alone  received  800,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
140,000  bushels  of  rye,  from  Europe.' — vol.  i.  p.  160,  161. 

1.  *  Americans — amusing  specimen  of  their  inflated  language^ 
vol.  i.  p.  180.' 

This  is  the  description  of  the  procession  at  New  York  on 

'  Evacuation 
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*  Evacuation    Day' — November   26th — the    anniversary   of 
evacuation  of  the  town  by  the  British  forces  in  1 783.      Two  s 
tences  will  do : — 

*  First  came  a  band  of  youthful  heroes  arrayed  with  cap  and  plu 
and  braided  coats,  and  knapsacks  at  their  hacks,  unshrinkingly  enco 
tering  the  fury  of  the  elements,  without  great-coat  or  cloak,  or  e 
worsted  comforter  to  guard  their  throats  against  the  damp  and  a 

i  then  followed  the  bold  musicians,  pouring  the  martial  strain  from  fife 

I  drum  and  trumpet — giving  old  winter  blast  for  blast ;  then  came 

grim   and  frowning  cannons — two   of  them — each   with    its  tum) 
I  charged  with  the  fiery  dust  that  emulates  the  volleying  thunder ; 

last,  though  far  from  least,  the  sturdy  veterans  of  the  ancient  corps, 
daining  all  the  foppery  of  Mars,  and  breasting  the  pitiless  northern  ^ 
<(.  and  driving  sleet,   in  their  plain  blue  coats.     And  so  they  marc 

1  along,  unmindful  of  the  storm,  while  the  shrill  notes  of  the  trun 

4  struggled  through  the  snow-encumbered  air.* — vol.  i.  p.  180. 

We  find  quoted  by  Mr.  Buckingham,  a  little  farther  on,  th 
paragraj)hs  from  a  Washington  paper  : — 

"  The  War  of  the  Giants. — The  debate  among  the  great  me 
the  Senate  still  continues,  and  continues  to  be  distinguished  by  passi 
of  arms,  of  unexcelled  skill  and  ability.  Yesterday,  Mr.  Calhoun 
Mr.  Webster  encountered,  and  held  a  large  audience  wrapt  in  admi 
attention  to  the  conflict  for  several  hours.'' 

"  Mr.  Boon  commented  with  great  severity  on  Mr.  Halsted's  sp< 
of  yesterday,  and  avowed  his  intention  'to  skin'  that  gentleman, 
said  his  speech  evinced  the  advantage  of  being  high-bom  and  coll 
bred ;  characterised  its  strain  of  language  as  low  and  vulgar,  and  e 
way  unworthy  of  a  representative ;  referred  to  Mr.  Halsted'a  consu 
tion  of  pens  and  paper,  as  being  ten  times  greater  than  his  own ; 
remarked  upon  his  dress  as  being  that  of  a  dandy,  &c.  ;  and  concli 
by  comparing  the  whole  speech  to  butter  churned  without  a  cover,  wl 
splashed  on  all  around,"  &c. — lb.,  vol.  i.  p.  370. 

8.  *  Americans — their  reading  of  a  light  and  Irijiinq  cJiaroi 
vol.  i.  p.  210.' 

9.  *  Americans — their  views  erroneous  and  prejudiced^  vol 
p.  210.' 

The  text  says : — 

*  The  only  reading  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  community  indul^ 
that  of  the  newspapers,  the  reviews,  and  the  novels  of  the  day. . . . ' 
reading  of  graver  and  more  important  works,  in  their  complete  st 
even  when  these  are  attainable,  which  is  but  rarely,  is  thought  too  g 
a  labour  for  any  but  professors  and  heads  of  colleges  to  undertake. 
Thus  the  most  erroneous  ideas  are  engendered  and  propagated  resp 
ing  men  and  things,  which  strengthen  into  prejudices,  and  take  i 
deep  root  as  to  defy  all  logic,  reason,  and  experience.' 

10.  '  Americans— Atii^e  in  general  made  very  iimtted  progress  m 
finearts^  vol.  i.  p.  212.' 

11.    ^  AlfBBiCAN 
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11.*  Americans — are  fond  ofmunCj  though  never  having  produced 
any  one  eminent  in  tV,  vol.  i.  p.  212.' 

12.  *  Americans — have   made  some  progress  in  painting^   vol. 
p.  213.' 

13.  *  Americans — have  made  satne  progress  in  architecture^  vol.  i. 
p.  216.' 

14.  *  Americans — fond  of  a  quaint  and  ludicrous  style^  vol.  i. 
pp.226,  229,451.' 

The  corresponding  text  is  occupied  chiefly  with  the  small  bom- 
bast of  newspaper  editors  about  their  own  importance ;  but  we 
cannot  think  this  an  American  peculiarity.  Two-thirds  of  the 
'  leading  articles '  in  our  own  papers  seem  written  upon  the  sup- 
position that  the  public  feel  a  profound  interest  about  editorial 
squabbles,  explanations,  and  recriminations,  though  beyond  their 
own  circles  no  human  being  cares  one  fig  about  any  such  con- 
cerns. What  is  peculiar  is  the  editorial  indulgence  in  a  species 
of  fun  and  drollery,  not  tolerated  on  this  side  the  water,  except 
in  the  society  of  provincial  clubs,  and  now  and  then,  perhaps,  in 
a  local  unstamped  l>roadside.  The  fine  arts,  too,  are  enlisted  in 
this  mummery.  One  American  newspaper  always  repeats  above 
each  marriage  announcement  a  wooden  cut  of  'a  large  trap 
sprung,'  with  this  motto,  '  The  trap  doun — another  fool  caught,^ 
There  is  plenty  more  of  the  same  stuff.  Elsewhere  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham gives  an  account  of  several  bodies  of  negroes  being  found 
packed  in  barrels  on  board  a  small  vessel  about  to  start  from  New 
York  for  some  town  where  there  is  a  medical  school.  Not  the 
least  inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  deaths  of  the  blacks  ;  and  the 
editor  headed  his  paragraph  with  '  More  Pork  for  the 
South.' 

15.  '  Americans — Have  a  nasal  tone^  vol.  i.  p.  238.' 

16.  *  America ns —  Uncle  Sam^  familiar  national  namCy  corresponding 
to  John  Bull  in  England,  vol.  i.  p.  171.' 

17.  *  Americans — Extremely  jealous  of  foreigners^  and  especially 
the  English,  vol.  i.  p.  283-285.'  ' 

18.  '  Americans — Far  advanced  in  the  skill  and  arts  subsidiary  to 
wary  vol.  i.  p.  367.' 

He  instances  some  liberalities  to  an  officer,  Mr.  Bell,  who  had 
invented  some  improvement  in  artillery; — but  our  author  is  too 
candid  not  to  add  : 

*  How  liberally  the  arts  of  destruction  are  rewarded,  compared  with  the 
arts  of  preservation,  one  need  not  visit  America  to  learn.  All  Europe 
furnishes  many  striking  examples  of  the  same  kind  ;  but  while  such  is 
the  perverted  taste  and  judgment  of  mankind,  that  the  warrior,  whose 
life  is  devoted  to  the  slaughter  of  his  fellow-men,  shall  be  crowned  with 
honours  and  rewards — while  the  schoolmaster  who  instructs  them  shall 

pine 
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pine  in  neglect  and  obscurity — ^who  can  wonder  that  it  is  deemed 

honourable  to  save  than  to  destroy? ' — vol.  i.  p.  368. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  title  of   Duke  of  Buckingham    is  ] 
engaged. 

19.    *  Americans — their  profound   veneration  for  the   memori 
Washingtoji,  vol.  i.  p.  378.' 

It  would  be  idle  enough  to  multiply  illustratioDS  of  this 
doubted  truth.  One  fact,  however,  we  must  record  her 
namely,  that  the  remains  of  General  Washington,  who  died  i 
forty  years  before,  were  at  last,  during  Mr.  Buckingham's  sta 
America  (December,  1838),  transferred  from  the  wooden 
alluded  to  more  than  once  by  Sir  A.  Foster,  and  the  event  is  1 
described  in  the  Gazette : — 


*  General  Washington. — ^The  remains  of  thia  iUustriouB  inan, 
father  and  saviour  of  his  country,  were  recently  placed  in  the  Barcophi 
made  by  Mr.  Struthers  of  this  city,  from  whom  we  learn  that  wheo 
vault  and  coffin  were  opened,  *'  where  they  had  lain  him,"  the  sai 
form  of  Washington  was  discovered  in  a  wonderful  state  of  preserval 
The  high  pale  brow  wore  a  calm  and  serene  expression,  and  the 
pressed  still  together,  had  a  grave  and  solemn  smile,  such  as  1 
doubtless  wore  when  the  first  President  gave  up  his  blameless  mortal 
for  an  immortal  existence, — 

*'  When  his  soft  breath,  with  pain. 
Was  yielded  to  the  elements  again." 

'  The  impressive  aspect  of  the  great  departed  overpowered  the  i 
whose  lot  it  was  to  transfer  the  hallowed  dust  to  its  last  tenement, 
he  was  unable  to  conceal  his  emotions.  He  placed  his  hand  upon 
ample  forehead,  once  highest  in  the  ranks  of  battle,  or  throbbing ' 
the  cares  of  an  infant  empire,  and  he  lamented,  we  doubt  not,  thai 
voice  of  fame  could  not  provoke  that  silent  clay  to  life  again,  or  pou 
tones  of  revival  into  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death.  The  last  acts  of  p 
otic  sepulture  were  thus  consummated ;  and  the  figure,  which  we 
scarcely  dissociate  from  an  apotheosis,  consigned  to  its  low  dim  i 
sion,  to  be  seen  no  more  until  mortal  shall  put  on  immortahty  and 
bright  garments  of  endless  incorruption.' — vol.  i.  p.  380. 

This    Gazette- writer  is   evidently  above   his   business.      I 
Buckingham  goes  on  to  say — 

*  Next  to  General  Washington,  Lafayette  ranks  higher  than  any  c 
public  man  in  the  general  estimation  of  Americans.  About  Jeffe 
and  Madison,  Monroe  and  Adams,  there  are  still  differences  of  opii 
and  still  greater  differences  respecting  General  Jackson  and  Mr. 
Buren.  But  Lafayette,  Uke  Washington,  seems  to  unite  all  sofiif 
and  accordingly  the  portrait  of  this  venerable  Friend  of  Liberty  it  g 
rally  to  be  found  accompanying  that  of  his  hardly  mere  iUuttriout  i 
"/  panion  in  arms  and  partner  in  glory  J* — ^vol.  i.  p.  380,  381. 

20.  *  Amebicav 
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20.  *  Americans — superior  to  cUt  other  people  in  disinterested  bene- 
volence, vol.  i.  p.  199 — vol.  ii.  p.  81.' 

At  the  page  first  indicated  we  find  a  long  list  of  the  sums  sub- 
scribed at  New  York  in  1 837  for  '  the  printing  and  distributing 
of  missionary  tracts' — the  amount  being  35,000  dollars.  No  one 
can  dispute  the  benevolence  thus  shown ;  and  its  disinterested- 
ness is  meant,  we  presume,  to  be  made  peculiarly  striking  by  the 
order  in  which  the  various  sums  are  printed.  We  have  for 
'  Tracts  in  China,  4000  dollars  '  —  *  Tracts  in  Singapore  and 
Indian  Archipelago,  3000  dollars '  —  Siam,  2000  —  Birvnah, 
4000 — Ceylon,  2000— the  Sham,  SOO— Smyrna,  1000— Greece, 
QOOO-'-Constantino])le,  1000 — Russia,  3000  dollars,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
— and  at  the  close  of  the  catalogue  this  item : — 

*  For  North  American  Indians — 200  dollars.^ 

21.  *  Americans — instances  of  coarseness  and  violence  in  their 
manners,  vol.  ii.  pp.  198,  209.' 

The  former  reference  guides  ns  to  a  variety  of  scenes— -one  in  the 
Supreme  Legislature  at  Washington,  sitting  of  1st  June,  1838 — 
to  wit — 

*  INDIAN  hostility  APPROPRIATION  BILL. 

*  Mr.  Tumey  resumed  the  floor,  and  finished  his  speech  in  support  of 
the  bill. 

*  Mr.  Bell  rose,  and,  having  complained  of  the  attack  of  his  colleague 
as  unprovoked  and  unexpected,  disclaimed  any  particular  ill-will  to  him, 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  acting  only  as  a  conduit  for  the  concocted  and 
long-cherished  malice  of  others,  who  had  never  thought  proper  to  meet 
him  personally.  His  colleague  was  acting  as  an  instrument — as  a  tool, 
as  the  tool  of  fools. 

*  Here  Mr.  Tumey  (who  sat  immediately  before  Mr.  Bell)  rose,  and, 
looking  him  in  the  face,  said  ''  It  is  false,  it  is  false ! " 

*  Mr.  Bell  thereupon  struck  at  Mr,  Tumey  in  the  face^  and  blows 
fcerefor  a  short  time  exchanged  between  them. 

*  Mr.  Tumey  repeated  his  assertion  that  it  was  false,  and  the  attack 
was  renewed. 

*  Great  confusion  ensued.  Members  rushed  from  their  seats,  and 
cries  were  heard  for  the  "  Speaker,"  and  the  "  Sergeant-at-arms !" 

*  Mr.  Duncan  said  that  such  things  must  be  the  consequence  of  the 
abuse  which  was  going  on.  One  or  two  other  members,  while  crowding 
to  the  spot,  had  some  rather  sharp  verbal  encounters 

*  Mr.  Bouldin  moved  that  the  House  adjourn.  The  motion  was  nega- 
tived without  a  count. 

*  Mr.  Pennybacker  said  that  it  was  a  farce  that  the  House  should 
have  rules  and  refuse  to  enforce  them.  He  then  moved  the  following 
resolution : — 

*  The  Hon.  H.  L.  Tumey  and  the  Hon.  John  Bell  having  violated 
the  privileges  of  this  House  by  assaulting  each  other  in  the  House  whilst 
sitting,  it  is  therefore 

*  "  Resolved, 
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'  '*  Bcfolved,  ihat  the  Bftul  H.  L.  Tumej 
to  Ihe  Hm*e  for  viuUiiog  its  privilege*,  an 

'Mr.  Bell  then  io«  tnd  E«id  he  had  be 
acknowledge  thai  he  had  violaled  the  order 
appealed  to  the  older  membera  of  the  Houa 
his  habit  to  use  unparliainenUry  lan^a^  ii 
CKIremelT  that  he  had  violated  the  deconi 
dicniiy  of  the  Houk, 

'  Mr.  Tumev  followed,  but  in  a  tone  m  1 
•aid  could  be  heard.  He  waa  undentood  tc 
lo  imuU  (he  Houk  or  to  violate  ita  rules. 

'  The  resolution  wa«  then  laid  on  the  tab 
inio  committee  of  the  whole.' — vol.  ii.  p.  1! 

Tbe  other  paige  treats  us  lo  this  inte 
SI.  Low!,  May  1, 1838.— The  foUowir 
of  a  ne^o,  named  Tom,  cook  on  board  tli 
passage  up  frnm  New  Orleans  to  thia  place 
have  been  able  (o  gather  them.  On  Fridi 
deaf  aud  dumb  German  pirl  was  found  i 
The  dimr  was  locked,  and  at  first  Tom 
girl's  father  came,  Tom  unlocked  the  di 
■ecrcteJ  in  the  room  behind  a  barrel.  Toi 
viulence  to  the  girl,  hut  how  she  came  ther 
The  captHiu  was  nut  informed  of  thia  d 
morning  gome  four  or  five  of  the  deck*pai 
about  it ;  (his  was  near  breakfast  lime.  N 
informed  (hem  that  the  negro  should  be  s 
St.  Louis,  when  the  matter  should  be  exar 
be  puniahed  by  law.  Here  the  matter  seei 
breakfast  returned  on  deck,  passed  the  coo 
his  own  room.  Immediatelv  after  he  lei 
deck-pasBcnjjers  rushed  upon  the  negro, 
back,  and  airricd  him  fiintBrd  to  the  l>oi 
out,  "  Throw  him  overboard,'*  and  waa  re 
of  the  deck — and  in  an  instant  he  was  \ 
captain  hearing  the  noise  rushed  out  in  ti 
The  engine  was  stopped  immediately.  Tli 
of  Liberty.  Several  men  ou  shore  seeing 
{lushed  from  shore  in  a  ya«l,  and  arrived  i 
the  negro  as  he  sunk  for  the  last  time.  ' 
and  liirowing  him  overboard  scarcely  occu 
precipitate  that  the  utficers  were  unable 
bim.'— vol.  ii.  pp.  202,  203. 

This  mvrder,  tho  reader  will  observe 
•  cnarseness  and  violence  of  manners.* 

22.  '  Americans — jirimc  to  kavefaiOi 

This  is  a  stingy  reference. 
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23.  *  Americans — sciolists  in  gastronomy^  vol.  ii.  p.  254.' 

We  did  not  expect  to  find  such  an  article  as  this  in  our  philo- 
sopher's budget.  He  quotes  a  solemn  diatribe  from  a  newly 
published  work  of  Mr.  J.  Fenimore  Cooper,  the  novelist,  who, 
among  other  things,  says  : — 

'  The  Americans  are  the  grossest  feeders  of  any  civilised  nation  known.* 
And  he  adds  in  his  own  person  : — 

*  I  feel  persuaded  that  one  of  the  most  valuable  reforms  that  could  be 
effected  in  America  would  be  a  reform  in  the  culinary  and  dietetic 
system  of  the  country.' — vol.  i.  p.  254. 

24.  *  Americans — their  great  dislike  of  domestic  service^  vol.  ii.  p.  231.* 
See  Trollope. 

25.  *  Americans — their  excessive  national  vanity y  vol.  ii.  p.  332.' 
This  again  strikes  us   as  a  penurious  article.     He  gives  us, 

however,  at  the  page  in  question,  Mr,  Nicholas  Biddle's  speech 
to  the  '  Alnmini '  of  the  college  at  Princetown  in  New  Jersey, 
wherein  the  Bank- President  says : — 

*  Startled  at  first  by  language  which  when  addressed  to  other  sovereigns 
we  are  accustomed  to  ridicule  for  its  abject  sycophancy,  constant  repe- 
tition makes  it  less  incredible.  By  degrees,  although  we  may  not  be- 
lieve all  the  praise,  we  cannot  doubt  the  praiser,  till  at  last  we  become 
so  spoiled  by  adulation  that  truth  is  unwelcome.  If  it  comes  from  a 
stranger,  it  must  be  prejudice — if  from  a  native,  scarce  less  than 
treason  ;  and  when  some  unhappy  traveller  ventures  to  smile  at  follies 
which  we  will  not  see,  or  dare  not  acknowledge,  instead  of  disregarding 
it,  or  being  amused  by  it,  or  profiting  by  it,  we.resent  it  as  an  indignity 
to  our  sovereign  perfections.  This  childish  sensitiveness  would  soon  be 
only  ludicrous  if  it  did  not  expose  us  to  the  seduction  of  those  who 
flatter  us  only  till  they  are  able  to  betray  us—a^  men  praise  xchat 
they  mean  to  sell — treating  us  like  pagan  idols,  caressed  till  we  have 
granted  away  our  power — and  then  scourged  for  our  impotence.* 

26.  *  Americans — sedulously  inculcate  lessons  of  freedom  on  the 
youngy  vol.  ii.  p.  350.' 

27.  •  Americans — tlieir  bitter  mutual  recrimination s,  vol.  ii.  p.  449.' 

*  If  a  collection  could  be  made  of  all  that  the  American  speakers  and 
writers  say  of  all  parts  and  sections  of  their  own  country  in  turn,  it 
might  be  pronounced,  upon  their  own  respective  authorities,  to  be  worse 
than  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  the  very  height  of  their  wickedness. 
While  this  warfare  against  each  other  stiH  goes  on,  however,  let  but  an 
English  traveller  venture  to  express  an  opinion  of  the  inferiority  of  the 
American  people  to  his  own  countrymen,  in  any  the  most  trifling  par- 
ticular, whether  in  beauty  or  healthiness  of  appearance,  dress,  manners, 
accomphshments,  taste,  or  any  other  quality,  and  every  one  will  be  up 
in  arms  against  him.' 

28.  *  Americans — progressive  deterioration  of  manners  among  them, 
vol.  ii.  p.  440.' 

VOL.  LXVIIl.    NO.   CXXXVI.  X  29.    *  AMERICANS  — 
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29.  'Americans — forwardness  of  young  people  am^yng  |i^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  441.' 

^  The  inferiority  of  the  young  to  the  old  among  the  men  in  higb 
is  as  great  in  their  conversation  as  in  their  manners.  £ven  Mr.CiM 
a  wiiter  of  their  own  nation,  has  remarked  upon  this  degenenc 
decline,  and  all  I  have  seen  fully  jnstities  his  remarks.      He  says, 

*  '*  There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  genera],  America  has  retrc^aded  inn 
ners  within  the  last  thirty  years.  Boys,  and  even  men,  wear  their 
in  the  houses  of  all  classes,  and  1x:foTe  persons  of  all  ages  andconditi 
This  is  not  independence,  but  vulgarity;  for  nothing  sooner  distinguii 
a  gentleman  from  a  blackguard  than  the  habitual  attention  of  the  for 
to  the  minor  civilities  established  by  custom.  It  has  been  trul?  i 
that  the  man  who  is  well  dressed  respects  himself  more,  and  beh 
himself  better,  than  the  man  that  is  ill  dressed ;  but  it  is  still  raorei 
that  the  man  wl^o  commences  with  a  strict  observance  of  the  oommi 
civilities,  will  be  the  most  apt  to  admit  of  the  influence  of  refioeineD 
his  whole  character.  The  defects  in  American  deportment  are,  noti 
standing,  numerous  and  palpable.  Among  the  first  may  be  ranked 
subordination  in  children,  and  a  general  want  of  respect  for  age. 
former  vice  may  be  ascribed  to  the  business- habits  of  the  country,  w1 
leave  so  little  time  for  parental  instruction,  and  perhaps  in  some  dci 
to  the  arts  of  political  agents,  who,  with  their  own  advantage  in  v 
among  the  other  expedients  of  their  cunning,  have  resorted  to  the  art 
of  separating  children  from  their  natural  advisers,  by  calling  meetinj 
the  young,  to  decide  on  the  fortunes  and  policy  of  the  country.  E 
advertisement  calling  assemblies  of  the  young  to  deliberate  on  nati 
concerns,  ought  to  be  deemed  an  insult  to  the  good  sense,  the  mod( 
and  the  filial  piety  of  the  class  to  which  it  is  addressed.'*  * 

To  this  quotation  from  Mr.  Cooper  his  English  admirer  adds 

*  The  young,  indeed,  of  both  sexes  carry  on  matters  just  as  they  pl< 
the  young  women  reigning  supreme  in  parties  of  pleasure,  as  the  vc 
men  do  in  deciding  on  political  affairs;  so  that  the  old  seem  either  t 
laid  on  the  shelf  altogether,  or  only  brought  upon  the  stage  to  look 
bestow  their  approbation,  and  pay  the  expense.' 

30.  *  Amkric\ns — singular  haste^  coarseness,  and  discomfort  \ 
wh'ch  they  dhpa^ch  their  meals,  vol.  ii.  p.  442,' 

See  also  Hall,  Hamilton,  Trollope,  and  Co. 

SI.  'Americans — characterised  by  feverish  bttsfle^  vol.  ii.  p.  4 
vol.  iii.  pp.  340,341.' 

*  We  are  born  in  a  hurry  (says  an  American  writer) ;  we  are  edua 
at  speed.  We  make  a  fortune  with  the  wave  of  a  wand,  and  lose  i 
like  manner — to  re-make  and  re-lose  it  in  the  twinkling  of  an  < 
Our  body  is  a  locomotive,  travelling  at  the  rate  of  ten  leagues  an  ha 
our  spirit  is  a  high-pressure  engine ;  our  life  resembles  a  shooting  si 
and  death  surprises  us  like  an  electric  shock.' — vol.  ii.  p.  444. 

32.  *  Amkricans — thfir  fondness  for  dramatic  effect  and  pagean 
in  public  ceremonies,  vol.  iii.  p.  74.' 
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Here  is  the  account  of  the  procession,  dinner,  speechification, 
&c.,  at  the  opening  of  a  new  railway.  Mr.  Buckingham  benignly 
adds  that  there  is  still  much  of  the  same  folly  in  the  Old  World 
-—instancing  particularly  the  *  Pageantry  of  a  Coronation ;' — 
■which  touch  might  not,  perhaps,  have  been  ventured  upon  had 
Mr.  Buckingham,  when  the  sheet  went  to  press,  thought  of  in- 
scribing his  book  (which  he  docs  in  fulsome  enough  style)  '  To 
His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert.' 

33.  *  Americans  —  decay  of  military  spirit  among  iheniy  vol.  iii. 
p.  160.' 

The  author  in  his  text  refers  to  the  '  testimony  of  most  persons ;' 
but  the  only  specific  fact  he  gives  is,  that  most  persons  who  can 
afford  it  prefer  paying  a  fine  to  attending  the  quarterly  muster  of 
the  militia. 

34.  *  Americans — instances  of  grossness  in  their  manners^  vol.  iii. 
p.  339.' 

He  quotes  a  paragraph  from  the  *  Boston  Evening  Gazette ' 
of  Oct.  27,  1839,  beginning:  'We  shall  really  be  compelled  to 
invite  Madame  Trollope  to  pay  the  country  another  visit ;'  then 
come  '  hats  in  the  dress  circle  at  the  theatre,'  '  wrap-rascals  in  a 
ball-room,*  *  chewing  tobacco  in  the  house  (Qy.  playhouse?)' 
&c.  &c. 

35.  '  Americans — much  addicted  to  verbosity^  vol.  iii.  p.  223.' 
Here  he  gives  a  very  good  extract  from  Nicholas  Biddle,  Esq. 

— the  same  Princetown  Address. 

'  A  crude  abundance  is  the  disease  of  our  American  style.  On  the 
commonest  topic  of  business,  a  speech  swells  into  a  declamation — an 
official  statement  grows  to  a  dissertation.  A  discourse  about  anything 
must  contain  everything.  We  will  take  nothing  for  granted.  We  must 
commence  at  the  very  commencement.  An  ejectment  for  ten  acres  re- 
produces the  whole  discovery  of  America — a  discussion  about  a  tariff  or 
a  turnpike  summons  from  their  remotest  caves  the  adverse  blasts  of 
windy  rhetoric — and  on  those  great  Serbonian  bogs,  known  in  political 
geography  as  constitutional  questions,  our  ambitious  fluency  often  begins 
with  the  general  deluge,  and  ends  with  its  own.  It  is  thus  that  even  the 
good  sense  and  reason  of  some  become  wearisome,  while  the  undisci- 
plined fancy  of  others  wanders  into  all  the  extravagancies  and  the  gaudy 
phraseology  which  distinguish  our  western  Orientalism.  The  result  is, 
that  our  puhlic  affairs  are  in  danger  of  becoming  wholly  unintelligible- 
concealed  rather  than  explained,  as  they  often  are,  in  long  harangues 
which  few  who  can  escape  will  hear,  and  in  massive  documeuts  which 
all  who  see  will  shun,  lor  this  idle  waste  of  words— at  once  a  political 
evil  and  a  social  wrong — the  only  remedy  is  study.  The  last  degree  of 
refinement  is  simplicity ;  the  highest  eloquence  is  the  plainest ;  the  most 
iffectivife  style  is  the  pure,  severe,  and  vigorous  manner,  of  which  the 
great  masters  are  the  best  teachers.* 
"••  X  2  36.  'Americ.vns— 
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36.  *  Americans — surpass  all  people  in  tupporiing  humane  am 
charitable  institutions^  vol.  iii.  p.  354.' 

Mr.  Buckingham  is  of  opinion  that  the  abundance  of  such  in 
stitutions  in  America  '  speaks  volumes  in  favour  of  the  Voluntar 
System.'  If  so,  the  at  least  equal  munificence  of  Rome — the  Ronr 
of  the  Popes — the  Rome  of  1841 — (to  say  nothing  of  other  cases 
must  be  attended  to  per  contra.  All  this  has  nothing  to  do  Hitl 
systems  of  ecclesiastical  management  and  discipline^  any  mon 
than  with  forms  of  civil  government. 

37.  *  Americans — according  to  Mr.  Orville  Ceicey^  much  addidet 
to  over-reaching y  vol.  iii.  pp.  423,  424.' 

Mr.  O.  Dewey  is,  it  seems,  a  writer  of  '  deservedly  high  repu 
tation,'  author  of  '  Moral  Views  of  Commerce,  Society,  and  Poli- 
tics in  America.' 

38.  '  Americans— /tw/icfe*oi/f  in  their  notions  of  exclvsiveness  anc 
sensitiveness  as  to  rank^  vol.  iii.  pp.  426,  427,  429,  430.' 

These  pages  all  belong  to  the  chapters  on  Boston  ;  and  thoagl 
the  author  quotes  abundance  of  native  eloquence  on  the  absurdit] 
of  *  the  wife  and  daughters  of  the  man  that  sells  by  the  bale,  re 
fusing  to  associate  with  the  wife  and  daughters  of  the  man  wb< 
sells  by  the  yard/  &c.  &c.,  we  beg  to  assure  the  ex-roembei 
for  Sheffield  that  he  need  not  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  for  th< 
discovery  of  such  *  absurdities.' 

39.  'Americans — a  larger  proportion  of  both  sexes  among  tkn 
have  more  delicate  health  than  among  European  ncUions,  vol.  iii 
p.  432.' 

If  so,  we  are  sorry  for  it.  Of  course  tca-totalism  is  the  panacea 
See  ^  America  Descriptive,^  &c,,  passim. 

This  is  the  last  item  in  the  Index ;  and  we  think  no  one  cai 
doubt — certainly  no  one  who  has  studied  the  book  can  possibl 
do  so — that  by  exhausting,  as  we  have  done,  this  emphatic  cati 
logue,  we  have  placed  before  our  own  congregation  the  cream  o 
Mr.  Buckingham's  'America- Descriptive.'  The  'America-Sta 
tistic'  and  the  '  America- Historic'  we  must  leave  for  the  presen 
untouched — being  anxious  to  save  a  few  pages  for  Mr.  Combe. 

With  the  most  decided  faith  in  the  abstract  merit  of  \h 
American  institutions — and  being  evidently  a  cold,  pblegmati 
person^  not  only  not  pretending  to  anything  like  delicacy  of  taste 
but  throughout  sneering  at  all  such  pretensions — it  seems  to  m 
nevertheless,  that  his  report  confirms,  as  to  almost  every  point  o 
mere  detail,  the  accounts  of  various  preceding  travellers  of  dif 
ferent  tastes  and  entertaining  opposite  opinions.  We  could,  a 
all  events,  produce  parallel  passages  from  Mr.  Combe  for  everj 
article  in  our  catalogue  of  observations  from  Mr.  Buckingham, 

and 
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and  probably  the  contrast  of  the  two  lecturers'  styles  might 
have  made  a  little  of  such  an  exhibition  somewhat  entertaining. 
Only  a  little,  however — for  Mr.  Combe  is  not  a  better  Radical 
than  Mr.  Buckingham^  and  he  is,  perhaps,  still  more  dull. 

The  novelty  and  amusement  consist  in  this  being  the  record  of  a 
'  phrenological  tour  '  in  the  States.  The  incidents  on  which  alone 
he  dilates  con  amore  are  those  indicative  of  his  own  success  in  the 
applicati(m  of  his  master-science.  The  only  delineations  of  men 
of  mark  which  have  any  particular  force  are  done  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  cranioscope.  Indeed  the  Preface  sufficiently  pre- 
pares us  for  all  this.  It  contains  a  short  abstract  of  the  Science 
for  the  use  of  the  uninitiated,  illustrated  with  two  cuts  of  model 
organisations — the  low  type  being  the  skull  profile  of  Hare,  the 
partner  of  Burke  in  the  Cowgate  murders — the  happy  extreme, 
that  of  *  the  Rev.  Mr.  Martin,  a  highly  amiable  and  respectable 
dissenting  minister ' — of  what  particular  persuasion  the  author 
does  not  state. 

On  the  4th  of  February,  1839,  he  is  at  Philadelphia,  and  his 
journal  says — 

'  Dr.  Fairish,  jun.,  called  and  introduced  a  man  of  slender  stature^ 
bilious  and  nervous  temperament,  retreating  forehead,  and  promi- 
nent eyes,  a  policeman,  about  thirty-eight  or  forty  years  of  age,  who, 
after  sleeping  in  a  very  cold  bed  in  December  last  at  Harrisburg 
(whither  he  had  been  conveyed  as  a  soldier  to  suppress  the  riot), 
had  felt  some  uneasy  sensation  in  his  head,  and  then  discovered  that 
he  had  lost  the  use  of  words.  Although  he  understood  language^ 
and  could  articulate,  he  could  not  find  words  with  which  to  express 
his  own  ideas.  He  saw  distance  erroneously :  a  house  distant  one 
street  appeared  distant  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half;  he  lost  the  per- 
ception of  numbers  also,  and  could  not  reckon.  He  felt  no  pain  in  any 
particular  part  of  the  head.  He  gradually  recovered  the  use  of  the  lost 
faculties;  but  even  now  he  cannot  use  numbers  readily.  He  calls 
numbers  "  times."  In  endeavouring  to  name  dates,  he  says  it  was  "  last 
time,"  or  "  a  time  before  that."  The  lower  part  of  the  anterior  lobe  is 
narrow,  and  projects  considerably.  If  one  may  hazard  a  conjecture,  I 
should  say  that  the  intense  cold  had  produced  congestion  of  some  of  the 
intellectual  organs;  those  most  affected  being  the  organs  Language, 
Size,  and  Number;  the  other  intellectual  faculties  were  unimpaired. 
The  cause  of  these  affections  is  obscure;  but  the  fact  of  only  three 
faculties,  and  these  so  distinctly  marked,  being  involved  in  this  case, 
not  only  confirms  the  general  principle  of  a  division  of  the  brain,  but 
affords  grounds  for  presuming  that  the  phrenological  divisions  are  real.* 
— Combey  vol.  ii.  pp.  50,  51. 

We  think  Mr.  Combe  'affords  grounds  for  presuming'  that  this 
case  required  more  sifting.  First  of  all,  we  should  have  liked  to 
be  told  in  how  far  the  policeman  was  remarkable,  before  going  to 
Harrisburg,  for  command  of  language.    Secondly,  we  shoald  have 

wished 
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VfisheA  to  be  told  how,  when  a  policeman  can  no  longer  command 
intelligible  language,  doctors  conversing  with  him  can  ascertain 
the  exact  number  of  his  mental  faculties  that  arc  in  a  disturbed 
condition.  Thirdly,  if  allowe<l  the  honour  of  cross-examining 
the  j)oliceman  liimself,  we  should  have  taken  the  liberty  of  in- 
quiring whether,  during  the  roiv  at  the  seat  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture, no  blows  had  been  sustained  in  the  region  of  the  retreating 
forehead,  and  also  what  jwtations  were  Indulged  in  after  'the 
suppression  of  the  riot/  As  the  report  stands,  we  should  like  to 
have  it  explained  why,  if  the  injury  inflicted  by  the  Cf>ld  bed 
affected  only  one  particular  department  of  the  j>oliceman's  cerebral 
organization,  he  felt  '  an  uneasy  sensation  in  his  head,'  but  *no 
pain  in  any  particular  part  of  the  head/  Apd  we  should  alw 
wish  to  be  told  how  so  much  injury  was  done  to  *  the  lower  part 
of  the  anterior  lobe,'  while  regions  that  would  naturally  come  into 
closer  contact  with  the  cold  bed  had  escaped.  Mr.  Combe  will 
probably  answer  that  the  patient,  especially  if  groggy,  might  have 
lain  with  his  face  to  the  pillow  ;  but  a  *  bilious  and  nervous*  police- 
man had,  there  seems  reason  to  conjecture,  opjwsed  liis  'anterior 
lobe'  and  'projecting  eyes'  to  the  bludgeons  and  brickbats  of  the 
locofocos. 

At  Philadelphia  Mr.  Combe  had  large  audiences.  Baltimons 
to  which  he  thought  of  proceeding,  appears  to  be  more  backward. 
His  journal  of  the  same  date  has  this  entry : — 

•  Phrenology  in  Baltimore. — ^After  repeated  ad verti semen ts  in  the 
Baltimore  newspapers,  requesting  those  citizens  who  desired  that  1 
shouhl  lecture  there,  to  enter  their  names  at  a  book-store,  twenty-sii. 
individuals  have  appeared,  and  this  success  has  been  reported  to  me. 
As  the  number  which  I  require  is  1 50,  I  have  declined  to  lecture  m 
that  city.' — Jb.y  vol.  ii.  p.  50. 

Nevertheless  the  traveller  is  found  by-and-by  at  Baltimore; 
and  though  the  general  indifference  remained,  he  was  there  wel- 
comed by  a  small  circle  of  admiring  adepts,  including  *  several 
eminent  medical  men,'  and  among  these  Dr.  Stewart,  to  whom 
Mr.  Combe  expresses  his  sense  of  obligation  for  the  foUowiap 
extraordinary  fact : — 

*  He  mentioned  to  me  that  some  years  ago  he  had  removed  a  tumonr 
from  the  head  of  a  man,  a  manager  of  slaves  on  a  plantation,  irbO| 
when  in  health,  was  remarkable  for  steadiness,  firmness,  and  decision 
of  character.  The  tumour  was  situated  externally  over  the  Organs  of 
Firmness,  and  after  it  was  formed  he  lost  these  cnaracteristics  of  iiuit^* 
and  became  undecided,  and  finally  imbecile.  He  linjgered  foi'  some 
weeks  after  the  operation,  and  died.  A  post-mfriem  exaiiiiiiait*on  of  tfie 
head  showed  that  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  below  the  tdmoiii*,  uA 
constituting  the  two  Organs  of  Firmness,  were  disorganised  ty  suwpimf 
tiQB.     Dr.  Stewart  received  the  report  of  the  state  of  the'ttaiti  m>m  t 
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country  surgeon  who  knew  nothing  about  phrenology,  and  the  account 
of  the  change  of  character  from  the  gentleman  who  had  employed  his 
late  patient.  Neither  of  these  knew  the  relation  of  the  fact  which  he 
communicated  to  the  fact  communicated  by  the  other.' — 76.,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  82,  83. 

Now  we^  though  not  perhaps  '  eminent  medical  men,'  have  read 
of,  and  even  observ'ed  sundry  cases  of  tumour  on  the  head — we 
mean  visible  and  tangible  external  tumours — and  as  far  as  our 
experience  and  memory  serve  us,  whenever  such  a  malady  ex- 
tends to  '  suppuration  in  the  brain,*  it  signifies  little,  as  to  the 
effects  on  the  patient,  through  what  particular  bit  of  the  skull 
tbe  tumour  has  struck  root.  Whether  the  mischief  has  its  seat 
in  the  anterior  or  the  posterior  lobe,  and  whether  the  sufferer 
was  or  was  not  distino:uished  in  health  for  '  steadiness  and  de- 
cision  of  character,'  the  result  is  the  same.  There  ensues  either 
intolerable  agony  and  phrenzi/y  or  ramolissement  de  cerveau,  and 
consequent  imbecility,  that  is,  idiot cy.  The  symptoms  are  often 
alternated ;  but  whichever  prevails,  there  is  equal  destruction  to 

*  Firmness.'  Death  is  at  hand.  According  to  Mr.  Combe  and 
Dr.  Stewart,  Caesar's  disease  of  course  confined  its  influence  to 

*  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  constituting  the  two  Organs  of 
Firmness,'  when  he  called  for  *  a  little  drink,  like  a  sick  girl.' 
We,  on  our  part,  should  not  have  been  astonished  if  he  had  be- 
baved  himself  in  much  the  same  manner  after  sustainiiig  the  blow 
of  a  Nervian  hammer  on  the  Ideality  or  Causality  bump  of  his 
laurelled  heaJ-piece — or  on  his  hucklebone. 

We  must  now  treat  our  readers  to  a  small  specimen  of  Mr. 
Combe's  own  delineations  :  — 

*  Feb.  20,  ther.  29".  The  Capitol  and  Congress. — This  moniing  we 
proceeded  to  the  Capitol.  In  approaching  it  I  could  not  help  feeling 
ashamed  of  the  barbarism  of  my  countrymen,  who,  in  the  war  of  1814, 
consigned  it  to  the  flames.  The  external  walls  have  been  ])ainted  white, 
to  obliterate  the  smoky  traces  of  that  unworthy  deed.  The  grand  ves- 
tibule is  under  the  dome,  and  has  no  opening  upwards  to  allow  of  the 
escape  of  air.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  effluvia  of  human  bodies 
and  of  tobacco  juice  greet  the  nostrils  and  afflict  the  lungs  the  moment 
it  is  entered.  We  found  also  that  the  senate -chamber  and  house  of 
representatives  are,  in  this  weather,  hermetically  sealed,  except  at  the 
doors  and  chimneys.  Although  these  may  provide  some  chauge  of  air 
fur  the  members,  who  are  all  accommodated  on  the  floor,  the  unhappy 
visiters  in  the  galleries  receive  all  the  vitiated  air  from  below,  render  it 
worse  by  their  own  breathing,  and  are  nearly  doomed  to  suffocation. 
The  ladies  are  accommodated  with  the  front  seat,  and  occasionally  faint 
from  the  impurity  of  the  atmosphere.  I  sat  three  hours  in  the  gallery 
of  the  senate-chamber  to-day,  and  afterwards  experienced  those  debili- 
tating, irritable,  and  unpleasant  sensations,  which  are  generated  by 
|iQ|>^fectly  decarbonized  blood. 
..,...,  'Mr. 
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*  Mr.  Calhoun  of  South  Carolina  spoke  two  or  three  times,  j 
seemed  to  be  about  sixty,  tall  and  slender,  and  of  a  highly  bilious  a 
nervous  temperament  [like  the  policeman].  The  lower  ridge  of  \ 
forehead  projects  much  [as  in  the  policeman],  indicating  great  powi 
of  Observation  ;  but  the  superior  ridge,  devoted  to  Reflection,  is  mu 

^^  smaller.     Although  the  latter  region  looks  narrow  and  retreating,  ; 

^^  there  is  enough  of  brain  to  give  average  power  to  his  reflecting  faculti 

He  has  verv  large  Sclf-Esteem  and  Firmness.      The  head  indica 
I  much  Self-will  and  Determination  ;  great  powers  of  Perseverance ; 

\  capacity  for  details,  hut  little  profound  judgment. 

t*  .  *  I  saw  also  Mr.  Clay,  but  he  did  not  speak.    He  is  nearly  bald.  1 

7  anterior  lobe  of  his  brain  is  long  and  high,  the  middle  perpendicu 

portion  predominating.     He  seems  to  have  large  Acquisitiveness,  i 

I  considerable  Ideality.     In  him  also  Self- Esteem  and  Firmness  are  lar 

■\  The  coronal  region   rises    moderately   high   above  Cautiousness   a 

*!  Causality,  and  the  head  altogether  is  high  and  long,  rather  than  bro 

[  (t  is  of  ample  size.     His  temperament  is  nervous-sanguine,  with  a  lit 

bilious.     He  is  tall  and  slender,  and  apparently  between    sixty  & 

seventy.    This  combination  indicates  great  natural  vivacity,  readiness 

apprehension,  facility  of  illustration,  with  force  of  character ;  but  th 

y  are  two  defects  in  the  brain  which  will  prevent  such  an  individual  fr 

(^  rising  to  the  first  class  of  minds.     Causality  and  the  moral  Organs 

not  present  the  highest  degree  of  development.     Men  thus  constitui 

i^.  do  not  sufficiently  appreciate  the  influence  of  the  moral  sentiments  a 

.,  natural  power y  nor  do  they  trace  the  causes  with  w^hich  they  deal 

their  flrst  elements,  nor  follow  them  to  their  remote  consequences.    I 
•  Clay's  head,  however,  besi^eaks  a  man  greatly  above  an  average 

point  of  mental  power,  and  also  practical  in  his  tendencies  ;  and  the 
fore  well  adapted  to  the  general  American  mind  of  the  present  day. 

*  Here  also  sits  Daniel  Webster,  looking  like  an  intellectual  gij 
among  the  senators.  His  enormous  anterior  lobe,  and  generally  la 
head,  reinforced  by  large  lungs ^  mark  him  as  a  natural  leader;  but 
reflective  organs  are  too  much  developed  in  proportion  to  his  In 
viduality  to  render  his  eloquence  equally  popular  with  that  of  Hei 
Clay.     Mr.  Webster  needs  a  great  subject,  involving  a  profound  pr 

i  ciple  and^ important  consequences,  before  his  strength  can  be  called  ^r 

Give  him  these,  and  he  will  rise  to  the  highest  eminence  as  a  pleai 
and  a  statesman  ;  but  his  intellect  is  too  profound  and  comprehensive 
be  fully  appreciated  by  the  people.  On  seeing  the  man,  therefore, 
am  not  surprised  at  a  circumstance  which  I  have  remarked,  that  wt 

^  Mr.  Webster  is  regarded  by  a  few  as  the  great  political  character  of  i 

United  States,  Mr.  Clay  has  at  least  a  hundred  devoted  followers  for  es 
one  of  Mr.  Webster's  admirers.     Webster,  however,  like  Burke,  will 

^  quoted  for  the  depth  of  principle  and  wisdom  involved  in  his  speecli 

when  the  more  fascinating  but  less  profound  orations  of  Mr.  Clay  hi 
sunk  into  oblivion.' — /A.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  95-98. 

We  may  be  all  in  the  dark ;  but  it  certainly  seems  to  us  tl 
all  this  conies  simply  to  translating  the  results  of  ordinary  obst 
ration  of  life  and  conduct  out  of  the  common  language  of  ma 
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kind  into  the  pompous  gibberish  of  a  pseudo-science.  The 
Cranioscopist  appends  this  marginal  note  : 

*  Busts  and  portraits  of  all  the  public  men  whose  heads  I  here  de- 
scribe abound  in  the  United  States.  As  they  are  thus  presented  to 
public  inspection,  I  do  not  consider  myself  as  guilty  of  any  indelicacy 
in  introducing  sketches  of  them  into  this  work.' 

The  line  he  thus  indicates  would  leave  a  wide  scope ;  but  Mr. 
Combe's  note  at  least  shows  that  he  feels  how  apt  this  school  of 
description  is  to  run  into  insolent  personalities.  He  is  himself 
above  wishing  to  indulge  in  anything  so  offensive ;  but  the  inferior 
doctors  of  his  sect  are  the  pertest  little  pedantical  libellers  now 
on  foot  among  us.  By  the  way,  not  the  least  stringent  objection 
to  the  whole  system  seems  to  us  to  be  the  adhesion  of  certain 
persons  of  that  class  to  its  doctrines.  We  cannot  believe  that 
they  would  be  so  zealous  in  its  behalf,  if  it  really  had  told  them 
what  all  their  acquaintance  know  otherwise  to  be  the  truth  about 
themselves. 

Our  author  has  been  considerate  enough  to  give  in  his  closing 
chapter  a  succinct  summing  up  of  the  results  of  his  examination 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  entitled  '  Address  to  the  American 
People/  and  formed  substantially  the  last  of  his  last  course  of 
lectures  deHvered  at  Boston  and  New  York.  In  this  address 
Mr.  Combe  congratulates  America  to  her  utmost  heart's  content 
upon  the  exalted  wisdom  of  her  democratic  polity,  and  over  and 
over  again  asserts  his  belief  that  to  doubt  of  its  final  triumph  is 
to  doubt  that  man  is  a  rational  creature ;  but  he  feels  himself 
bound  to  state  here,  as  he  has  done  in  other  forms  in  various  pages 
of  his  travelling  diary,  that  as  yet  the  practical  result  of  the  ex- 
periment has  not  been  satisfactory.  Mr.  Combe  virtually^  nay, 
scarcely  with  any  shadow  of  disguise,  tells  his  American  People 
that  the  pictures  of  their  social  condition  which  have  most  deeply 
offended  them  are  in  his  judgment  just  representations.  The 
two  great  blots- — which  come  to  one — the  tyranny  of  the  populace 
and  the  impotence  of  the  law — these  he  repeatedly  assumes  to 
be  plain  undeniable  realities.     For  example : — 

*  It  is  an  evil  certainly  to  live  in  subjection  to  an  ignorant  and  self- 
willed  multitude;  but  in  proportion  to  the  pressure  of  this  evil  the 
desire  to  escape  from  it  is  strong  ;  and  there  is  only  one  means  of  de-* 
liverance  in  the  United  States,  namely,  by  raising  the  people  in  their 
moral  and  intellectual  condition.' — vol.  i.  p.  349. 

Again — he  quotes  from  the  eighth  book  of  Aristotle's  '  Politics,' 
as  translated  by  Dr.  Gillies,  these  words : — 

'  Above  all,  demagogues  must  never  cease  to  convince  the  people 
that  under  their  favourite  democracy  they  will  be  at  liberty  to  live  as 
they  list ;  this  will  procure  for  them  the  assistance  of  the  majority — 
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for  the  greater  part  of  mankind  will  alwaya  he  better  pleased  to  lii 
licentiously  than  to  submit  to  the  restraints  of  salutarv  discipline.' 

And  adds  : —  * 

*  I  have  often  heard  the  [American]  Judges  complain  of  the  want 
power  in  the  law,  and  of  the  deBciency  of  the  means  for  executing 
as  evils  which  characterize  their  institutions.     Theremaiks  of  Aristot 

*  seem  to  be  recognised  by  them  as  too  applicable  to   this  country.' 

vol.  ii.  p.  152. 

In  the  solemn  valedictory  Address  itself — after  an  elabora 
series  of  special  pleadings  against  the  civil  and  ecclesiastic 
institutions  of  the  old  world — Austria,  Prussia^  but  especial 
Great  Britain — he  thus  speaks  to  the  Americans — 

j  *  In  Europe,  independent  courts   of  justice  and  a   strong    executi* 

^  direct  or  repress  the  animal  propensities.     Here   your    executive 

feeble ;  and  when  a  general  excitement  seizes  your  |>eople,  your  lai 
are  as  cobwebs  in  restraining  the  propensities.  Your  institutions  ha^ 
relied  on  one  sole  power  to  regulate  all  the  faculties  in  their  manifest 
tions, — the  poicer  of  Public  Opinion,  But  what  is  Public  Opinion  ?*- 
;       •  vol.  iii.  p.  402. 

*  /  desire  to  see  Public  Opinion,  which  is  here  your  great  restrainii 
power,  composed,  not  of  the  sum  of  the  ruling  prejudices,  passions, ' 
interests  of  the  dav,  but  of  the  concentrated  wisdom  and  virtue  of  mi 
lions  of  trained  and  enlightened  minds.    Such  a  Public  Opinion  /  sknu 

*  regard  as  the  beat  and  safest  of  all  governing  powers.     j4n  igjiora 

public  opinion  ts  to  the  wise  and  rjood^  a  revolting  tyranny.     In  ll 

'  country  you  have  chosen  Public  Opinion  for  your  chief  regulating  ii 

fluence,  and  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  substitute  for  it  any  other.  \{ 
have  established  universal  suffrage,  placed  suprem3  authority  in  ti 
hands  of  your  majorities,  and  no  human  means  short  of  military  co 
quest  can  deprive  that  majority  of  its  sway.  You  have  therefore  on 
one  mode  of  action  left  to  reach  ilte  goal  of  national  happiness :  e 
lighten  your  people.' — ^vol.  iii.  pp.  404,  405. 

The  '  Public  Opinion,'  then,  by  conceding  all  power  to  whii 
\  Mr.  Combe  'desires  to  see'  America  in  the  fair  way  of  '  reac 

ing  the  goal  of  national  happiness ' — that  Public  Opinion  is  n 
yet  in  existence ;  and  the  sway  of  any  Public  Opinion  but  that 
*  to  the  wise  and  good  a  revolting  tyranny.* 

In  the  same  Address  Mr.  Combe  says  to  the  Americans: — *  Oi 
**  great  obstacle  to  your  moral,  religious,  and  intellectual  prc^pr© 

J  appears  to  me  to  be  the  influence  which  the  history,  institutioi 

manners,  habits,  and  opinions  of  Europe  are  still  exercising  ov 
J  the  minds  of  your  people.'  (vol.  iii.  p.  430,)     This  looks  as  if  o 

\  jirofessor  had  no  great   respect  for  experience  as  a  teacher 

\  wisdom — since,  if  the  Americans  can  derive  no  good  from.tl 

\  study  of  the  '  history  of  Europe/  it  is  pretty  clear  that  they  a 

learn  nothing  from  any  civil  or  |>olitical  history  whaitever,  alvaj 
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excepting  that  of  their  own  republic,  now  of  about  fifty  years' 
standing.  We  are  at  a  loss,  however,  to  reconcile  this  contempt 
for  the  aggregate  experience  of  mankind  with  the  reverence  which 
Mr.  Combe  expresses  for  the  experience  of  indmdual  men. 
He  says,  what  the  Americans  want  is  education — an  improved 
svstem  of  schools  : — 

*  In  this  country  you  need  not  only  education,  but  an  education  that 
shall  communicale  to  youth  the  knowledge,  maxims^  and  experience  of 
age.'* — ^vol.  iii.  p.  407. 

'  As  you  do  not  wait  until  vour  voterg,  who  wield  the  destinies  of  your 
country — who  make  peace  aud  war — who  make  and  unmake  banks — 
who  make  and  unmake  tariffs  aflPecting  industry  to  the  core — aud  who 
make  and  unmake  even  your  schools,  colleges,  and  churches, — I  say, 
as  you  do  not  wait  until  age  has  given  them  wisdom  and  erperienre^ 
but  place  the  helm  at  once  in  their  hands,  and  allow  them  to  act,  while 
they  are  still  full  of  young  blood,  and  all  the  energy,  confidence,  and 
rashness  that  attend  it, — you  are  called  on  by  every  consideration  to 
I>erfect  your  schools  so  as  to  communicate  to  them  the  dictates  of  a 
wisdom  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  and  which  xcill  not  otherwise 
be  attained.' — vol.  iii.  p.  409. 

Nor  does  Mr.  Combe  enable  us  to  see  our  way  in  this  mystery 
when  he  adds — 

*  In  the  election  whicii  took  place  in  November,  1839,  the  question  of 
the  currency  was  actually  brought  to  the  polls  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  mottos  were — banks  and  paj^er  curreucy  on  the  one  side — 
hard  specie  and  sub-treasury  laws  on  the  other.  These  are  questions  ou 
which  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  M'Culloch,  and  the  profoundest  poli* 
tical  economists  have  differed  in  opinion.  Does  your  education  enable 
your  people  to  understand  ihem  and  decide  on  them  ?  No  !  Yet  your 
people  actf  whether  they  understand  them  or  not  They  vote  the  sup- 
porters of  paper  into  power,  and  paper  flourishes.  If  evil  ensue,  they 
Tote  the  advocates  of  specie  into  power ;  and  i)aper  and  credit  go  to  the 
wall.  They  try  the  experiment.  But  what  an  awful  experiment! 
How  many  thousands  of  individuals  and  families  are  ruined  by  the  vio- 
lence of  every  change !  * — vol.  iii.  p.  409. 

We  do  not  understand  how  the  American  people,  old  or  young, 
are  to  understand  Smith,  Ricardo,  and  M'Culloch,  and  '  decide 
on  them '  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  the  risk  of '  awful  experi- 
ments' — unless  they  have  studied  the  history  as  well  as  the  opt- 
nions  of  Europe.  It  is  from  that  history  that  all  our  political 
economists  pretend  at  least  to  draw  the  facts  on  which  they  de- 
fend their  several  theories — and  we  are  obliged  to  confess  that 
we  often  do  not  understand  the  theories,  even  with  the  advantage 
of  not  condemning  the  history. 

*  Yours  is  a  noble  destiny,  jprovidence  has  assigned  to  you  the  duty 
of  prdvihg  by  exi)eHment  whether  man  be,  or  be  not;  a  rational  and 
mond'  beii^,  ca]^ble  of  working  oiit  his  own  wrfy  to  virtue  and  enjoyment, 
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under  the  guidance  of  Reason  aud  Scripture,  unfettered  by  des 
power,  and  unchained  hy  law-enacted  creeds.  Your  institutions 
physical  condition  call  all  your  faculties  into  vivid  action.  Ai 
these,  the  animal  propensities,  as  I  have  remarked,  are  not  dorm 
but  those  ol^servcrs  err  who  allow  their  attention  to  be  arrested  odI; 
chieHy,  by  the  abuses  of  the  propensities  which  appear  in  your  pe 
Virtue  consists  in  meeting  and  overcoming  temptation.  As  you,  i 
by  possessing  freedom,  are  tempted  above  other  nations,  you  wiii  sk 
virtue  above  them  all,  if  you  nobly  resist  every  seducing  influeuoe, 
march  boldly  onward  in  the  paths  of  rectitiule  and  wisdom.  The 
l"  jects  of  a  despot,  whose  every  thought  and  action  are  ruled  by  < 

^  minds,  have  little  merit  in  exliibiting  order  and  decorum  in  their  p 

conduct.  You  will  prove  the  true  strength  of  your  moral  principles  i 

you  restrain  your  passions  by  your  own  virtuous  resolves,  and  obej 

y^  laws  enacted  by  yourselves.     It  is  to  aid  you  in  this  adnurable  a 

ii  of  action^  in  so  far  as  the  feeble  abilities  of  one  individual  will  go,  tl 

now  address  to  you  these  observations.  And  I  again  ask.  Do 
schools  teach  all  that  your  young  voters  should  know  ?  all  that  the 
of  your  citizens  would  wish  them  to  know,  when  they  act  as  elector 
arbitrators  of  the  public  welfare  ? — I  believe  not.  if  you  ask  how 
L  can  he  improved,  you  will  be  answered  hy  as  many  projects  and 

^'  posals  for  education  as  if  you  had  inquired  for  the  Phifosoi>fier*s  Si 

— Ib.y  vol.  iii.  pp.  41 1,  412. 

Mr.  Combe  appears  to  think  that  >nrtue  consists  in  oourtii 
well  as  in  overcoming  temptation.  For  the  rest,  it  is  ob\4ous 
this  is  all  a  prophecy  of  'ifs'  and  'whens.'  He  admires 
'  noble  destiny ;'  but  it  is  only  one  of  '  proving  by  experini 
certain  things  which  he  wishes  to  see  proved.  The  Past  ani 
Present  he  is  forced  to  give  up ; — and  it  is  from  intense  an 
about  the  '  noble  destiny,*  and  the  *  experimental  proof,'  Hn 
proceeds  to  lecture  them  as  follows  : — 

*  All  your  aberrations  from  the  dictates  of  morality;  the  "col 
ing"  and  false  swearing  at  your  elections  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  242) 
practice  of  betting  on  elections ;  your  mobs,  your  Lynch  laws,  youi 
speculations,  your  bank  suspensions,  with  the  injustice  to  so  ma 
yourselves  which  accompany  them ;  your  negro  slavery ;  your  treat 
of  the  Indians  (vol.  ii.  p.  350)  ;  the  incessant  abuse  which  the  oi 
your  political  parties  heaps  on  the  distinguished  men  of  the  other 
elopements  of  persons  placed  in  situations  of  trust  with  the  funds  c 
nation,  or  of  their  constituents ;  the  excessive  number  of  bankrupt 
the  very  imperfect  police  for  the  prevention  of  crime  which  chan 
iscs  some  of  your  great  towns,  such  as  New  York ;  the  enormous 
calamitous  conflagrations  which  scourge  your  cities,  the  results  eitl 
recklessness  or  incendiarism  ;  the  great  self-complacency  of  the  mi 
your  people,  who,  although  very  imperfectly  educated,  are  persuade 
political  orators  that  they  know  everything,  and  can  decide  wise 
every  question ;  the  general  absence  of  reverence  for  mitborif 
superior  wisdom,  displayed  first  in  childhood,  aud  afterwards  ii 
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general  progress  of  life ;  the  regardlessness  of  the  obligations  of  con- 
tracts and  agreements  that  oqciir  in  trade,  commerce,  and  personal 
service ; — all  these,  and  every  other  fault  and  imperfection,  real  or  ima- 
ginary, which  can  be  ascribed  to  you  with  any  shadow  of  plausibility, 
are  carefully  collected,  blazoned,  and  recorded  in  Europe,*-not  to  your 
disparagement  alone,  but  to  the  degradation  of  human  nature,  and  to  the 
unspeakable  injury  of  the  cause  of  liberty  all  over  the  civilized  world. 

*  And  I  ask, — What  have  you  to  oppose  to  these  charges  ?  Grenerally 
your  press  hurls  back  accusations  of  crimes  and  follies  as  bad  or  worse, 
as  fairly  chargeable  against  European  governments  and  nations.  But 
admitting  this  to  be  true,  the  philanthropist,  using  a  common  phrase, 
replies  that  two  blacks  do  not  make  a  white,  and  that  this  forms  no 
legitimate  defence  for  your  imperfections.  You  have  proclaimed  the 
aupremacy  of  man's  moral  and  intellectual  nature  over  his  animal  feel- 
ings, and  adopted  this  principle  as  the  basis  of  your  social  fabric,  and 
of  your  hopes.' — 76.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  414,  415. 

*  Basis  of  your  hopes  ! ' — To  come  back  to  the  traveller's  main 
point,  however — it  is,  he  thinks,  quite  obvious  that  the  Americans 
require  some  totally  new  system  of  education ;  some  schools  which 
shall  communicate  to  youth  the  wisdom  of  age^  by  a  summary 
method :  there  is  no  time  to  wait  for  the  gradual  maturing  of  the 
understanding  by  the  actual  experience  of  life ;  that  is  a  slow 
process  :  the  power  of  voting  is  already  irrevocably  granted  to 
every  American  the  moment  he  ceases  to  be  a  schoolboy ;  and 
the  school  must  therefore,  if  it  does  its  duty,  send  him  forth  in 
full  possession  of  some  infallible  master-key. — Need  we  add — 
this  is  Craniology  ?  He  warns  them  against  vulgar  professors 
and  lecturers,  who  will  *  give  them  as  many  projects  and  proposals 
for  education  as  if  they  had  asked  for  the  Philosopher's  Stone.* 
The  only  thing  they  have  any  business  to  ask  for  is  the  Phrenolo- 
gist s  Gypsum. 

This  Science  will  be  found  all-sufScient  to  keep  young  Ame- 
ricans right  in  the  choice  of  friends,  and  especially  of  wives. 
When  called  on  to  act  as  jurymen,  they  will  have  an  easy  method 
by  which  to  estimate  the  character,  not  only  of  the  witness  in  the 
box,  but  of  the  prisoner  in  the  dock,  and  also  of  the  judge  on  the 
bench  (vol.  iii.  p.  431).  It  will  be  equally  serviceable  when  they 
are  to  exercise  the  functions  of  *  directors  of  schools  and  super- 
intendents of  education.*  {Ibid.)  The  beardless  master  will  know 
the  calibre  and  bias  of  each  pupil  at  first  sight — or  at  least  as 
soon  as  he  has  handled  his  lobes — and  be  liable  to  no  mistakes  as 
to  the  direction  his  education  should  assume.  The  same  as  to 
'  visitors  of  prisons,' — '  inspectors  of  lunatic  asylums ;'  and  also 
electors  of  legislators,  governors,  and  a  vast  variety  of  public 
officers.*  On  this  last  head  the  lecturer  is  pecnUarly  explicit 
and  energetic  :• — 
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*  Allow  me  to  remark  that,  as  the  whole  fahric  of  year  inf  titu 
rests  on  a  moral  hasis,  and  is  devoid  of  artificial  supports,  yoo  c 
nations  stand  most  in  need  of  high  moral  and  intellectval  qnalitv 
vour  public  men.  It  is  too  obvious  that  you  do  not  yet  possess  ade< 
means  of  discriminating  and  selecting  individuals  possessed  of 
qualities ;  for  in  no  country  which  I  have  visited  has  such  an  arr 
de/inquencies^  committed  by  men  in  confidential  public  situation f^ 
eihibitedy  as  has  nut  my  eye  rince  I  came  to  the  Unittd  States.  1 
of  you  will  smile  when  I  express  my  opinion  that  phrenotoffy  is  t 
lated  greatly  to  aid  you  in  avuiding  this  monstrous  evil.  I  hare  f 
to  you  that  the  native  |)ower  of  manifesting  every  mental  faculty  b« 
reference,  other  conditions  being  equal,  to  the  size  of  its  organs  j 
that  the  magnitude  of  the  organs  may  he  estimated.  If  you  wish,  t 
fore,  that  your  public  administrators  should  be  vigorous  and  ai 
choose  men  with  high  tern  per  amentSy  large  brains^  and  large  Ivngs 
vou  desire  that  they  should  possess  native  integrity,  choose  men 
predominant  organs  of  conscientiousness.  If  you  desire  that  they  si 
possess  native  benevolence  and  piety,  telect  individuals  in  whoi 
or  gam  of  these  sentiments  are  largely  developed.  If  you  desire 
they  should  be  distinguished  for  intellectual  superiority,  select  pc 
with  large  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain.  If  you  desire  to  avoid  con 
ting  your  destin'es  to  men  of  great  animal  vigour,  but  deficient  i 
and  intellectual  qualities,  shun  individuals  whose  heads  are  deve 
chiefly  in  the  basilar  region* — vol.  iii.  pp.  432,  433. 

lie  recurs  to  his  previous  lectures  as  having  already  enables 
Learer  to  accumulate  abundant  facts  in  illustration  of  this  j] 
culfir  function  of  the  Science-     For  example : — 

*  You  have  compared  the  ample  forehead  of  Napoleon  with  the  fi 
rate  anterior  lobe  of  his  distinguished  antagonist  William  Pitt 
maiked  the  capacious  depth  of  intellect  indicated  by  the  one,  am 
superficial  perspicacity  by  the  other.' — vol.  iii.  p.  433. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  republican^  in  electing  an  'inspect 
prisons/  a  '  legislator/  or  a  '  governor/  would  hesitate  bet 
the  man  of  '  moderate  anterior  lobe  *  and  him  of  the  '  ai 
forehead '  — whose  '  head  was  not  developed  chiefly  in  the  6a 
reyio7i.^ 

The  reader  may  be  apt  to  suppose  that,  when  Mr.  Combi 
repeated  his  lectures  in  thirteen  American  towns^  the  <li£& 
was  at  an  end ; — the  course  had  been  clearly  pointed  c 
the  failure  of  the  experiment  hitherto  hod  been  expound 
and  the  sure  means  of  future  success  had  been  placed  withii 
reach  of  '  the  American  people/  But  we  are  obliged  to  aiid 
our  philosopher  himself  does  not  appear  to  have  formed  any 
very  brilliant  expectations.  He  says,  on  the  page  which  re< 
his  departure  for  Europe-— 

*  In  leaving  the  American  shores  we  were  agitated  fay  profimad 
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tion,  awakened  not  only  by  parting  from  many  dear  and  highly  valued 
friends,  but  by  au  overwhelming  impression  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
moral  experiment  which  is  now  in  progress  in  the  United  States — 
glorious  and  cheering  hopes  for  its  success  mingled  with  fears  lest  it 
may  have  been  heijun  too  soon.  As  we  receded  from  the  scene,  how- 
ever, we  reflected  that  Providence  has  granted  to  this  people,  for  their 
moral  training  and  intellectual  improvement,  the  period  helween  the 
present  day  and  that  on  which  their  vacant  lands  shall  be  fully  settled^ 
and  that  eiisting  circumstances  indicate  that  they  will  employ  this  in- 
terval with  a  deep  sense  of  its  importance,  and  in  the  end  prove  true  to 
themselves  and  to  the  cause  of  universal  freedom.' — vol.  iii.  p.  318. 

Of  the  'existing  circumstances'  to  which  Mr.  Combe  here 
alludes,  the  chief  is,  no  doubt,  the  favourable  reception  which  his 
lectures  on  phrenology  met  with  in  the  United  States.  We  are, 
however,  we  must  acknowledge,  inclined  to  fear  that  the  suc- 
cess or  non-success  of  the  'grand  moral  experiment '  must  be  de- 
cided considerably  before  the  Anglo-Americans  shall  have  'fully 
settled '  all  the  lands  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  Ca- 
nada and  Mexico. 

Mr.  Combe  is  so  good  as  to  favour  the  British  people  also  with 
a  parting  address ;  and  in  this  he  again  touches  on  the  effect  of 
*  unsettled  lands :' — 

*  I  acknowledge  that  the  great  cause  of  the  prosperity  of  the  people  in 
the  United  States  appears  to  me  to  be  their  contiguity  to  extensive 
regions  of  fertile  and  unsettled  land,  which  drain  off  the  restless  spirits 
from  the  older  States,  absorb  the  population  as  fast  as  it  increases,  pour 
in  plenty  to  every  market,  and  still  preserve  the  wages  of  labour  high. 
I  met  with  few  British  subjects  who,  however  much  they  might  have 
advocated  Universal  Suffrage  at  home,  continued  to  admire  it  after 
experiencing  its  effects  in  the  United  States.' — vol.  iii.  p.  373. 

Notwithstanding  these  admissions,  Mr.  Combe  considers  a 
large  and  immediate  extension  of  the  electoral  franchise  as  clearly 
indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  '  the  masses'  here  at  home.  They 
are,  he  asserts,  treated,  as  things  stand,  with  gross  '  injustice  *  under 
a  'vicious  system,'  which  loudly  demands  to  be  'purified  and 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  increasing  civilization.' 

In  this  country,  therefore,  where  there  are  new  '  lands  to  be 
fully  settled,'  Mr.  Combe  is  for  commencing  without  delay  the 
'grand  moral  experiment,'  by  entrusting  the  election  of  one 
kmdred  members  of  Parliament  to  as  many  districts,  in  which 
each  male  of  twenty^one  years  who  hfU(  resided  six  months  *  within 
Jij»  ward  or  county,'  and  has  not  been  'convicted  of  felony,' 
shall  have  the  right  of  suffrage^— whereupon 

^  There  would  be  no  non-represented  class  to  foment  secret  discontent 
and  reastance  to  die  laiwt;  and  there  would  be  no  danger  f^i  anarchy, 

because 


\. 
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because  the  members  who  represent  the  property  of  the  country  i 
still  constitute  a  large  majority  in  parliament* — Ibid.,  p.  376. 

Mr.  Combe  admits  that,  in  so  far  as  the  inflaence  of 
Universal  Suffrage  members  could  go,  it  must  be  expede 
favour  anarchy;  and  what  he  means  by  anarchy  is  no 
obscure  point :  he  e\'idently  means  the  destruction  of  all 
government,  and  property.  We  apprehend  that  a  body  of 
anarchUts  would  \ye  rather  a  formidable  feature  in  the  H 
of  Commons — and  we  also  doubt  whether  the  masses  w 
be  entirely  freed  from  '  secret  discontent,^  if  they  saw  i 
holy  band  thwarted  on  any  important  occasion  by  the  '  reprc 
tatives  of  property'  to  whom  Mr.  Combe's  constitution  w 
still  allow  seats  in  the  house.  Into  such  details,  however, 
not  worth  our  while  to  enter  at  this  moment. 

Perhaps  the  reader,  admitting  the  difficulties  we  suggest, 
say  to  himself — Yes,  but    Mr.  Combe  means  that  all  his 
electors,  or  at  least  all  his  new  members,  are  to  be  phrenoloc 
That,  of  course,  would  alter  the  case — but  it  is  not  so.     Ir 
'  preface  ' — which  was,  no  doubt,  written  after  his  '  conclusioi 
Mr.  Combe  says  : — 

*  I  returned  persuaded  that,  in  the  United  States,  pro6a6/y  earlier 
in  any  other  country,  will  Phrenology  he  applied  to  practical  and 
portant  purposes.  To  save  my  readers  on  both  sides  of  the  o 
nowever,  from  unnecessary  alarm  on  this  head,  I  may  here  mention 
I  do  not  consider  that  the  generation  is  yet  bom  which  is  destim 
carry  this  science  into  practical  effect  in  public  cffairs  ;  but  I  ent< 
the  conviction  that,  within  a  century  from  this  timCy  Phrenology  w 
so  applied  in  the  United  States.* — vol.  i.  pp.  xxi.,  xxii. 


Art.  II. — Patchwork.     By  Captain  Basil  HaD,   R.N.,  F. 

London.     3  vols.     1841. 

WE  do  not  see  why  this  author  might  not  have  stuck  to  hi 
title,  '  Fragments  of  Voyages  and  Travels.'  The  1 
series  put  forth  under  that  heading  were  made  up  of  mate 
not  more  heterogeneous  than  the  new  mosaic — all  collecte 
the  course  of  his  wanderings  by  sea  and  land — all,  in  fAct,  k 
from  his  pocketbooks — and  all  brought  into  sufficient  barn 
of  tone  and  effect  by  the  veracious  reflection  of  an  odd  and  i 
resting  character,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  all 
since  he  first  took  pen  in  hand. 

Few  writers  lay  themselves  more  open  to  quiadi^ :  few 
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prose  and  bore  more  successfully  than  he  now  and  then  does  ; 
but  the  Captain's  merit  is  real  and  great.  He  can  draw  with 
the  pen  as  truly  as  Brockedon  can  write  with  the  pencil.  In 
the  volumes  now  before  us,  he  mostly  fifoes  over  trodden  ground  ; 
but,  whenever  he  really  is  himself,  and  exerts  his  talents,  he 
imparts  a  freshness  to  whatever  spot  he  touches,  and  carries  the 
reader,  with  untiring  good-humour,  cheerily  along  with  iiira. 
Turn  where  we  will,  we  find  posies  of  variegated  flowers  pre- 
sented to  us ;  and  though  the  fiortlegium  becomes  embarrassing 
from  their  abundance,  we  are  sure  to  find  in  every  one  of  them, 
whether  sombre  or  gay,  a  sprig  of  Basil,  We  like  this  indivi- 
duality. If  he  writes  about  a  breakfast,  there  is  a  hearty  relish  in 
the  pajre — putting  us  in  mind  of  JVaiter,  be  aliimys  continually 
bringing  vp  more  dry  toast  In  one  of  his  adventures,  when  on 
the  road  from  Naples  to  Salerno,  you  are  beginning  to  shudder 
at  the  danger  of  an  upsets  the  question  being  whether  the  carriage 
is  to  be  hurled  over  the  cliff,  three  or  four  hundred  feet  high,  to 
the  right,  or  crushed  up  the  bank  to  the  left — but  no !  it  is  the 
Captain's  good  pleasure  that  the  whole  of  your  alarm  and  concern 
should  be,  like  his  own,  centered  upon  the  ruin  of  a  capsized  pie, 
from  whose  savoury  interior  the  rich  gravy  rains  as  it  is  reversed  in 
the  air, — and  he  succeeds.  Had  he  been  in  Byron's  devoted 
long-boat:,  how  truly  would  he  have 

*  griev'd  for  those  who  perish 'd  with  the  cutter ; 
And  also  for  the  biscuit-casks  and  butter  ! ' 

Indeed,  for  a  gentleman  by  no  means  indifferent  to  creature- 
comforts,  he  is  somewhat  unfortunate  in  the  matter  of  pasties. 
During  his  ascent  of  Etna,  the  piece  of  resistance — a  noble  beef- 
steak pie — was  half  sacked  by  those  chevaliers  (Vindtistrie,  the 
ants ;  and  as  the  party  did  not  consider  formic  acid  an  appetising 
sauce,  the  rest  was  entirely  spoiled. — We  have  a  whole  chapter 
devoted  to  the  anxieties  and  toils  which  the  gallant  author  under- 
went in  consequence  of  hearing  at  the  eleventh  hour  that  he  could 
not  with  })ropriety  attend  a  soiree  of  the  Duchess  of  Berri's 
otherwise  than  in  smallclothes — with  which  article,  in  spite  of 
Yorick's  preaching  and  practice,  he  had  not  provided  himself 
before  he  approached  the  territory  of  Griscttes.  The  difficulties 
he  encountered  in  hunting  out  the  actual  working  tailor  in  the 
obscurest  mansarde  of  an  unfathomable  alley — the  patience  with 
which  he  waited  till  the  last  button  was  secured — the  triumph 
with  which  he  dropped  his  black  trousers,  and  hastened  to 
exhibit  his  sturdy  shanks  in  a  then  unusual  garb — all  is  de- 
picted just  as  fully  and  vividly  as  if  he  had  been  dealing  with 
the  chase  of  a  French  privateer  in  St.  George's  Channel. — He 
spares  none  of  his  own  small  miseries — a  feature,  in  its  own  way, 
VOL.  Lxviii.  NO.  cxxxvi.  Y  hcroic — 
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heroic — and  cnlitle<l  to  be  carefully  considered  by  those  r 
who  have  sometimes  been  so  very  severe  on  his  free  and  < 
method  of  tampering  with  the  private  feelings,  and  what  i 
men  (to  sav  nothing  of  women)  would  have  g'uessed  to  be 
sore  (>oints,  of  other  Eurojx'ans.  His  cuticle  is,  in  some  part 
a  pecuharly  dense  construction,  and  he  takes  it  for  granted 
the  rest  of  his  race  are  constructed  upon  the  same  pattern, 
is  the  head  and  fnmt  of  his  worst  ofiendings — which  we  reg 
not  indeed  without  s])ecial  wonder  sometimes,  hut  on  the  w 
with  charitable  placidity. 

But  enoujrh  of  preface. — On  turning  over  volume  the  first, 
first '  patch '  we  find  pencilled  down  secundum  artetn  with  m 
of  particular  approbation,  is  the  account  of  a  cheerful  Auj 
day,  spent  in  exploring  the  delta  of  the  Rhone,  now  in  pre 
of  formation   at  the  upper  end   of  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
believe  the  Captain  is  allowed  to  be  a  fair  working  geolo< 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  possesses,  in  a  very  remark 
degree,  the  ])ower  of  making  scientific  subjects  intelligible, 
therefore  captivating  to  unscientific  readers — a  power  which  n 
great  masters  of  science  utterly  want,  and  which  we  are  not 
that  any  first-rate  geologists  of  our  time  are  very  highly  dii 
guished  for— except,  indeed,  Dr.  Buckland  and  Mr.  LyelL 
passages  now  to  be  quoted  seem  to  us  quite  admirable  for  cl 
ness ;  and  we  therefore  conclude  they  must  have  cost  the  av 
great  pains,  for,  according  to  wise  Menander — 

Hayra  rh  (r/Tovfiei'a 
ciiffdai  fiepifivtjQ  (fkdffiy  oi  (ro^raroi, 

•  The  Rhone  at  this  part  of  its  course  is  highly  turbid,  and  at  c< 

seasons  of  the  vear,  when  swollen  by  floods  and  accelerated  in  its  ctj 

bears  along  with  it  materials  of  considerable  magnitude.     At  all 

and  seasons,  indeed,  it  carries  with  it,  farther  or  nearer  into  the  h 

of  the  lake,  the  ruins  of  a  hundred  hills,  and  quiedy  deposits  the 

the  bottom,  at  distances  varying  inversely  as  the  magnitude  of  the 

tides  furming  the  sediment.     The  larger  ones,  such  as  blocks  of  i 

and  fragments  of  shingle,  after  rubbing  and  grinding  against  one  an 

1  over  many  a  turbulent  league  of  the  steep  bol  of  the  river,  at  lengtl 

I  a  resting-place  near  the  upper  edge  of  the  delta.    Then  follow  pe 

I  and  coarse  gravel,  which  arc  borne  somewliat  farther  into  the  lake  ; 

fine  gravel, — sand  still  further, — while  mud  is  carried  further  still 
dividing  line  between  each  pair  of  these  deposits  being  sometimes 
indistinct,  though  at  other  times  it  is  very  clearly  marked.  These 
some  other  features  in  the  formation  of  a  delta  depend  apon  the  to 
as  well  as  8|>eed  of  the  river,  the  inclination  of  the  ground  formin 
bed  or  channel,  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  soil  brought  down,  the  b 
,  of  the  circumjacent  mountains,  the  latitude  of  the  district,  and  va 

otlier  circumstances  modifying  the  climate.    After  the  stones,  gr 
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sand,  and  the  coarser  sorts  of  mud  liave  been  successively  deposited  at 
the  bottom  of  the  lake,  a  whitish,  milky-looking  set  of  clouds  may  be 
observed  to  extend  for  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  outer  edge  of 
the  delta.  These  clouds  roll  about  independently  for  a  time  in  the  eddies 
caused  by  the  influx  of  so  great  a  stream,  as  if  unwilling  to  mingle  with 
the  pure  waters  of  the  lake.  In  point  of  fact,  they  do  not  mix,  for  the 
particles  which  form  the  subaqueous  clouds  alluded  to  are  merely  very 
finely  powdered  limestone,  granite,  schistus,  and  other  rocky  materials, 
arc  all  heavier  than  water,  and  have  quite  as  decided  a  tendency  to  reach 
the  bottom  as  the  larger  masses  have.  Owing,  however,  to  their  extreme 
minuteness,  their  weight  becomes  disproportionately  small  compared  to 
the  resistance  which  their  surfaces  offer  to  the  fluid  in  which  they  seem 
to  be  floating ;  and  thus,  though  they  are  all  the  time  sinking,  and  must 
eventually  reach  the  bottom,  their  downward  motion  is  imperceptible  to 
the  eye. 

*  If  you  take  a  boat,  which  I  strongly  recommend,  and  not  only 
skirt  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  delta,  and  cross  it  in  various  directions, 
but  row  off  to  some  distance,  you  will  perceive  the  gradual  diminution 
of  the  turbidness  in  the  supply  of  water  coming  from  the  Rhone,  till  at 
last  you  will  scarcely  be  able  to  perceive  any  impurity  in  it  at  all.  If, 
when  you  reach  that  point,  viz.,  the  extreme  outer  edge  of  the  delta,  you 
gink  a  lead  to  the  bottom,  prepared  with  a  little  grease  (^or  arming,  as  we 
call  it  at  sea),  you  will  fish  up  some  mud,  which,  though  abundantly 
visible,  will  be  almost  if  not  totally  impalpable  or  insensible  to  your 
touch  when  rubbed  between  the  finger  and  thumb.  If  now  you 
begin  at  that  |>oint,  and  steer  directly  for  the  mouth  of  the  river,  you 
will  find  at  each  cast  of  the  lead  not  only  a  diminished  depth,  but  you 
will  also  observe  an  increased  size  in  the  particles  forming  the  floor  of 
the  lake,  till  at  last  the  bow  of  your  boat  will  rattle  amongst  the  shingle, 
or  grate  along  a  bed  of  gravel.  You  will  now  be  in  front  of  a  natural 
plantation  of  willows,  alders,  canes,  and  other  thirsty,  deep-drinking  plants, 
which,  both  by  their  growth  and  by  their  decay,  co-operate  with  the 
stream  in  producing  dry  land  over  districts  where  but  a  few  years  before, 
geologically  speaking,  the  lake  may  have  measured  many  fathoms  in 
aepth.  If  you  now  row  to  the  other  or  south-western  end  of  the  lake, 
you  will  find  the  Rhone,  which  entered  as  thick  as  pea  soup,  running 
out  through  the  middle  of  the  city  of  Geneva,  as  clear  as  the  deep  blue 
sea  itself,  all  its  contaminating  materials  having  been  long  ago  deposited 
at  the  bottom.* — vol.  i.  pp.  12-14. 

He  pauses  to  remind  us  that,  besides  the  mighty  Rhone^  a 
hundred  minor  streams  are  all  rushing  from  the  Alps  into  the 
Leman  lake — all  performing,  according  to  their  resources,  the 
same  species  of  work  within  its  bosom ;  and  he  then  invites  us  to 
accompany  him  up  the  valley  of  the  gpreat  river,  that  is  above  the 
lake.     Here,  he  says, — 

*  We  shall  find  many  extensive  ranges  of  perfectly  horizontal  allu- 
vial ground,  now  thickly  covered  with  vegetation,  which  had  evidently, 
iu  old  times,  been  the  basins  of  lakes  into  which  the  very  same  Rhone 

T  2  must 
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must  have  fioweil,  and  gradually  tilled  them  up  from  end  to  end 
slowly  protruding  its  delta  or  deltas  into  each  of  these  lakes  in 
ccssitm,  })recif>ely  as  the  great  delta  above  described  is  now  filLni 
the  Luke  of  Geneva.  In  those  remote  days,  the  deposit  of  materia 
the  present  lake  was  probably  very  insiianficant  compared  to  wl 
now  is,  since  the  grand  cargo  ot'  materials  brought  down  from  the 
was  arrested  bv  some  one  or  otlier  of  the  intervening:  lakes  (now  alii 
plains),  which  then  acted  the  ]>art  of  sess- pools,  higher  up  the  vu 
So,  in  future  times — (the  distance  of  which  from  our  epoch  is  per 
not  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  a  bold  geologist's  computation)  — th^ 
habitants  of  Geneva  will  see  a  magniticent  plain  where  they  now  be 
a  magnificent  lake;  while  the  great  Mediterranean  delta  will  thei 
ceive  the  whole  burthen  of  materials  brought  down  by  that  sti 
and  all  its  tributaries,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  now  arreste 
the  Luke  of  Geneva,  and  must  be  so  till  it  is  entirely  filled  up. 
;  ,  process  must  go  on  until  all  the  inequalities  are  worn  away,  anc 

mighty  Alps  themselves  arc  either  reduced  to  level  plains,  or  de^rr 
into  gently-sloping  banks.     Such  scenes  will  bear  no  resemblanc 
\  what  we  see  now  ;  for  when  the  snow-topped  mountains  and  theii 

I  tendant  glaciers — the  sources  of  the  stream — are  gone,  the  Rhone 

]  have  dwindled  into  a  pretty  rivulet,  and  the  grassy  or  woiKled  gn 

^  !  stripped  of  its  snows,  and  basking  in  a  more  genial,  perhaps  a  h 

i  climate,  will  afford  few  materials  for  removal.' — vol.  i.  p.  15. 

I  Another  chapter,  headed  'An  Alpine  Debacle,'   well  don 

j  8t rates  the  power  of  moving  water  as  a  geological  agent,  and 

.  description  is  set  off  by  some  gracefully  cxprcsseil  thoughts  :— 

'    i  '  The  river  Dranse,  which  has  its  origin  in  the  two  glaciers  of  C 

I  montane  and  Mont  Durant,  lying  at  the  very  top  of  the  glen,  1 

j  along  the  Val  de  Bagnes  till  at  Martigny  it  meets  the  Rhone,  of  w 

it  is  one  of  the  principal  feeders.     The  banks  of  this  river,  or,  to  s 
I  more  properly,  of  this  mountain  torrent,  are  at  most  places  precipi 

I  But  the  ground  occasionally  becoming  less  steep,  admits  of  the  form 

I  of  soil,  and  this,  even  if  it  be  too  steep  for  the  purposes  of  agricultu: 

,  richly  clad  w  ith  the  larch,  a  tree  which  loves  to  root  itself  in  such 

I  manding  positions.     If,  then,  by  any  possibility,  the  industrious 

ii    I  hardy  Switzcr  can  either  plough  up,  or  delve  into  such  a  8i>ol 

eagerly  takes  possession  of  it,  and  presently  converts  it  into  a  gai 
in  the  midst  of  which  he  builds  up  of  dark  red  logs  of  larch  one  of 
charming  cottages,  so  well  known  all  over  the  world  for  their  picture 
beauty,  and  which,  unlike  so  many  other  edihces,  lose  no  portion  of 
interest  on  a  closer  inspection.  Indeed  I  am  sure  every  Alpine  trai 
will  agree  with  me,  that  they  are  often  a  hundred  times  prettier  ii 
"^  reality  than  in  those  tawdry  i)aintings  where  the  artist  strives  in  va 

impart  to  his  would-be  Swiss  cottages  the  inimitable  graces — the  bo 
less  and  ever  fresh  variety  of  Alpine  scenery.  To  connect  these  e 
nest  patches  together,  bridges  are  thrown  across  the  ravine ;  ar 
supply  them  with  bread,  mills  are  constructed  as  near  the  edge  ul 
stream  as  the  experience  of  ordinary  floods  has  taught  the  inhabit 


1 
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that  they  may  venture  to  place  their  wheels.  Thus,  wherever  it  is  pos- 
sible, amongst  the  Alps,  for  the  foot  of  man  to  plant  itself,  little  villages 
start  up,  enriched  by  gardens,  and  decked  by  the  church  steeple,  which 
never  fails  to  meet  the  eye  in  a  Swiss  community,  however  small  or 
however  poor,  or,  I  may  add,  however  exposed  it  may  occasionally  be  to 
the  ravages  of  such  a  debacle  as  swept  out  the  poor  vallev  of  the  Dranse 
in  1818. 

'  Until  the  fatal  moment  of  destruction  arrivep,  or  at  all  events,  till  the 
hour  of  danger  approaches,  mankind,  all  the  world  over,  are  pretty 
nearly  equally  inditiferent,  and  go  on  dancing  and  singing,  marrying 
and  giving  in  marriage,  under  the  very  ribs  of  death,  with  as  much  un- 
ccnicern  as  if  they  were  living  in  perfect  safety  !  The  inhabitants  of 
Portici  and  Rcsina,  for  instance,  living  at  the  base  of  Vesuvius;  or  those 
of  Catania,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Etna,  where  torrent  upon  torrent  of 
lava  has  flowed  in  endless  succession, — never  dream  of  an  eruption  till 
the  parched  volcano  drinks  up  their  wells,  and,  in  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, *' fire  runs  along  the  ground  !*'  In  like  manner  I  have  olwerved 
the  gay  voluptuaries  of  Lima  scarcely  disturlxid  in  their  reckless  enjoy- 
ment of  life  by  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  which  internipted  only  for 
n  transient  moment  of  fear  and  impatient  prayer  their  darling  "  Ter- 
tullas,"  while  the  ceilings  and  walls  of  their  houses  cracked  in  their 
ears,  and  church  steeples  toppled  round  them!  So  with  ourselves  — 
the  coasts  of  our  own  country,  strewed  every  winter  with  wrecks,  sug- 
gest no  ideas  of  danger  to  the  British  seaman,  nor  make  him  one  whit 
less  anxious  to  leave  the  wearisome  land  for  the  merry  sea.  Precisely 
in  the  same  spirit  of  confident  and  happy  security  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Val  de  Biignes  prefers  living  amongst  his  cold  and  almost  barren,  but 
much-loved,  mountains,  in  a  situation  of  constant  danger  with  which  he 
lias  become  familiar  from  his  infancy,  rather  than  dwell  in  jierfect  se- 
curity on  the  rich  adjacent  plains  of  Lombardy.' — vol.  i.  pp.  2'i-25. 

Ca])tain  Hall  arrived  at  Martigny  on  the  5lh  of  August,  just 
seven  weeks  after  the  catnstro])hc. 

*  Many  of  the  houses  had  been  swept  away,  and  all  the  remaining 
liabitaticms  gave  ti»ken  of  having  been  invaded  by  the  flood  which,  even 
at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  town,  where  the  valley  is  widest,  had  risen 
to  the  height  of  ten  feet,  as  we  could  remaik  by  the  traces  left  on  the 
walls.  Higher  up  the  torrent  had  been  much  deeper;  and  the  inhabit- 
ants pointeil  out  to  us  the  manner  in  which  a  considerable  district  of 
houses  had  been  saved  from  destruction  by  the  intervention  of  the  village 
church,  a  com])act  stone  building,  placed — perhaps  not  accidentally — 
with  one  of  its  corners direct.d  towards  the  adjacent  uorge,  out  of  which 
the  overcharged  torrent  of  the  Driiise  burst  with  such  violence  on  the 
16th  of  June.  Had  the  side  or  end  of  the  church  faced  the  stream,  it 
is  supposed  that  not  (»nly  must  it  have  given  way,  but,  in  its  train,  all 
that  quarter  of  the  village  wouUi  have  been  overwhelmed.  The  strong 
angle  of  the  church,  however,  seems  to  have  divided  the  waters ;  and 
as  the  valley  at  this  point  begins  to  spread  itself  out,  the  stream 
readily  obeyed  the  new  direction  given  to  it,  and  flowed  to  the  right 

and 
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and  left.  With  some  difficulty  we  made  our  way  into  the  chui 
liihich  was  nearly  halt*  full  of  sand,  mud,  and  stones,  brought  then 
the  flood.  The  pulpit  just  peeped  above  the  mass  of  rubbish,  but 
altar  was  no  longer  visible,  being  quite  buried  under  the  mud.  1 
very  8ul)£>tantial  building,  indeed,  had  acted  its  part  so  firmly  in  the  h 
of  need,  that  the  old  man  who  acted  as  our  guide  patted  the  ^ 
familiarly  with  his  hand,  saying,  "  The  church  was,  and  is,  after 
our  chief  reliance  in  the  hour  of  danger!" — something  figurative,  ] 
haps,  mingling  with  the  poetical  sentiment. 

'  All  the  hedges,  garden-walls,  and  other  boundary  lines  and  la 
marks  of  every  de8cri])tion,  were  of  course  obliterated  under  one  unif< 
muss  of  detritus  which  had  levelled  all  dititinctions  in  a  truly  sweep 
and  democratic  confusion.  In  every  house,  without  exception,  tb 
lay  a  stratum  of  alluvial  matter  several  feet  in  thickness,  so  depo&i 
that  passages  were  obliged  to  be  cut  through  it,  along  the  streets,  as 
see  roads,  cut  in  the  snow  after  a  storm.  On  that  side  of  every  build 
which  faced  up  the  valley,  and  consequently  against  which  the  stre 
was  directed,  there  had  been  collected  a  pile  of  large  stones  under 
then  a  layer  of  trees,  with  their  tattered  branches  lying  one  way,  i 
their  roots  the  other.  Next  came  a  net-work  of  timber-beams  of  houi 
broken  doors,  fragments  of  mill  wheels,  shafts  of  carts,  handles 
ploughs,  and  all  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  the  numerous  villages  which 
debacle  had  first  torn  to  pieces,  and  then  swept  down  the  valley  in  < 
undistinguishable  mass.  The  lower  part  of  the  bark  had  been  cc 
pletely  stripped  off  all  the  trees  still  standing,  each  one  being  char 
on  the  side  next  the  torrent  with  a  singular  accumulation  of  rubbi 
consisting  chiefly  of  uprooted  trees,  and  those  wooden  portions  of 
buildings  which  were  bolted  together.  I  ought  to  mention,  also,  t 
from  every  house,  and  behind  every  tree,  circumstanced  as  I  have 

1  scribed,  there  extended  down  the  valley  a  long  tail  or  train  of  dilu^ 

rubbish,  deposited  in  the  swirl,  or,  as  a  sailor  would  say,  in  the  ed 
(under  the  lee  of  these  obstacles.     All  over  the  plain,  large  boulders 
erratic  blocks  lay  thickly  strewed  :  these  varied  in  size  from  a  yard  1 
I  couple  of  yards  in  diameter;  but  just  at  the  point  where  the  ra^ini 

\  the  Dranse  leaves  the  mountains  and  joins  the  open  valley  of  Martig 

I  examined  some  enormously  large  masses  of  granite,  which  the 
habitants  assured  mc  had  been  brought  down  and  placed  there  bv 
sheer  force  of  the  debacle.'— vol.  i.  pp.  33-35. 

Let  us  now  see  in  how  short  a  period  nature  perfects  '. 
restorative  process,  and  how  soon  human  industry  oblitera 
desolation^  making  the  ruined  valley  smile  in  its  renovation. 

'  1  can  6nd  no  adequate  terms  in  which  to  describe  the  Fort  of  ho 
less  feeling  which  filled  our  minds  as  we  viewed  the  total,  and,  a 
seemed,  irremediable  nature  of  the  misfortune  which  had  befalleu 
inhabitants  of  Martigny.  We  said  to  ourselves,  that  uo  time  could  e 
restore  their  town  to  prosperity  or  re-clothe  their  fields  with  verdi 
Yet,  only  fifteen  years  afterwards,  when  i  again  visited  this  scene  of  uti 
and,  as  it  seemed,  ho|>eless  deisolation,  I  could  scarcely,  hy  any  effort  of 

imaginatii 
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imagination,  recall  the  spot  to  my  mind,  or  be  persuaded  that  it  really 
was  the  same  ground  I  had  seen  laid  waste.  I  knew  very  well,  because 
I  found  it  so  set  down  in  memorandums  made  on  the  spot,  that  a  huge 
debacle,  or  mountain  torrent,  had  hurst  over  the  hapless  village,  swept 
away  all  its  herds  and  Hocks,  utterly  destroyed  its  gardens  and  fields, 
drowned  not  a  few  of  the  inhabitants,  and  caused  infinite  distress ;  and  I 
well  remembered  thinking  it  almost  impossible  that  any  length  of  time 
could  eflfectually  remove  the  traces  of  this  gigantic  misfortune.  In  spite 
of  this  prophecy,  the  only  circumstance  which  I  could  now  discover  to 
mark  the  event  of  which  I  supposed  the  visible  effects  were  to  exist  for 
ages,  consisted  in  a  black  line  painted  on  the  wall  uf  one  of  the  hotels, 
at  the  height  often  feet  from  the  ground,  to  point  out  to  travellers  that 
such  was  the  limit  to  which  the  inundation  had  reached !  The  fields 
were  all  again  matted  thickly  with  verdure ;  the  hedges  and  dividing 
walls  appeared  never  to  have  been  disturbed;  flower-gardens,  and 
kitchen-gardens,  and  grass  plots  smiled  on  every  side  of  the  happy 
valley ;  apple-trees  laden  with  fruit,  and  rows  of  tall  poplars,  marked 
out  many  lines  of  new  and  better  roads  than  before,  leading  from  new 
bridges  which  formerly  had  no  existence!  On  examining  matters 
more  closely.  I  discovered  one,  and  only  one,  remarkable  trace  of  the 
debacle.  All  the  old  trees  remained  still  stripped  of  their  bark  on  the 
flide  which  had  faced  the  stream ;  and  though  a  new  coating  had 
gradually  formed  itself,  the  rough  handling  of  the  torrent  was  still 
deeply  marked  on  the  trunks  of  all  the  trees  which  had  been  alive  at 
that  period,  and  had  possessed  strength  enough  to  resist  the  flood.  lu 
one  of  the  gardens  also,  I  came  upon  an  erratic  block  or  boalder  of 
granite,  so  nearly  hid  in  a  mass  of  flowers  and  foliage,  that  I  could  not 
for  some  time  recognise  it  as  one  of  my  old  friends  of  the  Dranse  flood. 
So  many  young  trees  had  been  ])lanted,  and  so  many  new  houses  built,  and 
such  had  been  the  regeneration  of  the  cornfields,  vineyards,  and 
orchards,  that  it  required  the  retrospective,  theoretical  optics  of  a 
geologist  to  discover  any  symptoms  of  diluviau  action  at  all.  Indeed,  I 
much  question  whether  even  a  practised  geologist,  unless  put  upon  liis 
guard  and  his  curiosity  roused,  would  now  be  able  to  infer,  from  the 
existing  appearances,  that  such  a  catastrophe  had  occurred;  and  we 
certainly  might  defy  him  to  affix  a  date  thereto.  Even  I,  who  can 
almost  say  that  I  witnessed  the  catastrophe,  and  took  a  careful  survey  of 
the  attendant  circumstances  when  they  were  all  fresh  and  obviuus, 
could  scarcely  help  fancying  that  the  account  I  had  myself  recorded, 
and  which  I  carried  in  my  hand,  must  have  been  exaggerated,  though 
written  in  good  faith,  and,  if  anything,  short  of  the  reality.' — vol.  i. 
pp.  36-39. 

After  the  viWd  contrast  of  these  two  pictures,  we  can  forgive 
the  nautical  F.G.S.  for  a  page  or  two  of  solemn  reclamation 
against  the  hastiness  with  which  unskilled  critics  reject  the 
accounts  of  grander  and  infinitely  more  varied  revolutions  on  the 
earth*s  surface,  which  they  encounter  in  works  professedly  de- 
voted to  the  arcana  of  geology.      He  resumes  all  his  life  and 

vivacity 
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T»-acily  when  lie  attacks  another  great  class  of '  modem  cause 
ch.inge.     He  docs  md  seem  to  have  read  Captain  Marrvait's 
p'tlr.hicnrk,  the  '  Oila  Podrida  ;    hut  his  expaliation  on  the  be 
,  and  i;r»ndcur  of  tki.'  ijtncler  might  well  have  been  designed 

r  reproof  of  his  brother-sailor's  heresy  on  that  subject.  The  des 

P  itself,  too.  is  very  strikingly  told,  and  the  sounds  described  n 

Coleridge's  dreamy  lines — 

'  The  ice  was  here,  the  ice  was  there. 
The  ice  was  all  around  : 
It  cracked  and  growled,  and  roared  and  howled. 
Like  noises  in  a  swgund.' 

'During  winter,  wh:n  no  movenent  of  any  kind  is  to  be  perce 
the  must  profound  silence  reigns  over  every  \mn  of  the  glBcier. 
the  moment  the  warm  weather  commences,  the  glacier  is  nut  onl 
motion,  Imt  gives  forth  sounds  which  are  exceedingly  unlike  any  oi 
I  am  acquainted  with.  If  we  listen  sttcniively  we  can  always  hear  i 
sounds — often  like  that  of  distuut  thunder — caused  by  the  ice  hrea 
across  fruni  side  to  side :  these  sounds  are  eicneraily  accompanied 
kind  of  faint,  cHrthqiiake  sensation.  At  others,  we  can  hear  a  so 
mysteriiius  grosning  produced  by  some  unseen,  internal  mass  gi 
way,  or  perhaps  liy  pieces  rolling  inlu  the  numerous  vaults,  tcoopn 
by  the  running  water  which  insinuates  itself  into  the  glacier  or 
sides,  eating  out  its  very  vitals  '.  We  are  sure  alsn,  at  such  season 
distinguish,  alnnist  witliout  interruiiiion,  the  nuise  of  avalanches,  i 
or  less  distant;  hut  these  sounds  afford  no  evidence  of  the  glacier 
being  in  motion.  There  is,  however,  one  very  palpable  symptom  o 
locomotion,  which  I  have  often  watched  with  singular  interest. 
only  necessary,  when  on  the  top  of  a  glacier,  to  place  yourself  bi 
side  uf  one  of  those  lung  ndges  of  broken  stones  called  moraines,  ar 
lix  the  attention  lo  (hat  )mrt  of  liic  bank  which  is  nearest.  ^ 
minutes  seldom  ellipse  l>efore  some  one  or  more  of  the  fragments  deti 
itself  and  rolls  down ;  or  a  tremulous  motion  of  the  glacier  itself  im 
a  slight  shake  in  the  whole  mass  of  rubbish,  and  causes  a  faint  grii: 
sound  amongst  its  parts,  which  is  abundantly  significant. 

'  But  the  most  uhvions  of  nil  the  proofs  of  the  progression  u 
glacier  is  the  ninnner  in  which  its  enormous  snout  plouehs  u|: 
ground  before  it.  Of  this  strange  process  we  had  an  opportuni 
examining  a  remarkable  instance  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Allee  Blai 
where  the  glacier  de  Brenva  falls  into  the  valley,  overturning  am 
slroving  everything  before  it.  and  having  fairly  crossed  from  one  sii 
the  other,  a  distance  of  a  mile  at  least,  is  so  irresistibly  pressed  on\i 
by  the  cnormuus  weight  of  snow  on  its  shoulders,  high  up  the  sid 
Mont  Blanc,  that  its  lower  end,  on  reiiehiiig  the  opjKisite  side  of 
valley,  actually  (ravels  fur  a  considerable  distance  up  the  bank ! 
complete  a  barricade  was  formed  hy  the  glacier  at  one  place,  tha 
found  some  diSicuhy  in  getting  past;  for  though  the  road,  purpc 
contrived  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  such  accidents,  had  been  cai 
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forty  or  fifty  feet  in  perpendicular  height  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
it  was  all  rubbed  away  by  the  glacier  having  slowly  climbed  up  to  it. 
The  guides  pointed  out  the  corners  of  green  fields  peeping  out  from  the 
sides  of  the  glacier  in  the  middle  of  the  valley,  and  showed  us  traces  of 
walls  and  fences  which  had  belonged  to  large  villages  now  entirely 
obliterated  by  the  moving  mass !  I  took  notice  of  one  circumstance 
which  told  the  fatal  story  very  well.  We  had  walked  along  a  well-worn 
footpath  till  our  course  was  abruptly  stopped  by  the  edge  of  the  glacier ; 
but,  on  crossing  over  it,  we  re-aiscovered  our  footpath,  which  had  been 
quite  hidden  by  the  intervening  mass.  In  like  manner,  the  river  Doire, 
which  takes  its  rise  from  the  lake  formed  by  the  glacier  de  Miage,  a  few 
leagues  higher  up  the  All^  Blanche,  finds  its  way  partly  through  and 
partly  under  the  ice,  and  dashing  along  an  archway  or  tunnel,  which  it 
has  scooped  out  for  itself,  sweeps  past  Courmayeur  in  grand  style.' — 
vol.  i.  pp.  106-108. 

This  excellent  chapter  shows  that  the  Captain  is  well  read  in 
the  works  of  Lyell  and  Darwin,  to  whose  pages  he  often  refers, 
especially  upon  the  subject  of  moraines,  icebergs,  and  erratic 
blocks ;  it  is  also  evident  that  he  has  given  considerable  attention 
to  the  new  glacial  theory  broached  by  Professor  Agassiz,  and 
pushed  by  that  extraordinary  genius,  as  Captain  Hall  thinks 
(and  we  agree  with  him),  to  a  startling  extent.  The  theory, 
however,  is  full  of  high  interest,  and  it  is  already  adopted  in 
great  part  by  both  Buckland  and  Lyell.  We  have  reason 
U)  believe  that  the  latter  geologist  would  require  no  greater  a 
degree  of  cold  than  that  actually  existing  on  the  globe  to  pro- 
duce the  effects  required,  so  far  as  he  would  carry  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Murchison  seems  disposed  to  contest  the 
new  theory  stoutly — or  at  least  to  cimfine  its  application  within 
very  moderate  limits.  The  parallel  between  the  glacier  and 
lava- stream  (vol.  iii.  pp.  118,  i  19)  is  very  gooil — as  far  as  it 
goes; — but  the  most  striking  resemblance  between  these  opposite 
agents  seems  to  have  escapetl  Captain  Hall's  notice.  They  both 
stop  up  rivers  and  form  lakes.  The  lake  Aidat,  on  whose  borders 
the  poet  Sidonius  Apollinaris  resided,  owed  its  existence  to  the 
damming  up  of  a  river  by  a  lava-current.  Thus  the  extremes  of 
frost  and  fire  produce  precisely  the  same  results. 

Skipping  lightly  over  the  Alps,  we  are  carried  to  Aostaand  the 
Great  St.  Bernard.  The  dogs,  immortalised  by  Edwin  Land- 
seer,  and  the  prattle  of  every  nursery,  are  so  well  touched  that 
we  cannot  omit  them. 

•  Far  up  in  the  clouds,  and  well  above  these  imaginary  terrors,  we 
found  the  excellent  monks  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  plying  their  generous 
and  truly  public-spirited  calling.  I  believe  our  chief  object  in  this  part 
of  our  expedition  was  to  see  the  celebrated  dogs,  whose  exploits  amongst 
the  snows  of  winter  have  endeared  them  to  every  one's  childish  recol- 
lections. 
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lections.  Indeed,  I  do  not  suppose  there  are  aoy  quadrupeds  alive  n 
fet'S  than  thce^e  tine  auimali*,  and  ir  gives  cue  a  good  idea  of  the  CI 
tian  spirit  of  the  worthy  priests  to  observe  the  indulgent  inaiuici 

I  whicli  they  submitted  to  the  undisguised  interest  shown  by  ever}'  g 

I  in  the  dogs  more  than  for  them. 

'  I  have  met  with  monks  possessed  of  piety,  good  nature,  learn 
intelligence,  uud  active  IxMievulcuce,  in  various  |  arts  of  the  world ; 

il  have   scon  countries  in  T^hich  thev  formed,  almost  eiLclusivelv, 
educated  class ;  but  I  have  nowhere  seen  men  of  this  stamp  so 
roughly  devoted   to  the  service  of  mankind  as  tlie  good  fathers  oi 
Bernard. 

)'  We  took  a  sunrise  walk  with  the  prior,  accompanied  by  three  oi 
principal  dogs,  and  listened  with  an  interest  I  cannot  describe  to 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  and  his  brethren,  assisted  by  tl 
f  faithful  attendants,  hunied   among   the  snow  for  fainting    passcn 

2  during  the  lonj;  and  dreary  winter.     He  pointed  out  to  us  many  so 

]  of  sutfcring  and  of  death;  some  where  the  dcn^s  had  succeeded  in 

rying  provisions  to  persons  too  much  exhausted  to  walk  further, 
i  who  were  instantly  sought  for  by  the  monks  on  the  dogs  returning  ' 

their  empty  ba^kets,  and  appcahng  for  further  assistance.     It  wi 

appear  that  these  noble  animals  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of  this 

gular  s])ecies  of  hunting— in  which  the  object  is  to  save,  not  to  dest; 

*  and  that  their  natural  sagacity  is  so  sharpened  by  long  practice 
jj  careful  training,  that  a  sort  of  language  is  established  between  them 

their  masters,  by  which  mutual  communications  are  made,  such  as 
persons,  living  in  situations  of  less  constant  and  severe  trial,  can  1 

f  any  just  conception  of. 

«  '  I  remember  hearing  Sir  Walter  Scott  say  that  he  would  believe  : 

thing  of  a  St.  Bernard  dog  ;  and  certainly,  if  half  the  stories  told  ui 
truc«  this  eulogium  is  not  exaggerated.  I  have  sometimes  wond 
that,  amidst  all  the  o^ld  freaks  which  come  into  the  heads  of  Eni 

*  travellers,  it  has  not  occurred  to  any  one  to  pass  a  month  or  two  in 

depth  of  winter  on  the  summit  of  this  pass.  I  feel  sure  that  the  cui 
incidents  of  the  day  would  furnish  admirable  sport,  with  the  su 
added  advantage  of  a  highly-exciting  and  praiseworthy  purpose 
vol.  i.  pp.  128,  133,  134. 

)  We  strongly  recommend  the  pleasing^  experiment  of  '  a  mi 

'  or  two  in  the  depth  of  winter  *  to  the  amiable  Skipper  hinisell 

%  At  Leuk,  it  seems^  the  bathing  is  conducted  on  the  S«)ci 

principle : — 

'  On  reaching  at  last,  in  safety,  the  baths  of  I^uk,  lying  near  the 
of  this  extraordinary  mountain-pass,  I  managed,  by  the  help  of  a  i 
on  one  side  and  a  friend's  arm  on  the  other,  to  crawl  into  one  of 
large  bath-rooms,  where  rather  a  comical  sight  met  our  eyes.  The  h 
and  shoulders  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  persons  might  lie  seen  ai 
the  surface  of  a  great  reservoir  or  bath,  of  a  square  form,  all  the  p 
being  immersed  nearly  up  to  their  tliroats  in  water  so  hot  that 
steam  rose  from  it  in  clouds,  while  they  seemed  to  be  patiently  un 
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going  the  process  of  parboiling !  The  ladies  and  gentlemen,  mixed  in- 
discriminately together,  were  surrounded  by  children,  romping  and 
splashing  through  the  water  ncur  their  parents.  Each  patient,  of  course, 
wore  a  long  robe  or  bathing-gown,  and  most  of  them  some  kind  of  head- 
dress. Before  them  floated  small  tables,  on  which  the  ladies  placed 
their  work,  the  gentlemen  their  books  and  newspapers,  and  children 
their  toys.  Some  of  the  company  sipped  their  chocolate ;  others  passed 
their  time  in  clipping  different  coloured  papers,  and  pasting  them  into 
artificial  flowers;  and  certainly  the  greater  number,  though  merely 
chatting  together,  appeared  to  be  enjoying  themselves  greatly.  In  short, 
it  was  hke  an  ordinary  assembly,  seated  in  different  parts  of  a  large 
drawing-room,  with  only  the  queer  addition  of  hot  water  as  a  medium 
of  communication !  In  a  low  gallery,  extending  along  the  four  sides  of 
the  bath,  sat  groups  of  other  persons,  friends  of  the  invalids,  who,  with- 
out entering  the  water,  lent  their  society  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the 
patients  whom  the  protracted  discipline  of  this  strange  method  of  cure 
requires  to  remain  soaking  from  eight  to  ten  hours  a-day  ! ' — vol.  i. 
pp.  148,  149. 

The  author  advises  his  readers  to  try  this  bath — nay,  he  says, 
there  seemed  to  be  '  such  a  merry  sort  of  innocent  indecorum 
about  the  whole  of  this  transaction/  that  he  himself  felt  stnmgly 
tempted  to  join  the  party  in  the  hot  water.  Again  we  regret 
that  the  Captain's  practice  should  not  have  correspcmded  with 
bis  preaching. 

His  jolting  on  the  Gemmi  pass  seems  to  have  had  its  due  effect, 
and  he  thus  breaks  out  into  road-rapture  :  — 

'  Poor  Bony  I  how  naturally  one  forgets  the  faults  and  forgives  the 
injuries  of  such  a  magnijicejit  felloxo  as  could  first  conceive  and  then 
execute  a  road  like  this  !  A  fico  for  those  who  whine  and  cant,  and  say 
**that  it  was  all  done  to  serve  the  purposes  of  his  own  ambition."  It 
was  done  to  serve  those  purposes  which  he  considered  the  best  for  his 
country  !  But,  after  all,  is  it  not  petty  work  to  stop  on  the  Simplon  to 
consider  what  were  the  motives  which  induced  its  projector  to  construct 
■o  stupendous  a  work  ?  Surely  ladies  and  gentlemen  ought  to  be  suffi- 
ciently thankful  for  the  journey,  without  pecking  at  the  dead  body  of 
the  liony  who,  when  alive,  with  a  single  playful  pat  of  his  majestic  paw 
would  have  crushed  a  hundred  thousand  cockneys,  had  they  dared  to 
cross  his  path ! ' — vol.  i.  p.  151. 

This  is  very  fine^  though  we  think  *  tiger  *  would  have  been  more 
germane  to  the  matter  than  *  lion ;'  and  with  all  due  deference 
we  fancy  that  Captain  Hall  and  Co.  were  indebted  for  the  road 
rather  more  to  Buonaparte's  ambition  than  to  his  love  of  country 
or  of  mankind,  though  Young  France,  with  her  usual  piety,  does 
call  him  a  Christ  arme,  A s  for  the  ' cockneys,*  and  the  '  ])lay ful 
pat,'  Buonaparte  had  enough  of  the  former  when  a  very  few  of 
them  crossed  his  path  at  Waterloo.  England  does  not  owe  him 
much ;  but  we  have  a  higher  respect  for  the  mighty  dead  than  to 

tolerate 
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lolt^rnlc    his   being  ibus  maijinficittt-fc/lotced    ami    iw/r-r.o. 
even  tliiiUKli  the  praise  and  tlic  pUv  be  Captain  Hairs* 

In  iLc  srciiml  vnluaip  there  arc  some  verj-  piixl  sketch 
Pnris  an<l  its  siH.-ietj' — ami  in  the  midst  of  these  i;aietics  c 
th<!  diiilicst  rhapler  in  the  l>i)(>k,  and,  notwithstanding  its  I': 
the  bc-st.  The  very  title,  ■  The  Gallows  and  the  OuiUu 
scpins  to  hh>t  the  pafre. 

The  fri'quent  ng^itation  of  the  great  and  awful  (juosttoD  rei 
infr  the  al>ohtIiin  of  the  puntabmcnt  of  death  arguea  well  In 
humanity  of  the  nge  in  which  we  live.  Much  had  been  i 
before  the  Inst  session  of  Parliament,  to  mitigate  the  severi 
our  criminal  rode,  and,  as  wc  think,  wisely  and  welt ;  but  it 
E(-ems  as  if  we  might  live  to  see  the  extreme  penally  wij>ed 
the  statute-book  allc^tlicr.  For  the  last  nutra<rR  of  fenx 
uKin  u|Hin  feeble  woman,  and  for  all  cruel  violences  when 
Bulfereri  arc  left  in  such  a  stale 

'  That  ileath  anil  amurc  du  couteiul  about  them, 
Whether  they  live  ur  die,' 
we  had  hoped  never  to  see  it  ab(dishr<l ;  and  we  humbly  think 

■  Wvrakr  lliU>>[i[»rt<iiiity,  uiriiKval>plt<?r&linu1il».ir  imnu^iliulply  (irciir.  nf 

a  latr  Niinitirr,   Dr.  Hriiry'i  uemiiil  iif  Kir  Hiiil<.'>i  l^w« '■  diiKiucI,  at  giivtfi 
tir.  HrKiin,  iliiriiiK  iIk  ilflniliun  of  SntHiliim.      We  (we  it  lu  llie  Cinirtny  nfii  < 
Ritjiliud  [ipmiii,  tiut  coiiiiectrd  in  aiiy  h;iv  villi  Sir  Huilwii  Iiowc  : — 
'Sir,  •  D«r,iug  Sl>-ert.  U„,lim,  1(MA  JWy.  I' 

■  I  luirr  TVCL'irnl  uiit  liiiil  IwRire  llip  Kiiifc  your  dnjaiiclir*.  at  tli«  dale*  ami  va 
•peritiv'l  in  tlw  iiiv)[i<i,  >■>  wliirli  y"ii  rulriuiilliir.ilr  tlir  ilitrlli^iice  uf  Ci«irnil 
IBTtv'i  dvntL,  uid  f)H'  urraiigniieiiti  miiilr  liy  ymi  IhiiIi  previoiuty  ami  iuliM<|iiti 


HI  tnfaiiHMWrreimiilleil  \yj  j-uu  fiir  tie  inifpon-  iiT pL-Lcii>|r  at<ici«>nil  liaia] 
uiKIHHiJ  llie  \mt  nimlicsl  ulvicc,  wul  of  ajrunlitift  nprj  relief  niiil  aUerialiuii 
■iifterinijii,  iliiritiK  llir  UlICT  ]imoil  uriiii  lire,  uf  wliicii  lii*  titsle  niliniltiil.  Af 
ditruniiiiiia  wLidi  luivr  tukeii  place  bctireen  younclf  uh)  (leiipral  l(inu)nrtc'>  t 
(uitii,  il  ■•  till  iiicuiuiiliTalile  gralitlcatinii  to  nbirrrr  Ibat,  if  yuur  uATcn  iif  wtiii 
adfiittaiicc  Here  liiM^ly  iteclineiL.  the  refiual  to  ai^ffit  Ikieui  letfiii^  to  liavE  ari>i 
fTinn  wiy  iiuwitliii|{iien  mi  tlic  [jait  iif  GeiuTuI  ll»iiii]«rle  toiln  jii«tie<'  tu  yiiiii  iii< 
bill  rniin  llie  ulinliicliiiii  wiiicli  be  exwened  liimi^lf  tu  (tA  in  tlie  talent*  luid  co 
uf  llie  meilical  uUcEr  wlio  liad  been  alnaJy  lelvcteil  la  attenil  iijhiii  hiin. 

'  Kit  ^[ujeiity  liai  Oirtlier  ciimniamied  lue  tu  avail  my>elf  nf  thii  njijioitun 
repeal  tli^il  jtiiinal  u)ipT«l>atii>Ti  uf  yoiircuiHliuit  iliiriiii;  tlie  time  rliat  you  luTe  , 
iiialurcil  iIh-  (iuveriminit  of  -St.  H«1rtiii  wliidi  t  luve  ui  [articuliir  uci-a»i..iii  1 
ufleii  llie  iitnuiirp  of  ciHivpyiii([.  Plareil  u  you  liuve  U-eii  in  a  lituntitHi  whi.-h 
iiiidiT  any  eirciiiiinliuicei,  lute  been  iitie  uf  lii-nry  mpmiiiiliiUly,  but  wtiicli  pniti 
ereiili  ruiilriliiiteil  to  tender  yet  mure  ilitKvitlt  uid  invidinu*,  yoii  diM'tiar)^ 
ardiiaiii  tniiil  witli  alricl  llilelily,  diHnitiini,  and  huDiatiif;;,  and  liave  efleetiully  i 
cileil  tlie  Iwu  main  iluliet  uf  yuur  ciimniaiiil,  eumbining  the  lecurc  deteulii 
General  Hutinpurte'i  [wniin,  wliicli  wat  [>f  iweenity  the  poramuimt  oljjeel  nf 
attetiliiin,  witli  evury  jiracliealile  coiiaiiteraliuii  and  indulgence  which  yuur  own  i 
«ilioii  prumplml,  ami  yuur  iiiatiuctioiii  autli<>ciicil  you  tu  ihow  la  hi*  )ieculiaT  tjtui 
'  I  liuve  llic  lionuut  to  be.  Sir, 

•  ^'our  mort  obedieut  buisbU  mttb»i, 
•  Licul.-Gtm.  Sir  Hudnm  Lane,  k.C.S,'  '  OATHia 
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the  House  of  Lords  has  now  gone  too  far — but  such  steps  are 
hard  to  he  retraced. 

It  being  still  allowed,  however,  that  the  punishment  of  death  is 
a  necessary  evil  in  some  cases,  few,  we  think,  will  be  found  to 
renew  the  ])roposition  lately  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Rich,  for  con- 
verting the  execution  of  the  blood-stained  felon  into  a  little  private 
exhibition  within  the  gaol — a  tabkau-maurant  to  be  amtem- 
plated  only  by  the  duly  appointed- authorities  and  a  small  circle  of 
individuals.  The  only  legitimate  object  of  punishment  is  to  deter 
from  the  commissi(m  of  crime  ;  an<l  that  paramount  considera- 
tion forms  the  only  ground  of  justification  for  taking  away  life. 
To  say  nothing,  then,  of  the  odium  with  which  any  such  select 
death-commission  must  be  always  regarded  in  this  country,  and 
the  dangerous  practices  to  which  it  might  lead,  what  becomes 
of  the  example  if  the  criminal  be  executed  in  private  ?  We  arc 
aware  of  all  the  thousand  times  repeated  objections  about  '  bru- 
tal ising,'  &c. :  but  the  general  effect  produced  is  the  point ;  and 
we  are  of  opinion  that  the  good  greatly  overbalances  the  evil. 

We  willingly  give  to  those  w^ho  are  constantly  mooting  these 
and  similar  questions  credit  for  their  humanity :  but  it  is  not  to  be 
concealed  that  the  besetting  sins  of  the  present  day  are  mob- 
worship  and  felon -sympathy.  There  is  notliing  greater  than  the 
people  of  this  country  ;  there  is  nothing  so  base  as  its  mob,  ex- 
cept those  who  pander  to  it.  We  respect  the  sincere  politician, 
however  we  may  condemn  his  opinions :  but  the  gorge  rises 
equally  at  a  Radical  fawning  on  a  lord,  or  a  Tory  begriming  himself 
in  order  to  propitiate  the  many-headed  monster.  As  to  the  other 
spot — it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that,  with  a  certain  class  of  per- 
sons, indifference  to  the  h)ss  of  human  life  is  gaining  ground,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  ruffians  and  assassins,  for  whose  fate  a  maudlin 
lament  is  drawled  out  by  morbid  sentimentalists  and  <lisappointed 
men,  mortified  into  patriots.  No  thought  is  wasted  on  the  \ictim 
hurried  ruthlessly  to  his  account,  full  of  bread ;  nor  on  his  deso- 
late hesirth,  nor  on  his  ruined  family :  but  the  murderer  imme- 
diately becomes  an  object  of  interest,  and  even  tenderness.  No 
wonder  that  novelists  enough  should  be  found  to  flatter  this  vile- 
ness  in  the  selection  of  their  heroes  and  heroines:  it  is,  however, 
too  bad  to  find  real  genius  stooping  to  such  a  traffic. 

Captain  Hall  had,  as  he  tells  us,  long  felt  a  great  desire  to 
compare  together  the  metho<ls  of  execution  adopted  in  England 
and  France.  He,  accordingly,  lays  before  us  both  of  these  dread- 
ful scenes,  .and  so  vividly  that  his  reader  may  s|)are  himself  the 
pain  of  ever  actually  beholding  either.  Powerfully,  however,  as 
these  pictures  are  branded  upon  the  imagination.  Captain  Hall 
has  not,  in  our  opinion,  been  fair  in  his  choice  of  examples — 

nor 
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nor  has  he  inlKnluced  one  of  them  in  a  manner  worthv  «> 
g()o<l  sense. 

His  Knplisli  scene  is  the  execution  of  Thistlewood  and  o 
in  1820  for  liigh  treason. 

*  In  judiring  of  thcrC  iiiiforlunate  men,'  says  Captain  Hall,  *  it  i 
to  he  home  in  mind,  that,  althungh  they  were  most  justly  condemr 

I  death  for  their  kicked  designs  against  the  king's  government,  the] 

I  I  have  acted  nnder  the  full  (H^rsuasion  of  their  ohjects  being  not  only  jue 

I  highly  patriotic,     ^fnny  hravc  and  good  men  have  died  on  the  so 

fur  ofienccs  equally  criminal,  who  have  handed  doifvu  to  posterity  ii 
of  enduring  renown  ;  so  that,  without  seeing  fur  one  moment  ev 
extenuate  iheir  crime,  we  mav,  without  inconsistencv,  vield  a  a 

{  degree  of  our  sympathy  to  men  so  grievously  mistaken,  but  who  be! 

they  were  sacrificed  in  a  great  and  praiseworthy  cause. 

*  It  is  true  that  in  thr  course  of  their  proceedings,  in  the  scuffle  c 
hy  their  arrest,  a  policeman  was  killed  ;  and  therefore,  even  had  lh< 
been  ct>nvictt'd  of  high  treasun,  they  must  have  been  found  gui 
murder,  and  most  justly  executed  for  that  crime.  But  this  rh 
stance  was  what  may  be  called  accidental,  and  formed  no  part  of 

\  plan,  which,  it  must  be  owned,  was  black  enough,  l>eing  no  less  tli 

subvert  the  government,  by  putting  the  cabinet  ministers  of  the  C 
^  to  death.      Nevertheless,  their  crime,  wicked  and  preposterous 

I  was,  belonged  to  a  class  which,  when  the  leaders  are  men  of  nam 

•  substance,  is  far  removed  in  the  estimation  of  the  world  from  those  ^ 

^  s])ring  out  of  the  base  love  of  money,  or  the  demoniacal  impulses 

venge.' — vol.  ii.  p.  11,  72. 

Wo  know  Captain  Hall  to  be  an  honest  man,  and  moreo 
■  pood  sound  Conscr\*ative — (he  was  originally  a  Whig,  but  Am 

i  thoroughly  convert«l  him) — and  therefore  we  do  not   for  a 

^  ment  dream  of  charging  him  with  the  deliberate  design  of 

dering  to  any  of  the  folly  and  cant  above  alluded  to.       Bi 

must  say  his  language  here  is  exceedingly  rasb,  and  likclv 

misinterpreted.     No  human  being,  who  has  considered   the 

of  the  case  as  detailed  on  the  trial  of  Thistlewood,  can   har< 

'\  slightest  notion  that  his  treascm  origfinated  in  any  nobler  fee 

I  than  those  of  personal  disapj)ointment — the  bitter  fruits  of  < 

J  vagant  vanity  and  self-will.     He  was  simply  a  ruined  and  d 

rate  coxcomb,  animated  by  *  diabolical  impulses  of  reve 
against  the  society  in  which  he  had  lost  his  place — the  rest  < 
crew  were  mere  brutal  ruffians,  incapable  of  all  reasoning — b 
hounds  eager  for  prey.  Up<m  what  grounds  Captain  Hall  ai 
any  of  his  'sympathy*  to  'those  men,  so  gnrievously  nriista 
&c.,  we  confess  we  cannot  conjecture;  nor  is  it  easy  for 
understand  how  such  a  writer  comes  to  speak  of  the  delib 
murder  of  a  brave,  unarmeil  Bow-street  officer,  while  in  tb< 
charge  of  bis  duty,  iu  terms  which  might  desig^te  a  mere  afii 

rhance-modl 
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chance-medley—'  a  policeman  killed — in  the  course  of  their  jtro- 
ceedings — in  the  scuffle  caused  by  their  arrest ! ' 

*  The  conspirators  had  taken  the  precaution  to  place  a  sentinel  below, 
and  the  only  approach  to  them  in  the  loft  was  up  a  ladder,  not  wide 
enough  for  more  than  one  to  ascend  at  a  time.  Ruthven  went  first, 
followed  by  three  other  officers,  Ellis,  Smithers,  and  Salmon.  Thistle- 
wood  was  nearest  the  door  of  the  loft,  armed  wiih  a  drawn  sword  :  the 
whole  number  of  conspirators  in  the  room  was  twenty-five.  Before  the 
officers  ascended  the  loft,  they  secured  the  sentinel  placed  at  the  foot  of 
the  ladder,  but  we  suspect  he  contrived  by  some  means  to  give  those  in 
the  loft  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  officers.  The  whole  party  in  the 
loft  were  hastily  arming  :  some  with  belts,  and  pistols  stuck  in  them  ; 
others  were  loading  hand-grenades  and  muskets.  There  was  a  large 
quantity  of  ammunition  in  the  room,  and  a  sack  full  of  combustibles. 
Ruthven,  the  officer,  was  the  first  that  burst  into  the  loft.  Thistlewood 
was  nearest  the  door  with  a  drawn  sword  ;  he  made  some  attempt  at 
Ruthven,  but  failed.  Ellis,  Smithers,  Salmon,  and  others,  followed 
close,  with  the  magistrate,  Mr.  Birnie.  The  conspirators  were  ordered 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  to  surrender  themselves,  warrants  being 
issued  for  their  apprehension :  while  Ruthven  was  trying  to  secure  the 
door,  so  as  to  prevent  escape  that  way,  Smithers  advanced  to  secure 
Thistlewood.  The  latter  immediately  made  a  lunge  at  the  officer,  which 
unfortunately  took  a  fatal  effect.  The  sword  went  through  his  body,  and 
Smithers  fell  back  instantly  into  Ruthven's  arms,  crying  out  "  Oh,  God  ! 

I  am ."     He  spoke  no  more,  but  died  instantly.     Thistlewood  then 

called  to  his  party  to  put  out  the  lights.  Ruthven,  on  Smithers  falling 
into  his  arms,  pointed  a  pocket-pistol  at  Thistlewood,  which  missed  fire. 
Ellis  then  discharged  his,  and  missed  him.  The  Guards  arrived  about  the 
time  Thistlewood  murdered  Smithers.  Captain*  Fitzclarence  headed 
them,  and  when  they  entered  the  loft  it  was  filled  with  smoke,  so  that 
objects  were  not  discernible.  One  of  the  ruffians  made  a  dash  at  the 
captain,  and  another  (lointed  a  pistol  at  him,  which  he  was  on  the  point 
of  firing,  when  a  serjeant  of  the  Guards,  named  Legge,  lUshing  forward 
to  put  the  pistol  aside,  received  the  fire  in  his  arm,  which  was  wounded, 
but  in  a  slanting  direction  ;  shots  were  exchanged  between  the  officers, 
the  Guards,  and  the  conspirators,  for  some  minutes ;  but  it  is  not 
known  whether  any  of  the  latter  were  wounded.  One  of  the  officers 
was  wounded  in  the  forehead.  In  the  confusion  of  the  scene,  and  in 
the  darkness  (for  the  candles  were  put  out,  and  there  was  no  light  but 
what  was  produced  for  a  moment  by  the  flash  of  pistols),  fourteen  or 
fifteen  of  the  conspirators  made  their  escape  by  a  back  window. 
Thistlewood  escaped  in  this  way.  Nine  of  the  conspirators  were  taken. 
These  nine  were  immediately  handcuffed,  and  sent  off  under  a  strong 
escort  to  Bow-street.  The  loft  was  then  searched,  and  all  the  arms 
and  ammunition  taken  off  with  the  prisoners.  There  was  a  quantity 
sufficient  to  arm  100  persons.' — Annual  Register ^  1820,  vol.  Ixii.  Part 
i.  p.  52. 

*  Now  Colonel  Lord  Frederick  Fitzclareiice. 

It 
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It  is  clrar,  from  this  acrount.  which  accurately  refleri 
evidence  «riven  on  the  trial,  that   the  lig-hts  were  not  pal  o 

J  after  the  death  <»f  Sinithers.       The  *  cirrt/msfafirf  may  ho 

accidental  I'     Tlie  murder  was  resolutely  and  clelil>eralely  d( 
Captain  Mall  thinks  proper  to  put  forward  as  a  specifir  < 
li  of  svmnaihv  the  most  hhxKlihirstv  of  all  the  crew — one.  to  u; 

k  not  exa^^rc'rated  expressions  of  a  witness  at  the  trial,  '  whose 

blcKKl  and  soul  boiled  for  murder/ 

*  Next  came  one  whose  l>chaviour  was  so  different  from  that 
others,  that  I  should  have  said  he  had  been  drink in«r,  were  not  th 
possible.     Loukinc:   towanls   St.   Sepulchre's,   he   eave    three  c 

i  talked  a  great  deal,  and  wished  to  address  the  people.     Thisllewc 

]>eatedlY  desired  him  to  he  quiet,  with  the  air  of  a  man  accustun 
l)e  ulM.'yed  by  those  under  him. 

'  The  whole  deportment  of  this  man  on  the  scaffold  was  appa 

reckless;  and  it  was  impossible,  when  viewing  his  indecent  beho 

^  with  his  foot  literally  touching  the  coffin  be  was  soon  to  inhabit,  not  t 

pose  him  destitute  of  any  right  moral  feeling.  And  yet  all  this  waj 
external  xhow.  On  the  evening  before  his  death  he  wrote  three  l 
— one  to  his  wife,  one  to  his  daughters,  aud  one  to  his  son,  a  litt 
to  whom  he  seems  to  have  been  much  attached.  There  is  no  do 
^  the  authenticity  of  these  documents,  and  they  show  us,  in  the  first 

]  how  little  we  can  sometimes  judge  of  men  by  outward  appears 

\  and  secondly,  how  small  a  chance  even  the  best  feelings  of  our  i 

'  have  for  celebrity,  when  developed  by  persons  in  vulgar  life.     Hi 

«.  following  letter  been  written  to  his  son  by  a  Jacobite  nobleman  of 

■  about  to  expiate  on  the  scaffold  the  crime  of  high  treason,  instead 

a  poor  Radical  butcher  of  1820,  how  different  a  plac^  would  it  he 
our  estimation  ! 

*  *'  My  little  dear  boy  William,  I  hope  you  will  live  to  read  the 
lines,  when  the  remains  of  your  poor  father  is  mouldered  to  dost. 
dear  boy,  I  hope  you  will  bear  in  mind  the  unfortunate  end  of  yon 
father,  and  not  ])lace  any  confidence  in  any  person  or  persons  whs 
For  the  deception,  the  corruption,  and  the  ingenaity  of  man,  J  an 
loss  to  comprehend— it  is  beyond  all  calculation.  My  dear  boy,  I 
you  will  make  a  bright  man  in  society ;  and  it  appears  to  me  theVoa 

L  ought  to  take  is,  to  be  honest,  industrious,  sober,  and  upright  in  al 

t  dealings  ;  and  to  do  unto  all  men  as  you  wish  they  should  do  unt( 

My  dear  hoy,  put  your  trust  in  God  ;  and  be  cautious  of  every  sh 
designing,  flattering  tongue.  My  dear  boy,  be  a  good,  kind,'  q\h 
child  to  your  poor  mother,  and  comfort  her ;  and  be  a  loving  bi 
to  your  sisters.     My  dear  boy,  I  hope  you  will  regard  these  my  U 

struclions.     From  your  loving  and  unfortunate  father, 

Newgate,  Sunday  night,  8  o'clock,  April  30th,  1820." 

*■  Who  is  there  that,  on  reading  these  pathetic  Vmes,  would  not  Ii 
know  what  was  the  effect  of  instructions  such  as  these,  delivered  at 
a  moment?     It  is  now  twenty  years  and  up^nrds   since  they 
penned, — the  crime  and  its  penalty  are  alike  forgotten, — ^but  thi 
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must  be  grown  to  manhood,  and  who  shall  say  how  useful  and  virtuous 
a  citizen  he  may  not  have  become  ? ' — voL  ii.  pp.  13 — 15. 

We  touch  on  this  part  of  the  subject  with  great  reluctance,  for 
"we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  son  is  now  a  good  and  useful 
member  of  society;  no  thanks,  in  our  humble  opinion,  to  his 
father  s  example,  whose  last  months,  as  well  as  his  last  moments 
in  the  prison  and  out  of  it,  were  spent  in  a  defiance  of  all  laws, 
human  and  divine :  but  Captain  Hall  wntes  with  too  great  effect 
not  to  make  it  imperative  upon  us  to  quote  the  evidence  as  to  this 
individual.  One  witness,  Robert  Adams,  saw  this  *  Secretary  of 
the  Provisional  Government,'  as  he  signed  himself,  accoutre  him- 
self for  the  slaughter : — 

*  He  put  a  black  belt  round  his  waist,  in  order  to  contain  a  brace  of 
pistols ;  another  black  belt  he  hanged  upon  his  shoulder,  to  support  a 
cutlass ;  he  next  placed  on  each  shoulder  a  large  bag,  in  the  form  of  a 
large  haversack.  When  he  had  done  this  he  viewed  himself,  and  he 
said — [we  omit  a  blasphemous  exordium] — "  /  have  not  got  my  steely  I 
am  not  complete — never  mind."  He  directly  draws  a  great  knife  from 
lus  pocket,  and  begins  to  brandish  it  about,  swearing  at  the  same 
time  that  was  the  knife  he  procured  to  cut  off  the  head  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  and  the  rest  as  he  came  at  them.  On  being  asked  what  he  in- 
tended them  bags  for  that  he  had  about  him,  he  positively  swore  that 
he  intended  to  bring  away  the  heads  of  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Lord  Sid- 
mouth  in  them. — The  witness,  being  asked  what  sort  of  a  knife  it  was 
that  he  brandished,  answered,  ^'  it  was  a  large  broad  knife  that  he  said 
he  had  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  bound  round  the  handle  with 
wax-end  to  prevent  its  slipping  in  his  hand  when,  he  said,  he  should 
be  at  work,^'  ' — HowelPs  State  Trials^  vol.  xxxiii. 

And  this  is  the  '  mifortunatc  man  *  that  Captain  Hall  places 
side  by  side  with  the  Jacobite  noblemen  who  laid  down  their  lives 
for  him  whom  they  had  been  taught  from  their  infancy  to  regard 
as  their  true  and  lawful  prince ;  such  spirits  as  the  great  magi- 
cian embodied  in  Fergus  M*Ivor: — the  noble,  the  brave,  the 
generous,  associated  on  the  same  page  with  the  off-scouring  of  the 
slaughter-house — Lord  Balmerino,  and  this  butcher! 

•  Powers 
Eternal,  such  names  mingled !' 

and  by  a  Scotch  gentleman,  too,  with  the  blood  of  Douglas  in  his 
veins ! 

We  purposely  pass  over  the  execution  itself :  we  have  not  space 
to  give  it  entire  ;  and  to  garble  it  would  be  to  destroy  the  effect 
of  the  whole.  Captain  Hall's  reflections  after  the  fatal  bolt  had 
been  withdrawn  are  these  : — 

*  The  whole  sight  up  to  this  terrible  moment,  and  for  the  next  hour, 

was  one  in  the  highest  degree  solemn  and  impressive ;  and  I  could  not 

VOL.  Lxviii.  NO.  cxxxvi.  z  help 
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help  believing,  as  I  looked  over  the  silent  crowd,  and  obserred  tbeL 
stricken  gaze,  that,  although  there  must  of  course  have  been  araoi 
numerous  an  assemblage  some  hardened  breasts,  incapable  of 
moved  even  by  such  a  sight,  the  vast  majority  could  not  poasibWr 
nnmoved  during  the  very  long  hour  in  which  they  beheld  these  fiv 
less  bodies  suspended  high  in  the  air  over  their  heads.  For  m} 
at  least,  I  can  say  with  truth  that  I  have  never  beheld  anything  ; 
so  impressive  as  the  whole  of  this  painful  tragedy ;  and  judnnj 
what  I  could  detect  of  the  sentiments  of  the  crowd,  I  ahofuld  sa 
they  were  as  deeply  moved  as  it  was  possible  for  persons  of  their 
and  habits  to  be  moved  by  anything.  I  consider,  accordingly,  th 
instruction  and  warning,  the  moral  lesson,  in  short,  which  it  is  tii 
purpose  of  the  laws  to  inculcate  by  such  dreadful  examples,  wi 
fully  imparted  to  the  populace  as  the  nature  of  things  will  adroit  o 
'  I  afterwards  heard  it  remarked  by  an  acute  observer  of  ma 
manners  in  different  countries,  that,  revolting  as  capital  puniaki 
sometimes  are,  and  of  doubtful  utility  in  certain  cases,  there  is  m 
which  tends  so  indisputably  as  a  public  execution  does  to  prove  1 
mass  of  the  people  that  there  is  actually  a  government  in  the  coi 
!;  willing  and  strong  enough  to  enforce  tiie  laws.     Up  to  the  period  i 

ceremony,  therefore,  to  which  I  have  now  brought  the  descripttoii 
which  it  is  of  importance  to  bear  in  mind  terminates  all  ordinary  < 
tions  in  England,  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  effective  or 
calculated,  by  the  awful  solemnity  of  its  details,  to  advance  theei 
justice.  What  follows  in  cases  of  high  treason,  after  the  punishm< 
death,  is  of  far  more  questionable  propriety  ;  not  only  from  its  sho 
the  feelings  of  the  multitude,  but  which  is  a  still  more  important  i 
^  deration,  from  its  tendency  to  remove,  or  at  all  events  essentn 

f  weaken,  the  impression  made  by  what  has  gone  before : — ^the  effect 

j  more  or  less  to  draw  the  sympathies  of  the  spectators  firom  the  si 

A  government  to  that  of  the  sufferers,  instead  of  linking  them  coi 

i;  with  the  offended  laws  of  their  country. 

(■  'It  seems  quite  obvious  that,  whenever  in  a  free  country  the  txt^ 

of  justice  is  severe,  it  ought  to  be  divested  of  everything  which 

vindictive — precisely  as  it  is  of  importance  in  the  preliminary  ad 

^  stration  of  justice  to  carry  on  all  the  proceedings  not  only  with  pa 

r  and  temper,  but  with  a  constant  leaning  towards  the  accused  partv 

is  this  done  from  any  over  refined  tenderness  to  **  poor  suffering  g 
bat  solely  for  the  pur]>ose  of  carrying  the  sympathy  of  the  people 
with  the  acts  of  tho-e  to  whom  they  liave  delegated  the  duly  of  i 
nistering  the  government.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  81-83. 

The  French  execution,  and  its  effect  on  those  who  witness 
form  a  strong  contrast  with  the  English  example.  As  Cs 
Hall  described  Tbistlewood  s  exi^  in  London,  we  could 
wished  that  he  had  in  Paris  selected  a  criminal  or  crimini 
the  corresponding  class — Fieschi  and  his  associates^  for  iost 
Nothing,  however,  but  the  author's  own  words  can  convej 
idea  of  the  truth  with  which  the  spectacle  is  brought  befar« 
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eyes;  and  we  must  present  it^  though  it  absolutely  seems  to  make 
the  page  run  blood : — 

^  Oq  a  bitter  cold  day  in  Paris,  in  the  beginning  of  December,  some 
years  ago,  I  was  present  at  the  execution  of  a  murderer,  one  Daumas 
Dupin,  by  the  guillotine,  which  in  those  days  used  to  be  erected  in  the  well- 
known  Place  de  Greve,  now  called  the  Place  de  rHotel-de-Ville.  This 
situation,  which  is  one  of  the  most  centrical  in  Paris,  has  recently  been 
changed  to  one  of  the  places  (I  forget  its  name)  at  a  distance  from  the 
populous  parts  of  the  town,  and  one  better  adapted,  in  many  respects,  to 
the  purpose. 

'*  My  object  in  going  to  such  an  exhibition  was  two-fold.  I  had  a 
great  curiosity  to  see  the  instrument  which  performed  such  an  important 
part  in  the  French  revolution,  at  a  period  when  the  greater  part  of  the 
executive  functions  of  the  administration  resided  in  the  very  edge  of  the 
knife;  to  what  purpose  the  world  has  seen.  In  the  next  place,  I  wished 
to  establish,  by  actual  observation,  a  fair  comparison  between  the 
French  and  English  methods  of  carrying  the  extreme  sentence  of  the  law 
into  effect.  I  had  heard  many  arguments  in  favour  of  the  French 
system,  chiefly  grounded  on  two  points :  first,  on  the  rapidity  of  its 
action,  and  the  consequent  diminution  of  suffering  of  the  unhappy 
object  of  the  punishment ;  and,  secondly,  from  its  being  preferable,  as  a 
matter  of  taste,  to  what  is  called  the  dog-like  death  and  protracted  ex- 
|M>Bure  of  the  culprit  on  the  English  scaffold. 

^  The  prisoner  was  brought  along  the  quais  from  the  Conciergerie 
in  a  common  cart,  such  as  the  billets  of  fire-wood  used  in  Paris  are 
oarried  about  in.  He  was  seated  on  a  cross  bench  with  his  back 
turned  to  the  horse,  and  by  the  side  of  a  priest,  who  every  now  and  then 
held  a  cross  to  his  companion's  lips,  but  he  did  not  receive  this  act  of 
attention  in  a  very  edifying  manner.  In  spite  of  the  severe  cold,  the 
priflooer*s  head  was  left  uncovered,  and  his  neck  also  bare,  in  ominous 
.preparation.  The  crowd  along  the  different  quais  had  become  so  dense 
that  the  mounted  guard  who  accompanied  the  cart  had  enough  to  do  to 
clear  a  passage,  which  was  closed  again  behind  the  instant  the  cart  had 
fiassed.  It  seemed  a  very  bad  regulation  that  a  prisoner  under  such  cir- 
cumstances should  be  paraded  for  so  great  a  distance  through  the  crowd, 
lupd  certainly  it  would  facilitate  any  attempt  at  rescue,  should  such  a 
-measure  be  contemplated.  The  transit  of  every  other  kind  of  convey- 
lOKe  had  been  intercepted,  so  that  the  only  soimd  of  wheels  came  from 
•tboae  of  the  cart  bearing  the  culprit  to  the  place  of  execution.  Every  one, 
I-  am  sure,  will  remember  the  descriptions  given  of  this  lugubrious 
sound,  which,  during  the  reign  of  terror,  gave  dreadful  note  of  prepara- 
tion at  a  certain  hour  every  day. 

*  On.^tering  the  Place  de  Ureve,  or  rathfer  that  part  of  it  which  the 
'tnotmt^d  gendarmes  managed  with  considerable  difficulty  to  keep  clear, 
tJfcJsifrttiiniding  crowd  todk  off  their  hats,  and  remained  uncovered  dur- 
ing" th^rethainder  of  the  ceremony.    The  effect  of  this  movement  was 
irtvlking  enoiigh  *,  but  it  would  have  been  greater  had  it  been  accom- 
innicd  by  any  cessation  of  the  universal  talking  which  ptevailed  from 
-Jhrst  Is  bk  over  th6  whole  assembly.    More  thun  one-half  of  the  crowd 
J   .'  .  z  2  consisted 
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consisted  of  women  and  children.  The  cart  drew  up  at  the  foot 
short  ladder,  reaching  from  the  scaflfold  to  the  ground,  a  height  of 
six  feet.  The  prisoner  and  priest  then  got  out,  and  the  poor  wrt 
hands  heing  tied,  and  his  neck  and  shoulders  still  more  effectually  I 
he  was  desired  to  ascend  the  ladder.  On  reaching  the  platform  a 
he  was  placed  on  a  small  step  or  shelf  fixed  to  the  lower  end  of  a 
right  board  about  five  feet  long,  to  which  he  was  instantly  bouE 
means  of  two  straps.  This  board  was  then  turned  down,  with  the 
attached  to  it,  by  means  of  a  hinge  or  pivot,  in  such  a  way  that  h( 
stretched  along  horizontally,  at  fiiU  length,  with  his  face  down^ 
A  slight  push  by  the  executioners  impelled  the  board  along  a  gn 
plane,  till  the  man's  neck  came  directly  under  the  fatal  knife,  su8p< 
nigh  in  the  air,  between  two  upright  posts.  In  the  next  instant  the 
which  held  the  bolt  was  pulled — the  weapon  descended,  and  i 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  murderer's  head,  separated  from  the  trunli 
into  a  box  placed  at  the  further  end  of  the  scaffold.  It  took  ei 
fourteen  seconds  from  the  time  the  prisoner's  foot  first  touched  the 
fold  till  he  lay  a  lifeless  corpse  before  us. 

*  The  next  proceeding  was  to  drawback  the  board  on  w^hich  the 
less  body  now  lay,  to  unstrap  it,  and  to  trundle  it  in  the  most  ui 
monious  way  possible,  all  gory  and  horrible  as  it  was,  into  a  large  o 
basket  on  one  side.     The  box  into  which  the  head  had  fallen 
separated  by  the  blade  was  then  lifted  up,  and  its  ghastly  contents  pit 
with  equal  unconcern,  into  the  basket.  All  this  was  fearful  enough 
when  the  basket,  streaming  with  gore,  was  lifted  off  the  platform 
the  cart,  and  driven  away,  its  ghastly  track  could  be  followed  all 
the  quais ! 

*  The  gendarmes  now  gave  the  crowd  free  permission  to  approac 
scaffold  ;  a  licence  of  which  they  availed  themselves  with  the  gn 
eagerness,  apparently  desirous  of  gloating  their  sight  with  a  nearer 
of  the  actual  evidences  of  what  had  taken  place.  In  this  they 
amply  gratified ;  for  the  crimson  flood  was  still  streaming  along  the 
ing,  and  dripping  between  the  planks  on  the  streets.  The  huge  1 
too,  and  the  ponderous  mass  of  wood  and  metal  to  which  it  was 
as  well  as  the  pillars  of  the  horrible  machine,  being  bterally  bath 
blood,  were  verv  terrible  to  behold. 

*"  Meanwhile  the  executioners  set  to  work,  with  the  utmost  sang^ 
to  wash  the  guillotine ;  and  a  row  of  persons,  all  chattering  and  laug 
as  were  the  rest  of  the  crowd,  having  been  stationed  between  it  an 
Seine,  a  series  of  large  buckets  full  of  water  were  handed  up.  I  coi 
no  fewer  than  twenty-four  of  these,  which  were  required  before  the  i 
machine  could  be  purified  from  the  stains  left  upon  it  by  the  execi 
Durin)(  the  half-hour  which  elapsed  while  this  was  going  on,  I  ci 
myself  repeatedly  saying,  with  Lady  Macbeth,  '*  who  would  have  th( 
the  old  man  had  so  much  blood  in  him  ?"  But  the  consequences  o 
process  of  ablution  were  such  as  I  certainly  had  never  contemplata 
have  I  ever  heard  them  described,  though  they  serve  to  exjdain, 
perfectly  intelligible  manner,  a  well-known  characteristic  expressi 
iht  French  revolution,  which  up  to  that  time  I  had  considered  as  n: 

figura 
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figurative;  I  allude  to  the  descriptions  of  the  *' streets  running  with 
blood/' 

*  It  must  be  understood  that  since  a  large  quantity  of  water  is  con- 
taminated, or  rendered  red,  by  a  few  drops  of  blood,  the  effect  of  dash- 
ing upwards  of  twenty  bucketsful  of  water  on  the  scaffold  was  to  fill  all 
the  gutters  in  the  neighbourhood  with  a  red  stream.  Now,  as  the  rush 
of  men,  women,  and  children  to  the  point  of  attraction  was  so  great  that 
they  neither  saw  nor  cared  for  what  was  under-foot,  the  whole  place,  and 
even  the  pavement  of  the  adjacent  streets  for  some  distance,  was  covered 
with  footmarks,  every  one  of  which  told  its  separate  tale  of  horror.' — 
vol.  ii  pp.  88-93. 

Now,  what  effect  had  this  bloody  business  upon  the  people 
present  ? 

*  During  the  whole  ceremony  the  sound  of  the  most  animated  general 
conversation  never  ceased  for  a  single  moment ;  and  altogether,  I  must 
say,  that  anything  less  impressive,  in  the  way  of  example,  I  never  be- 
held. In  the  first  place,  the  procession  from  the  prison  to  the  guillotine, 
in  an  ordinary  wood-cart,  would  have  been  ludicrous,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  terrible  end  of  the  journey.  Secondly,  the  excessive  hurry  of 
the  final  proceedings,  by  which  the  unhappy  man  was  hurried  out  of  the 
world  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  minute  after  he  mounted  the  scaffold, 

fave  an  air  of  rude  and  savage  precipitancy  to  the  action,  very  hurtful, 
thought,  to  the  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  spectators.  Then  came  the 
fearfully  shocking  scene  of  the  basket,  and,  lastly,  the  washing,  which 
really  looked  more  like  the  cleaning  out  of  a  shambles  than  anything 
else ;  followed  up,  as  it  was,  by  the  paddling  of  the  feet  of  the  multitude 
ill  the  streams  which  fiowed  from  the  place  of  execution. 

*  It  might  be  possible,  no  doubt,  to  remove  some  portion  of  these  disa- 
greeable accompaniments  of  this  method  of  inflicting  capital  punish* 
ments ;  but  I  should  say  that  the  worst  points  about  it,  namely,  that 
very  haste  which  is  sometimes  pointed  out  as  its  chief  recommendation, 
and  the  hideous  quantity  of  blood  which  is  spilt,  can  never  be  got  rid 
of;  and  I  am  quite  convinced,  from  what  I  then  saw  in  Paris,  that  the 
corruption  of  taste,  and  the  induration  of  feeling,  together  with  the  total 
absence  of  all  solemnity  and  of  any  instruction  derivable  from  impressive 
example,  are  sufficient  to  outweigh  every  advantage  which  can  be  ima- 
gined to  belong  to  the  guillotine,  as  compared  to  the  gallows.  Besides 
which,  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded  that  by  the  English  method  of  execu- 
tion, as  now  arranged  at  the  "  new  drop,"  the  sufferings  of  the  unfor- 
tunate culprits  are  to  the  full  as  brief  as  they  are  in  the  case  of  the 
guillotine.  It  is  dreadful  to  think  that  the  punishment  of  death  should 
ever  be  necessary  ;  but  as  long  as  civil  society  exists,  there  will  be  some 
crimes  which  can  be  kept  in  check  only  by  means  of  this  extreme 
measure.  If  this  be  true,  as  the  best  authorities  on  such  subjects  seem 
to  be  agreed  upon,  it  becomes  a  most  important  consideration  to  decide 
which  method  is  the  least  painful  to  the  imhappy  sufferers,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  calculated  to  leave  on  the  minds  of  the  spectators 
that  impression  of  awe  and  respect  for  the  laws  of  the  country,  to  produce 
which  appears  to  be  the  only  legitimate  object  of  judicial  punishments. 
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'*  To  talk  of  hanging  being  **  a  dog-like  death''  is  quite  to  mistal 
nature  of  cauBC  and  consequence :  for  surely  if  a  man  commit  a  im 
or  stir  up  a  rebellion,  or  otherwise  conduct  himself  much  worse  tha 
dog,  he  forfeits  all  claim  to  delicacy  on  that  score.  And  if  the  qui 
of  bodily  sulFcring  were  settled  to  be  equal  in  both  cases,  as  I  beli 
is,  it  seems  to  be  a  waste  of  sympathy  to  consider  the  matter  in  the 
alluded  to. 

'  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  used  no  exaggeration  whatever  ii 
scribing  these  two  terrible  scenes, — the  one  in  England,  the  oth 
France;  nor  have  I  a  moment's  hesitation  in  saying  that  whil 
French  method  is  not  only  unimpressive  but  disgusting,  and  calci 
to  shock  the  feehngs  of  the  multitude,  and  to  corrupt  their  manner 
solemn  ceremony  of  an  English  execution  is  not  only  one  of  the 
striking  and  awful  scenes  in  the  world,  but  is  essentially  instru 
from  being  directly  calculated  to  vindicate  the  outraged  majesty  < 
laws,  and  thence  to  deter  the  turbulent  and  wicked  from  interfering 
the  well-being  of  society.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  93-96. 

In  these  observations  we  concur ;  we  think  Captain  Hal 
set  this  dreadful  question  at  rest.  There  is  a  curious  bi 
of  the  subject  into  which  be  hardly  enters ;  we  mean  the  an 
of  suffering  actually  inflicted  by  the  cord  and  the  knife, 
a  dark  and  disgusting  one;  but  without  going  into  the  i( 
which  a  recent  French  author  has  accumulated  and  siftecl 
amore,  we  may  state  our  opinion  that,  even  on  the  sco 
humanity,  the  f^lows  is  far  preferable  to  the  guillotine. 

The  great  attraction  of  the  last  volume  is  the  asceat  of  M 
4  Etna :  and  it  is  amusing  to  observe  how  earnestly  the  aiUhor 

to  persuade  Mr.  Bnrford  to  give  the  world  a  panormma  d 
from  the  top  of  '  Mongibello/  whilst  he  himself  is  painti 
with  his  pen  in  the  most  masterly  style. 

Mn  spite  of  our  hurry,  or  perhaps  in  consequence^  it  was  nea 
to  stop  for  breath  at  the  end  of  every  ten  or  twelve  paces  ;  and  a 
footing  was  among  loose  ashes,  and  the  wretched  sea -sick  feelio 
creased,  our  utmost  efforts  brought  us  only  within  about  fifty  or 
f  paces  of  the  top,  when  the  sun  leaped  up  from  the  eastern  sea;  anc 

before  the  plains  of  Sicily,  or  even  the  mountains  of  Calabria^  i 
out  at  our  feet,  caught  the  least  touch  of  his  direct  rays,  the  whole  ' 
the  volcano  was  bathed  in  gold.  This  effect  of  height  we  often  see 
below,  and  always  admire,  but  it  is  very  rarely  that  we  are  made  i 
sharers  in  the  anticipated  splendour.  The  physical  superioritv  in 
then  gives  us  a  feeling  of  moral  elevation  above  the  rest  of  tfie  ^ 
and  mingles  with  the  other  sources  of  interest  whieh  crowd  aboH 
imagination  at  such  a  moment,  and  amply  repay  the  fatig^ues  o 
ascent.  What  struck  mc  most  was  the  map-like  appearance  of  £ 
with  a  considerable  part  of  which,  but  only  round  the  coast,  wi 
already  become  familiar.  The  Lipari  Islands^  t)\e  sea.^qar  the  ,Fi 
Messina,  the  ports  of  Cutauia  and  Syracuse,  the  highlands  over  Gir] 
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and  even  those  near  Palermo,  and  the  Mediterranean  ]ymg  beyond  those 
places,  together  with  an  immense  range  of  the  Calabrian  mountaina 
capped  with  clouds,  hut  several  thousand  feet  below  us — to  say  nothing 
of  the  rich  fields  of  the  interior  of  Sicily  spread  like  a  carpet — all  filled 
the  eye  and  rather  embarrassed  the  attention,  by  bringing  at  once  into 
one  enormous  panoramic  view  so  many  objects  widely  separated,  geo- 
graphically speaking,  never  seen  together  upon  any  other  occasion. 

*  The  moment  of  the  sun's  disk  showing  itself  above  the  sea  is,  no 
doubt,  the  grand  object ;  still  I  have  invariably  found,  when  watch- 
ing for  this  splendid  phenomenon  from  great  elevations,  that  the  hour, 
or  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  before  the  sun's  actual  appearance,  pos- 
sesses a  wonderful  degree  of  interest,  and  amply  repays  the  additional 
exertion  of  reaching  the  highest  point  in  good  time.  The  gradual  man- 
ner in  which  the  curtain  of  the  night  is  drawn  up,  and  the  enormous 
landscape  exposed  to  view,  from  such  an  elevated  station  as  Etna,  is 
what  no  imagination  can  pretend  to  conceive — no  experience  in  the 
smallest  degree  prepare  us  for.  We  have  the  authority  of  Captain 
Smyth,  the  great  surveyor,  for  saying  that  the  radius  of  vision  from  that 
spot  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles — or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
eye  takes  in,  at  one  view,  a  range  of  the  earth's  surface  three  hundred 
miles  in  width !  It  will  be  easily  understood  that  certain  parts  of  this 
gigantic  panorama  enjoy  the  touches  of  the  coming  day  long  before 
others.  The  highest  and  the  most  eastern,  of  course,  are  th«  first  lighted 
up — but  owing  ta  the  shaded  sides  of  all  objects  situated  in  that  direction 
being  turned  to  the  spectator,  very  curious  modifications  take  place,  and 
give  to  those  elevated  spots  which  lie  to  the  westward  a  priority  of  dis- 
tinctness in  their  details  which  we  should  not  have  anticipated.  As  the 
fields  and  towns,  and  the  various  indentations  of  the  coast  become 
Tisible,  and  the  colours  of  the  foliage  begin  to  show  themselves,  we  are 
apt  to  fiEincy  the  sun  must  be  close  at  hand ;  but  it  is  generally  long 
after  this  period  that  he  actually  i^pears — such  is  the  surpassing  splen- 
dour of  his  rays.  This  effect  is  perhaps  increased  by  the  clearness  of 
the  air  at  rreat  altitudes. 

*  After  the  sun  has  fairly  risen,  I  think  the  most  interesting  thing  to 
look  out  for  is  the  shadow  of  the  mountain,  which  is  flung  upwards  of  a 
hundred  miles  over  the  western  country.  It  is  true,  its  edges  are  ill 
defined  in  the  distance,  and  at  some  places  can  scarcely  be  made  out ; 
but  still  the  general  effect  is  very  grand,  and  as  the  sun  gradually  gets 
higher,  and  the  light  reflected  from  the  clouds,  and  from  the  sky,  even 
when  there  are  no  clouds,  is  distributed  over  the  earth,  the  parts  under 
the  shadow  of  the  mountain  become  so  softened  in  their  tints,  as  to 
engage  the  attention  even  of  those  who  have  least  feeling  for  the  beau- 
ties of  nature.* — vol.  iii.  pp.  31-52. 

This  is  the  last  patch  we  can  afford ;  though  much  of  high 
interest  remains  untouched,  particularly  a  notice  of  some  recently 
discovered  manuscripts  of  Tasso  (vol.  iii.  p,  197)>  which  prove^  as 
tbe  Captain  says, '  that  the  poet  was  not  only  in  love  with  the  ladj 
Leonora  of  Este^  but,  what  is  agreeable  enough,  was  beloved  again.' 
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The  chapter  '  On  the  ImproremenU  which  hare  been  i 

duced  into  the  arts  of  Seamanship  and  Navigation  of  late  ; 
should  be  read  and  acted  on  by  every  one  who  has  the  wdfa 
our  marine  at  heart.     It  makes   us  long    to  have    the  gs 
Captain  afloat  again ;  for^  pleasant  as  he  is  on  shore^  he  is 
out  a  rival  on  '  the  merry  sea/ — and  smart  will  be  the  shij 
happy   the   crew,   monkey   and  all,  which  may   have  the 
fortune  to  be  under  his   conunancL      With   thia  valuable 
ends  a  book   full   of  varied  information,  rich   in  material 
thinking,  and  certainly,  as  a  whole,  far  more  amusing  thai 
novel  or  romance  of  recent  manufacture  that  we  have  hap[ 
to  encounter. 


Art.  111. — 1.  Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry. 
William  Carleton.  4th  Edition.  4  vols.  12mo.  Loi 
1836. 

2.  Tales  of  Ireland.     (By  the  Same.)     12mo»    Dublin.    ] 

3.  Father  Butler,  the  Lough  Dearg  Pilgrim :  being  Sketd 
Irish  Manners.  (By  the  Same.)     12mo.     Dublin.      18^ 

4.  liambles  in  the  South  of  Ireland*  By  Lady  Chatte 
2  vols.  8vo.     London.     1839. 

5.  Home  Sketches  and  Foreign  Recollections,  By  Lady  i 
terton.     2  vols.  8vo.     London      1841. 

6.  A  Tour  in  Connavght,  comprising  Sketches  of  danmac 
Joyce  Country,  and  Achill.     12mo.     DubUn.      1839* 

7.  Sketches  in  Ireland,  descriptive  of  Interesting  Portions  < 
Counties  of  Donegal,  Cork,  and  Kerry.  By  the  Anth 
'  A  Tour  in  Connaught.'  2nd  Edition.    12mo.   Dublin.    '. 

8.  Sketches  in  Erris  and  Ty rawly.  (By  the  Same.)  Di 
1841. 

9.  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Native  Irish.  By  ChrisU 
Anderson.     2nd  Edition.     Edinburgh.     1830. 

10.  Ireland:  its  Scenery  and  Character,  ^c.    By  Mr.  and 

S.  C.  Hall.       Illustrated   by    distinguished   Artists. 

Nos.  I. — VI.     London.     1841. 
11.-^  Tour  round  Ireland,  through  the  Sea-coast  Counties,  i 

Autumn  of  1835.     By  John  Barrow,  Esq.     12mo.      Loi 

J  836. 
12.  Pastoral  Annals.     'By  the  Rev.  J.  Spenser  Knox,   V 

General  of  Derry.     Second  Edition.    12mo.    London. 
IS.  Researches  in  the  South  of  Ireland,     By  Thomas  Ci 

Croker,  Esq.     4to.     London.     1827. 
14.  The  Popular  Songs  of  Ireland.     Collected  by  T.  C.  Cp 

Esq.     12mo.     London.     1839* 
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IT  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  our  English  John  Bull  character, 
that  we  are  singularly  incapable  of  understandings  or  accom- 
modating ourselves  to,  the  characters  of  others.  This  arises 
partly  from  our  sturdy,  uncompromising,  and  rather  arrogant 
conviction,  that  there  is  no  nation  upon  earth  so  rich,  so  free,  so 
happy,  and  so  virtuous  as  our  own — a  doctrine  which  is  studi- 
ously enforced  upon  us  in  some  shape  or  another  at  most  popular 
meetings,  and  especially  at  contested  elections — when  both  parties 
are  severally  informed  that  they  are  the  most  honest,  liberal,  and 
independent  men  in  the  world  ;  and  then  by  a  little  paralogism, 
the  two  imperfect  halves  are  construed  into  a  perfect  whole.  A 
worse  source  is  to  be  found  in  the  inordinate  love  of  comfort,  and 
the  self- centralising  principle,  which  animate  most  Englishmen. 
Happily  this  principle  takes  most  frequently  the  form  of  domestic 
enjoyment,  otherwise  it  would  become  intolerable.  As  things 
are,  it  is  productive  of  no  little  good.  It  stimulates  our  industry, 
steadies  our  exertions,  and  checks  many  tendencies  to  vice.  But 
the  results  are  often  ludicrous.  We  smile  at  an  Englishman's 
travelling  apparatus,  contrived  for  carrying  with  him  a  little 
England  wherever  he  moves,  and  at  his  criticisms  on  foreign  lan- 
guages, foreign  manners,  foreign  cookery,  and  foreign  everything ; 
which  generally  end  in  one  condemnation,  that  they  are  not 
English.  Bat  under  some  circumstances  this  exclusiveness  be- 
comes a  very  serious  evil. 

There  are  two  things  in. order  to  which  it  is  essential  that 
we  should  comprehend,  and  conform  ourselves  to,  characters 
different  from  our  own, — government  and  co-operation.  Now 
Providence  has  thought  fit  to  bring  together  into  one  British 
empire  three  classes  of  people  of  very  different  constitutions 
and  habits.  The  contrast  indeed  between  the  Scotch  and 
the  English  is  less  felt — because  fewer  circumstances  produce 
competition  or  collision ; — and  there  are  certain  bonds,  such  as 
prudential,  thoughtful  habits,  and  a  common  antagonism  to 
Popery  in  religion,  which  wonderfully  tend  to  create  mutual  in- 
telligence. Besides,  the  Scotch  character  in  itself  is  of  no  very 
perplexing  nature.  But  the  case  is  far  otherwise  with  Ireland: 
and — without  acknowledging  that  there  exists  in  England  any  dis- 
position to  depreciate  the  genuine  Irish  character,  as  exhibited 
fairly,  and  not  in  hybrid  specimens,  nor  in  the  caricatures  which 
amused  the  last  century — it  must  be  confessed  that  Englishmen 
must  divest  themselves  of  many  prejudices,  and  see  things  in  new 
points  of  view,  before  they  can  be  quite  competent,  either  as 
legislators  or  as  landlords,  for  a  task  to  which  they  are  no  longer 
indifierent, — the  improvement  of  Ireland. 

It  is  therefore  highly  satisfactory  to  see  the  number  of  popular 
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works  whidi  hare  recenllj  been  published  with  a  viev  to  e 
the  genuine  features  of  the  Irish  peasant  in  their  true  light, 
it  is  with  the  Irish  peasant  that  England  has  to  deal.  It 
peasantry-,  to  whom  the  wisdom  of  our  regenerated  oonstii 
has  devolved  the  burden  of  government^  and  submitted  the 
sion  of  all  important  affairs  of  state^  including'  the  managemi 
themselves ; — and  it  is  on  the  peasantry  that  the  landlord 
act,  in  introducing  habits  of  order,  prudence,  and  regular  inc 
into  that  distracted  country.  Happily  also,  the  peasantry  oi 
land^  with  all  their  faults,  are  that  part  of  the  nation  on  whic 
eye  can  rest  with  most  satisfacticm  for  many  past  centuries. 
the  upper  classes,  whatever  be  the  truth  of  the  facts,  few  fit 
have  been  drawn  by  writers,  until  the  last  twenty  years,  \ 
are  not  stained  with  dark  colours,  and  descriptire  of  corru] 
debauchery,  extravagance,  neglect  of  their  tenantry,  absente 
and  even  oppression.  If  the  sons  of  such  men,  however  ezo 
those  sons  may  be,  are  now  reaping  the  whirlwind,  it  is  be 
their  fathers  before  them  have  sowed  the  wind.  We  £ear, 
with  such  men  as  the  race  of  landlords  now  rising  up  in  Irela 
will  take  many,  many  jean,  and  Uborious  and  thankless  efibi 
place  their  own  character  in  its  true  light  before  either 
tenantry  or  the  public. 

Most  of  the  landlords,  who  are  now  exerting  themselves  so  \ 
rally  for  the  good  of  Ireland,  are  either  partly  English  by  desa 
or,  from  their  property,  connexions,  and  education,  are  deepl; 
bued  with  English  notions.  And  undoubtedly  Eng^lish  no 
not  exclusive,  and  not  carried  too  far,  but  introduced  only  in 
degrees  as  will  amalgamate  with  the  pecidiarities  of  the  irisi 
tional  character,  and  correct  its  excesses  without  destroyin 
nature,  will  be  valuable  aids  in  the  work  of  improvem^it. 
most  of  the  theories  of  improvement  naturally  come  from 
land,  because  it  is  England  in  fact,  as  much  as  Ireland,  wbi 
now  groaning  under  the  evils  which  require  to  be  remei 
England  that  must  supply  the  means  of  improvement ; 
England,  we  may  hope,  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  i 
ble  every  day  of  her  own  duties  and  responsibilities  to  a  n 
which,  having  once  incorporated  with  herself,  she  cannot 
^  neglect  or  abandon  without  great  criminality. 

But  the  late  legislative  theories  of  England  on  the  sukje 
Ireland,  as  they  have  been  most  thoroughly  English,  so,  ta  i 
future  generations,  who,  having  reoovered  from  Ae  smart, 
find  time  to  laugh  at  the  blow,  they  will  probably  appear  a  sa 
for  no  little  ridicule.  The  fundamental  principle  proposed— 
of  bringing  two  discordant  bodies  into  harmony  by  ^frimifr 
all  their  outward  circumstattce«>  leaving  their  interior  aacba 
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-*— is  somewhat  new.  Whether  a  system  of  poor-laws,  framed 
for  a  country  where  employment  can  be  obtained^  is  equally 
gpood  for  one  where  it  cannot  be  obtained — whether  a  body  of 
freeholders,  entirely  controlled  by  the  curses  of  their  priest^  is 
equally  calculated  to  give  effect  to  the  principle  of  popular  repre« 
sentation»  with  a  body  who  are  supposed  to  elect  and  cashier  their 
own  teachers  at  their  will — whether  municipal  corporations  are  as 
innocuous  in  the  hands  of  Romish  priests  as  they  may  be  amidst 
the  divisions  of  Protestant  dissenters — and  whether  railroads  and 
cotton-mills  must  be  a  panacea  for  the  evils  of  Ireland,  because 
they  have  created  for  us  those  paradises  of  England,  Birmingham 
and  Manchester,  Leeds  and  Sheffield — all  these  are  questions  not 
unworthy  of  consideration :  but  they  are  political  questions,  and 
we  have  no  intentioD  at  present  of  entering  into  politics. 

There  are,  however,  questions  of  the  same  kind  which  occur 
lo  the  English  landlord  and  English  traveller,  who  view  things 
on  a  smaller  scale^  and  yet  may  often  fall  into  similar  errors.  We 
are  all  inclined  to  see  things  with  EngHsh  eyes  only,  and  to  im* 
prove  only  after  an  English  model ;— *and  many  of  the  disappoint- 
ihents  and  failures  which  have  occurred  in  the  zeal  for  reformation 
may  be  traced  to  this  cause. 

The  first  lamentation  of  a  traveller — (we  speak  of  the  ordinary 
superficial  observer  who  runs  through  the  country  and  remarks 
on  it  as  he  would  turn  over  the  pages  of  a  novel) — ^is  that  he  sees 
no  large  flourishing  towns,  meets  no  bustle  of  drays  and  waggons 
smd  carriages,  to  indicate  commercial  wealth.  The  peasants  go 
barefooted — each  cottage  has  its  attendant  dungheap — the  la- 
bourers live  upon  potatoes,  and  not  on  beef  and  pudding — they 
are  slaves  to  their  priest,  and  crowd  to  mass  round  the  outside  of  a 
chapel,  instead  of  sitting  listlessly  in  the  pews  of  a  meeting- 
faouse.  They  exhibit  a  singular  indifierenoe  to  what  are  called  the 
comforts  of  life,  especially  the  eating  part  of  them — marry  so 
early  as  to  encumber  the  ground  with  population— then  support 
themselves  with  begging  —  lov«  to  ^rowd  together,  and  form 
associations,  whether  secret  or  notr-«-4ind  are  at  the  beck  of  any 
violent  worthless  agitator,  who  trades  upon  their  aedition.  If  the 
traveller  is  a  landlord,  his  first  resolution  is  to  work  a  complete 
change.  He  will  have  a  town  and  a  market,  introduce  manu- 
factures, and  shoes  and  stockings — remove  the  dungheapr^get 
rid  of  potatoes — annihilate  the  influence  of  the  priest  by  schools 
And  the  Bible — give  the  poor  a  taste  for  comfort  by  erecting 
'  otiiamental  cottages,  with  trellis-work  and  Gothic  chimneys, 
and  rosen  and  flower-gardens — put  a  stop  to  early  marriages, 
coiifine  beggars  in  the  stocks  or  in  a  poor-house-^and  quiet  all 
a^tation  by  the  introduction  of  capital  and  industxy. 

The 
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The  town  is  commenced,  the  filth  swept  from  the  cabin  door 
cottages  erected,  the  school  established,  wages  distributed— an 
a  few  months  everything  looks  smiling  and  happy.  Then  cc 
a  grumbling  and  obstruction.  The  landlord,  perhaps,  is  ci 
away — his  agent  is  unable  to  stem  the  torrent  of  opposition— 
when  he  returns,  it  is  to  see  the  school  dispersed  by  the  px 
his  ornamental  cottages  abandoned  to  decay,  the  Gothic  cl 
neys  stopped  up  to  keep  out  the  cold,  the  attics  aband< 
because  it  is  too  much  trouble  to  go  up  stairs  to  bed — the  i 
trees  rooted  up  by  the  pig — and  the  same  important  animal  < 
more  installed  in  full  possession  of  the  house,  and  rioting  witL 
children  over  his  feast  of  potato-parings  as  '  the  g'entleroan 
pays  the  rent.*  Then  come  anger  and  disappointment — 
despair — the  work  of  improvement  is  abandoned,  as  bop 
amidst  an  unthrifty,  ungrateful  peasantry — and  the  whole  bl 
is  thrown  either  upon  the  mancBuvres  of  the  priest,  or  the  fol 
Government,  or  the  irreclaimable  rices  of  Irishmen,  or  ere 
some  mysterious  curse,  which  has  lighted  on  the  soil  and  or 
race,  as,  hypothetical ly,  descendants  of  the  children  of  Ham. 
We  believe  much  of  this  waste  and  disappointment  migl 
avoided,  if  it  was  remembered  at  the  first  that  Englishmen 
Irishmen  are  formed  with  very  different  temperaments,  and  re< 
different  treatment.  And  though  it  is  highly  desirable  and 
possible,  by  proper  means,  to  bring  them  to  assimilate  and 
operate  together  cordially,  as  members  of  one  great  nation,  it  i 
will  be  possible,  and  perhaps  is  not  desirable,  to  make 
characters  bear  to  each  other  more  than  a  sisterly  resemblanc 

*■  facies  non  omnibus  una, 
Nee  diversa  tamen,  quails  decet  esse  soronim.' 

Some  of  the  chief  peculiarities  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  as 
are  described  by  Irish  writers,  it  may  not  be  uninteresUn 
touch  on. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  whereas  the  mode  of  influencing 
glishmen  is  through  their  head,  by  appealing  to  an  ambition, 
desire  of  comfort  and  advancement,  not  altogether  free  from  sel 
ness,  the  way  to  govern  an  Irish  peasant  is  through  his  heart, 
must  have  some  one  to  look  up  to,  to  love  and  derote  himse 
and  then  he  may  be  governed  and  educated.  Which  charad 
to  be  preferrcHl,  and  which  might  be  made,  by  proper  treats 
the  foundation  for  the  highest  virtues,  may  be  a  question — bu 
difference  is  obvious.  For  this  reason,  until  something  of 
principle  of  feudalism  is  restored  in  Ireland,  the  Irish  peasant 
be  like  the  wasp,  which  the  experimentalising  entomologist  ci 
two,  and  saw  the  body  and  wings  wandering  blindly  about 
table  in  order  to  find  the  head.     And  by  the  principW  of  feu 
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ism  we  do  not  mean,  as  some  may  affect  to  understand,  the 
privilege  of  applying  the  thumb-screw,  or  racking  the  vassal,  or 
extracting  Jews'  teeth  in  a  baronial  dungeon,  but  the  principle 
that  '  property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights,'  and  that  the 
master  of  the  soil  should  stand  to  his  tenants  as  much  as  possible 
in  a  fatherly,  and  almost  a  regal  relation,  as  their  best  friend,  their 
protector,  and  their  guide. 

We  confess  we  are  sufficiently  in  love  with  the  good  portion  of 
feudalism  to  delight  in  such  a  sketch  as  the  following  which  Lady 
Chatterton  supplies,  and  which  we  do  not  believe  to  be  un- 
common : — 

'  On  Friday  last  we  went  to  Cratloe  woods  to  pass  a  day  with  its 
young  and  interesting  owner,  Mr.  Augustus  O'Brien.  It  is  opposite  to 
Vermont,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Shannon ;  but  we  drove  round  by 
Limerick,  and  crossed  the  fine  new  bridge,  which  has  been  lately  built 
there.  I  was  curious  to  see  a  place  which  has  such  attractions  for  its 
youthful  proprietor  as  to  induce  him  to  forego  all  the  pleasures  which 
have  been  inviting  him  to  London  during  the  season.  Of  neighbours, 
at  least  rich  ones,  he  has  few ;  but  he  is  surrounded  by  the  interesting, 
intelligent,  grateful  Irish  peasantry ;  and  for  them,  for  the  pleasure  of 
doing  them  good,  and  receiving  their  adoring  affection,  he  gives  up  all 
those  amusements  of  the  world  which  are  most  attractive  to  youth,  as 
well  as  the  intoxication  of  shining  in,  and  being  admired  by,  the  most 
polished  circles  in  Europe.  But  after  what  we  witnessed  in  the  delight- 
ful walk  we  took  with  him  when  at  Cratloe,  I  almost  ceased  to  wonder 
so  much  at  his  choice.  He  has  there  a  most  original  and  unexplored 
field  for  benevolent  exertions,  and  meets  with  innumerable  instances  of 
generous  devotion,  of  warm-hearted  gratitude,  and  all  those  traits  which 
render  the  Irish  peasantry  so  highly  interesting.  The  real  pleasure  he 
finds  in  all  this  is  a  proof  of  what  I  have  often  said,  that  to  a  person  of 
good  taste  and  good  feeling  Ireland  offers  a  more  interesting  field  for 
benevolent  exertion,  and  for  speculation  on  character,  than  any  European 
land.  On  our  return  firom  our  walk  in  the  Cratloe  wojds  we  made  a 
detour,  and  followed  a  little  path  by  the  side  of  a  clesr  stream,  which 
flows  from  the  "Squire's  Well."  It  led  us  sometimes  through  fine 
forest-trees,  through  dark  glens,  and  sunny  slopes,  to  where  openings 
had  been  cut  in  the  woods,  and  where  rustic  seats  were  placed  to  enjoy 
the  distinct  prospect  of  the  lordly  Shannon,  Carrig  O'Gunniel  Castle, 
and  the  far-off  range  of  the  Galtee  mountains.  At  last  it  emerged  into 
some  fields ;  and  at  the  end  of  one  we  suddenly  came  upon  the  door  of 
a  little  cabin,  the  abode  of  a  poor  widow,  who  received  the  young  squire 
and  his  party  with  a  thousand  blessings  showered  upon  the  former  for 
restoring  her  sun  to  health,  whom  it  seemed  he  had  himself  attended, 
and  prescribed  for,  during  a  dangerous  illness.  The  next  cottage  we 
visited  was  of  a  better  class ;  a  well-dressed  woman  was  ironing  her  hus- 
band's linen,  and  her  old  mother-in-law  was  sitting  in  a  comfortable 
chair  near  the  fire.  She  showed  us  her  inner  room,  where  two  pretty 
twin-children  were  asleep  in  a  nice  cradle.      Besides  a  china-press 

and 
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and  wardrobe,  this  room  contained  a  bookstand  filled  mitb  rdigk 
books.  But  it  was  the  old  grandmother's  countenance  which  h?ei 
mv  attention  more  than  all  these  refined  wonders  of  an  Irish  cabin.  I 
was  deaf,  and  could  not  hear  the  musical  voice  of  the  young  squire ;  1 
her  eyes  were  fixed  on  him  with  a  look  of  intense  gratitude  and  delig 
As  we  went  away,  she  said  so  touchingly,  "  God  Almighty  bless 
voung  master, —  I  can  do  nothing  but  pray  for  bim,"  that  I  aim 
envied  him  the  feeling  he  had  excited.  At  the  last  election  one  of  I 
sons  of  this  old  woman  came  to  his  beloved  young  landlord,  and  i 
mortified  beyond  measure  at  not  being  allowed  by  him  to  subscribe  t 
to  the  poor  man,  large  sum  of  three  pounds  towarda  the  election 
|)en8ed.  •  .  .  Our  Iiost  at  Cratloe  met  with  several  such  traits  of  snxK 
generosity  at  the  same  election.  We  heard  among  others  that  one 
his  tenants  who  had  amassed  a  hundred  pounds,  the  savings  of  his  I 
for  his  old  age  and  large  family,  came  forward  and  offered  all  to 
beloved  landlord.' — Bambles^  vol.  ii.  p.  HO. 

However,  Lady  Cbatterton  does  not  forg^et  to  add  that  t 
'  sang^uinary  and  rapacious  lamllord/  as  all  Irish  landlords,  n 
arc  neither  Romanists  nor  Whigs,  are  asserted  to  be,  was  nea 
torn  to  pieces  at  the  same  election  by  an  infuriated  tnob,  wh 
had  been  properly  drilled  for  the  occasion. 

We  can  imagine  the  principle  carried  out  still  farther.  We  < 
imagine  an  Irish  tenantry  formed  into  something  like  a  yeomai 
corps  by  their  landlord,  and  thus  attached  to  him  by  one  of  their  £ 
]>ropcnsities,  the  love  of  fighting,  and  at  the  same  tune  this  love 
fighting  sulxlued  into  a  pro|)er,  disciplined  couraigv,  and  nii| 
on  the  side  of  law,  instead  of  against  it.  We  know  more  than  < 
landlord,  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  Irish  character,  and  < 
voted  to  the  improvement  of  his  tenants,  who  has  established,  w 
admirable  results,  a  little  court  of  equity,  in  which  he  presides  hi 
self  as  arbitrator,  and  thus  realises  another  important  prindj 
of  a  good  feudalism.  Among  the  noble  castles  and  seats  wh 
are  now  rising  in  Ireland^  it  would  be  well  to  see  more  frcquezi 
a  baronial  hall,  in  which  the  tenantry  might  meet  toother,  « 
feel  themselves  under  a  common  roof  with  their  chief,  for  otl 
purposes  than  paying  rent.  In  fact,  it  is  the  landlords  « 
must  govern  the  people,  and  govern  them  by  their  affections, 
they  are  to  be  governed  at  all.  The  army,  and  the  police,  and  i 
jl.  courts  of  justice,  and  the  ministry,  may  be  all  very  well  for  Ei 

land,  where  we  understand  what  law  is,  and  can  see  beyond  < 
homes;  but  in  Ireland,  convulsions,  and  absenteeism,  andn 
gious  animosities,  have  obstructed  the  growth  of  such  a  luM 
ledge ;  and  the  clannish,  feudal  feeling  is  still  alive>  and  oii( 
to  be  cherished  by  every  means  in  our  power.  It  would  be  w 
if  even  in  England  we  could  extend  and  strengthea  it.  But  Ei 
land  is  too  far  gone  in  money  making,  manufaQt^ri|lg  liabils;  •« 

periu 
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perhaps  the  natural  spirit  which  ought  to  bold  together  society  in 
Its  subordinate  grades  is,  in  some  districts  at  least,  lost  for  ever. 

But  for  an  Irish  landlord  to  stand  in  this  relation  he  should  be 
himself  Irish  in  heart — if  he  lives  amidst  an  Irish-speaking  popu- 
lation, himself  also  speaking  their  language — sympathising  with 
their  feelings,  conforming  to  their  habits,  where  their  habits  do  not 
require  correction,  and  identifying  himself  as  much  as  possible 
with  their  national  and  local  associations. 

The  illustrations  of  this  which  we  might  draw  from  the  ini- 
mitable works  of  Miss  Edge  worth  are  numberless;  but  these 
have  attained  such  universal  circulation  that  it  might  seem  idle 
to  multiply  references  to  their  pages.  Miss  Edgeworth,  besides, 
was  born  and  bred  in  the  highest  rank  of  Irish  gentry,  and  this  is 
another  reason  for  turning  rather  to  other  authorities.  Let  us 
take,  for  example.  Lady  Moi^an : — 

^  *'  Irish !"  (says  one  of  her  best  characters,  when  the  question  is 
put  of  the  head  of  his  clan), — "  Irish !"  exclaimed  O'Leary,  with  a 
burst  of  emotion  beyond  all  power  of  control,  and  darting  forward, 
**  ay,  troth,  is  she  Irish,  body  and  soul.  Irish  by  birth,  by  blood,  and 
by  descent  Irish  every  inch  of  her,  heart  and  hand,  life  and  land! 
And  though  the  mother  that  bore  her  was  Iberian  born,  Bachal 
Essu!  she  was  Milesian,  like  herself,  descended  from  the  Tyrian  Her- 
eules ;  and  there  she  stands,  the  darling  of  the  world,  with  the  best 
Mood  of  Spain  and  Ireland  flowing  through  her  veins.  A  true  Irish- 
woman, that  loves  her  country,  and  lives  in  it,  long  life  to  her !  and  an 
ancient  ould  countess,  to  boot,  in  her  own  right,  anno  1565,  Elizabeth 
ReginsB  vi. ;  the  lineal  heir  of  Florence  Macarthy  More,  the  fogh  na 
gaila^  and  the  King  of  the  Desmondi,  to  this  blessed  hour."  . .  . .  ^*  And 
who  am  I,  madam,  is  it  ?**  said  O'Leary,  firmly,  but  respectfully, — ^  I 
am  Terence  Oge  O'Leary,  plaze  your  ladyship,  of  the  Pobble  O'Learys, 
oi  Clancare,  county  Kerry,  anciently  Cair-Reight,  from  Cair-na  Luochra 
Macarthy,  who  was  King  of  Munster  anno  mundi  1525,  Noah  rege, 
and  am  tributary,  and  seneachy,  or  genealogist  to  the  Macarthys,  before 
the  English  was  heard  of,  anno  Domini  1 166,  Hen.  Secundo  rege .....  and 
am  at  the  present  speaking  a  poor  Irish  schoolmaster,  Ludt  Magister 
of  Monaster-ny-Oriel ;  and,  lastly,  plaze  your  ladyship,  madam,  I  am 
a  servitor  in  the  great  Norman  family  of  the  Fiizadelms,  being  fosterer" 
—-bis  voice  Altered— -^'  fosterer,  madam,  of  him  who  though  he  now 
lies  low  in  the  ocean,  with  none  but  myself  and  the  winds  of  heaven  to 
moan  over  him,  yet  if  he  had  his  right  would  now  be  reigning  here  tn 
this  very  castle.'*  *— Florence  Macarthy^  p.  259  {edit.  1829)! 

Lady  Morgan  is  no  feudalist,  but  she  is  a  shrewd  observer  and 
lively  describer  of  her  countrymen;  and  she  has  seized  on 
this  nationality  of  the  Irish  character,  their  recollections  of  an- 
tiqaity,  and  their  attachment  to  an  ancient  nobility,  to  give  a 
depth  and  feeling  to  her  tales^  as  they  would  give  the  same  depth 
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and  feeling:,  if  properly  employed,  to  the  attachment  of  t 
peasantry  in  j^cneral  to  their  legitimate  landlords.  Even  noif 
is  felt  and  cherished.  Not  even  the  most  brutal  €X>mmands  oi 
notorious  demagogue  could  induce  the  people  of  Carlow  to  i 
suit  the  remains  of  a  Cavanagh.  And  the  apparent  servility 
language  and  homage  with  which  persons  of  rank  are  treaU 
however  inconsistent  with  other  feelings  which  now  are  taught 
lurk  beneath  it,  is  not  mere  h}'pocrisy^  but  the  expression  oi 
natural  bias,  which  under  other  circumstances  would  becoi 
a  genuine  and  honourable  loyalty. 

Closely  connected  with  this  nationality  is  the  attachmi 
which  the  lower  orders  of  Irish  bear  to  the  name  and  bearing 
a  gentleman.  They  have  not  yet  learned  that  differences 
birth  are  immaterial  in  the  formation  of  character^  or  that  nu 
kind  are  likely  to  benefit  by  the  doctrine  of  equality : — 

*  There  is  something  remarkable,'  says  Mr.  Crofton  Croker  (in 
**  Researches  in  the  South  of  Ireland,")  *in  the  ideas  of  freedom  a 
independence  vaguely  floating  in  the  mind  of  an  Irish  peasant.  .  < 
**  I  would,  since  your  honour  bids  me,  but  that  I  scorn  to  demi 
myself,"  is  a  reply  proof  against  any  argument  that  reason  or  f 
priety  can  suggest.  Bishop  Berkeley  has  mentioned  a  kitchen-wench 
his  family  who  refused  to  carry  out  cinders,  because  she  was  descent 

from  the  ancient  kings  of  Ireland The  usual  language  of  c 

dolence  on  a  change  of  fortune  is  **  he  whose  father  was  a  real  i 
undoubted  gentleman,  and  whose  mother  was  born  and  bred  a  geiy 
woman,  ay,  and  her  mother  before  her."  Every  person^  therefore, 
Ireland  is  a  gentleman,  or  was  a  gentleman,  or  is  related  to  a  gentlem 
....  In  communicating  with  the  peasantry  every  account  given 
them  is  in  a  strain  of  hyperbole.  I  have  heturd  the  resident  of  a  m 
cahin  8])eak  with  perfect  assurance  of  his  '*  drawing-room,"  an  ap 
ment  in  the  roof  to  which  he  ascended  by  means  of  a  ladder ;  and 
footway  through  his  half-acre  of  cabbage-garden  has  become  **  the  t 
through  his  farm."  As  a  fair  specimen,  perhaps  I  may  be  excused 
the  introduction  of  the  well-known  answer,  "  timber  and  fruit,**  gi 
from  a  coasting-vessel  freighted  with  birch-brooms  and  potatoes,  w 
hailed  by  a  revenue-cruiser  off  Cork  harbour  to  ascertain  her  eargo, 
Researches^  p.  225.* 

Even  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other  Lady  Morgan 
marks  the  same  tendency : — 

*'  The  guide,  who,  as  he  proceeded  through  this  disgusting  sabi 
saluted  several  among  those  whose  idle  curiosity  had  drawn  them  ii 
their  sties,  betrayed  a  courtesy  of  manner  curiously  contrasted  with 
own  ap])earance  and  with  that  of  tlie  persons  he  addressed.     Everyb 

*  We  are  suqirised  that  this  most  entertaiuiiig  work,  which  contain^  too^  a  grett 
of  valuable  hUlorical  iufunuatioD^  should  never  have  been  reprinted  in  a  ''^*^p 
purtible  form. 
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'was  "  Sir,"  or  "  Madam  ;"  and  the  children  were  either  '*  Miss,"  or 
**  Master,"  or  were  saluted  with  epithets  of  endearment  and  familiarity. 
**  Morrow,  Dennis,  dear,  how  is  it  with  you  ?"  "  Morrow,  kindly,  Mrs. 
Flanagan ;  I  hope  I  see  you  well,  Ma'am."  "  Oh  you're  up  with  the 
day,  Mr.  Geratty.  How*8  the  woman  that  owns  you  ?"  "  Here's  a 
fine  morning.  Miss  Costello,  Grod  bless  it :  is  your  mother  bravely. 
Miss?"  "Eh!  then,  Paddy,  you  httle  garlagh,  why  isn't  it  after  the 
cockles  ye  are  the  day,  and  the  tide  on  the  turn  ?"  — Florence  Mac- 
arthvy  p.  16. 

Thus  exhibited,  the  feeling  may  seem  ludicrous  and  con- 
temptible; but  though  it  may,  in  some  degree,  enamrage  those 
'  Irish  gentlemen,'  so  named  in  Queen  Anne's  act  of  parliament^ 
who,  on  the  strength  of  their  gentility,  '  would  not  work,  but  de- 
manded victuals  and  coshering  from  house  to  house,'  a  feeling 
is  not  lightly  to  be  trifled  with,  which  gives  to  a  poor  man 
dignity,  and  keeps  before  him  a  higher  standard  and  law  for 
action  than  mere  animal  necessity.  It  is  a  relic  of  the  old  spirit 
of  clanship,  by  which  the  poorest  man  shared  in  the  honours  of 
his  chief;  and,  instead  of  being  despicable,  may  be  turned  to 
great  account  in  the  re -construction  of  society  in  Ireland. 

Hitherto,  also,  little  has  been  thought  of  the  importance  of 
the  Irish  language  as  a  key  to  the  heart  of  the  peasantry — that 
heart  which  occupies  so  large  a  part  of  their  nature,  that  it  is  made 
the  seat  of  all  their  ailments,  and  was  the  excuse  given  for  their 
former  habit  of  drunkenness.  But  England  is  at  last  beginning 
to  open  her  eyes  to  this  great  instrument  for  the  improvement  of 
Ireland;  and  there  is,  we  understand,  in  the  north  of  Ireland  one 
excellent  nobleman,  Lord  George  Hill,  who  has  recently  learned 
to  speak  Irish,  with  this  very  view,  and  we  sincerely  wish  his  ex- 
ample was  followed  generally.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
notions  of  England  and  of  the  English  language  have  by  the 
priests  been  studiously  connected  in  the  minds  of  the  peasantry 
with  every  hostile  prejudice  against  foreigners  and  invaders — that 
a  common  tongue  is  one  great  bond  appointed  by  nature  to  draw 
mea  s  hearts  together — that  the  possession  of  a  language  unknown 
to  their  superiors  creates  a  most  dangerous  facility  for  secret 
combinations,  and  insulates  them  as  if  for  the  very  purpose  of 
conspiracy,  a  purpose  to  which  it  is  unscrupulously  applied — . 
that,  although  sufficient  English  may  be  acquired  by  the  peasantry 
for  mere  business,  English  is  wholly  inadequate  to  express  the 
natural  warmth  and  quickness  of  Irish  feeling — that  the  Irish  is 
identified  with  all  their  old  and  most  gratifying  associations — that 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  using  a  language  so  as  to  be 
understood  by  others,  and  understanding  it  well  ourselves — and 
that,  instead  of  perpetuating  a  barbarous  language,  the  use  of 
Irish  will  tend  to  preserve  from  destruction  many  most  valuable 
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records  of  interesting  history,  and  finally,  as  it  has  prove 
the  case  of  the  Gaelic,  will  render  the  English  prevaleni 
encouraging  a  love  of  learning.  The  author  of  *  Sketcb 
Ireland '  has  given  an  anecdote  which  we  gladly  transcribe  :- 

'  A  shower  of  rain  drove  us  to  seek  shelter  in  the  hut  of  the  mai 
looks  after  the  pheasants  [on  Lord  Bantry's  domain].      He  was 
and  with  all  the  civility  that  never  deserts  an  Irishman,  he  welcoB 
in  God's  name,  and  produced  stools  which  he  took   care  to  wip< 
his  great-coat  before  he  permitted  us  to  sit  on  them.     On  inquiring 
him  why  he  was  alone,  and  where  were  his  family,  he  said  they  w( 
gone  to  the  Watch   Mass  (it  was   the  Saturday    before    Eastei 
"  And  what  is  the  Watch  Mass  ?"     He  could  not  tell.     "  And  wh 
was  yesterday?"     He  could  not  tell.     "And  what  day  will  to-n 
be?"     He  could  not  tell.     "What!  cannot  you  tell  me  why  yes 
has  been  called  Good  Friday  and  to-morrow  Easter  Sunday?"     *' 
Turning  to  my  companion,  I  was  moved  to  observe,  with  grej 
phasis,  how  deplorable  it  was  to  see  men,  otherwise  so  intelligi 
awfully  ignorant  concerning  matters  connected  with  religion.     ** 
fast  with  your  judgment,  my  good  sir,"  said  my  friend  ;  *'  what 
y  prove  very  much  mistaken  in  this  instance  concerning  the  knowli 

f  -  this  man :  recollect  you  are  now  speaking  to  him  in  a  foreign  t 

'  Come,  now,  I  understand  enough  of  Irish  to  try  his  mind  in  his 

dialect."     Accordingly,  he  did  so;  and  it  was  quite  surprising 
how  the  man,  as  soon  as  the  Irish  was  spoken,  brightened  up  in 
tenance ;  and  I  could  perceive  from  the  smile  that  played  on  the 
my  friend,  how  he  rejoiced  in  the  realization  of  his  prognostic ; 
began  to  translate  for  me  as  follows  : — "  I  asked  him  what  wa 
Friday?     It  was  on  that  day  that  the  Lord  of  Mercy  gave  his 
sinners ;  a  hundred  thousand  blessings  to  him  for  that.      What  is 
Saturday  ?     It  was  the  day  when  watch  was  kept  over  the  hoi; 
that  held  the  incorruptible  body  of  my  sweet  Saviour."     Thus  tl 
gave,  in  Irish,  clear  and  feeling  answers  to  questions  concerning 
i-  when  addressed  in  English,  he  appeared  quite  ignorant :  and 

!i  common  English  words  and  phrases  he  had  the  use ;  but,  like  : 

*  his  countrymen  in  the  south,  his  mind  was  groping  in  foreigi 

1^  when  conversing  in  English ;  and  he  only  seemed  to  think  ii 

The  one  was  the  language  of  his  commerce,  the  other  of  his  he 
Sketches t  &c.,  p.  311.* 

This  anecdote  might  be  illustrated  by  many  similar  im 
of  the  influence  of  the  Irish  language,  especisdly  from  the 
nals  of  the  Irish  Society.  Address  the  peasantry  on  th 
ject  of  religion  in  English,  and  the  ear  is  averted,  and  thi 
hardened,  and  perhaps  the  hand  uplifted.  But  the  n 
that  Irish  is  heard,  they  gather  round,  suspend  their  wor] 
for  their  neighbours,  sit   round  the  reader  of  the   Bible, 


I* 


♦  This  and  the  volume  placed  next  to  it  in  our  list  have  the  initials  *  C.  O 
prefaces.     They  are  both  highly  creditable  to  the  Rev.  Cesar  Otwaj. 
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natcly  weeping  and  praying,  for  hours ;  convert  into  refreshment 
for  him  the  boiling  water,  which,  in  conformity  with  suggestions 
from  authority,  they  had  placed  on  the  fire  in  order  to  scsdd  *  the 
heretic  teacher :'  and  entreat  from  him  the  gift  of  the  Bible  or 
Prayer-book  in  Irish,  wliich  nothing  will  persuade  them  to  give 
up  even  to  the  priest,  and  which,  if  they  are  prevented  by  the 
threats  and  importunities  of  wives  or  mothers  from  reading  it 
at  home,  they  hide  for  private  opportunities  in  some  secret  place, 
and  carry  about  with  them  to  their  work  ready  for  use  when  the 
teacher  comes  to  hold  his  little  school  by  the  side  of  a  bog,  or  in 
some  remote  cabin  far  away  from  the  observation  of  the  priest. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  one  passage  on  this  subject 
from  the  appendix  to  Mr.  Barrow's  Tour : — 

'  The  Irish  Society  appears  in  some  districts  to  be  producing  very 
importaut  and  beneficial  effects.  Its  agency  is  chiefly  carried  on  by 
Scripture  readers  in  the  Irish  tongue,  both  Romau  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants, who  go  from  house  to  house  (usually  in  the  evening)  and 
read  to  all  who  are  willing  to  listen,  or  teach  such  as  are  desirous  of 
reading  for  themselves.  On  leaving  one  house,  the  place  and  time  are 
appointed  for  the  next  meeting,  and  generally  the  house  is  crowded, 
the  desire  to  hear  and  learn  being  so  great  that  the  people  bring  with 
them  candles  and  little  baskets  of  turf,  as  the  householder's  small 
means  would  not  allow  of  his  supplying  them.  Owing  to  the  quietness 
and  privacy  of  these  proceedings,  the  priest  is  oflen  ignorant  of  what  is 
going  on  till  it  has  made  considerable  progress.  This  occurred  in  a 
certain  district,  where,  when  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  priest, 
it  was  denounced,  or  as  the  Irish  say,  '^  spoken  against,"  from  the 
altar;  and  all  those  who  were  possessed  of  Irish  Bibles  were  ordered  to 
bring  them  to  chapel  the  next  Sunday,  and  deliver  them  to  the  priest. 
In  consequence  of  this  order  the  reading  people  assembled  in  numbers 
along  with  the  Scripture  readers,  when  they  agreed  to  search  the  Bible 
for  passages  forbidding,  or  even  discouraging  the  general  reading  of 
the  Scriptures.  None  such  being  to  be  found,  but  many  on  the  con- 
trary side,  their  minds  were  much  quieted,  and  the  following  Sunday, 
■when  the  priest  called  for  the  Bibles,  the  chief  reader  stood  forward 
before  the  altar,  and,  drawing  his  Bible  from  his  breast,  declared  that,  if 
his  reverence  could  point  out  one  single  verse  prohibiting  or  discouraging 
its  being  read,  he  and  his  friends  would  give  up  their  Bibles  to  him  at 
once.  The  priest,  unable  to  point  out  any,  resorted  to  violence  and 
abuse.  The  Scripture  reader  therefore  put  back  his  Bible  into  his 
bosom,  and  with  his  followers  quitted  the  chapel  in  a  body,  and  have 
never  submitted  to  the  ecclesiastical  mandate.' — Barrow^  App,^  p.  35. 

For  the  general  accuracy  of  this  statement,  and  its  applicability 
to  a  considerable  district  in  Ireland,  we  can  vouch  ourselves. 
Nothing  seems  wanting  to  the  still  greater  success  of  this  valu- 
able society  but  what  may  easily  be  done: — 1.  The  placing  it 
under  proper  episcopal  and  diocesan  superintendence,   so  as   to 
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harmonize  its  movements  with  the  organization  of  the  Chun 
S.  The  giving  a  sound  education^  sound  not  merely  in  poin 
religious  feeling,  but  in  principles  of  order  and  discipline,  to 
readers  employed ;  3.  The  placing  them  under  the  regular  c 
trol  of  the  parochial  clergy,  and  sending  them  out  under  ej 
copal  sanction,  as  readers  and  catechists  are  employed  by 
colonial  bishops;  4.  The  raising  up  a  body  of  Irish-speal 
clergy  to  receive  the  converts  into  the  )x>8om  of  the  Chui 
and  to  preserve  them  in  it  subsequently  by  a  continuance  ; 
enlargement  of  the  same  ministrations  in  their  native  tong 
And  5.  The  providing  some  kind  of  refuge  for  the  convert 
who  arc  now  for  the  most  part  deprived  of  all  their  meani 
subsistence  as  soon  as  their  resolution  to  read  the  Bible  is  < 
covered.  This  last  point  would  rec^uire  great  care  and  vigils 
in  the  management,  and  must  be  principally  accomplished  by 
landlords  and  by  the  clergy :  and  the  plan  might  be  extender] 
receive  those  priests  whose  mindsc  are  open  to  the  truth,  but  i 
cannot  even  think  of  leaving  their  present  system  without  ccr 
ruin.  Many  such  minds  there  must  be,  uncorrupted  even  by 
violence  of  political  popery— dinging  to  it  from  necessity,  not  fi 
choice.  The  chief  difficulty  would  be  to  provide  a  place  wl 
they  might  enjoy  opportunities  of  study  and  retirement,  previ 
to  undertaking  ministerial  duties  in  our  own  Church  ;  and  wl 
sufficient  shelter  would  be  offered,  without  any  temptation 
worldly  advancement.  This  could  only  be  accomplished 
placing  them  in  the  bosom  of  some  collegiate  body  pro(>erly 
ganised,  and  we  cannot  but  hope  that  some  such  plan  maj 
soon  devised. 

Of  the  extent  to  which  the  Irish  language  might  thus  be  < 

J)loyed   in   obtaining  access  to  the  natives,  some    idea  may 
brmcd  by  the  tables  given  in  Mr.  Anderson's  excellent  '  Skctc 
of  the  Native  Irish.'  (p.  223.) 

Penons  speakiog  th€ 


County. 

English  Language. 

Iruh  Language. 

Total. 

Louth 

.      .     50,506 

50,505 

101,01 

Meath 

.      .     45,481 

113,702 

159.16; 

Dublin 

.      .  314,462 

21,430 

335,89: 

Wicklow  • 

.      .     94,944 

15,823 

110,76' 

Wexford    .      .      , 

.      .   128,104 

42,702 

170,80( 

Kilkenny  • 

,      .     68,576 

113,370 

181,944 

Carlow      •      •      . 

.      .     74,511 

22,559 

97,07( 

Kildare     •     •     . 

.     .     84,913 

14,152 

99,06a 

Queen's    • 

.     95,911 

38,364 

134,272 

King's      .      .      , 

.      .     93,536 

37,552 

131,0Sfi 

Westmeath     •     . 

.     36,805 

92,014 

128,$1S 
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Persons  speaking  the 


County. 

English  Jjongiiage. 

Irish  Language. 

Ijongford  . 

•      .     53,785 

53,785 

Antrim      • 

.      .   206,533 

56,327 

Down        • 

.      .   232,436 

92,974 

Armagh    • 

.      .    149,044 

56,406 

1'yrone      •     • 

.      .   120,861 

141,004 

Derry  . 

.      .   166.173 

27,696 

Donegal    .      • 

.   106,401 

141,869 

Fermanagh     « 

.      .    112,283 

18,714 

Cavan 

.      .     83.604 

111,472 

Monaghan 

.      .     74,870 

99,827 

Lcitrim     . 

.      .        8,913 

115,872 

Sligo  .      .      .      , 

,      .     10,444 

135,785 

Roscommon    . 

.      .     14,909 

193,820 

Mayo  .      .      .     . 

.     20,936 

272,176 

Gftlway 

.     49.889 

287,485 

Clare  .      .      .      , 

.     44,589 

163,500 

Limerick  . 

.   105,851 

171,626 

Kerry  .     .      .      , 

.      .     46,323 

169,862 

Cork   .      .      .      . 

.   235,610 

494,834 

W  aterford 

.      .     56,072 

100,449 

Tipperary 

.      .     74,334 

272,572 

4 

3,061,610 

3,740,217 

Total. 

107,570 

262,860 

325,410 

205,450 

261,865 

193,869 

248,270 

130,997 

195,076 

174,697 

124,785 

146,229 

208,729 

293,1 12 

337,374 

208.089 

277,477 

216,185 

730,444 

156,521 

346,896 

6,801,827 


'  Such/  says  Mr.  Anderson,  '  were  said  to  be  the  proportions 
ten  years  ago.'     Mr.  Anderson's  book  was  published  in  18S0. 

The  calculation  of  one  half  the  population  as  speaking  Irish 
may  seem  to  be  exaggerated;  but,  considering  that,  to  come 
under  this  class,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  ignorant  of  English,  and 
that  as  a  means  of  secret  communication  the  Irish  is  employed 
generally  by  the  lower  orders,  we  think  it  not  unfair.  In  this 
calculation  must  be  included  the  numerous  islands  off  the  Irish 
coast,  which  to  most  Englishmen  are  as  much  a  terra  incognita  as 
the  archipelago  of  the  South  Sea :  and  yet  there  can  be  scarcely 
less  than  six  hundred^  including  those  in  the  inland  lakes ;  and 
the  position  of  those  on  the  coast,  exposed  to  the  waves  of  the 
Atlantic^  renders  them  peculiarly  inaccessible,  and  has  therefore 
preserved  their  manners  in  a  primitive  and  most  interesting  state. 
Lady  Chatterton,  we  think,  mentions  the  alarm  of  one  native 
at  having  to  mount  up  the  stairs  of  a  house-^and  that  which 
another  expressed,  the  first  time  he  saw  trees  by  the  road- 
side, lest  they  should  fall  upon  him.  What  shall  we  think 
of  fishermen  driven  from  Tory  Island  int^j  Ards  Bay,  and  so 
astonished  at  the  same  sight,  that  they  filled  their  pockets  with 

leaver 
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leaves  and  branches  to  show  as  wonders  to  their  friends  ?  H 
have  we  provided  for  the  religious  wants  of  these  int^ral  parU 
the  British  empire — when  no  (;lerg}man  has  ever  set  his  fool 
many — when  ol*  others,  as  of  Achill,  it  is  not  well  known  to  w 
parish  they  belong — when  even  the  priest  conies  to  many 
them  only  twice  a-year  to  collect  his  ilues ;  and  if  the  weaihe 
stormy,  mass  is  celebrated  on  the  mainland,  and  a  flag  hoistei 
give  due  notice  of  tlie  ceremony  to  the  congregation  in  the  islai 
and  when  ignorance  is  so  rife  in  others,  that,  not  to  mention 
ordinary  superstitions  of  pilgrimages,  and  penances,  and  L 
wells,  no  one  will  venture  out  after  nightfall  for  fear  of  the  fai 
— and  the  boatmen  who  have  to  cross  to  the  mainland  bd 
sunrise  will  not  go  down  to  the  shore  except  in  a  process 
headed  by  a  man  bearing  a  lighted  turf  in  a  saucepan  in  ordei 
drive  away  devils? — '  Of  these  islands/  says  Mr.  Anderson,  writ 
in  1830,  *one  hundred  and  forty  were  inhabited,  seven  years  a 
by  an  aggregate  of  not  less  than  43,000  souls ;'  and  '  in  th« 
Irish  is  as  prevalent  as  Gaelic  in  the  Hebrides.' 

But  the  Irish  peasantry  are  also  a  religious  people.  We  i 
call  it  superstitious — for  superstition  is  the  belief,  not  in  an 
seen  world  and  in  supernatural  powers,  but  in  a  world  and 
powers  for  which  we  have  no  evidence,  authority,  or  prom 
But  superstition  implies  reHgion — and  any  attempt  to  govern 
Irish,  without  religion,  will  be  as  futile  as  the  attempt  to  impr 
without  being  first  able  to  govern.  If  indeed  their  character 
conduct  were  formed  upon  calculation  and  selfishness,  there  mi 
be  some  kind  of  excuse  for  supposing  that  they  mig^ht  be  educa 
and  guide<l  by  treatises  on  political  economy.  But  creature 
they  are  of  impulse,  feeling,  and  imagination— credulous  as  c 
dren — timid  and  indolent,  and  conscious  of  their  own  weakn 
except  when  nerved  by  some  occasional  inspiration — thro\i 
themselves  out  of  themselves  upon  external  objects,  and  resting 
any  arm  but  their  own  for  support  and  guidance — religion  in  sc 
shcipe  or  another  must  rule  their  lives.  It  does  therefore  becc 
a  most  serious  question,  how  to  indulge  this  natural  dispositi 
and  give  it  proper  scope  and  play,  without  encouraging 
grossest  errors.  On  this  point,  indeed,  Popery,  as  may  well 
anticipated,  has  exhibited  no  scruples.  To  govern  is  its  objc 
to  govern  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  man's  soul,  the  object  o( 
good  amongst  its  members ;  to  govern  for  their  ow^n  benefit, 
object  of  the  bad.  And  it  would  indeed  have  been  an  extra 
dinary  self-denial  to  have  abandoned  the  admirable  mater 
for  a  spiritual  tyranny,  furnished  by  the  character  of  the  Ir 
To  secure  this  tyranny,  Poj>ery  has  adopted  its  usual  policj 
allowing  man's  natural  disposition  its  full  indulgence;  not  perb; 

dire< 
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directly  and  obviously  inculcating  errors — the  worst  errors  at 
least — in  its  formularies,  so  much  as  permitting  them,  and  creat- 
ing facilities  for  their  promulgation ;  and  satis^ed  with  the  tolera- 
tion of  any  abuses  so  long  as  the  one  condition  is  observed,  of 
obedience  to  the  priest.  This  is  the  only  mode  of  accounting  for 
such  scenes  as  the  following.  They  are  painful  to  read  and  think 
of;  but  the  strange  mixture  in  the  Irish  character  cannot  be  under- 
stood without  visiting  their  patterns,  wakes,  stations,  purgatories, 
and  other  scenes  of  the  kind,  where  it  is  exhibited  most  openly. 

We  borrow  a  sketch  of  the  notorious  Patrick's  Purgatory  of 
Lough  Dearg — a  sketch  as  faithful  as  it  is  striking — from  Mr. 
Carleton,  than  whom  no  one  has  caught  more  accurately  the  lights 
and  shades  of  Irish  life  ;  though  at  times,  perhaps,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  facts,  he  exhibits  a  certain  degree  of  irreverence, 
which  to  English  ears  is  painful,  even  when  the  subjects  spoken 
of  are  the  worst  errors  of  Rome.  But  his  tales  are  full  of  vigour, 
picturesque  description,  and  genuine  pathos.  They  may  be  re- 
ferred to,  with  Mr.  Britton's,  as  furnishing  a  very  correct  portrait 
of  the  Irish  peasantry;  and  they  make  us  regret  that  he  does  not 
write  tales /or  them  as  well  as  of  them.  Of  this  Purgatory  or 
place  of  penance,  we  can  only  say  that  it  was  in  full  vigour  in  the 
last  year —  1 840 1 — so   the  account  is  no  antiquated  fiction. 

*  As  Eoon  as  we  ascended  the  hill,'  says  Mr.  Carleton,  *  the  whole 
scene  was  instantly  before  us ;  a  large  lake,  surrounded  by  an  amphi- 
theatre of  mountains,  bleak,  uncomfortable,  and  desolate.  In  the  lake 
itself,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  edge  next  us,  was  to  be  seen  the 
**  island,"  with  two  or  three  slated  houses  on  it,  naked  and  unplastered, 
as  desolate-looking  almost  as  the  mountains.  A  little  range  of  exceed- 
ing low  hovels,  which  the  German  dwarf  could  scarcely  enter  without 
stooping,  appeared  to  the  left ;  and  the  eye  could  rest  on  nothing  more, 
except  a  living  mass  of  human  beings  crawling  slowly  about  like  worms 
en  a  dead  dog.  The  first  thing  the  pilgrim  does  when  he  gets  a  sight 
of  the  lake,  is  to  prostrate  himself,  kiss  the  earth,  and  then  on  his  knees 
offer  up  three  paters  and  ar<?«,  for  the  favour  of  being  permitted  to  see 
this  blessed  place.  When  this  is  over,  he  descends  to  the  lake,  and 
after  paying  tenpence  to  the  ferryman,  is  rowed  over  to  the  purga- 
tory .    •   .    . 

'  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  hand  over  my  three  cakes  of  oaten  bread 
which  I  got  made  in  Petigo,  tied  up  in  a  handkerchief,  as  well  as  my 
hat  and  second  shirt,  to  the  care  of  the  owner  of  one  of  the  huts ;  having 
first,  by  the  way,  undergone  a  second  prostration  on  touching  the  island, 
and  greeted  it  with  fifteen  holy  kisses  and  another  string  of  prayers.  I 
then,  according  to  the  regulations,  should  commence  the  stations,  lace- 
rated as  my  feet  were  after  so  long  a  journey,  so  that  I  had  not  a  moment 
to  rest.  Think,  tlierelorc,  what  J  must  have  suffered  on  surrounding  a 
large  chapel,  in  the  direction  of  from  east  to  west,  along  a  pavement  of 
6tone  spikes,  every  one  of  them  making  its  way  along  my  nerves  and 

inuBcles 
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muscles  to  my  unfurtunatc  brain,  I  wa 
with  the  ])ain,  the  praying,  the  jostling, 
and  the  uneumforiable  i)enitentiHl  whinin 
not  what  I  was  about,  but  went  througb  1 
cal  (Iciiii  spirit  nhich  pervaded  all  preaen 
and  hcartt'elt  cerise  of  God'a  pretence,  wl 
ita  existence  in  the  mind  would  not  only 
pOBuibility  in  Lough  Dearg.  .    >    . 

'  When  I  commenced  my  station,  I  a 
"  beds,"  and  God  help  St.  Patrick  if  he 
atones  placed  circularly  in  the  earth,  witl 
one  circle  w  ithin  another ;  and  the  mann 
far  aa  the  innermost,  resembles  precisely 
the  walla  of  Troy  upon  their  alatea,  I  a 
■harp  atonea  with  which  the  whole  i: 
chapel,  or  "  priaon,"  ai  it  ia  called,  up 
came  round  a^in,  with  a  circttmbendibti 
out.  During  this  circuit,  aa  well  aa  1  ( 
£ve  palert  and  aves,  and  five  creeds,  or 
that  the  fifty  prayers  were  offered  up  to 
five  to  God  !  I  then  commenced  getting 
ing  which  I  repeated,  I  think,  fifieen  pa 
beda  decreased  in  circumference,  the  prt 
a  abort  circuit,  and  three  paieri  and  ava, 
of  these  blessed  couchea.  I  really  forael 
pTison  and  these  beds  are  to  be  turrouD 
prnyers  arc  to  be  repeated  during  the  cir 
fact,  making  the  grand  tour  of  the  island 
was  [he  best  part  of  a  July  day  at  it,  v. 
flaved,  and  the  stones  hot  enough  to  broil 

*  The  only  luiury  allowed  me  was  the 
my  cakes  (having  not  tasted  food  that 
one  of  my  cakes,  I  (ay,  and  a  copious  Bv 
which,  to  render  the  repast  more  stomach 

'  At  laat  night  came :  but  here  to  desi 
fered,  I  hold  myself  utteriy  insdequale. 
with  seven  others,  one  of  whom  was  a  \ 
with  a  ahrunk  leg,  who  wore  a  crutch- 
which  northern  men  that  feed  un  oatmea] 

'  I  was  juat  on  the  point  of  enjoying  a  1 
a  large  hand-bell,  came  round,  crying  ou 
which  eimld  be  heard  double  the  diatanci 
uji,  waken  up,  and  come  to  prison."  Tl 
his  mouth  than  there  waa  a  sudden  start 
dark  for  our  respective  garments.  Whei 
to  the  waters  of  the  lake,  in  which  we  -v 
pcatiiigprayersduring  the  ablution.  Thi 
and  agreeable  part  of  the  whole  station, 
bed,  or  rather  in  torture,  had  become  quit 
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lake  beat  agninst  the  shore  with  the  violence  of  an  agitated  sea.  There 
was  just  sufficient  moon  to  make  the  *'  darkness  visible,"  and  to  show 
the  black  clouds  drifting  with  rapid  confusion,  in  broken  masses,  over 
our  heads.  This,  joined  to  the  tossing  of  the  billows  against  the  shore — 
the  dark  silent  groups  that  came,  like  shadows,  stooping  for  a  moment 
over  the  surface  of  the  waters,  and  retreating  again  in  a  manner  which 
the  severity  of  the  night  rendered  necessarily  quick,  raising  thereby  in 
the  mind  the  idea  of  gliding  spirits — then  the  preconceived  desolation  of 
the  surrounding  scenery — the  indistinct  shadowy  chain  of  dreary  moun- 
tains which,  faintly  relieved  by  the  lurid  sky,  hemmed  in  the  lake — ^the 
silence  of  the  forms,  contrasted  with  the  tumult  of  the  elements  about 
us — the  loneliness  of  the  place-^its  isolation  and  remoteness  from  the 
habitations  of  men — all  this  put  together,  joined  to  the  feeling  of  deep 
devotion  in  which  I  was  wrapped,  had  really  a  sublime  effect  upon  me. 
Upon  the  generality  of  those  who  were  there,  blind  to  the  natural  beauty 
and  effect  of  the  hour  and  the  place,  and  viewing  it  only  through  the 
medium  of  superstitious  awe,  it  was  indeed  calculated  to  produce  the 
notion  of  something  not  belonging  to  the  circumstances  and  reality  of 
human  life. 

*  From  this  scene  we  passed  to  one  which,  though  not  characterised 
by  its  dark,  awful  beauty,  was  scarcely  inferior  to  it  in  effect.  It  was 
called  the  "  prison.*'   .    .    . 

*  On  entering  the  prison  I  was  struck  with  the  dim  religious  twilight 
of  the  place.  Two  candles  gleamed  faintly  from  the  altar,  and  there 
was  something,  I  thought,  of  a  deadly  light  about  them  as  they  burnt 
feebly  and  stilly  against  the  darkness  which  hung  over  the  other  part  of 
the  building.  Two  priests,  facing  the  congregation,  stood  upon  the 
altar  in  silence,  with  pale  spectral  visages,  their  eyes  catching  an  un- 
earthly glare  from  the  sepulchral  light  of  the  slender  tapers.  But  that 
which  was  strangest  of  all,  and,  as  I  said  before,  without  parallel  in  this 
world,  was  the  impression  and  effect  produced  by  the  deep,  drowsy, 
hollow,  hoarse,  guttural,  ceaseless,  and  monotonous  hum  which  pro- 
ceeded from  about  four  hundred  individuals  half  asleep  and  at  prayer.' 

We  should  suggest  that  it  is  pari  of  the  superstition  of  the 
place,  that  whoever  falls  asleep  during  his  stay  in  this  prison  is 
visited  by  madness. 

*  Now  the  poor  pilgrims  forget  that  this  strong  disposition  to  sleep 
arises  from  the  weariness  produced  by  their  long  journeys — by  the  ex- 
hausting penance  of  the  station,  performed  without  giving  them  time  to 
rcst^ — by  the  other  natural  consequences  of  not  giving  them  time  to 
sleep — by  the  drowsy  darkness  of  the  chapel — and  by  the  heaviness 
caught  from  the  low  peculiar  murmur  of  the  pilgrims,  which  would  of 
itself  overcome  the  lightest  spirit.  I  was  here  but  a  very  short  time 
when  I  began  to  doze,  and  just  as  my  chin  was  sinking  placidly  on  my 
breast,  and  the  words  of  an  Ave  Maria  dying  upon  my  lips,  I  felt  the 
charm  all  at  once  broken  by  a  well-meant  rap  on  the  occiput,  conferred 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  little  angry-looking  squat  urchin  of 
siity  years,  and  a  remarkably  good  blackthorn-cudgel,  which,  along 

with 
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with  its  owner,  was  engaged  in  thwacking  the  heads  of  Buch  sii 
as,  not  having  the  dread  of  insanity  and  the  regulations  of  the 
l>cforc  their  eyes,  were  inclined  to  sleep.  .  .  After  all,  I  really 
the  hctter  halt  of  the  night :  nay,  I  not  only  slept,  but  dreamed.  1 1 
rienced  also  that  singular  state  of  being  in  which,  while  the  sens 
accessible  to  the  influence  of  surrounding  objects,  the  process  of  th 
is  suspended,  the  man  seems  to  enjoy  an  inverted  existence,  in  ^ 
the  soul  sleeps,  and  the  body  remains  awake  and  susceptible  of  exi 
impressions.  I  once  thought  I  was  washing  myself  in  the  lake 
that  the  dashing  noise  of  its  waters  rang  in  my  ears ;  I  also  fa 
myself  at  home  in  conversation  with  my  friends ;  yet  in  neithe 
did  I  altogether  forget  where  I  was.  Still,  in  struggling  to  brin 
mind  back,  so  paramount  was  the  dread  of  awaking  deranged  she 
^  fall  asleep,  that  these  occasional  visions  .  .  .  and  this  jumbling  toj 

f^  of  broken  images  and  disjointed  thoughts,  had  such  an  effect,  that  1 

J  gined  several  times  the  awful  penalty  was  exacted,  and  that  my  r 

vl  was  gone  for  ever.     I  frequently  started,  and  on  seeing  two  dim 

I  upon  the  altar,  and  on  hearing  the  ceaseless  and  eternal  murmurs 

^  on  around  me,  without  being  immediately  able  to  ascribe  them  to 

proper  cause,  I  set  myself  down  as  a  lost  man ;  for  on  that  terror 
f  ■  provokingly  clear  during  the  whole  night.     T  more  than  one*  ga 

^,  involuntary  groan  or  shriek  on  finding  myself  in  this  sinurular  stat 

V  did  many  others ;  and  these  groans  and  shrieks  were  wlldlv  and 

i  fully  contrasted  with  the  never-ending  hum,  which,  like  the  cea 

*  I  noise  of  a  distant  waterfall,  went  on  during  the  night.   The  pcrspii 

4  I  occasioned  by  this  inconceivable  distress,  by  the  heat  of  the  place 

:!  I  by  tlie  unchangeableness  of  my  position,  Howed  profusely  from 

%*  f  pore.      About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  an  unhappy"  younsr 

■■?  I  cither  in  a  state  of  lethargic  indifference  or  under  the  influence  of 

'  I  sudden  paro.xysms,  threw  himself  or  fell  from  one  of  the  galleries 

^  J  was  so  shattered  by  the  fall  that  he  died  next  day  at  twelve  o'c 

:*.  f  and,  what  was  not  much  to  the  credit  of  the  reverend   gentr\*  o 

.   \  island,  without  the  benefit  of  the  clergy;  for  I  saw  a  priest,  wit! 

'  I  stole  and  box  of  chrism,  finishing  off  his  extreme  unction  when  hi 

quite  dead.  .  .  The  under  jaw  of  the  corpse  hung  down,  his  eves 

open  and  stared  with  the  wild  glassy  look  of  death,  his  nostrils  wer 

'  •  tended  and  filled  with  mucus,  his  hair  was  on  end,  and  about  his  I 

and  the  upper  part  of  his  face  lay  the  froth  of  the  perspiration  ^ 
exuded  in  the  agonies  of  death.  There  was  the  priest,  rubbing  hi 
over  the  dead  body  of  this  victim  of  superstition,  confident  that  sue 

}ai)plication  would  benefit  his  soul  before  the  awful  tribunal  of  et 
justice.' — Father  Butler^  the  Lough  Dearg  PUgrim^  p.  253,  &c. 

J  We  were  on  the  point  of  regretting  that  we  had   not  sm< 

'  select  accounts  of  the  '  patterns,'  the  stations^  the  scenes  at 

wells  find  places  of  penance,  from  Mr.  Otway,  Mr.  Carleton, 
others ;  but  they  are,  we  hope,  diminishing  in  fretjuencv,  an( 
have  little  wish  to  expose  more  tlijin  is  necessary  of  the  iet 
demoralization  which  must  have  fallen  upon  a  Christian  roin 
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who  can  so  permit  religion  to  be  debased^  and  excuse  it  by  the 
necessity  of  allowing  the  people  whom  they  govern  to  do  evil, 
because,  otherwise,  they  would  do  worse.  But  the  mixture  of 
good  and  evil  in  the  unhappy  peasant  is  indeed  remarkable. 

*  I  looked  round,*  says  Mr.  Otway,  speaking  of  the  day  after  the 
Pattern  at  Clonmacnoise ;  '  there  were  many  people  in  the  sacred 
enclosure,  some  kneeling  in  the  deepest  abstraction  of  devotion  at  the 
graves  of  their  departed  friends;  the  streaming  eyes,  the  tremulous 
hand,  the  bowed-down  body,  the  whole  soul  full  of  sorrowful  remi- 
niscences and  of  trust  in  the  goodness  of  the  God  of  spirits,  threw  a 
sacred  solemnity  about  them,  that  few  indeed,  though  counting  their 
acts  superstitious,  would  presume  to  interrupt :  he  who  would  venture 
80  to  do  must  be  one  indeed  of  little  feeling.  I  saw  others  strag- 
gling through  the  place — some,  half-intoxicated,  sauntering  or  stum- 
bling over  the  grave-stones— others  hurrying  across  the  sacred  enclo- 
sure as  if  hastening  to  partake  of  the  last  dregs  of  debauchery  in 
the  tents  of  the  patron  green ....  Many  were  still  keeping  up  the  deep 
carouse  that  had  continued  all  through  the  sabbath  night;  and  as  we 
passed  along  by  the  unseemly  temporary  dens  that  are  called  tents,  we 
could  hear  the  impious  blaspheming,  the  maudlin  song,  the  squeaking 
bagpipe,  and  the  heavy-footed  dance — yes,  and  now  and  then  we  would 
meet  with  some  straggler,  who  had  spent  all  his  money,  or  who  had 
come  forth  from  the  feverish  scene  to  cool  his  beating  temples,  and  quaff 
a  draught  of  the  pure  waters  of  the  holy  well,  and  he  would  look  on  us 
with  a  sulky  scowl,  and  so  we  would  move  on  in  all  prudence  lest  the 
fellow  would  call  forth  his  faction  and  proceed  to  maltreat  us.  Times 
are  greatly  changed  in  every  part  of  Ireland.  The  gentleman  must 
formerly  have  given  no  small  provocation  before  any  of  the  lower  classes, 
even  in  their  liquor,  would  proceed  to  incivility  ;  but  now,  under  very 
careful  instruction,  much  of  former  deference  is  disused.' — Tour  in 
Cannav^kt^  p.  74. 

So  also  what  a  mixture  in  the  scene  at  the  stations,  as  described 
by  the  too  faithful  pen  of  Mr.  Carleton  !*  The  priest  at  the  altar 
gi\dng  directions  for  the  dinner  to  be  prepared  for  him  at  the 
farm-house,  where  he  is  to  hear  confession  and  celebrate  mass ; 
the  business-like,  perfunctory  manner  in  which  these,  the  most 
solemn,  rites  of  the  church  are  administered  ;  the  ten  or  five  mi- 
nutes' confession,  closed  with  an  absolution  which  is  believed  to 
act  as  a  second  baptism,  making  the  soul  as  whole  as  if  it  had 
never  sinned,  and  therefore  allowing  it  immediately  to  commence 
a  new  account — the  belief  that  in  the  confessional  the  priest  is 
God  himself  (we  desire  to  lay  a  stress  upon  the  expression),  and 
that  when  he  leaves  it  he  forgets  all  that  he  has  heard — and  the 
day  closed  with  a  feast,  which  renders  priest  and  all  incapable  of 
returning  home  without  assistance ! 

*  Traits  and  Stories,  vol.  ii.  p.  265. 

So 
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So  also  what  a  state  of  mind  rovca 
fact,  illoslrativc  of  a  prnrtite  commo 
maliTJally  with  tlic  practice  of  llie  f 
whicli  is  put  into  the  coffins  of  the  ilc 

'  ExiTiiel  from  a  nnmmumcalion  of  Dr.  1 

riri7  4//i,  1823.      P 

r  of  the  C'</lege  of  Pht/nciw 
'  This  communication  states  that  Mary  I 
twcnty-eiyht  yearB,  was  afflicted  with 
wlicrehy  at  intervals  elie  discharged,  by 
sects  of  the  beetle  species,  some  more  thai 
of  (heir  existence — tome  as  larva,  soni 
winged  state,  which,  as  soon  as  they  were  • 
The' doctor,  in  anxiety  to  elicit  every  c 
to  ik'velijp  the  mwie  of  the  introduciio 
patient  had  she  been  in  the  habit  of  e 
tlifti,  when  she  was  about  fifteen  years  of 
Buasion  died,  and  she  being  told  by  some 
drink  dudy  during  u  certain  period  a  por 
fused  clnv  Uiken  I'roni  tlic  graves  of  thos 
cured  for  evtr  against  lyt^t^iue  and  iin.  i 
sale,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  where  i 
terred,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  away  an 
the  cliiy  from  the  grave ;  to  this  she  add< 
the  other  clergyman's  prave,  who  was  bi 
practice  wa;  to  infuse,  from  lime  to  time, 
vesbcl  of  waiLT,  a  portion  of  the  holy  cla; 
lowed  to  rest  until  the  grosser  particles  < 
been  in  the  daily  use  of  tlie  water  madka\ 
fomiida.  Tiie  becilcs  discharged  from  i 
the  hh'pi  nwrtisaija  specie!',  which  is  w 
■jaj(U:—Sk:h-hfs  in  Ireland,  p.  237. 

But  the  whole  slate  of  Irish  fee! 
strange  and  paradoxical.  They  ro(rai 
pnins  of  purjj.itory,  but  treat  it  with  ir 
fine  wake  than  a  comfortalde  life — p 
the  remains  of  the  dead,  but  fight  < 
for  jilaccs  in  consecrated  ground,  hul 
to  remain  in  ihc  most  disgustiner  nc 
with  a  ]>!ktlios  which  wimld  draw  tear: 
spectntor,  and  turn  immediately  to  jei 
refer  to  Mr.  Ilalla  work  (part  v.  p.2S 
sinjTular  anomalies.  It  is  only  in  stud 
how  III  develop  ilie  Irish  character- 
sufTfrod,  under  evil  manajcmcnl  and 
wild,  and  yet  is  cnpable  of  a  hin^h  per 
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The  Reverend  Spencer  Knox,  in  his  *  Pastoral  Annals,' — 
evidently  the  work  of  a  good,  earnest  clergyman, — supplies  another 
illustration  in  describing  the  violent  manner  in  which  priests  are 
allowed  to  interfere  with  scriptural  schools,  and  the  poor  over- 
borne peasant  is  effectually  controlled  and  thwarted  by  the  sacer- 
dotal tyranny : — 

*  The  unhappy  opponent  of  priestly  influence  or  tyranny  feels  and 
sees  himself  an  isolated  man.  Branded  on  the  forehead  as  the  betrayer 
of  his  church ;  his  threshold  uncrossed  by  neighbour  or  by  friend ;  his 
hearth  cheerless,  and  unvisited  by  the  former  associates  of  his  leisure, 
in  evening,  holiday,  or  Sabbath, — ^it  requires  a  firmness  of  purpose 
"which  few  possess  to  encounter,  without  shrinking,  so  fiery  an  ordeal. 
Fiery  in  all  truth  it  is.  Sickness  comes,  and  the  minister  of  Religion 
sternly  withholds  her  consolatory  rites ;  childbirth  comes — the  innocent 
ofispring  of  the  perhaps  obedient  wife  is  involved  in  the  penalties  of  the 
father's  obstinacy ;  death  comes — the  inflexible  ambassador  for  Christ 
refuses  to  the  parting  soul  the  passport  to  a  better  world.* — Pastoral 
Annals^  p.  156. 

*  Add  to  these  trials  apprehensions  of  civil  injury,  by  no  means  devoid 
of  foundation.  His  cattle  perish  by  strange  accidents — ^the  people  re- 
gard it  as  the  judgment  of  an  offended  Grod ;  his  fences  are  destroyed-— 
no  friendly  information  denounces  the  perpetrator.  In  field  or  high- 
way, in  market  or  at  funeral,  cold  glances  and  averted  eyes  await  him. 
He  dares  not  venture  from  his  home  after  night's  shadows  have  de- 
scended, lest  her  mantle  might  cover  his  murderer.  Not  even  his 
cottage  yields  liim  protection  from  outrage  or  from  fears ;  full  well  he 
knows  that  many  a  fanatic  or  penitent  waits  the  opportunity  to  wash 
away  the  guilt  of  past  crime  by  some  deed  of  violence  against  the 
object  of  priestly  anathema.' — Ibid.,  p.  159. 

And  this  is  the  condition  of  the  men  for  whom  these  priests 
^  and  their  accomplices  are  demanding  what  they  presume  to  call 
'their  civil  and  religious  liberty;'  that  is,  an  extended  franchise, 
to  be  exercised  at  the  will  of  the  priest ;  and  to  whom  it  has  been 
proposed  to  intrust  the  fate  of  Ireland,  and  therefore  of  the 
empire ! 

Now  one  most  remarkable  feature  in  all  these  scenes  is  the  en- 
tire unresisting  faith,  which  places  the  poor  Irish  peasant  at  the 
foot  of  his  priest,  without  requiring  any  of  those  moral  qualifica- 
tions, on  which  a  religious  mind  naturally  would  rest.  It  is  the 
most  extraordinary  thraldom  ever  imposed  upon  a  nation.  But 
it  does  show  that  any  rule,  whether  of  the  Government  or  of  the 
landlonl,  which  is  not  essentially  connected  with  religion,  and 
any  religious  system  but  that  of  the  true  Catholic  Church,  tho- 
roughly brought  out,  will  be  powerless  to  emancipate  them 
from  their  present  slavery,  or  to  govern  them  when  emancipated. 
This  fact  is  now  beginning  to  be  acknowledged.  Efforts  have 
been  made  zealously,  but  irregularly,  and  therefore  unsuccessfully, 

to 
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ti>  rclrase  them,  hut  we  have  not  pei 
iiig  Irom  llic  past,  it  is  iml  by  e 
^ia'p  (k-vi>tioual  and  even  credulous 
nKHlcrntinfr  and  directing  them  in 
ToH^iiin  will  be  cslaMislictI  in  tliatci 

Miiv  wcnotliike  warning:  by  the  hi 
til  in — ;i  Kel'iirniation  condurleil  Uh 
runnii)};  frcmi  iiiie  extreme  into  am 
iniuii-dialc'ly  bv  the  tiii>$t  iiielanchiil 
remarkable  revival  (if  I'nperv,  an<)  i 
break  of  blasphemy  and  infidelity? 
berause  the  Piijie  wns  BishMj*  ol 
thought  light  of,  bei-.iuse  transubstan 
weie  set  aside,  iH-cauae  Po])ery  is  a  : 
pline  and  self-denial  were  confuui 
Reverence  for  hi>ly  places,  aiid  hoi 
class<-d  with  the  superstitions  of  pil 
worship  of  saints  and  angels.  Appe 
of  the  first  ages  of  the  Catholic  Cbi 
Scripture,  our  own  wise  Reformer; 
Church,  were  abused  under  the  r 
popish  traditions  did  not  expressly 
mouy,  and  rest  on  modern  authorii 
necessity  uf  working  always  to  gtxKJ 
a  claim  to  human  merit ;  and  the  i 
suspected,  because  Poiiery  also  has 
them  a  deadly  enemy  under  the  font 
human  shape  they  thought  themselvi 

Perhaps  also  we  liave  none  of  us 
powerful  weapctiis  in  our  hands — h 
idle,  fearing  them  without  reason, 
wrongly,  Pojjery,  which  knew  iheii 
Irish  people,  has  unsparingly  usui 
peasant  why  he  adheres  to  Popery- 
taught  by  his  priest,  because  it  is  tL 
thcr  and  Calvin  were  men,  and  inve 
because  it  was  the  religion  of  his  fati 
listen  to  his  priests,  who  are  comini 
cause  Henry  VIll.  had  no  right  to  > 
— because  the  Scriptures,  read  witb< 
men.  may  lead  to  error.^ — and  becaii 
a  sect  or  a  jiarty  in  the  Church,  but 
Catholic  Christians.  These  are  pri 
Catechism ;  and  the  poorest  peasant, 
has  been  instructed  in  them. 

And  instead  of  recognisiiig  these 
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in  themselves,  and  showing  that,  on  these  very  grounds.  Popery 
ought  to  be  abandoned,  is  not  the  practice  too  common  to  deny 
them  altogether;  fearing  to  make  use  of  them  as  Christian 
ministers  may  and  ought  to  do  in  defence  of  the  Church?  We 
are  bound  to  adhere  to  the  old  religion,  as  delivered  to  us  once 
for  all ;  and  Popery  is  a  novelty ;  we  can  date  its  corruptions. 
Luther  and  Calvin  were  not  apostles  ;  and  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, however  deeply  sympathising  with  their  struggles  against 
error,  was  not  built  upon  their  foundation.  Hereditary  religion  is 
a  good,  and  Popery  is  not  the  religion  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Irish  people,  nor  of  those  whom  they  are  most  bound  to  respect, 
their  governors  and  their  masters.  They  are  bound  to  listen  to 
priests  who  are  sent  to  them  from  God ;  but  the  Romisli  priests 
come  to  them  with  a  commission  not  from  God,  but  the  Pope, 
and  are  intruders  on  the  Irish  soil  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  God. 
Henry  VHl.  was  a  tyrant,  and  the  State  ought  not  to  trespass  on 
the  rights  intrusted  to  the  Church  by  God ;  any  such  supremacy 
the  Church  of  England  repudiates  and  abhors.  The  Bible,  read 
amiss,  has  been  turned  by  sectarians  to  mischief.  But  this  is  no 
reason  for  not  reading  it  at  all,  but  for  reading  it  with  proper 
assistance,  such  assistance  as  is  supplied  by  the  teaching  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  not  with  the  human  inter|X)lations  and  unau- 
thorised traditions  of  Popery.  And  Christians  ought  not  to  ad- 
here to  a  sect.  But  Popery  is  a  sect,  having  severed  itself  from 
the  old  Catholic  Church  by  its  arrogant  assumption  of  a  right  to 
tamper  with  her  practices  and  doctrines,  and  from  the  present 
existing  branches  of  that  Church  by  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical 
excommunication. 

This  is  the  line  to  be  taken — and  as  it  is  the  true,  and  just,  and 
ifaithful  line,  a  blessing  will  rest  upon  it.  It  will  not  preclude, 
but  compel,  a  constant  reverence  for  the  Bible  as  the  rule  of 
faith,  beyond  which  and  contrary  to  which  nothing  is  to  be  in- 
sisted on  as  necessary  to  salvation.  It  will  not  throw  a  chill  on 
the  most  earnest  and  genuine  piety — it  will  prove  the  most 
efifectual  guard  against  the  introduction  into  God*s  revealed  word 
of  human  notions  and  human  authority — it  will  be  the  strongest 
bond  of  union  between  the  English  and  the  Irish  Churches  in 
their  common  danger  and  distress — it  will  give  order  to  their 
movements,  security  to  their  faith,  discretion  to  their  zeal,  pre- 
cision to  their  behef,  self-forgetfulness  to  their  energy — and  the 
Irish  Church  will  thus  accomplish  its  work  upon  earth,  and  win 
back  to  truth  and  goodness  a  people  of  all  others  destined 
indeed  by  nature  to  be  a  happy,  a  great,  and  a  holy  nation,  but 
for  centuries  converted  into  a  hotbed  of  crime,  rebellion,  misery, 
and  superstition  by  one  all-powerful  cause — the  curse  of  foreign 
priestcraft. 


I 
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But  wc  must  tura  to  anather  feature  in  the  character  u{ 
Iiith  peasimtTj — llieii'  pupi.icity.    1 1  is  a  feature  »if  very  old  <1 

'  Never,' — tavs  Peter  Walsh,  a  Ruaiftiiist  liistoriaa, — '  never  hat 
read  u(  aiiy  pcuiilc  so  implacably,  Bu  furiously,  au  eternally  ■el  upoi 
destruction  uf  une  acintlier,  aB  the  prugeuies  of  Heber  a»d  Heremou. 
Never  hu  the  bud  bestowed  its  light  on  any  other  land  to  beholi 
moimrcha  slaughlercd  by  their  uwn  dislu^al  subjects — 24  i<f  the 
buttle,  and  the  rest  by  dl>^«  aright  aesaBBiiiation  ....  and  besides  all 
iuAiiite  were  the  dcptedmionB,  wastingB,  burnings  of  the  countrt 
Bides  the  endless  hnrasBiiigs  of  the  poor  peasanta,  and  eren  aorae 
the  violating  of  sanctuarieB,  burning  of  churches,  killing  of  clergi 
and  abbutB,  and  biskopi  too,  for  company ;  beBidea  lesser  figh« 
BkinnisbeB  without  number.  By  all  which  you  mav  perceive 
Christianity  wrought  bu  little  on  that  people,  that  for  400  years 
most  flouriBhing  part  of  the  Milesian  history)  their  princes  were 
fatally  engaged  pursuing  one  anather  wiih  fire  and  sword,  than 
pagan  predecessors  had  been.'  Nay  more,  '  not  even  the  great  hoi 
of  eume  of  their  very  meekest  and  most  justly  celebrated  saints  has 
exempt  from  the  fatality  of  their  genius  of  putting  their  controvei 
the  bloody  di'ciBiun  uf  b&ttle,  though  tliey  foresaw  that  the  death 
many  thousands  must  needs  have  followed.  Even  Columb  Cill  hir 
BO  reUnmis  a  monk,  priest,  abbot,  so  much  a  man  of  God,  was  neve 
less  the  very  author,  adviser,  procurer  of  fighting  three  several  bat 
—Prospect  of  the  Slate  of  Ireland,  pf.  11,  101. 

If  we  may  trust  Mr.  Crofton  Croker  in  his  comments  vftoi 
Popular  SonfTS  of  Ireland  (p.  109).  the  followino;  dircclions  ' 
given  in  the  will  of  one  of  Cromwell's  followers  in  that  counln 
'  My  IxkIv  shall  be  put  upon  the  oak  table  in  my  coffin  iii 
brown  room,  and  fifty  Irishmen  shall  be  invited  to  my  wake, 
every  one  shall  have  two  quarts  of  the  beat  atjua  vittf,  and  ea 
skein,  dirk,  or  knife,  laid  before  him  ;  and  when  their  liigut 
out.  nail  up  my  coftin  and  commit  me  to  earth  from  whi 
I  came.  This  is  my  will,  witness  my  hand,  this  3rd  uf  Ma 
1674.     John  Langley.' 

Some  of  his  friends  asked  him  why  he  would  he  st  such  cb 
to  treat  the  Irish  at  his  funeral,  a  people  whom  he  never  lo 
'Why  for  that  reasim,"  replied  Langley  ;  'for  they  will  get  so  dr 
at  my  wake  that  they  will  kill  one  another,  and  so  we  shall 
rid  of  some  of  the  breed ;  and  if  every  one  would  follow 
e:{ample  in  their  wills,  in  time  we  should  get  rid  of  them  all. 

Now  an  Englishman  safe  under  the  protection  of  the 
police,  confident  in  the  impartiality  of  a  petty  sessions,  ken 
awe  by  a  generally  quiet  and  inoffensive  co<le  of  honour, 
habitually  cautious  and  reserved,  and  calculating  for  others  as 
as  for  himself,  passes  over  to  Ireland,  and  there  finds  a  natio 
men,  wlio&e  chief  pastime  (less  ]>erhaps  now  than  it  was)  is  hn 
ing  each  other's  heads.  He  sees  the  murderous  thillelah,  wi 
Mr.  Caileton  has  so  {wrtentously  described — is  present  perl 
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at  a  dance^*  a  fair,  or  a  funeral,  all  of  which  terminate  equally  in 
a  fight — witnesses  a  battle  between  two  factions,  which  no  power 
can  separate  but  the  priest  in  his  vestments,  and  returns  home  with 
disgust  and  despair  at  such  a  sanguinary  temperament.  We 
have  no  wish  to  undertake  the  defence  either  of  the  shillelah,  or  of 
the  faction  fight ;  and  the  instances  happily  are  becoming  more 
rare  every  day.  But  we  do  think  that  English  notions  on  this 
subject  also  are  not  hastily  to  be  transferred  to  Ireland. 

The  Irish  have  naturally  warm  and  excitable  tempers  ;  they  are, 
by  their  constitution,  comparatively  insensible  to  bloodshed,  and 
indifierent  to  life  ;  and  under  the  influence  of  whisky  they  become 
fearfully  cruel.  But  their  love  of  fighting  does  not  destroy  their 
natural  kindness  of  heart,  any  more  than  a  boxing-match,  or  a 
gladiatorial  show,  necessarily  implies  that  the  parties  engaged  are 
bitter  enemies.  It  is  an  exciting  amusement ;  and  the  amuseinent 
is  not  deprived  of  its  charm  to  them  by  any  sense  of  danger. 
Society  among  the  lower  classes  in  Ireland  is  still  in  a  state  far 
less  advanced  than  with  ourselves.  Law  has  not  yet  been  firmly 
established ;  it  is  not  trusted ;  party  animosity  runs  high ;  old 
traditions  and  watchwords  of  tribes  and  factions  are  preserved ; 
bitterness  of  feeling  is  encouraged  by  those  who  are  the  most 
bound  to  correct  it.  There  is  a  great  admiration  for  courage, 
and  for  the  exhibition  of  it,  such  as  we  find  wherever  a  national 
character  contains  elements  of  good,  and  luxury  and  money-mak- 
ing propensities  have  not  extinguished  it.  And  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, with  the  additional  stimulus  of  whisky,  contribute  to 
produce  that  pugnacious  disposition,  which  by  a  thoughtless 
observer  is  treated  as  mere  savage  barbarism.  It  is  no  such 
thing.  It  is  a  disiK)sition  capable  of  being  trained  into  a  genuine 
habit  of  courage ;  and  instead  of  lamenting  it,  a  wise  legislator 
would  seize  on  it  as  an  admirable  element  to  form  a  national 
character.  There  are  no  better  soldiers  than  Irishmen  when 
well  trained  and  disciplined.  No  people  bear  real  suffering 
more  patiently.  None  meet  death  with  more  equanimity — even 
with  the  frightful  prospect  of  purgatory  before  their  eyes.  All 
that  they  require  is  to  see  courage  and  vigour  in  their  rulers ;  and 
to  have  their  spirit  properly  directed :  but  a  weak,  vacillating 
government,  or  a  landlord  who  shows  signs  of  fear,  can  never  be 
a  proper  ruler  for  the  Irish  people. 

But  when  the  greatest  of  ancient  philosophers  was  enumerating 
the  elements  necessary  to  form  a  perfect  national  character,  he  re- 
quires, besides  this  physical  courage,  great  natural  quickness  of  in- 

*  We  bad  included  weddings,  but  we  gladly  bow  to  tbe  authority  of  Mr.  and  Mrt. 
Hall,  wbo  assure  us  that  Irish  gallantry  never  fights  at  weddings.  And  this  is  a  trait  of 
delicacy  quite  worth  recording. 

VOL.  Lxviii.  NO.  cxxxvi.  2  B  tellect  J 
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tellect ;  and  no  nation^  not  perhaps  even  the  Greek,  ever  poss 
more  of  this  than  the  Irish.  To  an  Englishman,  if  he  cai 
only  the  dark  side  of  things,  it  will  appear  in  the  shape  of 
ning,  falsehood,  a  strange  ill-regulated  imagination  and  thir 
knowledge,  a  gnrotesque  hmnour  mixing  wildlj  with  bursts  of 
feeling,  and  all  the  evasive  tricks,  so  frequently  ending  io 
jury,  by  which  an  Irishman  battles  against  the  law.  Even 
blunders  originate  in  the  same  cause.  Great  quickness  of 
ligence  is  seldom  compatible  with  that  common  sense  whi 
the  result  of  calculation ;  and  the  Irish  are  no  calculators. 

*  Common  sensoy  says  Lady  Cliatterton  (and  we  gladly  use  her  ^ 
for  no  one  will  accuse  her  of  writing  under  prejudices  against  Ire 
'  is  lamentably  wanted.     And  this  occasions  all  other  wants.     W 
sense  peeps  through   the  open  door  and  stuffed-up  window  of 
hovel.     It  is  plainly  stamped  on  everything  that  is  done  or  left  ui 
You  may  trace  it  in  the  dungheap,  which  obstructs  the  path  to  thee 
in  the  smoke,  which   Bnds  an  outlet  through  every    opening 
chimney.     You  may  see  it  in  the  warm  cloaks  which  are  worn 
hottest  day  in  the  summer,  in  the  manner  a  peasant  girl  carri< 
hasket  behind  her  back.     This  is  generally  done  by  folding  her 
her  only  cloak,  round  it,  and  thus  throwing  the  whole  weight  \ 
basket  on  this  garment,  of  course  to  its  no  small  detriment.     The 
want  of  sense  lurks  too  under  the  great  heavy  coat  which  the  meu 
during  violent  exertions  in  hot  weather.     In  short   it  is  obvious 
thousand  ways.' — Rambles^  vol.  i.  p.  19. 

Yet  falsehood,  and  deceit,  and  perjury,  and  blundering 
no  necessary  conse(|uences  of  quick  intellect. 

And  how  is  it  that  among  the  most  prominent  sins  of  the 
peasantry  is  an  habitual  disregard  to  truth  ?  We  will  g^ve  tl 
ceipt  for  producing  it.  Take  a  man  with  a  natural  flow  of  s 
feeling,  sympathising  with  every  one  who  suffers  or  is  in  da 
even  with  a  criminal — let  him  be  brought  up  neglected  b 
superiors  and  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  law — ^let  those 
administer  it  be  represented  to  him  daily  as  his  natural  em 
and  the  enemies  of  liis  country,  whom  he  is  bound  to  thwar 
resist,  and  let  such  statements  be  supported  by  too  many  exai 
deducible  from  former  times — then  give  him  a  natural  flc 
language,  rapid  powers  of  invention,  shrewdness  to  amuse 
self  with  evading  an  attack,  and  perplexing  an  adversary — th 
naturally  religious,  let  his  religion  be  turned  into  superst 
and  his  mind  be  accustomed  to  notions  of  compromise  for  si 
e\'ading  the  justice  of  God  as  an  ang^y  and  unrelenting  er 
of  mental  reservation  in  promises,  and  of  a  power  which 
always  release  him  from  the  obligcition  of  any  oath  whatever 
that  power  the  avowed  antagonist  of  the  magistrate  and  the  li 
then  place  him  under  a  solemn  obligation  to  reveal  in  the  co 
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sional  all  the  secrets  of  bis  heart  to  a  fallible  human  being — and 
let  the  operation  be  conducted  carelessly  and  negligently — and, 
lastly,  let  him  have  constantly  before  his  eyes  a  most  awful  and 
tremendous  religious  system,  sadly  contradicted  by  the  moral 
habits  of  those  who  administer  it — and  what  reason  is  there  to 
wonder  that  Irish  swearing  and  Irish  falsehood  can  be  made,  even 
by  an  Irishman  who  loves  his  country,  the  subject  of  an  essay, 
treated,  as  we  regret  to  find  Mr.  Carleton  has  treated  it,  with 
humour  ?    We  extract  one  graphic  sketch  of  an  Irish  witness : — 

'  In  point  of  interest,  we  must  admit  that  his  ability  in  a  cross- 
examination  ranks  next  to  his  skill  in  planning  an  alibi.  There  is, 
in  the  former,  a  versatility  of  talent  that  keeps  him  always  ready ;  a 
happiness  of  retort,  generally  disastrous  to  the  wit  of  the  most  esta- 
blished cross-examincr ;  an  apparent  simplicity,  which  is  quite  as  im- 
penetrable as  the  lawyer's  assurance;  a  vis  comicay  which  puts  the 
court  in  tears ;  and  an  originality  of  sorrow  that  often  convulses  it  with 
laughter.  His  resources,  when  he  is  pressed,  are  inexhaustible;  and 
the  address  with  which  he  contrives  to  gain  time,  that  he  may  suit  his 
reply  to  the  object  of  his  evidence,  is  beyond  all  praise.  And  yet  his 
appearance  when  he  mounts  the  table  is  anything  but  prepossessing — 
a  sheepish  look,  and  a  loose-jointed  frame  of  body,  wrapped  in  a  frieze 
great-coat,  do  not  promise  much ;  nay,  there  is  often  a  rueful  blank 
expression  in  his  visage,  which  might  lead  a  stranger  to  anticipate  no- 
thing but  blunders  and  dulness.  This,  however,  is  hypocrisy  of  the 
first  water.  Just  observe  the  tact  with  which  he  places  his  caubeen 
upon  the  table,  his  kippeen  across  it,  and  the  experienced  air  with 
which  he  pulls  up  the  waistband  of  his  breeches,  absolutely  girding  his 
loins  for  battle.  'Tis  true  his  blue  eye  has  at  present  nothing  re- 
markable in  it,  except  a  drop  or  two  of  the  native ;  but  that  is  no ^ 
remarkable. 

*  When  the  direct  examination  has  been  concluded,  nothing  can  be 
finer  than  the  simplicity  with  which  he  turns  round  to  the  lawyer  who 
is  to  cross-examine  him.  Yet,  as  if  conscious  that  firmness  and  caution 
are  his  main  guards,  he  again  pulls  up  his  waistband  with  a  more  vi- 
gorous hitch,  looks  shyly  into  the  very  eyes  of  his  opponent,  and  awaits 
the  first  blow. — The  question  at  length  comes ;  and  Paddy,  after  having 
raised  the  collar  of  his  big-coat  on  his  shoulder,  and  twisted  up  the 
shoulder  along  with  it,  directly  puts  the  query  back  to  the  lawyer,  without 
altering  a  syllable  of  it,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  more  accurately 
whether  that  is  the  precise  question  that  has  been  put  to  him ;  for 
Paddy  is  conscientious.  Then  is  the  science  displayed  on  both  sides. 
The  one,  a  veteran,  trained  in  all  the  technicalities  of  legal  puzzles, 
irony,  blarney,  sarcasm,  impudence,  stock  jokes,  quirks,  rigmarolery, 
browbeating,  ridicule,  and  subtilty ;  the  other  a  poor  peasant,  relying 
only  upon  the  justice  of  a  good  cause  and  the  gifts  of  nature,  without 
either  experience  or  learning,  and  with  nothing  but  his  native  modesty 
to  meet  the  forensic  effrontery  of  his  antagonist.' 

Mr.  Carleton  then  speaks  of  the  '  roars  of  laughter '  which 
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arise  in  the  course  of  this  eiamin&ti 
well  worthy  of  attention : — 

*  It  ia  not  impoHible  that  this  merry  i 
somewhat  encourage  Paddy  in  that  indep 
not  the  idea  of  being  altc^ether  bound  b; 
nistered  with  a  jocular  spirit.  To  many 
is  a  solemn,  to  aonie  an  awfal,  thing.  < 
its  sanction,  two  or  three  teatimonies  giv 
cure  them.  The  indifferent,  buBiness-hk 
are  put,  the  sing-Bong  tone  of  voice,  the 
give  to  thiB  solemn  act  an  appearance  of  i 
mately  renders  the  whole  proceedings 
truth  and  reality,  but  at  the  same  time  g 
as  a  dramatic  rcpTeseiitation,  abounding 
ably  acted.  Thumb-kissing  is  another 
too  important  to  be  passed  over  in  silei 
again!     It  would  be  impoasible  for  hi n 

Eerplexities  of  a  croBB^examination  so  cli 
elieve  that  he  had,  by  kissing  his  thum 
taken  no  oath,  and  consequently  given  to 
We  must  admit,  however,  that  this  very 
diScultieB  which  are  sometimes  pcculiari 
thing  into  consideration,  the  prospect  of 
the  consciousness  of  having  kissed  his  thi 
that  he  Bvrore  only  on  a  law  Bible,  it  mn 
nities  presented  by  a  cross-exami nation 
his  wit,  humour,  and  fertility  of  invention 
Traill  and  Stories,  vol,  iii.  p.  338. 

With  this  sketch  before  him  the 
tate  on  the  principle  of  assimilating  a 
especially  its  courts  of  law,  in  every 
Unhappily,  if  the  causes  which  have 
are  complicated  and  deeply  seated,  tl 
there  can  be  no  cure  until  the  re1igi< 
into  harmony  with  its  natural  goveri 
racier  of  that  religion  is  changed  in  ii 
morality. 

When  this  is  done  we  may  hopi 
imagination  developing  themselves  in  I 
If  ever  there  was  a  nation  framed  for 
of  all  the  fine  arts  which  are  conneclc 
is  the  Irish.  And  there  are  few  poin 
SO  soon  and  so  well  repay  a  judiciotu 
ception  of  tlie  unseen,  in  the  lore  of  t 
person ilication  of  abstractions,  in  the 
for  everything,  in  the  shrewdness  of  h 
the  grotesque  mixture  of  the  solesm 
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ludicrous  extravagances,  the  common,  every-day  imagination  of 
the  Irish  surpasses  anything,  perhaps,  but  the  Greek  comedy. 
We  know  a  nobleman  who  has  already  drawn  out  considerable 
talent  in  the  execution  of  grotesque  Gothic  carvings,  into  the 
spirit  of  which  the  poorest  labourers  have  entered  with  zest  and 
interest.  The  Irish  music  well  deserves  to  be  revived  and  en- 
couraged. Architecture,  which  in  Ireland  is  at  the  lowest  ebb, 
might  be  introduced,  particularly  for  ecclesiastical  purposes. 
The  Romish  priests,  however  miserable  and  tawdry  the  taste 
which  has  been  displayed  as  yet,  are  perfectly  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  thus  workiiig  on  the  imagination.  Dr.  Mac  Hale  has 
built  a  new  mass-house  at  Tuam,  of  very  ambitious  pretensions, 
though  gaudy  and  fragile.  And  the  author  of  ^  A  Tour  in  Con- 
naught'  mentions  having  seen  at  Cambridge  an  Irish  architect 
taking  plans  and  elevations  of  King's  College  Chapel,  for  the 
purpose  of  building  a  similar  church  at  Dundalk.  Such  ex- 
amples may  not  be  the  most  proper  to  propose ;  but,  with  a  due 
regard  to  sobriety,  there  is  no  country  where  it  would  be  more 
easy  or  more  useful  to  introduce  a  pure  taste  for  Gothic  architec- 
ture. It  is  probable  also  that  nothing  would  have  a  more  salutary 
effect  in  correcting  the  tendency  to  idolatrous  superstitions  than 
familiarising  the  people  with  works  of  art  on  legitimate  subjects, 
carefully  excluding  everything  which  could  foster  the  present  evil. 
But  it  is  in  their  tales  and  legends  that  ttie  Irish  fancy  most 
delights.  Every  rock  has  its  story,  and  a  story  framed  to  account 
for  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  locality  as  ingeniously  as  Mr. 
Carleton  describes  the  framing  of  an  alibi.  Lady  Chatterton 
gives  us  the  legend  attached  to  the  two  furrows  in  the  Sugar- 
loaf  Mountain  in  Bantry  Bay ;  and  we  wish  we  had  space  to  ex- 
tract it.  But  we  gladly  take  the  opportunity  of  acknowledging 
the  good  which  her  lively,  elegant,  and  amusing  pages  are  likely 
to  produce,  if  they  induce  Englishmen  to  visit  Ireland,  with  some 
other  thoughts  than  those  connected  with  religious  differences. 
Captain  Rock,  and  annual  famine.  Something,  we  suspect,  is 
due  to  the  softening  and  refining  process  of  Lady  Chatterton  s 
own  mind,  in  turning  the  whisky-and-potato  flavour,  sometimes 
predominating  in  Irish  tales,  into  roses  and  milk.  But  this 
only  induces  us  to  wish  t)^t  she.  would  favour  us  with  many 
more  specimens  of  the  same  power.  In  England  as  well  as  in 
Ireland  we  dp  want  tales  of  an  imaginative  cast,  especially  for  the 
education  of  children.  The  '  Arabian  Nights'  is  a  precious  book ; 
but,  perhaps,  almost  as  interesting  a  collection  might  be  made 
from  Irish  gtoi^ies,  embodying  good  morals,  loyal  politicaiy  and 
0oand  religion,  and  connecting  them  all  with  the  realities  of  local 
scenery  and  national  history ;  and  Lady  Chatterton  could  scarcely 
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contribute  a  more  valuable  present  to  England  as  well  as  Irelaiu 
though  in  the  shape  of  a  child's  book.  We  are  sure  she  is  not 
person  requiring  to  be  told  that  to  form  a  children's  library  is 
task  of  which  the  profoundest  philosopher  might  well  be  prou 
None  but  a  woman's  hand  is  likely  to  accomplish  it  well ;  ai 
we  have  met  with  very  few  female  authors  who,  by  delicacy 
touch,  freedom  from  pedantry,  elegance  of  language,  and  genuii 
kindness  of  feeling,  appear  so  fitted  for  the  task  as  Lai 
Chatterton. 

But  besides  the  imagination  there  is  a  still  more  importa 
faculty  which  requires  to  be  trained  in  the  Irish  peasant's  charaetc 
This  is  his  love  for  learning.  Compare  an  Irish  school  with  j 
English,  and  the  difference  in  talent  is  astonishing.  Mathemad 
the  Irish  peasants  are  especially  fond  of.*  A  little  Latin  is  I 
no  means  uncommon,  f  Even  sidults  will  learn  to  read  with 
much  patience  as  children.  An  old  man  will  walk  six  or  scti 
miles  to  buy  a  pair  of  spectacles,  that  he  may  commence  fc 
alphabet.  We  have  seen  a  collection  of  nearly  100  Irish  teache 
engaged  in  learning  to  read  the  Irish  Bible,  who  stood  up  ai 
translated  it  verse  for  verse  into  their  own  rude  but  forcib 
English,  exactly  as  so  many  boys  in  a  school,  answering  questioi 
assisting  each  other  in  their  mistakes,  and  exhibiting  all  the  chara 
ter  of  clever  boys  delighted  with  their  task.  To  learn  they  w 
meet  together  by  the  side  of  bogs,  in  lonely  cabins,  at  nightfall,  wh< 

♦  In  carrying  on  the  late  survey  of  Ireland,  boys  were  found  in  abundance  to  caL 
late  at  a  halfpenny  a  triangle.  The  poor  scholar  who  supports  himself  by  begjging  vk 
relieved  with  willingness,  as  a  scholar,  is  in  these  days  peculiar  tu  Irelaud.  The  bed, 
school,  with  its  pedantic  master,  its  ragged  urchins,  and  its  lessons  of  love  to  li^ 
and  hatred  to  England,  carefully  mixed  up  with  Latin  grammar  aiid  Irish  songs, 
served  a  better  suh«titute  than  tlie  so-called  National  Schools,  where  the  same  lesson 
disloyalty  will  be  taught  with  the  addition  of  religious  indifference,  or  PopiA  bigoti 

f  *  The  passion  for  knowledge  received  not  many  years  ago  a  sing^ular  and  strik 
illustration.  The  people  who  inhabiteii  a  rude  district  of  the  Commera  mountains 
the  necessity  of  a  teacher  for  their  children.  They  were  a  half-sarage  race  who  1 
"squatted  '^  among  the  rocks  and  bogs,  parts  of  iHiich  they  had  reclaimed,  so  as  toafi 
them  something  beyond  the  means  of  existence.  They  could,  however,  offer  very  U 
inducement  to  a  schoolmaster  to  settle  among  them  ;  every  temptation  was  tried  w 
out  effect ;  at  length  they  resolved  upon  a  daring  expedient  to  remove  the  evil  of  wh 
they  complained.  They  took  forcible  possession  of  a  Dominie,  and  coovejed  him 
night  from  a  distance  of  several  miles  to  the  vicinity  of  their  rude  mountain-huts. 
Was  freely  and  botmtifully  given  everytliing  to  make  him  comfortable ;  a  cabin ' 
built  for  him ;  his  **  garden  '*  was  dug  and  planted ;  a  *'  slip  of  a  pig  **  was  added  to 
household  goods ;  and  he  was  told  that  he  had  only  to  <mler  to  have  au^t  that 
'*  neighbours ''  could  procure  him.  But  he  was  closely  watched,  and  given  dearl} 
understand  that  until  he  had  educated  one  of  his  new  pupils,  and  fitted  him  to  sop 
bis  place,  he  was  not  permitted  to  wander  a  mile  from  his  domicile.  This  impritoon 
actually  continued  for  five  years;  and  it  will,  perhaps,  surprise  no  one  to  team  t 
when  the  Dominie  obtained  permission  to  visit  his  old  friends,  and  conununicaii 
them  the  fact  of  his  being  still  in  existence,  he  positively  refuted  to  ttir,  and  i 
among  the  people  to  whom  he  had  become  attached,  and  whose  children  t  chiMm 
lived  to  educate.'—ir«/am/,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hfdl,  PUrt  VL  p.  360. 
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they  are  not  observed  by  the  priest,  and  sit  up  for  hours  together 
hearing  the  Bible  read  to  them  by  the  teacher,  and  this  even  as 
Romanists,  and  before  they  have  arrived  at  the  necessary  conclusion 
of  discovering  the  errors  of  Popery  to  have  no  countenance  from 
Scripture.  There  may  be  something  that  is  irregular  and  unsatis- 
factory in  the  present  mode  by  which  this  process  is  carried  on ;  but 
the  facts  are  such  as  to  raise  far  more  sanguine  hopes  of  bringing 
the  Irish  peasants  to  a  knowledge  of  truth  than  could  be  entertained 
as  to  many  districts  of  England,  where  the  labourer,  when  his  work 
is  finished,  thinks  of  little  but  his  supper  and  his  bed.  This  fond- 
ness for  learning  among  all  ages  might  probably  turn  the  attention 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  work  of  conversion,  from  the  esta- 
blishment of  children's  schools,  which  must  be  conducted,  to  say 
the  least,  on  an  imperfect  plan,  to  the  multiplication  and  proper 
training  of  teachers  for  adults — at  any  rate  of  a  class  of  men  who 
might  mix  with  the  peasantry  familiarly,  and  be,  as  it  were,  the 
fingers  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  to  grasp  the  poor  population 
by  the  parent  instead  of  the  children.  It  does  appear  that  the 
schools  hitherto  established  on  the  Kildare  and  Hibernian  system 
have  failed  in  producing  conversion.  Is  not  the  child  the  property 
of  his  parent?  Can  the  Romish  parent,  without  a  violation  of 
conscience,  place  his  child  under  what  he  believes  heretical  and 
corrupt  teaching?  And  can  the  Church  demand,  or  even  satis- 
factorily receive,  a  child  from  a  parent  thus  acting?  If  she  does, 
is  she  not  obliged  to  compromise  her  own  principles  by  attempting 
to  educate  without  instructing  the  child  in  the  whole  of  reliyion  ; 
for  instance,  in  the  sin  of  schism  and  the  errors  of  Popery,  which 
in  a  popish  country  must  be  as  necessary  a  part  of  a  sound  scriptural 
education?  Is  it  right  really  to  abandon  the  duty  of  conversion, 
or  honest  to  attempt  it  insidiously ;  or  safe  even  to  eflFect  it  upon 
the  erroneous  principle  of  placing  the  child  before  the  Scriptures 
to  find  out  its  meaning  by  himself,  without  any  guide  or  comment? 
These  and  many  other  considerations  might  suggest  themselves ; 
and  certainly  it  is  more  easy,  and  more  safe,  and  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  history  of  past  national  conversions,  and  with  the 
principles  of  nature  and  of  the  Church,  to  win  over  the  children 
through  the  parents,  than  to  attempt  to  gain  the  parents  through 
the  children.  If  the  body  is  to  be  brought  over,  begin  with  the 
bead,  and  the  limbs  will  follow.  But  begin  with  the  limbs,  and 
the  attempt  either  fails  entirely,  or  only  ends  in  a  dangerous  muti- 
lation. And  it  will  be  a  day  of  happy  omen  for  the  Irish  Church 
and  for  the  British  empire,  when  some  plan  properly  digested  is 
commenced  for  gratifying  this  thirst  for  knowledge  among  adults 
as  well  as  children^  without  compromising  the  order  of  the 
Church,  or  risking,  as  is  too»much  the  case  at  present,  the  un- 
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settling  of  the  peasant's  mind,  by  disc 
Popery,  without  subtUtuting  for  the 
truth  and  discipline. 

We  might  touch  on  many  more  p 
santry,  which,  judiciously  watched  and 
BO  as  to  form  in  truth  the  finest  nat 
being  hastily  condemned,  and  estirp 
not  say,  for  nature  cannot  be  exUrpaU 

For  instance,  an  Irishman's  fonda 
depravity  of  taste,  and  it  is  certainly 
evils.  It  is  the  lowest  possible  food, 
satisfied  with  the  minimum  of  suhsisti 
back  on,  when  this  fails.  It  is  not  p 
tendency  to  ferment  It  is  subject  to 
fore  produces  famine.  It  teaches  the 
them  on  their  own  bits  of  land ;  bene 
of  m(mey — no  tboughtfulness  in  their 
dence — no  shops — no  taste  for  comfb 
perty — but  many  deeds  of  violence  a 
of  land,  and  a  very  prevalent  habit  of  i 
think  that  Ireland  would  be  improve< 
substituted  for  potatoes,  and  eating  i 
sant,  as  it  is  now  to  the  English,  the 
stead  of  encouraging  and  preserving  i 
of  life,  and  only  reconciling  them  witi 

So  alio  of  their  mendicancy.  Men 
and  yet  a  nation  of  which  so  large 
lation  are  supported  by  the  alms  of  th 
improvidently,  but  never  grudgingly— 
seated  spring  of  charity ;  and  we  doul 
prove  it. 

So  also  of  their  attachment  to  lam 
most  mischievous  excesses,  producinf 
infinite  subdivision  of  the  soil,  a  hod 
famine,  early  marriages,  agrarian  c 
Ribbon  conspiracies.  But  it  would  t 
tutc  for  an  agricultural  a  manufactun 
tural  population  is  a  far  sounder  ai 
other.  It  requires  indeed  in  Irelai 
farms  to  be  enlargc<l — a  class  of  lal 
gardens  and  not  small  farms  attachei 
more;  and  the  surplus  population  I 
manufactures,  or  in  such  as  would 
market  alone.  It  is  not,  most  assure 
lousy  of  Irish  industry,  that  we  say^ 
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dervalue  the  good  effects  which  have  resulted  from  the  introduction 
of  certain  branches  of  manufacture^  with  the  necessary  establish- 
ments, into  the  sister  island.  But  we  most  deeply  and  seriously 
consider  the  vast  extension  of  the  modem  mill-system,  as  con- 
stituting the  greatest  evil  under  which  our  own  social  condition  is 
suffering ;  and  we  would  fain,  for  Ireland's  sake — for  the  sake  of 
her  morals  and  her  peace — see  her  escape  those  melancholy 
alternations  of  gluts  and  over-demands,  which  are  the  necessary 
consequences  of  an  unlimited  trade,  and  must  bring  infinite  dangers 
to  any  country,  but  especially  to  a  nation  so  excitable  and  at  the 
same  time  so  prone  to  self-abandonment  as  the  Irish. 

So  of  their  early  marriages.  They  also  have  produced  much 
mischief.  But  it  would  be  another  evil  day  for  Ireland  which 
should  hastily  check  them,  risking  the  destruction  of  a  compara- 
tively pure  morality  and  of  strong  family  affections,  in  order  to 
avert  the  mischief  of  over-population — a  mischief  which  might 
easily  be  remedied,  partly — and  largely,  we  are  confident — 
by  draining  off  the  crowded  districts  to  the  waste  lands  of  Ire- 
land herself — provided  only  the  new  colonies  were  formed  upon 
right  principles,  and  placed  under  proper  superintendence  on  the 
model  of  a  good  parochial  system ;  and  partly,  perhaps,  as  to 
certain  provinces,  by  encouraging  and  promoting  emigration  to 
our  own  daily  expanding  settlements  in  Australia  and  America. 

So  also  of  the  fatalism  of  the  lower  orders  of  Irish.  An 
Englishman  is  accustomed  to  think  and  to  act  for  himself.  Put, 
therefore,  opportunities  of  exertion  before  him,  and  he  moves 
spontaneously.  But  an  Irishman  has  a  strange  Oriental  dispo- 
sition (and  it  is  only  one  out  of  many  Oriental  features  in  his 
character)  to  allow  everything  to  be  done  for  him.  Hence  his 
indolence^  patience,  disregard  to  improvement,  apparent  want  of 
enterprise,  coupled  at  the  same  time  with  the  paradoxical  exhi- 
bition of  the  utmost  energy  under  excitement.  The  attempt 
to  remove  this  by  simply  giving  him  opportunities  of  exertion  is 
idle.  It  must  fail.  To  remove  it  altogether,  and  substitute  a 
coldy  selfish,  and  what  is  called  independent  spirit,  as  if  the  whole 
world  were  to  be  reduced  under  his  power,  would  be  no  satis- 
factory improvement.  But  stand  over  him  with  assistance  and 
encouragement,  suggesting  exertions,  aiding  him  to  maintain  him- 
self upon  his  own  footing,  as  we  teach  a  child  to  walk,  and  the 
Irish  indolence,  broken  as  it  is  now  by  fits  of  violent  enei^,  may 
be  trained  into  settled  habits  of  industry,  and  the  country  become 
rich  and  flourishing,  in  the  only  way  in  which  such  an  object  can 
be  gained,  by  the  steady  efforts  of  its  own  people,  not  by  giving 
a  false  stimulus  to  manufactures,  or  introducing  a  sudden  accumu- 
lation of  capital — a  plan  m^ch  can  only  end  in  converting  the 
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Irish  peasant — who,  naked  and  stamng  as  he  is,  is  still,  compar 
with  the  Socialists  of  Birmingham,  free,  innocent,  high-mindi 
and  uncorrupted — into  the  slave  of  a  factory. 

And  how  then,  it  will  be  asked,  with  all  these  admirable  qi 
lities,  is  the  Irish  peasant  at  this  moment,  in  the  nineteenth  c< 
tury,  and  under  the  rule  of  a  British  government,  an  object  not 
envy,  but  compassion — naked,  famished,  almost  houselc^ss,  i 
slave  of  superstition,  notorious  for  falsehood  and  perjury,  arrai 
against  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  too  often  stained  with  bloc 
It  is  because  the  best  faculties  and  the  purest  natural  feelings,  i 
placed  under  discipline  and  directed  to  right  ends,  can  only  ti 
to  evil — because  hitherto  they  have  been  left  to  themselves,  a 
those  who  have  really  wished  their  good  have  attempted  it  witb< 
duly  adapting  themselves  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  Irish  cl 
racter.  It  is  because  bad  men  have  taken  advantage  of  their  alni< 
childlike  credulity  and  passionateness  in  order  to  extort  money  J 
themselves  by  exciting  sedition  among  the  people ;  and  becai 
Popery  has  come  in  to  foster  their  evil  tendencies — their  fatalis 
their  reliance  upon  others,  their  indifference  to  life,  their  iog 
nuity  in  evasion,  their  defiance  of  law,  their  gregariousness,  aj 
their  rash  prodigality,  instead  of  rousing  them  to  exertion,  < 
couraging  a  spirit  of  independence,  making  them  reverent 
truth  and  law — prudent  and  economical,  while  benevolent — a 
merciful  without  losing  their  courage.  When  the  Irish  peasant 
shall  have  been  converted,  not  to  a  vague  Protestantism,  withe 
fixed  creed,  or  discipline,  or  rule,  but  to  the  true  Church  of  Ei 
land,  brought  out  in  its  venerable  simplicity,  and  placed  befc 
them  as  the  old  religion  of  their  country,  with  its  bishops,  its  saci 
ments,  its  apostolical  faith,  its  solemn  ceremonies,  its  eleval 
ritual,  and  its  self-sacrificing  piety — then  (and,  if  signs  may 
trusted,  the  time  is  not  far  off,  nor  the  prospect  an  idle  drau 
Ireland  may  again  become,  what  it  has  once  been  alreai 
the  source  of  blessing  to  Europe  and  to  the  world  ;  and  hold  < 
more  hopes  than  any  other  country  on  the  globe  of  restoriii| 
pure  and  holy  form  of  Christianity  amidst  a  noble  and  enlighten 
people.  Till  this  time  arrives,  it  will  continue  what  it  is  nc 
a  spot  on  which  the  eye  cannot  rest  without  sorrow  and  ic* 
sorrow  that  so  many  germs  of  good  should  be  suffered  to  run  vr 
into  evil — fear  lest  it  should  form  a  part  of  the  destinies  of  P 
vidence  to  visit  the  sins  of  England  upon  her  head  by  bringini 
curse  upon  her  from  the  people  whom  she  (under  whatever  c 
cumstances)  assumed  the  responsibility  of  ruling,  and  then  ignol 
abandoned  to  their  own  misrule.     And  under  this  misrule  t 

Irish  peasantry  will  become But  we  will  not  proceed.     It  « 

not  our  intention  to  describe  them  ourselves,  but  to  select  dascr 
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tions  of  them  by  others^  and  those  Irishmen ;  and  we  will  close 
our  observations  with  one  more  extract  from  Mr.  Carleton,  which 
will  tell  its  own  tale,  and  contain  its  own  moral.  The  story 
Wildgoose  Lodge  is  founded  on  notorious  facts.  It  opens  with  a 
scene  in  a  Romish  Mass-house^  to  which  a  member  of  the  Ribbon 
conspiracy  is  summoned  by  a  secret  order : — 

'  The  scene  which  presented  itself  here  was  in  keeping  not  only  with 
the  external  appearance  of  the  house,  but  with  the  darkness,  the  storm, 
and  the  hour,  which  was  now  a  little  after  midnight.  About  eighty 
persons  were  sitting  in  dead  silence  upon  the  circular  steps  of  the  dtar. 
They  did  not  seem  to  move ;  and  as  I  entered  and  advanced,  the  echo  of 
my  footsteps  rang  through  the  building  with  a  lonely  distinctness  which 
added  to  the  solemnity  and  mystery  of  the  circumstances  about  me. 
The  windows  were  secured  with  shutters  on  the  inside,  and  on  the  altar 
a  candle  was  lighted,  which  burned  dimly  amid  the  surrouuding  dark- 
ness, and  lengthened  the  shadow  of  the  altar  itself,  and  those  of  six  or 
seven  persons  who  stood  on  its  upper  steps,  until  they  mingled  in  the 
obscurity  which  shrouded  the  lower  end  of  the  chapel.  The  faces  of  the 
men  who  sat  on  the  altar-steps  were  not  distinctly  visible,  yet  their  pro- 
minent and  more  characteristic  features  were  in  sufficient  relief,  and  I 
observed  that  some  of  the  most  malignant  and  reckless  spirits  in  the  parish 
were  assembled.  In  the  eyes  of  those  who  stood  at  the  altar,  and  whom 
I  knew  to  be  invested  with  authority  over  the  others,  I  could  perceive 
gleams  of  some  latent  and  ferocious  purpose,  kindled,  as  I  soon  observed, 
into  a  fiercer  expression  of  vengeance,  by  the  additional  excitement  of 
ardent  spirits,  with  which  they  had  stimulated  themselves  to  a  pomt  of 
determination  that  mocked  at  the  apprehension  of  all  future  responsi- 
bility, either  in  this  world  or  in  the  next. 

*  The  welcome  which  I  received  on  joining  them  was  far  different  from 
the  boisterous  good- humour  that  used  to  mark  our  greetings  on  other 
occasions ;  just  a  nod  of  the  head  from  this  or  that  person,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  saty  with  a  "  ghud  dhemur  tha  thu  ?"  (how  are  you  ?)  in  a 
suppressed  voice :  but  from  the  standing  group,  who  were  evidently  the 
projectors  of  the  enterprise,  I  received  a  convulsive  grasp  of  the  hand, 
accompanied  by  a  fierce  and  desperate  look,  that  seemed  to  search  my 
eye  and  countenance,  to  try  if  I  were  a  person  not  likely  to  shrink 
from  whatever  they  had  resolved  to  execute.  .    .    • 

'  None  of  the  standing  group  spoke ;  but  as  each  of  them  wrung 
my  hand  in  silence,  his  eye  was  fixed  on  mine,  with  an  expression  of 
drunken  confidence  and  secrecy,  and  an  insolent  determination  not  to 
be  gainsayed  without  peril.  If  looks  can  be  translated  with  certainty, 
they  seemed  to  say,  "  We  are  bound  upon  a  project  of  vengeance,  and  if 
you  do  not  join  us,  remember  we  can  revenge."  Along  with  this  grasp 
they  did  not  forget  to  remind  me  of  the  common  bond  by  which  we 
were  united,  for  each  man  gave  me  the  secret  grip  of  Ribbonism  in  a 
manner  that  made  the  joints  of  my  fingers  ache  for  some  minutes  after- 
wards  

'  During 
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*  Daring  our  convenation,  those  who  bad  been  smmiKmed  to 
mysterious  meeting  were  pouring  in  fast ;  and  as  each  peraon  amvoai 
the  altar  he  received  from  one  to  two  or  three  glasses  of  whisky, 
cording  as  he  chose  to  limit  himself;  but,  to  do  them  justice,  there  ^ 
not  a  few  of  those  present  who,  in  despite  of  their  own  desbv  and 
captain's  express  invitation,  refused  to  taste  it  in  the  house  of  G 
worship.  Such,  however,  as  were  scrupulous,  he  afterwards  rtt 
mended  to  take  it  on  the  outside  of  the  ohapel-door,  which  they  did 
by  that  means,  the  sacrilege  of  the  act  was  supposed  to  be  evaded. . 

'  He  now  stood  for  a  few  moments  on  the  platform,  and  his  < 
heaved  with  a  depth  of  anxiety  equal  to  the  difficulty  of  the  desigi 
wished  to  accomplish : — '^  Brothers,"  said  he,  *'  fof  we  are  all  brol 
— sworn  upon  all  that's  blessed  an'  holy,  to  obey  virhalxnrer  theai  tl 
over  us,  manin  among  ourselves^  wishes  us  to  do— are  yoa  now  re 
in  the  name  of  God,  upon  whose  althar  I  stand,  to  fulfil  yer  oath 
The  words  were  scarcely  uttered  when  those  who  had  stood  beside 
altar  during  the  night  sprang  from  their  places,  and  descending  its  i 
rapidly  turned  round,  and,  raising  their  arms,  exclaimed,  ^'  By  sli  tl 
sacred  an'  holy  we're  willin !  "  In  the  mean  time,  those  who  mU  i 
the  steps  of  the  altar  instantly  rose,  and,  following  ^e  example  oft 
who  had  just  spoken,  exclaimed  after  them,  ^  To  be  sore-^by  all  tl 
sacred  an'  holy,  we're  willin !  '* 

'  '^  Now,  boys,"  said  the  captain,  *^  ar'ntyees  big  fools  for  yonrpsi 
an'one  of  yees  doesn't  know  what  I  mane  ?  **  **  You're  our  captain," 
one  of  those  who  had  stood  at  the  altar,  ^*  an'  has  yer  ordhers  from  kij 
quarthers ;  of  coorse,  whatever  ye  command  upon  us  weVe  boun 
obey  you  in.'*  "  Well,"  said  he,  smiling,  **  I  only  wanted  to  thry  y< 
an'  by  the  oath  yee's  tuck,  there's  not  a  captain  in  the  county  ha 
good  a  right  to  be  proud  of  his  min  as  I  have.  Well,  yees  won  t  m 
may  be,  when  the  right  time  comes ;  and  for  that  same  rason,  every 
of  yees  must  have  a  glass  from  the  jar ;  thim  that  won't  dhrink 
the  chapel  can  dhrink  it  widout ;  an'  here  goes  to  open  the  dooi 
them." 

'  He  then  distributed  another  glass  to  every  man  who  would  ao 
it,  and  brought  the  jar  afterwards  to  the  chapel-door,  to  satisfy 
scruples  of  those  who  would  not  drink  within.  When  this  was 
formed,  and  all  duly  excited,  he  proceeded : — ^*  Now,  brothers,  yos 
solemnly  sworn  to  obay  me,  and  Vra  sure  there  s  no  thraithur  Were 
'ud  parjure  himself  for  a  thrifle ;  but  I'm  sworn  to  obay  Ihera  tl 
above  me,  manin'  still  among  ourselves ;  an'  to  show  you  that  I  d 
scruple  to  do  it,  here  goes !  " 

*•  He  then  turned  round,  and  taking  the  miisal  between  his  In 
placed  it  on  the  altar.  Hitherto,  every  word  was  uttered  in  a  low 
cautionary  tone ;  but,  on  grasping  the  book,  he  again  tamed  km 
snd,  looking  upon  his  confederates  with  the  same  aatanic  exprtt 
which  marked  his  countenance  before,  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  ef  i 
determination,  '^  By  this  sacred  an'  holy  book  of  God,  i  will  perl 
the  action  which  we  have  met  this  night  to  accomplish,  be  that  wh 
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may;  and  this  I  swear  upon  God's  book  an'  God's  althar  "     On  con- 
cluding he  struck  the  book  violently  with  his  open  hand. 

*  At  this  moment  the  candle  which  burned  before  him  went  suddenly 
out,  and  the  chapel  was  wrapped  in  pitchy  darkness,. .  .When  the 
candle  was  again  lighted,  and  these  startling  circumstances  were  ac- 
counted for,  the  persons  whose  vengeance  had  been  deepening  more  and 
more  during  the  night  rushed  to  the  altar  in  a  body,  where  each,  in  a 
voice  trembling  with  passionate  eagerness,  repeated  the  oath ;  and  as 
every  word  was  pronounced,  the  same  echoes  heightened  the  wildness 
of  the  horrible  ceremony  by  their  long  and  unearthly  tones.  The  coun- 
tenances of  these  human  tigers  were  livid  with  suppressed  rage ;  their 
knit  brows,  compressed  lips,  and  kindled  eyes,  fell  under  the  dim  light 
of  the  taper  with  an  expression  calculated  to  sicken  any  heart  not  abso- 
lutely diabolical. 

*  As  soon  as  this  dreadful  rite  was  completed,  we  were  again  startled 
by  several  loud  bursts  of  laughter,  which  proceeded  from  the  lower 
darkness  of  the  chapel ;  and  the  captain,  on  hearing  them,  turned  to 
the  place,  and,  reflecting  for  a  moment,  said  in  Irish,  '*  Gutsho  nish^ 
avohelhee**  (Come  hither  now,  boys).  A  rush  immediately  took  place 
from  the  comer  in  which  they  had  secreted  themselves  all  the  night, 
and  seven  men  appeared,  whom  we  instantly  recognised  as  brothers  and 
cousins  of  certain  persons  who  had  been  convicted,  some  time  before, 
for  breaking  into  the  house  of  an  honest  poor  man  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, from  whom,  after  having  treated  him  with  barbarous  violence, 
they  took  away  such  arms  as  he  kept  for  his  own  protection.  • .  • 

*  The  scene  which  now  took  place  was  beyond  all  power  of  descrip- 
tion; peals  of  wild,  flend-like  yells  rang  through  the  chapel  as  the 
party  which  stood  on  the  altar  and  that  which  had  crouched  in  the 
darkness  met — wringing  of  hands,  leaping  in  triumph,  striking  of  sticks 
and  fire-arms  against  the  ground  and  the  altar  itself,  dancing,  and 
cracking  of  fingers,  marked  the  triumph  of  some  hellish  determination. 
Even  the  captain,  for  a  time,  was  unable  to  restrain  their  fury  ;  but  at 
length  he  mounted  the  platform  before  the  altar  once  more,  and  with  a 
stamp  of  his  foot  recalled  their  attention  to  himself  and  the  matter  in 
band.  '*  Boys,"  said  he,  "  enough  of  this,  and  too  much ;  an'  well  for 
U8  it  is  that  the  chapel  is  in  a  lonely  place,  or  our  foolish  noise  might 
do  us  no  good.  Let  tbim  that  swore  so  manfully  just  now  stand  a  one 
aide  till  the  rest  kiss  the  book,  one  by  one.'' 

*  The  proceedings,  however,  had  by  this  time  taken  too  fearful  a 
shape  for  even  the  captain  to  compel  them  to  a  blindfold  oath ;  the  first 
man  he  called  flatly  refused  to  answer  till  he  should  hear  the  nature  of 
the  service  that  was  required.  This  was  echoed  by  the  remainder,  who, 
taking  courage  from  the  firmuess  of  this  person,  declared  generally  that 
until  they  first  knew  the  business  they  were  to  execute,  none  of  them 
would  take  the  oath.  The  captain's  lip  quivered  slightly,  and  his  brow 
again  became  knit  with  the  same  hellish  expression  which  I  have  re- 
marked gave  him  so  much  the  appearance  of  an  embodied  fiend ;  but 
diis  speedily  passed  away,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  malignant  sneer,  in 
which  lurked,  if  there  ever  did  in  a  sneer,  '*  a  laughing  devil,"  calmly, 
determinedly  atrocious.  *  **  It 
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'  "  It  wBin't  worth  yer  whiles  to  ref 
"  fur  rhe  truth  is,  1  had  next  to  nothii^  f 
be,  would  have  to  rite,  only  just  to  look 
be  made  Is  show  yourselves :  yer  numi 
that  resJBlance  would  be  no  use  whatev 
evinti,  the  oath  of  secrecy  mvtt  be  tak 
refuse  (Aoi ;  he  won't  know  ihe  day,  nor 
he'll  be  made  a  spatch-cock  ov." 

'  He  then  turned  round,  and  placinf 
■wore,  **  In  the  presence  of  God,  and  b 
ever  might  take  place  that  night  he  1 
mortal,  except  the  priest ;  and  that  neil 
nor  death  would  wring  it  from  hia  hear 
struck  the  book  violently,  as  if  to  con 
■wore;  and  then,  calmly  descending 
countenance,  like  a  man  conscious  of  1 
As  this  oath  did  not  pledge  those  wha 
perpetration  of  any  specific  crime,  it  ^ 
Preparations  were  then  made  to  execui 
burned  turf  was  placed  in  a  little  pot 
distributed  1  and  the  door  being  locke 
key,  a8  parish-clerk  and  master,  the  c 

'  Merciful  Heaven  !  how  I  sicken  at 
follow  !  On  reaching  the  dry  bank,  we 
found  silence,  to  the  house;  the  captaii 
then  assigned  to  each  division  its  prope 
had  been  so  vindictive  all  the  night  he  1 
who  were  present  they  only  were  in  hit 
rious  purpose ;  their  number  was  abo 
dispositions,  he,  at  the  head  of  about  fi\ 
on  the  windy  side,  for  the  fiend  possesn 
to  seize  upon  every  possible  advantaf 
abimt  him  was  evident,  for  in  less  than 
the  house  was  enveloped  in  flames.  0 
over  to  the  spot  where  he  and  his  gang 
earnestly,  but  in  vain  ;  the  flames  noi 
lence,  and,  as  they  flung  their  strong 
most  group,  I  think  hell  itself  could 
Satanic  than  their  countenances,  noww 
femal  triumph  at  their  own  revenge.  ' 
calmness ;  every  feature  started  out  into 
his  brow  was  deep,  and  ran  up  to  (he  r 
into  two  segments  that  did  not  aeem  1 
other.  His  lips  were  half  open,  and  I 
brought  back  on  each  side,  like  those  of 
and  triumph  over  an  enemy  who  is  : 
grasp.  His  eyes  blazed  from  beneath  h 
seemed  to  be  lighted  up  in  the  inferai 
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and  only  painful,  to  describe  the  rest  of  his  gang ;  demons  might  have 
been  proud  of  such  horrible  visages  as  they  exhibited ;  for  they  worked 
under  all  the  power  of  hatred,  revenge,  and  joy;  and  these  passions 
blended  into  one  terrible  scowl,  enough  almost  to  blast  any  human  eye 
that  would  venture  to  look  upon  it. 

'  When  the  others  attempted  to  intercede  for  the  lives  of  the  inmates, 
there  were  at  least  fifteen  guns  and  pistols  levelled  at  them. 

*  *'  Another  word,"  said  the  captain,  "an*  you're  a  corpse  where  you 
stand,  or  the  first  man  who  will  dare  to  spake  for  them  ;  no,  no,  it 
wasn't  to  spare  them  we  came  here.  '  No  mercy  '  is  the  password  for 
the  night,  an'  by  the  sacred  oath  I  swore  beyant  in  the  chapel,  any  one 
among  yees  that  will  attempt  to  show  it  will  find  none  at  my  hand. 
Surround  the  house,  boys,  I  tell  ye — I  hear  them  stirring.  '  No  quarther 
— ^no  mercy,'  is  the  ordher  of  the  night." 

*  Such  was  his  command  over  these  misguided  creatures,  that  in  an  in- 
stant there  was  a  ring  round  the  house  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  uu* 
happy  inmates,  should  the  raging  element  give  them  time  to  attempt  it ; 
for  none  present  durst  withdraw  themselves  from  the  scene,  not  only  from 
an  apprehension  of  the  captain's  present  vengeance,  or  that  of  his  gang^ 
but  because  they  knew  that,  had  they  even  then  escaped,  an  early  and 
certain  death  awaited  them  from  a  quarter  against  which  they  had  no 
means  of  defence.  The  hour  now  was  about  half-past  two  o'clock* 
Scarcely  had  the  last  words  escaped  from  the  captain's  hps  when  one  of 
the  windows  of  the  house  was  broken,  and  a  human  head,  having  the 
hair  in  a  blaze,  was  descried,  apparently  a  woman's,  if  one  might 
judge  by  the  profusion  of  burning  tresses,  and  the  softness  of  the  tones, 
notwithstanding  that  it  called,  or  rather  shrieked,  aloud  for  help  and 
mercy.  The  only  reply  to  this  was  the  whoop  from  the  captain  and  his 
gang,  of  "  No  mercy — no  mercy  !"  and  that  instant  the  former,  and  one 
of  the  latter,  rushed  to  the  spot,  and,  ere  the  action  could  be  perceived, 
the  head  was  transfixed  with  a  bayonet  and  a  pike,  both  having  entered 
it  together.  The  word  "  mercy  "  was  divided  in  her  mouth ;  a  short 
silence  ensued;  the  head  hung  down  on  the  window,  but  was  instantly 
tossed  back  into  the  flames! 

*  This  action  occasioned  a  cry  of  horror  from  all  present,  except  the 
gang  and  their  leader,  which  startled  and  enraged  the  latter  so  much 
that  he  ran  towards  one  of  them,  and  had  his  bayonet,  now  reeking  with 
the  blood  of  its  innocent  victim,  raised  to  plunge  it  in  his  body,  when, 
dropping  the  point,  he  said,  in  a  piercing  whisper  that  hissed  in  the  ears 
of  all,  "  It's  no  use  now,  you  know;  if  one's  to  hang,  all  will  hang;  so 
our  safest  way,  you  persave,  is  to  lave  none  of  them  to  tell  the  story. 
Ye  may  go  now,  if  you  wish  ;  but  it  won't  save  a  hair  of  your  heads. 
You  cowardly  set !  I  knew,  if  I  had  tould  yees  the  sport,  that  none  of 
yees,  except  my  own  boys,  would  come,  so  I  jist  played  a  thrick  upon 
you ;  but  remimber  what  you  are  sworn  to,  and  stand  to  the  oath  ye  tuck.'* 

*  Unhappily,  notwithstanding  the  wetness  of  the  preceding  weather, 
the  materials  of  the  house  were  extremely  combustible  ;  the  whole  dwell- 
ing  was  now  one  body  of  glowing  flame,  yet  the  shouts  and  shrieks 
within  rose  awfully  above  its  crackling  and  the  voice  of  the  storm — for 
the  wind  once  more  blew  in  gusts,  and  with  great  violence.     The  doors 
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■ud  windovi  were  all  torn  open,  and  iucl 
the  flamca  ruihed  towards  them  for  the  pi 
claitDing  mercy  at  the  hands  of  their  deil 
peaied  the  unearthly  cry  of  "  No  merci 
moment,  and  for  «  moment  only,  for  the] 
of  the  weapons  which  the  demons  had  1 
work  of  vengeance  more  certain 

'  In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  a  man 
the  house  nearly  naked ;  his  figure,  as  1 
lible  relief,  was  so  finished  a  picture  of  i 
tion,  that  it  is  yet  as  distinct  in  my  mei 
at  the  scene.  Etcij  muHcle,  now  in  mot 
hi B  sufferings,  stood  out  upon  his  limbs  anc 
of  desperate  streugth,  to  which  by  this  ti 
up  ;  tne  perspiration  poured  from  his  fn 
of  his  neck  were  inflated  to  a  surprising 
looked  down  into  the  flames  which  were  r 
he  looked,  the  indescribable  horror  whicl 
have  worked  upon  the  deril  himself  to  i 
"  My  child,"  said  he,  "  ig  still  safe  ;  shf 
that  neYei  harmed  you  nor  any  one — a 
your  wives,  have  young  innocent  childer 
for  a  moment  that  it's  one  of  your  ovu  ; 
just  God  ;  or,  if  you  don't,  in  mercy  shoot 
fore  I  see  her  burned!  " 

'  The  captain  approached  him  coolly  a 
secute  no  one  now,  you  bloody  infonner, 
more  boys  for  takin'  an  ould  gun  an'  piat 
neighbourly  knock  or  two  into  the  bargai] 

'Just  then,  fiava  a  window  opposite  h 
woraaa  who  appeared  at  it  with  the  in 
was  almost  acorched  to  death;  but,  w 
himianity  of  her  sex,  she  was  about  to 
window.  The  captain  noticed  this,  anc 
thrust  with  a  sharp  bayonet  the  Utile  in 
who  endeavoured  to  rescue  it,  into  the  n 
rished.  This  was  the  work  of  an  instt 
man  :  "  Your  child  is  a  coal  now,"  sud 
"  I  pitched  it  in  myself,  on  the  pwnt  of 
"  an'  now  it  your  turn  :"— aaying  which 
ance  of  his  gang,  who  stood  with  a  front 
to  receive  the  wretched  man,  should  he 
himself  from  the  wall.  The  captain  got 
bayonet  against  hia  shoulder,  flung  him  i 
behind  him.  He  uttered  one  wild  and  t4 
no  mote.  Afler  this  nothing  was  heard  1 
the  rushing  of  the  blast :  all  that  had  ] 
sumed,  amounting  either  to  eleven  or  fifteei 
Tol.  ir.  pp.  238,  &c. 
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Elphinstone.     2  vols.     London.     1841. 

TNDIA  !  how  vague  and  how  various  are  the  thoughts  awakened 
-*•  in  the  minds  of  diflFerent  readers  by  this  name  !  To  some  it  is 
still  tlie  region  of  fable  and  of  marvel,  the  gorgeous  East,  which, 
a»  Milton  drew  from  the  early  travellers, 

*  Shower'd  pearl  and  gold  on  her  barbaric  kings.' 

It  is  a  land  of  incalculable  and  inexhaustible  wealth,  of  wealth  in 
its  simplest,  most  palpable  form,  of  precious  metals  and  precious 
stones ;  gold-mines,  and  valleys  of  diamond ;  manufactures  of  which 
the  threads  are  gold  and  silver;  sultans  with  thrones  of  ivory 
fanned  by  peacocks'  wings ;  palaces  paved  with  jasper  and  onyx ; 
the  Arabian  Nights  subdued  into  a  more  modest,  yet  still  dazzling 
reality.  To  still  more  it  is  a  spacious  but  uniform  country,  occu- 
pied by  a  feeble  and  unwarlike  people,  who  live  on  rice,  and 
meekly  submit  to  every  kind  of  oppression ;  still  rigidly  divided 
into  castes,  tyrannised  over  by  a  domineering  Brahminical  priest- 
hood, with  one  religious  system  of  the  darkest  superstition,  offend- 
ing the  purer  sight  of  the  Christian  by  the  most  obscene  symbols, 
and  shocking  his  feelings  by  the  universal  practice  of  bloody  and 
licentious  rites ;  a  people  with  all  the  worst  vices  of  slaves,  base, 
false,  cruel,  and  cowardly.  Others  take  merely  a  business-like 
and  practical  view  of  the  subject.  India  is  to  them  a  country 
where  younger  brothers  are  sent  to  make  their  fortune ;  in  what 
manner  they  neither  have  nor  care  to  have  a  very  clear  apprehen- 
sion; whether,  according  to  the  old  tradition  of  the  days  when 
nabobs  returned  with  wealth  enough  to  buy  half  the  estates  in 
JEngland  and  keep  in  pay  half  the  parliament,  they  still  imagine 
that  here  and  there  a  fortunate  man  may  find  an  unpillaged  palace, 
and  a  rajah  not  yet  squeezed  to  the  utmost ;  or  by  some  of  those 
expeditious  schemes  of  traffic  by  which  the  smallest  capital  grows 
at  once  into  the  riches  of  a  Rothschild.  Those  who  are  aware 
that  there  is  any  literature,  philosophy,  science,  or  poetry  among 
this  singular  people,  either  disdain  all  inquiry  as  to  its  character 
or  value,  with  the  sweeping  condemnation  of  oriental  extravagance 
and  hyperbole ;  or  look  upon  it  with  suspicious  animosity  as  im- 
piously pretending  to  an  antiquity  higher  than  the  Bible,  and  as 
having  furnished,  feeble  indeed,  but  offensive  arguments  against 
revealed  religion.  So  strong  is  this  feeling  of  contempt,  of 
jealousy,  or  of  indifference,  that  the  later  volumes  of  the  '  Asiatic 
Researches*  have  not  found  any  bookseller  who  would  venture 
to  republish  them  in  England. 
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Yet  in  India  this  country  possesses  either  the  actual  don 
or  a  dominant  influence^  over  a  region  as  large  as  Europe 
ducting  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Norway ;  and  sways  the  destii 
population  not  falling  very  far  below  the  numbers  of  tha 
of  our  Western  Continent.  Scarcely  an  English  family  hs 
or  has  not  had^  some  member  of  it,  or  some  relatire,  wl 
visited  India  in  a  civil  or  military  capacity.  The  coostanl 
with  new  states  and  races  send  us  to  our  maps  to  examii 
situation  and  extent  of  their  territories.  A  strong-  religio 
terest  is  excited  by  our  Church  Establishment  and  the  pioi 
ertions  of  our  missionaries.  Nor  do  we  mean  to  assert  that 
men  of  education  do  not  obtain  some  partial  and  imperfect 
ledge  of  the  geography,  the  history,  the  present  condition 
people ;  but  that  there  is  in  most  a  strange  confusion  of  a 
misapprehension  and  more  recent  information — a  total  inca 
or  an  obstinate  unwillingness  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  < 
wide  and  almost  inexhaustible  subject  We  mingle  up  and  f 
all  over  India  that  which  is  true  only  of  a  small  district, 
confound  local  institutions  with  universal  laws.  We  level 
were,  the  whole  region,  with  all  its  infinite  diversities  of  d 
mountain-range,  and  forest,  into  one  vast  rice-plain,  brcdcei 
and  girdled  by  jungles  full  of  lions  and  tigers.  We  discrii 
neither  the  races  nor  the  religions — the  purely  Indian  froi 
which  is  modified  by  Mahometanism.  Still  less  have  we  as 
tinct  notion  of  the  history  of  the  country ;  the  foreign  inv 
which  have  either  been  repelled  by  the  rigid  barrier  of  1 
laws,  manners,  and  usages,  or  have  exercised  a  permanent 
ence  on  the  condition  and  character  of  the  native  races. 

Nor,  indeed,  is  this  ignorance,  or  this  partial  information, 
ordinary  reader  altogether  without  exouse.  A  good,  popula 
at  the  same  time  trustworthy  new  of  the  whole  subject  hai 
altogether  wanting  in  our  literature.  The  materials  are  abu 
but  either  inaccessible  to  the  general  reader,  or  spread  o 
wide  a  surface  as  to  requise  great  industry,  as  well  as  commi 
books,  fully  to  master  the  subject.  They  are  contained  in  cou 
travels,  in  the  Transactions  of  learned  societies,  in  review 
magazines,  some  of  them  published  in  India,  and  unknown  i 
most  part  in  this  country;  -in  the  reports  of  missionaries, 
ardent  temperament  and  peculiar  views  pledge  them,  as  it 
to  a  partial  or  highly-coloured  representation,  and  indeed  < 
ragement,  of  all  around  them.  For  the  purely  literary  and 
logical  department  of  the  inquiry,  foreign  orientalists,  esp4 
in  Germany,  have  added  gready  to  our  stores ;  but  they  ai 
ashamed  to  confess  themselves  the  pupils  only  of  our  own  I 
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Scholars ;  and  of  these  Mr.  Horace  Wilson  unquestionably  has 
contributed  more  largely,  if  we  only  consider  his  '  Sanscrit  Dic- 
tionary/ to  our  knowledge  of  ancient  India  and  of  Indian  letters 
than  any  other  single  writer,  living  or  dead.  But  although  some 
of  his  works,  his  ^  Indian  Drama,'  and  other  poetical  translations, 
are  more  attractive  and  of  more  general  interest,  and  his  two  Ox- 
ford lectures  contain  more  information  compressed  into  a  narrow 
compass  than  most  works  of  the  same  form  and  extent ;  still  the 
more  important  publications  which  we  owe  to  his  indefatigable  in- 
dustry, the  *  Vishnu  Purana/  the  *  Talmud,'  or  *  Golden  Legend ' 
of  one  great  branch  of  the  Hindoo  reUgion,  and  the  work  on  the 
Sankya  philosophy  (the  Pythagorism>  shall  we  say?)  of  India, 
are  Ukely  to  appal  our  speculative  apathy,  and  want  excitement 
to  those  whose  intellectutd  activity  must  be  stimulated  by  the  al- 
cohol of  political  or  polemical  controversy. 

There  remained,  therefore,  a  great  want  in  our  literature — that 
of  a  work  which  should  condense  all  this  mass  of  various  know- 
ledge into  a  reasonable  compass,  and  present  it  before  us  in  an 
agreeable  form.  It  should  proceed  from  one  in  whose  authority 
we  may  feel  confidence,  as  having  had  the  opportunity  and  the 
inclination  to  master  the  whole  subject.  The  author  should  be 
superior  to  that  natural  enthusiasm  which,  when  a  new  world 
is,  as  it  were,  opened,  is  apt  to  estimate  his  discoveries  much  too 
highly ;  to  be  dazzled  into  a  mbjudging  admiration,  which  in 
general  ends  in  as  misjudging  disparagement.  He  should  be  no 
less  superior  to  that  contemptuous  wisdom,  often  no  more  than 
ignorance,  which  refers  everything  to  one  standard;  and  dis- 
dainfully condemns,  because  they  differ  from  preconceived  and 
European  notions,  all  institutions,  usages,  and  literature,  of  which 
it  condescends  not  to  comprehend  either  the  origin  or  the  genius. 
It  is  this  perfect  dependence  on  the  judgment  of  the  writer  which 
forms  the  grand  recommendation  of  the  book  now  before  us. 
Throughout  there  is  apparent  a  calm  dispassionateness,  a  quiet 
but  keenly  discriminative  judgment;  a  determination,  or  rather 
a  settled  habit,  of  fairness  and  equity,  which  enables  the  writer 
to  condemn  without  acrimony  or  partiality,  to  approve  with 
weight  and  dignity.  If  we  were  to  characterise  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone's  '  History,'  we  should  consider  it  strong  good  sense  equably 
applied  to  an  infinite  variety  of  subjects.  His  research  is  pro- 
found without  being  ostentatious.  Though  he  advances  no  pre- 
tensions to  Sanscrit  scholarship,  and  has  not  the  full  command 
of  the  German  contributions  to  that  branch  of  literature,  the 
*  History  of  India'  is  brought  fairly  up  to  the  times.  He  is 
acquainted  with  all  the  more  recent  and  important  discoveries 
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which  are  continually  throwing  some 
cloudy,  on  the  earlier  historical  peri 
stone's  moral  judgments  less  sound 
torical  and  polilical.  His  principle 
tranijuil  humanity,  a  benevolent  at 
which  makes  every  allowance  Xor  th 
place,  of  political  arrangement,  of  us 
in  the  least  compromises  the  autho 
age,  nor  affects  that  display  of  ph 
common  among  modern  writers,  wl 
humanity,  merely  the  result  of  a  cerla 
Elphinstonc's  book  will,  we  trust,  h< 
to  dispel  much  of  that  conftmon,  p 
still  lingers  in  the  minds  even  of  man; 
the  subject  of  ancient  India. 

Not  that  our  literature  was  altt^tt 
character  on  India  before  this  publ 
He  himself,  in  a  sin|rular]y  modest 
more  than  justice,  to  his  predecessoi 
the  late  Mr.  Mill.  The  former  has 
times  with  eminent  success,  on  Indiar 
ever  indisposed  to  sympathise  with  sc 
tures,  will  speak  without  respect  of  tl 
integrity,  displayed  in  the  '  History  o 
book,  with  the  numerous  and  able 
continuation,  of  its  recent  editor  Mr. 
place  and  its  rank  ;  but  in  truth  it  nt 
work.  Every  one  knows  the  singula: 
an  historian  of  India  was  by  no  meai 
many  respects  better  qualified,  for  1 
visited  the  country.  In  this  respect 
contrast  than  with  the  book  before  u! 
pages  of  Mr.  Elphinstone  without 
mations  of  the  author's  personal  fam 
is  a  freshness,  a  truth,  and  a  life,  t 
guned  even  by  the  most  imaginative 
written  descriptions  of  a  country  c 
reality,  there  is  something  of  a  kind 
personal  intercourse,  towards  the  pe 
least  disturbing  his  general  impartia 
and  inspires  reliance. 

The  '  History  of  India'  divides  iti 
Indian,  the  Mahometan,  and  the  Eur 
indeed,  of  aa  earlier  population^  of  wi 
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recesses  of  tbe  mountains  and  in  the  forests,  which  appear  to  bear 
no  relation  either  of  race  or  religious  usage  to  the  Hindoo : — but 
history,  of  course,  commences  with  the  Indian  period — and  where 
docs  the  Indian  period  commence  ?  No  one  is  now  alarmed  at 
the  enormous  periods  to  which  the  chronology  of  almost  all  the 
oriental,  including  the  Egyptian,  races  aspires.  These  are  mani- 
festly mythical  or  astronomical  cycles,  and  either  have  never  been 
adopted,  or  adopted  in  comparatively  recent  times,  as  belonging 
to  national  history.  In  all  the  range  of  its  literature,  indeed,  as  is 
well  known,  India  has  no  history  properly  so  called.  That  of 
Cashmir  is  a  local  chronicle,  belonging  to  a  people  already  in  a 
<lifrerent  stage  of  civilisation.  But  regular  history  is  not  the  only 
source  of  historical  information.  The  books  of  the  religion  and 
the  laws  of  an  ancient  people  will  throw  more  light  on  their  real 
condition,  and  often  incidentally  on  their  origin,  and,  if  we  may  so 
call  it,  their  historical  development,  than  many  a  barren  chronicle 
or  book  of  annals.  One  of  these  we  possess  in  the  '  Laws  of 
Menu,'  of  which  there  is  more  than  one  translation — that  of  Sir 
W.  Jones,  the  earliest,  is  the  best  known.  But  the  oldest  religious 
books,  the  Vedas,  are  but  very  partially  known  from  abstracts^ 
and  the  publication  of  but  small  parts  of  one,  the  *  Rig  Veda,'  by 
the  late  lamented  Dr.  Rosen.  From  these  two  sources,  illustrated 
by  all  the  collateral  information  in  his  power,  Mr.  Elphinstone 
has  drawn  up  his  clear  and  masterly  sketch  of  the  early  state  of 
tbe  Hindoos ;  a  sketch  which,  as  condensed  and  compressed  to 
the  utmost  degree  consistent  with  perspicuity,  it  is  impossible  to 
offer  in  a  more  compendious  form.  We  content  ourselves,  there- 
fore, with  such  observations  as  it  suggests. 

The  division  into  castes,  (with  due  respect  to  Mr.  Elphinstone 
we  prefer  this  word,  which  has  now  acquired  a  precise  and  definite 
meaning,)  especially  the  relation  of  the  Brahminical  caste  to  the 
inferior  orders  of  society,  the  more  intimately  we  study  its  genius 
and  the  laws  to  which  it  was  submitted,  becomes  a  still  more 
curious  and  inexplicable  problem.  It  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  by  the  vulgar  notion  of  an  hereditary  priesthood, 
a  race  perhaps  of  more  highly  civilised  strangers,  who  have  settled 
in  the  midst  of  barbarous  hordes,  have  imparted  the  arts  and  con- 
veniences of  life,  have  assumed  or  been  welcomed  under  the 
character  of  messengers  from  heaven,  and  have  therefore  retained 
a  kind  of  mediatorial  power  between  man  and  his  gods ;  who  have 
kept  the  ministration  in  the  temples  and  the  custody  of  the  sacred 
books  in  their  own  hands,  and  maintained  their  dominion  by  the 
wealth  and  power  which  they  have  acquired  from  the  homage  or 
the  fears  of  men. 

It  is  by  no  means  unintelligible  that  a  sacerdotal  aristocracy 

thus 
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thus  founded  should  maintain  its  own  high  character  in  the  est 
mation  of  men  by  the  severest  discipline  towards  its  membn 
So  far  then  the  superiority  of  the  Brahminical  caste  in  lad 
seems  to  l>e  but  a  more  perfect  development  of  that  which 
universal  in  the  East,  and  in  Europe  may  be  considered  a  so 
sign  of  oriental  ori^n.  Everywhere  social  and  religious  s 
premacy  are  indissolubly  united  ;  everywhere  the  Magians.  tl 
Chaldeans,  the  Egyptian  priesthood,  which  crertainly  furnish  t 
closest  analogy  to  that  of  India — ^the  Druidic,  the  Etrurian — u 
the  old  sacerdotal  families  of  Greece,  which  maj  be  com 
dered  a  vestige  of  this  social  organisation — are  more  or  less  » 
apart  from  the  other  tribes  or  families  which  form  the  nation — » 
distinguished  from  the  rest  by  special  privileges  ;  their  life  is  cm 
sidered  of  higher  value  in  the  eye  of  the  law — the  separation 
maintnine<l  by  the  rigid  prohibition  of  intermarriage.  Bot  tt 
establishment  of  this  singularly  artificial  political  system  over  th 
vast  region  throughout  which  it  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  Indi 
constitutes  at  once  the  distinction  and  the  difficulty.  That  en 
family  should  be  invested  in  spiritual  superiority,  and  that  fasul 
grow  into  a  sacerdotal  tribe,  which  should  preserve  its  sandit 
among  other  tribes ;  that  a  conquerii^  nation  should  brii^  ii 
pric^sthood  with  it,  and  with  its  own  enlarged  dominion  enlai^ 
the  sphere  of  their  priestly  dominion ;  that,  even  in  a  limite 
kingdom  like  that  of  Egypt,  this  growth  of  a  foreign  or  a  XAtK 
hereditary  hierarchy  should  take  place — all  this,  though  embarras 
ing,  does  not  appear  beyond  our  conception.  But  the  BrahmiB 
cal  order  appears  as  a  nation  within  a  nation,  a  nation  not  hmitc 
within  narrow  boundaries,  but  spreading  over  what  we  raaj  i 
most  call  a  continent.  That  society  throughout  bo  extensive  a  n 
g^on — apparently  without  a  capital  or  central  government — as  ii 
as  history,  we  will  not  say,  but,  tradition  teaches,  no  single  kingda 
or  republic,  but  an  aggregate  of  numerous  independent  states  so 
sovereignties — should  thus  fall  into  the  same  orderly  snbdivisk; 
of  the  people  ;  that  one  class  should  set  themselves  apart  as  ws 
riors,  another  as  merchants  and  artisans,  a  third  submit  to  d 
degradation  of  being,  we  say  not  slaves,  but  altogether  a  \m 
and  interior  class ;  and  that  over  and  aloof  from  all  should  stao 
this  one  gigantic  hierarchy,  stem  to  the  utmost  haughtiness  sfl 
ferocity  in  the  assertion  of  its  own  privileges,  and  at  the  sametiai 
severe  in  the  exaction  of  a  life,  three  parts  of  which  were  to  I 
passed  in  austerity,  under  the  humblest  discipline,  under  a  sta 
rejection  of  all  the  enjoyments  and  luxuries  of  earth ;  that  on 
class  should  possess  itself  of  a  l^islative  authority  strong  eocm 
to  enact,  whether  by  absolute  edict  or  by  admitted!  asa^ 
these  enduring  decisions;  and  the  others  acquiesce,  in  unrepinioj 

patience 
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patience,  in  the  irrevocable  order  hy  which  thej  were  doomed  to  a 
subonlinate  position — ^the  pride  of  caste,  which,  according  both 
to  Mr.  Elphinstone  and  Mr.  Wilson,  adheres  to  the  lowest,  was 
probably  the  slow  growth  of  a  corporate  spirit,  or  of  party  attach- 
ment):— all  this  seems  to  require  a  vast  series  of  time  for  its 
entire  and  unquestioned  development.  Considering  we  find  it  in 
its  full  and  perfect  state  at  the  earliest  positive  date  which  can 
be  assigned  to  any  point  in  Indian  history- — the  conquest  of  Alexan- 
der— we  confess  that  the  necessity  for  a  vast  period,  during  which 
this  strangely  artificial  system  should  either  grow  up  or  spread 
itself  in  undoubted  sovereignty  over  Hindostan,  impresses  us 
more  strongly  with  the  antiquity  of  Indian  civilisation  than  all 
their  vague  and  fabulous  cycles — far  more  than  any  existi  .ig 
monuments,  which,  including  the  Cave  Temples,  are  prooably 
of  no  very  remote  origin.     Mr.  Elphinstone*s  theory  is  this: — 

*  Assuming  that  they  (the  Hindus)  were  a  conquering  tribe,  we  may 
suppose  the  progress  of  their  society  to  have  been  something  like  the  fol- 
lowing :  that  the  richer  or  more  warlike  members  continued  to  con6ne 
themselves  to  the  profession  of  arms :  that  the  less  eminent  betook  them- 
selves to  agriculture,  arts,  and  commerce :  that  the  priests  were,  at  first, 
•individuals  who  took  advantage  of  the  superstition  of  their  neighbours, 
and  who  may  have  transmitted  their  art  and  office  to  their  sons,  but  did 
not  form  a  separate  class :  that  the  separation  of  classes  by  refusing  to 
intermarry  originated  in  the  pride  of  the  military  body,  and  was  imi- 
tated by  the  priests :  that  the  conquered  people  were  always  a  class  apart, 
at  first  cultivating  the  land  for  the  conquerors,  and  afterwards  converted 
by  the  interest  and  convenience  of  their  masters  into  free  tenants  :  that 
the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  military  leaders,  and  probably 
exercised  by  one  chief :  that  the  chief  availed  himself  of  the  aid  of  the 
priests  in  planning  laws  and  obtaining  a  religious  sanction  to  them : 
that  the  priests,  as  they  rose  into  consequence,  began  to  combine  and  act 
in  concert:  that  they  invented  the  genealogy  of  castes  and  other  fables  to 
support  the  existing  institutions,  and  to  introduce  such  alterations  as 
they  thought  desirable :  that,  while  they  raised  the  power  of  the  chief  to 
the  highest  pitch,  they  secured  as  much  influence  to  their  own  order  as 
could  be  got  without  creating  jealousy  or  destroying  the  ascendency  they 
derived  from  the  public  opinion  of  their  austerity  and  virtue :  that  the 
first  Code  framed  was  principally  a  record  of  existing  usages ;  and  may 
have  been  compiled  by  a  private  person  and  adopted  for  convenience  j 
or  may  have  been  drawn  up  by  Bramins  of  iufluence,  and  passed  off  as 
an  ancient  revelation  from  the  Divinity  :  that,  as  changes  arose  in  the 
progress  of  society  or  in  the  policy  of  the  rulers,  alterations  were  made 
in  the  law  and  new  codes  formed  incorporating  the  old  one ;  but  that  at 
length  the  text  of  the  Code  became  fixed,  and  all  subsequent  changes 
were  introduced  in  the  form  of  glosses  on  the  original  or  of  new  laws 
promulgated  by   the  royal  authority.     To  all  appearance  the  present 
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Code  wu  not  compiled  until  long  nfto- 1 
earlKrt  etaeea  of  civiliiation.' — Hitlory  oj 
We  oinfeas  that  wc  are  more  incl 
polity  with  lliat  ulent  wonder  with  wt 
OT  tlie  PjTBiDidi,  and  to  ncknowledgt 
l>y  the  injilery.  But  wc  arc  cleat! 
lhn)Ugtiout  the  imaginative  and  rcT< 
gniundwork  of  the  politj.  The  prin 
the  division  into  castes,  must  have  In 
if  by  the  conquest  be  understood  tb< 
territory.  The  great  trilw,  from  w 
may  have  been  of  foreign  stock,  an 
force  of  arms  in  the  inviting  region  of 
have  been  the  inglitutions  of  this  iribi 
a  nation,  and  by  its  ascendency  of  po 
dilTused  itself  all  over  India.  Weshin 
religious  supremacy  were  at  first  vcste 
or  family,  or  race ;  the  king  or  the  lul 
Afelchisedek  of  ibe  older  SCTipturea, 
both  king  and  priest ;  and  this  is  strot 
or  patriarchal  character  of  the  early  ri 
never  l>een,  except  among  tome  of  the 
hood,  officiating  in  public  temples;  t 
as  ministers  in  private  and  domestic  ) 
es|)ecially  in  a  religion  of  which  ai 
world  at  certain  periods  of  life,  met 
absorption  into  the  Deity — ^in  short, : 
singularly  enough,  the  general  duty  < 
hiii  whole  life,  but  a  solemn  obligati< 
commencement  and  at  its  decline)-^ — a 
firat  of  its  intimate  essence,  and  was  t 
nant  principle.  The  hierarchy  of  su< 
withdraw  from  the  active  military  s« 
civil  authority,  over  which  nevertb 
retain  the  complete  command,  Thi 
if  still  a  warlike  and  a  conquering  pe 
the  brave  and  active  of  the  commun 
their  auspices,  blessed  by  their  praj 
terest  with  the  gods  ;  and  thus  a  sep 
produced  by  military  enterprise,  w 
home  to  cultivate  the  fields,  and  to  c<i 
early  commerce  or  arts,  would  incorp 
distinct  community.  E^■en  the  supn 
executive,  would  be  made  over  or  d 
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active  and  less  sacred  class.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  same 
precaution  was  exercised  as  in  Egypt ;  that  the  Chatrya,  or  mili- 
tary king,  was  admitted  into  the  sacerdotal  or  Brahminical  order ; 
but  he  was  obliged  to  choose  Brahmin  counsellors,  to  act  accord- 
ing to  their  advice.  The  judicial  power,  the  interpretation  of  the 
laws,  and  thus,  when  those  laws  were  considered  immutable,  the 
legislative  authority,  the  whole  control  of  the  government,  was  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  hierarchy.  The  more  regular  and  artificial 
form  assumed  by  tliis  social  system — the  positive  laws,  as  it  were,  of 
the  distinction  of  castes — the  genealogies,  that  is  the  diWne  origin 
of  the  separate  orders,  as  emanating  from  more  or  less  noble  parts 
of  the  Deity — would  spring  by  degrees  from  the  aristocratical  cor- 
porate spirit  and  the  pride  of  race.  The  distinction  once  esta- 
blished, it  would  go  on  widening;  the  Brahminical  order,  as  long 
as  the  nation  was  unminglc^i  with  foreign  settlers  and  unsubju- 
goted  to  foreign  masters,  would  retire  into  more  unapproachable 
sanctity.  The  superiority,  once  established  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  whole  race,  would  be  maintained  with  rigid  severity 
and  skilful  tenacity  on  the  one  part,  would  be  treated  on  the  other 
with  more  deeply  reverential  awe — nor  could  anything  be  ima- 
gined, if  it  had  been  the  wonderful  sagacity  of  some  one  unrivalled 
legislator,  more  skilfully  adapted  for  its  maintenance. 

By  the  fourfold  division  of  the  Brahmin*s  life,  according  to  the 
ideal  embodied  in  Menu,  there  was  the  most  singular  combination 
of  the  contemplative  and  the  practical ;  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  the 
monastical  and  the  secular  spirit. 

*  The  first  quarter  of  a  Bramin's  life  he  must  spend  as  a  student ; 
during  which  time  be  leads  a  life  of  abstinence  and  humiliation.  His 
attention  should  be  unremittingly  directed  to  the  Vedas,  and  should  on 
no  account  be  wasted  on  worldly  studies.  He  should  treat  his  preceptor 
with  implicit  obedience  and  with  humble  re8|)ect  and  attachment^  which 
ought  to  be  extended  to  his  family.  He. must  perform  various  servile 
offices  for  his  preceptor,  and  must  labour  for  himself  in  bringing  logs 
and  other  materials  for  sacriGce  and  water  for  oblations.  He  must  sub- 
sist entirely  by  begging  from  door  to  door. 

*  For  the  second  quarter  of  his  life  he  lives  with  his  wife  and  family, 
and  discharges  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  Bramin.  These  are  briefly 
stated  to  be  reading  and  teaching  the  V^as;  sacrificing  and  assisting 
others  to  sacrifice ;  bestowing  alms,  and  accepting  gifts. 

^  The  most  honourable  of  these  employments  is  teaching.  It  is  re- 
markable that,  unlike  other  religions  where  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood 
is  derived  from  their  service  at  the  temples,  a  Bramin  is  considered  as 
degraded  by  performing  acts  of  worship  or  assisting  at  sacrifices  as  a 
profession.  All  Bramins  are  strongly  and  repeatedly  prohibited  from 
receiving  gifts  from  low-born,  wicked,  or  unworthy  persons.  They  are 
not  trvtn  to  take  many  presents  from  unexceptionable  givers,  and  are 
caref^ilfy  to  avoid  makmg  it  a  habit  to  accept  of  unnecessary  presents. 

When 
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When  the  r^uUr  aourcei  fiiil,  a  Bnmi 
glean,  or  beg,  or  cultivate,  or  even  (in  c 
trade;  but  1^  must  in  no  extremity  enb 
recduree  to  poiiulat  conversation,  mua 
dancing,  gumiiig.and  generally  from  evi 
and  composure.  He  should,  indeed, 
nients,  should  avoid  all  we»hh  that  ma 
and  should  shun  all  worldly  hononT  a 
he  is  not  to  subject  himself  to  fasli  o 
that  is  required  is  that  his  life  should 
prescribed  studies  and  oberavances.  E 
minutenca  ;  and  he  ma;  easily  b«  Ggu 
are  still)  quiet  and  demure,  cleui  an 
clipped,  his  passions  subdued,  his  ma 
with  a  Btafl'  and  n  copy  of  the  Vedas  i 
rings  in  his  ears.  When  he  hss  paid 
scriptures,  begetting  a  son,  and  perfoi 
may  (even  in  the  second  portion  of  his  1 
remain  in  his  family  house  with  no  em[ 

'  The  third  portion  of  a  Bramin's  lil 
in  the  woods.  Clad  in  bark  or  in  the  s 
-hair  and  nails  oncut,  sleeping  on  the  b 
fire,  without  a  mansion,  wholly  silent, 
must  also  submit  to  many  and  harsli 
naked  to  the  heaviest  rains,  wetr  hui 
summer  stand  in  the  midst  of  five  firi 
must  carefully  perform  all  sacriRces  a 
special  cluly  to  tulRl  the  prescribed  form 

'  In  the  last  period  of  his  life  the  Brt 
slnicted  as  during  the  third.  But  he  is 
external  observances  :  hie  business  is  c 
cease.  His  dress  more  nearly  resemble 
his  abstinence,  though  still  great,  is  no 
longer  to  invite  suffering,  but  is  to  ci 
delif^ht  in  meditation  on  the  Divinity ;  t 
a  bird  leaves  the  branch  of  a  tree  at  its 

Thus  we  have  early  discipline,  of 
ter  exclusive  devotitHi  to  their  onlt 
Buperiori,  which  is  hereafter  to  be  o 
the  same  superiority ;  that  hard  aust 
and  intolerance  of  character.  Thi 
mijfht  seem  to  have  taken  lesaons  i 
educatifMi.  But  the  hierarchy  must  r 
order — it  must  perpetuate  itself  in 
— marriage  and  the  procreation  of  c! 
)>ensable  duty ;  and  the  enforcemci 
mostly  perhaps  auperior  to  want — I 
their  maintenance  in  the  pfu  of  1 
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part  of  religion  in  the  other  castes— of  peaceful  occupations,  not 
exposed  like  the  Chatryas  to  the  acddents  of  war,  nor  like  the 
lower  classes  to  those  of  famine  and  destitution — would  ensure  its 
constant  propagation.  Such  a  separate  race,  when  they  had  once 
attained  numbers  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  population^ 
would  be  secure  from  the  bane  of  narrow  aristocracies  which  refuse 
to  intermarry  with  other  classes^  that  eifeteness  through  which  they 
invariably  decay  in  mental  and  physical  strength^  and  finally  die 
out.  The  Brahmin  thus  lives  in  ease,  and  is  forbidden  to  injure 
bis  bodily  strength  at  this  particular  period  of  life  by  premature 
austerities,  by  fasting  or  self-inflicted  suffering ;  the  prime  of  his 
life  is  dedicated  to  some  of  the  first  duties  of  a  citizen ;  he  is  to 
be  the  instructor,  and  at  the  same  time  the  example,  of  mankind ; 
he  is  to  impart  the  wisdom  of  the  holy  books,  he  is  to  be  a  model 
of  virtue  in  his  own  family,  to  beget  children  and  bring  them  up 
in  virtue ;  and  not  till  he  has  discharged  these  three  great  debts  to 
society  is  he  to  retire  again  from  the  world,  when  the  more  useful 
active  part  of  his  life  is  passed,  to  perfect,  as  it  was  supposed,  his 
being  by  those  strange  self-tortures,  those  cruel  inflictions  of  pain 
and  agony  which  moved  the  wonder  of  the  Greeks,  and  which — 
so  strange  is  the  perversity  of  human  nature — were  engrafted  on 
the  spiritual  worship  of  the  Father  of  mercies  revealed  in  Jesus 
Christ.  Yet  no  doubt  this  withdrawing  from  the  more  popular 
and,  if  we  may  so  say,  vulgar  mode  of  life,  from  all  familiar  in- 
tercourse with  mankind,  this  dedication  to  austerities  which  vied 
with  each  other  in  their  strange  and  inventive  cruelty,  was  con- 
stantly working  out  that  effect  on  the  subordinate  castes,  that  con- 
viction of  their  sincerity,  of  their  more  than  human  force  of  cha- 
racter, which  uimatural  austerity  of  religion  always  produces  on 
the  common  and  unreasoning  mind.  And,  finally,  the  same 
wondering  world  was  to  be  witness  to  the  earthly  rewards  of  all 
this  virtue ;  it  was  to  see  the  sanctified  Brahmin  visibly  approxi- 
mating to  the  divine  nature  in  the  transition,  as  it  were,  to  absorp- 
tion into  the  Deity. 

The  whole  of  this  rule  of  Brahminical  life  is  deduced  from  the 
laws  of  Menu,  the  compilation  of  which  is  assigned  apparently  on 
-satisfactory  grounds  to  the  ninth  century  before  Christ.  But 
Menu,  as  it  now  exists,  is  evidently  a  collection  of  much  earlier 
statutes,  a  sort  of  code  of  common  law  digested  at  an  advanced 
period  of  Indian  civilisation.  The  Brahminical  spirit  had  already 
to  a  certain  degree  degenerated,  and  yielded  to  the  worldly  influ- 
'ences  of  wealth  and  power. 

The  Greek  accounts  of  India  give  a  much  later  stage  of  the 
fiame  civilisation — among  other  points  of  difference,  the  Sati,  or 
^tbe  practice  of  burning  the  widow  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her 

husband. 
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husband,  had  grown  up  in  the  mten 
perlius,  founded  on  the  Greek  hi»t< 
■how  how  cxjmpletely,  in  the  new  of  l\ 
was  a  part  of  Hindoo  manners: — 

'  Felix  Eois  ks  funeris  una  mai 

QuoB  Aurora  suis  rubra  colo 

Namque  ubi  moitireio  jacta  est 

Uxunim  poiilii  stat  pia  turb 

Et  certamen  habent  leti,  qus  ^ 

Cunjugium ;  pudor  eat  non 

Gaudenl  Tictriceg,  et  flanunis  p 

Imponuntque  mis  ora  penui 

There  U  no  authority,  Mr.  WiU 
Lectures,'  p.  19.  fur  this  practice  i 
tainly  none  in  ihc  law*  of  Menu, 
to  extend  still  further  :  as  far  as  we  an 
as  far,  that  is.  as  it  has  heen  publish 
there  no  allusion  to  this  remarkabl' 
but  the  silence  occurs  amidst  the  d' 
which  a  noble  wife,  if  the  Sad  had  b 
time,  must  have  embraced  this  mc 
attachment  to  her  lord.  We  cannol 
dcnce  of  the  Mahi-Bharat ;  but  if 
relates  to  this  rite  wc  should  lik< 
authenticity,  for  in  many  incidents  wl 
that  it  would  occur,  if  so  completel 
have  been  at  a  later  period  tvith  Ind 
understand  how  the  poet  could  have 
allusion  to  ihc  usage.  This  is  a  qut 
ance,  as  bearing  upon  the  date  of 
nest  to  the  Vcdas  and  the  Laws  of  i' 
surviving  pnKluctions  of  the  Indian  i 

This  at  unre  sacred  and  civil  aristi 
drawn  by  the  sense  of  iu  own  dignity 
pride,  by  the  corporate  spirit,  from 
life,  to  which  they  have  now  eitlier 
reduced  by  imperious  circumstance! 
riors,  cultivators  of  the  soil,  nor  mercl 
sternly  divided  from  the  rest  of  socie 
calling  to  intellectual  and  speculativ 
the  widest  sense  an  aristocracy  of  I 
the  stale  of  civilisation,  they  would 
represent  its  genius ;  they  would  be 
of  science,  the  founders  of  sects,  lb 
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system,  as  in  its  political  influences  it  would  aim  at  permanence 
and  simplicity,  would  concentre  the  government  in  the  person  of 
the  monarch,  whom  it  would  array  in  all  the  strength  of  Asiatic 
despotism,  limited  only  by  submissive  reverence  for  the  Brah- 
minical  prime-ministry.  In  its  speculative  effects  it  would  tend, 
like  all  the  hierarchical  systems  of  heathendom,  to  degenerate ; — 
as  it  has  done,  from  the  pure  and  simple  Monotheism  of  the 
Vedas,  through  the  worship  of  primary  manifestations  of  the 
Deity,  in  his  creative,  regenerative,  and  destructive,  or  rather 
re-creative,  energies,  into  the  wild  and  interminable  labyrinth 
of  allegory,  legend,  and  fable,  which  formed  its  later  religion. 
Founders  of  sects  would  arise,  who  would  either,  by  the  accom- 
modating spirit  of  paganism,  be  permitted  free  scope,  or  would 
wage  and  suffer  war  with  some  other  dominant  sectarian  form  of 
faith.  And  as  each  of  these  new  religions,  as  they  may  be  called — 
the  worship  of  Vishnu,  in  his  various  denominations ;  of  Siva,  under 
bis  different  modifications;  and  the  other  countless  local  or  tribal 
divinities — would  be  at  once  intended  to  embrace  the  section  of 
the  more  intellectual  Brahmins  whom  it  might  convert,  and  the 
mass  of  the  ignorant  and  vulgar,  as  well  in  the  lower  Brahminical 
class  as  in  the  inferior  castes — hence  the  strange  union  of  high 
philosophising  theology  with  the  wildest  superstition,  and  legends 
of  the  most  monstrous  and  incoherent  character — would  g^ow  up, 
just  as  it  appears  now,  probably  in  its  not  least  imposing  form  in 
the  '  Vishnu  Purana.'* 

The  Vaishnavite  and  Sivaite  sects,  with  the  Budhists  and  the 
Jain,  another  form  of  Budhism,  have  indeed,  for  many  centuries, 
been  the  dominant  religions  of  Hindostan.  The  primitive  Mono- 
theism of  the  Vedas  has  been  the  refuge  of  those  philosophic  in- 
quirers who  have  recoiled  from  the  gross  popular  superstitions; 
but  of  Brahm,  in  the  neuter,  the  pure  and  unmingled  spirit,  there 
has  never  been  any  public  worship ;  and  even  of  Brahma,  the 
first  manifestation  of  the  Deity^  there  is,  it  appears,  but  one  solitary 
temple.  The  practical  religious  influences — as  in  all  systems  in 
which  the  original  malignity  of  matter,  transmigration,  in  order  to 
the  gradual  purification  of  the  spirit,  and  final  absorption  into  the 
Deity,  are  the  dominant  tenets — were  full  of  rigid  and  minute 
provisions  for  austerity ;  prohibitions,  of  which,  in  many  cases,  it 
is  difficult  to  trace  the  meaning ;  small  acts  of  mortification,  which 
as  far  surpass  the  puerility  and  ap})arent  capriciousness  of  Phari- 
saism as  the  self-torturing  ingenuity  of  the  Gosayens  outdid  the 

*  Tliis  work,  the  trauslation  of  which  we  owe  to  the  indefatigable  industry  of  Mr. 
WilxMi,  tre  have  long  meditated,  and  hope  before  long  to  commend  to  the  attention  of 
our  readers  a*  tiiie  one  full  authority,  as  yet  commauicated  to  Europe,  on  this  parti- 
cular period,  and  on  this  wide-spread  branch  of  the  Indian  religion. 

less 
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leM  inventive  barbarities  of  eremitii 
the  darkest  ag«  of  Cbriatiamty.  B 
charge  uf  cruelty  and  of  licentiousE 
over  the  whole  Himloo  system,  ia  ool 
uf  later  luperstition.  The  terriblo  < 
self-iininulalioD  tuider  the  car  of  Jaf 
bodied  with  luch  vigorona  deteatatic 
knowled^ed  to  hare  been  cza^^erate 
of  missionary  high-coluuring  ;  the  obi 
posed  to  defile  every  lodiaii  temple 
and  where  they  are  found  are  statei 
of  such  rude  execution  as  to  be  praci 
Tey  no  impure  idea  to  the  mind.  O. 
the  worship  of  Sakti — the  divine  po< 
and  considered  a*  KaJi,  or  Durga,  tl 
by  Mr.  Wilaon  as,  in  iu  least  objc 
pn^fessed  magic,  and  dealing  with  i 
worst,  however,  as  its  existing  book: 
printed,  testify,  it  ia  full  of  uospes 
however,  is  a  lejl-handed  faUh,  of  w 
will  acknowledge  himself  to  be  a  pro 

Such  indeed  seems  to  he  the  genius 
tioQ,  sometimes  of  the  wildest  and  mc 
Tulgar,  but  more  often  of  a  milder  an 
Vishnu  in  his  human  form  of  Crishi 
freedom,  at  least  speculative  licence  ' 
higher  and  more  intellectual  class. 
of  the  theul(^,  the  religious  cast  o 
various  forms  of  BrahminiHn,  Budhi 
religion,  the  Pantheism  of  India — fni 
calls  the  atheistic  svstem  of  the  Bat 
materialistic  Pantheism,  to  which  Spl 
the  nearest  in  Europe — has  constani 
those  boundaries  where  matter  and 
TOiority  and  supremacy.  Already,  ii 
EUphinstone  observes,  that  these  tl 
had  occupied  the  mind;  and  the 
periods,  assume  a  more  philosophic 
Philosophy,  whether  the  Sankya,  w 
matter,  or  the  Vedanta,  which  deriv< 
according  lo  one  sect,  had  anticipat 
reality  of  matter,  is  but  a  kind  of  1<> 
of  earher  religious  systems. 

The  curious  in  all  these  quettioi 
stone's  work  a  very  useful  introduce 
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Jt  k  professedly  a  brief  and  popular  view,  bat  inyariably  resting 
on  the  best  aulhorities ;  and  it  is  most  remarkable  to  find  the 
human  mind  in  this  distant  quarter  of  the  world  travelling  the 
same  eternal  round,  apparently  without  any  connexion  with  that 
of  Greece  and  Rome^  and  modern  Europe ;  debating,  almost  in 
the  same  terms,  with  the  same  dialectic  skill,  and  almost  the  same 
rules  and  analogous  forms  of  speech^  the  same  high  and  abstract 
metaphysical  doctrines ;  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  and  his  relation 
to  the  world;  the  consciousness^  intelligence,  free-will  of  man; 
the  relations  between  thought  and  language.  In  India,  as 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  human  soul 

*  jEstuat  infelix  an  gusto  in  Uroite;' 
or  rather  perhaps  finds  its  felicity  in  the  very  strength  and  energy 
which  it  expends  on  this  noble,  if  not  finally  successful,  occupa* 
tion ;  in  grappling  with  questions  on  which  even  Revelation  has 
maintained  an  ambiguous  and  reverential  silence,  and  which  it  is 
one  of  the  loftiest  privileges  of  an  intelligent  being  to  attempt  to 
solve,  though  we  constantly  drop  again  to  earth  with  a  consci* 
ousness  of  baffled  power  and  exertion. 

Mr.  Elphinstone  ranges  with  the  same  quiet  impartiality,  not 
only  over  the  metaphysical  and  dialectic  philosophy  of  the 
Hindoos,  but  over  their  science,  their  astronomy,  medicine,  fine 
arts,  and  poetry.  In  all  these  departments  the  real  extent  of  their 
acquirement  has  been  disparaged  by  the  overweening  pretensions 
of  their  earlier  advocates.  They  have  never  recovered  the  recoil 
in  the  general  mind.  With  regard  to  one  great  branch  of  science, 
'  it  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  great  marks  of  imper- 
fection are  combined  in  their  astronomical  writings  with  proofs 
of  very  extraordinary  proficiency.*  They  had  made  some  remark- 
able  discoveries  in  geometry — the  decimal  notation  in  arithmetic 
belongs  to  them ;  and  if  their  algebra  is  not  more  ancient  than 
that  of  the  Greeks,  it  could  not  have  been  borrowed  by  them  from 
the  Greeks,  and  has  been  carried  to  much  greater  perfection.  It  is 
probable  that  much  from  which  the  Arabian  writers  have  derived 
their  fame  has  been  drawn  from  India.'^  As  to  their  medicine, 
Mr.  Elphinstone  chiefly  relies  on  the  valuable  publications  of 
Dr.  Royle. 

We  proceed  to  a  topic,  we  can  scarcely  venture  to  say  more 
popular — ^the  literature,  and  especially  the  poetry,  of  India. 
Among  the  many  difficulties  which  must  interfere  with  the  natu- 
ralisation of  Indian  poetry  among  us,  the  very  simple  one  thus 
stated  by  Mr.  Elphinstone  must  be  among  the  greatest : — 

*  By  the  way — in  the  second  series  of  Sir  Grardener  Wilkinson  s  '  Ancient  Egyptians,* 
(a  senes  not  less  Taluable  than  the  first,^  he  gives  examples  both  of  the  old  Boman 
Dumeralsy  and  of  what  all  the  world  cam  the  jirabic  ntfmertUtf  from  inscriptions  at 
Memphis  of  the  Pharaonic  age ! 

•  Even 
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'  EvCH  the  oTiginality  of  HindA  poetry 
by  (lepriviiig  it  uf  all  aid  frum  mr  poetia 
of  lUe  ideas  bdiI  recuUectioD*  i>r  the  {leo 
euler  iiiiu  thciTipiriti  while  the  difierei 
and  pruducUona  deprive*  their  imagery 
that  A  source  of  obscurity  to  ub  which 
^ivc  additional  vividnesfl  to  every  expmi 
rive  frum  bciug  told  that  a  maideu'i  Hpi 
that  the  Imtrc  of  the  madhuca  beams  oi 
cimi»tBi)<-e>',  that  her  cheek  is  like  the  ch 
may  be  as  expresBiye,  to  ihiwe  who  undei 
comparisuns  of  a  youthful  beauty  to  an  < 
for  love  to  a  neglected  primruse.' — toI.  i. 

Thi-sc  olisen-ationi  would  !ipply> 
to  th(!  pastoral  or  nmatory  veree;  1 
with  E«ropcan  life  pcnadpa  the  imj 
!t  is  romarkable  that,  as  India  has 
pliilosophic  development  as  Greece, 
same  analngv.  It  shnald  seem  that 
human  civilisation.  First  comes  the 
the  Vedas  which  consist  of  hAmns  b 
in  Orccce  an  ancient  Orphic  poetry- 
sijjnwl  to  oHinon  in  the  earliest  t 
M.  Bo<lc  in  supposing*  This  lost  I 
time,  supplied  by  forgeries ;  by  Onon 
haps  liy  some  of  the  Alexandrian  F 
But  whether  or  not  these  later  hjmn< 
the  B]iirit  of  the  older  times,  we  mns 
ing  (he  only  translated  specimen  of 
Veda,'  by  the  late  Professor  Rosen  ( 
its  authenticity  or  antiquity),  we  were 
tudc  to  the  extant  Orphic  hjTnns,  T 
there  is  the  same  flat  repetition  of  epi 
without  order  or  connexion.  \ot  th 
pleasing  and  fanciful,  and  betray 
ilcsrription  which  Mr.  Klpfainstone 
liarity  and  excellence  of  their  later 
the  address  to  Agni,  the  giid  of  fire  :- 

'  The  glowing  lights  of  inuniing  rise 
waters. 

•  •  • 

\i  the  uarrlor  with  his   weapons  rep 
tlic  hoHls  of  darkDe»). 
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Thou  hast  a  passage  and  a  way  through  the  forests  and  pathless 
places— thou  peiietratest  the  air. 

*  «  «  <  « 

At  thy  light  the  hirds  quit  their  dwellings,  and  man  to  enjoy  his 
food.' 

Again^  the  god  of  fire  is  invoked  in  another  passage  : — 

*  Thou  who  art  bom,  like  a  little  infant,  from  pieces  of  wood  rubbed 

together ! 
The  saviour  of  mortal  man — Agni  the  ever  honoured  I 
Hardly  canst  thou  be  held,  like  the  offspring  of  the  serpents, 
Though  thou  destroyest  the  mighty  forests,  as  the  cattle  lick  up  the 

grass.' 

We  should  much  wish  to  see  a  cx^mplete  translation  of  the 
Vedas ;  not  indeed  in  the  hope  of  adding  much  to  our  treasures  of 
mere  poetry — but  as  showing  us  the  religion  in  its  infancy ;  indi- 
c^ating  how  far  the  primary  Monotheism  had  already  betrayed 
any  tendency  to  the  Polytheism  of  later  times ;  whether  the  deities 
whom  the  hymns  address  were  already  distinct  and  self- subsisting 
beings^  or  merely  personified  attributes  of  the  one  great  Supreme, 
or  the  impersonated  elements  of  an  early  Nature- worship. 

The  '  Ramayana,'  the  first  of  the  two  great  Epic  Poems,  Mr. 
Elphinstone^  like  other  eminent  scholars,  considers  the  mythic 
and  poetic  representation  of  an  historical  event — the  conquest  of 
Ceylon  by  Rama^  king  of  Ayodyha,  or  Oude.  This  is  the  poem 
which  had  the  misfortune  of  being  translated  by  our  earlier  mis- 
sionaries (men  worthy  of  all  respect  as  Christians,  and  indeed  as 
laborious  students  too,  but  not  gifted  with  that  rare  endowment, 
poetic  taste),  and  which  was  rendered  into  that  swollen  prose 
which,  while  it  preserves  all  that  is  monstrous  and  extravagant, 
levels  to  one  common  flatness,  or  rather  inflates  to  one  common 
pompousness,  all  that  is  vivid,  energetic,  or  poetical.  It  is  about 
as  like  the  original  as  Macpherson's  Ossianic  Iliad  to  Homer. 
Rama,  in  times  much  later  than  the  poem,  became  an  object 
of  divine  worship,  as  an  Incarnation  of  Vishnu.  In  the  poem  he 
is  much  more  akin  to  mortality,  though  still  nevertheless  mythi- 
cised into  a  hero  of  fable.  His  allies,  the  apes,  it  has  been  often 
observed,  bear  a  curious  analogy  with  the  Satyrs  and  wild  attend- 
ants on  the  conquests  of  Bacchus ; — while  all  this  strange  ma- 
chinery and  the  general  extravagance  of  conception  contrast  in 
the  most  striking  manner  with  the  moral  truth  and  dignity,  the 
simple  reality  of  the  scenes  of  domestic  affection,  in  which  lies 
the  strength  of  the  Sanscrit  heroic  poetry. 

The  '  Maha-Bharat,'  the  second  and  later  Epic  Poem,  is  still 
more  probably  the  mythic  chronicle  of  a  great  war,   which  is 
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assigned,  on  very  strong  grounds^  to  the  fourteenth  centarj  belor 
Christ.  Huw  much  later  the  Homers  of  these  two  lUads  hved 
than  the  wars  which  they  commemorate,  is  an  important  point  ii 
the  earher  chronology.  But,  in  India,  probably,  at  that  peno 
of  civilisation,  and  in  the  relative  intellectual  position  of  the  Brab 
minical  with  the  other  castes,  the  mythicising  process  might  pro 
ceed  wiih  more  than  usual  rapidity.  The  poets,  as  is  evidend 
the  case  with  Valmeki  and  Vyasa,  would  assume  a  kind  of  reli 
gious  authority,  and  hecome  themselves  mythic  personages;  aix 
history  would  almost  immediately  pass  into  legend;  or  rather 
legend,  in  its  more  modest  though  abundantly  fertile  fonn 
would  be  its  first  expression.  Instead,  indeed,  of  avowing  ao; 
astonishment  that  India  has  no  early  history,  we  conceive  that,  <x 
acaiunt  of  the  existence  of  these  poems»  which  evidently  claimed 
however  extravagant,  the  popular  belief,  it  is  impossible  that  then 
should  have  been  any  history,  strictly  so  called.  The  tbiiigs»  ii 
fact,  cannot  coexist :  events  must  have  shed  their  poetic  form  beibn 
they  appear  in  the  new  shape  of  veracious  annals ;  and  so  lofif 
as,  we  will  not  say  a  priesthood,  but  an  hierarchy,  are  the  loli 
chroniclers,  the  mytbo-poetic  character,  more  or  less  imagine 
tive  according  to  the  character  of  the  people,  is  sure  to  predomi 
pate,  and  history,  properly  so  called,  will  neither  find  author 
nor  hearers. 

But  this  mythic  history,  while  it  will  throw  a  thick  and  dazzlisf 
veil  of  fable  over  events  and  characters,  while  it  will  magnify  mei 
into  deities^  mix  gods  and  men  in  the  wars  which  it  may  relate 
and  crowd  the  dim  and  vague  outline  of  truth  with  the  wiMei 
inventions,  will  still  in  some  respects  be  a  faithful  reflex  of  tb 
times;  it  will  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  social,  moral,  a» 
religious  character  of  the  people ;  it  will  indicate  usages  sn 
hahits  of  life — what  gods  they  adored,  and  how  far  the  gelds  wcr 
supposed  to  mingle  in  human  afiairs;  with  what  eye  men  looka 
on  external  nature ;  whether  they  dwelt  in  walled  cities^  in  campi 
or  on  the  tented  desert ;  what  acts  arrested  the  general  syrnin 
thies,  what  manner  of  men  could  awaken  admiration  and  love 
at  what  crimes  the  popular  sentiment  revolted;  what  sufierii^ 
and  calamities  touched  on  the  tremhling  chords  oi  pity;  an 
thus  truth  would  transpire  in  the  midst  of  fable— -tmtl^^ — perhsfi 
not  less  valuable,  even  to  the  historical  inquirer,  than  a  hand 
chronicle  of  facts,  the  succession  of  kings  and  dynasties,  or  tb 
dull  detail  of  battles  and  sieges.  The  Epic  Poems  are  thai 
though  by  no  means  so  full  and  communicative  as  the  law 
of  Menu,  far  from  deficient  in  real  historical  information.  Bod 
poems,  though  probably  the  wars  which  they  ccHnmemorate  an 
the  compositions  themselves  are  of  very  different  poiods,  re 
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present  the  heroic,  the  warlike  age  of  the  people.  The  first  is 
a  war  of  conquest ; — the  latter  a  civil  strife  between  two  Indian 
races :  and  all  is  purely  Indian^  in  imagery,  in  allusions,  in  man- 
ners, in  sentiments — there  is  no  admixture  of  foreign  manners,  or 
of  foreign  warriors.  The  Javanas,  indeed,  who  are  supposed  to 
be  the  Greeks  (lonians),  are  mentioned  in  the  Maha-Bhlirat,  but 
so  obscurely  as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  they  are  the  nation 
really  meant ;  and  it  is  generally  agreed  that  very  large  interpo- 
lations have  been  made  in  the  latter  poem.  It  appears  to  us 
that  a  critical  examination  of  both  these  poems,  as  to  the  man- 
ners, usages,  and  character  of  the  people,  with  a  careful  and  judi- 
cious severance  of  the  later  additions,  could  not  but  throw  light  on 
various  points  of  the  chronology  and  ancient  history.  As  far  as 
we  know,  the  poems  are  strictly  Brahminical ; — but  to  what  extent 
is  that  intermediate  system  between  the  simpler  theology  of  the 
Vedas  and  the  wild  legends  of  the  Puranas  developed  in  either  of 
them  ?  What  evidence  do  they  furnish  of  the  comparative  antiquity 
of  the  great  Sivaite,  or  of  the  Vishnavite  sects  ?  Two  of  the  latter, 
that  of  the  worshippers  of  the  incarnation  of  Vishnu  in  Rama  and 
in  Crishna^  they  certainly  contributed  to  form  ;  but  a  considerable 
period  of  sectarian  zeal  and  activity  must  have  elapsed  before  these 
sects  grew  up  into  wide-spread  religions,  each  with  a  peculiar  and 
most  fertile  mythology.  What  vestiges  are  there,  if  any,  of  the 
birth  or  existence  of  the  great  rival  of  Brahminism,  the  Budhist 
system  ?  What  was  the  condition  of  the  Indians  of  the  heroic  time 
as  to  arts,  manners,  and  customs  ?  How  far  conformable  with, 
how  far  departmg  from,  the  spirit  and  letter  of  Menu?  This, 
which  has  been  so  well  done  with  regard  to  the  Homeric  Greeks, 
as  for  instance  in  Bishop  Thirlwall's  history,  would  give  one 
stage  or  period  of  the  Indian  civilisation. 

Another  and,  as  appears  to  us,  a  totally  different  period,  much 
later,  more  peaceful,  more  polished,  more  elaborately  super- 
stitious, with  its  more  graceful  as  well  as  darker  mythology  more 
folly  developed,  with  the  Sivaite  worship,  or  rather  that  of  Durga, 
at  its  height,  (as  in  '  Mdlati  and  Madhava,*)  would  be  furnished 
by  the  drama.  It  is  of  the  Indian  dramas  that  Mr.  EJphinstone 
has  pronounced  the  following  judgment ;  their  composition  ranges 
from  Calidas,  the  author  of  Sakontala,  who  probably  lived  in  the 
fifth,  to  Bhavabhuti,  who  flourished  in  the  eighth  century : — 

*  It  may  he  asserted  of  all  the  coroposidoDs  of  the  Hindds,  that  they 
participate  in  the  moral  defects  of  the  nation — and  possess  a  character 
of  voluptuous  calm  more  adapted  to  the  contemplation  of  the  beauties 
of  nature  than  to  the  exertion  of  energy  or  to  the  enjoyment  of  adventure. 
Hence  their  ordinary  poetry,  though  flowing  and  elegant,  and.  display- 
ing a  profusion  of  the  richest  imagery,  is  often  deficient  in  the  spirit 
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which  ought  to  prevent  the  reader's  be 
•eldum  moveB  any  Btrong  feeling  or  awa 

'  The  emotion*  in  which  they  are  mi 
and  tenderiieia.  They  powerfully  pre« 
tion,  the  languiBhmeut  of  absence,  and 
sion.  They  can  even  rise  to  the  noblei 
atid  generous  disregard  of  selfish  motive 
of  vigour,  of  pride,  or  independence :  evi 
seem  to  feel  little  real  sympathy  with 
to  make  up  by  hyperbolical  deacriptio 
spirit  which  a  Greek  or  Roman  poet 
bosom  of  his  hero  while  it  glowed  with  i 

*  The  great  sirength  of  the  Shanscril 
light,  i*  in  deicription.  Their  most  fre 
pofc  and  meditntion,  amidst  sequeslei 
fanned  by  fragrant  gales  and  cooled  by  ' 
unsuccessful  in  cheerful  and  animated  1 
tion  of  the  country  round  Ujein  in 
Midhava;"  where  roountains,  rocks, 
rivuleiB  combine  to  form  an  extensive  a 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  view:  its  towi 
are  reflected  on  the  clear  stream  beneath 
refreshed  with  early  rain,  and  the  mead 
shower,  afford  a  lusuriouB  resting-pla 
Sometime!,  also,  they  raise  their  effurt 
the  gathering  tempest.  Bhavabhiiti  in 
Bort  of  de»cri])lion.  H is  touches  of  wil 
places,  and  his  description  of  the  rom 
round  the  source  of  the  GodSveri,  are  : 
Among  his  most  impressive  descriptionf 
midnight  to  a  field  of  tombs,  scarcely  1 
pjrrg,  and  evokes  the  demons  of  the  ] 
the  air  with  their  shrill  cries  and  unearil 
powerful  colours;  while  the  wlitude, 
hoarse  sound  of  the  brook,  the  wailing  ( 
the  JRckall,  which  succeed  on  the  sudd 
almost  surpass  in  effect  the  presence  of 
i.  pp  285-287. 

AJuch  later  than  all  theso  pnetic  Ct 
ri<><l,  nt  first  prabably  of  strong  re1i|^ic 
of"  hierarchical  supremacy,  came  ilie 
eighteen  vast  and  conflicting  works 
pbiloBophy,  theogonies,  coampgonie 
fragmcnU  of  bisUiry,  and  the  wbolf 
nhich  they  added  with  prodigality. 
Purann,  as  wc  have  before  said,  is  nc 
reader.  This  inexhaustible  creativi 
logical  fiction  appears  to  have  lasted 
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sixteenth  century  of  our  era.  Its  prolific  life  has  been  attributed, 
with  great  probability,  to  the  triumph  of  Brahminism  over  its 
rival  Budhisin,  which  was  achieved  about  that  time.  This  con- 
quest took  place  not  without  violent  wars  and  convulsions; 
Brahminism  put  forth  all  its  power  over  the  hearts  of  its  disci- 
ples to  subdue  its  adversary.  The  wilder  form  of  superstition 
which  it  assumed  was  both  the  cause  and  the  consequence  of 
its  victory  ;  it  was  the  impulse  which  swept  its  votaries  to  war, 
and  afterwards  maintained  them  in  willing  slavery.  This  was  the 
reign  of  priestcraft,  as  far  as  the  Brahminical  system  may  be 
called  priestcraft,  the  birth- time  of  the  present  dominant  religion 
and  of  almost  all  the  sects  existing  throughout  India.  It  was 
by  this  powerful  revival  of  Brahminism,  that  Budhism,  which, 
perhaps  from  the  tenth,  no  doubt  from  the  sixth  century  before 
Christ,  had  CO -existed  with  the  religion  of  the  Vedas  and  of  Menu 
in  central  India,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  peninsula — which 
had  hewn  out  its  cave  temples,  and  planted  its  monasteries — was 
violently  thrown  off  to  the  extremities  of  the  land,  or  consolidated 
its  vast  and  various  empire  throughout  eastern  Asia ;  took  com- 
plete possession  of  Ceylon,  and  spread  to  some  of  the  other 
islands ;  occupied  Tibet,  Nepal,  China,  Japan,  Ava,  Burmah, 
Siam,  and  all  the  eastern  peninsula ;  spread  wider  and  wider  into 
Tartary — till  it  became  the  religion  which  comprehends  a  greater 
number  of  believers  than  any  other  creed. 

The  history  of  Budhism  is  very  curiously  illustrated  in  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  publications  which  we  have  yet  received  from 
the  East — the  narrative  of  the  travels  of  a  Chinese  Budhist,  in  the 
fifth  century  after  Christ,  made  for  the  express  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  state  of  his  religion  in  India  and  in  other  countries. 
The  traveller  describes  all  the  monasteries  which  he  found  in  the 
course  of  his  pilgrimage,  the  number  of  votaries,  and  many  other 
circumstances  relating  to  religious  matters  which  occurred  during 
his  'visitation.'  Are  we  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Elphinstone  had 
not  seen  the  splendid  volume  of  the  Foe-koue-ki,  published  in 
Paris  in  1836,  the  work  chiefly  of  M.  Abel  Remusat,  continued 
by  M.  Klaproth,  and  completed  by  M.  Lairesse?  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone quotes  only  an  abstract  of  this  journey  from  the  '  Asiatic 
Journal.'  We  refer  to  the  work  itself,  because  it  is  at  issue 
ivith  Mr.  Elphinstone's  authorities  on  a  most  important  point,  the 
atheism  of  the  Budhist  system,  at  least  of  their  first  and  leading 
sects.  M.  Remusat,  according  to  M.  Lairesse,  considered  this 
notion  as  originating  in  a  misapprehension  of  the  theologip 
terminology  of  Budhism : — 

*  I/Cs  Bouddhlstes  nc  se  s^parerent  des  Brahmanes  que  pour  unifier 

en  quelque  sorte  davantage  la  divinitt?,  ou,  si  I'on  veut,  pour  en  rendre 

■        '  ridtle 
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I'idee  auBsi  i)eu  complexe  qtie  possible.    lis  la  distiDgu^rent  absol 

de  toutes  Ics  autres  intelligences,  ou  pures  ou  purifi^,  d'ongine 

ou  humaine ;  et  pour  montrer  qu'on  ne  devait  voir  en  elle  que 

^  atancc  par  excellence,  sans  qualities  comme  sans  relations.  Us  li 

<  nercnt  le  nom  de  tt'Je,  de  neanl :  denomination  insuffisante,  imp 

^  comme  toutes  cellcs  que  Ton  applique  k  des  causes  qui  nc  ea 

V  recevoir  de  nom,  mais  qui  avait  k  leurs  yeux  Tavantage  d*entra* 

}  negation  d'attributs  materiels,  tels  que  la  corpore^te  et  Pt^tendue.^ 

How  singular  it  is  to  trace,  under  almost  every  Intel 
religious  system,  the  struggle  to  spiritualise  to  the  utin< 
rather  to  express  in  human  language  the  spirituality  of  the  ] 
The  same  transcendent  notion  of  the  imoGiateriality  of  the 
led  to  that  total  separation  and  seclusion  of  the  primal  Gc 
from  the  universe  which  was  the  dominant  tenet  of  a  large  : 
Asiatic  thcolc^y,  in  the  west  as  in  the  east  M.  Lairesse  pn 
after  describing  the  *  unspeakably  unspeakable  '  numbers  of 
which  exist  in  infinite  space  and  immeasurable  time^  self-s 
ent  and  self-developed,  without  impulse  or  life  from  the  I 
Godhead,  who  thus  ceases  to  be  the  First  Great  Cause : — 

*  Toute  Icur  cosmogonie  repose  evidemment  sur  la  doctrine  d* 

fttre  auquel  tout  est  rameue  par  Taction  successive  et  rtfciproque  < 

principes,  savoir — V intelligence  supreme  et  1' ignorance  ou  I'erre 

''  !  d'autres  tcrmes,  Pesprit  et  la  mati^re.     Mais  ce  qui  n'a  enc 

remarqutS  que  par  M.  Rc^musat,  c*est  que  dans  ce  dualisme,  I'un 
ses  parties  une  fois  formtis,  ee  developpent,  prennent  leur  accroi 
et  leur  configuration,  se  maintiennent,  s'alt^rent  et  se  ddtruisent 
f .,  sorte  d'action  interne  et  8iK)ntantfe,  sans  aucun  intervention  de  la 

Premier  Principe.     Les  erreurs,  les  passions,  et  les  vices  circon8< 

bornent,  et  ^tendent  les  operations  du  monde  pb^nom^nal  ;  sa  di 

. ,  subordonncfe  k  la  moralitt^  des  actions  des  ^tres  vivants,  laquel 

V  *  longe  leur  existence  iudividuelle,  ou  les  r<$unit  finalement  k  la  su 

universelle.    Tous  les  mondes,  est  il  dit  dans  un  des  livres  Boudi 

les  plus  celcibres,  tous  les  mondes  sont  formes  de  la  force  et  par  ] 

^  «  des  actes  des  ^tres  vivants.     Formtfs,  ils  se  dtftruisent ;  d^truiti 

rcforment ;  leur  commencement  et  leur  fin  se  succ^ent  aans  is 
tion.     Ccla  est  inimaginable !' 

We  care  not  to  contest  the  claim  to  originality  made  £ 
^  j  observation  of  M.  Remusat,  whose  inquiries  into  this  subje< 

been  more  profound  and  extensive  certainly  than  those  of  an 
scliolar  who  has  not  visited  the  East  Mr.  Eiphinstone  ex] 
the  same  thing  in  few  words : — *  The  power  of  organizatioi 
herent  in  matter ;  and  although  the  universe  perishes  from  1 
time»  this  quality  restores  it  after  a  period,  and  carries 
towards  new  decay  and  regeneration,  without  the  guidance 
external  agent/  (vol.  i.  p.  186.)  The  system  would  thus  j 
practically  to  be  a  kind  of  Spinozan  Pantheism,  with  a 

spec 
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speculative  Epicurean  Monotheism  soaring  far  above  it,  the  Su- 
preme One  mingling  in  no  way  with  the  universe  either  as  Creator 
or  Providential  Governor.  What  we  may  call  the  real  and  prac- 
tical deity  of  the  system  is  the  last  Budha ;  into  his  essence^  we 
presume,  the  purified  and  sublimated  soul,  when  it  has  attained 
to  the  state  of  perfect  apathy,  is  finally  resolved  and  absorbed ; 
he  therefore  is  the  object  of  worship,  he  is  the  example  to  the 
perfection  of  which  his  disciples  aspire.  One  thing,  moreover,  is 
quite  clear  from  this  most  curious  Chinese  work^  that  the  great 
monastic  establishments  of  Budhism  are  many  centuries  earlier 
than  those  of  Christian  Europe,  or  even  the  Epicurean  and 
Therapeutic  settlements  of  the  Palestinian  and  Egyptian  Jews. 

To  the  English  reader,  who  has  never  visited  the  East,  no 
chapter  in  Mr,  Elphinstone*s  book  will  be  more  interesting  or 
satisfactory  than  that  which  treats  of  the  actual  manners  and 
character  of  the  Indian  people.  Few,  perhaps,  have  a  distinct 
notion  of  the  broad  lines  of  difference  which  mark  the  inhabitants 
of  the  various  districts  or  provinces : — 

'  The  greatest  difference  is  between  the  inhabitants  of  Hindostan 
proper  and  of  the  Deck  an. 

'  The  neighbouring  parts  of  these  two  great  divisions  naturally  re- 
semble each  other ;  but  in  the  extremities  of  the  north  and  south  the 
languages  have  no  resemblance,  except  from  a  common  mixture  of 
Shanscrit ;  the  religious  sects  are  different ;  the  architecture,  as  has  been 
mentioned  elsewhere,  is  of  different  characters ;  the  dress  differs  in  many 
respects,  and  the  people  differ  in  appearance — those  of  the  north  being 
tall  and  fair,  and  the  others  small  and  dark.  The  northern  people  live 
much  on  wheat,  and  those  of  the  south  on  rdgi,  a  grain  almost  as  un- 
known in  Hindostan  as  in  England.  Many  of  the  points  of  difference 
arise  from  the  unequal  degrees  in  which  the  two  tracts  were  conquered 
and  occupied :  first,  by  the  people  professing  the  Braminical  religion, 
and  afterwards  by  the  Mussulmans ;  but  more  must  depend  on  pe- 
culiarities of  place  and  climate,  and  perhaps  on  varieties  of  race. 
Bengal  and  Gangetic  Hindostan,  for  instance,  are  contiguous  countries, 
and  were  both  early  subjected  to  the  same  governments ;  but  Bengal  is 
moist,  liable  to  inundation,  and  has  all  the  characteristics  of  an  alluvial 
soil ;  while  Hindostan,  though  fertile,  is  comparatively  dry,  both  in  soil 
and  climate.  This  difference  may,  by  forming  a  diversity  of  habits,  have 
led  to  a  great  dissimilitude  between  the  people :  the  common  origin  of 
the  languages  appears,  in  this  case,  to  forbid  all  suspicion  of  a  difference 
of  race. 

*  Frum  whatever  causes  it  originates  the  contrast  is  most  striking. 
Tlie  Hindostanis  on  the  Ganges  are  the  tallest,  fairest,  and  most  war- 
like and  manly  of  the  Indians ;  they  wear  the  turban,  and  a  dress  re- 
sembling that  of  the  Mahometans ;  their  houses  are  tiled  and  built  in 
compact  villages  in  open  tracts ;  their  food  is  unleavenpd  wheaten  bread. 

'  The  Bcngalesc,  on  the  contrary,  though  good-looking,  are  small, 

black. 
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black,  and  effeminate  in  appearance ;  remarkable  for  timidity  and  n 

Btition,  as  well  as  for  subtlety  and  art.     Their  TiUagea  arc  compose 

thatched  cottages,  scattered  through  woods  of  bambooa  or  of  pa 

^  their  dress  is  the  old  Hindu  one,  formed  by  one  acarf  round  the  m 

"*  and  another  thrown  over  the  shoulders.    They  have  the  practice 

t  known  in  Hindostan,  of  rubbing  their  limbs  with  oil  atler  bat 

which  gives  their  skins  a  sleek  and  glossy  appearance,  and  pn 
them  from  the  effect  of  their  damp  climate.  They  live  almost  en 
on  rice ;  and  although  the  two  idioms  arc  more  nearly  allied  than  Ei 
and  German,  their  language  is  quite  unintelligible  to  a  native  of 
dostan. 

^  Yet  those  two  nations  resemble  each  other  so  much  in  their  re 
and  all  the  innumerable  points  of  habit  and  manners  which  it  inv 
in  their  literature,  their  notions  on  goyemment  and  general  sul 
their  ceremonies  and  way  of  life,  that  a  European,  not  previous 
prised  uf  the  distinction,  might  very  possibly  pass  the  boandar 
divides  them  without  at  once  perceiving  the  change  that  had 
place.*— vol.  i.  pp.  323-325. 

The  *  >'illag^er8 '  form  a  great  majority  of  the   people  of 

dostan.     Each  village  has  its  bazar.  markct-day»  fairs,    fes 

temple,  house  of  reception  for  travellers,  fund  for  religious 

J*  f  dicants.     The  nllag^  are  governed  by  a  head   man   (we  c 

!u  ]  enter  into  the  curious  details  of  village  government),  and  are 

■^  i'  to  embarrassments  from   improvidence,   uncertainty   of  sej 

I  ;  taxation ;  they  are  inclined  to  abuse  the  indulgence  of  ' 

1  S  ^  ^  But  violence  of  all  sorts  is  extremely  rare,  drunkenness  sc 

f  lt{  known,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  country  people  are  remarkably 

S  *  well-behaved,  and,  for  their  circumstances,  happy  and  contented. 

}  ;  *  The  husbandman  rises  with  the  earliest  dawn,  washes,  and 

I  prayer,  then  sets  out  with  his  cattle  to  his  distant  field.     After  m 

f  ^y  or  two  he  eats  some  remnants  of  his  yesterday's  fare  for  breakfai 

d  i. ,-  goes  on  with  his  labour  till  noon,  when  his  wife  brings  out  I 

i  '  f  dinner ;  he  eats  it  by  a  brook  or  under  a  tree,  talks  and  sleeps  ti 

^    \i  o'clock,  while  his  cattle  also  feed  and  repose.    From  two  till  sui 

^  labours  again;  then  drives  his  cattle  home,  feeds  them,  bathe 

t^  some  supper,  smokes,  and  spends  the  rest  of  the  evening  in  amu 

with  his  wife  and  children  or  his  neighbours.  The  women  fetch 
grind  the  corn,  cook,  and  do  the  household  work,  besides  apinnu 
such  occupations.' — vol.  i.  p.  328. 

I'hc  poorer  inhabitants  of  the  towns  live  much  in  the 
manner  as  the  villagers,  except  that  instead  of  going  U>  th< 
they  go  to  their  shop.  The  rich  keep  early  hoars ;  their 
tainmcnts  rarely  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  night;  they  c 
chiefly  in  banquets,  games  of  skill  and  chance,  music,  jug 
buffoonery,  dancing  by  public  performers  :— 

*  Among  the  e&joyments  of  the  upper  classes  I  shouU  -Mt  omi 
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gardens,  which,  though  always  formal,  are  nevertheless  oftea  pleasing. 
They  are  divided  by  broad  alleys,  with  long  and  narrow  ponds  or  canals 
enclosed  with  regular  stone  and  stucco  work  running  up  the  centre,  and 
on  each  side  straight  walks  between  borders  of  poppies  of  all  colours, 
or  of  other  flowers  in  uniform  beds  or  in  patterns.  Their  summer- 
houses  are  of  white  stucco,  and,  though  somewhat  less  heavy  and  inele- 
gant than  their  ordinary  dwellings,  do  not  much  relieve  the  formality  of 
the  garden ;  but  there  is  still  something  rich  and  oriental  in  the  groves  of 
orange  and  citron  trees,  the  mixture  of  dark  cypresses  with  trees  covered 
with  flowers  or  blossoms,  the  tall  and  graceful  palms,  the  golden  fruits 
and  highly  scented  flowers.  In  the  heats  of  summer  too  the  trellised 
iwalks,  closely  covered  with  vines,  and  the  slender  stems  and  impervious 
shade  of  the  dreca-tree,  afford  dark  and  cool  retreats  from  the  intolerable 
glare  of  the  sun,  made  still  more  pleasant  by  the  gushing  of  the  little  rills 
that  water  the  garden,  and  by  the  profound  silence  and  repose  that  reign 
iu  that  overpowering  hour. 

*  I  have  great  doubts  whether  the  present  kind  of  gardens  has  not 
been  introduced  by  the  Mussulmans,  especially  as  I  remember  no  de- 
scription in  the  poets  that  are  translated  which  suggests  this  sort  of 
formality.* — vol.  i.  pp.  340,  341. 

With  regard  to  two  of  the  great  tests  of  civilization^  the  relation 
between  the  sexes,  and  that  of  the  lower  classes  to  the  higher 
and  more  opulent,  the  usages  and  sentiments  of  Hindostan  have 
certainly  lost  by  the  Mahometan  dominion: — 

^  Women,  under  the  ancient  Hindiis,  appear  to  have  been  more  re- 
served and  retired  than  with  us ;  but  the  complete  seclusion  of  them  has 
come  in  with  the  Mussulmans,  and  is  even  now  confined  to  the  military 
classes.  The  Bramins  do  not  observe  it  at  all.  The  Pt^shwa's  consort 
used  to  walk  to  temples,  and  ride  or  go  iu  an  open  palankeen  through 
the  streets  with  perfect  publicity,  and  with  a  retinue  becoming  her  rank. 

*  Women,  however,  do  not  join  in  the  society  of  men,  and  are  not  ad- 
mitted to  an  equality  with  them.  In  the  lower  orders  the  wife,  who 
cooks  and  serves  the  dinner,  waits  till  the  husband  has  finished  before 
she  begins.  When  persons  of  different  sexes  walk  together,  the  woman 
always  follows  the  man,  even  when  there  is  no  obstacle  to  their  walking 
abreast.  Striking  a  woman  is  not  so  disgraceful  with  the  lower  orders 
as  with  us.  But,  in  spite  of  the  low  place  systematically  assigned  to 
them,  natural  affection  and  reason  restore  them  to  their  rights :  their 
husbands  confide  in  them,  and  consult  with  them  on  their  affairs,  and 
are  as  often  subject  to  their  ascendency  as  in  any  other  country.* — vol.i. 
p.  349. 

Domestic  slavery  exists,  but  in  a  very  mild  form ;  the  slave, 
diften  a  child  sold  by  its  parents  during  a  famine,  or  stolen  from 
them  by  the  wandering  Bangaras,  is  treated  like  one  of  the  family: 
of  course  this  power  over  the  person  of  another  is  liable  to  be 
abused;  bat  in  general  the  lot  of  the  domestic  slave  is  not  worse 
than  that  of  an  ordinary  servant.  Mr.  Elphinstone  does  not  qnite 
adopt  the  usual  tone  about  the  tbieves  who  form  special  castes,  or 
:••  '    «•  •  even 
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even  the  fonnidable  Thags,  which,  within  these  last  few  jein, 
have  startled  us  with  their  mysterious  murders : — 

'  This  mixture  of  religion  and  crime  might  of  itsdf  be  mentioned  ai  a 
f)ecuHarity ;  but  it  is  paralleled  by  the  tows  of  pirates  and  banditti  to  the 
Madonna ;  and  in  the  case  of  Mussuhnans,  who  form  the  largest  ponioo 
of  the  Thags,  it  is  like  the  compacts  with  the  devil,  which  were  koimD 
in  days  of  superstition.' — vol.  i.  pp.  362,  363. 

The  general  balance  of  the  Indian  character  is  struck  with  the 
same  dispassionate  discrimination.  Against  their  weaknesses  sod 
vicet^  their  general  timidity^  their  indolence,  and  want  of  vendtf . 
arising  from  the  enervating  heat,  the  exuberant  fertility  of  iit 
toil,  and  long  misgovemment,  are  fiairly  arrayed  the  admirsbk 
courage  of  most  of  our  sepoy  regiments,  and  the  integrity  of  the 
merchants.  Crime,  except  among  the  Thags  and  Decotts,  bst 
even  including  them,  rises  to  a  lower  average  than  in  most  psit 
of  Europe.  The  villagers  are  a  gentle,  social,  amiable  race;  tbc 
inhabitants  of  the  towns  neither  so  good  nor  so  bad  as  with  ns 
but  peaceable  and  orderly.  The  sterling  virtues  of  oar  middli 
classes,  the  offspring  of  our  religion  and  our  liberty,  are  not  fovni 
in  India;  but  those  masses  of  vice,  misery,  and  ignorance  wbid 
infest  our  large  towns  with  their  drunkenness  and  gross  debancfaen 
are  unknown. 

*  The  great  defect  is  a  want  of  manlineBs.  Their  slavish  oonetitiitios 
their  btind  superstition,  their  extravagant  mythology,  the  subtiltiet  sbi 
verbal  distinctions  of  their  philosophy,  the  languid  softness  of  Xha 
poetry,  their  effeminate  manners,  their  love  of  artifice  and  delay,  tki 
submissive  temper,  their  dread  of  change,  the  deli|^t  they  takeinpoeiil 
fables,  and  their  neglect  of  rational  history,  are  so  many  proofs  of  lb 
absence  of  the  more  robust  quaUties  of  disposition  and  intellect  tbrvogb 
out  the  mass  of  the  nation. 

^  But  this  censure,  though  true  of  the  wLole  when  compared  with  otk 
nations,  by  no  means  applies  to  all  classes  or  to  any  at  all  times.  Th 
labouring  people  are  industrious  and  persevering;  and  other  cUeaei 
when  stimulated  by  any  strong  motive,  and  sometimes  even  by  mer 
sport,  will  go  through  great  hardships  and  endure  long  fetigue.  '.  • 
The  best  specimen  of  the  Hind4  character,  retaining  its  pecaliaritic 
while  divested  of  many  of  its  defects,  is  found  among  the  Rlijpdts  oi 
other  military  classes  in  Gangetic  Hiodostan.  It  is  there  we  are  moi 
likely  to  gain  a  clear  conception  of  their  high  spirit,  their  enthusititi 
courage  and  generous  self-devotion,  so  singularly  combined  with  gentk 
ness  of  manners  and  softness  of  heart,  together  with  a  boyish  playfulaet 
and  almost  infantine  simphcity.'— vol.  i.  pp.  874-376. 

Between  the  Indian  and  Mahometan  })eriods  of  his  histof 
Mr.  Elphinstone  interposes  some  very  skilfully  wrought  appeu 
dices,  in  which  he  discusses  the  Greek  accounts  of  India,  so 
the  influence  of  the  Grecian  kingdom  of  Bactria,     l4  if  on  tiii 
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subject  that  so  much  light  has  been  recently  thrown  by  the  dis- 
coveries of  Mr.  Prinsep ;  on  which  Mr.  Wilson  has  laboured  with 
great  success,  and  M.  Lassen  of  Bonn  has  written  with  his  usual 
erudition  and  sagacity.  From  inscriptions,  and  in  the  coins,  wc 
have  now  almost  a  regular  succession  of  kings  of  this  dynasty  for 
a  considerable  period.  What  we  think  is  now  wanting  is  to  trace 
the  influence  of  India  at  a  later  period,  the  extent  and  the  different 
lines  by  which  Indian  commerce,  which  was  never  altogether  in- 
•lerrupted,  reached  the  West,  and  the  channels  by  which  Indian 
tenets  flowed  into  the  vast  mass  of  fermenting  opinion  which 
followed  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  There  are  many  curious 
hints  and  passages  in  the  later  Greek,  a  few  in  the  Latin  writers, 
some  in  the  Christian  fathers,  which,  collected  with  industry, 
might  throw  light  on  the  formation  of  sentiments,  doctrines,  and 
manners.  That  something  of  the  character  of  Bndhism  was 
known  in  the  West  appears  perfectly  clear ;  and  that  there  is  a 
considerable  admixture  of  Budhism  in  the  Manichean  system 
(Mani  himself  is  represented  in  one  tradition  as  a  Budh)  seems 
distinctly  made  out.  But  for  these  discussions  we  have  now 
neither  space  nor  time. 

The  latter  part  of  Mr.  Elphinstone*s  first  volume  and  the 
whole  of  the  second  are  occupied  with  the  rise,  the  magnificence^ 
and  dissolution  of  the  Mahometan  empire  in  India.  It  may  be 
said  that  Indian  history,  strictly  so  called,  commences  with  the  Ma- 
hometan conquest.  The  Mahometans,  in  their  peculiar  style  and 
manner,  have  been  as  studious  of  historical  composition  as  the 
Indians  averse  from  it.  Besides  the  memoirs  of  Timour,  we 
have  autobiographies  of  two,  and  private  memorials  of  a  third, 
of  the  great  sultans  of  India — Baber,  Jehangueir,  and  Humayun. 
The  first,  so  admirably  translated  by  Mr.  Erskine,  with  Ferishta, 
in  Colonel  Briggs's  translation,  are  unquestionably  the  highest 
specimens  of  historical  skill  which  we  have  received  from  the 
East.  But,  with  such  admirable  materials  for  certain  parts,  and 
with  all  his  practised  skill,  even  Mr.  Elphinstone  has  not  been 
able  to  elude  the  proverbial  difliculty  of  making  a  continuous  and 
flowing  narrative  of  Eastern  affairs.  Eminently  successful  on  the 
great  scenes  and  more  distinguished  characters,  which  stand  forth 
from  the  chaos  of  battle  and  intrigue,  the  tumult  of  dynasties 
which  rise  and  fall  and  of  kingdoms  which  spring  up  and  are  ex- 
tinguished, with  scarcely  any  variety  of  incident  or  individuality, 
Mr.  Elphinstone  loses  himself  in  the  inextricable  labyrinth,  into 
which  we  follow  him  with  reluctance,  to  trace  his  industrious  steps 
with  fatigue,  and  emerge  with  an  utter  confusion  of  memory. 
All  the  interest,  in  fact,  is  concentered  in  the  house  of  Timour. 
Though  the  Mahometan  empire  had  rieisu^hed  its  greatest  extent 

under 
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under  Mahommed  Toglak,  the  former  conqneroTS  are  compan* 
lively  fierce  barbarians,  whom  we  can  with  difficulty  diacriminte 
one  from  another » — '  an  Amurath  an  Amurath  still  succeeds.* 
But  the  history  of  the  house  of  Baber — throwing  aside  the  smaller 
kingdoms,  which  rose  at  times  to  independence,  and  then  were 
re-absorbed  in  the  great  Mahometan  empire — at  least  from  Baber 
to  Aurungzib,  shows  a  succession-  of  monarchs,  each,  either  fron 
his  personal  character  and  influence  orer  the  destinies  of  manldiKL 
his  splendour  or  his  misfortunes,  worthy  of  a  distinguished  plare 
in  the  history  of  man.  These  were  the  splendid  sovereigns,  witb 
whose  names  are  connected  the  gorgeous  narratives  of  our  earir 
travellers  in  the  East — the  Great  Moguls,  as  they  were  called— 
though  Baber  himself  had  not  a  drop  of  Mogul  blood  in  bis 
veins,  and,  it  has  been  said,  though  not  quite  truly,  scarce  a 
Mogul  in  his  army. 

Mahometaiiism,  which  throughout  all  its  early  conquests  esta- 
blished its  religion  with  its  empire,  and  changed  Christian  or 
Guebre,  or  even  idolatrous  nations,  into  worshippers  of  God  and 
the  Prophet,  broke  against  the  firm  barrier  of  the  Brahminical 
superstition.  The  apostleship  of  the  sword  was  confronted  br 
the  inflexible  strength  of  ancient  usage,  a  vast  perfectly-organised 
priesthood,  and  a  ritual  which  extended  to  the  minutest  acts  and 
liabits  of  life.  Many  converts  were  no  doubt  made ;  but,  accoid- 
ing  to  Mr.  Eiphinstone,  the  Mussulmans,  at  their  most  fionrishinf 
period,  never  amounted  to  more  than  an  eighth  of  the  popolatioo 
of  Hindostan.  It  was  a  foreign  dynasty,  with  foreign  manners, 
foreign  laws,  foreign  language,  and  a  foreign  religion.  Mr. 
Eiphinstone  contrasts  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  Mabo- 
metanism  overran  Persia,  and  established  the  Koran  throughout 
that  kingdom  and  its  dependencies,  with  the  steady  and  the 
successful  resistance  offered  by  India  to  the  creed  of  Islam.  He 
ascribes  the  almost  instantaneous  conversion  of  Persia  to  the  want 
of  a  vigorous  national  religion,  and  of  a  priesthood  which  possessed 
a  firm  hold  upon  the  public  mind ;  and  appears  to  consider  this 
low  estimation,  if  not  contempt,  of  the  sacerdotal  order  a  cfasrar- 
teristic  of  the  Parsee  religion.  This,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  the  case  with  the  Magians  of  old— nor  with  the 
Magian  hierarchy,  as  re-established  by  Ardischcn*  Babbegan: 
and  the  resistance  o£fered  to  the  progress  of  Christianity  by  their 
fierce  intolemnce  and  persecuting  spirit  shows  that  at  that  time 
they  were  neither  deficient  in  zeal,  vigour,  or  influence.  Tber 
had  probably  before  the  time  of  Mahomet,  with  the  Persian 
empire  itself,  fallen  into  decrepitude.  But,  after  nil,  probably  the 
nearer  neiglibourhood  of  Persia,  and  the  remote,  and  at  first  in- 
accessible, distance  of  India,  must  be  taken  into  account.    The 
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energy  of  Mahometan  conquest  remained  as  Tigorons  as  ever ; 
but  the  religious  impulse  was  partially  spent,  before  it  encoun- 
tered the    resistance  of    Brahminism.      The  first  invasions  of 
India  were  desultory,   unconnected,  and  unsupported;  not  the 
regular  and  continuous  aggressions  of  a  conterminous  power,  if 
repelled  gathering  new  strength  for  the  encounter,  and,  when  once 
established,  pouring  in  new  forces  to  maintain  its  dominion ;  the 
early  conquerors  burst,  like  a  huge  thunder-cloud,  performed  their 
work  of  devastation,  and  were  dispersed.     It  was  not  till  after 
the  establishment  of  a  separate  Mahometan  kingdom  in  the  neigh* 
bouring  regions  of  Ghuzni  and  of  Ghor,  that  the  independence 
of  India  was  subdued  to  a  permanent  Mahometan  government. 
But — though   the  extent  to  which   the   Mahometan   arms   had 
carried  their   sway  may  have   been   greater    under  the  earlier 
sovereigns,  especially  Toglak — with  the  house  of  Timour,  as  we 
have  said,  commences  the   magnificent  period   of  Mahometan 
dominion,  that  which  awakens  our  interest,  and  offers  splendid 
pictures  for  historical  composition,  and  characters  which  command 
attenticm,  as  of  far  higher  order  than  the  turbaned  warriors  who 
beaded  their  fierce  hordes  in  a  desolating  war  of  conquest,  and 
hewed  their  way  to  empire  with  the  cimitar.     Baber  is  the  first 
^     sovereign  of  Mahometan  India  who   arrests  us  by  the  simple 
^    grandeur  of  his  character,  the  perfect  picture  of  the  life  of  vicis- 
'^    ntude,  of  adventure,  and  enterprise,  by  which  men  rise  in  the  East 
^    to  power, — one  day  a  magnificent  king  at  the  head  of  a  mighty 
^    army,  the  next  a  solitary  fugitive  in  the  desert,  but  gradually 
^    forcing  his  way  to  become  the  founder  of  a  splendid  dynasty. 
'    But  the  grandeur  of  this  whole  race,  and  the  magnificence  of  the 
'    sovereigns  of  Delhi,  culminate  in  Akber.     Though  perhaps  the 
''    arts^  especially  architecture,  reached  a  higher  degree  of  sumptn- 
'     ousness  and  skill  under  his  son  Shah  Jehan,  on  the  whole,  Akber 
'     concenters  the  full  glory  of  the  dynasty.     It  is  a  most  tempting 
sobject  for  reflection — now  that  European  influence  is  spreading 
throughout  India,  modifying  alike  by  its  social  peculiarities  both 
the  stern  and  inflexible  Brahminism  of  the  Indian,  and  the  less 
artificial,  but  not  more  pliant,  Islamism  of  the  Mussulman;  now 
that  the  lineal  descendant  of  Timour,  of  Baber,  of  Akber,  of 
Shah  Jehan,  and  of  Aurungzib,  has  long  been  an  idle  pageant  in 
the  hands  of  a  company  of  English  merchants — to  contrast  the 
state  of  India  under  Akber  with  the  character  of  the  contem** 
porary  sovereigns  of  Eumpe. 

Akber  reigned  from  1556  to  l605.  When  he  ascended  the 
throne  the  splendid,  but  in  many  respects  baleful,  galaxy  of  Euro* 
pean  sovereigns,  Francis  I.,  Henry  VIII.,  Leo  X.,  had  just  gone 
to  their  acpount-^Charles  V.  only  survived  ;  in  the  very  year  of 
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Akbcr'«  acceaaioD  lie  bad  withdrawn 
Lis  monastic  relresl.  Philip  11.  ai 
in  the  director  sense,  the  contempr 
Europe  was  conrulsed  and  desolati 
out  of  the  Reformation,  India  repoi 
nnder  the  tolerant  sway  of  her  Mussu 
was  extinguishing'  the  last  embers  • 
Spain,  by  the  unremitting'  perseci 
hcrelic.  and  waging  the  most  sangui 
and  religious  liberties  uf  the  Low  C 
Touring  to  blend,  under  one  pearel 
the  discordant  elements  of  the  vast  ] 
religions  might  seem  to  hare  chai 
Christianilj  had  adopted  the  M  abom 
Mahometanism  was  breathing  the  ^ 
gospel.  Even  our  own  Elizabeth's 
the  Church  approached  rather  ne 
Mahometanism ;  and  toleration  wi 
could  not  well  be — either  the  wisdt 
Let  us  hear  Mr.  ElpliinstoDe's  accoi 

'  It  is  to  his  internal  policy  that  be 
order  of  princes  whose  reigns  have  be 
that  policy  shows  itself  in  diffident  i 
dvil  government.  Akber's  tolerant  sj 
reign,  and  sppears  to  have  been  entire) 
the  divine  origin  of  the  Mahometan 
listen  without  prejudice  to  ihc  doctrinet 
■iiiin  in  enmity  with  the  bitted  mem' 
have  contributed  to  shake  his  early  bel 
tion  the  infallible  authority  of  the  Kori 
a  new  religion,  which  should  take  in  i 
not  fail  moreover  to  occur  to  him.  In  I 
assiduous  in  visiting  sacred  places  and  i 
in  the  twenty-first  year  of  bis  reign  be  i 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca;  and  it  was  not  i 
1579)  that  he  made  open  pnifesuon  of 
vol.  ii.  p.  316. 

Akber,  we  thus  see,  was  far  belo 
ban  toleration,  which  is  in  no  way 
and  earnestness  of  true  Christian  fai 
two  remarkable  men,  Feia  and  A 
instructors  in  the  species  of  creed 
Mr.  Elpbinstonc  thus  pn>ceeds: — 

'  The  religion  of  Akber  himself  seem 
addition  to  which  some  ceremonies  wc 
human  infirmity.     It  mamUined  that 
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cording  to  the  knowledge  of  him  derived  from  our  own  reason,  hy  which 
his  unity  and  benevolence  are  sufficiently  established ;  that  we  ought  to 
serve  him,  and  to  seek  for  our  future  happiness  by  subduing  our  bad 
passions  and  practising  such  virtues  as  are  beneficial  to  mankind ;  bnt 
that  we  should  not  adopt  a  creed  or  practise  a  ritual  on  the  authority  of 
cmy  MAN,  as  all  were  liable  to  vice  and  error  like  ourselves.  If  it  were 
absolutely  necessary  for  men  to  have  some  visible  object  of  adoration,  by 
means  of  which  they  might  raise  their  soul  to  the  Divinity,  Akber  re- 
commended that  the  sun,  the  planets,  or  fire,  should  be  the  symbols. 
He  had  no  priests,  no  public  worship,  and  no  restrictions  about  food 
except  a  recommendation  of  abstinence,  as  tending  to  exalt  the  mind. 
His  only  observances  were  salutations  to  the  sun,  prayers  at  midnight 
and  daybreak,  and  meditations  at  noon  on  the  sun.  He  professed  to 
ganction  this  sort  of  devotion,  from  regard  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
people,  and  not  from  his  own  belief  in  their  efficacy.  It  is  indeed  related 
by  Abul  Fazl,  that,  being  once  entreated  to  pray  for  rain,  he  refused, 
observing  that  God  knew  our  wants  and  wishes  better  than  we  did  our- 
selves, and  did  not  require  to  be  reminded  to  exert  his  power  for  our 
benefit.  But  as  Akber  practised  all  his  ceremonies,  as  well  as  permitted 
tll^m,  it  mav  be  doubted  whether  they  had  not  gained  some  hold  on 
his  imagination.  He  seems  to  have  been  by  nature  devout,  and,  with 
all  his  scepticism,  to  have  inclined  even  to  superstitions  that  promised 
him  a  closer  connexion  with  the  Deity  than  was  afforded  by  the  religion 
which  his  reason  approved.  To  this  feeling  we  may  ascribe,  among 
other  instances,  the  awe  and  veneration  with  which  he  adored  the 
images  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Virgin  when  they  were  shown  to  him  by 
the  missionaries.' — vol.  ii.  p.  323. 

The  direct  measures  adopted  by  Akber  for  the  propagation  of 
his  opinions  were,  as  to  Mahometanism,  the  relaxation  of  the  law 
with  regard  to  the  obligation  of  prayers^  fasts,  alms,  pilgrimages^ 
and  the  absolute  prohibition  of  wine.  To  the  Hindus  he  inter- 
dicted only  the  more  barbarous  and  inhuman  parts  of  their  ritual, 
animal  sacrifices,  and  the  burning  of  widows.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  abolished  all  taxes  on  pilgrims : — 

*  Observing  that, ''  although  the  tax  fell  on  a  vain  superstition,  yet,  as 
alt  modes  of  worship  were  designed  for  one  great  Being,  it  was  wrong 
to  throw  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  devout,  and  to  cut  them  off  from 
their  mode  of  intercourse  with  their  Maker.'*  ' — vol.  ii.  p.  326. 

He  prohibited  likewise  making  slaves  of  captives  taken  in  war. 
These  innovations  were  not  unresisted  by  the  more  bigoted 
Mussulmans  ;  but  the  temper  of  Akber  carried  him  through  all 
bis  difficulties ;  and  his  power  was  too  great  for  open  rebellion 
against  his  edicts  : — 

'  But  although  this  sort  of  opposition  was  surmounted,  Akber's  reli- 
gion was  too  spiritual  and  abstracted  to  be  successful  with  the  bulk  of 
mankind.  It  seems  never  to  have  gone  beyond  a  few  philosophers  and 
some  interested  priests  and  courtiers,  and  on  Akber's  death  it  expired  of 

itself. 
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iteelf,  ftud  the  Muanilman  forms  wci 
■tured  by  JehEingir.  The  solar  tcm  i 
on  account  of  its  intrinsic  advantages. 
ever,  survived  the  svitem  to  which 
causes  had  not  interrupted  its  progresi 
great  reform  of  ihe  eiivting  Huperstitio 

'  Akber  csnnot  clHim  the  merit  of  i 
learned  Hindis  had  alwsys  msintain 
tcapccted,  without  believing,  the  myth 
Cabir  Pantis,  a  Hindil  sect  which  s] 
Akber,  had  come  still  nearer  to  hi*  vit 
have  borrowed  some  of  the  arbitrary  [i 
excelled  all  his  predecessors  in  his  cot 
the  general  freedom  which  he  allowed 
more  generous  effort  in  a  powerful  mo 
himself  likely  to  be  an  object  of  persu 

We  must  not  omit  Mr.  Elphinsi 

'  In  comparing  Alcber's  attempt  to 
similsr  experiments  by  modern  goveri 
curable  defects  of  all  the  religions  w 
must  distinguish  between  the  merit  o\ 
generation  and  that  of  another  who  ful 
and  extravagances.' — Ibid. 

It  might  be  curious  to  conjeclui 
of  tbe  slate  of  Europe,  and  of  the  i 
among  the  Cbrisiian  nations,  migh 
gent  and  inquiring  Akber,  tbroug 
munication  which  were  constantlj 
events,  the  ChriBtianit}'  presentee 
shorn  of  its  divine  sublimity — and 
and  of  the  Saints,  as  it  appeared  a 
rant  monks  who  were  ils  propag 
that  pure  spirilaality  after  which 
yearned — that  we  cannot  wonder  if 
one  of  those  forms  under  which  t 
shipped — if,  in  his  ignorance  of  i 
U]>on  it  from  the  height  of  his  pi 
honour  (pardonable  dishonour,  as 
sume  lo  say)  to  the  unity  of  the  ) 
be  more  meagre  and  unsatisfactory 
which,  according  l«  Colonel  Van 
Akber;— if  the  advocates  of  Mah 
Christianity,  made  no  better  case 
one  can  well  be  surprised  at  the 
which  they  wcro  beard  by  the  imj 
the  repotu  ta»,M\a.\fti  \in  CqVowsI 
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forgeries,  their  publication  and  common  reception  as  genuine  may 
show  how  utterly  ignorant  all  parties  were  of  the  real  strength  of 
their  cause ;  how  especially  unfit  any  of  them  must  have  been  to 
conceive  the  moral  dignity,  or  to  display  the  essential  spirituality^ 
of  the  Christian  system. 

But  while  we  may  lament  that  Akber  had  nothing  better  to 
replace  those  superstitions  of  Mahomctanism,  and  those  inhu- 
man rites  of  the   Indian  system,  which  it  seems  to  have  been' 
his   ambition  to  extirpate,  than   a  vague   and  dreamy  Theism, 
which  had  no  root  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  withered  away  directly 
the  sunshine  of  his  favour  was  withdrawn — we  cannot  refuse  our 
admiration  cither  to  the  motives  or  the  results  of  this  extraordi* 
nary  liberality  of  opinion  in  a  warlike  Mussulman.     It  is  true 
that  Akber   might  have    quoted   the    Koran   for    the   theory — 
which  has  been  adopted  by  most  polytheistic  nations,  especially 
in  the  decline  of  their  religion,  and  which  is  an  acknowledged 
maxim  of  Brahminism — that  diversity  of  religion,  so  far  from 
being  offensive  to  the  Deity,  is  rather  of  divine  appointment; 
and  that,  if  each  nation  lives  up  to  its  law,  it  may  reasonably 
hope  to  share  in  the  favours  of  Heaven.     It  has  been  frequently 
observed  that  this  is  the  express  doctrine  of  the  earlier  Suras  of 
the  Koran.     After  asserting  that  God  sent  down  the  law  to  the 
Jews,  and  •  the  gospel  containing  direction  and  light,*  it  proceeds, 
'  Unto  every  one  of  you  have  we  given  a  law  and  an  open  path ; 
€tnd  if  Ood  had  pleased,  he  had  surely  made  you  one  people;  but 
he  hath  thought  Jit  to  give  you  different  laws,  that  he  might  try" 
you  in  that  which  he  hath  given  you  respectively.     Therefore 
strive  to   excel   each  other  in   good  works :  unto  God  shall  ye 
all  return,   and  then  will  he  declare  unto  you  that  concerning 
which  ye  have  disagreed.**     But  this  text,  as  has  been  observed 
by  Maracci,  and  Tychsen,  and  rather  more  slightly  by  Sale,  is  at 
direct  issue  with  other,  it  should  seem  later,  passages,  especially 
the  whole  tone  of  the  martial  and  intolerant  ninth  Sura,  though  even 
by  its  ordinances  the  Jews  and  Christians,  it  appears,  might  retain 
'     their  rehgion  upon  payment  of  tribute : — '  Fight  against  them  who 
'     believe  not  in  God,  nor  in  the  last  day ' — (that  is,  as  Sale  inter* 
'     prets  it,  who  have  not  a  just  and  true  belief,  as  the  text  is  directed 
'    agpBunst  JeWs  and  Christians)—^'  and  forbid  not  that  which  God 
*    and  his  apostle  have  forbidden,  and  profess  not  the  true  religion 
^    of- those  unto  whom  the  Scriptures  have  been  delivered,  until  they, 
'    pay  tribute  by  right  of  subjection,  and  they  be  reduced  low/ 
^    (Ch.  9«  p*  242.)     The  whole  of  this  question  has  been  very  ably 
i    discussed  in  a  dissertation  by  Mohler,  the  author  of  the  Symbolik ; 
$      ■■   ,- : I 

*  Sale's  Koran,  Sura  vi. 
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nor  do  we  hesitate  to  lubacnbe  lo  I: 
ia  not  much  more  than  an  espans 
Tbe  first  conception  of  Mahomet 
ligion  for  bis  Arab  countrymen;  i 
tbe  borders  of  Arabia,  tbe  concepli< 
and,  as  rD  inseparable  part  of  an 
Tertal  religion — began  to  develop  it 
according  to  orthodox  Mahometan 
caliph  is  at  once  pope  and  emperor, 
religion,  Mahometanism  would  be  i 
Ute  co-existence,  or  co-equality  at  lea 
soon  as  these  nations  became  part  of 
would  strike  directly  at  tbe  first  po 
of  tbe  Slate ;  and  this  it  may  be  ob 
Akher  himself  asserted  as  tbe  basis 
is  no  God  but  God,  and  Akber  is 
though  Akber  renewed  this  claim 
supremacy  with  a  view  to  tbe  propi 
opinions,  yet  in  earlier  times  of  we 
vital  principle  of  Mahometan  inttde 
The  comprehensive  scheme  of 
ligion,  perished  with  its  imperial  foui 
as  Mr.  Elpbiostone  obaeires,  a  vpi 
time  at  least  put  an  end  lo  religious 
religious  animosity.  From  tbu  pei 
various  Indian  religions,  and  Mahom 
if  not  in  mutual  amity,  without  dii 
melanism,  content  with  iu  own  votar 
verting  by  force,  and  apparently  had 
gument.  At  first  it  bad  not  been  i 
proselytism— for  some  time  it  bad  h 
jecti  without  making  votaries;  it 
long  maintained  its  outward  magaifi 
to  extend  its  dominion.  Even  tbeU; 
nothing  of  a  higher  character,  tbe  fa 
a  time  at  least,  beyond  Mahomctani 
tainly  aspired,  both  under  its  Eastei 
come  an  intellectual  religion;  a  b: 
civilization  has  been  attained  by  Mi 
plicily  of  its  creed  as  CMicema  the  ] 

*  Tliii  Emit  of  Hohler'i,  '  Uebn  dm  Vei 
fgiMnimflte  Schtiften,  band  i.  p.  34B)  wu  cm 
progran  of  Chriitianily  in  tbi  But,  mmI  tb*  < 
niait  comnuuidiug  aii<l  penuuivt  muiner  ta 
nucb  lesmmg-,  juilgmeut,  ind  nloderation,  flist 
mionkBofourreligioiu  jDunislt. 
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some  part  of  its  ceremonial — ^the  deep  sense  of  the  universal 
presence  and  providence  of  God,  which  it  has  the  power  of  im- 
pressing upon  its  votaries — its  temperance,  and  its  almsgivings, 
are  calculated  to  maintain  a  firm  hold  upon  the  mind  and  heart 
of  man ;  but  its  peculiar  and  essential  doctrines,  the  character  of 
its  prophet,  the  fasts  and  pilgrimages,  the  rite  of  circumcision, 
which  it  has  usually  enforced;  the  wild  mass  of  legends;  the 
fantastic  opinions  about  the  judgment  and  the  life  to  come^  which, 
however  embellished  by  later  tnulition,  exist  in  the  Koran  itself ; 
the  gross  conceptions  of  paradise — however  spiritualised  by  the 
ingenuity  of  more  intellectual  believers ;  the  superstition  in  short, 
which  is  of  the  life  and  essence  of  the  religion  itself  in  its  primi- 
tive form,  must  fall  away  before  the  progress  of  human  knowledge. 
One  religion,  and  that  one  because  it  is  the  irvth,  and  that  religion 
in  its  original  purity,  as  taught  in  the  New  Testament,  will 
co-exist  and  be  co-extensive  with  the  progress  of  knowledge. 
Christianity  alone  can  dare  to  be  tolerant,  from  that  wise  com* 
passion  for  human  error  which  is  inseparable  from  its  true  spirit : 
while  it  watches,  and  seizes,  and  makes  opportunities  of  advanc- 
ing its  legitimate  influence,  by  its  legitimate  means  of  persuasive- 
ness, by  the  quiet  offer  of  its  blessings,  the  slow  but  not  less 
certain  dissemination  of  its  doctrines,  it  is  content  to  await  God's 
good  time ;  it  has  nothing  to  surrender  which  belongs  to  its  real 
essence  as  a  religion,  in  order  to  make  a  dishonest  compromise 
with  the  advancing  state  of  human  reas<m.  It  will  not  submit  to 
be  refined,  like  Mahometanism  by  Akber,  and  Brahminism  by 
its  more  speculative  votaries,  into  a  philosophic  Deism ;  it  will 
o&r,  in  its  own  genuine  system,  a  philosophy  as  sublime  as 
consistent — a  religion  ennobling,  purifying,  and  consolatory.  In 
its  God,  the  Creator,  the  Redeemer,  the  Sanctifier ;  in  its  re- 
demption from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  death ;  in  its  free  promise 
of  a  spiritual  life  to  come,  it  has  a  visible  and  conscious  strength^ 
which  guaraoitees  the  gracious  promises  of  its  divine  author  for 
its  duration  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

And  thus*  while  with  impartial  candour  we  glance  from  the 
humane  Akber  to  the  blowly  Philip — from  the  peace,  splendour, 
and  prosperity  of  Mahometan  India  to  the  desolation  of  the  Low 
Countries  and  the  remorseless  ravages  in  America — we  cannot 
but  discern  the  incalculable  difference.  Christianity  has  had  the 
power  of  washing  itself  clean  even  from  the  defilement  of  blood ; 
it  has  been  able  to  throw  off  the  spirit  of  persecution,  which  had 
become  apparently  a  part  of  its  vital  energy,  without  that  vital 
energy  being  in  the  slightest  degree  impaired.  It  has  emerged,  not 
illdeed  without  loss  or  without  much  temporary  suspension  of  its 
in6aence,  from  courses  so  utterly  and  entirely  inconsistent  with  its 

2  B  2  primitive 
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nrimilivc  and  essential  rbaracler  as  t 
ligiuus  oflcnces.  and  fiery  funeral  pile 
an  et|uallv  artful  and  liaugbty  hierarcl 
who  liatl  nothing  ofChristianilylmt  i 
Xolnitlistandin^  this,  the  last,  we 
Christianity,  it  is  up  and  active  ;  it  i 
tents ;  it  is  in  a  state  of  constan 
narrow  oasis  of  peace  and  toleranc 
time  of  Akber,  is  discemiWe  in  th 
human  history,  we  find  at  last  estat 
Christianity  can  only  be  dissemin 
crce<U  will  never  more  be  brought 
of  the  sword — and  to  re-estahlish  a 
Chamber,  in  most  countries  of  Eui 
OS  to  bring  back  King  Arthur  and 
anity,  in  fine,  will  come  to  that  greai 
which,  bordering  and  hemming  it  ii 
side,  must  sooner  or  later  take  plao 
than  it  in  former  days  assumed  to' 
The  new  Crusaders,  we  trust,  will 
■hoalders,  but  in  their  minds  aitd 
territory  or  command,  but  with  i 
Gospel,  for  the  conviction  of  the 
purifying  the  manners,  the  exaltalii 
fierce  Arab  marauder — for  such  wi 
qualities,  raised  by  the  circnmitai 
depravation  of  all  the  creeds  aroui 
reformer,  then  intu  the  founder  of  i 
the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  Jesi 
of  Peace,  the  God  who  is  Love,  in  tl 
us  as  to  lay  down  his  life  for  us,  in 
ing  life. 

Mr.  Elphinstone  must  pardon  i 
his  guidance,  and  set  forth  on  a  di 
suggested  by  his  masterly  picture 
would,  with  his  assistance,  willinglj 
fortunes  of  Jehanger,  Shah  Jehan, 
may  raise  an  objection,  do  not  app 
nently  enough  from  the  petty  wai 
the  empire — as  must  almost  alwayi 
pagated  by  polygamy — at  each  aucc 
and  rival  kingdoms,  which  eiistec 
broke  again  into  smaller  fragmen 
main  empire.  But — though  we  ha 
hope  ere  long  to  follow  Mr.  Elphii 
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through  the  more  stirring  period  of  the  growth  of  the  British 
dominion  in  India.  Nothing  can  he  more  to  he  desired  than  the 
judgment  of  a  mind  so  singularly  cool,  dispassionate,  and  states- 
noanhke,  on  questions  which  up  to  this  time  have  been  the  subjects 
of  fierce  party  disputes,  but  may  now  assuredly  pass  into  the  quiet 
domain  of  history,  and  receive  the  unbiassed  verdict  of  reason. 
We  could  scarcely  select  a  judge  before  whom  we  would  place 
our  Clives  and  Hastings,  and  the  other  great,  if  less  questioned, 
characters,  which  ennoble  our  Anglo- Indian  history,  to  receive 
ibeir  final  award,  with  more  perfect  confidence  in  his  high  qualifi- 
cations for  deciding  such  grave  and  important  issues; — secure  that 
all  their  great  quahties  will  be  developed  with  generous  sympathy ; 
their  faults  or  their  errors,  if  such  shall  appear  in  the  investiga- 
tion, be  disclosed  with  fearlessness ;  and  their  fame  fixed  on  the 
unalterable  basis  of  truth. 


Art.  V.  —  1.  History  of  the  Orders  of  Knighthood  of  the 
British  Empire;  and  an  Account  of  the  Medals,  Crosses, 
and  Clasps  conferred  for  Naval  and  Military  Services  ;  with 
a  History  of  the  Order  of  the  Guelphs  of  Hanover,  By  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas,  K.  C.  M.  G.  K.  H.,  Chancellor  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George.  8  parts.  4to.  London.  183^- 
1841. 

^.  Memorials  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  from  its  Foundation 
to  the  present  Time;  with  Biographical  Notices  of  the 
Knights  in  the  Reigns  of  Edward  III,  and  Richard  IL  By 
Greorge  Frederick  celtz,  K.H.,  Lancaster  Herald.  London. 
8vo.    1841. 

3.  A  Revietv  of  the  Chandos  Peerage  Case.  By  G.  F.  Beltz, 
Lancaster  Herald.     London.    8vo.   1834. 

/^  N  the  appearance  of  the  Scrope  and  Grosvenor  Controversy, 
^^  we  had  occasion  to  express  our  high  estimation  of  the  ser- 
vices rendered  to  antiquarian  literature  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas. 
The  more  extensive  work  which  he  has  now  given  us  requires  a 
special  notice ;  and  we  are  well  pleased  to  direct  attention  at  the 
•ame  time  to  two  publications  of  the  Lancaster  Herald,  Mr.  Beltz, 
one  of  which  treats  a  part  of  Sir  H.  Nicolas's  present  subject 
in  greater  detail  than  could  be  looked  for  in  a  general  history — 
whUe  the  other,  as  a  specimen  of  genealogical  disquisition,  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  volume  in  the  English  library.  The  el^ant 
accomplishments  displayed  in  these  days  by  persons  professionally 
demoted  to  what  has  been  considered  as  a  frivolous  and  obsolete 
Branch  of  study,  must  no  doubt  surprise  our  Utilitarians.     They 

cannot. 
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canaoi,  homem,  6aiy  tb«  iaci.  CM 
Mr.  tndfCK,  a  U  oecdleM  lo  speak 
belieie,  a  jooog  nun,  has  alieadj  i 
kiunrledreof  hisawD  depvtinait  w 
vitFurow  and  Untefnl  wiiwr ;  >od  « 
fuonv  Uboon.  The  Cbanoellor  of 
■trictlv  a  member  of  the  Engliah  C 
ndernl  u  in  fact  an  additioa  Id  lh*l 
little  tlonbt  will  be  fonDaU3r  stlachu 
College  produce*  also  a  ■rfaolariiln 
expected,  a  (omewbat  credulous  one 
Sir  WUIiam  B«ibain;  and  die  Ti 
Sootlish  Antiquaries  stiffickniiy  at 
well  as  the  henldic  leal  of  Mr.  Au 
the  po»t  of  Deputy-Lyoo  lukler  his 

i^'u  H.  NicoUs  has  produced  the 
the  British  Orders  of  Knighthood 
elalMrately  prepared  and  splendidly 
from  the  press.  The  author  appeaj 
sources  of  information,  and  to  have 
regards  the  general  scope  and  pi 
graphical  illustrstions  are  such  as  bi 
upon  such  a  subject ; — at,  of  coon 
of  the  recendj-  reviTed  art  of  wood-f 
with  the  nen  art  of  printing  in  co 
effect,  almost  rivallii^  that  of  the  i 
a  book  is  sure  of  a  place  in  every  g 
lo  have  little  cbance  of  a  popular 
matter  calculated  to  interest  eztensi' 
hope  hj  our  specimen  to  excite  thei 

As  far  OS  concerns  the  most  intc 
the  noblest  of  all  the  orders  of  1 
'Memorials  of  the  Gaiter'  will  i 
formation  than  the  corresponding  sc 
Mr.  Beltz  appears  to  have  contem 
this  Order  upon  a  moch  laiger  sci 
author  has  accomplished.  He  ha 
with  filling  up  but  a  fragment  of  hii 
whether  it  would  have  been  mat 
stances,  to  finish  the  whole  in  the  sa 
knights — the  Founders  ai  they  ar 
•till  visible  at  the  head  of  most  i 
Chapel — and  their  suocesson  dnrii 
and  Richard  11.,  it  is  very  |deaai 
mure  minute  labour.     It  is  at  the 
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that  the  Lancaster  Herald  has  heen  obliged  to  Sir  Harrif 
Nicolas *s  Scrope  and  Grosvenor  performance,  for  many  of  the 
very  minutiae  which  give  this  abstract  superiority  to  his  account 
of  the  early  days  of  the  Order.  It  is,  in  fact,  from  the  evidences 
adduced  on  the  grand  suit  of  the  Bend  Or  that  every  biographer 
of  the  heroes  of  Crecy  and  Poitiers  must  draw  the  most  accurate 
and  interesting  part  of  his  materials. 

As  to  the  actual  origin  and  date  of  the  Order  both  writers  show 
their  good  sense  by  preferring  the  nearly  contemporary  ac- 
count of  the  chivalrous-hearted  Froissart,  long  secretary  of  King 
Edward  III.*s  queen,  and  through  life  devoted  to  the  royal  house 
of  Plantagenet,  to  the  more  elaborate  and  fanciful  narratives  of 
Polydore  Vergil  and  other  chroniclers  of  a  later  day.  Mr.  Belt2, 
we  think,  gets  over  a  world  of  petty  difficulties  about  the  mere 
dates,  by  supposing  that  Edward  formed  the  design  of  his  Order, 
and  held  jousts  and  tournaments  with  a  view  to  it,  during  the 
brief  truce  of  Vannes,  but  that  he  was  interrupted  in  his  prepara- 
tions by  the  more  serious  business  of  levying  funds  and  troops  for 
the  renewal  of  the  war,  and  did  not  solemnize  the  first  regular 
festival,  and  fill  up  the  stalls,  until  after  his  return  from  the  tri- 
umphant campaign  of  Crecy.  Froissart*s  date  of  1344  is  thus 
reconciled  with  the  more  usually  supported  one  of  1347.  At  all 
events,  the  Order  of  the  Garter  is  now  of  very  venerable  standing : 
the  next  oldest,  that  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  dates  from  a.d.  1429» 
nearly  a  hundred  years  later ;  and  now  that  the  St.  Esprit  (insti- 
tuted in  1579)  has  been  abolished  with  the  legitimate  dynasty  in 
France,  there  is  no  third  Order  in  Europe  which  can  be  named 
in  the  same  page  with  it  either  as  to  antiquity  or  splendour.  It 
has  for  five  centuries  been  the  proudest  decoration  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  our  own  nobility,  and  from  an  early  period  of  its 
history  it  has  been  considered  as  a  gratifying  distinction  by  the 
most  powerful  sovereigns  of  foreign  states. 

According  to  the  received  text  of  Froissart  the  original  number 
of  knights  was  furty — but  they  certainly  were  only  twenty-six, 
including  the  sovereign,  and  continued  so,  strictly  and  without 
alteration,  down  to  the  reign  of  George  III.  Mr.  Beltz  conjec- 
tures that  Froissart  confounded  the  number  of  performers  at  a 
particular  tournament  on  St.  George's  Day  with  the  actual 
Knights  of  St.  George — but  he  was  so  familiar  with  the  English 
court,  and  the  Garter  was  from  the  beginning  so  high  a  distinction, 
that  we  can  hardly  suppose  him  to  have  made  any  such  blunder. 
We  have  little  doubt  it  is  an  error  of  transcription. — Upon  what 
exact  principle  the  Founders  were  selected,  is  still  obscure ;  and 
the  choice  of  the  great  feature  in  the  insignia  remains  also  a 

point 
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point  of  (not  intolerable)  mystery.    Mr.  13chz  treats  these  mat 

as  follows : — 

•  Of  the  principle  which  governed  the  nomination  of  the  first  knij 
companions,  we  know  as  little  as  of  the  form  in  which  the  election 
conducted.  1  he  fame  of  Sir  Reginald  Cobham,  Sir  Walter  Manny 
Earls  of  Northampton,  Hereford,  and  Suffolk,  had  been  establishe 
their  exploits  long  before  the  institution  of  the  Order ;  and  would 
amply  justified  their  admission  amongst  the  Founders,  if  military  r 
had  been  the  sole  qualification.  Those  distinguished  captains  of 
age  were  elected  subsequently  upon  vacancies  created  by  the  deatl 
persons  of  less  apparent  pretensions.  Is  it,  therefore,  an  improl 
conjecture  (more  especially  considering  the  youth  of  several  of  the 
mary  knights,  and  the  small  celebrity  of  others)  that  the  distiai 
was,  in  the  first  instance,  bestowed  upon  those  who  had  excelled  a 
jousts  which  shortly  preceded  the  foundation  ? 

*  Whether  at  some  ball  pending  the  festivities  with  which  the  e 
ings  af^er  those  chivalrous  exercises  were  concluded,  the  inciden 
lated  by  Polydor  Vergil,  and  which  is  said  to  have  given  occasioi 
the  adoption  of  The  Garter  as  the  name  and  the  symbol  of  the  Oi 
actually  occurred,  is  at  this  day  not  capable  of  proof.  That  author 
as  far  as  we  have  discovered,  the  6rst  who  asserted  that  the  gait 
the  queen,  or  of  some  lady  of  the  court,  falling  off  casually  whik 
danced,  the  monarch  had  taken  it  from  the  ground,  and,  obserrins 
smiles  of  the  courtiers  at  what  might  have  been  considered  an  ai 
gallantry,  had  exclaimed  "  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense;"  ad 
that  the  garter  should  soon  be  held  in  such  high  estimation,  that  i 
would  account  themselves  happy  if  permitted  to  wear  it. 

*'  The  object  of  the  king's  attention  on  this  occasion  has  been  imac 
by  Speed,  Baker,  and  Camden  (upon  the  sole  authority,  as  it  wi 
seem,  of  Polydor  Vergil),  to  have  been  a  Countess  of  Salisbury;  and 
learned  Selden,  following  in  the  same  dubious  track,  conjectured  thai 
lady  was  Joan  Plantagenet,  the  fair  maid  of  Kent,  whom  he  design 
'*  Countess  of  Kent  and  Salisbur}\"  without  adverting  to  the  f&cts 
she  did  not  succeed  to  the  former  of  those  earldoms  until  after  the  d 
of  her  brother,  John  Earl  of  Kent,  in  1351,  and  that  she  never  had 
legal  interest  in  the  latter.  The  supposed  connexion  of  a  Counts 
Salisbury  with  the  institution  of  the  Order,  had  undoubtedly  its  fooi 
tion  in  Froissart's  romantic  episode  of  the  passion  conceived  by  I 
Edward  for  the  wife  of  William  Montacute  Earl  of  Salisbury' 
lively  chronicler,  who  deemed  the  fame  of  a  knight  without  amoo: 
be  far  from  complete,  appears  to  have  credited  with  avidity  any  mi 
which  may  have  been  in  circulation,  of  the  attachment  of  the  moo 
for  the  lady  in  question.  Its  probability  has  been  denied  chiefly  t 
the  ground  of  her  advanced  aae  at  the  time  when  Edward  is  state 
have  declared  himself  her  admirer.  A  consideration,  however,  of 
dates  may  go  far  to  remove  such  an  impression ;  and,  although  Froi) 
has  as  usual  mistaken  names  and  localities,  he  is  borne  out  by  evid 
in  regard  to  parts  of  his  narrative. 
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'  He  relates  that  David  King  of  Scotland  having,  in  his  foray  on  the 
English  horder  in  1342,  passed  the  Tyne  [the  Tweed],  lay  one  night 
mith  his  host  before  a  castle  which  he  calls  **  Salisbury,"  because  it 
belonged  to  the  earl  of  that  name,  who  having  been  taken  prisoner  be- 
fore Lille,  was  at  the  time  under  confinement  at  Paris ;  that  this  castle, 
which  Edward  had  granted  to  the  earl  on  his  marriage,  was  then  the 
residence  of  the  countess,  whom  he  calls  **  Alix,"  one  of  the  most  noble 
and  beautiful  ladies  of  the  land ;  and  that  the  garrison  was  under  the 
orders  of  a  Sir  William  Montacute,  the  earl's  nephew.  He  proceeds  to 
recount  that,  on  the  morrow,  the  Scottish  king  commenced  a  vigorous 
assault,  with  every  expectation  of  success,  notwithstanding  the  gallantry 
with  which  the  defence  was  conducted ;  but  that  the  governor  having 
contrived  to  issue  secretly  from  the  castle  and  to  apprise  King  Edward, 
then  in  Berwick,  of  its  perilous  condition,  David,  on  the  consequent 
approach  of  the  English  army,  retreated  with  his  forces  towards  Jed- 
burgh forest ;  and  Edward,  after  expressing  his  anger  at  the  escape  of 
the  enemy,  determined  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  whom 
be  had  not  seen  since  the  day  of  her  nuptials.  Froissart  then  expatiates 
with  his  wonted  delight  on  the  brilliant  reception  of  the  illustrious 
guest;  the  passion  inspired  by  the  grace  and  loveliness  of  his  fair 
hostess;  the  avowal  made  by  the  monarch  of  his  chains ;  and  her 
courteous  but  firm  and  virtuous  evasion  of  his  addresses. 

*  In  continuation  of  his  narrative,  he  mentions  that  a  truce  having, 
shortly  after  that  event,  been  concluded  between  the  two  kings,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  King  of  France,  the  ally  of  Bruce,  the  French 
monarch  released  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  upon  condition  that  Edward's 
prisoner,  the  Earl  of  Moray,  should  also  be  set  at  liberty.  It  is  then 
related  that  the  king,  being  returned  to  London,  appointed  grand  festi- 
vities in  honour  of  Salisbury* s  liberation,  and  issued  a  proclamation  for 
the  holding  of  solemn  jousts  in  the  middle  of  August  in  the  same  year, 
inviting  thereto,  in  particular,  the  earl  and  his  beauteous  countess,  who, 
be  says,  appeared  on  the  occasion  attired  with  the  utmost  simplicity  in 
order  to  avoid  attracting  the  sovereign's  regard  and  to  discountenance 
bis  improper  affection.  Then  follow  details  of  the  feast,  and  an  enu- 
meration of  the  noble  personages  present,  consisting,  besides  the  two 
princes  of  Hainault,  of  twelve  earls,  eight  hundred  knights,  and  five 
hundred  ladies ;  but  that  the  general  joy  suffiered  some  abatement  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  John,  son  of  Henry  Lord  Beaumont,  a 
young  nobleman  of  great  promise,  who  was  accidentally  slain  at  the 
tournament. 

*  Now  it  is  upon  record  that  King  Edward,  in  order  to  reward  Salis- 
bury for  the  courageous  part  which,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  that 
carl  had  taken  in  the  overthrow  of  Mortimer,  had,  before  the  end  of  that 
year,  settled  upon  him  and  Katherine  his  wife,  daughter  of  William 
Lord  Granson,  considerable  estates,  escheated  to  the  crown  by  Morti- 
mer's attainder,  and,  amongst  others,  the  manor  of  fFerk  upon 
Tweed.  The  date  of  the  earl's  marriage  does  not  appear;  but,  as  he 
was  born  in  or  about  1301,  and  William,  his  first  son,  in  1328,  the 
marriage  may  have  taken  place  about  1326,  the  period  of  the  king's 

accession. 
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uxcaciofi.  Uttt  Eogiand  «m  ituaad 
of  itic  ScuU,  ii  biMohc*^;  true ;  asd  tli 
adveiituit  DkiTved  by  Froiuur  w  be  b 
Eiiglikli  hitunvu,  uul  ibe  tfaMi^ce,  ai 
upon  u)  eipeditkiD  into  Bmaanj — hm 
mai  be  deemol  to  be  feeble;  far  k  is  ee 
SctitUnd  (uwsnli  tlw  cloK  of  IMl,  UKJ 
Brhaany  until  the  autumn  of  lSt2,  m 
at  ■ome  of  iu  operaiiotu  in  the  eartv  i 
Tbe  tnKc  with  the  Sect*  waa  cmctaiki 
May,  1S43.  Brace  idbt,  tbeicfon.  I 
Edward  (not  Sir  WmianT)  MoDtantev  ■ 
bit  retinue,  may  not  improb^y  hare 
tbe  ctutody  uf  that  important  bordo' 
tunite  detention  at  Paris. 

'The  Earl  orSaliibury  died  ia  cooae 
jouata  in  January-,  1^13-4  (preceding 
which  rcnden  the  «tory  connecting  the 
kymbol  adopted  at  the  in>tinition  of  the 
bad  Buch  a  tradition  obtained  currcnc 
Compiled  his  hiator^,  he  would  doobi 
nv>naii,  pp.  xU.-xl*i. 

it  appears  that  in  I34i,  when  E 
the  border- castle  of  Lord  Saluboiy 
age  and  the  counteu  thirtj-two.  V 
our  observation  of  hnman  affairs,  1 
what  tbe  critics  of  Speed,  Baker,  ai 
'  advanced  age,'  or  '  disparity  of  a) 
understand  why  Mr.  Bellz  himself  t 
improbahle'  that,  because  Lord  S 
Edward  should  have  picked  up  the 
sequent  ball — perhaps  of  1347-  M 
Polydore's  story  beco  received  when 
been  delighted  to  record  it.  We  b 
his  chronicle  was  inscribed  to  Qu 
Froitsart's  chi>'al[ouB  liberality,  it  i 
some  delicacy  for  the  courdy  histoi 
permanent  circulation  to  an  account 
OS  having  herself  worn  the  decoratio 
penchant  for  a  rival  beauty. 

For,  as  some  of  our  readers  may 
mantle  parsetne  with  golden  garten 
honi  soil,  &c.,  was  worn  on  the  ft 
all  solemn  meetings  of  the  Order,  i 
III.  and  of  many  of  his  successors- 
and  apparently  an  indefinite  numb 
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wives,  sisters,  or  daughters  of  the  knights,  but  sometimes  not. 
And  indeed  after  the  decorations  of  the  Order  had  assumed 
their  present  shape,  in  1638,  Charles  I.  appears  to  have  all  but 
signed  an  edict  authorizing  the  wives  of  the  knights  to  wear  some 
of  them ;  but  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  was  fatal  to  the 
meditated  renovation.  Mr.  Beltz  seems  to  think  that  neither 
Mary  I.  nor  Elizabeth,  when  sovereigns,  wore  any  of  the  insignia 
of  their  Order ;  but  in  regard  to  the  latter,  at  least,  he  is  mistaken 
— as  one  of  the  most  curious  portraits  of  that  queen  (the  unhappy 
wrinkled  one  done  in  her  old  age  by  Garrard)  exhibits  her  with 
the  George  and  blue  ribbon  round  her  neck ;  and,  taken  with  this 
perfect  evidence,*  the  absence  of  the  decoration  on  so  many  other 
pictures  of  Elizabeth  renders  it  extremely  doubtful  whether  her 
sister  always  abstained  from  the  use  of  it.  Queen  Anne,  it  is  well 
known,  wore  both  the  George,  the  Star,  and  the  Garter — as 
Queen  Victoria  does  now,  and  with  very  graceful  effect,  as  all 
must  acknowledge ;  nor  should  we  be  either  sorry  or  surprised 
were  her  Majesty  to  take  up,  and  even  extend,  the  abortive  scheme 
of  King  Charles.  In  a  female  reign  such  a  restoration  of  the  ori- 
ginal practice  would  be  natural  and  becoming ;  and  perhaps  we 
may  see  a  purposed  approach  towards  it  in  the  very  pretty  orna- 
ments, bearing  a  certain  resemblance  to  chivalric  insignia,  with 
which  her  Majesty  has  already  distinguished  several  of  the  young 
beauties  of  her  Court. 

On  the  history  of  the  dress  and  decorations  of  the  Order  of 
the  Garter,  Sir  Harris  Nicolas's  text  and  engravings  leave  little 
to  desiderate.  The  mantle  was  originally  of  sanguine  colour  and 
of  woollen  cloth,  the  staple  of  the  realm.  It  was  powdered  over 
with  golden  garters,  numerous  in  all  cases,  but  doubly  numerous 
and  doubly  more  splendid  for  the  sovereign.  The  colour  was, 
it  is  said,  altered  to  blue,  to  match  the  bearing  of  France  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  royal  escutcheon — but,  as  in  subsequent  days  it 
is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  blue  and  sometimes  as  purple,  we 
presume  the  uncertainty  of  dyeing  should  be  considered.  It  is 
now,  however,  a  purple  mantle,  of  velvet,  and  not  parseme  of 
garters ;  and  the  ancient  custom  of  wearing  it  black  during  a  court 
moamiog  has  been  dropped. 

It  was  an  original  law  that  the  knight  should  never  be  without 
bis  garter.  Presently  he  was  permitted  to  wear  instead  of  it  a 
'blue  lace  or  thread'  round  his  leg  when  on  horseback,  'in 
signification  thereof — but  this  has  long  been  neglected.  It  is 
still,  however,  incumbent  on  every  knight  to  have  about  him  at  all 

*  The  pcture  in  question  is  at  Hampton  Court — where  the  collection  of  ancient 
portnutf,  lately  much  increased,  and  well  arranged  by  Mr.  Jene,  is  of  the  highest 
"      '  and  DOW  libenlly  thrown  open  to  the  public. 

times 
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liinoB  (ihongh  mrt  necessarily  dis 
pari  (if  the  decorations— and  we  bel 
Immbly  tliink,  by  the  bye,  that  lh« 
witb  over  trou»cr> — in  the  cases  ol 
have  seen  the  exhibition  excite  a  s 
luok  well  even  with  a  pantnloun. 
niat  reifrn,  arc  coming  fast  into  fai 
■buuhl  be. 

The  garter  mav  be  enriched  at 
&c.  &c.  Thatwliich  Charles  1.  wo 
the  Cardinal  of  York  bequeathed  l< 
40()  diamonds.  The  present  Duke  o 
lc»s  splendid  ;  and  indeed  several 
worked  in  diamonds. 

The  ro//or  and  hailije  were  added 
probably,  of  the  order  of  the  Goldei 
to  be  worn  with  a  Tibbon  around  I 
to  have  been  introduced  in  1613 — 
already  stnlcd  that  it  appears  so  wi 
Charles  1.  added  the  Star,  in  imitalioi 
to  Sir  Harris,  the  riblxtn  was  sky-blu 
who  changed  it  to  the  darker  culoi 
avoid  confusion  with  the  dccorati 
family,  who  stuck  to  the  old  tint; 
the  mantle  was  finally  altered  from 
time  and  for  the  same  purpose ;  bi 
variation  in  ibe  shade  of  the  blue 
sceptical.  In  the  grand  Vandyke 
Court,  the  ribbon  is  very  dark  bli 
exactly  as  at  jiresent — over  the  left  si 
to  dispose  of  the  vulgar  story  about ' 
method  of  suspending  the  badge  it 
of  his  mistresses. 

King  George  III.  found  the  f 
footing,  and  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  aj 
the  alterations  which  that  sovereign 
In  17b()  the  king  bad  a  new  sUtuti 
lawful  for  him  lo  give  places  in  thi 
his  own  body,  over  and  above  the  oii 
In  1805,  another  statute  extended 
descendants  of  King  George  II.; 
IV.  still  fuTtlier  widened  the  rej 
descendants  of  King  Geoi^c  1-  TI 
will  see  by  and  by)  gave  ample  fad 
lestant  roval  houses  abiua«l.     Aoo 
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George  IV.,  when  Regent,  as  to  which  we  are  more  disposed  to 
concur  in  the  scruples  and  hesitation  of  Sir  H.  Nicolas.  The 
Regent  first  made  extra-knights — ^viz.,  the  Emperors  of  Russia 
and  Austria  at  the  close  of  the  war;  Louis  XVI 11.  immediately 
before  his  restoration ;  Lords  Liverpool  and  Castlereagh,  in  honour 
of  their  services  in  bringing  the  revolutionary  struggle  to  a  happy 
conclusion ;  and  in  the  year  1815,  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg 
on  his  marriage  with  Princess  Charlotte.  King  William  IV.  was 
graciously  pleasecl  to  make  another  extra-knight — viz.,  Earl  Grey 
— in  testimony,  no  doubt,  of  his  Majesty's  (shortlived)  satisfaction 
with  the  Reform  Bill ;  and  her  present  Majesty,  with  rather  more 
general  approbation,  gave  an  extra  ribbon  to  his  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Albert.  In  all,  when  Sir  Harris  closed  his  account,  there 
were  forty  khights ;  so  that,  if  Froissart  did  blunder,  his  story  has 
come  true  at  last. 

We  have  no  objection  whatever  to  the  conferring  of  the  garter 
on  as  many  foreign  emperors,  kings,  and  reigning  princes  as  the 
monarch  of  England  may  think  fit  to  honour  with  such  a  mark 
of  friendly  consideration ;  but  we  are  sorry  that  it  was  a  Con- 
servative sovereign  and  a  Conservative  ministry  that  introduced 
the  novelty  of  extra-garters  among  British  subjects.  The  minister 
for  the  time  being  has,  according  to  long-settled  and  necessary 
practice,  the  chief,  almost  the  exclusive,  power  in  distributing 
the  honours  of  the  crown ;  but  it  was  a  dangerous  precedent  to 
anticipate  vacancies  and  forestall  such  distinctions.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  so  far  from  adopting  Sir  Harrises  querulous  tone 
about  any  extension  of  the  order  itself,  that,  considering  the 
TBSt  increase  of  our  territories,  our  population,  and  our  peerage 
since  the  days  of  EdWurd  III.,  we  should  not  have  the  least 
objection  to  seeing  the  stalls  doubled  in  number — always  prorided 
that — as  the  general  rule — they  be  filled  up  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  those  who  have  a  proper  title  to  recommend — that  is  to 
say,  of  the  minister  during  whose  government  a  stall  happens  to 
become  vacant. 

Gentlemen  of  every  class  were  held  eligible  to  the  Garter  in 
former  days ;  but  we  need  hardly  observe  it  has  long  been  prac- 
tically restricted  to  the  nobility — with  very  rare  exceptions,  to 
the  peerage.  No  commoner  received  it  after  the  death  of  James  I. 
until  Charles  II.,  when  returning  from  exile  in  Montagu's  flag- 
ship, bestowed  a  ribbon  on  the  converted  Admiral  of  the  Republic 
— but  this  was  rather  a  particular  occasion,  and  the  new  K.  G. 
became  also  Earl  of  Sandwich  immediately  on  the  King^s  landing. 
The  next  person  whose  ordinary  style  and  title  ever  marked  him  as 
a  Knight  of  the  Garter  was  Sir  Robert  Walpole ;  and  the  reverend 
author  of  the  *  Night  Thoughts '  invoked  the  shades  of  the  de- 
parted 
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parted  heroes  of  the  Order  to  de«ci 
tmuiual  an  inanguration  : — 

'  Ye  mighty  deafi '.  ye  girter'd  m 
Odt  mbming  stats!  Our  boait 
Which  hoveriDg  o'er  your  porj 
Lured  by  the  pomp  ot  this  diit 
Stoop  md  attend ! — By  one  the 
One  throw  the  mantle's  crimm 
By  that  (he  sword  on  his  proud 
This  clasp  the  diamond  gudle 
His  breast  with  rays  let  just  G 
Wise  Burleigh  plant  the  plumi 
.And  Edward  own,  aince  first  h 
None  press'd  fair  Glory  with  i 

But  we  fancy  Swift,  when  he  qui: 
'  Rhapsody  on  Poetry,'  expressed  mo 
the  occasion  :— 

<  St.  Geoi^  beheld  thee 
Voacbaafe  to  be  an  azui 
When  on  thy  breast  and 
He  bound  the  star  and  i 

The  only  rommonen  since  Wal 
Lord  Castlercagh — both  eldest  sons 
The  only  persoiu  who  appeared  as  1 
coronation  of  George  Iv!  were  Prim 
reagb — and  that  splendid  habit  did 
subsequent  coronations. 

King  Edward  VI.,  under  puritan: 
pressed  great  horror  at  the  sort  of 
Cappadocia  supposed  to  be  mixed  u 
the  statutes  revised,  and  the  deooratii 
semblance  of  saint-worship,  or  any  < 
Popery.  The  militant  figure  on  th 
not  a  spear  but  a  Bible,  and  the  Lib; 
Old  Serpent  or  the  Pope — it  is  ra 
the  garter,  in  place  of  '  Honi  toil,' 
,  words  '  Fides,'  and  '  Verbum  Dei,' 
were  to  be  replaced  as  they  shoul 
the  gospel.'  A  poet  worthy  of  the 
Harris: — 

'  The  Garter  is  thefivoar  of  alcini 
Clasping  the  leg  on  which  man's 
A  poesie  in't,  as  on  a  nuptial  no 
Binding  the  heart  lo  their  li^h 
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Thftt,  whiUt  the  leg  hath  strength,  or  the  arm  power, 
To  kill  that  serpeut  would  their  king  devour. 

*  For  which  the  George  is  as  a  trophy  wome ; 
And  may  it  long  and  long  remaine  with  those 
Which  to  that  excellent  dignitie  are  borne 
As  opposites  unto  their  country's  foes. 
God  keep  our  king  and  them  from  Rome's  black  pen  I 
Let  all  that  love  the  Garter  say,  Amen !' 

All  this  was  undone  on  the  accession  of  Popish  Mary — things 
reverted  to  the  old  condition — St.  George  once  more  pierced  his 
legendary  victim — and  the  statutes  of  the  Order  again  exhibited 
the  ancient  regulations  with  which  no  Protestant  ever  could 
have  complied.  Strange  to  say,  though  there  have  been  many 
discussions  about  the  affair,  these  hoary  enactments  still  remain 
on  the  book  —  the  neglect  of  them  being  merely  authorised 
by  the  sovereign's  dispensation  in  each  separate  case.  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas,  with  all  his  reverence  for  this  *  ancient  institution  of  the 
empire/  appears  to  be  impressed  with  the  urgent  necessity  of  a 
reform  in  its  code. 

Before  we  drop  the  Garter,  we  must  observe  that  one  obstinate 
stumbling-block,  which  resisted  even  Sir  Harris  Nicolas's  efforts, 
has  been  removed  out  of  the  early  history  of  the  Order  by  the 
vigorous  pioneering  of  the  Lancaster  Herald.  Among  the  knights 
under  Edward  IV.  one  could  never  be  identified.  The  register 
of  a  chapter  held  April  22nd,  1467>  as  abridged  in  Latin  by 
Aldridge,  had  this  entry  : — 

*  Domino  Principi,  Regi  Neapolitano,  et  Domino  de  Montgryson 
Apuliae,  jam  ante  delectis  ad  illustrissimum  Ordinem,  sedes  reservatte 
sunt.' 

The  Monkbarnish  reader  is  aware  of  the  long  and  earnest  con- 
troversy to  which  this  mysterious  entry  gave  rise — some  contend- 
ing, in  the  teeth  of  grammar  and  physiology,  that  it  really  desig- 
nated but  one  eminent  personage,  to  wit,  the  King  of  Naples,  who 
might  also  have  borne  the  title  of  Lord  of  Montgryson  in  Apulia, 
as  the  English  kings  were  '  Domini  Hibernise,' — while  others 
laboured  to  identify  the  Lord  of  Montgryson  with  Paolo  Battista 
Spinola  of  Genoa.  Sir  Harris  abolished  for  ever  the  Spinola 
hypothesis  (part  i.  p.  93,  note),  but  found  nothing  to  replace  it. 
Mr.  Beltz,  however,  has  dug  up  the  original  French  register 
itself,  and  there  we  read,  on  a  separate  line,  in  the  list  of  stalls 
not  occupied  on  the  particular  day — 

*  Le  stalle  pur  le  Counte  de  Mont 
Grisone  de  Neples  q'est  eslu.' 

This  put  an  end  to  the  interpretation  which  made  Montgryson  a 
minor  title  of  the  Neapolitan  king ;  and  further  research  led  to  a 

corresponding 
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corresponding  entry  on  the  Pell  Roll   of  the  Exchequer,  mhn 
the  name  of  the  absent  Knight  Elect  is  given  thus — 

'  Comiti  de  Monte  Orizo,  Camerario  Regis  de  Naples.* 

[  Mr.  Bcltz  savs: — 

*  The  personage  thus  honoured  was  Inigo  d'Avalos  Count  of  Mc 
-  Odorlsio,  who,  in  that  year,  filled  the  high  ministerial   office  of  G 

Cam**rlirujo^  great  chamberlain,  or  treasurer  of  Naples  under  King  1 

dinand  I.  of  Arragon.     He  was  the  son  of  Roderigo  or  Ruis  d'An 

Count  of  Ribadeo  in  Catalonia,  constable  of  Castile ;  had  accomp&i 

l'  Alphonsus  of  Arragon  (the  father  of  King  Ferdinand)  into  Italy ;  i 

after  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  had  been  rewarded  foi 
eminent  services  by  divers  grants  of  lands,  fiefs,  titles,  and  hone 
Amongst  the  splendid  guerdons  bestowed  upou  him  were  the  hand 
fortunes  of  Antonella  d'Aquluo,  the  daughter  of  Berardo  Giasparo  i 
Count  of  l^retto  and  Marquess  of  Pescara,  and  sole  heiress  of 
brother  Francesco  Antonio.  Her  father,  Berardo,  was  son  to  Franc 
d' Aquino,  gran  earner) ingo.  Count  of  Loretto  and  Satriano,  and,  bji 
riage  with  Giovanella,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Cieco  del  Borgo,  C 
of  Slonte  Odorisio,  Marquess  of  Pescara  and  Viceroy  of  Naples,  acqi 
of  the  titles  and  honours  of  that  illustrious  house ;  all  which  devcj 
in  right  of  Antonella,  to  Inigo  d'Avalos,  who,  however,  bore  onlj 
title  of  Count  of  Moute  Odorisio  during  the  lifetime  of  his  brother-in- 
'  The  powerful  influence  of  this  nobleman  on  the  political  afisii 
Italy  at  that  period,  and  the  friendship  of  his  royal  master  which 
^  enjoyed  in  an  eminent  degree,  may  sufficiently  account  for  Ferdinsi 

desire  that  his  prime  and  confidential  minister  might  be  admitted  in 
fraternity  which  he  himself  highly  valued.' — Memorials^  pp.  ttH  h 

This  Inigo  the  Knight  of  the  Garter  was  grandfather  to 
great  Marquess  of  Pescara,  who  commanded  the  imperialisu 
the  battle  of  Pavia,  and  died  at  Milan  in   1525,  without  issue 
his  wife,  the  no  less  celebrated  Victoria  Colonna. 

This  is  a  specimen — and  no  more — of  the  diligence  and  suo 
of  Mr.   Beltz,  in  his  elaboration  of  the  earlier    history  of 
Garter.     We  return  to  the  general  work  of  Sir  H.  Nicolas. 

This  author,  ha>'ing  completed  his  chapters  on  the  Garter  I 

full  catalogue  of  the  knights  from  1347  to  1840,  proceeds  to 

*  Most  Ancient  Order  of  the  Thistle,'  so  styled  in  the  docun 

.   .  by    which    it   was  professedly  revived,   but   really  founded, 

James  VII.  of  Scotland  and  II.  of  England  in  May,  1687-  ' 
legend  which  carried  back  this  Order  to  the  era  of  Charlema 
and  A  chains  is  too  absurd  for  notice;  we  are  sorry  to  say 
only  serious  statements  which  support  its  actoal  and  for 
existence  under  the  early  Stuarts  themselves  seem  to  be  eqa 
false  and  worthless,  and  we  think  Sir  Harris  has  besU>^ 
most  superfluous  labour  in  exposing  them.  At  the  same  time  tl 
seems  to  be  some  reason  for  holding  that  James  V.,  whose  (XMOSi 

effif 
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effigies  for  the  first  time  exhibit  a  collar  of  thistles,  with  the  badge 
of  St.  Andrew  and  his  Saltire,  had  not  only  worn  such  ornaments 
on  his  own  person^  but  meditated  the  founding  of  a  national 
Order  with  the  like  symbols,  in  imitation  of  the  foreign  states 
with  whose  Orders  he  had  liimself  been  invested,  namely,  those 
of  the  Golden  Fleece  and  the  Garter.  The  tradition  is,  that 
he  had  fixed  on  the  chapel -royal  at  Linlithgow  for  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Thistle — and  this  would  have  been  to  copy  the 
Windsor  example  exactly — for  which  reason  we  hold  the  story  the 
more  probable,  as  the  old  Scottish  court  was  always  a  parody  of 
the  English^  in  as  far  as  circumstances  would  allow.  If  James  V. 
had  this  design,  however,  he  certainly  never  accomplishefl  it — as 
the  total  silence  of  all  contemporary  registers,  and  histories,  and 
poets  clearly  establishes.  The  Reformation  took  in  Scotland  such 
a  character  as  must  have  been  fatal  to  all  such  devices  in  the  times 
immediately  succeeding ;  and  had  the  Order  ever  really  existed, 
we  may  be  sure  James  VI.  would  have  eagerly  restored  it  as  soon 
as  he  became  King  of  England  and  his  own  master. 

After  the  misguided  founder  'lo^t  his  three  kingdoms  for  a 
mass*  the  decoration  of  the  Thistle  was  visible,  for  several  years, 
nowhere  but  at  the  court  of  St.  Germain's.  The  stalls  had 
been  gorgeously  fitted  up  in  the  chapel-royal  at  Holyrood  House — 
but  those  quasi-popish  trappings  had  all  along  displeased  the  dis- 
ciples of  John  Knox,  and  they  took  this  occasion  to  destroy  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  deface  and  otherwise  damage  the  chapel 
itself — which  afterwards  lost  its  roof,  and  became,  as  it  now 
is,  a  mere  ruin.  The  Order  was,  however,  restoretl  by  Queen 
Anne  in  1703.  The  original  number  of  twelve  Knights-com- 
panions with  the  Sovereign,  fixed  no  doubt  in  allusion  to  our 
Saviour  and  liis  Apostles,  remains  unaltered.  No  person  under 
the  rank  of  the  peerage  has  ever  been  invested  with  this  Order — 
and  it  has  always  been  usual  for  a  Knight  of  the  Thistle  to  resign 
it  upon  being  elected  into  the  Garter — though  the  rule  has 
sometimes  been  broken,  as  in  the  case  of  the  late  John  Duke 
of  Roxburgh,  and  now  in  that  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Sussex. 
The  ribbon  of  the  Thistle  was  originally  a  blue  one,  but  Queen 
Anne  made  it  green;  and  so  it  continues.  The  dress  and 
decorations  are  all  evidently  copied,  with  the  necessary  variations, 
from  those  of  the  great  English  Order.  The  star  and  badge  have 
the  motto,  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Buchanan  for  the  royal 
arms  of  Scotland,  and  happily  suiting  the  proud  national  history, 
as  well  as  the  national  emblem  of  the  thUtle — ^  Nemo  me  impune 
laeessit.*  We  wonder  that  when  George  IV.  visited  Scotland  he 
did  not  gratify  his  loyal  subjects  of  that  kingdom  and  his  own  taste 
by  an  extension  of  the  Thistle.  Twelve  decorations  are  a  small 
number  for  such  a  kingdom,  and  though  a  few  of  the  very  highest 
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of  the  Srotrh  nobility  ore  nnallv  ho 
responding  number  of  (jreen  ribboi 
been  given  awa)- out  of  Scotland.  Ai 
blue  ribbons — but  the  Duke  of  Hai 
in  Englnnil,  and  the  Duke  of  Buo 
peerage  of  bis  male  ancestor  the 
tlirre  are  three  Knights  of  the  Tbist 
namely,  the  Marqueu  of  Ailesbun 
etMl  the  Karls  of  Abcrguvennv  and 

The  IrUh  Order  of  St,  Palrick,  o 
very  recent  date — and  there  is  not] 
little  of  interest,  in  its  bistorv-  It 
in  1783 — consisting  of  the  Sovereig 
actual  Lord -Lieu  tenant  of  Ireland, 
nanions,  who  have  uniformly  hitli 
Irish  peerage.  The  only  innovatio 
King,  whr)  graciously  authorized  e\ 
lo  wear  the  insignia  after  quittin| 
Nicolas  suggests  that  it  would  he  a 
personages  to  become,  on  losing  ofli 
the  regular  ranks  as  death -vacanciei 
in  the  Ionian  order :  and  we  see  no 
plan  shall  have  our  approbation  tht 
N'ormanby's  star  and  ribbon.  Tl 
(green  unluckily,  bespoken),  and  th 
with  the  trefoil  or  shamrock  in  gr 
leaf.  The  motto  takes  the  unnsu 
of  an  mterrogafion — 'Quia  separ 
choir  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  D 

We  now  come  to  the  Order  of  t 
whole  of  one  of  these  magnificent 
by  Sir  H.  Nicolas  with  all  possil 
very  early  period  Knights  of  the  E 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  natu 
stitution,  in  the  sense  of  our  comm 
of  George  1.  The  ceremony  t 
knighthood,  like  that  of  his  vigi 
origin  and  a  meaning  which  it  woi 
ever  desires  to  see  all  the  eridem 
brought  together,  may  be  referretl 
Part.  The  bathing  was,  of  coui 
knighthood  was  to  be  conferred  m 
feature  in  the  preliminary  arrang 
knigbu  created  on  high  and  solemi 
monial  was  gone  through  with  pui 
COTOn&tioa  of  a  king,  should  hnve  < 
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of,  and  then  formally  designated  as  Knights  of  the  Bath ;  and 
perhaps  they  had  in  general  esteem  some  pre-eminence  over 
ordinary  Knights — though  not  so  high  a  pre-eminence  as  that  of 
the  Banneret,  or  soldier  knighted  after  a  battle,  when  the 
Banner- Royal  was  in  the  field.  Such  knights  appear  to  have 
been  so  created,  and  so  styled,  on  almost  every  tranquil  English 
coronation,  from  Henry  III.  to  Charles  II.  At  that  of  James  II. 
— we  know  not  for  what  reason — the  Knights  of  the  Bath  were 
omitted.  Neither  William  nor  Anne  revived  them ;  nor  did 
George  I.  at  his  accession;  but  by  and  by  it  came  into  his  mi- 
nister's ingenious  head,  among  many  other  clever  plans  and  expe- 
dients having  the  same  object  in  view,  that  the  old  name  might  be 
recalled,  and  a  regular  Order  instituted  under  the  designation  of 
the  Bath,  with  excellent  results  for  his  own  management  of 
parties; — and,  in  his  son  Horace's  honest  words  to  the  Miss 
Berrys, — 

*  The  revival  of  the  Bath  was  an  artful  Bank  of  thirty-six  ribands  to 
supply  a  fund  of  favours  in  lieu  of  places.  He  meant  to  stave  off  the 
demands  for  Garters ;  and  intended  that  the  Red  should  be  a  step  to 
the  Blue.* — Reminiscences ^  chap.  iv. 

Sir  Robert  was  himself  one  of  the  original  Reds  (May,  1725), 
and  resigned  that  string  for  the  Ccerulean  one  next  year.  All  the 
other  knights  of  this  first  creation  were  ministerial  members  of  the 
existing  parliament,  except  five ;  and  of  these  one  was  an  Am- 
bassador— a  second  Treasurer  of  the  Household ;  the  other  three 
were  sons  or  brothers  of  great  Whig  peers.  The  first  stall, 
with  some  peculiar  privileges,  was  assigned  to  Prince  William, 
afterwards  celebrated  in  the  fields  of  Mars  (and  also  of  Venus) 
as  Dfike  of  Cumberland,  who  was  then  a  mere  child ;  though 
Poet  Eusden  (familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  '  Dunciad ')  showed 
himself  a  genuine  rates  for  once  on  this  occasion,  thus  hailing 
tlie  unbreeched  chevalier : — 

'  Let  future  hards  describe  in  sounding  strains 
Thy  laurel'd  triumphs  from  deep-crimson'd  plains ; 
Enough  for  me  the  dawning  to  display 
That  glows  the  promise  of  so  bright  a  day ; 
Enough  to  see,  transported  with  the  sight, 
The  royal  warrior-boy — Bath's  foremost  Knight.' 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  real  founder  of  the  Order,  was  a  dis- 
tingnished  humourist ;  and  assuredly  he  must  have  chuckled  over 
the  statutes  which— much  meditating  Sir  Palmerin,  and   little 
anticipating  Sir  Palmerston — the  Heralds'  College  drew  up  for 
his  '  artful  bank.'     He,  however,  seems  to  have  entered  into  the 
joke  with    decorum ;    and    under    Queen   Yictaria,   ai    under 
<3ecMrge  I.  and  *  jovial  Robin,'  the  pithiest  articles  of  the  code 
itiU  provide— 
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'  Tliat  all  pertoDi  to  be  elected  iui 
Dions  of  tbe  Great  Maater  repair  ta  t 
I'alace  of  Werlminster,  at  the  lime  t 
inijne :  each  of  them  to  be  aitendt 
Gentlemen  of  BluoJ,  vhn  shall  be  wc 
that  chamber,  by  the  Kinv  of  Arms  : 
enter  inro  that  chamber  with  the  Esq 
matterauf  Chivalrv,  are  to  instruct  hid 
of  this  Military  Order,  and  to  take  dil 
thereof  (which  have  their  alle^rical  i 
recommended,  and  punrluallfi  obu^rvi 

'And  such  Eiquirei,  who  fiom  th 
nominated  £«quireii  Governors,  «hall 
abroad  during  the  evening  of  his  6rst  e 
Barher  to  make  ready  b  bathing  veise 
and  outside  with  linen,  having  cro^  I 
try,  fur  defence  agaioBt  the  cold  air  of 
■prcad  on  the  floor  by  the  side  of  the 
the  Elected  being  shaven,  and  his  hai 
the  SoveTcign,  or  Great  Master,  that 
Elected  is  prepared  for  the  Bath ;  whe 
experienced  Knights  shall  be  sent  to  ii 
and  direct  him  in  the  Order  and  fci 
beinc  preceded  hy  several  Esquires  of  I 
all  the  usual  signs  of  rejoicing,  and 
several  instruments  before  them,  sha 
the  Prince's  chamber,  while  the  Esqu 
music,  shall  undress  the  Elected,  and 

*  And  the  musical  instrumeiitB  thi 
Knights,  entering  into  the  chamber 
one  afttr  the  other,  kneeling  near  thi 
instruct  the  Elected  in  the  nature  and 
in  mind,  that  fur  ever  hereaAer  he  o< 
pure  and  undetiled ; — 

'  And  thereupon  the  Knights  shall 
water  of  the  Bath  upon  the  shouldc 
while  the  Esquires  Governors  shall  i 
and  conduct  him  to  his  pallet-bed,  w 
curtains;  and  as  soon  as  his  body  is 
warm,  in  consideration  that  he  is  i 
therefore  they  shall  then  array  him  i 
sleeves  reaching  down  to  the  ground, 
corUuu  of  ash -coloured  silk,  with  a  rus 
a  white  napkin  hanging  to  the  girdle  ;- 

'  And  the  Barber  having  removed  tl 
Knights  shall  again  enter,  and  from  I' 
Chapel  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh 
making  rejoicings,  and  the  minstre 
which  time  wine  and  apices  shall  b 
Uie  Elected,  and  the  EEquires  Govenii 
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turned  thanks  to  these  Knights  for  the  great  favours  of  their  assist- 
ance, the  Esquires  Groveniors  shall  shut  the  Chapel  door^  permitting 
none  to  stay  therein,  save  the  Elected,  one  of  the  Prehendaries  of 
the  Church  of  Westminster  to  officiate,  the  Chandler  to  take  care 
of  the  lights,  and  the  Virger  of  the  Church  ;  where  the  Elected  shall 
perform  his  vigils,  during  the  whole  night,  in  orisons  and  prayers  to 
Almighty  God,  having  a  taper  burning  before  him,  held  by  one  of  his 
Esquires  Governors,  who  at  the  reading  of  the  Gospel  shall  deliver 
it  into  the  hands  of  the  Elected,  which  being  read,  he  shall  re-dehver 
it  to  one  of  his  Esquires  Governors,  who  shall  hold  it  before  him  during 
the  residue  of  Divine  Service : — 

*  And  when  the  day  breaks,  and  the  Elected  hath  heard  Matins,  or 
Morning  Prayer,  the  Esquires  Governors  shall  reconduct  him  to  the 
Prince's  chamber,  and  lay  him  in  bed,  and  cast  over  him  a  coverlet  of  gold, 
L'ned  with  carde ;  and  when  it  is  a  proper  time,  these  Esquires  shall  ac- 
quaint the  Sovereign  or  Great  Master,  that  the  Elected  will  be  ready  to  rise 
^m  his  bed,  who  shall  again  command  the  experienced  Knights,  preceded 
as  before,  to  repair  to  the  Prince's  chamber :  and  the  Elected  beiug 
awakened  by  the  music,  and  the  Esquires  Governors  having  provided 
everything  in  readiness,  the  experienced  Knights,  at  their  entry,  shall 
"wish  the  Elected  a  good  morning,  acquainting  him  that  it  is  a  convenient 
time  to  rise ; — 

*  Whereupon  the  Esquires  Governors  taking  him  by  the  arm,  the 
most  ancient  of  these  Knights  shall  present  to  him  his  shirt,  the 
next  his  breeches,  the  third  his  doublet,  another  the  surcoat  of  red  tar- 
tarin,  lined  and  edged  with  white  sarcenet;  two  others  shall  take  him 
out  of  his  bed ;  two  others  shall  put  on  his  boots,  in  token  of  the  be- 
ginning of  his  warfare;  another  shall  gird  him  with  his  white  girdle 
ivithout  any  ornament ;  another  shall  comb  his  head ;  another  shall 
deliver  him  his  coif,  or  bonnet ;  and,  lastly,  another  shall  put  upon  him 
the  Mantle  of  this  Order,  being  of  the  same  silk  and  colour  of  the  sur- 
coat, lined  and  edged  in  like  manner,  which  shall  be  tied,  and  made  fast 
about  the  neck  with  a  lace  of  white  silk,  having  a  pair  of  white  gloves 
hanging  at  the  end  thereof;  and  on  the  left  shoulder  of  the  said  mantle 
shall  be  the  Ensign  of  this  Order;  that  is,  three  Imperial  Crowns  Or, 
furrounded  with  the  Motto  of  the  Order  upon  a  circle  Gules,  with  a 
glory  of  rays  issuing  from  the  centre.* — Nicolas^  Part  vi.,pp.  49-52. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  in  no  one  case  have  these  formalities 
been  complied  with.  The  sovereign  or  grand-master  uniformly 
dispenses  with  the  statutorial  code.  Only  fancy  a  digfnified,  one- 
legged  lieutenant-general  stripped  by  three  or  four  'grave*  and 
'  experienced  *  major-generals,  then  shaved  '  by  the  proper  barber/ 
and  then  clapt  into  a  '  suitable  bathing  vessel '  within  our  palace 
of  Westminster,  lulled  to  sleep  with  the  'soft  music'  of  'min- 
strels,' admonished  by  and  by  that  it  is  a  '  convenient  time  to 
rise,'  combed  by  one  veteran  G.C.B.,  sliirted  by  another,  assisted  by 
a  third  into  his  regulation  breeches,  which  are  to  be  '  of  white  silk 
or  sarsenet  in  signification  of  purity  ;*  then  watching  and  praying 
all  night  in  Henry  VII.*s  CbapeU  attended  only  by  the  Rev. 
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Henry  Hart  Milman,  Prebendarj-  o 
time  to  lime,  during  llie  vigil,  impr. 
of  »u<-ci>uring  n-idows  and  virgins.  1 
undefiled,  and  Blrictly  adhering  in  t 
amjile  of  the  lale  Sir  RoWri  Walp 
bcrland,  and  Sir  Cbarlcs  Hanburj-  ^ 
deference  and  submissiuD,  we  ventur. 
belter  lie  revised. 

The  Re<l  Ribbon,  allhuugh  Walp< 
was  bcsUtwed  by  the  succeeding  mi 
persons,  whether  »ol<liers,  sailun,  or 
fit  lu  (gratify;  and  on  the  whole  i 
j>atn>nage  was  judiL-iuusIy  and  honu 
tinned,  until,  in  the  course  of  the 
Regent intniduced  sundry  Extra-Kni 
of  the  stru^le,  thought  fit  to  re-i 
on  the  plan  of  certain  continental  ' 
cannot  but  hrdd  to  the  opinion  ths 
have  been  belter  advised  had  he  in: 
the  Balh  as  it  was,  or  at  least  only  gii 
of  numbers,  without  abolishing  its  ( 
ing  on  it  the  outhmdish  distinclior 
Commanders,  and  Companions  witi 
the  actual  arrangement  is  of  such  r 
ovt-r  Sir  Harris's  luculent  details  of 

Usually,  but  not  uniformly,  when 
its  original  institution,  was  promot< 
signed  his  red  one.  When  the  here 
the  Garter,  he  had  a  hint  to  comply  t 
his  resignation  accordingly;  but  h< 
peers  of  the  Bath  regarded  bis  re 
serious  injury  to  it  and  to  them  ;  ani 
he  addressed,  on  t/ie  same  day,  the 
minister : — 


,  -i 


'  My  dear  Lonl,— Having  received 
Insignia  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  I 
lington,  containing  directions  for  retu) 
Bath  the  Collar  and  Badge  of  that  orde 
however,  have  expressed  an  anxioiis  i 
Knighr.  of  the  Bath,  into  which  I  have 
of  thtm  owe  ihia  honour  to  actions  | 
Under  theee  circumstances,  and  sdveni 
you  to  wish  that  I  should  resign  the  On 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  that  I  i 
precedent  of  a  British  subject  holding 
them  military,  in  the  case  of  the  Duke 
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will  refer  to  ihe  Statute  of  the  Order  of  May,  1812,  you  will  see  that  upon 
iny  resignation  you  have  not  the  power  of  appointing  a  Knight  of  the 
Bath.  My  Stall  will  he  dlled  hy  the  Senior  Extra  Knight,  and  under 
the  Statute  you  may  appoint  as  many  Extra  Knights  as  you  please. 

'  I  feel  great  reluctance  in  suggesting  that  1  should  keep  this  Order, 
and  I  should  not  have  done  so  if  it  had  not  heen  suggested  to  me  by 
some  of  the  Knights.  God  knows  I  have  plenty  of  Orders  :  and  I  con- 
sider myself  to  have  been  most  handsomely  treated  by  the  Prince  Regent 
and  his  Government,  and  shall  not  consider  myself  the  less  so,  if  you 
should  not  think  proper  that  f  should  retain  the  Order  of  the  Bath.  I 
beg  you  will  return  me  the  inclosed  letter  or  not,  as  you  may  decide  upon 
this  point.  ^  Believe  me,  &c. 

*  The  Earl  of  Liverpool.'  '  Wbllington. 
— Nicolas^  Part  vi.,  p.  122. 

Strange  to  say,  this  appeal  was  not  attended  to ;  the  name  of 
Wellino^ton  disappeared  from  the  roll  of  the  Red  Knights ;  but 
when  the  Order  was  rc-organized,  his  (Jrace's  banner  was  re-esta- 
blished in  the  Chapel  of  Henry  VII.,  and  he  was  placed  in  the 
c^atalogue  of  the  Military  Grand  Crosses,  with  the  precedence  of 
his  original  creation. 

We  need  not  say  a  word  about  the  Duke^s  letter — it  is  like  him, 
and  like  all  the  rest  of  the  series.  Sir  Harris  has  occasion,  how- 
ever, to  make  another  extract  from  Gurwood,  with  which  we  also 
must  enrich  our  })age8.  His  Grace,  on  being  applied  to  by  a 
general  officer  serving  under  him,  who  considered  himself  as 
having  been  unjustly  passed  over  in  the  creations  of  1813,  re- 
plied as  follows : — 

'  LesacOy  \Oih  S^vtember,  1813. 

*  My  dear  Sir, — I  received  last  night  your  letters  oi  the  22nd  of  July 
and  9th  September,  and  I  acknowledge  that  I  wish  you  had  followed  the 

advice  of ,  and  had  omitted  to  tend  me  either;  and  I  will  detain 

both  till  I  shall  have  received  your  answer  upon  what  I  am  now  about 
to  state  to  you. 

*  I  have  never  interfered  directly  to  procure  for  any  officer  serving 
under  my  command  those  marks  of  His  Majesty's  favour  by  which  many 
have  been  honoured:  nor  do  I  believe  that  any  have  ever  applied  for 
them,  or  have  hinted  through  any  other  quarter  their  desire  to  obtain 
them.  They  have  been  conferred,  as  far  as  I  have  any  knowledge,  spon* 
taneously,  in  the  only  mode,  in  my  opiniony  in  which  favours  can  be 
acceptable^  or  honours  and  cUsiinctions  can  be  received  with  satisfac- 
lion.  The  only  share  which  I  have  had  in  these  transactions  has  been  by 
bringing  the  merits  and  services  of  the  several  officers  of  the  army  dis- 
tiiictly  under  the  view  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  public,  m  my  reports  to 
the  Secretary  of  State;  and  I  am  happy  to  state  that  no  general  in  this 
army  has  more  frequently  than  yourself  deserved  and  obtained  this 
favourable  report  of  your  services  and  conduct.  It  is  impossible  for  me 
even  to  guess  what  are  the  shades  of  distinction  by  which  those  are  guided 
who  advise  the  Prince  Regent  in  the  bestowing  those  honourable  marks 
of  distinction,  and  ycu  will  not  expect  that  I  should  enter  upon  such  n 

discussion. 
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dUcuBticm.  What  I  vould  rerommend  lo  ymi  it,  to  eipresi  itei 
appoinlmeiit  nor  wishes  upon  the  subject,  even  lo  an  inlimaU 
much  less  lo  thf  gorernment.  Continue  us  you  hare  doar  hi 
dcKrri'  ihe  bonoumble  <l islittclioH  to  which  you  aspire,  >mi yn 
certain  llial,  if  the  tjorernmcnl  is  in>c,  yoi/  uiU  obtain  it.  If  yc 
not  nlitain  it,  you  niay  depind  upon  it  that  there  is  no  pen  -n  i 
gcoil  niiininn  you  Kouid  he  toliritout  who  mHI  think  the  worst  i 
that  aerounl. 

'  The  compariMn  Ijetween  mvKlf,  who  have  been  the  moit 
of  hit  Majesty's  subjecli,  and  yoii,  will  not  be  dremed  quite 
and  I  tilvert  lomy  own  aiHiation  only  to  tell  you  thM  I  recon 
jou  cunduct  which  I  have  always  followed.  Notwithstanding  tl 
rous  fnvours  thut  I  have  received  from  the  Ctuwd,  I  have  never 
one  ;  anil  I  have  never  hinted,  nor  would  anyone  of  my  friends  or 
TentuTc  to  bint  for  me,  a  deiirc  to  receive  even  oue ;  and,  much 
been  favoured,  the  c<>nfciouaneGa  thai  it  has  bccu  Epontaueouil 
King  and  Regent  gives  mc  more  satisfaction  than  anything 
recomtnend  lo  you  the  same  conduct  and  patience — and,  abovi 
signation,  if,  after  all,  you  ebnuld  not  succeed  in  acquiring 
wish  ;  and  I  beg  you  to  recall  your  letters,  which,  you  may  bi 
■will  be  of  no  use  to  vou.     Believe  me,  &c,  '     „. 

When  the  Order  was  remodified  in  1815.  it  mi^ht  i 
have  been  experled  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  should 
suited  as  to  the  very  extensive  military  ndditions.  Such,  I 
was  not  the  case.  We  do  not  wish  to  dwell  on  what  mai 
a  sore  subject  in  some  (juarters ;  but  his  Grace  says,  in  a 
Lord  Batlmrst  (Paris,  12th  January,  Gvrwood,  vol.  xli., 
'  I  wish  1  had  seen  the  list  of  the  officers  who  served  ur 
command,  on  whom  it  was  intended  to  confer  this  honoui 
it  was  published;  as  I  think  I  could  have  stated  reason 
should  not  be  conferred  on  some,  and  why  it  should  be  a 
on  others.'  And  in  another  letter  to  the  Oukc  of  Yorl 
p.  5 19}>  lie  says,  '  I  confess  that  I  do  not  concur  in  the  li 
of  the  Order  to  field-officers.  Many  captains  in  the  army 
it ;  and  I  never  could  sec  the  reason  of  excludin|^  them.' 

When  Sir  Harris  closed  his  chapter,  March  2o,  \i 
Order  of  the  Bath  consisted  of  the  Sovereign  and  one  i 
and  fire  Knights  Grand  Crosses — one  kundrftt  and  fi^ 
Knig'hts  Commanders — and  several  hundre<ls  of  Com] 
Of  the  Grand  Crosses  twenty-four  were  Civilians.  No  ( 
are  admissible  into  the  other  classes.  Sir  Harris,  mentioi 
then  recent  creation  of  Prince  Albert,  observes  that  Hi 
Highness's 'jiosition  in  the  Order  will  require  to  be  fix* 
special  statute;'  but  surely  this  is  incorrect,  as  Her  Maje 
in  the  projier  exercise  of  her  authority,  by  a  general  orde 
Gaietle,  assigned  to  her  royal  consort  the  first  place  aftei 
everywhere  out  of  parliament — the  Prince  not  being  a  me 

parlia 
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parliament — and,  at  any  rate,  the  precedence  of  peers  within  the 
House  of  Lords  being,  as  is  supposed,  strictly  limited  by  the 
statute  of  Henry  VIII. 

Sir  Harris  proceeds  to  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George,  instituted  on  the  formal  recognition  of  British  supremacy 
by  the  Ionian  Islands,  find  confined  hitherto,  in  its  different 
classes,  to  natives  of  those  islands  and  of  Malta,  with  certain 
high  officers  of  the  British  crown  employed  in  the  administration 
of  those  states,  or  in  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. Our  author,  being  Chancellor  of  this  new  order, 
details  its  history  with  natural  circumstantiality —  but  we  have  not 
room  for  his  details.  He  a)ncludes  with  expressing  his  opinion 
that  this  Order  also  is  like  to  receive  some  great  enlargement 
at  no  distant  date ;  and  if  it  should  be  extended  so  as  to  embrace 
meritorious  functionaries,  civil  and  military,  throughout  our  colo- 
nies, and  more  especially  natives  of  those  colonies  distinguished 
by  their  attachment  to  the  crown  of  England,  we  should  think 
the  measure  a  wise  one.  We  have  never  concealed  our  convic- 
tion that  the  government  of  this  vast  empire  has  all  along  been 
improvident  in  not  inoculatimj  her  dependencies,  to  the  utmost 
practicable  extent,  with  the  spirit  and  ybrw  of  her  own  monarchical 
institutions.  We  should  be  delighted  to  see  the  true  patriots  of 
Canada,  for  example,  who  saved  us  that  mighty  arm  of  our  strength 
by  their  devotion,  distinguished  liberally  from  the  fountain  of 
honour;  and  in  constructing  the  infant  society  of  Australia  wo 
cannot  doubt  that  it  would  be  especially  salutary  to  carry  out  this 
conservative  principle.  But  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  has  wider  views. 
He  would  have  this  Ionian  Knighthood  so  extended  as  to  become 
in  fact '  the  Order  of  Civil  Merit,'  for  the  mother  country  herself. 
And  here  we  differ  from  the  Ionian  chancellor.  If  we  are  to 
have  an  Order  of  Civil  Merit  for  Great  Britain,  it  ought  surely  to 
be  one  originating  here,  and  not  one  adopted  by  us  from  by  no 
means  the  most  important  of  our  dependencies. 

The  *  Order  of  the  Guelphs  of  Hanover '  has  ceased  to  be  in 
any  sense  a  British  one — though  the  majority  of  its  members  are 
still  British  subjects — in  consequence  of  the  separation  of  the 
crowns ;  and  the  '  Bank  of  favours '  which  it  placed  at  the  a)mmand 
of  the  Sovereign  being  thus  closed.  Sir  Harris  is  one  of  many  who 
anticipate  either  the  adoption  or  creation  of  some  new  Order  in 
its  room.  We  confess  that  we  incline  to  doubt  very  much  whether 
the  taste  for  decorations  and  titles  has  not  already  gone  too  far 
among  us — and,  at  all  events,  whether  there  is  need  of  anything 
more  than  the  exercise  of  judgment  and  /tpirit  in  the  distribution 
of  honours  to  which  our  ancestors  were  accustomed.  If  any  of 
these  have  sunk  in  general  esteem — which  we  are  sorry  to  admit 

is 
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is  the  fact — the  wisdom  and  upright  dealing  of  bat  a  few  ihort 
years  might  go  very  far  to  undo  the  mischief. 

We  fear  many  of  our  readers  may  think  this  paper  already 
too  long* — but  we  do  not  often  trespass  on  heraldries,  and  hope  tn 
be  excused  by  those  who  feel  little  interest  in  such  matters,  if  «e 
take  this  opportunity  of  presenting  others  who  enter,  as  we  our- 
selves are  not  ashamed  of  doing,  into  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Beltz't  and 
Sir  H.  Nicolas*s  labours^  with  some  information  which  we  rttber 
wonder  neither  of  these  gentlemen  appended  to  his  account  of 
the  Garter — we  mean  a  succinct  view  of  tke  state  of  the  repre- 
tentaticnof  the  ancient  royal  families  of  the  empire.  It  is  im- 
possible to  peruse  attentively  these  records  of  the  achierements 
and  alliances  of  the  illustrious  dead,  without  desiring  every  duv 
and  then  to  ascertain  whether  or  where  any  descendant  of  the 
particular  personage  under  review  can  still  be  pointed  out.  The 
Chandos  Peerage  Case,  so  thcHroughly  disposed  of  by  Mr.  Belu 
in  the  earlier  volume  named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  derives  its 
chief  importance  from,  and  indeed  probably  originated  in,  the 
ambition  to  engraft  an  undistinguished  lineage  on  the  splendid 
stock  of  Plantagenet ;  and  the  most  interesting  genealogical  cud- 
troversy  of  the  last  age  sprung  from  a  claim  to  represent  the  hiibc 
of  Stuart  in  the  male  line.  The  true  descents  are  not  brought 
tf^ther  in  any  one  work  in  the  English  library  ;  and  at  all  eveuis 
the  general  ignorance  on  the  subject  is  quite  undeniable. 

Without  further  preface^  then,  we  procreed  to  our  jfreci$. 

The  heirs  general  of  the  three  Ho^al  Families  of  Plantai;enet. 
Tudor,  and  Stuart,  are,  at  this  day,  those  of  the  Princess  Henri- 
etta Maria,  daughter  of  King  Charles  I.,  and  Duchess  of  Orleans 
— viz. :  Francis- Ferdinand,  Hereditary  Prince  of  Modena,  con- 
jointly with  his  Maternal  aunts,  the  Duchess  of  Lucca  and  the 
Empress  of  Austria;  and,  but  for  the  Act  of  Setdement  intixh 
duced  as  a  safeguard  against  Popery,  that  Prince,  as  eldest  heir  ol 
the  body  of  Kimj  Charles  the  First,  would  now  have  filled  the 
throne  of  these  realms. 

Failing  the  particular  line  of  the  royal  house  of  Sardinia  which 
the  Prince  of  Modena  represents,  the  succession  would  have  de- 
volved to  the  then  eldest  heir  of  the  body  of  King  James  L  ;  that 
is,  to  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  I  he  French^  as  representing  Charles. 
Elector  Palatine,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of 
England,  Queen  of  Bohemia:  and,  presuming  the  male  Conli 
branch  of  the  Bourbons  to  be.  as  it  is  believed  to  be,  extinct. 
Louis  Philippe,  as  heir  of  the  body  of  the  Paternal  aunt  of  the 
last  prince  of  Conti  (who  died  in  1814),  would  also  be  the  ekieii 

oj-heir 
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co-heir  general  of  Edward  Count  Palatine,  the  next  and  only  son, 
who  left  issue,  of  the  Queen  of  Bohemia.  The  other  co-heirs  of 
the  said  Edward  are  Francis  IV.,  the  reigning  Duke  of  Modena  ; 
the  Princess  Mary  Augusta,  daughter  of  the  late  King  of  Saxouy ; 
and  William- Florentine,  the  reigning  Prince  of  Salm-Salm. 


The  descendants  of  the  Queen  of  Bohemia's  daughter,  the 
Electress  Sophia  of  Hanover,  are  fere  innvmerabiles ;  and  there 
is  happily  a  moral  impossibility  of  the  failure  of  a  Protestant 
heir  to  the  crown  in  virtue  of  the  Act  of  Settlement.  Next  to 
the  issue  of  King  George  the  Third  the  succession  would  pass  to — 

1.  The  Dukes  of  Brunswick  WolfFenbiittel — descended  from 
the  Princess  Augusta,  eldest  sister  of  George  III. 

2.  The  other  descendants  of  the  Princess  Augusta — being  the 
reigning  King  of  Wiirtemberg  and  his  issue — his  brother 
Prince  Paul  and  his  issue,  including  the  children*  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Michael  of  Russia — and  the  bsue  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Nassau,  by  Pauline  of  VVurtembcrg. 

3.  The  daughters  of  the  late  Frederick  VI.,  King  of  Denmark 
(son  of  the  Princess  Caroline  Matilda,  second  and  youngest 
sister  of  George  III.),  viz.,  Caroline,  married  to  Prince 
Ferdinand,  brother  of  the  reigning  King*  and  Wilhelmina, 
married  to  the  Prince  Royal  of  Denmark.  After  them 
Louisa^  sister  of  the  said  late  King  of  Denmark,  and 
Duchess-dowager  of  Schleswig-Holstein. 

4.  The  abdicated  King  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  family  of 
Orange,  descended  from  Princess  Anne,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  George  II.  In  this  line  are  included  the  issue  of  Prince 
Albert,  brother  of  the  reigning  King  of  Prussia ;  the  Prince 
of  Nassau- Weil  burg ;  the  children — (that  is  to  say,  but  for 
their  being  Romanists) — of  the  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria ; 
the  Prince  of  Reuss-Greitz ;  the  Prince  of  Waldeck,  &c. 

5*  The  Electoral  House  of  Hesse,  as  descended  from  the 
Princess  Mary,  second  daughter  of  George  II. 

6.  The  present  King  Christian  VI 1 1,  of  Denmark  and  his 
branch,  as  descended  from  the  Princess  Louisa^  third  daugh- 
ter of  George  II. 

7.  The  Royal  House  of  Prussia,  descended  from  Sophia- 
Dorothy,  only  daughter  of  George  I.,  and  consort  of  Frederick 
WflUam  I.,  king  of  Prussia,  and  from  Sophia  Charlotte,  only 
daughter  of  the  Electress  Sophia,  and  consort  of  Frederick 
I.,  king  of  Prussia. 

All    these   derive   from    the    Lady    Margaret   Tudor,    eldest 
daughter  of  King  Henry  VII.  and  Queen  to  James  IV.  of  Scot- 

*-  These,  although  their  mother  was  a  Protestant,  are  members  of  the  Greek  Church. 
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land.  The  other  descendants  of  Henry  VII-  derive  from 
marriagfe  of  bis  younger  daughter,  Mary  (Queen-dowager 
France),  with  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  last  sob 
who  was  permitted  to  ally  himself  in  marrias^e  with  a  princes 
the  royal  house  of  England.  The  coheirs -general  of  Mary  Ti 
are  Richard- Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Bucking^ham  and  Chand 
the  heir  of  the  body  (if  any)  of  Elizabeth,  who  was,  in  1 7 10, 
wife  of  Philip  Doughty,  Esq.  ;  George,  Earl  of  Jersey, 
George- Granville,  Duke  of  Sutherland  ;  and  George- Augua 
Marquess  of  Hastings. 

• 

The  only  male  Plantagenet,  of  the  line  of  York,   next  to  . 

ward  IV.,  from  whom  there  are  descendants,   was    that  kii 

brother,  George,  Duke  of  Clarence.     'J'hey  are  very  numero 

*  but  the   representation  appears  to   be   vested   in    the  follow 

coheirs-general: — 

1.  The  Marquess  of  Hastings,  as  sole  heir  of  the  body 
•^!  Catherine  Pole,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  Pole,  L 
li                                Montacute;  and 

2.  William  Lowndes  of  Chesham,  Esq.,  and  William  Se 
Lowndes  of  Whaddon  Hall,  in  Buckinghamshire,  Esq. 
coheirs  of  the  body  of  Winifrid  Pole,  the  sister  of  the  s 
Catherine. 


Ascending  to   the  collaterals  nearest  to   the   royal    lino,  : 
from  whom  issue  remains,  there  are  to  be  mentioned  the  followi 
■'.  in  the  order  of  their  proximity  to  the  crown :  — 

*'  Anne  of  York,  the  only  sister  who  left  issue  of  Edward  1 

'^.  is  represented  by  the  Lords  Monson  and  De  Ros. 

Ursula  Pole,  the  only  sister  of  Henry,  Lord  Montacute, 

represented  by  George,  Lord  Stafford. 

Isabel  of  York,  the  only  sister  of  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  i 

aunt  of  Edward  IV.,  is  represented  by  the   Duke  of  Bw 

ingham,  and  George  Marquess  Townshend. 

Elizabeth  Mortimer,  grea^ great-aunt  of  Edward  IV.,  is  rep 

sented   by   the   several  coheirs-general  of  Thomas    Pei 

seventh  Earl  of  Northumberland : — viz.,  the  heir  (if  any] 

the  body  of  William  Paver,  who  was  living  in  J  7  75 — as 

presenting  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Richard  Woodroffe,  ek 

daughter  and  coheir  of  the  Earl ;  and  Sir  Stephen  Rich 

Glynne,  Bart.,  Henry,  Visaiunt  Gage,  and  the  heir  (if  a 

of  the  body  of  Thomas  Brome  Whorwood — as  represent 

Lucy,  wife  of  Sir  Edward  Stanley,  the  other  daughter  i 

coheir,  leaving  issue,  of  the  same  Earl. 

The  representatives  of  John  of  Gant,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  foD 

son  of  King  Edward  III.,  and  father  of  Kii^  Henry  IV.,  are 
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1  .*  The  Royal  House  of  Portugal,  and  the  coheirs-general  of 
Charles  Ne\'il,  seventh  earl  of  Westmoreland — derived  from 
Blanch  of  Lancaster^  his  first  wife  ;  conjointly  with 
2.*  The   Duchess  d'Angouleme — from  Constance  of  Castile, 

his  second  wife ; — and 
3.  The  heirs-general  of  the  body  of  King  Henry  VII.— from 
the  legitimated  issue  of  Katherine  Swynford,  John  of  Gant's 
third  wife. 
The  representation  of  John  of  Gant's  next  brother,  Edmond  of 
Langley,  Duke  of  York,  in  the  male  line,  was  vested  in  Edward  IV., 
and  has  been  already  mentioned.     The  heirs-general  of  his  only 
daughter,   Constance  of  York,  are  at  present  the  Baroness   Le 
Despenser  and  the  coheirs-general  of  Henry  Pole,  Lord  Monta- 
cute,  before  stated. 

Thomas  of  Woodstock,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  youngest  son  of 
King  Edward  III.,  is  now  represented  by  the  Lord  Stafford,  as 
sole  heir  of  the  body  of  Anne,  the  only  daughter  (who  left  issue) 
of  the  duke,  by  her  second  husband,  Edmond,  Earl  of  Stafford. 
She  married,  thirdly,  William  Bourchier,  Count  of  Eu,  whose 
representatives  by  that  marriage  are  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and 
the  Marquess  Townshend. 

Isabel,  Countess  of  Bedford,  the  eldest  and  only  daughter  thai 
left  issue  of  Edward  III.,  is  represented  by  the  Duchess  d*An- 
gouleme. 

The  other  males  of  the  Plantagenet  line  were : — 
Thomas  of  Brotherton  (half  brother  of  Edward  II.),  whos« 
coheirs-general  are  the  Lords  Petre  and  Stourton,  and  the  Earl 
of  Berkeley ; — 

Edmond  of  Woodstock  (also  half  brother  of  Edward  II.),  whose 
coheirs  are  those  of  Henry  VII.,  conjointly  with  those  of  George, 
Duke  of  Clarence,  and  of  Charles  Nevil,  the  seventh  Earl  of 
Westmorel  and ;  — 

Edmond  ^  Crouchback,'  Earl  of  Lancaster,  brother  of  Edward 
I.,  who  is  represented  by  the  Royal  House  of  Portugal. 

The  female  members  of  the  House  of  Plantagenet  not  already 
enumerated,  and  from  whom  there  is  issue  subsisting,  are^  in  the 
order  of  their  proximity  to  the  Crown,  as  follows : — 

The  sisters  of  Edward  11.,  viz., 
i .  Eleanor,  Countess  of  Bar,  whose  heir-general  is  the  Duchess 

d'Angouleme ; — 
2.  Joan  (of  Acres),  Countess  of  Gloucester,  represented  by 
several  coheirs-general,  viz.,  the  Baroness  Le  Despenser : 
the  Marquess  of  Hastings,  and  William  and  William  Selby 

*  Accoidiog  to  the  system  of  representation  these  should  be  excluded;  and  Heurj 
VII.  would  have  been  the  cole  heir  of  the  body  of  John  of  Gant,  through  his  legitimated 
•Ml,  John  de  Beaufort, 
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Lnwndes,  Esq«. :  ihe  Lord  Slaf 

of  Henry  VII.;— 
S.  Margaret,    Dachess   of  Rrabar 

Duchess  d" Angouleme ; — 
4.   Eli/jibeth,  Countess  of  Hercfo 

Stafford. 

The  sister  of  Edwt 
Beatrice,  Duoliess  of  Brilanny,  rep 

d'Anfrouieme. 

The  Bister  of  Henrj 
Isabel,    consort  of  Frederick  II., 

whom  the  Rovnl  House  of  Snxoi 

The  sisters  of  Kinp 

1.   Maud,  Duchess  of  Bavarin,  fro 

tine  and  the  Dukes  of  BrunswicI 
Q.    Eleanor.  Queen  of  Caslile,  fron 

ters,  the  Kings  of  Castile  and  Lc 

Kings  of  Portugal,  and  the  King 

We  proceed  to  the  second  hranch  i 

The  descent  of  the  Rojal  Family 
of  Lochaber,  invented  or  adopted  l> 
early  Scottish  liistorians,  and  upon 
bis  happy  compliment  to  James  I.,  hi 
The  acute  Lord  HaJles  failed  in  hii 
true  filiation  of  the  distinguished  per 
of  'Walter  the  son  of  Alan,"  obtaini 
the  hereditary  Stewardshij)  of  Scotlai 
him  by  Malcolm  IV.  in  1157.  Chi 
'  Caledonia,'  raised  a  strong  presum] 
Flaald/  a  Norman,  to  whom  the  d 
Oswestry  and  other  possessions  in  Sh 
cognised  ancestor  of  the  Fitz-Alans, 
the  ancestor,  if  not  the  father,  of  Wall 

On  the  death,  without  male  offspi 
male  representation  of  the  High  Ste^ 
Lcnnos,  heads  of  the  great  Darnley  I 
the  Regent  Lennox  in  1571,  his  grai 
came  heir  male  of  the  House  of  St< 
expired  with  the  Cardinal  of  York, 
younger  line  of  the  Darnley  family,  ra 
dom  of  Lennox  in  1583,  hod  already  < 

We  hare  already  seen  with  whom 
House  of  Stewart  now  lies  as  cahein- 
heir  male  of  the  High  Stewarts  in  cii 
be  proved. 

In  recenl  <umck  \X\CTeVw;«\«KR\.'«' 
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bonour — the  Earl  of  Galloway,  and  the  late  Andrew  Stuart  of 
Castlemilk  and  Torrance,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  last  male 
of  his  branch.  The  argfuments,  which  were  stated  in  a  treatise  en- 
titled '  A  View  of  the  Evidence  for  proving  that  the  Earl  of  Gal- 
loway is  the  lineal  Heir  Male  and  lawful  Representative  of  Sir 
William  Stewart  of  Jed  worth/  leave  no  doubt  concerning  the 
particular  fact  asserted  in  the  title:  but  the  main  object  of  the 
treatise  was  to  identify  Sir  William  Stewart  of  Jed  worth,  sheriff 
of  Teviotdale,  with  Sir  William  Stewart,  or  Stuart,*  the  next  bro- 
ther of  Sir  John  Stuart  of  Darnley,  and  thus  to  establish  a  propo- 
sition that,  upon  the  extinction  of  the  direct  male  line  of  the  royal 
bouse  at  the  death  of  the  Cardinal  of  York,  Lord  Galloway  be- 
came the  lineal  heir  male  general  and  representative  of  Sir  John 
Stewart  of  Bonkyl,  and  consequently  of  the  High  Stewarts  of 
Scotland.  The  treatise  fails  to  prove  this  important  assumption ; 
and  no  evidence  has  hitherto  been  produced  to  show  the  precise 
filiation  of  Sir  William  Stewart  of  Jedworth,  although  that  person 
was  most  probably  related  in  blood  to  the  royal  family. 

Mr.  Andrew  Stuart,  in  his  admirable  *  Genealogical  History  of 
the  Stewarts,'  has  ole«irly  demonstrated  that  the  mother  of  Sir 
William  Stewart  of  Jedworth,  the  undoubted  Propositus  of  the 
Earls  of  Galloway,  was  a  davghter  of  John  Turnbull  of  Minio  ; 
whilst  it  is  equally  certain  that  Sir  John  Stuart  of  Darnley  and  Sir 
William  his  brother  (who  both  fell  at  the  siege  of  Orleans  in 
February,  1428-9)  were  the  sons  of  Sir  Alexander  Stewart  of 
Darnley,  by  Janet  Keith,  heiress  of  Gahtoun  ;  consequently  that 
Sir  William  Stewart,  the  brother  of  Sir  John,  was  not  Sir  Wil- 
liam Stewart  of  Jedworth,  the  sheriff  of  Teviotdale. 

The  latter  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  same  Sir  William  Stewart 
described  in  Fordun  (vol.  ii.  p.  434)  as  *  Dominus  Willielmus 
Stewart  de  Foresta*  [Jedworth  Forest],  and,  in  Winton's  Chro- 
nicle, as  'Schire  William  Stewart  of  Tevidale,^  who  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Hotspur  at  the  battle  of  Homildon  in  140£^  and 
afterwards  executed  for  treason  upon  the  plea  that,  having  been 
an  inhabitant  of  Teviotdale  whilst  that  district  formed  part 
of  the  English  dominions,  he,  a  subject  of  Henry  IV.,  had  made 
war  contrary  to  his  allegiance. 

We  shall  now  enumerate  heirs  genei-al,  descended  from  males 
of  the  royal  house,  in  the  order  of  their  propinquity  to  the  reigning 
sovereign  for  the  time  being. 

From  Murdac,  Duke  of  Albany,  eldest  son  of  Robert  Stewart, 
Duke  of  Albany,  the  second  son  of  King  Robert  H.,  there  is  not 

*  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Demeley  or  Darnley,  and  his  brother  Sir  William,  appear 
to  faftTe  first  adopted  the  siielling  of  the  name  ** Stuart*'  from  the  French  mode  of 
writing  it. 

any 
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nny  stricti)'  lawful  issue  remaining :  but  Sir  Jaines  8t«' 
fDurlli  Biin  of  Murditc.  is  rcpresentotl,  throu|rli  bis  l«j 
son  Walter  Stewart,  of  Mmjibie,  bv  Hubert,  Earl  ol 
Stewart  in  Irclanil;  and  Frauds,  Karl  of  Mora}',  draws 
lineage  from  tlic  same  [icrsun. 

John  Slcwart.  Earl  of  liuchan  (ibe  celebrated  Com 
]''r.incrl,  second  son  of  Kobert  duke  of  Albany,  is  reprei 
the  iieirof  the  body  (if  any)  of  Elizabeth  Seton  (ibc  odIj 
Alexander  Settin,  Viscount  Kingston),  wLu  niarric<l  U'lll 
of  Drummclzier. 

David  Stewart  Enrl  of  Strathern,  the  fourth  son  of  Kin| 
II.,    is  reprt^entcd  by  Kobert   Barclay  Allnrdice  of  I 

SAIIardice.  claimant  of  the  earldom  of  Airtb  or  Moiiteiik 
From  Ali-xander  Stewart,  Earl  of  Angus,  the  eldest  st 
_;  John  Stewart  of  Bonkyl  (greal-umle  of    King    Kobert  I 

^  «  honour    desceixU-fl    to    Margaret    Countess    of    Angus, 

. -'„  marriage  Countess  of  Mar.     This  lady,  however,  left  t 

■'■^  ninto  progeny,  and  the  Angus  branch  of  the    House  of 

•  S  is  now  represented  by  Alexander  Hamilton  of  Balliaeriel 

Qti  ancestor.  Sir  Alexander  Hauiilion  of   Innerwick,   man 

f\  younger  sister  Elizabeth.* 

.-^'li  From  Sir  Alan  Stewart  of  Dreghom,  the  second  son  of  ; 

I, .  Stewart  of  Bonkyl,  Henry  Lord  IJarnley.  the  father  of  Kin 

■y^*.  y\..  was  lineally  descended:  the  Princeof  Mudena  and  1 

^,i  are  therefore  coheirs- general  and  representatives  of  Sir  Al 

John  Bligh,  now  Earl  of  Darnley  (in  Ireland),  reprej 
heir-general,  Charles  Stuart,  sixth  Duke  of  Lennox  (t/bii 
...  who  wns  the  last  heir  male  of  the  body  of    Esuie,    first  '. 

\A  Lennos.cousin-germanof  Henry  Lord  Darnh-y,  fat  her  of  Ja 

tj7  It  is  unknown  whether  William  Stuart,    Seigneur  d'C 

'  *'  France,  the  third  son  of  John,  the  first  Earl  of  Lennox. 

ih  issue. 

*  John  Stuart  of  HenrieBtoun,  the  next  brother  of  tbe  i 

i\  d'Oyzon,  left  an  only  daughter,  Margaret,  who  married  Johi 

.  ]■  of  kuvich  in  Ayrshire,  from  whom  there  may  be  descent 

'   ,  •  Tlic  Euilrlom  ot  AiiRin  »nil  lo  GforR*  Daii);lai,  the  nni  uf  Cuuirtm 

%f.  hv  William  lint  Rarl  or  Douglu  ;    bul  tbe  evidence  l)wt  dw  c^uiiltl  nevrr 

•"a  the  wife  o(  tliM  Kul  ii  nov  t-uniplele.     We  nfet  ihe  muln  tt>  '  Hcmuki 

r    ';'l  P«nij!e  U<  byJului  Itiddull,  Ktq-,  AJvoeale,   [E.lin.    1833,   pp.  tjl- 

'■    .;  the  sftdenieiit  of  tltit  long-agilnl«l  quedioii.     The  looteiipH   with  ithirl 


■fl 


•  long-agilnl«l  que«tioi  ...  ._   , 

t*  well  n  ot>le>  were  Tcrigtwi)  anil  tnuufeireil  uiuler  the  aacicut  inteni  of 
u  illiiitraled  in  tliAt  nmukable  volume  riot  lea  cleu-lj— it  cuulJ  nut  be 
tbun  the  uiiJsciuua  iDiuiiialilr  of  the  iiolile).  Ueurie  Earl  of  Augui  miin, 
been  a  legitimate  mi  of  William  Enrl  of  Doiiglaf,  have  nicreednl  to  thi 
Kail'limi  (alwava  a  nule  tjel),  mi  the  death  of  hii  elder  brollim  Jbum 
Uongliu,  vho  fi'll  m  Otietbuurtie,  and  left  iio  lawful  luue ;  but  »eitbn  C 
axij  of  iiii  ilvMeiidatita  evei  iioie  or  claimed  tlie  title  of  Eail  uf  Diniglai. 
beridci,  a  man  of  lubtidiarv  evidence,  both  hiiteiical  aod  documenUnr  mi 
ilateoftbecue. 
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Of  Alexander  Stuart,  the  next  younorer  brother  of  the  last- 
mcntioneil  John  Stuart,  and  who  was  also  in  the  French  ser- 
vice, nothing  is  known. 

Alan  Stuart  of  Cardonald,  the  next  <ind  youngest  brother  of 
the  last-mentioned  Alexander,  is  represented,  as  heir-general,  by 
Walter,  the  present  Lord  Blantyre;  who  traces  his  male  descent 
to  the  same  ancestor  with  Lord  Galloway. 

The  next  in  the  succession  was  Sir  William  Stewart,  or  Stuart, 
of  Castlemilk,  second  son  of  Sir  Alexander  Stewart  of  Darnley. 
He  is  represented  by  the  daughters  of  the  late  Andrew  Stuart 
of  Torrance,  —  Christian- Anne,  Elizabeth,  and  Charlotte,  the 
wife  of  Robert  Harington,  Esq. — as  coheirs-general;  but  the  male 
representative  of  the  line  of  Castlemilk  (if  there  be  any  now 
existing)  lias  not  been  discovered. 

Of  the  posterity  (if  any)  of  Alexander  Stewart  of  Galsioun  and 
Robert  Stewart  of  Wiston,  the  younger  brothers  of  Sir  John  Stuart 
of  Darnley  and  Sir  William  of  Castlemilk,  nothing  is  known. 

The  next  in  the  line  of  succession  are  the  descendants  of 
Sir  Walter  Stewart  of  Dalswinton,  the  third  son  of  Sir  John  of 
Bonkyl.  His  great-granddaughter,  Marion  Stewart,  heiress  of 
Dalswinton,  married  Sir  .John  Stewart,  son  and  heir  of  Sir 
William  Stewart  of  Jedworth,  of  whom  the  Earl  of  Galloway  is 
the  lineal  heir  male  and  representative. 

There  were  two  other  younger  sons  of  Sir  John  Stewart  of 
Bonkyl,  viz.,  James  Stewart  of  Picrston  and  John  Stewart.  From 
James  there  may  possibly  be  descendants. 

The  descendants  from  daughters  of  the  royal  house  are  almost 
innumerable.  The  following  are  their  principal  representatives 
in  the  order  of  their  propinquity  to  the  crown  : — 

'  heir  male  general,  heir  male,  and 


The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  Brandon, 

and  Chatelherault, 
The  Marquess  of  Abcrcorn, 
The  Earl  of  Derbv, 

The  Duke  de  Rohan  and 

The  Princess  de  Rohan-Gu^mene, 


heir  general,  respectively,  of  the 
Lady  Mary,  eldest  sister  of  King 
James  III. — wife  of  James  the 
second  Lord  Hamilton.* 

representing  the  Lady  Isabel, 
Duchess  of  Brittany,  the  eldest 
sister  that  left  issue  of  King 
James  II.  of  Scotland. 


rr,^_    xr  err     n  f representinsT  as  heir  male,  and  as 

The  Marquess  of  Huntlv,  '^„.^^i^^  »^„„^,  respectively,  the 

The  Duke  of  Richmond    and  the         j^ady  Annabella,  the  next  sister  of 
other  co-heirs  of  the  last  Duke         ^^.^'  j^^^^  „^  ^.^^  ^^  ^ 

of  Gordon. I      the  second  Earl  of  Huntly. 

♦  It  was  in  virtue  of  this  descent  that  James  Karl  of  ArraTi  and  Duke  of  Chatelherault 
was  declared  by  the  Parliament  of  1542  to  be  Regent,  and  next  heir  to  the  Crowu 
failing  Queen  Mary. 
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The  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
The  Marqueii  of  Abercom, 
The  Earl  of  Derby, 


The  Duke  of  RichnioDd  uid  the 
other  OonloD  co-heirs — ^jointl; 
with 

The  Earl  of  Seafield, 


The  hereditary  Prince  of  Modena, 
and  the  Ducheai  of  I^ucca  and 
Emprees  of  Aiutria,  jointly  vith 

The  Diike  of  Hamilton,  Marquett 
of  Douglas, 


The  co-heirs  of  the  Lady  Jeui 
before  mentioned,  jointly  with 
the  heir  of  the  body  of 

John  sixth  Lord  Maxwell, 


The  heire  (if  uiy)  of  Janet  Crich* 
ton,  who  in  1665  nuvned  Sir 
James  M'Gill  of  Rankeillor, 


The  Duke  of  Roxburghe, 


The  Lord  Macdoaald, 


representing  the  Lkdy  J< 
•nd  youugeat  sister 
James  II.,  wife  of  Ji 
Earl  of  Morton  —  thi 
gi«at-gr»n  ddaughter. 
Duchess  of  Chatelber 
heir  male  generKl,  heir: 
heir  ^neral  reapectivet 

repreaentmg,  «■  co-bdiK  gc 
|j«dy  Margaret,  eldest 
King  James  I.  of  Scotia 
of  Archibalti  fiotinh 
DougUs,  and  Duke  of 

'  representing  the  Lady  Mar 
sister  of  King  James 
wife  of  George  Dotigli 
Earl  of  Angtts — the  fom 
heirs  general,  the  latte: 

repreaentiDg  the  Lady  E 
third  and  youngest  sister 
James  I.  of  Scotland,  i 
of  Sir  James  Doiutlas 
keith.  ^ 

repreaeotiog  the  Lady  1 
eldest  sister  of  King  Rob 
wife  of  John    Dunbar 

representing  the  Lady  J 
cond  sister  of  King  Rob 
snd  wife  to  Sir  John 

I  representing  the  Lady  El 
third  sitter  of  King  Rob 
married  to  Sir  Thorns 
Constable  of  Scotland. 

f  representing  the  I^dy  M 
}  fourth  sister  of  King  Rob 
(      wife  to  John,  Lord  of  thf 


f  representing  the   Lady  Ca 


[     Earl  of  Crawford. 
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The  heire  of  the  body   of  John  ' 
Thomson  of  Charleton, 

The  Earl  of  Rosslyn, 

The  Duke  of  Sutherland,  and  ) 

The  heirs  (if  any)  of  the  body  of 
David  Stuart,  third  son  of 
James,  seventh  Earl  of  Moray, 


representing  the  Lady  Egidia,  sixth 
and  youngest  sister  of  King 
Robert  III.,  wife  to  William 
Douglas  of  Galloway  and  Niths- 
dale,  natural  son  of  Archibald 
third  Earl  of  Douglas. 


The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  the 

other  Gordon  co-heirs,  and 
The  Marquess  of  Huntly, 


The  heirs  of  the  bodies  of  the  four 
sisters  and  co-heirs  of  William 
Erskine,  eighth  Earl  of  Buchan, 


Of  the  descendants  from  daughters  in  the  Darnley  line,  the 
following  are  the  principle,  viz.  : 

/  representing  as  co-heirs  general 
and  as  heir  male  respectively,  the 
Lady  Henrietta  Stuart,  daughter 
of  Esme  first  Duke  of  Lennox, 
and  second  cousin  of  King 
James  VL — wife  to  George  first 
Marquess  of  Huntly. 

representing  as  co-heirs  general  the 
Lady  Mary,  second  and  youngest 
daughter  of  Esme  first  Duke  of 
Lennox — and  wife  to  John  Earl 
of  Mar. 

representing  as  heir  male  and  as 
co-heirs  general,  respectively, 
the  Lady  Elizabeth  (eldest 
daughter  of  Esme  third  Duke  of 
Lennox),  second  cousin,  once  re- 
moved, to  King  James  VL — wife 
of  Henry  Frederick  Howard 
Earl  of  Arundel. 

( representing  as  heir  general  and 
heir  male  respectively,  the  I^ady 
Anne,  second  daughter  of  Esme 
third  Duke  of  Lennox — wife  to 
Archibald  Earl  of  Angus,  son  and 
heir  of  William  first  Marquess  of 
Douglas. 

representing  the  Lady  Helen,  only 
daughter  of  John  third  Earl 
of  Lennox,  and  great  aunt  of 
King  James  VI. — wife  to  John 
eleventh  Earl  of  Sutherland. 


The  Duke  of  Norfolk — and 
The  Lords  Petre  and  Stourton, 


The  Lord  Douglas  of  Douglas — and 
The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  Afarqvess , 
of  Douglas, 


The  Duke  of  Sutherland,  twentieth 
Earl  of  Sutherland f 


r  representing  the    Lady  Elizabeth 

mu    \it  r  TT    4-         1?    ir.A      Stuart,    sister    of   John    third 

rii^T  '^'''  -^l      Earl  of  I^nnox,  great- great-aunt 

"*'  I      of  King  James  VI. — wife  to  Sir 

I      Hugh  Campbell  of  Lofudon. 
2  6  2  The 


Loudon, 


Oh  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  ^c.  ^-c. 


P 

i 'J 
\4. 


II 
tfl 


Tlic  Duke  cif  BiicclcHcli, 


Tlic  l»r(l  Elphiiistone, 


I  representing    the   Ladv   1 
Stuart,  eldest  daughter 
fir^tEnrl  of  Lennox — wi 
chibckld  second  Eiirl  of 
ire|)re8cntiDg     the     Lady 
second   d&ughter    of  J 
Earl  of  Lennox-wife  I 
first  I^rdCrichtonofS 
[  representing     the     Ladj 
third    daughter    of   J( 
Earl  of  Lennox,  wife  I 
second  L>ord  Ros<;  of  H 
representing    ihe    Lady 
Stuart,      fourth     and 
daughter  of  John   first 
I      Jjcnnox — wife  to  Sir  J 
I      quhoun. 

j  representing  Janet  Stewai 
J  ter  of  Sir  Alexander  Si 
j  Damley  and  wife  gf  T 
I      Somerville. 

i  representing  (through  th 
mation  already  mention 
garet  Stewart — wife  o 
Duke  of  Albany — who 
the  Earldom  of  Monh 
Walter  Stewart,  theun 
John,  of  Bonkyl. 


The  heirs  of  the  body  of  Humphry 
Colquhouii,   of  Culquhoun  and ' 


The  Ixird  Somerville, 


The  Earl  of  Casllestewart, 


Art.  VI. — Letlers  from  the  Baflic.    2  vols,  post  Svo. 
1841. 

^0  few  lM)oka  open  anything  like  a  distinct  view  of  1 
•^  of  society  in  any  department  of  the  Russian  emp 
this  publication  wonld  have  been  acceptable,  even  had 
literary  merit  been  inconsiderable.  It  affords  a  clearer  i 
Ihe  interior  life  of  Eslhonia—  of  the  country,  the  provjncia; 

the  nobility,  the  peasantry,  the  agricultural  economy bu 

all,  of  the  real  domestic  economy  and  habits  of  the  Iocs 
— than  we  have  been  able  to  gather  from  all  the  trave 
library  respecting  any  other  section  of  that  iiiunenBe  terril 
that  infinitely  diveraified  population.     But  this  might  in 
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accomplished  by  a  comparatively  unskilful  peU;,  so  it  were  but  an 
honest  one.  Here  we  have  the  results  of  close  feminine  observ- 
ation in  a  new  sphere  set  down  with  such  an  easy  unaffected 
grace  of  language,  as  might  have  given  great  attraction  to  a 
delineation  of  the  most  hackneyed  scenery,  and  the  most  familiar 
manners. 

It  seems  that  an  elder  sister  of  the  authoress  became  some  years 
ago  the  wife  of  an  Esthonian  gentleman,  who  lives  usually  on  his 
estates.  These  letters  describe  a  visit  to  the  expatriated  baroness^ 
which  extended  over  ten  or  twelve  months,  and  afforded  ample 
opportunity  for  studying  the  district  and  its  inhabitants.  Being, 
however,  substantially,  the  real  letters  addressed  to  the  family  here 
at  home,  they  give  us,  in  equal  fulness,  the  first  impressions  and 
the  ultimate  conclusions  of  the  writer.  We  shall  select  speci- 
mens of  both,  without  being  particularly  careful  about  adhering 
to  the  order  of  her  pages. 

The  steamboat  in  which  she  left  the  Thames  was  caught  in 
one  of  the  most  violent  of  equinoctial  gales,  and  very  narrowly 
escaped  foundering  in  the  Northern  Sea.  I'he  whole  of  this 
terrific  night  is  painted  in  the  opening  pages  with  such  simple 
unlaboured  strength,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  horrors  so  many  in- 
dications of  the  writer's  own  character  are  unconsciously  given, 
that  the  reader's  admiration  and  respect  are  at  once  excited  and 
enchained  at  the  outset.  We  have  seldom  read  anythinff  more 
striking  than  the  description  of  the  English  passengers — both 
during  the  danger — and  after  the  manly  old  officer  in  command 
had  announced  that  he  believed  it  over.  It  is  a  picture  that 
calls  up  the  true  glow  of  patriotic  pride.  The  shattered  vessel 
found  refuge  in  a  Norwegian  harbour,  and  while  almost  all  on 
board  were  yet  apparently  in  the  full  though  quiet  fervour  of 
religious  thankfulness,  a  French  steamer,  which  had  shared  the 
same  peril,  hove  in  siglit,  and  presently  anchored  by  their  side : — 

'  A  party  of  us  went  on  board  her,  and,  had  the  touch  of  a  wand  trans- 
ported us  to  the  Palais  Royal,  the  change  could  not  have  hecn  more 
complete.  It  was  Paris  itself,  and  Paris  as  if  no  storm  had  ever  been, 
or  rather  as  if  its  reminiscence  were  worthiest  drowned  in  a  Bacchanal. 
Above  seventy  passengers  were  on  board,  all  laughing,  flirting,  and 
drinking  champagne,  with  levity  in  their  flushed  cheeks,  and  more  thau 
negligence  in  many  a  careless  costume.  As  soon  as  seen  we  were 
toasted  with  loud  cries  of  "  Vive  I'Angleterre  !"  by  a  score  of  voices  and 
glasses — an  honour  which  our  quiet  John  Bullism  received  most  un- 
graciously. But  there  were  beautiful  creatures  among  this  reckless 
crew,  with  falling  tresses,  and  loose  costumes  like  pictures  by  Sir  Peter 
Ldy,  and  looks  as  light  as  if  they  had  studied  under  the  same  royal 
]>atron,  —  and  French  Viscomtcs  with  Shakspeare-cut  chins,  —  and 
Italian  Opera-singers  with  bold  flashing  gaze, — and  amongst  the  rest 

was 
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wai  a  quiet,  fnir  country  woman,  like  a  drop  of  pure  crystal  amidst  a 
of  fali^e  pearls.  We  longed  to  carry  her  off  and  give  Ofie  of  our  p 
in  cxchnnge.' — vol.  i.  pp.  16,  17. 

After  rofittinj^  amidst  the  kind  Norwegians,  and  a  hasty  pliir 
of  the  iiei^hb<)urin[;  country,  the  steamer  made  its  way  to  Co{ 
liagen,  which  is  briefly  describe<l,  and  thence  up  the  Baltii 
Cronstadt  and  St.  Petersburg.  We  introduced  in  a  recent  an 
on  Russia  *  a  small  specimen  of  our  authoresses  chapters  on 
capital — the  best  ever  yet  published  on  the  subject.  For  anoi! 
take  this  sketch  at  the  Custom- House,  which  the  English  p 
reachcMl  before  the  business  of  the  French  steamer  already  n 
tioned  had  been  quite  finished,  although  its  company,  by  o 
and  audacious  application  of  the  golden  key,  bad  stolen  a  m^ 
on  our  countryfolks,  and  avoided  sundry  preliminary  obstacle 
the  ascent  of  the  Neva : — 

*  Here  an  immense  salle,  strewed  with  hundreds  of  opened  and 
opened  boxes,  and  dotted  with  loitering  groups  of  la  Jcune  Fra 
received  us.  With  these  latter  we  exchanged  some  looks  of  mah» 
they  lounged  about,  some  yawning  in  weary  impatience,  others  wriiij 
their  hands  in  impotent  anger,  while  a  black-looking  beings  vith  ! 
like  a  bull-dog  and  paws  like  a  bear,  fumbled  and  crumpled  a  deli 
garde  robe  without  mercy — stirring  up  large  and  small,  tender 
tough,  things  precious  and  things  vile,  ruthlessly  together,  to  the 
utterable  indignation  and  anguish  of  the  proprietor.  To  witness 
devastation  of  an  English  writing-desk  was  a  curious  sight  to  au  ui 
terested  spectator.  First,  the  lock  excited  great  anger,  and  was  a  c 
vincing  proof  that  little  was  to  be  done  with  Bramah  by  brute  fbi 
and,  this  passed,  there  ensued  as  striking  au  illustration  of  the  old  ad 
of  a  bull  in  a  china-shop  as  could  possibly  be  devised.  Everv  io 
was  mischief.  They  soiled  the  ^Titing-paper  and  spilt  the  ink ;'  m* 
up  wax,  wafers,  and  water-colours.  Then,  in  their  search  for  Ru* 
bank-notes,  the  introduction  of  which  is  stricdy  interdicted,  they  si 
out  the  blotting-book,  whence  a  shower  of  letters  of  introduction,  o 
of  address,  and  a  variety  of  miscellancoxis  documents,  floated  to  die 
comers  of  the  salle, — ransacked  the  private  drawer,  of  which  thev  ^ 
perfectly  au  fait^ — displaced  all  the  steel  paraphernalia,  and  i 
crammed  them  into  their  wrong  places,  cutting  their  fingers  at 
same  time — the  only  action  which  afforded  the  spectator  anv  unmi 
pleasure ;  and  now,  smarting  with  the  pain,  flung  down  the  lid,  and 
the  grumbling  owner  to  gather  his  scriptural  fragments  together  as 
best  could.  Beyond  the  writing-desk  tney  did  not  choose  to  proo 
It  was  past  the  regulation  time,  and,  instead  of  allowing  the  «( 
traveller,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  to  take  his  carpet-bag  of  necessar 
the  smallest  article  was  denied  with  a  stolid  pertinacity  which  i 
mated  no  great  sympathy  on  their  parts  for  the  comforts  of  clean  Iin( 

*  All  this  is,  and  must  be,  most  disgtisting  to  a  traveller's  feeiii 
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This  is  not  the  intention  of  any  custom-house  in  the  world,  or,  if  so 
of  Russia,  more's  the  pity.  At  best  all  custom-house  regulations,  in  the 
case  of  the  mere  traveller,  can  but  be  considered  as  a  necessary  evil,  which 
further  falls  on  him  just  at  the  time  when  he  is  least  fitted  to  bear  un- 
necessary fatigue,  detention,  or  vexation.  The  courtesy  and  hospitality 
of  nations  therefore  demands  that  the  needful  forms  be  conducted  with 
the  utmost  kindness  and  politeness,  while  good  sense  dictates  their  being 
submitted  to  in  the  same  spirit.  Few  travellers  remain  long  enough  in 
Russia  to  wear  off  the  disagreeable  impressions  of  their  inauguration 
acene,  whereas  I  have  seen  foreigners,  and  Russians  among  the  number, 
whose  civil  reception  and  gentlemanly  treatment  at  the  English  custom- 
house and  alien-office  inspired  them  with  instant  respect  for  the  land 
they  trod.  And,  af\er  all,  in  which  of  these  two  countries  are  these 
regulations  the  least  evaded  P  decidedly  not  in  Russia.  Those  who  are 
received  with  suspicion  will  not  be  the  most  inclined  to  respect  the 
laws.' — ^vol.  i.  pp.  38-40. 

Our  authoress  is  so  fortunate  as  to  be  received  into  the  private 
residence  of  a  Russian  officer  holding  a  high  place  in  the  military 
administration.  Under  such  auspices  she  sees  the  licm^  to  all 
possible  advantage,  and  moreover  sees  interior  manners  and 
machinery  to  which  few  travellers  ever  have  access.  We  content 
ourselves,  however,  with  one  picture  more — that  of  a  wedding : — 

*  Passing  the  interminable  Corps  des  Cadets — the  longest  fa9ade  in 
ihe  known  world — our  attention  was  caught  by  the  most  delicious  strains 
of  vocal  music,  and  observing  the  chapel  part  lighted  up,  and  carriages 
waiting.  Baron  S.  pronounced  a  Russian  wedding  to  be  going  forward. 
In  a  moment  the  check- string  was  pulled,  the  horses'  heads  turned,  and 
we  alighted  at  the  doorway.  The  chapel  itself  was  on  the  second  story, 
divided  off  with  glass  doors,  which  we  were  proceeding  to  open  much 
to  our  satisfaction,  when,  with  all  the  dignity  of  high  integrity,  the  offi- 
cials rushed  to  repulse  us—not,  however,  till  wehadcanght  a  tantalizing 
glimpse  of  a  fair  girl  with  a  rueful  countenance,  standing  before  an  altar, 
with  candle  in  hand,  as  if  about  to  light  her  own  funeral  pile,  and  a 
gentleman  of  no  very  promising  exterior  at  her  side.  This  was  enough 
to  have  fired  the  ardour  of  a  saint,  but  in  our  hurry,  bethinking  ourselves 
only  of  a  terrestrial  remedy,  we  applied  that  infallible  key,  fitted  to  all 
hearts  as  well  as  doors  in  Russia — ^looks  of  integrity  vanished,  smiles  of 
bland  acquiescence  ensued,  and,  in  a  moment,  ''all  the  doors  fiew  open." 
We  entered,  and  mixed  among  the  bridal  party,  and,  gradually  advanc- 
ing, found  ourselves  within  a  few  paces  of  the  bride,  and  I  trust  diverted 
her  thoughts  pleasantly,  for  the  ceremony  was  long,  and  the  bridegroom 
old  enough  to  have  been  her  grandfather.  The  ill-sorted  pair  stood 
together  in  the  centre  of  the  small  chapel  before  an  altar,  each  holding 
a  taper  as  emblem  of  the  hght  of  their  good  works,  and,  between  them 
and  the  altar,  a  stout  burly  priest  with  handsome  jovial  countenance 
and  fine  flowing  beard  and  hair ;  on  either  hand  a  subordinate.  After 
reading  prayers  at  some  length,  he  gave  the  bridegroom  a  golden  ring — 
the  shining  metal  typifying  that  henceforward  he  should  shine  like  the 

sun 
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nwu  in  hia  spouse's  eye ;  and  to  her  one  uf  silver,  emblein  uf  l] 

a>  Tt'iiiiiiiliiiu:  ticrtu  liurrow  lit;lit  solely  frutii  the  favour  of  her  h 

cuunivnuML'e — an   udmoiiitiuit   wliich  in   this    insUnce    seeiad 

neiTst-arv.     Tlie«e  were  unchanged  utuidat  a  ^rofuEion  of  bo« 

cnwHiiiif,  the  chuniti  ts,  nl>uut  twenty  in  number,  dreseed  ia  I 

uuifunu,  lakinp  >i|>  the  "Gliot{HKli  l^umilui,"   or  "Lord  tiave  i 

u>,"  in  btriiina  u  liich  seenieil  hardly  uf  this  cartli.     The  pricM  i 

ilri'ibtd  the  pale  dri,  wlium  we  Bdceitained  to  be  an  urphan,  i 

fur  a  hunie,  iu  an  extein|X)re  exhurtation  upon    the  duties  svai 

with  a  manner  su  i;cnile  and  persuuive,   his   full  Russian  &. 

hHrniunii)UBly  fnnn  hi«  lips,  that,  though  not  comprehendiDK  a  i 

aiicntiuii  was  riveted   and  my  heart  tauched.     The  bridegtot 

HumI  wiihuiit  anv  diacernible  exprcsaiun  wliaiaoever  un  hia  C'lui: 

received  tlie  tnnie  admunitiun  in  liis  turn ;  the  priest,  or  pope,  as 

leriued  in  the  RiiHsiati  church,  alternaiely  putting  uu  and  uff 

niittcil  iMp,   which  nilh  his  cimiIv   lubea   ):ave  him  the  air  of  i 

hi|:h-prie>t.      Tliis  eoiicluded,   the  Bacrunieat,    here    takeo   i 

•^.~i  elcmenis  mixed,  was  administered,  which,  besides  the  sacred  i 

"•^il  reivivt'd  in  all  Chrisiian  churchM,  uu  this  occasion  funher  t>] 

(til  cup  of  huniiin  juy  and  surruw  liencefurth  to  be   shared  by  a 

'  ^ll  couple.     Of  this  each  partook  alleriintely  three  timea,  and  the 

V  ^t|  the  bookiin  the  ulur.     The  attendants  now  brougbt  forward 

F  *1  et'iwns,  which  were  received  with  reverence  and  many  crussiiu; 

priest,  and  two  li^'nilemen  in  plain  cloihcs,  advancing  from  th 

party  in  which  we  hrul  usurped  a  place,  took  the  crowns,  and  ih 

hlcstinu;  ilie  couple  with  their  Tes))ective  names  of  Anna  Ivariu 

Peter  Niciiliiwiicli,  placed  the  one  ou  the  man's  head,  and  held  i 

ovrr  that  of  the  girl,  whnse  head-dress  did  not  admit  of  a  ueaierai 

tr^i^  This  latter,  with  her  veil  flowing  troni  the  back  of  her  heul,  '. 

■^m  white  t;Hrineuts,   and  pensive  looks,  seemed  a   fair   aiaiue  be 

Uoldeii  ciuiopv  1  while  the  poor  man,  eDCumbered  with  a  candle 
iiund,  the  |<cr]>etuul  necessity  of  crussuij;  himself  with  the  other, 
stitpeiidi>ii8  tii'ud-gi-iir,  hniked  qnite  a  ridiculous  object,  and,  va 
tempriti^  to  how  with  his  body  mid  keep  his  head  erect,  ivas  ne« 
his  crown  sevenil  times.  In  this,  however,  lies  the  pith  of  the  tt 
— so  nmch  so  that  the  Russian  word  to  marry  is  literally  ti 
This  pageantry  continued  some  time,  while  copious  portions 
Scriptures  were  read,  holy  water  strewed  round,  and  cluuds  ui 
t)uD^  about  the  pair— their  saints  called  upon  to  protect  thei 
lastly  a  sulemn  invocation  addic«sed  to  tiie  Almighty  tu  bless  t 
eliiUlren  like  Abraham  and  Sarah,  Isaac  and  Keliecca,  Juse 
Xlury,  ic,  to  keep  them  like  Noah  in  tlie  Ark,  Jonas  in  th 
belh,  and  the  Hebrew  ca)tives  in  the  tiery  fitniucei  and,  that  t 
niiLTJi:  ii<>;  ho  omitted,  to  give  tliemjoy  such  as  the  Empress  H( 
un  discovering  the  true  cross.  Then,  taking  a  hand  of  each  in  I 
priest  drew  them,  himself  walking  backwards,  and  the  cruwn- 
followintr  in  slow  processiun,  three  limes  round  tbe  altar.  N 
crowns  were  taken  olf,  kissed  three  times  by  bride  and  bridegro 
choristers  cea-ed,  the  nitar  disappeared,  and  priests  and  wtteiidai 
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treating  backwards  to  the  chancel  end,  vanished  behind  the  screen,  and 
all  was  silent  in  a  moment. 

*  Here  you  will  conclude  the  ceremony  terminated :  so  at  least  thought 
"we,  and  so  perhaps  did  the  happy  couple,  who  seemed  well  nigh  ex- 
hausted ;  but  now  the  ci-devant  crown- bearers  seized  upon  the  bride, 
hurried  her  to  the  screen  which  divides  off  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  a 
Russian  church,  where  she  prostrated  herself  three  times  in  rapid  suc- 
cession before  the  pictures  of  two  saints,  touching  the  floor  at  each 
plunge  audibly  with  her  fair  forehead;  the  exertion  being  so  great 
that,  but  for  the  support  of  her  attendants,  she  must  have  sunk.  The 
gentleman  was  left  to  prostrate  himself  unassisted,  which  done  each 
Kissed  the  picture  the  requisite  three  times.  And  now  the  bridal  party 
advanced  to  congratulate — the  bride's  tears  flowed  fast — a  general 
kissing  commenced — and  we  sounded  a  rapid  retreat,  for  in  the  crowd 
and  confusion  it  seemed  very  immaterial  on  whom  this  superabundance 
of  caresses  might  fall. 

*  It  is  only  just  to  say  that  the  whole  ceremony  was  highly  impressive, 
80  much  so  as  quite  to  overbalance  the  admixture  of  orientalisms  and 
traditions  which  pervaded  it.  I  should  also  add  that  marriage  in 
Russia  is  entirely  indissoluble — that  no  kind  of  relationship  within  the 
fifth  degree  is  permitted — two  sisters  may  not  even  marry  two  brothers— 
that  more  than  three  times  no  one  can  be  united  in  wedlock,  nor  even 
that  without  previous  fast  and  penance  to  qualify  the  sin ; — and  that  a 
priest  can  never  marry  a  second  time,  so  that  a  priest's  wife  is  as  much 
cherished  as  any  other  good  thing  that  cannot  be  replaced. 

*  We  returned  home,  but  my  thoughts  involuntarily  followed  that  pale 
girl  whose  early  marriage  it  had  been  our  fate  to  witness.  I  longed  to 
whisper  to  her  words  of  hope  that  the  rough-looking  staff  she  had 
chosen  to  lean  upon  through  life  might  prove  a  kind  and  a  true  one. 
But  good  looks  are  truly  nothing — Vobjtt  qu^on  aime  a  toujours  de 
beaux  yeux,^ — vol.  i.  pp.  78-84. 

This  lady,  so  far  from  adopting  the  contemptuous  tone  usual 
with  French  and  En«:lish  tourists  in  Russia^  appears  to  give  the 
government  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  credit  for  a  most  sincere 
zeal  in  ])romoting  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  people.  Of 
the  Czar  himself  she  uniformly  expresses  herself  with  not  merely 
respect,  but  enthusiasm.  Then,  her  pictures  of  the  household  in 
which  she  was  domesticate<l  are  so  pleasin? — those  of  the  parties 
and  festivities  in  which  she  mingled  under  their  protection  so 
very  bright — that  we  certainly  gather  from  herself  few  materials 
for  solving  the  difficulty  which  she  pro])ounds  in  her  farewell 
paragraph — to  wit : — 

*"  What  is  there  about  this  capital  which  renders  it  so  unloveable  as  a 
residence  ?  I  had  experienced  within  its  walls  kindness  as  much  be- 
yond my  expectations  as  my  deserts — nut  only  courtesy  and  hospitality, 
but  real  genuine  Christian  goodness — and  I  turned  away  with  a  feeling 
of  thankfulness  that  my  life  was  not  destined  to  be  spent  there.     It 

seems 
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teciua  KB  if  (he  Koil,  revenging  iUelf  for  having  been  taken  by 
appToiirialed  to  a  purpute  Nature  never  iuteoded.  inspiiei  a 
dreanncsi  and  lonelineta  which  can  hardly  be  rationally  acco 
1  never  read  or  heard  uf  the  English  traveller,  aojouming  be^i 
daya,  who  did  not  quit  Peteraburg  with  a  sentimeDt  of  reli 
tMindagej  and  manjr  a  Ruuian,  long  resident  abroad,  wbot 
virion  by  dav  and  ni^ht  it  hai  been  to  retire  to  hie  native  ca 
the  rriiiti  of  hit  expatriation,  hsi,  uuoii  esperimeDt,  owned 
pojntmeiit,  and  ended  hia  days  eliewnere.  "Je  deteste  Fett 
ia  the  thanklesB  Knieuce  you  bear  from  every  mouth.' — vol.  i. 
The  traveller  was  detained  much  longer  in  St.  P« 
tlinn  she  had  intended,  in  consequence  of  a  smart  attack 
and,  in  shurt,  the  Kusiian  winter  had  fairly  set  in  Ix 
was  able  to  act  off  for  tbc  destined  goal  of  her  pilgri 
Eslhunia.  She  was  not  easily  to  be  frightcnetl,  howeve 
perils  uf  the  inland  juurney,  which  her  huspilable  friendi 
pardoned  for  having  perhaps  somewhat  exaggerated;  a 
provideil  with  a  faithful,  firm-bearled,  and  adroit  coui 
Bc<x>mpli5lied  her  five  or  lix  hundred  dismal  miles,  chiefly 
endless  pine-forests,  amidst  intense  cold  and  eternallj 
iniiw,  without  any  serious  mishap.  At  length,  at  the 
_>\.  superlatively  dreary  day  she  saw  ibc  old  black    towers  < 

f'.}  frowning  over  the  Baltic — and  reached,  just  as  night  c1 

,,i*'»,  the  up)H.T  city,  or  Domberg,  where  the   provincial  gen 

'  i}^  their  hereditary  hotels  all  clustered  together,  quite  apart 

rfflj  traflickcrs  of  the  jxirt ;  and  here  she  was  received,  it  is  ne 

-  '  '  say  how,  by  her  sister,  and  a  circle  of  new  conuections — ii 

lively  tokens  of  the  lapse  of  time  ia  the  shape  of  half-a-di 
little  Estbonians,  male  and  female,  excellently  qualified  U 
J        ■  ~  the  unpacking  of  the  long-expected  aunt's  Iwxes  and  bag 

'    h'.<j  family  had  been  waiting  for  her  at  Reval,  and  in  a  few  d 

all  started  together  for  the  rural  castle. 

She  opens  her  first  letter  from  amidst  these   new  kins 
-  T<  tlieir  friends  with  a  ]>aragraph  which  sa^s  so  much  in  a  (t 

f^  'j  that  we  must  transcribe  it: — 

f  T  '  What  a  world  of  boundless  novelty  opens  on  the  indivi 

^«_£  finds  himself  suddenly  thrown  inU>  the  innermost  home-life  of  i 

^TJt  strange  people !     In  general  the  traveller  is  left,  and  most  jut 

J-  ^  wear  his  way  gradually  into  the  privacy  of  other  nations,  ai 

'»  If'  time  he  has  attained  some  knowledge  of  their  habits,  has  i 

blunted  the  edge  of  his  own.  This  is  the  most  natural  course, 
the  fairest ;  olhcrwise  the  same  individual  who  is  at  ouce  thrue 
lights  and  shsdows  of  one  country,  ere  the  retina  of  hia  unde 
has  lust  (he  images  of  another,  and  who,  in  mauy  i^istances,  is 
situations  in  the  new  home  which  he  never  tried  in  the  old, 
risk  of  being  very  open-eyed  to  other  jieople's  foibles  and  pi 
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and  most  comfortably  blind  to  his  own.  We  are  such  creatures  of 
habit  that  it  is  difficalt  to  judge  of  the  inner  system  of  a  foreign  land 
Otherwise  than  too  severely,  till  after  several  months  of  observation,  nor 
otherwise  than  too  favourably  after  as  many  years.  But  the  reverse  is 
applicable  to  the  hasty  traveller  whose  time  and  opportunity  enable  him 
only  to  view  the  outer  shell — to  scan  that  which  aJl  who  run  can  read. 
His  perceptive  powers  can  hardly  be  too  fresh,  nor  his  judgment  too 
crude,  upon  those  things  whose  existence  lies  but  in  the  novelty  of  his 
impressions.  Like  sovfiets^  they  must  be  served  hot,  and  eaten  hastily, 
to  be  rightly  tasted.  The  breath  of  cool  reason  would  ruin  them.' — 
vol.  i.  pp.  130,  131. 

The  Baron's  chateau  lies  a  day's  journey  from  Reval,  and  the 
country  between  is  described  as  varied  and  richly  wooded.  The 
whole  description  of  this  residence  is  in  ber  most  masterly  style : — 

*  We  arrived  in  the  evening  before  a  grand  crescent-shaped  building — 
recalling  in  size  and  form  the  many-tenemented  terraces  of  Regent's 
Park.  If  the  exterior  promised  fair,  the  interior  far  surpassed  all  ex- 
pectation,  and  I  have  only  to  shut  my  eyes  to  a  certain  roughness  and 
want  of  finish  to  fancy  myself  in  a  regal  residence.  The  richness  of 
the  architectural  ornaments, — the  beauty  of  the  frescoes  and  painted 
ceilings — ^the  polish  of  the  many-coloured  and  marble-like  parquets — 
the  height,  size,  and  proportion  of  tlie  apartments,  produce  a  tout-eusemble 
of  the  utmost  splendour,  entirely  independent  of  the  aid  of  furniture, 
which  here,  like  the  Narva  chairs,  seems  to  have  been  constructed  before 
comfort  was  admitted  to  form  an  ingredient  in  human  happiness. 

'  It  is  a  strange  assimilation,  this  splendid  case  built  over  the  simplest, 
most  primitive  customs.* — 

— Such  a  lady  as  this  ought  to  be  above  any  tampering  with  fine 
words — we  can  only  guess  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  what  she 
means  by  assimilation, — 

*  The  family  have  no  fixed  hour  for  rising,  and  sometimes  you  find 
only  your  host's  empty  coffee-cup,  whilst  he  is  abroad  or  busy  writing 
ere  you  have  risen ;  or  you  meet  a  servant  bearing  his  slender  breakfast 
to  him  in  bed,  and  long  after  you  are  settled  to  the  occupation  of  the 
day,  you  see  him  emerging  ft'om  his  dormitory  in  his  dressing-gown 
and  with  a  most  sleepy  face.  Breakfast  is  here  not  considered  a  meal, 
and  not  half  the  respect  paid  to  it  which  the  simplest  lunch-tray  would 
command  with  us;  some  take  it  standing,  others  smoking,  and  the 
children  as  often  as  not  run  off  with  their  portion  of  hulterhrod  to  devour 
it  in  comfort  in  some  little  niche,  or  upon  the  base  of  a  pillar  in  the 
magnificent  salle ;  or  facilitate  the  act  of  mastication  by  a  continual 
wandering  from  place  to  place,  which  upon  English  carpets  would  be 
considered  nothing  less  than  petty  treason.  Then  at  one  o'clock  we  all 
pass  through  the  suite  of  rooms  to  a  dining-room,  spacious  and  splendid 
enough  for  Crockford's  Club-house,  where  an  excellent,  plentiful,  and 
formal  repast  is  served,  generally  preceded  by  what  they  call  here 
Pruhstuck^  or  breakfast  (toe  real  breakfast  according  to  our  acceptation 
of  the  term  being  simply  denominated  cafe)^  which  is  not  treated  as  a 

midway 
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midway  moTset  to  silence  the  voice  of  appetite,  but  looked  i 
herald,  the  dinner  being  in  full  view,  to  Bummon  and  encuuni 
puwers  of  relish  aixl  eujuyment.  Accordiiijjiy  it  conaiata  of  bigli 
ur  suited  diithes — uf  mrung  Swi»i  cheeae,  pickled  fiiK  black 
HBuangca — washed  duwu  with  a  glaaa  of  pot«ut  liqueur,  which 
ladies  seem  to  enjuy  us  much  as  tiie  gcnilemea  ' — -[why  not? 
cuisine  i»  Genauii,  U[)on  a  foundatiuu  uf  uative  diahcs,  one 
eipeciully  tu>  foreigner  can  past  a  Wediiesduy  or  a  SaturJi 
country  without  ttisiing;  fur,  by  old  establisbed  cuatom,  on 
davs  a  kind  of  pudding  made  of  oatmeal,  and  called  ftrei,  reg 
cun  in  lieu  of  soup ;  being  handed  round  by  one  servant,  whil 
follows  with  au  ample  jug  of  tjic  richcat  cream,  which  vou  ] 
your  smoking  hot  brei  without  any  retcrve.  Cream  eiilei 
number  of  ditihea,  and  is  used  with  a  liberality  which,  exee 
caaes  of  ita  being  eaten  aour,  covers  in  my  view  a  multitude  of 
iins.  Another  peculiarity  of  daily  occurrence  is  the  rye-bn 
sligbdy  fermented  fur  the  table  uf  the  family,  and  moat  pow 
for  ihat  of  Ihe  attendanta,  and  which  a  palate  requires  the  initii 
few  weeks  ere  it  can  relish.  White  breiid  ia  here  considered 
CBCy  little  inferior  to  cake,  being  made  of  the  (ineat  Moscow  Do 
recognisable  by  ita  drrneaa  and  insipidity,  while  the  term  bra 
vcntionakly  restricted  eicluaively  to  the  long  chucolate-coloi 
Loaves ;  and  aeveral  dear  little  blonde  wiseheads  were  infinite!' 
at  the  ignorance  of  the  English  visitor,  who  at  dinner  called  for  i 
brod,  black  bread.  The  mode  of  waiting  ia  the  aanie  as  in  Gc 
the  dishes  are  carved  at  the  sidebosrd,  and  carried  round — a  pi 
sometimes  occasions  great  mortification,  for  by  the  tinie  thi 
lump  uf  meat  has  been  laboured  thruugb,  awalluwed  past  rtc 
and  your  plate  removed,  exactly  that  vegetable  aucceeds  whii 
have  given  it  the  retjuiaite  relish.  It  ia  much  the  fashion  in 
to  malign  uur  old  custom  of  curving  at  tabic,  and  advocate  th 
plan;  hut,  whatever  trouble  this  mode  may  save  the  lady  of  the 
the  gentleman  on  her  right,  it  affurdx  no  advautage  to  the  g 
here,  while  the  servants  are  going  their  weary  rounds  with 
dishes,  and  detained  lor  miimict  by  aume  absent  individual 
child,  may  pine  in  vain  for  a  piece  of  bread  or  glass  of  water. 
sixisuslight  meal— the  beverage  itself  being  of  the  finest  descr 
but  supper  is  a  solenui  repast  of  several  courses,  when  so  muc 
that  it  is  iiu  wonder  but  little  appetite  survives  for  breakfast, 
p.  \U. 

By  the  writer's  dcscrlptiun,  tlic  Esthonian  brei  seen 
exatrtly  tbe  oatmeal  porridge  of  our  own  northcra  pruvin 
we  should  not  fancy  it  could  aaiimliate  well  with  the  tun 
positions  of  a  German  cuisine.  As  to  the  carving  coDtrt)\-er 
I^  _  _ 1  J 1  »_  u_  _^'.i 1 »i.  _:,]„-       f «_ .         ^^, 


s  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides.     For  our  c, 


chne  to  think  that  the  old  English  fashion  is  lite  only  cme  tt 
ever  to  be  thought  of,  unless  where  the  whole  establishmei 
very  magnificent  scale,  including,  of  course,  a  couple  of  tb 
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skilful  cancrs  at  the  sideboard ;  and  that  even  then  the  comely 
turbot^  salmon^  turkey,  haunch,  or  sirloin,  ought  to  be  placed  deco- 
rously on  the  table,  so  as  to  admit  of  its  being  reconnoitred  by 
the  company,  and  then  removed  for  dissection.  When  the  party 
is  large,  the  array  of  provender  in  proportion,  and  especially  in 
hot  weather,  it  certainly  is  a  great  comfort  not  to  have  the  fumes 
of  huge  dishes,  particularly  greasy  German  dishes,  continually 
under  one's  nose.  As  to  our  authoress's  complaint  about  bread 
and  water,  surely  any  table,  large  or  small,  is  very  barbarously  set 
forth,  when  these  essentials  and  a  salt-cellar  are  not  within  reach 
of  every  cover. 

*  Servants  of  both  sexes  swarm  here  as  numerously  as  in  a  house  of 
the  same  rank  in  England — the  one  it  is  true  with  nisty  coat  and  un- 
blacked  hoots,  but  the  other  neat  and  tidy,  generally  still  in  her  village 
costume,  if  unmarried  her  hair  braided  simply  and  picturesquely  round 
her  head,  who  goes  sliding  over  the  parquet  floors,  and,  such  is  the 
inconvenience  of  these  thoroughfare  houses,  has  no  other  passage  from 
her  working-room  to  the  kitchen  than  through  the  whole  splendid  suite 
of  drawing-rooms.  Here,  as  in  all  countries  in  an  early  stage  of  civiliz- 
ation, the  women  labour  twice  as  wilhngly  and  effectually  as  the  men. 
As  household  servants  they  become  trustworthy  and  active,  work  with 
their  needle,  wash,  and  dress  hair  superiorly  well,  while  the  Estonian 
ladies  require  so  much  attendance,  and  accustom  their  servants  to  con- 
sider them  as  so  helpless,  that  it  has  cost  me  a  severe  dumb  struggle  with 
an  officious  lady's-maid  to  assert  the  independence  of  my  own  hahits.' 

The  whole  of  this  picture  carries  us  back  to  the  days  of  our 
own  forefathers.  Such  were,  no  doubt,  the  arrangements,  such 
the  senants,  such  the  distribution  of  rooms — privacy,  that  last 
and  greatest  of  luxuries,  never  thought  of — among  the  Franklins 
and  Vavasours — 

*  Whose  table  dormant  in  the  hall  alway 
Stude  ready  covered  alle  the  longe  day — 
Withouten  bake  meat  never  was  the  nous. 
Of  fish,  and  flesh,  aud  that  so  plenteous, 
It  snewed  in  the  hous  of  mete  and  drink e. 
Of  alle  deinties  that  men  could  of  thinke.' 

A  little  further  on  we  read  as  follows: — 

*  After  taking  a  review  of  the  dwelling-rooms  and  bed-rooms,  all 
spacious  and  airy,  and  wanting  nought  save  that  most  desirable  of  all 
bed-room  requisites,  privacy,  my  hostess  led  the  way  to  her  schafferei^ 
or  store-room,  and,  unlocking  the  door  with  a  slight  solemnity  of 
manner,  ushered  me  into  a  crowded  treasury  of  household  goods.  The 
room  was  a  very  warehouse,  hung  round,  fitted  up,  and  strewed  about 
with  the  numerous  items  of  a  housekeeper's  economy,  to  which  those  who 
only  consume  them  often  attach  too  little  importance,  and  those  who 
have  to  provide  them  too  much.  Side  by  side  on  the  floor  stood  big- 
bodied  bottles  of  spirit  and  liqueur,  rolls  of  coarse  linen*  jars  of  pickles 

and 
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'  and  preserves,  hanki  of  wool,  loavei  of  sugar,  and  bundles  of  flix. 

deep  chests  around  was  the  Moscow  flour,  sale,  sago,  saffron,  stardi, 
&c.,  while  tiers  of  drawers  displayed  large  iirovisions  of  native  d 
apples,  pears,  cherries,  pease,  beans,  birch -twigs,  applied  as  a  deo(x 
for  wounds — in  short  a  perfect  hortus  riccui  for  kitchen  use.  An 
hung  balls  of  twine  and  yam,  nets,  corks,  candles  of  as  many  col 
and  sizes  as  those  offered  to  the  Virgin  of  Casan,  tanned  sheep-skins 

'  black  and  white,  and  numberless  other  pendent  treasures,  while  one 

was  fitted  up  in  numerous  partitions,  where  the  raisins,  figs,  and  spioe 
daintier  palates  were  stored.  This  sckafftrei  is  the  particular  sanct 
of  the  lady  of  the  house,  who,  if  she  do  all,  has  enough  business  tod 

'-  act.     For  the  duties  of  an  Estonian  wirthschaft^  or  menage,  are 

confmcd  to  ordering  dinner  or  scolding  servants,  but,  like  those  of 
grandmothers  a  few  generations  back,  who  directed  the  weighty  cone 
of  a  lart^c  country  residence,  include  the  weaving  of  linen,  the  makii 
candles,  the  boiling  of  soap,  brewing  of  liqueurs,  &c. ;  and,  communia 
with  distant  towns  being  necessarily  seldom,  it  requires  no  small 
thought  to  ]>rovide  that  during  tlie  long  months  of  winter  the  family  i 

;  never  fail  in  sugar  or  plums,  nor  the  many  hangers-on  in  the  ] 

•  settlements  of  the  house  in  the  more  stable  articles  of  subsistence. 

true  every  lady  has  her  housekeeper  to  advertise  her  that  there  ii 
more  home-brewed  vinegar  in  the  bottle,  or  home-made  starch  io 
tub,  or,  if  she  be  unusually  wealthy,  an  extra  assistant,  emphsdi 
styled  a  3fatnse!le,  on  whom  all  these  base  cares  descend  ;  but  hd 
keepers  and  mamselles  will  be  human  as  well  as  their  mistresses, 
sometimes  all  three  unite  in  forgetting  some  important   trifle  m 

.  i;  equally  spoils  the  dinner  and  the  temper  of  the  Hausherr  for  several! 

'  All  these  grave  responsibilities  render  the  post  of  a  baron's 
one,  however  honourable,  but  of  little  rest.     The  very  word  icirihtt. 
posse:^ses  a  talismunic  power.     By  growing  g^rls,  who  trust  ere  Ion 
,  superintend  one  of  their  own,  it  is  pronounced  with  a  mixture  of  n 

ence  and  apprehension  ;  by  young  brides,  fresh  in  oflice,  with  a  lei 
tious  consequence,  as  the  password  of  their  newly-acquired  dignity ; 
by  older  versed  matrons  with  a  glee  and  evident  inward  gratulation  « 
makes  me  sus|>ect  they  are  very  glad  of  so  convenient  and  corapit 

A  sive  a  word  to  absolve  them  firom  all  other  duties.     In  its  various  i 

)  tcries  and  details,  however,  there  is  much  that  is  both  interesting 

instructive,  and  a  clear-headed  practical  woman,  with  a  solid  educi 

j  will,  by  generalising  one  department,  dispensing    with   another, 

making  use  of  her  own  sense  in  intricate  cases,  strip  the  term  of  ha 
terrors.    Education  has  not  hitherto  been  considered  a  necessary  po 

\  of  an  Estonian  lady's  dowry,  and  in  old  times  it  was  thought  the  gr 

r  the  simpleton  the  better  the  housekeeper;  but  the  progress  of  enligi 

ment,  and  a  few  solitary  intermarriages  with  women  from  a  more 
vanccd  country,  have  aroused  the  first  suspicion  of  a  fact,  not  per 
sufficiently  acknowledged  anywhere — that  educated  persons  excel  ii 
meanest  things,  and  tnat  refined  minds  possess  the  moMt  common  « 
'  After  again  consigning  this  eclectic  magazine  to  its  safe  solitude 
continued  our  walk  to  the  housekeeper's  room,  very  comforti^e 
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warm,  with  three  little  children  and  half  a  dozen  chickens  sharing  the 
brick  floor ^— to  the  kitchen,  where  the  men-cooks  were  in  active  prepa- 
ration round  their  flat  stoves ; — and  then  on  to  the  Folksiube,  or  people's 
room,  where  all  the  lower  servants,  the  coachmen  and  grooms  (here  not 
iucluded  as  house-servants),  the  cow-girls  and  the  sheep-boys,  &c.,  all 
come  in  for  their  meals  at  stated  times,  and  muster  between  twenty  and 
thirty  daily.  This  was  a  room  for  an  artist — a  black  earthen  floor,  walls 
toned  down  to  every  variety  of  dingy  reds,  blacks,  and  yellows,  with  a 
huge  bulwark  of  a  stove  of  a  good  terra  cotta  colour,  and  earthen  vessels, 
and  wooden  tubs  and  benches ;  and  in  short  every  implement  of  old- 
fashioned  unwieldiness  and  picturesque  form.  But  the  chief  attraction 
were  the  inmates,  for,  hard  at  work,  plying  their  spinning-wheels,  sat, 
either  singly  or  in  groups,  about  fifteen  peasant-girls — their  many- 
striped  petticoats,  and  dull  blue  or  grey  cloth  jackets,  their  tanned  locks 
falling  over  their  shoulders,  and  deep  embrowned  spinning-wheels,  tell- 
ii^  well  against  the  warm  tones  around  them.  In  some  the  hair  was  of  so 
light  a  hue  as  exactly  to  repeat  the  colour  of  the  flax  upon  their  spindles, 
and  these,  the  housekeeper  informed  us  in  broken  German,  were  the 
surest  of  husbands — flaxen  hair  being  a  feature  that  the  hearts  of  the 
peasants  are  never  known  to  resist.  Most  of  these  picturesque  damsels 
were  barefooted,  and  one  pretty  yellow-haired  lassie,  observing  that  she 
was  particularly  an  object  of  attention,  let  her  hair  fall  like  a  veil  over 
her  stooping  face,  and  peeped  archly  at  us  from  between  the  waving 
Btrands.  I  can't  say  that  any  of  these  young  ladies  looked  particularly 
clean  or  inviting,  but  every  vice  has  its  pleasant  side,  and  the  worst  of 
dirt  and  filth  is,  they  are  so  picturesque.  Some  of  them  rose  on  being 
addressed,  and,  stooping  low,  coaxed  us  down  with  both  hands — much  as 
if  they  were  trying  to  smooth  down  our  dresses.  This  is  the  national 
salutation  to  their  superiors,  especially  if  there  be  a  request  to  make. 
Parther  on  stood  a  stout  kitchen-girl,  her  jacket  thrown  off,  and  only  her 
shift  over  her  shoulders,  kneading  in  a  deep  trough  with  a  strong 
wooden  bat  the  coarse  bread  which  is  called  by  distinction  the  Volks- 
brody  or  people*s  bread.  The  spinning-girls  belong  to  the  estate,  and 
attend  at  the  Ao/,  or  court,  as  the  seigneur's  house  is  termed,  for  so  many 
weeks  in  the  winter,  to  spin  under  the  housekeeper's  superintendence ; 
nor  do  they  appear  very  averse  to  this  labour,  for,  besides  the  smart 
grooms  and  soft  shepherds  who  assort  with  them  at  meal-times,  this 
Yolkstube  is  the  resort  of  every  beggar  and  wandering  pedlar,  and  the 
universal  tattleshop  of  the  neighbourhood.' — vol.  i.  p.  143. 

The  next  letter  gives  us  an  equally  complete  view  of  the 
numerous  outhouses  scattered  about  the  lordly  mansion.  These 
are  on  a  corresponding  scale  of  dimension — for  the  Esthonian 
Baron  must  needs  be^  like  Lord  Bacon*s  ancient  nobleman,  '  a 
great  grazier  and  sheepmaster ' — liis  barns  like  cathedrals — and  his 
stables^  cowhouses,  piggeries,  beyond  the  dreams  of  Althorpe 
park,  and  Pusey  hall.  Here  the  domestic  herds  pass  their  long 
winter  '  in  shelter,  warmth,  and  almost  darkness  C — 

'  In  the  first  we  entered,  a  noble  edifice,  120  feet  long,  and  supported 

down 
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down  the  centre  by  b  tow  of  solid  pilli 
moct  magnificently  lod^;  affording, 
critn,  or  quietly  itopped  eating  to  gn 
striking  picture  of  a  vast  northern  It 
herd  of  stalled  cattle,  some  destined  f 
with  many  a  bare-footed  peasant  gir 
at  their  sides.  Farther  nn  the  pi^s  h 
thein;  and  in  the  midst  of  these  b 
kuche,"  or  bnndy- kitchen,  where  tfa 
barley,  or  pot&toes  goes  on  night  and 
contribute  to  fatten  the  cattle  we  have 
supposed  thM  the  task  of  calculatin 
multiplication  of  mouths,  all  depend 
Hght  one.  Erenr  animal  has  so  man- 
per  day,  and  each  week's  con*umpti 
entered  into  the  hC'iTt  nf  an  English 
winter  exceed  its  usual  limits — if  ihes 
into  their  annual  ark  in  the  month  ol 
b^inning  of  ihj,  a  scarcity  of  food 
litter  is  strewed  daily ;  which  never  bi 
least  six  feet  higher  at  the  dose  thai 
captiTity.  In  this  consists  the  main  | 
mer's  use.  The  sheep  were  all  of  ■ 
closest  attention  is  paid  to  preserre 
bandrr  only  lately  undertaken  in  Esta 
great  success  and  profit.  Every  iheep 
and  number  care^tly  registered  in  a 
nised  by  a  peculiar  combiaBtion  of  pe 
■imple  scale  of  numerals  may  be  mi 
Thus,  any  hlack  theep  of  accidental 
tected.  Here  were,  however,  a  nmpl 
(uelefs,  shepherdess- looking  animals, 
and  short  legs — on  which  the  Saxnn  i 
dsinfully,  prooouncini;  ihem  good  foi 
Ihr  flock  if,  by  an  open  window  or  ii 
into  the  fold .'  One  sarage  animal  hai 
in  the  night  without  deronring  one.* — 
The  autborMs  proceeds  to  dest 
this  hngp  establishment — the  hnuM 
deri:^- — the  cburch-ser\-icp— the  wi 
tile  rf^idencea  of  friends  and  conne 
brief  gay  season  of  Reral.  when  al 
lowanls  the  eiul  of  the  long  winti 
Rovnl  111  the  opposite  coast  of  F 
select  passages  where  there  is  bair 
«re  sure,  instmct  anti  amuse  oor 
•  a  Winter's  Walk'— rather  difFere 
Mrs.  Unwin  or  Mrs.  Norton's  witt 
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*  This  is  the  land  of  pines — lofty,  erect  battalions — their  bark  as 
smooth  as  the  mast  of  a  ship — their  branches  regular  as  a  ladder,  vary- 
ing scarce  an  inch  in  girth  in  fifty  feet  of  growth — for  miles  interrupted 
only  by  a  leaning,  never  a  crooked  tree — with  an  army  of  sturdy  Lilli- 
putians clustering  round  their  bases — fifty  heads  starting  up  where  one 
yard  of  light  is  admitted.  What  becomes  of  all  the  pruning,  and  trim- 
ming, and  training — the  days  of  precious  labour  spent  on  our  own 
woods?  Nature  here  docs  all  this — and  immeasurably  better — for  her 
volunteers,  who  stand  closer,  grow  faster,  and  soar  higher  than  the 
carefully  planted  and  transplanted  children  of  our  soil.  Here  and  there 
a  bare,  jagged  trunk,  and  a  carpet  of  fresh-hewn  boughs  beneath,  show 
where  some  peasant  urchin  has  indulged  in  sport  wfaach  with  us  would 
be  amenable  to  the  laws ;  vi2.  mounted  one  of  these  grenadiers  of  the 
forest,  hewing  off  every  successive  bough  beneath  him,  till,  perched  at 
giddy  height  aloft,  he  clings  to  a  tapering  point  which  his  hand  mav 
grasp.  The  higher  he  goes  the  greater  the  feat,  and  the  greater  the  risk 
to  his  vs^abond  neck  in  descending  the  noble  and  mutilated  trunk. 

*  In  perambulating  these  woods  the  idea  would  sometimes  cross  us  that 
the  wolves — the  print  of  whose  footsteps,  intercepted  by  the  dotted  track 
of  the  hare,  and  slenderly  defined  claws  of  numerous  birds,  are  seen  in 
different  directions,  and  even  beneath  the  windows  of  our  house — might 
prowl  by  day  as  well  as  by  night.  One  day,  when,  fortunately  perhaps, 
unescorted  by  the  huge  dogs,  we  were  mounting  a  hill  to  a  neighbour- 
ing mill,  my  companion  suddenly  halted,  and,  laying  her  hand  on  mine, 
silently  pointed  to  a  moving  object  within  fifty  yards  of  us.  It  was  a 
great  brute  of  a  wolf,  stalking  leisurely  along — its  high  bristly  back  set 
up,  its  head  prowling  down — who  took  no  notice  of  us,  but  slowly  pur- 
sued the  same  path  into  the  wood  which  we  had  quitted  a  few  minutes 
before.  We  must  both  plead  guilty  to  blanched  cheeks,  but  beyond 
this  to  no  signs  of  cowardice ;  and*  in  truth,  the  instances  are  so  rare  of 
iheir  attacking  human  beings,  even  the  most  defenceless  children,  that 
we  had  no  cause  for  fear.  They  war  not  on  man,  unless  under  exces- 
sive pressure  of  hunger,  or  when,  as  in  the  case  of  a  butcher,  his  clothes 
sre  impregnated  with  the  smell  of  fresh  blood.  This  is  so  certain  an 
iattraction  that  peasants  carrying  butchers*  meat  are  followed  by  wolves, 
and  often  obliged  to  compound  for  their  own  safety  by  flinging  the  dan- 
gerous commodity  amongst  them ;  or,  if  in  a  sledge,  three  or  four  of 
tiiese  ravenous  animals  will  spring  upon  the  basket  of  meat  and  tear  it 
open  before  his  eyes.  Wherever  an  animal  falls,  there,  though  to  all 
appearance  no  cover  or  sign  of  a  wolf  be  visible  for  miles  round,  seve- 
ral will  be  found  congregated  in  half  an  hour's  time.  Such  is  their 
horrid  thirst  for  blood  that  a  wounded  wolf  knows  he  can  only  escape 
being  torn  in  pieces  by  his  companions  by  the  strictest  concealment.  As 
lor  the  dogs,  it  is  heart-rending  to  think  of  the  numbers  which  pay  for  their 
fidelity  with  their  lives.  If  a  couple  of  wolves  prowl  round  a  house  or 
fold  at  night,  a  dozen  dogs,  with  every  variety  of  tone  from  the  sharp 
yap  of  the  shepherd's  terrier  to  the  hoarse  bay  of  the  cattle-hound,  will 
plunge  after  them  and  put  them  to  flight.  But  if  one,  more  zealous, 
Tenture  beyond  his  companions,  the  cunning  brutes  face  about,  seize 
him,  and  before  three  minutes  are  over  there  is  nothing  lefl  of  poor 
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Carrier  Poit,  or  ibcep-boy  (a  common  ntme  for  tbeae  great  mi 

but  a  few  tufu  of  bloody  hair.     The  cattle  defend  themKlvea  Tal 

and  the  horiei,  and  the  mares  eapeciall;  who  have  a  fbal  at  the 

put  themtelvcB  in  an  attitude  of  defence,  and  parry  off  the  cneii 

their  fure-feet,  their  iron  hoofs  often  taking  great  effect.     But  w< 

them  if  the  irolf,  breaking  through  the  ihower  of  blow*,  iprinj 

throat,  or,  stealing  behind  hit  prey,  faiten  on  the  flank  ! — once  d< 

ii  over,  though  there  be  but  one  wolf.     Sometimes,  in  a  audde 

round,  the  brute  will  seize  upon  a  cow'a  tail,  upon  which  be  ban 

hit  jaws  of  ten-liorae  power,  while  the  poor  animal  draga  him  roc 

round  the  field,  and  finally  leaves  the  unfortunate  member  in  bii 

too  happy  to  escape  with  a  itump.     At  one  time  these  animals  in 

■o  frightfully  in  number  that  the  Ritterschsfi,  or  iDtemal  senate 

,  IV'}!  province,  appointed  a  reward  of  five  roubles  for  every  pair  of  eani 

i^Afi  to  the  magiitrate  of  the  district.     This  worked  tome  change,  and 

■'f3j4  portion  as  the  wolves  have  fallen  off  the  Ritterachafi  bos  dio| 

'.(«■  J  price,  though  an  opposite  policy  would  perhaps  have  been  more 

'J^'^  and  now  a  pair  of  ears,  generally  secured  from  the  destruction  oi 

of  young  ones,  does  not  fetch  more  than  a  silver  rouble,  or  three 

and  a  half.     An  old  plan  to  attract  them  waa  to  tie  a  pig  in 

squeaking  of  course,  upon  a  cart,  and  drive  him  rapidly  through 

. 't  or  morass.     Any  cry  of  ui  animal  is  a  gathering  sound  for  th 

f,/L  but  the  voice  of  rosn,  made  in  his  Creator's  image,  will  hold  hii 

The  blast  of  a  horn  greatly  annoys  them,  a  fiddle  makes  them  I 

the  jingling  of  bells  is  also  a  means  of  scaring  them,  which,  bei 

expedience  of  proclaiming  your  approach    in    dark  nighta   oi 

noiseless   sledge-roads,  is  ooe  resson  why    all  winter    equipa 

fitted  up  with  bells.'— vol.  i.  1. 165. 

[f  •  ^  The  peasantry  are  the  oifly  remains  of  the  aboriginal  pop 

-g  of  Esthonia — one  of  the  numerous  and  widely  different  bi 

\^n  of  the  gjeat  Tchudi.fh  family,  which  Adelung  and  Klaproi 

t  i**  tify  with  the  Sct/ihiana  proper  ot  antiquity.*     The  prov 

found  under  subjection  to  Denmark  in  the  IStfa  century  : 

14th  it  waa  sold  to  the  Teutonic  Knights,  from  whom  the  i 

'oH  nobility  are  all  descended.    It  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  ■ 

g"!^  in  1^61,  and,  after  a  long  series  of  struggles,  was  finally  a 

*7  3  Russia  by  the  treaty  of  Nystad,  in  1721.      Peter  the  Grei 

^'f*  frequently  visited  Esthonia,  left  it  in  possession  of  most  of 

'  internal    institutions,    uid    among    others  of    the  ^sKtr 

Knights,  or  noble  provincial  senate,  who  hold  their  sitting 

Apnl  at  Keval,  and  are  represented  during  the  rest  of  tl 

by  their  president  and  a  committee.     The  whole  territory 

province  is  divided  into  about  600  baronies  or  noble  don 

and  these   cannot  be  held  by  any  but  members  of  the 

houses,  though,  as  there  is  no  general  law  of  primogenitu 

but  a  few  entails,  the  baronies  are  often  passing  from  on 

•  The  iMdn  it  rcfcntd,  fcr  an  accunle  Tiew  of  Ibe  Tcfaudio  family.  Id  1 

voluaw  of  Dr.  Pritcbard'i  valuabl*  <  Bnearclic*  into  the  Pbrncal  ^^bxj  of  1 
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family  to  another.  The  language  of  this  caste  is  the  German  of 
their  ancestors ;  and  the  peasantry^  who  keep  their  own  primeval 
dialect,  still  uniformly  call  their  masters  Sachs  a — the  Saxons. 
The  established  religion  is  the  Lutheran — but  the  church  ap- 
pears to  be  on  a  poor  footing  in  every  respect.  Like  all  the 
other  TchudSy  the  Esthonians  were  originally  worshippers  of 
Jomcda  ;  they  seem  to  have  taken  kindly  to  the  more  picturesque 
superstitions  of  their  first  conquerors  the  Danes,  but  to  have 
received  slowly  and  reluctantly  the  Christianity  of  the  Teutonic 
Knights.  The  transition  from  Popery  to  Protestantism  was  made 
by  order,  and  probably  a  matter  of  indifference — ^in  fact,  traces 
of  actual  heathenism  lingered  here  longer  than  on  almost  any 
other  portion  of  the  European  soil.  Many  even  at  this  day  keep 
the  old  pagan  Sabbath  of  Thursday  in  addition  to  the  Sunday ; 
and  our  authoress  states  that  so  late  as  1654  there  was  a  regular 
agitation  in  favour  of  restoring  the  worship  of  Odin.  This 
peasantry  continued  in  the  state  of  serfage  till  but  the  other  day. 
Their  emancipation  was  resolved  on  by  the  Emperor  Alexander ; 
but  the  ukase  did  not  pass  until  under  Nicholas  in  1828. 

Among  other  results  of  this  ukase,  our  readers  will  be  diverted 
with  the  following  : — 

^  One  characteristic  consequence  of  this  emancipation  was  the  adop- 
tion of  family  names  by  the  peasant,  who  hitherto,  like  the  Russian 
serf,  had  been  designated  only  by  his  own  and  his  father's  baptismal 
appellatives.  This  accession  of  diguity  was  conferred  only  a  few  years 
back,  when  it  cost  the  lord  and  lady  no  little  trouble  and  invention  to 
hunt  up  the  requisite  number  and  variety  of  names  for  the  tenants  of 
their  estates.  The  gentleman  took  the  dictionary,  the  lady  Walter 
Scott,  for  reference  \{vi\i\i  us  it  would  have  been  the  Bible),  and  homely 
Gkrman  words  were  given,  or  old  Scottish  names  revived,  which  may  one 
day  perplex  a  genealogist.  The  worst  of  it  was,  these  poor  creatures 
were  very  difficult  to  please,  and  many  a  young  man  who  went  away, 
happy  with  his  new  family  distinction  returned  the  next  day  with  a 
sheepish  look,  owning  that  bis  lady  had  put  him  out  of  conceit  of  it» 
and  that  he  would  trouble  the  Erra  (the  Estonian  corruption  of  Herr^ 
to  provide  him  with  another;  and  not  seldom  ended  by  begging  leave 
to  adopt  the  aristocratic,  unsullied,  sixteen  or  thirty-two  quartered  name 
of  the  count  or  baron  under  whom  he  served.  Far  from  running  the 
risk  of  such  vile  identity,  the  Estonian  noble  does  not  even  allow  the 
peasant  the  same  national  appellation  which  countrymen  of  the  same 
soil,  whether  high  or  low,  generally  wear  alike.  Tne  aristocrat  is  an 
Esthldnder^  the  peasant  an  EstheJ — ^ibid.  p.  190. 

Another  consequence  was  that  the  peasants  must  beoome  di" 
redly  liable  to  the  conscription — and  be  taken  account  of  as  to 
their  numbers,  age,  Sic.,  by  not  their  own  landlords  as  of  yore^ 
but  the  imperial  administration — and  how  is  the  census  taken  ?— - 

.    *  The  sacraments  are  strictly  observed,  sometimes  it  is  to  be  hoped 

2  H  2  ^^ 
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fur  their  own  Bakci,  but  principally  as  ■  political  ordinann,  I 
govcrinncnt  keeps  its  eye  on  every  individual  in  the  realm,  obit; 
at  staled  intervals  to  emerge  frum  tbe  deep  turrent  of  popalac 
bear  witness  of  his  eiisleiice. 

*  BcsLclcs  purchase- money  the  only  grounds  for  exemption  con 
personal  defect,  or  a  family  of  three  children — the  father' of  two 
IB  taken.  At  the  hist  annual  recruiting  a  peasant,  already  the 
one  child,  and  about  to  become  (hat  of  another,  drew  the  htal 
with  streaming  eyes  and  trembling  limbs  was  quitting  the  roan 
leave  of  all  dear  to  him,  when  the  door  buret  open,  and  hit 
filling  himself  on  hie  neck,  proclaimed  him  free — ^his  wife  h 
confined  of  twins.  With  regard  to  the  other  cause  of  exempt 
amplcs  of  voluntary  mainiing  are  not  rare.  A  stone-mason  « 
ohBcncd  chiseling  a  delicate  piece  of  sculpture  under  the  utmo 
of  sight,  for  one  eye  was  blinded  with  a  caUract,  we  strenuous' 
to  apply  fur  medical  aid,  but  emiling  he  replied,  "  I  would  not  t 
eyes  for  the  world — now  I  can't  be  taken  for  a  recruit," ' 

The  account  of  tlie  state  of  religion  among  the  Tcutonif 
ii  equally  disagreeable :  — 

'  I  f  we  look  at  the  higher  classes,  we  find  them  exactly  in  that 
to  an  insignificant,  pavertr-stncken  church,  whoae  ministen 
much  beneath  them  in  binh  aa  income,  ai  might  be  eipecta 
pastors  are  reapecled  as  exercising  a  wholesome  restraint  over  tl 
orders,  of  which  the  upper  ones  reap  the  social  benefit;  are  ' 
with  a  proud  kind  of  condescenaion  at  the  tables  of  the  count  or 
■nd  in  their  ttim  forbear  all  remonstrance  against  the  widely-sp 
rationalism  which  infects  the  nobility,  and  of  which  in  truth  the 
•elve»,  in  the  capacit)'  of  fiimily  tutors,  are  too  frequently  the  ii 
UlKin  the  whole,  here  seems  as  great  a  need  for  the  introdii 
Christianity  as  ever ;  and  could  Luther  rise  from  his  gmve,  b 
find  the  Bihle  as  strictly  banished  from  this  portion  of  a  con 
professing  his  doctrines  as  in  the  worst  times  of  papal  policy. 
18  that  the  Lutheran  religion,  as  established  in  these  provinc 
■tanding  memorial  of  a  reformation  which,  in  its  hurry  to  throv 
errors  of  the  old  system,  has  sacrificed  also  iti  truths,  and  a  gb 
stance  of  the  inefficiency  of  a  church  unendowed  with  wealth, 
qucnce,  or  dignity,  among  a  dats  where  such  qualities  are  held 
estimation, — and  where  are  they  not?' — ibid.  p.  206. 

One  great— perhaps  the  greatest — practical  evil  in  the  Jj 
system,  is  the  W!ty  of  its  code  on  the  subject  of  dinjrce 
demoralizing  effects  are  too  familiar  to  every  otie  who  fau 
obsen'ed  what  are  otherwise  the  best  arranged  nroni 
Germany;  but  the  evil  must  be  particiilarly  pnmiinei 
oflensive  in  an  almost  exclusively  rural  state  of  socidy— ■ 
that  of  Esthonia.  The  short  and  pithy  comments  of  our  b 
remind  ui — we  are  not  afraid  to  say — of  that  grsiid  mnsec 
'  Reflectiona'  in  which  Burke  inveighs  agatiut  tbe  J 
pJ^UMopAif  of  the  sexes : —  .        . 
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*  Besides  the  various  other  reasons,  an  incompatibility  of  temper  and 
mutually -avowed  dislike  are  here  admitted  as  sufficient  grounds  for  sever* 
ing  those  whom  "  no  man  may  sunder ;"  and  it  is  a  melancholy  proof,  to 
aay  no  worse,  of  the  inexpedience  of  this  law,  and  its  direct  tendency  to 
discourage  all  salutary  self-control  and  forbearance,  that  divorces  are 
seldom  here  obtained  for  any  graver  reason.  Several  wretched  instances 
could  be  quoted,  within  the  sphere  of  my  own  knowledge,  of  parties  thus 
severed  for  trivial  causes,  who  impugned  the  tie  for  that  which  lay  in 
their  own  wilful  natures,  and  hastily  loosened  the  one  instead  of  con- 
trolling the  other,  but  who,  sobered  and  punished  by  time,  have  cursed 
their  second  thoughtless  act  more  than  they  did  their  first.  But  it  would 
be  little  interesting  to  detail  those  miseries  which  selfish  man  and  un- 
wise woman  entail  on  themselves  and  all  connected  with  them,  since, 
however  differently  the  law  may  favour  or  check,  such  unfortunately 
are  peculiar  to  no  country.  The  heart  alone  knoweth  its  own  bitterness  ; 
but  there  are  sorrows  invested  with  the  poetry  of  imagination,  the  luxury 
of  melancholy,  or  the  holiness  of  resignation — sorrows  the  most  real, 
and  yet  the  most  palatable.  The  disappointed  affections  hug  their  own 
griefs  with  jealous  exclusiveness — the  bereaved  mother  or  wife  loves  her 
sorrow  as  she  did  its  object ;  each  mourns  as  those  who  **  have  reason  to 

'  be  fond  of  grief.*'  But  who  finds  a  melancholy  charm  in  those  vexations 
which  ariEO  from  awkward  tempers,  awkward  manners,  and  the  thousand 
aeedless  perversities  with  which  mankind  voluntarily  flagellate  them- 
selves? Who  sees  any  poetic  beauty  in  those  accumulated  mole-hills  of 
aelf-created  care,  of  which  human  nature,  cursed  in  its  own  choice,  at 
length  makes  mountains,  never  to  be  overpassed  ?  And  the  evils  result- 
ing from  these  froward,  untangible  causes  are  immeasurably  more  un- 
b^urable  than  those  direct  inflictions  of  Providence  which  find  an  affinity 
with  the  soul.  Those  who  rail  at  poetry  and  refinement  as  superfluous 
ingredients  in  every -day  happiness  little  know  what  main  props  they 
would  undennine.  These  will  abide  when  principles  waver.  These 
open  the  heart  and  close  the  lips  intuitively  at  the  right  time.  These 
prevent  what  all  the  good  intentions  in  the  world  could  not  remedy. 
Manly  delicacy  is  as  necessary  in  family-life  as  manly  rectitude,  and 
womanly  tact  as  womanly  virtue.  There  is  as  much  happiness  wrecked 
from  the  absence  of  the  one  as  of  the  other,  and  perhaps  more.  Those 
who  neglect  the  varnishes  of  life  commit  an  insidious  sin  towards  them- 
selves, and  these  lie  in  the  mind,  and  not,  as  some  suppose,  in  the  purse. 
'  To  this  laxity  of  church-law  may  also  in  great  measure  be  ascribed 
the  prejudicial  system  of  early  marriages  in  Esthonia ;  for  vows  that  can 
be  easily  renounced  will  be  also  lightly  taken.' — ibid.  p.  236. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  absence  of  any  law  of  prinio- 
geniture :  in  this  the  letter- writer  sees  another  great  source  of 
Dooral  mischief  as  respects  the  noble  caste,  and  of  both  moral 
and  physical  degradation  among  the  peasantry ;  and  we  appre- 
h^id  similar  opinions  prevail  on  this  subject  among  all  who  are 
capable  of  judging  for  themselves,  whether  in  France  or  America. 
In  Esthonia — 

*  Absenteeism  is  rare,  for  the  landholder  genenily  lives  on  his  own 
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property,  and  defotea  himaeK  to  its  niperintendence.     In  M 

tbii  waa  little  more  than  nominal— wanta  were  fewer,  tbe  popt 

■cantier,  and  competition  unknown;   and   frequently    the    laod 

let  one  half  of  his  eatate  lie  fallow  or  unredeemed,    a  cuatoi 

quite  obtolete  yet,  fully  satisfied  with  the  ample  return  of  the  rttU 

however,  an  increasing  plentifulnesi  of  money  having  brought  do* 

rate  of  interest,  and  the  introductioa  of  new  syatems  haTing  ext 

alight  degree  of  competition,  woods  are  stumped  up,  new  land  clei 

the  peasantry,  who  are  much  more  ignorant  of  their  own  right 

their  masters,  drained  of  their  resources — or,  if  the  estate  be  ii 

enUghtened  handa,  eitra  labour  is  engaged  for  wages ;  while  toot 

younger  nobility  who   have  trafelled  to  their  own   profit  are 

recurring  to  the  aid  of  science  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  bands. 

i  fi^  evil,  however,  attending  thia  increased  activity,  is  the  inceaaant  t 

l^iK  of  estatea  I  have  alluded  to.     Money  cannot  circulate  through  toe 

'  (^  hands  for  the  public  good,  nor  land  through  too  few  ;  therelc 

barter  of  these  immense  estates,  some  of  them  embracing  as  n 

a  hundred  square  miles  of  territory,  which  is  looked  upon  in  tli 

'  a  spoculation  in  which  all  are  eager  to  engage,  and  for  which  \ 

sess  the  necessary  capital,  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  the 

leath  them,  and  a  very  questionable  benefit  to  their  own.     1 

best,  if  the  estate  prove  profitable,  and  the  debts  incurred  on  it 

frayed,  the  death  of  the  proprietor,  and  the  necessity  of  dividi 

property,  throw  it  again  into  the  market.     It  cannot  be  aaid,  be 

that  the  wholesome  system  of  a  monopoly  of  land  is  wholly  ua! 

for  about  tliree  entailed  estates,  majoratt  guter,  as  they  are  callet 

p,i  in  Estonia,  and  with  manifest  advantage  to  the  fanulies  themaelv 

'\^  to  every  class  of  peasantry  upon  them. 

*  The  emperor,  who  doubtJess  foresees  the  hopeleiBness  of  ra 
middle  class,  or  of  reforming  the  higher,  until  the  waste  br&ocfa 
■  most  prolific  nobility  be  forced  into  a  more  active  aphere,  and 

1.'^  strength  and  conaequence  of  the  family  thrown  into  one  leadin; 

}'  ,  is  greatly  in  favour  of  entailed  estates ;  and  report  speaks  of  a  u 

higher  patent  of  nobility  projected  for  those  whose  means  and  goo 
may  equally  induce  them  to  found  these  strongholds  of  nationt 
perity.  And,  being  in  his  imperial  person  greatly  the  gaiiter 
incessant  shi^ng  of  land — for  on  each  fresh  purchase  td  an  estati 
*<.  amounting  to  four  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  sum  paid,  called  a  p 

'^'\  reverts  to  the  crown — there  can  be  no  question  of  the  disinterct 

j^  of  his  majesty's  desire.' — ibid,  p.  214. 

r\  A  nd  again  she  says : — 

J-  '  On  those  estates,  including  unforttmately  by  far  the  greater 

'  the  province,  which  suffer  a  constant  exchange  of  proprietors,  anc 

i^M  »o  feelings  of  attachment  between  master  and  peaaant  bare  titne 

F  root,  or  where  feelings  of  an  opposite  nature  are  engendered  b 

.    \  and  arbitrary  treatment,  we  find  the  peasant  a  dull  brute  iode 

sensible  to  a  kindness  he  mistrusts,  careless  of  improvement;  ii 

dent  as  the  Irishman,  without  hia  wit,  and  phlegmatic  as  the  G 

without  his  industrv.     Rather  than  work  beyond  the  minimun 

aecesaai^  corv^o^,  he  will  starve.    Provided  ne  an  have  Vn  pip 
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mouth,  and  lie  sleeping  at  the  hottom  of  his  cart,  while  his  patient  wife 
drives  the  billing  little  roueh  horse,  or,  what  is  more  frequent,  while  the 
latter  will  go  right  of  itself,  he  cares  little  about  an  empty,  stomach. 
Offer  him  wages  for  his  labour,  and  he  will  tell  you,  with  the  dullest 
bumpkin  look,  that  if  he  works  more  he  must  eat  more ;  and  the  fable 
of  the  belly  and  the  members  has  here  a  different  termination  to  what 
it  had  in  our  young  days.  On  the  other  hand,  on  those  few  estates  which 
have  been  occupied  for  several  generations  by  the  same  family,  the 
peasants  appear  invariably  an  active,  industrious,  and  prosperous  set, 
attached  to  their  lord,  and  ingenious  in  various  trades.  So  much  for 
the  law  of  primogeniture,  a  doctrine  here  hardly  better  understood  than 
the  apostolic  succession.* — ibid,  p,  208. 

Of  the  food  of  the  common  people  in  general  she  says  : — 

'  At  the  beginning  of  winter  the  peasant  fares  well ;  eats  wholesome 
rye-bread,  and  plenty  of  it.  Towards  spring  his  stores,  never  well 
husbanded,  begin  to  fail,  and  the  coarse  rye-flour  is  eked  out  with  a 
little  chopped  straw ;  but,  when  the  cold  season  is  prolonged,  this  posi- 
tion is  reversed,  and  it  is  the  straw  which  becomes  the  chief  ingredient 
of  the  loaf  which  is  to  fill,  not  nourish,  his  body, — so  much  so  that  on 
exposure  to  fire  this  wretched  bread  will  ignite  and  blaze  like  a  torch. 
This  insufficient  fare  is  often  followed  by  an  epidemic,  typhus  or  scarlet 
fever.  The  latter  especially  is  the  scourge  of  the  land,  and  almost  inva- 
riably fatal  to  children ;  and  villages  are  sometimes  depopulated  of  their 
juvenile  members;  for  those  who  struggle  through  the  fever  are  carried 
off  by  subsequent  dropsy.  As  for  medical  attendance,  how  is  that  to  be 
expected  among  a  poor  and  widely-scattered  population  which  not  even 
the  highest  classes  in  the  land  can  command  ?  Many  a  nobleman'a 
family  is  situated  a  hundred  wersts  from  medical  aid,  and  thus  four-and- 
twenty  fatal  hours  will  sometimes  elapse,  which  no  skill  can  recover.' 

The  reader  is  now  prepared  to  accompany  this  fair  guide  to  a 
grand  entertainment  at  one  of  the  noble  castles.  They  are 
usually  ancient  buildings^  massive  and  picturesque ;  but  the  pro- 
prietors»  like  the  Anglo-Americans  of  the  last  age,  seem  in  general 
to  think  the  finest  country  is  that  from  which  the  timber  has  been 
most  carefully  removed ;  and,  except  where  the  taste  has  had  some 
foreign  training,  large  square  corn-fields  are  considered  as  the 
most  ornamentad  of  immediate  appendages.  Such  was  the  case  at 
Fahna — to  which  the  lady  and  her  party  proceeded  on  an  occasion 
of  high  festival  in  the  very  depth  of  winter — ^  a  great  structure — 
a  square  mass  against  the  sky,  without  a  tree  near  it ' — or  any  other 
object  whatever,  except  a  grand  new  court  of  stabling,  of  which 
the  noble  owner  and  his  wife  spoke  with  as  much  exultation  as 
an  English  couple  in  a  similar  station  might  have  done  of  a  mag- 
nificent piece  of  natural  scenery.  But  in  too  many  respects  the 
tastelessness  of  the  interior  seems  to  have  been  quite  in  keeping, 
with  the  outward  show. 

*  Our  wrappers  being  gradually  peeled  off,  we  issued  like  butter- 
flies from  our  woollen  cells,  and  were  ushered  into  a  large,  assembly. 
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whae  the  boeteta, «  prelty,  graceful  young  «-<mii«),  came  fiw* 

welcomed  tti  wiih  the  utmost  courtea;  and  good  breedmg;  ■: 

fwiod  a  few  pleasing  though  imperfect  words   in  Englirh  to  ta 

foreign  viailura,  with  a  ItirulDeaa  of  manner  arid  intention  whii 

won  my  heart.     Immediately  upon  our  arrival  the  fruhttuek,  i 

cheeae,  and  pickleil  ilromlin,  a  fiib  peculiar  to  Eatonia,  with 

white  liqueuta,  waa  handed  round;   after  which   a  servant  «l 

aomcthing  to  the  hoatcaa,  whu  rose,  and  with  a  distinct  voice  ani 

fill  manner  aimply  laid,  "May  I  beg  you  all  tot«b1e?"  and 

taking  the  lead  with  the  oldest  gentleman  of  the  party,  we  fili 

party  of  at  least  fifty — a  clualer  of  little  boya  and  girla  bringing 

rear;  fur  an  invitation  to  the  headi  of  a  family  is  tacitly  ondn 

i"1ttt  include  all  the  olive- branches,  however  numerous  or  tender. 

;,Uk  j  couple  entered  the  diniug-ruom  the  cavalier  bowed   profonndlj 

^^S*  gaged  liimaelf,  end  went  his  way,  while  all  the  ladies  seated  thf 

'^"^  on  one  aide  and  all  the  gentU-men  on  the  other;   the  bosten 

itf,*^  the  table,  whilst  her  husband  mingled  with  hia  male  guests.     O 

tion  was  ihercfore  rcatricted  to  the  different  lines,   and  the  pi 

(erving  dinner  absolving  the  gentlemen  from  all  obligatinn  of  C 

and  no  intimation  to  veiiture  a  conversation  across  the  naira 

-•iC,  being  apparent,   not  a  single  gentleman   addressed   his  fair  i 

f  ^;  during  the  whole  repast.     Thia  is  an  additional  reason  (or  r 

>'r  our  old  English  mode,  aa  engendering  trifling  attentiona  whi 

1    *,  to  keep  up  the  outward  acmblance  of  good  breeding;  the  aln 

■    ■  which,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  in   some  measure    contribulei 

Tranaattanlic  style  of  manners  which  is  observable  among  the 

generation   of  young  Estonian  nobles.     The  courtesies  of  Q 

began  with  the  well-aide  and  water-drawing  times  of  the  pat 

the  woman- despising  Turk   eats  alone.     My  own  position  « 

I  <  -  u  enviable,  between  two  charming  ladylike  women,  who  proved  ti 

UK  agreeable  representatives  of  their  country.     The  dinner  was 

L*^    »  tnous,  with  a  profusion  of  splendid  glass  and  plate;  the  latter, 

••'.Ji  aa  the  beautiful  damaak  linen,  marked  with  the  maiden  name 

hoateas  ;  and,  which  it  may  he  as  well  to  mention  here — though  1 

grieve  to  ace  that  pretty  animated  face  shrouded  beneath  a  bm 

cap — all  revert,  with  the  rest  of  her  dowry,  to  the  widow  on  1 

band's  death.     Among  the  novel  dishes  introduced  on  this  occaa 

the  elk,  a  harmless  animal  which  infests  the  Livonian  woods,  in 

much  resemblinj[  venison;    and  a  preserve  of  rose-leavca,  a 

kind  of  ambrosia,  like  eating  perfumes,  or  a  smack  of  Pira 

earth;  and,  lastly,  a  dish  which  the  season  alone  rendered  pecu 

who  would  hat  e  thought  of  icea  on  Chriatmas-day  !     But  no  on 

{_  *-i  quarrel  with  the  cold  interloper,  for  the  room  was  hot  to  suffocati* 

''^'  the  delicious  wainut-cream  ice  melted  most  gratefully  down  our 

'  When  the  last  diahes  of  fruita  and  bon-bona  had  been  hando] 

our  hoateaa  rose,  and  the  gentlemen  clustering  at  the  door,  < 

■^  2  sumed  hia  lady  where  he  had  left  her,  and.  conducting  her  into  I 

■■'  *  room,  again  made  his  bow  and  escaped.    Coffee  waa  now  handed 

and,  a  long  and  superb  snite  of  rooroa  being  open  to  us,  the  who 

paiiuVe&  u>9  and  down  in  distinct  groups.    After  which  the  mat 
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down  to  sober  convene,  and  talked,  as  good  ¥dves  should  do,  of  their 
children  and  their  wirihschaft^  and  some  drew  forth  little  ladylike  bits 
of  embroidery,  on  which  their  fair  fingers  were  soon  busied,  while  the 
older  ones  knitted  away  roost  energetically  at  the  **  weary  pund.'' 
Meanwhile,  the  younger  portion,  including  many  beautiful  and  graceful 
yoimg  women,  well  dressed  and  elegant  in  manner,  clustered  together 
in  girlish  gmse  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  windows,  or  round  the 
piano,  or  played  at  bagatelle,  with  many  an  animated  laugh  and  jest. 
4.nd  where  were  the  gentlemen  all  this  time  ? — doubtless  compensating 
themselves  for  the  compulsory  separation  they  had  endured  daring  the 
twenty  long  courses  of  dinner,  and  mingling  gaily  with  the  fair  beings 
from  whom  it  must  have  been  a  punishment  to  them  to  sever.  But  alas ! 
the  Muse  of  gallantry  shakes  her  head,  and  falteringly  and  most  unwill- 
ixigly  owns  the  incredible  fact,  that,  to  "  eyes  like  loadstars  and  tongues 
sweet  air,"  these  young  stoics  preferred  the  attractions  of  cards  and 
smoke — ^found  more  beauty  in  the  length  of  a  pipe  than  in  the  slender 
tall  figures  which  roved  up  and  down  the  suite  of  rooms — more  com- 
panionship in  a  brown  cigar  than  in  the  glances  of  the  black-eyed 
soubreites  with  which  the  former  were  interspersed.  After  a  couple  of 
hours  tea  was  served;  but  still  the  gentlemen  kept  close  behind  the 
clouds  with  which  they  enveloped  their  godheads  from  our  grosser  view; 
nor  till  supper  was  served — ^here  conducted  on  the  same  formal  style  of 
separation  as  the  dinner — did  they  venture  to  emerge.  For  their  cre- 
dit's sake,  may  the  next  generation  of  their  countrywomen  be  neither 
so  fair  nor  so  pleasing !' — ibid.  p.  278. 

After  describing  one  or  two  more  grand  gatherings  of  nearly 
the  same  sort,  this  charming  critic  says : — 

'  To  a  lover  of  antiquity  this  living  representation  of  by- gone  manners 
is  highly  interesting.  At  every  moment  I  am  reminded  of  some  trait 
"which  increasing  luxury  and  increasing  retrenchment  have  equally  con- 
spired to  banish  from  our  soil.  Here  every  country  gentleman  keeps 
open  house,  and  no  account  is  taken  of  how  many  mouths  there  are  to 
fill,  whether  in  hall,  kitchen,  or  stable.  The  houses  are  vast,  grand, 
and  incommodious;  and  countless  hangers-on  and  dependants  supply 
the  economy  of  steps  by  a  superfluity  of  feet.  The  seigneurs  here  never 
move  about  with  less  than  four  horses,  and  often  six — rusty  equipments  it 
is  true;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  coaches-and-four  of  our 
ancestors  were  marked  by  the  same  neatness  and  finish  which  now 
attend  the  commonest  pair,  or  that  their  neighbourly  meetings  were  dis- 
tinguished by  that  ease,  sociability,  and  intellect,  which  render  the 
English  society  of  the  present  day  so  delightful.  On  the  contrary,  as 
soon  as  the  scanty  topics  of  the  day  were  exhausted,  they  all  sat  down 
to  cards,  and  that  perhaps  by  broad  daylight,  like  too  many  of  the 
Estonian  gentlemen.  Then,  as  now  here,  all  natural  products  were 
plentiful  and  cheap,  and  all  artificial  objects  scarce  and  dear,  abd  the 
manners  to  correspond  were  hospitable  in  the  main,  but  rigidly  formal 
in  detail.  Manners,  however,  must  be  looked  upon  as  an  art,  which, 
before  it  ean  be  easy  and  safe,  must  be  stiff  and  cautious — such  are  the 

necessary 
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Dccetaary  transitiom  of  all  other  ichoolB,  ftiul  do  Icm  of  tlitt. 
light  I  ropect  these  fonnil  old  worthies,  whose  study  it  seenuec 
give  Tue  k  hesrty  welcome  and  keep  me  st  respectful  diitAnce — 
tramUted  loula  of  vaj  great- grand  Others  and  grandmother* — ■ 
true  delif;ht  in  their  veoerable  raciety;  and  if  ■  profane  weai 
mind  (nd  body  do  occauonilly  lurprite  me,  while  sittiDg  on 
chair,  and  drilling  my  thoughts  and  figure  to  the  starch  itai 
rectitude  around  nie.  be  lure  I  ucribe  it  solely  and  entirely  to 
cornipt  condition,  and  to  the  incorrigible  ItAling  propensitiei 
BBiure,  both  moral  and  physical. 

*  Other  characteristics  of  this  formal  ichool,  as  worthy  of  imit 
note,  is  the  fact  that  hmily  quarrels  are  things  utterly  nnkoown  I 
that  none  of  that  undue  precedence  is  given  to  wealth  as  in  < 
more  advanced.  All  those  bom  in  a  certain  station  retain  it, 
their  means  be  adequate  or  not,  and  are  admitted  into  society 
reference  ea  to  whether  they  can  return  the  obligation.  Other* 
not  believe  the  real  morality  of  the  community  in  any  way  advi 
their  rigid  outward  decorum.  Like  people  who  first  ped  the 
and  then  eat  the  paring,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end 
siitent  with  the  spirit  of  an  old  picture,  they  bend  all  their  attc 
the  miniitise  of  a  fold,  and  neglect  the  first  principles  of  per 
Harmleia  freedoms  are  controlled  with  bars  of  iron,  while,  f 
fccility  of  divorce,  and  other  laxities  which  the  Lutheran  rcligioi 
many  a  ain  walks  in  broad  daylight,  without  ao  much  as  a 
over  it,' 

The  convenat'um  of  a  particular  chateau  aflbrds  a  n 
letter — but  we  must  be  content  with  a  small  sample. 

'  Many  politic  and  wise  piovisioiks  derived  from  our  glorioas  ( 
tian,which  to  us  are  truths  familiar  from  childhood,  are  here  made 
of  vehement  altercation.  The  dignity  and  pre-eminence  of  our  c. 
the  law  of  primogeniture — the  traDBmission  of  titles  through  tb 
line — the  policy  which  preiervei  to  a  peeress  her  own  dignity 
husband  the  lowest  commoner  in  the  land,  and  the  courter 
permits  every  woman  of  rank  upon  marrying  to  retain  the  dtstii 
her  birth,  unleaa  she  merge  it  in  a  higher, — arc  here  all  subject 
are  submitted  to  the  test  of  German  reasoning,  and  declared  uni 
the  e^e  of  Nature.  Very  erroneous  notions  are  here  also  eutert 
to  the  inordinate  pride  and  undue  prerogatives  of  the  Engliah  i 
forgetting  that,  when  the  titles  and  honours  centre  in  one  head  < 
other  members  of  the  same  family  return  to  the  middle  walks 
filling  our  prafeeBioos  with  individuals  whose  sense  of  noble  dc 
the  highest  itimulua  to  honourable  exertion,  and  who  thus  form 
link  between  the  highest  nobleman  and  the  great  body  of  the 
And,  though  far  be  the  day  when  the  English  nobility  should  < 
prerogatives  of  birth,  yet  where  can  these  he  leas  gidling  than 
country  where  diatinguished  abilities  may  elevate  any  man  to  the 
offices  in  the  state,  and  a  sullied  reputation  keeps  any  dnchc 
court  ?    On  this  head  no  German  may  throw  a  stone  at  England 
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widiOut  earldomsy  burons  without  baronies,  their  titles  unsupported  by 
political  consequence,  and  diluted  to  utter  insignificance  by  the  numbers 
who  bear  the  same — their  jealousy  of  rank  increasing  in  proportion  to 
its  diminution — no  nobility  hedges  itself  so  carefully  beneath  a  vexatious,- 
trumpery  spirit  of  exclusiveness,  which  is  as  absurd  in  itself  as  it  it 
galling  to  those  beneath  them.  In  Russia  no  one  may  advance  in  the 
military  service,  in  Estonia  no  one  may  purchase  an  estate,  and  in 
Weimar  no  one  may  enter  the  theatre  by  a  particular  door  who  has  not 
a  de  prefixed  to  his  name ;  and  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  countless 
privileges  with  which  they  endeavour  to  bolster  out  an  empty  title,  and 
exclude  those  who  are  often  their  betters  in  education,  wealth,  and  re- 
finement. As  to  that  class  of  society  peculiar  to  England — the  aris- 
tocracy without  title,  the  representatives  of  long-descended  estates — the 
old  squirearchy  of  the  land,  who  often  prefer  the  battered  gold  of  their 
ancient  family  name  to  the  bright  brass  of  a  new  distinction, — this  was  a 
aubject  so  incomprehensible,  a  paradox  so  preposterous,  that  for  my 
own  credit's  sake  I  gave  up  the  task  of  elucidating  it.' 

At  one  noble  residence— of  apparently  a  higher  class  in  everj 
respect  than  Fahna — she  meets  with  a  public  favourite — her 
notice  of  whom  it  would  be  cruel  to  omit : — 

*  And  now  let  me  revert  more  particularly  to  one  of  the  fairest  orna- 
ments, both  in  mind  and  person,  which  our  party  possesses,  whose 
never-clouded  name  is  such  favourite  property  with  the  public  as  to 
justify  me  in  naming  it — I  mean  the  Countess  Rossi.  The  advantages 
which  her  peculiar  experience  and  knowledge  of  society  have  afforded 
her,  added  to  the  happiest  naiurel  that  ever  fell  to  human  portion, 
render  her  exquisite  voice  and  talent,  both  still  in  undiminished  per- 
fection, by  no  means  her  chief  attraction  in  society.  Madame  Rossi 
could  afibrd  to  lose  her  voice  to-morrow,  and  would  be  equally  sought. 
True  to  her  nation,  she  has  combined  all  the  Liehenswurdigkeit  of  a 
Grerman  with  the  witchery  of  every  other  land.  Madame  Rossi's  bio- 
graphy is  one  of  great  interest  and  instruction,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will 
one  day  appear  before  the  public.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  she 
was  ennobled  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  under  the  title  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Launstein,  and,  since  absolute  will,  it  seems,  can  bestow  the  past  as 
well  as  present  and  future,  with  seven  Ahnherm,  or  forefathers — "  or 
eight,"  said  the  countess,  laughing,  "but  I  can't  quite  remember." 
And,  though  never  disowning  the  popular  name  of  Sonntag,  yet,  in  re- 
spect for  the  donor,  her  visiting  cards  when  she  appears  in  Prussia  are 
always  printed  nee  de  Launstein.  We  were  greatly  privileged  in  the 
enjoyment  of  her  rich  and  flexible  notes  in  our  private  circle,  and  under 
her  auspices  an  amateur  concert  was  now  proposed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  in  Reval.' 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  any  room  for  the  letters  from  Reval 
— ^which  however  are  quite  as  interesting  as  those  descriptive  of 
the  life  of  the  country.  We  can  only  give  the  conclusion  of 
another  wedding  scene.  On  such  subjects  all  ladies  who  can 
write  at  all  are  sure  to  write  their  best ;  but  the  philosophy  of 

this 
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this  fair  English  spinster  od  the  present  occasion  striiet  a 
peculiarly  piquant. 

Mt  is  BO  much  the  habit  in  our  civilised  age  to  regard  a  min 
^de  convenances**  as  a  thing  repugnant  to  human  nature,  cqi 
t}Tannical  in  act  as  cheerless  in  result,  that,  though  sad  experience 
taught  me  the  fallacy  of  trusting  the  brightest  of  redding  hopes,  o 
moi't  impatient  of  wedding  faces,  I  involuntarily  entered  these  fi 
with  the  feeling  of  assisting  at  a  sacrifice.  Far,  however,  from 
:  system  of  marriages  '^  de  convenances*'  being  one  of  oppression  an^ 

gradation  towards  the  female  sex,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  in  a  eon 

where  custom  marries  a  girl  before  she  can  know  her  own  miod,  (v 

•  that  of  others,  and  where  the  rules  of  society  interdict  all  prei 

acquaintance,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  mercy  and  protection.  ^ 

act  can  be  more  tyrannical  to  the  future  woman  than  the  indulgew 

the  girVs  so-called  Jirst  love  f    What  results  more  cheerless  thsi 

vital  mistake  of  a  hasty  choice  ?    Granting  both  the  marriage  ^  dc 

venances"  and  that  of  aiOFectioo  to  be  productive  of  happiness,  this  qu 

which  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  is  not  the  spontaneous  blossom  of 

^  love,  but  the  after-growth  of  esteem  and  habit,   is,  in  both  insui 

i  equal  in  amount.     But  reverse  the  picture,  and  view  married  hfe  i 

'.  miseries — how  infinitely  sharper  is  the  sting  of  that  evil  incurre 

voluntary  choice  than  imposed  by  duty  or  custom  !  Sufficient  foi 
day  in  both  cases  is  the  evil  thereof;  but  who  will  deny  that  the  v< 
who  has  been  forced  to  disinvest  the  object  of  her  choice  from  the  co 
in  which  she  had  foudly  decked  him,  suffers  anguish  of  a  far 
poignant  nature  than  she  whose  view  of  her  own  condition  has  i 
Ji  been  intercepted  by  a  soft  though  deceitful  medium  ? — ^ibid.  p.  268- 

*  Four  o'clock  struck  ere  the  guests  began  to  depart,  but  by  nooi 
next  day  the  new-married  couple  were  occupied  in  receiving  a  thioi 
morning  visitors  who  came  to  congratulate.    The  same  day  was  a 

'^  dinner-party ;  the  same  evening  the  pair  appeared  at  a  public  coo 

The  following  days  were  spent  in  a  succession  of  entertainDienti, 
thus  was  the  spring-time  of  wedded  happiness  offered  up  for  the  ei 
meut  of  the  pubhc.  Nowhere  are  there  such  volumes  of  high-i 
trash  written  on  bridal  modesty  as  in  Germany,  and  nowhere  is  il 

*'.  respected.' — ibid.  p.  273, 

!  From  Reval  the  Baron  s  family  returned  onoe  more  to  1 

castle  in  time  to  enjoy  the  burst  of  on  Esthonian  spring. — la 
chapter  we  have  a  most  vivid  description  of  the  melting  of 
snows  and  the  tremendous  scenes  attending  the  breaking  i 
the  ice-bound  rivers. — We  turn  a  page,  and  a  letter  opens 

f^  beautifully : — 

*  Such  is  the  picture  of  our  life  a  fortnight  ago,  during  which  a 
more  striking  change,  if  possible,  has  come  over  the  face  of  things, 
earth,  which  so  late  emerged  from  her  winter  garb,  is  now  dad  xi 
liveliest  livery ;  while  every  tree  and  shrub  have  hastily  dianged 
dresses  in  Nature's  vast  green-room,  and  stand   all  ready  fix 
summer *s  short  act.     Nowhere  is  Nature's  hocus-pocua  earned  o 

wonderful 
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wonder(\]11y — nowhere  her  ecene^ehifling  so  inconceivably  rapid.  You 
may  literally  see  her  movements.  I  have  watched  the  bird's-cherry  at 
my  window.  Two  days  ago,  and  it  was  still  the  same  dried-up  spectre, 
whose  every  form,  during  the  lung  winter,  the  vacant  eye  had  studiously 
^amined  while  the   thoughts  were  far  distant — ^yesterday,  like  the 

Iainter's  Daphne,  it  was  sprouting  out  at  every  finger ;  and  to-day  it 
as  shaken  out  its  whole  complement  of  leaves,  and  is  throwing  a  verdant 
twilight  over  my  darkened  room.  The  whole  air  is  full  of  the  soft- 
•tirring  sounds  of  the  swollen  buds  snapping  and  cracking  into  life,  and 
impregnated  with  the  perfume  of  the  fresh  oily  leaves.  The  waters  are 
full  and  clear — the  sides  blue  and  serene — night  and  day  are  fast 
blending  into  one  continuous  stream  of  soft  light,  and  this  our  new 
existence  is  one  perpetual  feast.  Oh,  winter!  where  is  thy  victory? 
The  resurrection  of  spring  speaks  volumes.* 

Here  we  stop,  though  with  reluctance — but  we  feel  that  we 
have  already  drawn  on  this  rich  new  bank  quite  as  deeply  as  we 
could  in  fairness  do.  The  writer's  name  will  not  long  we  sup- 
pose remain  a  secret — and  we  trust  no  engagements  in  Esthonia 
or  elsewhere  may  prevent  us  from  seeing  it — or  a  quid  pro  quo — 
on  many  a  title-page  hereafter. 


Art.  VII. — Letters  of  Mrs.  Adam.^,  the  Wife  of  John  Adams; 
with  an  Introdvctory  Memoir  by  her  Grandson,  Charles  Francis 
Adams.    Second  Edition.     2  vols.  12mo.     Boston.     J  840. 

THE  filial  partiality  of  the  introductory  memoir  raised  in  our 
minds  expectations  which  the  work  itself  has  bj  no  means 
realised.  The  editor  observes  that  in  great  political  convulsions 
the  state  of  domestic  manners,  and  the  feelings  and  opinions  of 
women,  have  an  important,  though  in  general  silent  and  unobtru- 
sive influence : — 

*  If  it  were  possible  to  get  at  the  expression  of  feelings  by  women  in 
the  heart  of  a  community,  at  a  moment  of  extraordinary  trial,  recorded 
in  a  shape  evidently  designed  to  be  secret  and  confidential,  this  would 
•eem  to  present  the  surest  and  most  unfiailing  index  to  its  general  cha- 
yactcr.  Hitherto  we  have  not  gathered  much  of  this  material  in  the 
United  States The  heroism  of  the  females  of  the  Revo- 
lution has  gone  from  memory  with  the  generation  that  witnessed  it,  and 
jBothing,  absolutely  nothing,  remains  upon  the  ear  of  the  young  of  the 
present  day  but  the  faint  echo  of  an  expiring  general  tradition.  Neither 
is  there  much  remembrance  of  the  domestic  manners  of  the  last  century, 
voheuy  with  more  of  admitted  distinctions  than  at  present^  there  was 
more  of  general  equality  ;  nor  of  the  state  of  social  feeling,  or  of  that 
simplicity  of  intercourse  which,  in  colonial  times,  constituted  in  New 
England  as  near  an  approach  to  the  successful  exemplijication  of  the 
democratic  theory  as  the  irregularity  in  the  natural  gifts  of  men  will,  in 
all  probtbility,  ever  practically  allow. 
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*  It  ii  the  purpoM  of  the  preieiit  vol 
the  supply  of  thia  deficiency  by  giving 
ukble.  The  present  is  beliered  to  be 
States  to  Isy  before  [he  public  a  series 
the  remotest  idea  of  publication,  by  a  i 
of  her  nearest  and  dearest  relations, 
the  fact,  susceptible  of  no  misconcep 
transcript  of  the  feelings  of  the  writ 
Independently  of  this,  the  variety  of  ■ 
opportunities  furnished  for  observatio 
was  placed  by  the  elevation  of  her  hu 
the  country,  may  contribute  to  sustain 
be  lead.' — pp.  xviii.-xx. 

This,  our  readers  see,  u  very  ] 
we  are  InlJ,  a  clever  and  stTong-m 
about  thirtj,  and  in  the  tenth  year  i 
rerolution  began,  in  which  ber  hut 
John  Adams,  already  a  lawyer 
early  and  prominent  part.  He  was 
tiators  of  the  Treaty  of  Indepenc 
minister  to  the  British  court,  whitl 
wife.  He  was  also  the  first  Vice- 
and,  finally,  the  immediate  Bucc:esi 
We  expected  therefore  no  small 
guished  man  and  clever  woman  fi 
of  private  and  professional  life  t 
stru^te  for  national  independeno 
manners  and  opinions  when  elevat 
to  that  of  the  grandees  and  evei 
world.  A  play- writer  or  novelist 
a  beru  and  heroine  more  striking 
trials,  or  a  more  happy  and  hom 
Iiowever,  been  sadl^  dlsappolnte 
before  marriage,  and  one  very  si 
bring  us  from  1764  to  1774,  witi 
domestic  manners  or  character  < 
When  in  1774  Mr.  Adams  left  L 
Boston,  to  join  the  first  Congre 
Massachusetts,  bis  wife  began  a 
like  'The  Memoirs  of  P.  P.,'  ari 
contain  little  more  than  a  few 
cryphal  rumours  of  her  own  ne 
time  of  day  little  information  and 
written  to  her  American  friends  t 
in  France  and  England  are  the 
only,  entertaining  pages  in  the  wi 
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her  husband  was  President,  and  she  at  the  head  of  American 
society,  is  singularly  scanty,  poor,  and  trivial,  and  has  no  in- 
terest except  from  a  kind  of  droll  contrast  which  it  exhibits 
between  her  own  homely  tastes  and  habits  and  her  public  posi- 
tion. But  in  all  this  there  are  no  traces  of  '  the  heroism  of  the 
females  of  the  revolution/  no  development  of  '  the  domestic 
manners  of  the  last  century,'  beyond  Mrs.  Adams's  own  very 
narrow  and  insulated  circle.  Of  this,  though  it  manifestly  disap- 
points the  expectations  raised  by  the  editor,  we  should  no|  com- 
plain, if  Mrs.  Adamses  own  story  were  well  told — that  is  clearly^ 
lightly,  amusingly,  as  one  expects  from  the  pen  of  a  lady ;  but 
Mrs.  Adams  seems  to  us  to  have  had  few  of  the  peculiar 
qualifications  of  an  agreeable  letter-writer.  She  was  no  doubt 
a  sensible  worthy  woman,  but  of  a  grave  and  didactic  turn  of 
mind — of  no  wit  —  no  pleasantry  —  not  even  liveliness  —  of  a 
scanty  acquaintance  with  her  own  provincial  world,  and  little 
knowledge  of  what  was  going  on  elsewhere — with  just  such  a 
smattering  of  literature  as  the  daughter  of  the  puritanical  minister 
of  a  village  in  Massachusetts  might  be  supposed  to  attain  a  cen- 
tury ago,  which  just  served  to  make  her  style  awfuUy  pedantic^ 
and  her  epistles  awfully  commonplace  and  tedious.  This,  to 
be  sure,  was  no  fault  of  the  good  lady^s ;  she  wrote  after  her 
own  fashion  to  her  own  family  and  friends,  and  her  letters,  no 
doubt,  fully  satisfied  them.  They  are,  indeed  (bating  their 
formality  and  pedantry),  not  ill  written,  and  are  (with,  how- 
ever, some  marked  exceptions)  creditable  to  her  feelings  and  good 
sense ;  but  they  seem  to  us  to  have  intrinsically  very  small  pre- 
tensions to  the  honour  of  publication — though,  as  the  first  speci- 
men, as  the  editor  describes  them,  of  this  class  of  literature  in 
America,  they  may  not  be  undeserving  notice. 

Abigail  Smith,  born  on  the  22nd  of  November,  1 744,  was  by 
both  her  parents  descended,  says  her  grandson,  <  from  the  genuine 
stock  of  Massachusetts  puritan  settlers  */  and  there '  were  few  per- 
sons,' he  adds,  'who  had  more  exclusively  imbibed  their  character.' 
Her  father,  William  Smith,  was  minister  of  the  Congregational 
church  at  Weymouth  (Massachusetts),  and  her  mother,  Elizabeth 
Quincy,  was  maternally  descended  from  pastors  of  the  same  deno- 
mination. She  was  married  in  ]  764  to  John  Adams,  who  had 
been  a  schoolmaster,  and  was  reproached,  as  we  find  from  a  hint 
in  one  of  her  letters,  of  being  a  severe  one,  but  who  was  then  a 
practbing  lawyer.  A  portrait  painted  when  she  was  twenty,  and 
engraved  for  these  volumes,  must,  we  suppose,  have  been  like,  for 
it  seems  characteristic — it  is  stiff,  formal,  and  plain — with  no 
expression,  unless  of  resolution  and  grarity,  and  wholly  devoid  of 
el^ance,  vivacity,  or  grace : — her  countenance  is  even  less  at- 
tractive than  her  s^le^  and  both  afford  a  very  marked  contrast 

to 
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to  the  brilliant  vivacity  of  Lady  Mary  Wortlejr,  or  ihe  ami 
gaiety  of  Madame  dc  Scvigne. 

The  prominent  feature  and  fault  of  her  letters  is  a  kin 
childish  yet  lumbering  pedantry,  that  deals  largely  in  ti 
commonplaces,  and  trite  quotations.  This  the  editor  rathei 
counts  for  than  excuses  by  stating  that  the  education  of  the  j 
ladies  of  America  at  that  day  was  very  narrow,  and  that  the 
read  amongst  them  had  formed  themselves  '  on  the  Spectatm 
the  poets.'  But  the  5/;^r/flr /or— -though  it  might,  as  the  e 
suggests,  have  influenced  Miss  Smith  and  her  young  frien 
correspond  under  the  names  of  '  Myra*  *  A.spasia,'  and  *  Avr 
and  may  have  accustomed  them  to  intersperse  their  lucubrs 
with  mottos  and  quotations — ought  rather  to  have  given  t 
as  it  has  certainly  dime  to  some  of  their  countrymen- 
Washington  Irving  for  instance — that  unailected,  easy,  and  I 
liar  style  of  which  Addison  was  the  great  master  and  the 
powerful  preceptor  :  but  the  truth  we  believe  is,  that  the  na 
turn  of  Mrs.  Adams's  mind  was  formal  and  pompous — (o 
find  that  she  carried  the  same  style  even  into  her  mature  age 
severest  trials,  when  girlish  impressions,  if  they  had  been 
impressions,  would  probably  have  worn  away.  Miss  Smit 
seems,  was  not  much  pleased  with  her  own  proper  name  of 
gai/,  at  which  we  are  not  surprised — but  she  showed  no  i 
judgment  in  the  choice  of  the  substitute  under  which  her  ma 
letters  were  written.  She  could  have  been,  at  best,  bn 
awkward  '  Diana.**  On  her  marriage  she  seems  to  have  rext 
for  ten  years  to  her  own  unromantic  appellative^  but  on 
breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary  troubles  she,  no  doubt,  si 
Mr.  Adams  a  new  Brutus,  and — discarding  ihe  Abigail- 
for  some  years  signed  herself  Portia — generally  with  some 
liminary  flourish,  which  may  have  looked  fine  at  the  time, 
seems  to  our  present  taste  rather  absurd ;  for  instance,  a  lett 
July.  1773,  concludes  with  these  incongruous  sentences: — 

*  I  hope  we  shall  not  now  have  famine  added  to  war.  Grain, 
is  what  we  want  here.  Meat  we  have  enough,  and  to  spare, 
don't  let  Bass  forget  my  pins.  Hardwick  has  applied  to  me  fbi 
Bass  to  get  him  a  hundred  of  needles,  number  six,  to  carry  01 
stocking  weaving.  We  shall  very  soon  have  no  coffee,  nor  sugar 
pepper  here ;  but  whortleberries  and  milk  we  are  not  obliged  to 
merce  for.  Good  night.  With  thmighlM  of  thee  do  I  close  mjr 
Angels  (juard  and  protect  thee;  and  may  a  safe  return  ere  long 
thy  Porti 

— vol.  i.  p.  50. 

*  We  wonder  that  tlie  editor,  who,  we  suppoie,  wam,  like  hit  Iktiicr  sad  vncli 
cated  at  (iirvanl  College,  ihould  not  have  erased  the  clamsy  attenpt  at  plM 
(almost  tJie  only  one  in  the  Tolumet)  io  one  of  the  early  letters — *  Itw*^  DiMA, 
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md,  be  it  observed  that  at  the  time  she  penned  this  childish 
conclusion  she  was  more  than  thirty  years  old^  and  the  gentleman 
whose  couch  angels  were  to  guard  was  a  practising  lawyer,  con- 
siderably above  forty.  Even  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Adams,  written 
in  great  anguish  on  the  death  of  her  mother,  and  particularly 
cxmmiended  by  the  editor,  her  grief  and  her  piety  are  much  too 
rhetorical  for  our  taste : — 

*  Have  pity  upon  me.  Have  pity  upon  me,  O  thou  my  beloved,  for 
the  band  of  God  presseth  me  sore. 

*  Yet  will  I  be  dumb  and  silent,  and  not  open  my  mouth,  because 
thou,  O  Lord,  hast  done  it. 

*  How  can  I  tell  you  (O  my  bursting  heart  f)  that  my  dear  mother 
has  left  me? — this  day,  about  five  o'clock,  she  left  this  world  for  an  in- 
finitely better.     . 

*  *T  is  a  dreadful  time  with  the  whole  province.  'Sickness  and  death 
are  in  almost  every  family.  I  have  no  more  shocking  and  terrible  idea 
of  any  distemper,  except  the  plague,  than  this. 

^  Almighty  Crud  !  restrain  the  pestilence  which  walketh  in  darkness 
and  wasteth  at  noonday,  and  which  has  laid  in  the  dust  one  of  the 
dearest  of  parents.  May  the  life  of  the  other  be  lengthened  out  to  bis 
afflicted  children. 

*  From  your  distressed 

*  Portia.* 

If  every  other  letter  in  the  collection  had  been  subscribed 
'  Diana  *  or  '  Portia,^  this  one  at  least  ought  to  have  been  signed 
with  the  sober  reality  of  AbigaU  Adams,  In  the  same  style, 
when  her  and  Mr.  Adams's  intimate  friend.  Dr.  Warren,  was 
killed  at  Bunker*s  Hill,  her  grief  stalks  upon  poetic  stilts : — 

*  My  burstina  heart  mvst  find  vent  at  my  pen.  I  have  just  heard 
that  our  dear  fhend  Dr.  Warren  is  no  more,  but  fell  gloriously  fighting 
for  his  country ;  saying,  better  to  die  honourably  in  the  field  than  igno' 
miniously  hang  vpon  the  gallows.  Great  is  our  loss.  He  has  distin- 
guished himself  in  every  engagement  by  his  courage  and  fortitude,  by 
animating  the  soldiers,  and  leading  them  on  by  his  own  example.  .  .  • 

*  I  wish  I  could  contradict  the  report  of  the  doctor's  death ;  but  it  is  a 
lamentable  truth,  and  the  tears  of  multitudes  pay  tribute  to  his  memory : 
those  favourite  lines  of  Collins  continually  sound  in  my  cars : — 

"  How  sleep  the  brave,"  Ac.' 

And  then  she  proceeds  to  copy  out  the  whole  of  Collins's  ode, 
which,  however,  the  editor  kindly  spares  us,  with  a  most  sagacious 
observation,  that  *  Collinses  ode  is  too  well  known  to  need  in- 
sertion'— (vol.  i.  p.  39)  ;  but  he  takes  no  notice  of  the  strange 
speech  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  dying  hero,  as  if  the  mainspring 
of  his  courage  was  the  fear  of  the  gallows ;  an  ignoble  motive 
VOL.  Lxviii    NO.  cxxxvi.  2 1  which 
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wbich  no  man  would  avow^  and  which  we  dare  my  Dr.  ^ 
never  felt. 

One  of  her  letters  to  Mr.  Adams  in  France  is  peculiai 
racteristic : — 

*  How  insupportable  the  idea  that  three  thousand  miles  and 
ocean  now  divide  us !  but  divide  only  our  persons,  for  the  hear 
friend  is  in  the  bosom  of  his  partner.     More  than  half  a  score  < 
has  so  riveted  it  there* that  the  fabric  which  contains  it  must  < 
into  dust  ere  the  particles  can  be  separated ;  for 

**  in  one  fate. 
Our  hearts,  our  fortunes,  and  our  beings  blend." 

*  I  cannot  describe  to  you  how  much  I  was  affected  the  oil 
\   «N;'j                         with  a  Scotch  song,  which  was  sung  to  me  by  a  young  lady  in  < 

divert  a  melancholy  hour ;  but  it  had  quite  a  different  effect,  1 
native  simplicity  of  it  had  all  the  power  of  a  well- wrought  1 
When  I  could  conquer  my  sensibility  I  begged  the  aong,  and 
Charles  has  learned  it,  and  consoles  his  mamma  by  ainging  i( 
^>  /  will  enclose  it  to  you.    It  has  beauties  in  it  to  me  which  an  im 

person  would  not  feel  perhaps : 

'  '^  "  His  yery  foot  has  music  in  't. 

As  he  comes  up  the  stairs." 

'  Gracious  Heaven !  hear  and  answer  my  daily  petition  by  ba 
#  all  my  grief — vol.  i.  p.  134. 

It  seems  now-^a-days  strange  enough  that  Mrs.  Adams 
take  the  trouble  of  copying  '  There^s  nae  luck  about  the 
for  the  American  Envoy  in  Europe — but  it  is  still  Strang* 
the  good  taste  which  admired  and  adapted  to  her  own  c 
tender  simplicity  of  the  whole  ballad^  and  particularly  t 
quisite  couplet  w^hich  she  quoted,  should  not  have  presen 
from  such  laboured  metaphors,  such  hackneyed  qnotatioc 
such  theatrical  declamation  as  other  parts  of  this  very 
exhibit.     She  goes  on — 

I*;:  *  So  many  vessels  are  taken  that  there  is  Uttle  chance  of  a 

y^^  reaching  your  hands.     ...     If  this  finds  its  way  to  you  it 

,'    X^  by  the  Alliance.     By  her  I  have  written  before.     She  has  not  yet 

'.  1^; '  and  I  love  to  amuse  myself  with  my  pen,  and  pour  oQt  some 

'    .  tender  sentiments  of  a  heart  overflowing  with  affection,  notjbr  i 

'yf  y*  of  a  cruel  enemy  ^  who^  no  doubt^  would  ridicule  every  kuntane  am 

. ,  *j^«  sentimentt  long  ago  grown  callous  to  ike  finer  sensibiliiies^  but  j 

'    w  sympathetic  heart  that  beats  in  unison  with 
-\r  •Poaxi 

'^g:^  We  see  that  Mrs.  Adams  had  herself  a  judicious  suspidc 

all  this  high-flown  stuff  was  fit  only  for  the  Bjmpathel 
of  Brutus,  and  she  would  probably  have  conndered  1 
*ertkelest  enemy'   him    who   should   expose   these    effusk 
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the  ridicule  with  which  she  was  conscious  that  strangers  must 
read  them.  We  really  cannot  understand  upon  what  principle 
of  either  taste  or  duty  the  editor  has  published  such  passages  as 
these,  after  so  strong  an  indication  of  his  g^andmother*s  own 
opinion  that  they  were  likely  to  excite  '  the  ridicule  of  cruel  ene- 
mies.' We,  assuredly,  are  not  the  cruel  enemies  she  anticipated 
— she  has  found  them  nearer  home.  We  shall  be  more  generous, 
and  shall  close  with  these  specimens  our  observations  on  Mrs. 
Adams's  literary  style,  and  proceed  to  the  more  substantial  parts 
of  her  correspondence. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  first  collision  between  the  in- 
surgents and  the  authorities  took  place  at  Boston,  within  10  or 
12  miles  of  which  Mrs.  Adams  resided.  Her  earlier  letters 
are  of  course  full  of  those  transactions,  but  they  are  too  desul- 
tory and  irregular  to  afford  any  connected  view  of  the  progress 
of  affairs,  and  are,  besides,  so  much  the  echo  of  the  first  and 
generally  erroneous  rumours  of  the  moment,  and  so  influenced 
by  the  strong  and  enthusiastic  prejudices  of  the  writer,  that  they 
are  of  no  historical  value  at  all.  Indeed  the  misinformation 
and  prejudices  are  so  glaring  that  the  editor  himself  feels  obliged 
occasionally  to  subjoin  a  corrective  observation ;  as,  when  she  says 
that  at  Bunker's  Ilill,  while  the  British,  by  their  own  admission, 
lost  1500,  the  Provincials  lost  but  sixty,  the  editor  subjoins — 
'  this  was  below  the  truth,  but  accuracy  in  those  details  will  not 
be  looked  for  in  a  letter  written  at  the  moment  upon  information 
necessarily  defective,^ — vol.  i.  p.  45. 

Now,  craving  the  editor's  pardon,  we  know  not  why  Mrs. 
Adams's  information  should  have  been  'necessarily  defective.' 
She  was  within  a  few  miles — within  hearing — and  almost  within 
sight  of  the  affair  :  many  of  her  friends,  and  some  of  her  relations^ 
took  an  active  part  in  the  operations  (vol.  i.  p.  42).  She  was  a 
distinguished  person  in  the  neighbourhood— the  wife  of  the  dele- 
gate of  the  State  in  Congress ;  and  her  letter  is  dated  the  eighth 
day  after  the  battle— an  interval  in  which  the  first  and  natural 
exaggerations  would  have  had  time  to  subside,  and  when  something 
like  the  truth  might  be  expected  to  have  reached  a  person  in  Mrs. 
Adams's  position :  we  confess,  therefore,  that  we  do  not  feel  the 
force  of  the  editor's  apology,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  avowal 
that  we  are  not  to  look  for  accuracy  in  Mrs.  Adams's  statement  of 
lacts  occurring  under  her  own  eyes,  though  made  on  one  point, 
casts  a  kind  of  shade  over  others,  and  must  certainly  tend  to 
diminish  the  value,  whatever  it  might  otherwise  be,  of  her  letters. 

We  are  as  far  as  the  editor  from  suspecting  the  good  lady  of  an 
intention  to  deceive  any  one,  much  less  her  husband ;  but  the 
truth  seems  to  be  that  to  very  '  defective  information '  were  super- 

9.  I  2  added 
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nddnl  such  itrong  prejudirefl  tha 
deals  with  political  matters  must 
the  fceiinRS  of  the  party  than  t 
that  the  American  simple  is  i 
feelingf  hj  which  the  people,  t 
Aclatns's  class,  were  actuated,  ts 
structive  objert  of  contemplatio 
contest.  Indeed,  what  has  sir 
these  letters  is  the  evidence  tt 
afford  of  the  ripeness  of  Amerii 
of  society  and  the  system  of  gc 
already  essentially  republican, 
in  our  first  extract,  the  editor' 
colonial  system  there  was,  'w 
more  general  equality  than  at  p 
England  '  constituted  as  near  an 
OS  mankind  can  probably  attain.' 
parts  was  dissent  in  various  forni 
all  preserving  the  traditional  lea 
instinctive  enmity  to  Church  aHO 
may  r^^t  the  grand  original  u 
polity,  and  blame  the  conduct, 
Ilritish  ministers,  which  drove  t 
tbat  their  independence  could  n 
have  been  long  po3tp<med,  A  i 
would,  many  years  before  the 
rapi<lly  the  down  of  the  new-fle 
plumage,  and  how  soon  their  wii 
to  raise  them  into  independence, 
equally  su  their  ultimate  separal 
Lonl  Chatham,  as  we  observt 
had,  even  in  the  height  of  the  co 
fied  independence — some  theor) 
with  British  sovereignty — found 
vinces  of  the  powers  of  interna 
the  mother  country  should  main! 
though  he  actually  brought  in  t 
does  not  appear  to  have  had,  ce 
tical  and  solid  scheme  by  whii 
were  to  be  harmonised ;  and  wi 
nion  tbat  the  scheme  was  viuoi 
Chatham  to  screen  the  incumi) 
position.  The  colonies,  like  oti 
have  outgrown  the  parental  aatl: 
injoflice  which  created,  and  the 
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the  miseries  which  acoompaiuecl^  and  the  bad  feeling  which  sur- 
Tived  our  efTorts  to  reduce  the  colonies^  we  are  far  from  regretting, 
and  still  farther  from  thinking  that  it  was  possible  by  any  course 
of  policy  to  have  escaped  the  ultimate  result — the  independence 
of  America  and  the  creation  of  a  power  which  must»  more  rapidly 
and  effectually  than  could  have  been  otherwise  accomplished, 
spread  civilisation,  and  we  trust  happiness,  over  the  vast  Trans- 
ail  antic  world. 

These  thoughts  are  naturally  suggested  by  the  spirit  of  Inde- 
pendence which,  in  the  very  dawn  of  the  differences,  exhibits 
itself  in  Mrs.  Adams*s  letters,  and  which  no  doubt  pervaded  that 
important  class  of  society  to  which  she  belonged.  Her  very  first 
letter,  just  after  Mr.  Adams  set  out  for  the  first  Congress  in 
August  1774,  is  of  this  character,  and  we  shall  extract  it  in 
exienso,  not  merely  as  an  additional  specimen  of  her  style  ^of 
which  it  is  a  very  fair  one),  but  as  a  proof  bow  easily,  how  readily, 
and  how  earnestly  the  ideas  of  republican  independence  had 
been  adopted  in  New  England: — 

^Braintree,  \9tk  August^  1774. 
*The  great  distance  between  us  makes  the  time  appear  very  long  to  me. 
It  seems  already  a  month  since  you  left  me.     The  great  aniitty  I  feel 

for  my  country^  for  you,  and  for  our  family,  renders  the  day  tedious  and 
the  night  unpleasant.  The  rocks  and  quicksands  appear  upon  every 
side.  What  course  you  can  or  will  take  is  all  wrapp^  in  the  bosom  of 
futurity.  Uncertainty  and  expectation  leave  the  mind  great  scope. 
Did  ever  any  kingdom  or  state  regain  its  liberty ^  when  once  it  was  in" 
vaded,  without  bloodshed  ?  I  cannot  think  of  it  without  horror.  Yet 
we  are  told  that  all  the  misfortunes  of  Sparta  were  occasioned  by  their 

.  too  great  solicitude  for  present  tranquillity,  and,  from  an  excessive  love 
of  peace,  they  neglected  the  means  of  making  it  sure  and  lasting. 
They  ought  to  have  reflected,  says  Poiylius,  that,  *'  a.s  there  is  nothing 
more  desirable  or  advantageous  than  peace,  when  founded  in  justice  and 
honour,  so  there  is  nothing  more  shameful,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
pernicious,  when  attained  by  bad  measures  and  purchased  at  the  price 
of  liberty."  I  have  received  a  most  charming  letter  from  our  friend 
Mrs.  Warren.  She  desires  me  to  tell  you  that  her  best  wishes  attend 
you  through  your  journey,  both  as  a  friend  and  a  patriot — hopes  you 
will  have  no  uncommon  difficulties  to  surmount  or  hostile  movements  to 
impede  you — but,  if  the  Locrians  should  interrupt  you,  she  hopes  that  you 
will  beware  that  no  future  annals  may  say  you  cnose  an  ambitious  Philip 
for  your  leader,  who  subverted  the  noble  order  of  the  American  Amphic- 

.  tyortSy  and  built  up  a  monarchy  on  the  ruins  of  the  happy  institution, 

'i  *  I  have  taken  a  very  great  fondness  for  reading  Kollhi's  Ancient 
History  since  you  left  me.  1  am  determined  to  g6  through  with  it,  if 
possible,  in  these  my  days  of  solitude.  I  find  great  pleasure  and  enter- 
tainment from  it,  and  I  have  persuaded  Johnny  [her  eldest  son]  to  read 

'  me  B  page  or  two  every  day,  and  hope  he  will,  from  his  desire  to  oblige 

me, 
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me,  entertain  a  fondness  for  it.     We  have  had  a  cfaarming  rain,  vU 
lasted  tweWe  hours,  and  haa  greatly  Tevived  the  dying  fhiits  of  tbe  cu 

*  I  want  much  to  hear  from  you.  /  long  impatiently  U>  kau  t 
upon  the  stage  of  action.  The  first  of  September^  or  the  wionth 
September,  perhaps,  may  be  cf  as  much  importance  to  Great  Briton 
the  Ides  of  March  were  to  Ccesar,  I  wish  you  every  public  as  wel 
private  blessing,  and  that  wisdom  which  is  profitable  boih  for  instruct 
and  edification,  to  conduct  you  in  this  difficult  day.  The  little  fl 
remember  papa,  and  kindly  wish  to  see  him ;  so  does  your  n 
affectionate 

'  Abigail  Adaxs. 
— vol.  i.  pp.  13,  14. 

With  these  sentiments  in  the  summer  of   1774,   we  are  not 
much   surprised  at  finding  Abigail  Adams    transmoted  in 
spring  of  1775  into  Portia.     The  following,  dated  about  a  mo 
later,  is  specially  recommended  to  our  notice  by  the  editor : — 

*  In  consequence  of  the  powder  being  taken  from  Chariestown, 
general  alarm  spread  through  many  towns  and  was  caught  pretty  s 
here.  The  report  took  here  on  Friday,  and  on  Sunday  a  soldier ' 
seen  lurking  alx)ut  the  Common,  supposed  to  be  a  spy,  but  most  hi 
a  deserter.  However,  intelligence  of  it  was  communicated  to  the  o4 
parishes,  and  about  eight  o'clock  Sunday  evening  there  passed  by  fa 
about  two  hundred  men,  preceded  by  a  horse-cart,  and  marched  dowi 
the  powder-house,  from  whence  they  took  the  powder,  and  cairie 
into  the  other  parish  and  there  secreted  it.  I  opened  the  window  a 
their  return.  They  passed  without  any  noise ;  not  a  word  among  tl 
till  they  came  against  this  house,  when  some  of  them,  perceiving 
asked  me  if  I  wanted  any  powder.  I  replied,  No^  since  it  teas  i 
good  hands.  The  reason  they  gave  for  taking  it  was,  that  we  hid 
many  Tories  [Loyalists]  here,  they  dared  not  trust  us  with  it ;  they 
taken  Vinton  [tne  sheriflf  of  the  county]  in  their  train,  and  upon  t 
return  they  stopped  between  Cleverly*8  and  fitter's,  and  called  upon  ' 
to  deliver  two  warrants  [for  summoning  juries].  Upon  his  pnx 
ing  them  they  put  it  to  vote  whether  they  should  burn  them,  an 
passed  in  the  affirmative.  They  then  made  a  circle  and  burnt  cli 
They  then  called  a  vote  whether  Mf;y  should  huzza,  but^  it  being  Sun 
evening,  it  passed  in  the  negative.  They  called  upon  Vinton  to  si 
that  he  would  never  be  instrumental  in  carrying  into  execution  an 
these  new  acts.  They  were  not  satisfied  with  his  answers ;  howe 
they  let  him  rest.  A  few  days  afterwards,  upon  his  making  some  foe 
speeches,  they  assembled  to  the  amount  of  two  or  three  hundred, 
swore  vengeance  upon  him  unless  he  took  a  solemn  oath.  Accordin 
they  chose  a  committee  and  sent  it  with  him  to  Major  Miller's  to 
that  he  complied ;  and  they  waited  his  return,  which  proving  satisfact 
they  dispersed.  This  town  appears  as  high  as  you  can  well  imag 
and,  if  necessary,  would  soon  be  in  arms.     Not  a  Tory  but  hides 

•  A  measure  of  precaution  of  General  Gage,  who  removed  the  runpovder 
Charlesfown,  a  kind  of  suburb  to  Boston,  into  the  latter  town. 
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head.  The  Church  parson  thought  they  were  coming  afler  him,  and 
ran  up  garret ;  they  say  another  jumped  out  of  his  window  and  hid 
among  the  corn,  whilst  a  third  crept  under  his  board-fence  and  told 
his  beads.' — vol,  i.  pp.  19,  20. 

The  editor  admires  '  the  highly  characteristic  trait  of  New 
England;  of  refusing  to  cheer  on  a  Sunday '  —  but  does  not 
seem  to  see  that  it  would  have  been  rather  more  consistent  with 
a  devotional  feeling  if  they  had  selected  any  other  day  than  the 
Sabbath  to  plunder  the  magazine^  and  to  endeavour  to  force  a 
magistrate  to  swear  that  he  would  not  do  a  legal  duty  which  he 
was  already  sworn  to  perform.  Our  readers  will  also  observe 
Mrs.  Adams*s  sarcastic  mention  of  church  parsons — which,  though 
the  clergy  were  not  personally  injured  on  this  occasion,  sufiBciently 
indicates  the  hostile  and  intolerant  spirit  of  the  predominant  sect 
towards  them,  and  that  the  Church  was  as  obnoxious  to  the  re- 
volters  as  the  King.  Nor  does  it  create  any  favourable  impression 
of  Mrs.  Adams  herself  that  she,  who  on  every  occasion  indulges 
in  devotional — we  might  say  puritanical — ejaculations,  sneers  at 
a  clergyman  of  the  church  for  '  telling  his  beads,*  as  she  male- 
volently terms  it^  when  he  thought  himself  in  danger  from  a 
lawless  mob. 

Mrs.  Adams  was  certainly  not  at  this  period  of  her  life,  and 
probably  not  at  any,  very  charitable  towards  those  who  differed 
from  her  in  politics.  It  seems  that  a  couple  of  years  before  the 
troubles  Mr.  Adams  was  a  candidate  for  a  place  in  the  provincial 
council,  and  in  1774  some  letters  of  Governor  Hutchinson  were 

Jublished,  by  which  it  appeared  that,  if  Adams  had  been  elected, 
[utchins^m  would  have  exercised  his  negative  against  him;  on 
this  discovery  Mrs.  Adams  calls  him  '  a  forlorn  wretch,^  and 
piously  exclaims,  '  May  the  fate  of  Mordecai  be  his .''  (vol.  i.  p. 
SO.)  So  a  gentleman  of  the  first  congress  who  happened  to  re- 
main a  Loyalist  is  stigmatised  as  a  Judas  (vol.  i.  p.  49);  and, 
sometimes,  the  pedantic  vehemence  of  her  ire  becomes  alternately 
ludicrous  and  disgusting.  A  common  soldier  deserts  from  the 
British  army  and  goes  to  Philadelphia : — 

^  I  think  I  should  be  cautious  of  him.  No  one  can  tell  the  secret 
designs  of  such  fellows,  whom  no  oath  binds.  He  may  be  sent  with 
assassinating  designs.  I  can  credit  any  villany  that  a  Cmsar  Borgia 
would  have  been  guilty  of,  or  Satan  himself  would  rejoice  in.' — vol.  i. 
pp.  63,  64. 

And  again: — 

*  We  learn  from  one  of  these  deserters  that  our  ever-vahied  friend 
Warren  [killed  at  Bunker's  Hill],  dear  to  us  even  in  death,  was  not 
treated  with  any  more  respect  than  a  common  soldier ;  but  the  savage 
wretches,  called  officers,  consulted  together,  and  agreed  to  sever  his 
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head  from  his  body  and  carry  it  in  triumph  to  Gage,  who  no 

would  have  '*  griunied  horribly  a  ghaatly  ■mile,''  inatead  of  im 

Ca»ar,  ^ho,  far  from  being  gratified  with  8o  horrid  &  apectade 

head  even  of  his  enemy,  turned  away  from  Pbmpey's  with  disgni 

guvc  vent  to  his  pity  in  a  flood  of  teara.     What  humanity  ooi 

obtaiu,  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  a  mcuon  demanded.     An  i 

who  it  seems  was  one  of  the  brotherhood,  requested  that  as  a  ma 

might  have  the  body  nnmangled,  and  find  a  decent  interment 

Jj;  He  obtained  his  request,  but,  upon  returning  to  secure  it,  he  fb 

J.-  already  thrown  into  the  earth,  only  with  the  ceremony  of  bein 

*^  placed  there  with  many  bodies  over  him.' — ^vol.  i.  p.  64. 

*  fc  Wc  need  not  insist  on  the  improbability  ot  the  brutal  pr 
.  i>                       tions  and  acts  here  imputed  to  British  officers,  because  it  a| 

by  Mrs.  Adams's  own  letters  that  Dr.  Warren  was  not  hn 
into  an  undistinguishable  grave,  for,  ten  months  later,  his 

*  \l  was  disinterred  and  re-buried  with  military  honours  and  a  ft 

sorvice  and  sermon  in  the  town  of  Boston.  Nay,  if  we 
beliove  Mrs.  Adams's  poetical  relation,  the  body  was  in  a 
to  be  recognised  and  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  the  people:  — 

'  The  dead  body,  like  that  of  Ctesar,  before  their  eyes,  whiU 
Wound  y 

Like  dumb  mouths,  did  ope  their  ruby  lips, 
Tu  beg  the  voice  and  utterance  of  a  tongue. 
Woe  to  the  hands  that  shed  this  costly  blood ! 
A  curse  shall  light "  upon  their  line/ 
&*  — vol.  i.  p.  94. 

,'«  But  this,  wc  presume,  was  as  imaginary  as  the  indignities 

she  before  related. 
,.  '  When  in  1778  Mr.  Adams  sailed  on  his  mission  to  Fram 

writes : — 

^BlhMarchyV 

^  *  Tis  a  little  more  than  three  weeks  since  the  dearest  of  fricn< 

■^  tcndcrest  of  husbands  left  his  solitary  partner,  and  quitted  all  thi 

i.  endearments  of  domestic  felicity  fi>r  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  er 

}  -,  perhaps,  to  the  attack  of  a  hostile  foe,  and,  O  good  Heayen !  can 

;  to  the  dark  assassin,  to  the  secret  murderer^  and  the  bloody  em 

I  of  as  cruel  a  tyrant  [King  George  III.]  oc  God^  in  his  righieouM 

1  metitn^  irer  suffered  to  disgrace  the  <Arsjie  of  Britain.* — vol.  i.  p. 

".  We  notice  these  violent  and  uncharitable  ebullitiona — of  \ 

1^1  we  could  produce  a  large  assortment — not  to  derogate  from 

- .  \  Adams's  personal  character — for  great  allowances  must  be 

for  a  high  and  enthusiastic  spirit  pouring  itself  out  in  sock  an 
circumstances,  and  in  the  ab€tndan  (we  wish  we  had  an  Ei 
term  for  this  idea)  of  conjugal  confidence ;  but  now  that 
conjugal  confidences  are  published  to  the  worlds    and  wi 
much  parade  of  historical  importance,  it  becomes  our  di 
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enter  our  protest  against  evidence  so  obviously  biassed,  and  to 
warn  omr  readers  of  the  temper  and  feeling  in  which  the  letters 
were  originally  penned.  We  must,  however,  in  justice  to  Mrs. 
Adams's  memory,  observe  that  the  letters  here  published  have 
been  selected  by  the  editor,  and  we  have  good  reason  to  suspect 
that  he  may  have  selected  those  parts  of  the  correspondence 
which  he  thought  most  palatable  to  the  present  taste  of  America* 
and  which  are  naturally  the  least  so  to  ours.  Indeed,  the  editor 
cxHifesses  as  much.  Mrs.  Adams's  letters  are  (as  we  have  before 
stated)  singularly  rare  and  barren  during  the  periods  in  which  we 
should  have  expected  them  to  be  the  most  interesting — the  vice* 
presidency  and  presidency  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  the  subsequent 
struggle  between  the  Democratic  and  Moderate  parties^  in  which 
her  husband  and  her  son  were  so  distinguished.  The  editor  tells 
us  that '  Her  interest  in  public  afiairs  did  not  diminish^  and  that 
the  period  furnishes  abundance  of  letters  :* — 

^  She  continued  to  write  to  her  friends  her  free  opinions,  both  of  men 
and  measures,  perhaps  with  a  more  sustained  hand  on  account  of  the 
share  her  son  was  then  taking  in  politics.  But  these  letters  bring  vs 
down  to  times  so  recent y  and  (hey  contain  so  many  allusions  to  existing 
persons  and  matters  of  a  domestic  and  wholly  private  nature,  that  they 
are  not  deemed  suitable  for  publication,  at  least  at  present.' — vol.  i. 
p.  Ixxv. 

This  may  be  very  prudent,  but  we  think  it  is  hardly  fair :  when 
a  witness  is  produced,  we  have  a  right  to  the  whole  of  his  or  her 
testimony :  those  whom  one  part  of  the  evidence  may  seem  to 
criminate  have  a  right  to  complain  if  that  which  affects  others  be 
suppressed,  for  the  parts  suppressed  might — and  in  this  case  evi- 
dently would — impugn  the  credit  of  the  w^itness :  for  instance,  the 
violent  party  in  America  are  no  doubt  much  pleased  with  Mrs. 
Adams's  frequent  invectives  against  England,  and  as  she  belonged 
to  that  which  afterwards  became  the  moderate  party,  they  would 
quote  her  as  conclusive  authority  against  us ;  but  if  the  whole  of 
her  correspondence  were  given,  and  if  it  were  found  that  she  was 
still  more  violent  against  her  own  countrjrmen  of  the  opposite 
faction,  these  gentlemen  would  not  in  that  case  consider  her  au- 
thority quite  so  conclusive  as  they  may  be  now  disposed  to  da 
With  this  observation  we  dismiss  all  Mrs.  Adams's  statements 
and.  opinions  on  parties  and  politics,  and  proceed  to  lighter  matter. 

To  us — and  we  presume  to  any  European  reader — the  most 
amusing  parts  of  the  correspondence  are  those  descriptive  of  her 
visits  to  England  and  France,  though  she  seems  to  have  been  a 
more  inaccurate  observer  than  we  should  have  supposed.  Landing 
at  Deal,  the  first  English  town  she  sees  is  Canterbury : — 

'  Camerbttry  is  a  larger  town  than  Boston.    It  contains  a  number  of 
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old  Gothic  catkedraU,  which  are  o^  of  Btooe.  very  hav;,  w 
few  windowt,  which  art  grated  with  larifc  bar*  of  iron,  and  lot 
like  g&uls  for  criminals  than  place*  desigued  for  the  worship  of  tb 
One  would  luppuie,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  guaidi 
they  apprehended  devotion  wonld  be  Btolen.  They  hare 
gloomy  appearance,  and  really  made  me  shudder.' — voL  ii.  p.  2! 

We  beg  leave  to  ioform  our  American  readers  that  Can 
has  but  tme  cathedral ;  and  further,  that  we  firmly  belie 
Mr*.  Adams  never  saw  evea  that  one — she  certainly  coul< 
have  been  within  it.  It  is  not  visible  frum  the  streets  t 
post-road  traverses,  and  she  docs  nut  say  she  i-isited  it ;  but  » 
did  see  was  probably  those  ancient  Gate-houses,  by  and  I 
which  the  road  passes,  which  bad  no  doubt  a  few  gratt 
dows,  and  looked  like  gaols  because  they,  or  some  of  ll 
least,  were  used  ai  gaols.*  Mrs.  Adams,  having  heard  or  re 
there  was  a  cathedral  at  Canterbury,  and  never  before 
seen  any  ancient  edifice,  mistook  the  prison  for  the  chur 
her  old  dissenting  prejudices  acquiesced  readily  and  with 
quiry  in  a  delusion  which  made  a  cathedral  an  ob 
'  shudder '  at. 

On  ^tting  nearer  town  Mrs.  Adams  had  what  we  may 
term  the  good  luck  of  seeing  what  was  in  those  days  one 
special  curiosities  of  England — a  highwayman : — 

'  Prom  Chatham  we  proceeded  on  our  way  as  fast  aa  possible, 
to  pass  Blackheath  before  dark.  Upon  this  road,  a  gentleman  i 
a  cnaise  passed  ua,  and  very  aoon  a  coach  before  u»  slopped,  aD< 
was  a  hue  and  cry,  "  A  robbtrj-,  a  robbery  !  "  The  man  in  the 
was  the  person  robbed,  and  this  in  upea  day  with  carriages  coi 
passing.  We  were  not  a  little  alarmed,  and  every  one  was  con 
his  money.  Every  place  we  passed  and  every  post-chaise  wen 
crying  out,  "  A  robbery !  "  Where  the  thing  is  so  comnton,  I  w 
pnsed  to  see  such  an  alarm.  The  robber  waa  poraued  and  (■ 
about  two  miles,  and  we  saw  the  poor  wretch,  ghastly  and  h 
brought  along  on  foot;  his  horse  ridden  by  a  person  who  too 
who  also  had  hit  pistol.  He  looked  hke  a  yonth  of  twenty  on 
tempted  to  lift  his  hat,  and  looked  despair.  You  can  fona  Eome 
my  feelings  when  they  told  him,  "  Ay,  you  have  but  a  ahort  tin 
assize  sits  neit  mouth  j  and  then,  my  lad,  you  swmg."  Thougl 
robber  may  deserve  death,  yet  to  exult  over  the  wretched  is  wl 
country  ia  not  accustomed  to.  Long  may  it  be  free  from  fuch  rj'i 
arid  long  may  it  preserve  a  commiteration  for  the  wretched!  ' — 
pp.  24.  23. 

This  tei'dcrness  of  heart  (though  perhaps  a  little  iiuspla 
this  occasion)  is  very  amiable ;  but  not  so  the  uncharitable 
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ence  which  she  draws^  that  England  is  more  disposed  to  exult 
over  the  wretched  than  her  country.  We  have  not  forgotten — 
though  Mrs.  Adams  had — her  own  exultation  over  that  'forlorn 
wretch,'  Governor  Hutchinson,  and  her  wish  that  he  might  be 
hanged  on  a  gibbet  fifty  cubits  high^  '  like  Mordecai/  not  for  any 
moral  crime^  but  only  because,  being  a  public  servant,  he  had 
clone  a  public  duty  in  a  way  distasteful  to  Mrs.  Adams.  The 
fellow  who  simply  predicted  the  gallows  to  the  robber  was,  we 
think,  more  excusable  than  she  who  prayed  that  it  might  be 
inflicted  on  an  innocent  gentleman. 

Mrs.  Adams's  first  stay  in  London  was  very  short,  as  she  ac- 
companied Mr.  Adams  to  France.  We  shall  postpone,  therefore, 
her  observations  on  our  capital  till  we  arrive  at  her  diplomatic 
residence  with  us,  and  in  the  mean  time  follow  her  to  Paris,  which 
we  doubt  whether  she  saw  with  more  accurate  eyes  than  Canter- 
bury : — 

'  You  inquire  of  me  how  I  like  Paris.  Why,  they  tell  me  I  am  no 
judge,  for  that  I  have  not  seen  it  yet.  One  thins;  I  know,  and  that  is 
that  I  have  smelt  it.  If  I  was  agreeably  disappointed  in  London,  I  am 
as  much  disappointed  in  Paris.  It  is  the  very  dirtiest  place  I  ever 
saw.  There  are  some  buildings  and  some  squares  which  are  tolerable ; 
but  in  general  the  streets  are  narrow,  the  shops,  the  houses,  inelegant 
and  dirty,  the  streets  full  of  lumber  and  stone,  with  which  they  build. 
Boston  cannot  boast  so  elegant  public  buildings ;  but,  in  every  other 
respect,  it  is  as  much  superior  in  ray  eyes  to  Paris  as  London  is  to 
Boston.  To  have  had  Paris  tolerable  to  me,  I  should  not  have  gone  to 
London.' — vol.  ii.  i)p.  54,  55. 

We,  who  may  be  supposed  not  to  be  prejudiced  against  our 
own  metropolis,  can  hardly  understand  this — the  London  of  that 
day  was  miserably  deficient  in  architectural  objects ;  except  the 
Banqueting- room  at  Whitehall,  the  Royal  Exchange,  the  Abbey, 
St  Paulas,  and  half-a-dozen  churches,  we  had  no  buildings  worth 
looking  at,  while  Paris  possessed  then  every  considerable  edifice 
that  it  does  tww,  except  the  faqade  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
which  has  replaced  the  old  fa(;ade  of  the  Palais  Bourbon,  and  the 
Magdalene,  now  just  finished  :  Buonaparte,  as  we  have  often  had 
occasion  to  remark,  having  added  nothing  to  Paris  in  the  way  of 
architecture  but  two  monuments  to  himself — the  arch  at  the 
Carrousel,  and  the  column  of  the  Place  Vendome.  Paris,  as  a 
city  to  look  at,  had  and  has  two  or  three  g^rand  features  which 
give  it  a  vast  superiority  over  London — the  Quays  and  the  Boule- 
vards— and  that  magnificent  Place  Louis  XV.,  where  the  Quays 
and  the  Boulevards  unite  with  the  garden  of*  the  Tuileries  and 
the  Champs  Elysees ;  and  though  this  Place  has  been  recently 
made  still  more  splendid  by  the  ornamental   works  of  Louis 
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Philippe,  it  was,  even  in  Mr».  Ads 
Mi}lliii)?  which  London  could  ihov 
The  following  picture  of  inann< 
ment  of  Madame  Helvetius,  widi 
and  herself  a  mrunte,  la  more  accu 
usual ;  indeed,  it  must  be  obsened 
of  her  sljlc  wore  off  very  perce] 
Euro|ie : — 

■  This  lady  I  dined  with  at  Dr.  F 
with  a  carelesi,  jaunty  air ;  upon  aeei 
her,  she  bawled  out,  "  Ah  !  mon  Di« 
you  not  tell  me  there  were  ladiei  1 
Epeaking  all  this  in  French.  "  How  ] 
a  chemise  made  of  tifiany,  which  the 
which  looked  aa  much  upon  the  dec 
a  handsome  woman;  her  hair  was 
Btraw  tial,  nith  a  dirty  gauze  half-ht 
dirtier  gauze  than  ever  my  maids  « 
hnd  a  black  gsuie  scarf  thrown  over  I 
room  ;  when  she  returued,  the  Doclc 
other  i  upon  which  she  ran  forward 
*'  Hiilas  !  Franklin ;  "  then  gave  hi: 
cheek,  and  another  upon  hia  furebei 
to  dine,  she  wns  placed  between  th 
carried  oil  the  cliief  of  the  cunveraatio 
hand  into  the  Doctor's,  and  sometit 
backs  of  both  the  gentlemen's  chairs, 
ujion  the  Doctor's  neck. 

'  I  shouM  have  been  greatly  sston 
Doctor  hnd  nut  told  me  that  in  this  Is 
woman,  wholly  free  from  affectation 
of  the  best  women  in  the  world.  F< 
word ;  but  I  should  have  set  her  do 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  a  widow, 
never  wish  for  an  acquaintauce  witi 
dinner  she  threw  herself  upon  a  s< 
Ler  feet.  She  had  a  little  lapdog,  m 
favourite.  This  she  kissed,  and  whi 
with  her  chemise.  This  is  one  of  t 
with  whom  he  dines  once  every  wcel 
end  is  my  near  neighbour ;  but  1  hav 
sec,  my  dear,  that  manners  differ  exc 
hope,  however,  to  find  amongst  the 
sistcut  with  my  ideag  of  decency,  or  '. 
pp.  55,  .56. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the 
chnractcr  of  a  better  order — Madi 

*  The  Marquise  met  me  at  the  door 
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acquaiutance,  and  the  rapture  peculiar  to  the  ladies  of  thia  natioi^ 
caught  me  by  the  hand  and  gave  me  a  salute  upon  each  cheek,  moat 
heartily  rejoiced  to  see  me.  You  would  have  supposed  I  had  been  some 
long  absent  friend,  whom  she  dearly  loved.  She  presented  me  to  her 
mother  and  sister,  who  were  present  with  her,  all  sitting  together  in  her 
bed-room,  quite  en  famille.  One  of  the  ladies  was  knitting.  The 
Marquise  herself  was  in  a  chintz  gown.  She  is  a  middle-sized  lady, 
sprightly  and  agreeable;  and  professes  herself  strongly  attached  to 
Americans.  She  supports  an  amiable  character,  is  fond  of  her  children, 
and  very  attentive  to  them,  which  is  not  the  general  character  of  ladies 
of  high  rank  in  Europe.  In  a  few  days  she  returned  my  visit,  upon 
which  we  sent  her  a  card  of  invitation  to  dine.  She  came ;  we  had  n 
large  company.  There  is  not  a  lady  in  our  country  who  would  have 
gone  abroad  to  dine  so  little  dressed ;  and  one  of  our  fine  American 
ladies,  who  sat  by  me,  whispered  to  me,  ^^  Good  heavens  !  how  awfully 
she  is  dressed .'"  I  could  not  forbear  returning  the  whisper,  which  I 
most  sincerely  despised,  by  replying  that  the  lady's  rank  sets  her  abovtt 
the  little  formalities  of  dress.  She  had  on  a  brown  Florence  gown  and 
petticoat, — which  is  the  only  silk,  excepting  satins,  which  are  worn  here 
in  winter, — a  plain  double  gauze  handkerchief,  a  pretty  cap,  with  a 
white  ribbon  in  it,  and  looked  very  neat.  The  rouge,  it  is  true,  was  not 
so  artfully  laid  on  as  upon  the  faces  of  the  American  ladies  who  were 
present.  Whilst  they  were  glittering  with  diamonds,  watch-chains, 
girdle-buckles,  &c.,  theMarquise  was  nowise  ruffled  by  her  own  different 
appearance.  A  really  well-bred  French  lady  has  the  most  ease  in  her 
maimers  that  you  can  possibly  conceive  of.  It  is  studied  by  them  as 
an  art,  and  they  render  it  nature.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  60,  61. 

The  following  confession  of  the  contagious  effect  of  the  manners 
of  her  new  society  on  her  own  puritan  feelings  is  candid  and 
amusing: — 

*  I  have  felt  the  force  of  an  observation  which  I  have  read,  that  daily 
example  is  the  most  subtile  of  poisons.  I  have  found  my  taste  recon- 
ciling itself  to  habits,  customs,  and  fashions,  which  at  first  disgusted 
me.  The  first  dance  which  I  saw  upon  the  stage  shocked  me ;  the 
dresses  and  beauty  of  the  performers  were  enchanting ;  but,  no  sooner 
did  the  dance  commence,  than  I  felt  my  delicacy  wounded,  and  1  was 
ashamed  to  be  seen  to  look  at  them.  Girls,  clothed  in  the  thinnest  silk 
and  gauze,  with  their  petticoats  short,  springing  two  feet  from  the  floor, 
poising  themselves  in  the  air,  with  their  feet  flying,  and  as  perfectly 
showing  their  garters  and  drawers  as  though  no  petticoat  had  been  worn, 
was  a  sight  altogether  new  to  me.  Their  motions  are  as  light  as  air, 
and  as  quick  as  lightning ;  they  balance  themselves  to  astonishmeut. 
No  description  can  equal  the  reality.  They  are  daily  trained  to  it,  from 
early  infancy,  at  a  royal  academy  instituted  for  this  purpose.  You  will 
very  often  see  little  creatures,  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  years  old, 
as  undauntedly  performing  their  parts  as  the  eldest  among  them.  Shall 
I  speak  a  truth,  and  say  that  repeatedly  seeing  these  dances  has  worn 
off  that  disgust  which  I  at  first  felt,  and  that  I  see  them  now  with 

pleasure  ? 
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plusure  ?  Yet,  when  I  consider  the  (eDdency  of  these  things,  the  pan 
they  must  cicile,  and  the  Lnown  character,  eren  to  a  prorerh,  whid 
attached  to  an  o^ra-girl,  my  abhorrence  ia  not  lesaened,  and  neit 
my  reason  nor  judgment  has  accompanied  my  sensibility  in  anptir. 
any  degree  of  cailoutneit.' — toI,  ii.  pp.  81,  82. 

Our  readers,  recollecting  a  former  extract,  will  smile  at  find: 
that  it  wuA  not  the  cruel  English  only  whose  hearts  could  '^ 
callous;'  and  that  the  philosopluc  Portia  herself  had  1<M  son 
thing  of  her  'finer  sensibilities.' 

But  we  must  return  to  England,  where  Mr.  Adams  was  ii 
named  Minister  from  the  United  States. 

^[rs.  Adams's  account  of  the  reception  of  the  new  ministei 
St.  James's  and  in  London  society  is  meagre: — 

'The  foreign  miniaterB,  and  several  Englisft  lordj  and  earlt,  h 
paid  their  compliment*  here,  and  all  hitherto  ie  civil  and  polite. . . . 
The  Tory  •  venom  has  hegun  to  spit  itself  forth  in  the  public  papen 
I  expected,  bursting  with  envy  that  an  American  mmieter  should 


f'"-;  received  here  with  the  same  marks  of  attention,  politeneee,  and  driJ 

1^  which  are  shown  to  the  ministers  of  any  other  power.     When  a  minii 

\'i  deliverB  his  credentials  to  the  King,  it  i«  always  in  his  priTatc  clo 

*  4  attended  only  by  the  Minister  for  Foreign  A^ra,  which  is  calle 

■^  private  audience,  and  the  minister  pre«ented  mokes  some  httle  add] 

to  his  Mnjeaty,  and  the  same  ceremony  to  the  Queen,  whoae  reply  ' 
in  these  words,  "  Sir,  I  thank  you  for  your  civility  to  me  and 
family,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  you  in  this  country ;  "  then  she  f 
poliiely  inquired  whether  he  had  got  a  houK  yet.  The  anawer  of 
Majesiy  was  much  longer;  but  I  am  not  at  liherty  to  aay  more  respeci 
it  than  that  it  was  civil  and  polite,  and  that  hia  Majeaty  said  be 
glad  the  choice  of  his  country  had  fallen  upon  him.  The  newi-li 
know  nothing  of  the  matter;  they  represent  it  just  to  answer  their  \ 
poee.'— vol.  ii.  pp.  96,  98,  99. 

As  Mrs  Adams  insinuates  that  the  common  report  of 
King's  'civil  and  polite  speech'  to  Mr.  Adams  is  not  true, 
wish  she  or  the  editor  bad  given  us  their  version  of  it  We  h 
always  understood,  and  we  believe  correctly,  that  his  Majesty  a 
with  a  dignified  frankness,  that,  though  be  bad  been  very  relnd 
to  recognise  the  United  States,  be  would  be  the  la^t  man 
England  to  attempt  or  sanction  anything  dert^atory  to  their 
dependence  and  national  honour,  or  inconsistent  with  the  feeli 
of  good  will  and  amity  which  ought  to  exist  between  the  i 
countries. 

The  reception  of  Mrs.  Adams  and  her  daughter  Sls  tfaiu  toM 
'  It  waa  more  than  two  hours  after  this  before  it  came  to  my  tor 

*  By  Targ  Mn.  AtUmi  itoei  uat,  we  belierc,  here  mean  the  Try  ptrtj  in  fiy 
lut  tUe  Anieiiciui  Rofalitlt,  to  wbom  eip»ia]l;  the  dcugnslion  of  "fvrf  wm  pn 
the  inrargeiiU. 
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be  presented  to  the  Queen.  The  circle  was  so  large  that  the  company 
were  four  hours  standing.  The  Queen  was  evidently  embarrassed  when 
I  was  presented  to  her.  I  had  disagreeable  feelings  too.  She,  how- 
ever, said,  "  Mrs.  Adams,  have  you  got  into  your  house  ?  Pray,  how  do 
you  like  the  situation  of  it  ?  "  whilst  the  Princess  Royal  looked  com- 
passionate, and  asked  me  if  I  was  not  much  fatigued;  and  observed 
that  it  was  a  very  full  drawing-room.  Her  sister,  who  came  next. 
Princess  Augusta,  after  having  asked  your  niece  if  she  was  ever  in 
England  before,  and  her  answering  '*  Yes,"  inquired  of  me  how  long 
ago,  and  supposed  it  was  when  she  was  very  young.  And  all  this  is 
said  with  much  affability,  and  the  ease  and  freedom  of  old  acquaintance/ 
— vol.  ii.  pp.  103,  104. 

Three  months  later  Mrs.  Adams  writes : — 

*  His  Majesty  and  the  ministry  show  every  personal  respect  and 
civility  which  we  have  any  right  to  expect.  The  Marquis  de  la  Fayette 
writes  that  he  had  always  heard  his  Majesty  was  a  great  dissembler,  but 
he  never  was  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  it  as  by  the  reception  given  to 
the  American  minister.' — vol.  ii.  p.  114. 

But,  in  spite  of,  and  in  contradiction  to,  this  recorded  testi- 
mony, the  editor  says — 

*  George  and  his  queen  could  not  get  over  the  mortification  attend- 
ing the  loss  of  the  American  colonies,  nor  at  all  suppress  the  manifesta- 
tion of  it  when  the  presence  of  their  minister  forced  the  subject  on 
their  recollection.  Mrs.  Adams's  account  of  her  presentation  is  among 
the  letters  of  this  period.  It  was  not  more  than  civilly  met  on  the  part 
of  the  Queen,  whose  subsequent  conduct  was  hardly  so  good  as  on  that 
occasion.  Mrs.  Adams  appears  never  to  have  forgotten  it;  for  at  a 
much  later  period,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  French  Revolution,  the 
throne  of  England  was  thought  to  be  in  danger,  she  writes  to  her  daughter 
with  regret  at  the  prospect  for  the  country,  but  without  sympathy  for 
the  Queen.  *'  Humiliation  for  Charlotte,"  she  says,  "  is  no  sorrow  for 
me.  She  richly  deserves  her  full  portion  for  the  contempt  and  scorn 
which  she  took  pains  to  discover."  Of  course  the  courtiers  followed 
the  lead  thus  given  to  them,  and  the  impression  made  against  America 
at  the  very  outset  of  its  national  career  has  hardly  been  effaced  down  to 
this  day.' — vol.  i.  pp.  liv.,  Iv. 

Now  we  believe  that  of  all  this  nothing  is  true — except  that 
Mrs.  Adams  thought  that  they  had  not  received  as  much  personal 
attention  as  they  perhaps  expected.  We  know,  and  indeed  have 
sometimes  witnessed,  the  unaffected  courtesy  of  both  George  III. 
and  his  queen  to  American  ministers,  and  we  have  heard  from 
eye-witnesses  that  both  their  Majesties  used  to  be  more  than  civil 
to  Mr.  Adams ;  we  have  just  seen  Mrs.  Adams's  own  recorded  and 
repeated  testimony  to  the  same  effect — and  we  should  not  have 
believed  on  any  less  authority  than  that  of  the  editor  himself  that 
Mrs.  Adams  could  have  penned  the  rancorous  passage  quoted. 

It 
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It  docs  not  do  her  any  honour:  but  her  own  humiliation 
mortification  at  finding  her  niale\'blent  anticipations  90  sigi 
disappointed  must  have  been  a  Buffioent  punishment — an 
sh.ill  say  no  more  on  such  an  unainiable  topic^  which  we 
much  regret  that  the  editor^s  strange  indiscretion  has  fv 
u|Mm  us. 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mrs.  Adams  was  vexed  a 
general  reception  in  En(^land :  she  that  oi>uId. assume  the  1 
of  Portia  must  have  l)een  ambitious^  and  wc  discover  a 
touch  of  aristocratic  vanity  as  early  as  Mr.  Adams*s  first  ele 
as  a  delegate.  Having  paid  a  visit  to  the  wife  of  Mr.  Saj 
Adams,  also  a  delegate^  she  writes — 

*  I  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  the  day  with  hit  namesake  and  i 
ilelegate.  Why  should  we  not  assume  your  titles  when  we  give  vc 
our  names  ?  * — vol.  i.  p.  62. 

She  would  have  wished,  we  presume,  to  hare  been  c^l 
Doh'tratess,  We  are  therefore  not  surprised  that  she  was  flati 
by  the  visits  of  '  English  lords  and  earls,*  nor  that  she  shoul 
offended  at  not  meeting  a  like  civility  from  any  Eng^Hsh  ladies- 
thc  special  mention  she  makes  of  the  single  risit  of  the  Coui 
of  Effingham,  and  many  other  indications,  lead  us  to  d 
whether  she  had  any  other  English  visitor.  This  iseems  stra 
for  though  we  arc  well  aware  of  the  inaccessibility  of  | 
London  society  to  mere  strangers,  we  should  have  expected 
Mrs.  Adams's  diplomatic  position  would  ha\'e  opened  the  dm 
the  ministerial  or  opposition  drawing-rooms  ;  but  this  seems,  i 
whatever  cause,  not  to  have  been  the  case;  and  even  1 
Effingham's  small  and  dry  civility  was  rather  political  than 
sonal — for  her  son.  Lord  Effingham,  was  so  far  a  partisan  ol 
American  cause  as  to  have  resigned  his  commission  rather 
scr\'e  against  it  (vol.  ii.  p.  99). 

*  This  afternoon  I  have  had  a  visit  from  Madame  Pinto,  the  U 
the  Portuguese  minister.  They  have  all  visited  now,  and  I  lisv 
turned  their  visits;  hut  this  is  the  only  lady  that  I  have  seen.* — n 
p.  121. 

This,  we  presume,  means  that  Madame  Pinto  was  the 
lady  of  a  foreign  minister  that  she  had  seen ;    but  we  su! 
it  was  also  true  in  the  larger  sense,  from  the  observation  w 
follows : — 

*  Some  years  hence  it  may  be  a  pleasure  to  reside  here  in  the  chai 
of  American  minister;  hut  with  the  present  salary  and  the  pr 
temper  of  the  English  no  one  need  envy  the  embassy.* — tb. 

And  again — 

'  St.  James's  Park  and  Kensington  Gardens  are  two  other  ftshioi 
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wallUf  which  I  am  very  aeasible  I  ought  to  improve  ofltener  thaa  I  do. 
One  wants  society  iu  these  places.  Mrs.  Temple  is  the  only  person 
near  me  with  whom  I  can  use  the  freedom  of  calling  upon  her  to  ride 
or  walk  with  me,  and  her,  to  my  no  small  regret,  I  am  going  to  lose . 
Mrs.  Hay  resides  out  at  Hampstead,  about  rour  miles  from  London. 
We  visit,  but  they  have  such  a  paltry  custom  of  dining  here  at  night 
[what  would  she  have  said  to  our  present  dinner-hours?],  that  it  ruins 
that  tr%ie  American  sociabilHy  which' o/t<y  I  delight  in.' — vol.  H.  pp. 
106,  107. 

Mrs.  Temple  and  Mrs.  Hay  seem  to  have  been  Americans, 
"as  indeed  was  every  other  person  mentioned  as  an  acquaintance. 

Our  surprise  that  Mrs.  Adams  was  not  more  generally  visited 
is  somewhat  diminished  when  we  see  evidence  of  the  temper 
with  which  she  herself  regarded  English  society-— tV  may  have 
been  neglectful,  but  she  also  may  have  been  repulsive, — and  if 
her  countenance  and  manner  betrayed  the  feelings  which  she 
expresses  in  her  letters,  we  do  not  wonder  that  she  should  not 
have  been  popular.  The  natural  consequence  of  all  this  woald 
be,  that  Mrs.  Adams*s  first  favourable  impressions  of  England 
changed  very  remarkably  on  her  second  visit,  and  that  her 
opinion  of  the  English  ladies  in  particular  fell  very  low  indeed-^ 
they  had,  it  seems,  in  her  eyes^  very  little  of  personal  beauty^  or 
even  of  good  manners : — 

*  Notwithstanding  the  English  boast  so  much  of  their  beautiea,  I  do 
not  think  they  have  really  so  much  of  it  as  you  will  find  amongst  the 
aame  proportion  of  people  in  America.  It  is  true  that  their  oomplexions 
are  undoubtedly  fairer  than  the  French,  and  in  general  their  figure  is 
f^ood.  Of  this  they  make  the  best;  but  I  have  not  seen  a  la4y  in 
England  who  can  bear  a  comparison  with  Mrs.  Bingham,  Mrs.  Piatt, 
and  a  Miss  Hamiltoui  who  is  a  Philadelphia  young  lady.* — vol.  ii. 
p.  118. 

This  is  very  well,  and  may  be  very  true ;  but  when  she  goes  on 
to  say, 

*  Amongst  the  most  celebrated  of  their  beauties  stands  ^e  Duchess  of 
Devonshire,  who  is  masculine  in  her  appearance.  Lady  Salisbury  is 
small  and  genteel,  but  her  complexion  is  bad' — i6,— 

w«  must  be  permitted  to  doubt  that  she  ever  saw  either  of 
these  ladies.  She  had  heard,  we  suppose,  of  the  Ducbesg  of 
Devonshire's  canvassing  for  Mr.  Fox  at  the  Westminster  election, 
and  kissing  a  butcher  as  a  bribe  for  his  vote,  and  therefore  pre- 
sumed she  must  be  mo^ cu/tVte^^but  no  one,  we  think,  who  had 
ever  seen  her  or  Lady  Salisbury  could  have  thought  of  distin- 
guishing the  first  as  masculine  and  the  second  as  small, 

*  I  am  sure  I  never  saw  au  asaemUv-room  in  America  which  did 
not  extreed  that  at  St.  James's  in  point  ot  elegance  and  decoration ;  and, 

VOL.  Lxviii.  NO.  cxxxvi.  2  K  as 
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S  M  to  iu  fiir  Tuilen,  not  all  tbeir  blue  of  diamonda  Mt  off  witb  Fni 

K  rouge  can  match  the  blooming  health,  the  iquirldiDg  eye,  and  bu 

*«  deportment  of  the  dear  girla  of  my  native  land.' — vol.  ii.  p.  130. 

0  We  have  no  inclination  at  all  to  imitate  Mrs.  Adams  bi 
^;  prenatin^  the  beauty  of  the  American  ladies ;  we  have  oftei 
/'  preiaed  our  admiratioD  of  it,  and  iU  peculiar  character  of  iatc 
'•.*■  and  delicacy ;  but  we  hare  nerer  before  heard  that  the  bloo 
l^- ,  tbeir  complexion  exceeded  that  of  the  young  wcHnen  of  Ei^ 
' V ;  But  matters  take  in  the  pri^en  of  Mr».  Adanu'i  ill-hnmo 
S;,  ■  itill  woTM  turn : — 

'  With  u»,  in  point  of  education  and  manners,  the  learned  profes 

'. . .,  and  many  mercbanU,  farmert,  atid  Iradesmen,  are  upon  an  equaUt; 

the  gentry  of  this  country.     It  \vould  be  degrading  to  compare 

■\  ';  with  many  of  the  nobility  here.     As  to  the  ladies  of  this  counfty, 

manners  appear  to  be  lotallg  okpravxd.     It  ia  in  the  middle  ru 

/.  '  aociety  that  virtue  and  morality  are  yet  to  be  found.     Nothing  dce» 

r*  injury  to  tlie  female  character  than  frequenting  public  placea ;  an 

,-    ^  tage  vhich  picvaila  now  foi  the  waterin^-pTacca,  and   the  ioa 

'  '.  number  of  them,  are  become  a  aatiooal  evil,  as  they  promote  au 

courage  disaipation,  mix  all  characten  promiacuoualy,  and  arc  the 

of  the  moat  unimncipled  female  characters,  who  are  toot  aibam 

abow  thcii  faces  wherever  men  dare  to  go.     Modeaty  and  diffideui 

called  ill-breeding  and  ignorance  of  the  world;  an  impudent  eti 

;  fubttitutcd  in  lieu  of  that  modest  deportment  and  that  retiring 

',?  :  which  awea  whilst  it  enchanta.     1  have  never  aeen  a  female  jaoid 

of  auch  unaffected,  modest,  and  iweetly  amiable  mannera  as  Mrs.  i 

Mra.  Ruasell,  and  many  other  Am  encan  femalea  exhibit. — vol.i 

189,  190. 

Tlese  are  rather  hard  wordi,  and  somewhiu  adreDturou 

think,  from  ti  person  who  had  hardly  a  female  acquaintani 

England.      But  amidst    the   g;eneral    mass  of  ugliness  ani 

,  '.  pravity  which  constituted  the  female  sodety  of  England  in 

.*■  I  day,  it  is  some  small  consolation  to  (ind  tb^t  Mrs.  Adams 

\.  two  Englishivomen  to  whom  she  could  allow  some  merit : 

1  -~  '  *  The  finest  Engliahwoman  I  have  seen  ia  the  eldeat  dangtit 
,  j  Mr.  Dana.  .  •  .  I  saw  her  first  at  Ranelagh.  I  was  struck 
. .  ^  ^  her  appearance,  and  endearonred  to  find  who  she  waa  ;  for  she  app 
'^.j  like  Calypso  amoDgst  her  nvmpbs,  delicate  and  modett  [new  attrj 
J-                          of  Calypso],     She  was  easily  known  from  the  crowd  at  a  ttrangi 

■ "  -  had  not  long  admired  her  bdbre  she  was  broo^t  by  her  &ther  ai 

traduced  to  me,  after  which  she  made  me  a  visit  with  her  sister 
was  much  out  of  health.  At  the  same  time  thai  she  has  the  bes 
of  any  Englishwoman  I  have  seen  to  the  rank  of  a  divinity,  I  ifooi 
have  it  forgotten  that  htr  falher  »  an  American,  and,  as  he  «i 
narkably  handsome,  no  doubt  she  owee  a  Urge  ahare  of  her  bu 
.  faim/— Tid.  ii.  pp.  1X8, 119. 
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The  other  was  a  Mrs.  Burnell,  whom  Mm.  Adams  was  so  for- 
tunate to  meet  in  a  tour  she  made  into  Devonshire  :— 

*She  is  a  genteel  ^oman,  and  easy  and  polite.' — ^vol.  ii.  p.  189. 

We  confess  we  had  some  curiosity  to  learn  something  more  of 
a  lady  in  whom  Mrs.  Adams  found  qualities  which  she  denied  to 
all  the  female  gentry  and  nobility  of  England^  and  we  were  pro* 
portionably  delighted  to  find  that  Mrs.  Bumell  wag  tiie  wife  of  a 
shoetnaker  in  the  Utile  village  of  Kingsbridge — and  the  sister>  as 
it  seems^  of  a  Mr.  Cranch,  who  had  emigrated  to  America  aod 
married  Mrs.  Adams*s  sister. 

This  is  charming. 

But  we  are  not  less  amused  by  another  incident  of  this  tourr^ 
to  understand  which  our  readers  must  be  apprized  that  Mrs. 
Adams*s  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  congregational  minister  pf 
a  village  near  Boston>  of  the  name  of  Quincy»  She  writes  to  her 
sister^  Mrs.  Cranch  aforesaid — - 

*  I  promised  you  to  visit  Mr.  Cranch's  friends  and  relatives.  This  we 
did,  as  I  shall  relate  to  you.  We  were  absent  a  month,  and  made  a 
tour  of  about  six  hundred  miles.  The  first  place  we  made  any  stay  at 
was  Winchester.  There  was  formerly  an  Earl  of  Winchester  by  the 
name  of  Saer  de  Quincy,  He  was  created  Earl  of  Winchester  by  King 
John,  in  1224,  and  signed  Magna  Charta,  which  I  have  seen ;  the 
original  being  now  in  the  British  Musuem,  with  his  handwriting  to  it 

^  It  is  said  that  in  the  year  1321  the  title  became  extinct  through 
failure  of  male  heirs,  but  I  ruUicr  think  through  the  poverty  of  some 
branch  unable  to  contend  for  it.  The  family  originally  came  from 
Normandy  in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror.  They  bear  the  same 
arms  with  those  of  our  ancestors,  except  that  ours  substituted  an  aninial 
for  the  crest  in  lieu  of  an  earVs  coronet,  I  have  a  perfect  remembrance 
of  a  parchmei:^  in  our  grandmother's  possession,  which,  when  quite  a 
child,  I  used  to  amuse  myself  with.  This  was  a  genealogical  tabic, 
which  gave  the  descent  of  the  family  from  tfte  time  of  fVilliam  the  Coh- 
aueror.  [*  The  Slys  came  in  with  the  Conqueror .' '  O  thou  prophetic 
Shakspeare !]  This  parchment  Mr.  Edmund  Quincy  borrowed  on  some 
occasion,  and  I  have  often  heard  our  grandmother  say,  with  some  anger, 
that  she  could  never  recover  it.  As  the  old  gentleman  is  still  livings  I 
wish  Mr.  Cranch  would  question  him  about  it»  and  know  what  hands 
it  went  into,  and  whether  there  is  any  probabiUty  of  its  ever  being  reco- 
vered; and  be  so  good  as  to  ask  unde  Quincy  how  our  grandfather 
came  by  it,  and  from  whence  our  great-grandfather  came,  where  he  first 
settled,  and  take  down  in  writing  all  you  can  learn  from  him  and  Mr. 
Edmund  Quincy  respecting  the  family.  You  will  smile  at  my  zeal, 
perhaps,  on  this  occasion ;  but  can  it  be  wondered  at  that  I  should  wish 
to  trace  an  ancestor  amongst  the  signers  of  Magna  Charta  ?  •  •  • 
I  do  not  expect  either  titles  or  estate  from  the  recovery  of  the  genealo- 
^cal  table,  were  there  any  probabiUty  of  obtaining  it    Ye^  ^  I  was 
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a  rtt^ht  to  fmdom  aewe  have.  You  know  my  mind  upon  this  subject. 
^vCT.  i'.'-jj.  24.-'"  '"" 

Here  we  close  our  extracts.  The  few  letters  written  '  affer 
hei'tiloH*'  tB'  'AiileHca''  nttd  'dttriog'  Ww'vict-prtmdency 'iml 
Twesiafehcyef'bCTlltaifeitiifwhirfi  the  pnidetire'of  the  e<Iitor  hi^ 
billowed 'him  to  publish,  are  TeryinBigttificam;ninnmg  chieflj'  oh 
the  JiitttofDrt  of  the  officiflf  houses  assigned  to  them — th«  in- 
coinvenieitce  of  a  residence -Art  Washington,  and  the  inadequacy  flf 
the'siila'ncs  to  the  due  Maintenance  of  those  dignities.  It  is  no 
afTur  of  ours'to  pass  any  itidginent  On  sncb  details,  bat  it  seemb 
inconsistent  with  the  dignity  or  welt-undentood  interests  of  a  great 
nation  to  starve  its  chief  magistrate,  as  tbey-sMm  to  do  in  Ame<- 
Wca.  General  Washington  hod  a  prirate  property,  which  enabled 
bim  to  fill  bis  oEGc^'wrth  decency,  and  to  retire  from  it  with  com- 
fott;  but  uH  fa?s  successors,  if  we  »c  nut  misinformed,  were,  even 
during  their  administration,  pinched  to  maintain  the  decenoiAfe 
of  tbeit-  s&ti^n.'ttnd  har*;  relnpacd  intiv  n  private  life  of  narrow 
circuniAttotes."  W«''gather  frOfti  these  velmnes  that  the  prudeik 
economy  of 'Ww.' Adirtis-pl^sMVed  bet  husbtod  from  the  nlntoM 
jMivbrty '  into  which  iMne  of  his  successors,  after  a  long  public 
service,  hdve  been  ungratefully  and  unwisely  nennitted  to  fall. 

We  have  hea^  that  General  Jackson  is  almost  in  waat— if  it 
be  titifi  it  is'hbjKtirablt!  to  him,  but  disgrkceful  to  his  conntry,  and 
the  first  atit  of  American  potlcy  and  justice  ought  to  be  to  secnre 
io  Aim,  ais  well  as  to  all  future  retiring  presidents,  .a  competent, 
nay  9  liberal,,  provision  for  their  latter  days.  Even  if  the  eco- 
nomical policy  of  tbe  republic  should  refuse  any  retiring  allowance 
to  its  olhcT  s^rv.intSj  the  President  should  be  an  exception.  The 
country  wtio  has  raised  an  individual  to  sb  eminent  a:  station 
sboiihl  surely,  for  ils  own  sake  even  inore  than  his,  guard  his  oM 
;ftge  from  the  inconvenience  ah4  humiliation  of  po'ferty.  ' 

It  is  rcni.irkiLblc  tlint  Mr.  Adams,  aiid  his  son  John  QnincV 
A^ams,  chosen  president  in  1825,  should  have  been— till  iM 
recent  instance  of  Mr.  \'an  Buren— the  only  persons  who  w6to 
not  xe-elected  to  llmt  otlicc  for  a  second  period;'  btit  we  mdii 
soy,  of  the  rider  Adams  .it  least,  that  the  causes' of  his  iosB  oF 
popular  favour  appear  I o  ils'ai  least  as  honourable  to  him  M 
his  re-election  wouJd'haVe'  been.  In  truth,  We  took  on  tijts 
power  oT  re-etec(ion  as  the  greatest  of  the  mariy  defects  in  tfie 
jtresent  cotistitudon  of  tb^  IJnited  States;  it  aggravates  in  4 
ipeculiat  way  the  inherent  dlsadvantiilges'  of"  a  ];k)pidar  £lectionl 
by'biasilng  the  Presid^t,  (Hiring  the  first  teiln;  tMfards  sdclj 
measures  as  may  insure  his  own  re-election,  to  the  neglert'bt 
poetptHwment  uf  ^10  public  interests.  It  is  not  till  the  second 
feitti'tttttfaeoinbcconndered  as  a'free  agent  olid  independent 
■  •■  f  ■■■■■■    ■'-''  'aathoyityi 
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long  and  as  b]%ht,  might  seem  perhaps  too  saogaine  a  wish ;  for 
though  the  great  victory — the  political  Waterloo — recently  won 
has  exceeded  all  expectation,  and  does  justify  hopes  that>  only  g 
year  ago,  would  have  seemed  extravagant,  it  must  not  blind  us  to 
the  great  change  which  Lord  John  Russell*s  revolution,  and 
many  other  important  circumstances,  have  made  in  the  practical 
working  of  our  constitution^  nor  to  di£5culties  in  the  conduct  of 
affairs,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  iniinitely  more  arduous  and 
compUcated  than  'Mr.  Pitt,  with  larger  means  and  freer  hand% 
had  ever  to  contend  with. 

But  if  the  diflicidties  of  the  time  be  great,  so  also  should  be, 
and  so  we  confidently  trust  will  be,  the  prudence  and  the  zeal, 
the  patience,  the  courage,  and  the  concert  of  the  whole  Con- 
servative party  in  Parliament  and  throughout  the  country  in 
emulating  and  seconding  the  admirable  qualities  of  their  leader. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  late  Ministry  was  not  the  only 
nor  even  the  chief,  though  it  was  the  prominent,  evil — ^they  had 
neither  weight,  talents,  nor  authority  to  be  intrinsically  formidable^ 
and  were  in  fact  little  more  than  the  alarming  symptoms  of  g 
public  disease. 

Rejoiced,  therefore,  as  we  are,  to  be  delivered  from  so  dis- 
graceful a  Government,  we  are  still  more  so  at  the  evidence 
which  their  fall  affords  of  the  convalescence  and  improving  health 
of  the  public  mind ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  have, 
however  involuntarily,  contributed  to  that  convalescence.  From 
its  very  formation,  the  country  at  large  had  a  very  mean  opinion 
of  the  abilities — with  one  or  two  not  very  striking  exception^^ 
of  the  Melbourne  Ministry ; — ^but  their  friends  and  followers  clung 
to  a  belief  in  their  sincerity,  and  their  antagoiusts  did  them  the 
honour  of  expecting  and  dreading  something  like  consistency  in 
their  mischievous  proceedings ;  but  both  were  disappointed :  their 
reiterated  vacillations  and  tergiversations — their  rash  advances, 
their  mean  retreats — their  big  words  shamefully  eaten — their  bold 
pledges  shabbily  evaded — gradually  convinced  all  men  that  their 
claims  to  political  integrity  were  as  low  as  their  personal  abilities, 
and  their  sense  of  public  duty  as  weak  as  their  ministerial  autho- 
rity. In  fact,  all  public  confidence  had  notoriously,  and  indeed 
avowedly,  departed  fiXHn  them  in  May,  1859^  when  they  re- 
signed on  a  reluctant  but  distinct  admission  that  they  had  lost  the 
power  of  governing;  and  yet  they  managed  to  recover  their 
places  by  an  intrigue  more  unconstitutional,  and  on  pretences 
more  shamelessly  false,  than  the  worst  ministers,  in  the  worst 
times,  had  ever  before  dared  to  employ.  We  say  advisedly, 
uhamefidly  false — for  recent  events  have  proved,  what  every  one 
suspected  before,  that  they  were  so.  What  has  become  of  all  tl|e 
Wfcg  vapouring  of  May,  1839,  about  the  Ladies  of  the  Bed^ 

chamber? 


pof  Ant  iiw»»thret  tt%r^  acfurfljr  drfeAWfl'j^but;  \x^ki\i\\xc  pptfjjTiJle 
cm  %liich  they-  had  i^imiedf*  officte  in  I859^th§'mi^'fnpciple 
indeed  m-wbiib^tty  ever  ti^i^  ibiWist^ht--i.tbaf'-<)F*dmgf^ 
/>fact,  tbottg:h  tbey  fed  forfeited  ei^ry  preleriW  td  j)bi^l?i*-^Th^y 
jwri^i^ted  in  settiii^  at  defhiliee  public '^JnnJoh-pairliarriehtary 
practice  and  constilnti^oha)  pi'eciedcnt,  till  at  last,  on  tbe  iilem6r ' 
Table  4th  of'  Junb^^an  afttdversaTj  alreWfjr  dcat^  to  dcmsehHitlve  ' 
niemarf-^a  Hotrde  of  Comnicns  chosen  tmder'UoM  Mel'fcotiriic's  ' 
own  auspices  decide,  by  312'  to  STl,  that  Lbrd  Melboiirnie's 
cabinet  did  not  possess  the  confidence  of  Partferiient.  ', 

Eren  yetthfe  tenacity  of  office  preVaiUd,  arid— fortniisftely  Ibr 
the  itUArnate- mXjsj^i  of  the 'Gonstervativc   canine,  and  of  the* 
canntry— *tbe  Ministers  •eJtitrg'  to  ihie   \tteek,   and   regcflv'ieil  ici 
pfokMig  their- eiistencie  for -forty  days  by  tHe'ddsperdte  ciWd-  J 
dicirt  of  a^8»oiut»oi!.  ■  We  fitaietf 'ftk  diiir  fortner  NtrinlSer  Oiir 
belief  tfaart  the  <ei:pi^iem  w^  a^  dishohe^t  ks"  it'  w^  despi^raite^ :  ' 
thfiy  hed-^hey  <k)uld  hW^  Iftui  1fite  Hdp^W'  final'  siictbss ;  ^btrt  \ 
they  calculated  «n  b«ingpablet0^ihfltoft*'t!i^  popnldt'  ttind^^n 
soifing'the'fl^edrj^'fottii^  ieMbnarilfiii^ihb^t'to  their  iM(i^s6rs—  ' 
and  finally — and  in  this  alone  successful — on  sectiriAg  sfe'te  ftr 
another'  Parlxa(ffi«nt<M^  aklo^en  ot  'so  df 'thcSr  rollorv^erii^  in  places 
where  these  persons  had  hb-oth^r  clahn  or  cliancd'lhahfhe  |pre-  ' 
ptedefatitif*  iiifluehc^  oTth^  Govemmeilt  of  th'^  day*.  ' 

fiat  in> the  interral  bel^rreeil  ihis'fote6f'6ensu)*e  atid'the'disso-  ' 
li]lieiiv«n  incident  octurred  «f  ft  nature  so  '^xtraCordiimry — sb  tiii-  ' 
pfecedented-^in  s^bott/ao  trhailjicteri^tk^  bdth  of  the-pbsitibn  in 
which  the  Ministry  stood,  andof  thfe  jujgRng  arts  by  Vhich(they 
conducted  the-  Gb>'«rAmttit— ^that  it  descryes^-^hay  irequircfs'fo  be , 
recorded  as  a  part  Vrf  their  history— ajfith^^itbiiie  of  tfidT''6yslem'.** 

'  In  the  first  «>e*  ^  the  late  session— 2ttd  FMjrtmfy,  1*84 1—  ' 
IcaTe  was  moved  for  "to  bririg  itl*a  Bilt  for  tJiebetth' AdniU  ' 
nuitaticm  ^  JW^fwJc^  ttnd  the  Attorney  arid  Sblidior  General ' » 
were  ordered  to  pt«pare  ktA  brin^  it  in ;  Which  they  did'trt7AiWa  ' 
vkeki  "The  oatensible  ^ject  of  thi«  bill  was^  to  reirficidy  one  of  \ 
the  ffttxfl  •  nr^efKi  'evih  of  -  ^mr  legfel-  iystettt— the  d^layis  in' the'  ' 
cotnrti  of  equrty^by  the  creflltk>n  of  two  new  i^uity  jtidgiis':  arid  ' 
tU-Attariiey<<Geiieral  ^driuredthat  h^'prbpdiiM  it  ''toaJaVge  ^ 
ifhtfdmmt  of  iegal  reforih/  WbMi'  b^  d&ii^cd  ibf  paki '  ihith  thf' 
least  poimibk  delay*  •  A^oaVdiAgly,  %!thih  teidtht*r  wcfelc— viz.  , 
15th  rebruaiy  5  it  wite  read  n  eecdtid  iiih&;  arid  Aki  coinmiiiee  * 
waa>  appointed  fb*  that  day  w^ek^the  ««rid'  FebiHary— arid  at  ;^ 
this  espeditioitts  rate  of  trav^lKngy  wi^htsbdwedilo  ordinary  dili-'"^ 
genoe  in  the  two  >greirt  law-iofflc^rs,  the  bill  might  have'  passed  ^ 
before  the' Easter  recesd;  Dutlo!  a  change  came  o'et  the  ^irtt  \ 
of  their  zeal  /—and  oa  the '  QStttiib^  ]bill  Was  postponed  to  the  ' ' 
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he  accordingly  moved  that  the  bill  should  take  effect  from  the 
10th  of  October.  This  proposition  was  so  obviously  just,  that  it 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  18  (101  to  83).  Upon  which  Lord 
John  Russell — although  no  change  whatsoever  was  made  in  the 
substance  of  the  bill  lately  stated  to  be  so  necessary  and  so  press- 
ing— ^rose,  in  great  heat,  and  threw  up  the  bill  altogether.  So 
that^  so  far  as  he  was  concerned^  the  better  administration  of 
justice  and  the  urgent  interests  of  the  public  were  sacrificed — 
after  the  delay  of  a  whole  session — ^in  a  moment  of  spleen  and 
ill-temper^  because  the  House  of  Commons  would  not  permit  him 
to  make  a  posthumous  and  testamentary  appointment  of  two  not 
very  suitable  judges  to  a  court  not  yet  created. 

What  followed  is  still  more  extraordinary.  Immediately  on 
the  defeat  of  this  scandalous  job  (will  the  most  sensitive  candour 
think  the  epithet  too  strong?)  another  and  a  worse  was  devised 
and  perpetrated  for  the  same  object.  A  few  mornings  after  this 
untoward  division.  Lord  Plunkett — their  own  Chancellor  of 
Ireland — their  model  of  forensic  and  senatorial  eloquence — >their 
great  statesman — their  great  lawyer  —  their  greatest  judge — 
was  honoured  with  a  confidential  communication  intimating 
that  he  was  expected  to  resign  the  great  seal  of  Ireland  in 
favour  of  the  English  Attorney- General^  who  had  been  thus 
frustrated  of  a  vice-chancellorship  in  England.  Our  readers  will 
imagine  how^  of  all  men  in  the  world,  the  father  of  the  Hanni- 
beds  would  receive  such  a  proposition — he  positively  refused — 
and  then  followed  a  struggle^  which  really  surpasses  all  the  ini- 
quity of  this  deplorable  story.  The  newspaper  organs  of  the 
Ministry  had  announced  that '  Sir  John  Campbell  was  to  succeed 
Lord  Plunkett,  who  had  for  some  time  past,  in  consequence  of 
his  age  and  infirmities,  expressed  a  wish  to  retire  from  the  bench.' 
Lord  Plunkett  protested  against  this  imputation^  asserting  that 
he  had  never  made  nor  sanctioned,  directly  or  indirectly,  any 
proposition  for  his  retirement.  He  was  then  assailed  in  a  dif- 
ferent tone.  His  resignation  was  solicited  as  a  personal  Jhvour 
to  bis  friends  and  his  party ;  and  he  was  reminded,  in  very  cogent 
terms^  of  the  many  private  favours  he  had  received,  and  the 
'  deep  obligations '  under  which  he  lay — and  foremost  amongst 
those  private  favours  stood  the  Bishopric  of  Tuam,  recently  con- 
ferred on  his  son.  Lord  Plunkett  did  not — we  regret  to  say — 
^— reply  that  this  was  an  additional  insult — that  to  represent 
the  advancement  of  his  son  to  the  sacred  trust  of  a  Bishoprk; 
as  a  private  favour — and  as  such  a  private  fiavour  as  to  imr 
-pose  upon  him  the  obligation  of  making  in  return  so  enormous 
a  sacrifice— ^as  a  scancbil  to  the  Ministry—^  degradation  to  the 
Chancellor— A  libel  on  the  Prelate!  No— this  mode  of  look- 
ing: 


gbvel-nment;  aiicl  tbe  bpp6^iti6ti  Wefe,  pimped  by  the  jevent$  of  Mav% 
1839 — not  received  sucn  aUentiion,  h6r  been  visitisd  WUh  iso  much 
fcehsur^,  as  it  deserves*  We  tjunk  itx)UT  duty,.ther^f6re^  to  iiiy  a 
few  general  words  on  this  by-gqne  btit  still  yferyimipprtant  subject. 
Xhe  constitutional  principle  6n  tliis  point  arises  out  of*  an  anomaly 
in  the  constitution  itself,  which  smppos^  three  distinct  authorities^ 
Hing,  Lords^  and  Convmons^  graduated  in  raiik^  but  e(j[ual  iii 
power,  without  whose  unison  and  concurrence  there  can  be  no 
legislation^  but  does  not  prescribe — nor  has  the  wit  of  man  been 
able  to  devise — any  legal  means  by  which  that  necessary  unison 
and  concurrence  can  be  ensured  or  enforced;  and  this  fundamental 
anomaly  is  aggtayated  by  the  practical  fact  that,  since  tlie  Revb« 
lution  of  1688,  the  powers  are  nor  equals  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  power  of  each  member  of  this  legislative  triad  has  become 
^vertpelyas  its  theoretic  rank.  To  preserve  us,  therefore,  from 
the  sinarchy  whidi  must^  ^^^  from  any  collision  between  them^ 
tbeVe  has  grown  up  an  uiiwritten  but  well- understood  con- 
ftitutional  aidom,  that  on  the  apparent  approach  of  such  a  diffi- 
culty the  ministers^  whose  measures  had  given  rise  to  the  danger^ 
should  avert  it  fiy  their  resignation— or— if  there  should  jtle  any 
reasonable  hope  that  an  appeal  to  the  people  would  solve  the.4*i^- 
culty,  by  strengthening  the  Mimstry — py  an  immediate  dissolution, 
lender  this,  as  under  all  other  rules  of  human  conduct-— Written 
or  unwritten— ^there  will  be  found,  exceptional  cases :  but  the 
eeneral  rule,  and  the  motive  of  that  rule,  are. as  We  have  stated; 
aind  we  have  Lord  Melbourne's  own  evidence,  by  his  resiffnalioa 
in  |839>  that  liuf  wsfs  not  an  exceptional  case,  and  we  wul  ven- 
ture to  assert  that  his  revived  mimstry  was  the  first  that  ever 
ventured  to  set  that  axiom  at  open  and  prptracted  defiance.  Tt 
was  this  most  unconstitutional  obstinacy  that  forced  Sir  Hobert 
Peel  ^  propose — and,  we  believe,  for  the  first  time  in  our  par- 
liamentary annals  to  carry — ^a  direct  vote  for  the  expulsioii  of  a 
ministry,  wl4ch,  as  we  before  8aid>  >yo^d  not  accept  the  ordinary 
and  constitutional  notices  to  quit.  If  a  Tory  ministry  had  ven- 
tured on  anything  like  the  extreme  pertinacity  of  Ix>rd  Mel- 
][H>urne,  the  Whig  opposition  would  probaLly  h^ve  impeached  it 
— Tand  very  justly— ior  o.  high  crime  and  misdemeanor/  and 
though,  fortunately,  in  this  case,  tlie  derangement  and  conflict  of 
the  great  powers  of  the  State  were  averted  /by  the  consummate 
imtlence  and  prudence  of  the  Duike  ofWellington  and  Sir  Robert 
l^eel,  it  is  not  the  less  necessary  that  even  the  humblest  pen  that 
treats  of  it  as  a  question  of  qohstitutional  law  should  enter  a 
solemn  protest  against  so  dangerous  a  precedent. 

II.   We  .do  not  question  Lonl  Melbourne's  right  to  h^ve  made 
aA  oj)Upn  b.etweea  resignation  and  dissolution :  we  only  object  to 

the 
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the  time  and  to  Ibe piinciplea  on  whic^i  be  made  ik  Oa^ 
•ehous  defeat,  or  eren  obstruction,  wbtch  he  reoeired  ah 
resumption  of  office,  be  ought — lioce  he  did  not  choow  ii 
gist  in  his  resiguaticm — to  have  disaoU-ed.  But  he  bad  no 
to  bold  the  government  for  three  aeanotu,  in  b  stale,  u 
Brougham  justly  called  it,  of  abntanee—aaihtr  aUe  to 
nor  williiq;  to  go — neither  retignin^  nor  dissolvii^ — ll 
hardly  a  week  passed  in  which  he  did  not  receive  sobm 
warning  that,  b;  all  constitutional  precedent,  be  was  boiiod 
ntberdie  one  or  the  other.  In  fact,  be  never  oonlempli 
diMolulion  in  its  true  constitutional  light — namely,  as  an  i 
tion  front  the  Crown  to  the  conntry  to  strengthen  the 
of  its  servants,  which  nner  should  be  resorted  to  witboM 
rational  prospect  of  success.  Lord  Melbourne  well  knn 
in  bis  case  it  would  have  just  the  contrary  effect ;  and  be  i 
therefore,  to  have  reserved  it  in  petto  as  an  inatmmnit 
employed,  not  to  strengthen  hunself,  but — what  he  sbooli 
bis  expulsion  inevitable — to  embarrass  and  weaken  those 
were  to  succeed  him.  Lord  Melbourne  would  have  been 
constitutional  point  of  new,  justifiable — roppoaing  alwaji 
be  really  believed  the  country  to  be  with  bun — if  he  liai 
solved  on  the  carrying  of  Lord  Stanley's  Bill,  (w  on  the  I 
Lord  ^fo^peth'B  Bill,  or  on  the  loss  of  the  sugar-dutiei,  < 
Ibe  ezpoture  (we  can  scarcely  honour  it  \ntb.  the  name 
defeat)  of  bis  empty  budget;  but  it  was  in  every  aensi 
justifiable  —  after  he  had  resoK-ed  to  abide  the  resnlt  a 
vote  of  nant  of  confidence,  and  when  that  vote  had  virlusll 
irrevocably  displaced  him — that  be  should  have  made  an  a 
pottkuinout  use  of  the  Qnc«i's  authority  aguiiut  the  Qi 
future  ministers,  and  thus  turned  the  Crown's  highest  prem 
agalbst  the  Crown  itself.  This,  besides  bein^  grossly  nncoa 
tional,  was  so  uiigettt/etiianlike  and  to  ungrateful  to  her  Mi 
—who,  however  her  Government  may  be  composed,  mo 
interested  in  its  respectability  and  success  —  that  we  v 
believe  a  report,  whicb  was  very  current  in  the  best  ordei 
Lord  Melbourne  and  me  or  two  other  members  of  the  ci 
were  exceedingly  averse  to  such  a  proceeding  ;  and  that  of  t 
as  well  aa  some  other  monstrous  acts  perpetrated  in  the  sti 
interregnum  that  followed  the  vole  of  the  4th  of  J  une— )W  < 
passive  and  relnctont  spectator.  Rigidly  ^>eaking,  this— ei 
But  we  cai 


'  ..  it  be  true — is  no  excuse  for  the  miniater.    But  we  fan  canly 

r'.  ceive  that — peculiarly  circumstanced  as  he  waa— hia  acquiesi 

^1  may  bare  been  consistent  with  those  bonoarable  fedingi  n 

jgf  even  political  hostility  will  not  deny  to  Lord  Melbooine. 
Cs  III.  Bat  the  arts  by  wtkich  the  royal  prerogatiTe  ms  pem 
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-into  an  instrument  of  faction,  though  attended  with  petty  gains 
and  local  and  temporary  advantages^  could  not  prevail  against  the 
sense,  the  common  sense,  of  the  country.  The  grand  results  we 
liave  seen ;  but  some  of  the  details  deserve  special  consideration. 

If  the  dissolution  had  been  taken  on  the  real  question  at  issue, 
namely,  whether  the  country  had  any  etmfidence  in  either  the 
ccq^aeity  or  integrity  of  the  Ministry,  we  cannot  pretend  to  say 
to  what  extent  it  might  have  influenced  votes,  but  there  would 
assuredly  have  been  but  one  opinion  from  John  o*Grroat's  house 
to  Cape  Clear ;  for  even  their  hardiest  supporters  were  obstinately 
silent  as  to  their  merits,  and  only  gave  them  the  contumelious 
preference  of  '  not  being  so  bad  as  the  Tories.'  This  was  the 
main  motive  why  the  Ministers  had  not  ventured  to  dissolve  on 
any  of  the  real  bond  fide  measures  of  their  administration,  but 
on  a  bye  and  ad  captandum  question,  got  up  for  the  occasion, 
on  which  they  might  raise  a  cry  of  ^free  trade,  cheap  bread, 
no  monopoly,*  and  so  forth.  The  shifts,  the  falsehoods,  the 
calumnies,  with  which  these  pretences  were  supported,  would 
excite  indignation  if  it  were  not  stifled  by  contempt  and  ridicule. 
We  saw  with  our  own  eyes,  in  the  metropolitan  cities  of  London 
and  Westminster,  the  processions  of  the  government  candidates — 
one  of  them  a  cabinet  minister — ^whose  standards  were  poles,  at 
the  end  of  which  were  exhibited,  in  contrast,  a  loaf  of  a  shilling 
size,  inscribed  the  '  Russell  loaf  and  a  loaf  of  a  twopenny  size, 
inscribed  the  '  Peel  loaf^^—BS  if  these  were  the  loaves  which 
Russell  and  Peel  respectively  would  give  the  people  for  the  same 
money !  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun !  This  is  the  very 
style  of  argument  propounded  in  the  same  neighbourhood  four 
hundred  years  ago  by  that  original  reformer  Jack  Cade,  when 
he  promised  that  '  henceforth  seven  nalfpenny  loaves  should  be 
sold  in  England  far  a  penny,''  But  it  was  somewhat  strange  to 
find  it  now  advanced  by  Lord  John  Russell,  who  had  been — when 
it  had  suited  a  former  election  purpose — a  much  more  thorough- 
going advocate  for  high  corn-duties  than  the  disinterested  good 
sense  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  ever  permitted  him  to  be.  We  may 
smile  at  General  Evans  and  Lord  John  RusselFs  awkward  imita- 
dims  of  Jack  Cade — ^which  ended,  be  it  observed,  in  Lord  John's 
being  the  last  on  the  poll,  in  the  rear  of  even  Alderman  Wood, 
and  Sir  De  Lacy  ousted — but  we  can  assure  our  readers  that, 
having  waded  through  some  hundreds  of  speeches  and  pamphlets 
of  the  ministerial  partisans,  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  a 
single  argument  of  more  truth  and  force  than  the  two  process 
sional  loaves  ;  and  we  sincerely  believe  that  the  baker  who  made 
those  loaves  and  the  porters  who  carried  them  knew  just  as  much 
of  the  real  merits  of  the  question  at  issue  as  the  great  majority  of 
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the  pampblctceri  and  oraton  who  took  this  ocrodion  t< 
on  jHiliticnl  economy. 

But  amongst  these  politirftl  Ipcturers  there  were  iw 
guished  phcnomonn.  No  render  can  be  I^nornnt  that  for  mi 
]Nitt  the  brtfx  nMren  of  the  \Vlii^  and  Radicals  were  whal 
\'\^\xXeA\ocaX['p<HitiaAparfom.*  If  the  clergyman  n-ai 
tratc  he  was  UbcUed  as  a  political  jMrson  ;  if  he  voted  at 
lion,  he  was  hooted  as  a  political  parson  ;  if  he  presided  a 
tliat  Inied  a  church-rate,  be  was  persecuted  as  a potilietii 
The  '  clmractcr  of  a  Christian  minister'  wax,  we  were  toll 
listcnt  with  tlic  exercise  of  any  political  opinion  ;  nav,  '  ( 
charity'  was  alleged  to  be  so  peculiarly  obligatory  on  a  cl( 
tlint  he  ought  not  to  censure  either  immorality  or  Bchism, 
that  WHS  to  condemn  one's  fellow ' creature  ;  nor  to  conri 
repression  or  punishment  of  crime,  becaase  the  rrnspel 
have  taught  bim  umTcrsal  benevolence.  But,  observe,  this 
dumb  '  chnriiy'  was  imposed  only  on  the  clergy  of  the  E*i 
Church.  Sectarian  ministers  were  faonoureii  and  appla 
the  very  opposite  qualities  and  conduct — the  Irish  pri 
pronounced  political  anathemas  from  the  altar  and  led 
innbs  to  the  hustings,  was  an  enlightened  and  liberal  a 
the  true  faith — the  dissenting  pastor,  who  made  his 
tribune  of  political  libt'l  and  mixed  himself  in  all  the  low  : 
of  political  a^tatiun,  was  a  rercred  and  patriotic  divli 
'  Chiistian  charity  and  forbcanince'  was,  in  their  case*,  int 
to  mean  the  meddling  In  «'ery  political  feud  or  parochial  i 
•^the  ealutunlating  everybody  and  erer^tbing  connected 
Established  Church — the  organizing  oppositions  to  lega 
and  invasions  of  legal  propertj- — and,  in  short,  committing 
sale  and  in  the  gross,  a  thousand  times  more  uf  every 
political  taskwork  than  the  worst  libellers  had  ever  imi 
the  most  intcm]ierate  'political  parstm.'  All  this  is  not< 
every  corner  of  the  country ;  but  well  prepared  as  we  t 
were  to  hear  of  the  individual  interference  of  this  class 
sons  in  the  late  agitation,  we  were  not  mo  for  the  eSn> 
the  Mimcheitcr  Con/erence,  composed,  we  are  told,  of  k 
dissenting  ministers,  who,  forgetful  of  that  '  Christian 
and  'those  sacred  functions'  of  which  they  were  so  foni 
minding  the  clergy  of  the  Establislied  Church,  erected  th( 
into  a  POLITICAL  conrocntion,  whence  they  promulgated,  i 
of  their  friends  and  benefactors  the  late  Ministry,  the 
dogmas  of  nonsense  and  falsehood — with,  indeed,  the  tm 
corous  spirit — but  with  such  ignorance,  vnlgarity,  inconi 
nn<l  stupiility,  that,  fortunately,  their  interference  did  mo 
to  the  Coiisctrativc  cause  than  their  nrast  languinc  nul< 
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could  have  toped  to  do  mischief*.     And  this  jTorwdaWe  a^ejn- 

blage  of  the  elite  of  dissenting  churcheg  wasj,  after  three  ridi- 
culous sittings^  dissolved  hy  its  own  Iptepnal  dissensions^  amid^ 
the  derision  of  all  the  rest  of  the, world.  One  ai^d  one  only 
effect  has  survived:  we  hope,  for  a  tim^,  to  hear  rather  lesis 
abuse  of  'political  parsons!^  From  no  member  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's Government,  at  leasts  do  we  expect  ever  to  hear  even 
an  allusion  to  this  once  favourite  topic,  for  they  have,  in  their 
own  way,  contrived  to  out-Herod  the  Herods  of  the  Manchester 
Conference. 

One  of  the  pamphlets  named  at  the  head  of  this  article  is 
'  A  Ptea  far  the  FQQr,  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  W.  Noel, 
M.A,,  Minister  of  St.  John's  Chapel,  Bedford  Row/  and,  it  is 
prcfper  to  add,  brother  to  the  newly- created  Earl  of  Gainsborough. 
We  have  rfead  this  pamphlet,  and,  had  it  been  anonymous,  w.q 
should  have  thought  it  to  be  the  wqrk  of  some  crazy  canter,  who , 
without  a  J^jngle  original  idea  on  that— or^  we  should  have  sus- 
pect e^*  any  other — subject,  had,  with  the  crooked,  cunning  so  re- 
markable in  those  twilight  intellects,  culled  all  the  false  facts  and 
garbled  statements  of  the  ministerial  advocates  in(o  one  incoherent 
but^ — for  the  thoughtless  clashes  to  whom. it  is  addressed— very 
mischievous  rhapsody.  Mr.  Noel  may  \>e,  and  we  hope  is,  a  very 
different  man  from  what  his  pamphlet  would  have  led  us  to  sup- 
pose; but  the  character  of.  that  work  is  what  we  have  described. 
We  are,  of  course,  not  now  going  into  the  corn-law  controversy, 
nor,  above  all,  with  such  an  antagonist  as  Mr.  Noel,  compared 
with  whose  inflamed  and  inflammatory  exaggerations  Lord  John's 
two  processional  loaves  are  common  sense  and  sound  logic.  We 
only  notice  his  pamphlet  on  account  of  the  astonishing  and  de^ 
plorable  fact  which  immediately  followed  its  publication — in  the 
very  height  and  fever  of  the  elections — Mb.  Nobl  was, gazetted 
AS  ONE  OF  iiER  Majesty*s  CHAPLAINS — au  Outrage  on  decency, 
on  the  Church,  on  the  Constitution,  and  on  the  Queen's  Majesty, 
only  to  be  equalled  by  the  former  presentation  at  Court  of  the 
Socialist  Oiven.  Wa  need  not  add  one  word  of  aggravation  to 
the  mere  statement  of  this  monstrous  fact,  though  a  detailed  exa- 
mination of  all  its  minor  cnrcumstances  would  tend  to  increase,  if 
possible,  the  indignation  of  the  public. 

IV.  But  in  addition  to  a  general  and  systematic  abuse  of  the 
Queen's  name,  the  Minist€riali^ts  exerted  their  old  election  cn^ 
gincs  of  intimidation  and  bribery  with  unprecedented  energy — - 
though  happily  with  less  than  their  usual  success. 

So  long  ago  as  the  election  of  the  first  parliament  under  the 
Reform  Bill  we  prepared  our  readers  (Quarterly  Review,  De-^ 
cember,   1832)  for  a  fearful  extension  of  those  the  worst  evils 
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iif  our  representative  aystem ;  and  we  have  since  had  but  i 
wccAsiona  to  record  tlie  confirmation  uf  our  prophecies, 
licularly  amongst  lomc  lonTi  constituencies  ;  but  nolhin| 
litivc.  ever  equalled  Ibe  oi>en  audacity  with  which  these 
were  practised  at  the  laat  elections,  and,  though  the  effect  i 
been  less,  tlie  »candal  wu  greater  than  et'er.  In  this  id 
agree.  The  Conservatives  cbai^  it — and  in  many  iusUi 
jrTtiKed  it — against  llie  Whigs ;  and  the  \Vhigs  retort  i 
Cooscnativcs — hut  on  very  [liflercnt  evidence  and  hitbi 
very  different  success.  We  have  already,  more  than  ouc 
«Mr^  that  lUe  Comufnalive  interest — being  founded  on  fixed  p 

'^]^  and  »erMu/ne;i(  influences,  such  as  ranh,    property,  ins 

^iS'  cslablisliments,  &c. — has,  sjieaktng  of  it  as  a  body,  nolhin 

^:Kll  and  everything  to  lose  by  the  irregular    and    disorgani 

L -U  citemcnts  of  bribery  and  intimidation ;  and   though  we 

i».  "^  deny  that,  when  it  finds  itself  attacked  by  such  weapons,  i 

t'.^aiS  sometimes  driven  to  retaliate,  wo  think  we  may  assert,  a 

ilcniable  fact  notorious  to  every  constituency  in  the  emp 
ibe  Conservative  interest  is  generally  and  essentially  w 
such  practices,  and  that  in  almost  every  case  in  which  it  m 
them,  it  is  done  reluctantly  and  as  a  measure  of  self- 
I  -  -Kj  lliat  such,  at  least,  is  our  sincere  opinion ,  will  be  provei 

yf't^.  earnestness  with  which  we  rioic  invite,  uay,  inx'oke,  a  sol( 

^^i  searching  parliamentary  imiuiry  into  the  excesses  which  (i 

{;^j  so  many  of  the  laic  elections.     It  has  been  nur  {^ood  fortun 

cur  in  several  principles  of  polity,  both  practical  and  th< 
advanced  of  late  years  by  Lord  Brougham,  and  in  noni 
agree  more  strongly  than  in  his  short  but  impressive  state 
the  debate  on  the  Address,  of  the  urgent  necessity  of  a 
effective  examination,  under  the  most  solemn  sanctions 
forms  of  parliament  allow,  into  tbosedisgraceful  scenes  of 
and  corruption.  Every  reader  of  newspapers  knows  to 
enormous  ejiUint  these  offences  were  carried  in  all  parti 
empire — bribery  taking  the  lead  in  England,  and  intimtt 
Scotland  and  Ireland;  and,  sbortas  the  interval  has  been, 
already  seen  numerous  proceedings  and  convictions  in  lb 
of  law  of  such  offenders  ;  and  in  every  case  which  bos  com 
our  notice  the  culprit  has  been  a  iiiinisteriai  partUna.  ( 
which  has  not  yet  reached,  and  which  by  prudential  man 
may  never,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  reach  a  legal  tribunal,  i 
markable  and  too  characteristic  to  be  silently  passe<l  over  i 
discussion  as  we  arc  now  pursuing.  We  have  already  noi 
exploits  of  one  knot  of  oar  political  pvritans,  but  we  h 
learned  that  the  great  puritan  of  all — the  patriarch  as  it  we 
sect — the  most  enlightened  and  philosophic  of  our  liberal  d 
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the  most  inflexible  and  dauntless  friend  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty — the  sternest  and  most  scrutinising  enemy  of  every  species 
of  political  cm^ruption — Mr,  Henry  fVarburton— has  himself  met 
with  a  sad  mishap.  Mr.  Warburton  has  been  for  many  years 
member  for  the  pure  and  independent  borough  of  Bridport,  and, 
much  as  we  disliked  his  politics^  we  respected  his  personal  cha* 
racter,  and  always  believed  that  no  borough  could  have  a  purer 
representative  ;  but  at  the  last  election  he  was  opposed — unsuc- 
cessfully indeed — but  that  opposition  was  followed  up  by  a  peti- 
tion against  him  on  the  score  of — proh  p%idor  I — bribery  and  cor- 
ruption. That  petition  will,  it  seems,  never  be  tried  ;  for,  at  the 
very  first  possible  moment,  in  the  long  list  of  writs  moved  for  the 
new  Ministers,  there  was  announced — amidst  mingled  exclama- 
tions of  astonishment  and  derision — ^  a  new  writ  for  the  borough 
of  Bridport  in  the  room  of  Mr,  Henry  Warburton,  who  since 
his'  election  had  accepted  the  office  of  Steward  of  her  Majesty  s 
Chiltern  Hundreds!^  and  when  the  clamour  of  surprise  had  a 
little  subsided,  it  was  circulated  along  the  benches  that  this 
resignation  was  a  compromise  to  prevent  a  still  more  intolerable 
exposure,  which  might  have  risked  the  very  existence  of  the  pure 
and  independent  borough  itself.  Mr.  Warburton  acted,  we  do 
not  doubt,  very  honourably— and  we  presume  very  wisely — in 
taking  this  course  :  but  ihe  fact  remains. 

We  anticipate  that  the  election  committees  and  the  courts  of 
law,  and,  above  all,  the  inquiry  suggested  by  Lord  Brougham, 
should  it  be  pursued,  will  lead  to  many  similar,  though  perhaps 
not  quite  so  remarkable,  results;  and  if  the  late  general  election, 
in  addition  to  its  having  given  the  country  a  Conservative  Minis- 
try, should  also  lead  to  the  probing  and  cauterising  this  cancer  of 
our  electoral  system,  it  will  have  been  the  most  important  and  the 
happiest  event  in  our  constitutional  annals. 

VVe  cannot  close  this  topic  without  adding  one  other  remarkable 
fact.  There  has  been  for  some  years  growing  up  in  France  a 
strong  and  very  spreading  demand  for  parliamentary  reform  by  a 
larger  and  more  popular  extension  of  the  elective  franchise. 
This  question  had  assumed  an  attitude  and  position  very  em- 
barrassing—  not  to  say  alarming— to  the  French  government, 
which  saw  in  it  the  seeds  of  a  new  revolution ;  but  our  general 
election  has  removed,  for  a  season  at  leasts  their  apprehensions : 
at  the  daily  recital  of  the  enormities  perpetrated  at  the  English 
elections,  public  opinion  suddenly  veered  round,  and  the  period- 
ical Press,  which  had  been  peculiarly  infected  with  this  mania  of 
reform,  abjured  it  almost  unanimously — alleging,  as  the  motive  of 
its  sudden  conversion,  the  disgraceful  scenes  which  the  extension 
of  the  elective  suffrage  appeared  to  have  produced  in  England. 

2  l2  We 
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Wo  Iriwt  that  the  lesson  ivli'icli  hns  1>ecn  thus  profitable 
will  iiot — when  future  efforts  f<>r  a  more  extended  franc 
bo  made — be  lost  upon  ouraclves  ! 

V.  Rut,  in  apite  of  this  extensire  abuse  of  the  r(>^al  i 
vifllcnrc,  this  coiruptioD,  the  result  of  the  cIe<'tioiis  is  e 
rrmarkfihlc  in  its  details  thnu  in  its  rrt^iieml  nspet  I.  and 
that  the  majoritY  in  the  Hinise  of  Commons  is  not  a  h 
created  br  accidental  successes  in  small  insi^nifiraiit  ur  i 
plai-es,  1ml  is  foundwl  on  and  represents  nn  at  least  equ3 
of  the  ronstitucneics  of  the  empire.  Xhus—^ 
The  362  Consenatives  repreHent        .       .        .      6'-*i,  1-lS 

The  27 1  Whifta  represent 34 1. Co j 

Conscnativc  majority  in  tlie  eonstiluenci cs  .  i284.f'S^ 
or  about  ihrce-fiftlis  of  the  whole — wliit-h  is  above  the  p 
of  the  Parliamentary  m^ority. 

Hut  the  result  as  to  England.  wVicXx,  we  suppose,  vi 
inittcd  to  be  the  most  ciinsiderablc  nnd  influential  porli 
empire,  is  still  more  reiunrkablc. 

McDiIirrs.  I 

The  English  Consenatives  were  .OOS,  reprcsrnling  6 

The  Kn^llsh  Whigs  were         ,      198,  representing  2i 

Conservative  majority      .      108,  2i 

which,  while  it  increases  the  proportion  of  English  m< 
above  ihree-fiftlis,  shows  a  majority  in  the  EuglisU  con* 
of  more  than  Uvo  to  one; — a  proportion  which  nniply 
balances  the  less  favnurahlc  and  less  important  rein 
Ireland  and  ycotland — the  whole  leaving  the  resttlt  of 
an<l  ronslitueneii's,  as  before  stalnl,  at  about  tbree-fi 
of  the  House  and  the  country.  But  there  is  in  Engl 
thcr  cirtumslaiice  in  these  statistics  which  is  worth" 
ing.  The  Reform  Hill  created  42  Knchsh  borouKhs,  nl 
stilucndcs  make  a  toUl  of  above  100,000.  We  are 
sayii^  that  these  oDnstituendes  ought  not  to  have 
weight  in  the  public  scale  with  any  other  cnnstitnene 
kingdom,  bnt  it  would  be  very  strange  and  unnatun 
did  not  feel  somethinf;  of  a  grateful  bias  to  that  whii 
itself  the  Reform  Ministry;  and  we  further  know 
creating  lliose  boroughs  every  possible  rtstotenesa  wsa 
to  throw  the  power  as  much  as  possible  into  VV'bi)^! 
Our  readers  will  therefore  not  he  surprised  to  find  ih 
Whig  minority  of  lyS  English  members  no  fewer  than 
kti  the  S(il3,000  English  constituents  no  less  than  1Q0,I 
their  existence  to  the  Reform  Bill,  Willi  regard 
ibdntid,   the   strDDghold   of  tlio  lale    Ministers,    the: 
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I     observation  to  be  made  which  is  hot  without  its  importaonde  iti 

I      estimating^  the  state  of  public  opinion.     It  will  not,  we  supposey 

be  denied  that  the  Irish  constituencies  are  composed — as  compared 

t     with  the  gross  population— of  those  more  intelligent  and  respebt- 

I     able  classes  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  tbe  greatest  political 

t      weight.     Now,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  42  Conservative  Irish 

I      members  represent  constituencies  of  about  5 1 ,000  electors,  whil  e 

the  63  0*Connellltes  are   returned   by  a  constituency  of  only 

45,000. 

These  are  curious,  and,  in  different  degrees,  important  facts—- 
they  all  tend  to  confirm  our  hopes  of  the  solidity  of  the  Conserva- 
tive cause ;  and,  when  we  finally  state  that  the  Conaervative  con- 
stituencies have  increased,  since  the  last  general  election  in  1837i 
by  133,000  electors^  while  the  Whigs  have  gained  but  gQOO,  we 
cannot  but  hope  that  the  Conservative  strength,  which  has.  grown 
so  rapidly  in  those  influential  classes^  is  lijcely  to  moiKe  a  £itill 
further  progress  under  an  administration  which  will,  we  trust, 
show  itself  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  eyery  impartial^  h9nest, 
and  enlightened  man.  It  is  on  that  supposition  only  that  we 
anticipate,  and>  for  our  own  parts,  desire,  its  permanent  success ! 
VI.  We  have  hitherto  considered  only  the  state  of  th^  Ho4ise 
of  Commons,  but  the  division  on  the  Address  in  the  House  of 
Lords  is  quite  as  remarkable,  though  for  a  diffef 6nt  reison,  as 
that  of  the  Commons.  Oiir  readers  cannot  have  forgotten  Lord 
John  Russeirs  repeated  attacks  on  the  Upper  House,  particu- 
larly in  his  celebrated  but  most  luckless  speech  at  Stroud^^in 
which,  inter  alia  memorabilia,  he  said — 

'  Among  the  various  corruptions  which  were  iiUroduced  into  our 
constitution  by  Tory  mimslers^  who  reigned  supreme  for  upwards  of 
fifly  years,  must  be  numbered  that  of  pouring  into  ti^e  not;sE  of 
Lords  such  a  ploOd  of  persons  of  their  o\^n  poLrtirdXi,  opinions 
cw  to  render  that  assenihiy  the  repreientaHve^  of  afatiicul^  parfy 
rathe?'  than  a  soimd  constitutional  (>ody,  I  believe  I  am  hcrdiy  exa^ 
gerating  when  1  say  that  in  the  coarse  of  fifty  years,  in  one  way  or 
another,  not  less  than  two  hundred  persons  have  b^en  added  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  Of  course  the  introduction,  of  so  large  a  nuuis  ofinr 
dividuals^  all  belonging  to  oneparli/f  has  iu  spnio  respects  changed,  tlie 
character  of  the  House  of  I^ords.' — Speech,  p.  13.  , 

The  Quarterly  Review  (vol.  lix.  p.  5S3)  exposeil  at  the 
time  the  temerity  and  fallacy  of  theiie  assertions-^the  fallacy  of 
attributing  to  the  Tory  administrations  anything  like  the  number 
of  peerages  stated  by  his  -Lordship — the  temerity  of  such' n 
charge — even  if  it  had  been  true—^by  one  of  a  Ministry  which  had 
'ponred  into  the  House  of  Lords'  a  flood  of  individual  all  be- 
lonffing  to  one  partxj/  ten  timei  greater  than  the  proportion 
imbeurotely  attributed  by  his  Lordship  to  the  fifty  years  of  Tory 
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administration.     And  wc  further  esposed  thepeccliar  b 

tbis  niisTpprCTcntation  of  the  ConsermliTe  maioriiy  ff  £ 

of  Lords    hy  showing  that,  on  the    contrary,    it    wm  ! 

minority  which  was  justly  liable  to  the  impatatioii  of  I 

result  of  lavish  and  partisan  creations,  made — not  as  : 

times,  from  considerations  of  birtb,    wealth,   talents,  se 

even  general  political  seirice,  but — to  a  gr^at  rrfrnt,  f 

who  had  little  claim  bevond  that  of  beJnp  political  p'uxs 

sinre  that  time  the  Melbourne  ministr}'  h^s  pursnecJ 

roune,  dcgrending  still  lower,  and  with  a  still  more  unj 

.  profusion,     l^rd  Grey's  administration    bad   cr«ited  "f 

,Ujt'>J  peerages — Lord  Melbourne  has  created   51.   making  : 

*'  89!— via. 

I  Dukedom. 

4  KarldoRis. 
S4  Bamnies, 
89!!! 

of  which,  strictly  speaking,  only  fu?o— -those  of  Lords  E 
and  Cottenham — were  required  by  the  public  ser\ice 
the  usual  course  of  political  e%-eDts,  even  that  of  Lori 
ham  might,  as  well  as  his  pension,  have  been  spared. 

We  also  find  that  there  have  been  twenty  promotioi 
peerage — viz. 

5  Dukes, 
4  Marquesses, 

13  Earls, 
1  Viscount, 

aoT 

Making,  in  the  whole,  109  creations  or  direct  influential 
in  that  branch  of  the  legislature ;  a  number  so  euormi 
with  the  political  and  household  offices  held  by  peerf 
have,  almost  irresistibly,  made  the  House  of  Lortls 
tool  of  the  Minister,  if,  fortunately,  the  excess  of  the  al 
not  exdted  in  all  the  other  peers,  and  even,  to  their  hon 
said,  in  many  of  those  newly  mode,  so  strongs  a  sens 
degradation  to  the  peerage  and  of  the  danger  to  the  coi 
from  such  a  prostitution  of  honours,  that  this  ' pmtring  i 
o/perxons,  all  belonging  to  one  parly  '  has  tend»1  rather  I 
the  profligacy  of  the  Ministers  than  to  increase  their  pow 
But,  weak  as  Lord  Melbourne  was  in  the  House  i 
with  all  these  aids,  what  would  he  have  been  witbou 
Take  the  Minority  on   the  Address.*     The   follo«rin| 

*  Piililic  allfnlioii   va*  tint  railed  to  thU  imporUuit  pauit  bj  ■  conwm 

■TinMi'  (Stfth  AugufI),  wIidm  detuk  (inaccurate  in  a  feir  tniniv  pouit 

,.    tn'wA,  uwi  >i^iMC  ■■«  ibk^  nov  W1  tilMt  tlw  (tatnncDt  in  tbe  text  >■  n 
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names^  with  the  public  and  political  obligations  which  the  seve- 
ral lords  hare  received,  in  their  own  persons  or  by  their  wives  or 
sons  (we  do  not  go  to  more  distant  connexions),  from  the  No- 
patronage  Ministry,  will,  we  think,  astonish  our  readers,  and  fur- 
nish a  very  curious  page  in  the  history  of  the  times : — 


Duke  of  Sussex    . 
Norfolk  • 


Somerset 
Bedford  . 
Sutherland    . 

Marquis  of  Lansdowne 

Headfort   . 


obtained  the  creation  of  Duchess  of  Inver- 
ness for  Lady  Cecilia  Underwood. 

the  Garter,  and  his  eon  in  office  created  a 
peer. 

the  Garter;  son  in  office. 

his  Duchess  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber. 

dukedom ;  the  Grarter ;  his  Duchess  Mistress 
of  the  Robes. 

the    Garter;    and    Lord    President  of  the 
Council. 

British  peerage;  Knight  of  St.  Patrick ;  and 
Lord-in- Waiting. 
Northampton  .    {spoke  against  them). 
Anglesea  .      .   son  called  up  and  Lord  Chamberlain. 

Knight  of  St.  Patrick,  and  late  Lord  Cham- 
berlain. 

Ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg. 

Marquisate  and  Garter ;  and  sou  in  House- 
hold office. 

Marquisate  and  Home  Secretary. 

Knight  of  the  Thistle ;  British  peerage ;  and 
Lord  Steward. 

Knight  of  St.  Patrick. 

Lord- Lieu  tenant  of  Kent. 

British  peerage;  Lord-in- Waiting. 

Lord- Lieutenant  of  Nottinghamhire.  * 

Master  of  the  Horse. 


Conyngham 

Clanricarde 
Westminster 

Nonnanby 
Earl  of  Errol  . 


Cork   . 

Thanet      . 

Fingal 

Scarborough 

Albemarle 

Oxford. 

Fitzwilliam. 

Radnor. 

Charlemont 

Spencer     • 
Clarendon 
Leitrim     . 
Craven. 
Chichester. 
Gosford    . 

Minto 
Morley 
Camperdown 
Lichfield  • 
Effingham 


British  peerage ;  Knight  of  St.  Patrick ;  and 

wife  in  Household. 
(Late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer). 
I^rd  Privy  Seal,  and  Jled  Ribbon. 
British  peerage,  and  Knight  of  St.  Patrick. 


British  peerage ;  late  Governor  of  Canada ; 

and  Red  Ribbon. 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty;  Red  Ribbon, 
in  Prince  Albert's  Household. 
Earldom. 

Earldom,  and  Postmaster-Geneoral. 
Earldom. 


The,  Qid^f^fid  fie^^  J^mttrief.  A^ 

on  l)e  Mauley  •  .  peerage. 

Wrottcsley  •  .  i>eerage. 

Sudeley     •  •  •  peerage. 

Methuen  .  .  .  peerage 

Langdale  •  •  •  peerage,  and  Master  of  tlie  Rolls. 
Talbot  of  Malahide  peerage,  both  English  and  Irisli. 

Leigh  .      •  •  •  peerage. 

Wcniock  •  •  •  peerage  twice  given  to  the  same  generation. 

Colborne  .  •  .  |ieeragc. 

Do  Feyne  •  ,  .  peerage. 

Monteagle  •  •  peerag^^andy^^.' 

Campbell  •  «  •  peerages  for  aelf  and  wife,  and  Clianccllor  of 

Ireland. 

Vivian      •  .  •  peerage,  and  Master  General  of  the  Ordnanec. 

Congleton  .  .  peerage. 

Pairs. 
rl  Rosebery      •     •     •  Knight  of  the  Tliistle;  son  in  omce. 
*(1  Hastings      •     •     •  peerage  called  out  of  abeyance. 

Bclhaven     .      .      •  British  peerage;:  and  Commissioner  to  the 

General  Assembly  of  tlie  Kirk  of  Scqtlai\d. 
Sherborne. 
Dinorben     «    •  w  '  •  |)eerage. 

The  result  of  this  enumeration  Is  that  there  remain  piUy  fifteen 
(o  of  them  recently  in  office)  who  are  not  under  what  are  ordi- 
rily  understood  as  political  obligations  to  the  no-pat romif^e 
nistry — viz. 

Marquis  of  Northampton  (who  spoke  against  them). 
Earl  Oxford. 

Fitzwilliam. 
Radnor. 

Spencer  (late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer). 
Craven. 
Chichester. 
Lord  Uacre. 

Stourton. 

Saye  and  Sele. 

Dormer. 

Teynharo. 

Montfort. 

Sherborne. 

Gardner  O&te  Lord-in  Waiting). 

Never^  certainly,  since  the  House  of  Lords  and  constitutional 
inistries  have  ciusted  has  there  lieen  a  Government  with  so 
mdcr  a  provision  of  what  is  Uisually  called  mdependeni  supjvirt. 
ut  let  us  not.be  misunderstood.  We  neither  say  nor  mean  to 
^inuat^  that  tne  votes  of  those  noble  and  ennobled  persons  were 
lluenccd  by  tbe  favours  they  had.reGeive<].  Our  propo$ition  is 
tber  the  conyerse  of -Ibat,  *  We  sajsthal  the  favours  were  ^iven  on 
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acpounl  "f  the,  no  doubt  sincere,  political  opinions  of  thr  in 
(JuaU — our  complnint  is  not  afrainst  tbeir  Lordships  but  k 
tlic-  Ministers;  and  we  are  driven  to  make  it  by  one  of  i 
Ministers  having  most  rashly  accusetl  bis  adversaries  of  n 
cics  of  '  rormiillon '  of  which  they  themaelres  bare  been  < 
muusly  guiliy.  Our  conservative  and  monarcbical  priaciplf 
not  permit  oa  to  complain  of  a  moderate  or  even  liberal  ere 
of  the  royal  pren^tivc  in  creating:  peers  in  a  due  proportir 
the  pn^essivc  rircumstancefi  of  the  country,  nor  that  tho- 
creatnl  should  be  friends  of  the  existing  Ministry : — we 
echo  Lord  Jiihn  Russell's  complaint,  that  a  '  Ministry  should ^ 
.mch  a  jlood  of  jiersons  of  their  own  political  opinions  inU 
House  of  Lord"'  for  the  purpose — though  it  has  so  fortunatelt 
signally  failed — '  of  r&ndfring  that  axsembly  the  rejiresnta 
of  a  pdrticular  pnrty  rather  than  a  sound  conatitutionai  bed 

Such  then  was  the  stnte  of  Lord  Melbourne's  administraiM! 
the  two  Houses  of  I'arlinment  and  the  country  ;  and  vre  look  : 
with  wonder  and,  we  will  add,  shame  at  the  very  fact  of  its  ( 
ence  for  six  years,  but  more  particularly  at  its  existence  sinn 
Bedchamber  intrigue  of  1B:)9.  But  when,  at  lost,  its  fate  m 
cide<l  by  the  vote  of  the  4th  of  June,  1841,  its  conduct  became 
more  monstrous,  first,  as  we  have  already  said,  in  not  resigi 
since  it  bad  and  could  have  no  hope  that  a  dissoiutioo  would 
it  a  majority;  secondly,  as  we  have  also  noticed,  in  oontinuiii 
exert  in  the  most  lavish  manner  the  power  of  the  Crown  \ 
every  feeling,  private  and  constitutional,  should  hare  imp 
upon  them  the  ini)St  scrupulous  rescne.  We  have  alrcad; 
sened  ujwn  one  or  two  of  these  posthumous  measures,  but  i 
arc  some  others  so  curious  ami  characteristic  that  wc  ci 
refrain  from  recording  them. 

They  began  liy  swopping  and  changinfr — for  no  apparent  n 
— sm'eral important  offices.  Mr.  More  O'Fetrall  was  moved 
the  Admiralty  to  the  Treasury,  and  Mr.  Parker  from  the  Tr« 
to  the  Admiralty,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  both  were  eq 
fit  for  either  place.  The  members  of  the  Board  of  Ordi 
danced  a  reel — the  Clerk  of  the  Ordnance,  a  Captun  in  the  I 
and  wc  believe  a  very  ahlc  public  officer,  danced  out — the 
veyor  of  the  Ordnance,  a  Colonel  in  the  Army,  took  his  place 
another  Captain  in  the  Navy  danced  in  and  took  the  Colo. 
The  Under-Secretary  of  the  Home  Office  became  suddenly : 
for  the  Board  of  Trade.  Since  Lord  Holland's  death  the  D 
of  Lancaster  bad  remained  vacant ;  it  now,  it  seems,  urg 
required  a  Chancellor,  and  Sir  George  Grey  was  hocut-pa 
from  the  Horse  Guards  to  Somerset  Place,  while  by  a  aii 
aneratioa  the  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  TVmfe  was  t 
muted.  mVl&e  SllSK^-KQnwn.VftcJv'^  Armij, 
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All  this  seems  to  us— considering  the  period,  the  persons,  and 
the  places,  a  most  unintelligible  jumble  : — 

•  Black  spirits  and  white, 
Blue  spirits  and  grey, 
Mingle — mingle — mingle — mingle — 
AH  that  mingle  may ! ' 

But  in  a  couple  of  these  handycaps  we  catch  a  glimmering  of 
motive  :  there  is  a  small  office  called  Commissionership  of  Grfeen- 
wich  Hospital,  which  had  been  conferred^  soon  after  the  compact 
alliance  at  Lichfield  House,  upon  Mr.  Sheil.  It  was  given,  or  at 
leasts  as  we  have  heard,  accepted,  as  2l  place  for  life :  it  was  ibuild, 
however,  that  it  was  a  place  during  pleasure,  and,  when  held  by 
a  Member  of  Parliament,  liable  to  change  with  the  Ministry ;  and 
Mr.  Sheil,  the  most  brilliant  speaker  on  the  Ministerial  side  of 
the  House,  very  naturally  thought  that,  if  he  was  to  have  a  pre^' 
cariotts  office,  he  ought  to  have  one  more  adequate  to  his  services 
and  talents  :  he  therefore  vacated  it,  some  couple  of  years  ago,  and 
Mr.  William  Cowper,  Lord  Melbourne's  nephew  and  private  secre- 
tary, was  appointed  to  it,  and  so  remained  till  this  official  earth- 
quake, when  he  became  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  Alexandet 
Bannerman^  Esq.,  Member  for  the  borough  of  Aberdeen,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  place  at  Greenwich.  Now,  why  this  shift  was  made, 
or  why,  for  the  few  days  the  Government  had  to  exist,  Mr.  Banner- 
man  might  not  have  been  as  well  in  Downing  Street  as  at  Green- 
wich, does  not  at  first  appear ;  but  this  we  take  to  be  the  explana- 
tion of  the  riddle  :  Mr.  Bannerman  wanted  a  place — a  perma- 
nent place ;  and  there  were  two  or  three  chances  that  the  Green- 
wich one  might  be  of  that  comfortable  class — Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
Iiis  known  moderation  and  disposition  to  indulgence,  might  be  in- 
duced to  wink  at  the  flaw  in  Mr.  Bannerman's  title — or,  what  was 
more  likely,  Mr.  Bannerman,  who  was  threatened  with  a  contest, 
might  be  beaten,  and  then,  being  out  of  parliament.  Sir  Robert 
would  surely  not  be  so  hard-hearted  as  to  remove  him — or,  finally, 
€716  vote  being  no  longer  quite  so  valuable  as  it  had  lately  been, 
Mr.  Bannerman — a  very  loyal  gentleman — might  perhaps  not  be 
disposed  to  offer  any  factious  opposition  to  the  Queen's  Govern- 
ment— in  which  case  all  would  be  safe  and  snug.  We  know  not 
how  far  these  surmises  may  be  well  founded,  but  we  do  know 
that  they  afford  the  only  explanation  we  can  imagine  for  the 
notorious  facts,  and  they  are  certainly  not  inconsistent  with  the 
practice  of  the  very  most  jobbing  Administration  that  ever 
^sted,  and  which  only  existed  by  jobbing. 

The  other  case  to  which  we  alluded — if  indeed  it  be  another, 
and  not  part  of  the  same  case — is  more  obscure  in  its  details, 
though  more  remarkable  in  its  results,  for  it  ended  in  nothing 

less 
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\ois  than  tlic  creution  of  a  };eeratfe  lur  a  ^^aileoiau  nLu  \ 
of  the  ordinan'  clnims  to  that  rank,  and  who.  it  secnts, 
desire  it.  H'lr  Henry  PanicU,  an  Iiith  haronet,  had,  fur  tiro 
nnrliaiiirntj,  represented— uiiJor  the  rational  operatitM 
Rofiinn  Rill—the  Scotch  Ixwuugh  of  Dundee.  He  alEu 
— alnnisl  unknown  lo  the  puhlic — the  once  considerable  < 
Paymaster  of  Uic  F»)rccs.  Of  course  at  the  di&sulution,  the 
<if  Dundee  bestirred  themselves  to  aecure  Sir  lleory's 
when,  lo!  just  on  the  eve  of  the  election,  ibcy  hoord  i 
Henry  was  lo  be  cieated  a  peer,  and  ibat  thev  diubI  look 
a  new  candidate.  This  crahairosscd  thiiin,  and  ihcy  reiaoj 
with  th<^  new  j)eer  on  the  unfairness  of  his  couduct  tonard 
My  Lord  Coiiglclun  answered  them  with  admirable  i 
giving  thein  to  understand  that  they  were  not  ninre  ta 
surprise  than  he  Uiuiself  was, — tltat  ho  was  not  thtnkii 
peerage,  when  it  was  proposed  to  him  and  accepted,  and  I 
after  announced  by  him  to  his  guondam  ounstiluciits,  whi 
fore  couhl  have  no  ground  for  their  contplaijit  against  h 
ship  personally ;  hut  can  any  one  account  fi>r  the  fact  ii 
for  the  precipitancy  with  which  at  last  it  was  forced  on  ll 
nishcd  baronet — a  gentleman  of  very  small  fortune,  whu 
tension  to  the  tide  of  CotiylclOH  consist*,  ne  have  i>ei 
in  bis  iK>sse;is!on  of  a  small  farm  of  some  eigltty  acres  in 
callctl  Bag-LenrtOH,  about  three  miles  from  tliat  town,  nni 
intellectual  and  personal  qualiii  cat  ions  would  fit  him  rathei 
fiijure-hfad  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  than  for  a  ]iiac< 
Ilouse  of  Lords?  We  cannot  pretciul  to  explain  ibis  extrai 
tran&aelioH,  but  we  can  slate  a  series  of  facts  which  may 
kind  of  light  on  it  as  well  as  on  the  case  of  Mr.  Baimermaii 
Banncrman  was  made  a  Commissioner  of  Greenwitti  Hospi 
Mr.  William  Cowper — Mr.  William  Cowper  wa*  niade 
of  the  Treasury,  vice  Mr.  J.  Parker — Mr,  J.  Pnrker  wa 
Secretory  of  the  Admiralty,  vice  Mr,  More  O'Ferral 
Mure  O'Ferrall  was  made  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  vi 
Kdward  John  Stanley — Mr.  Edward  John  Stanley  wu 
Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  ucc  Sir  I  lenry  Pamell — mid  Sir 
Pamell  was  made  Lord  Congletuu,  vice — the  salary  < 
master !  We  cannot  imagine  what  possible  object  there 
have  been  foi'  such  changes  ai  such  a  lime — for  thus  inm 
the  inferior  j>iccei  on  the  board,  when  checi-mata  ba 
given  a  monlh  before,  nor  why  Mr.  O'Ferrall  ond  Mr. 
might  not  have  ijniie  &w/just  as  well  in  their  old  charade 
the  new,  nor  why  Mr.  £.  J.  Stanley  might  not  have  beei 
a  privy  counsellor  without  displacing  an  old  friend— un 
deed  it  was  a  strict  logical  sorites,  in  whicli  ibo  PfuveU-i 
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wjis  to  he,  tLrough  a  long  meander,  the  nc^essaVy  consequence 
of  \he  Banrierman-place ! 

Thus  di^d,  as  it  had  lived,  in  mystificAtion  and  corruption,  tlife 
Melbourne  Ministry ;  whose  history,  if  to  be  separately  niritten^ 
Could  not  have  a  more  appropriate  title  than — the  Book  of  Job, 
But  let  us  turn  to  brighter  and  purer  prospects. 
What  i>  to  he  the  jwlicy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel? — That  is  a  ques- 
tion which  the  Whigs  pressed  even  before  the  Right  Honour- 
able Baronet  was  in  office,  and  which  he  fairly  told  them  no  one 
should    answer   but   himself,    and    he   only  in   its   proper   and 
practical  season.     We  therefore  cannot  pretend  to  anticipate  his 
future  course ;  but  it  cannot,  we  hope,  be  unbecoming  in  us  to 
suggest,  in  one  emphatic  phrase,  what  we  humbly  think  it  oiajht 
to  be  ;  namely — the  very  reverse  of  the  jwUcy  of  the  Whig^,     If 
he  should  guide  himself  by  that  golden  rule,  he  caniiot  go  itw 
astray. 

Towards  the  Sovereign  He  will  exercise  that  dutiful  fidelity 
in  the  business  of  the  state,  and,  in  all  cases,  that  respectful  deli- 
cacy and  personal  deference,  to  which  her  station  is  constitu- 
tionally and  her  sex  peculiarly  entitled.     He  %viU  never  abuse 
her  sacred  name  to  the  selfish  purposes  of  her  ministers,     /ft 
will  remember  that  that  name  is  second  only  in  reverence  to  this 
more  awful  one  which  we  are  forbidden  to  take  in  vain;  and 
neither  he  nor  his  colleagues  or    followers  will  inscribe   it  oni 
the  banners  of  election  mobs !     He  will  appoint  no  factious  tit 
fanatic  partisan  to  be  the  chaplain  of  the  Head  of  the  Church,' 
to  carry  the  ravings  of  a  dissenting  Conference  into  the  sanctuarj; 
of  the  Chapel  Royal.     He  will  not  endeavour  to  involve  hei? 
Majesty's  individual  ojnnions  with  questions  of  '  cheap  sugar  *  oy 
*  cheap  bread,'  or  such-like  topics  of  p<^pular  excitement,  t)\Qk 
which  the  royal  feelings — however  benevolent  and  tender  to  atl 
classes  of  her  subjects,  and  especially  thtj  poorest— can  have,  by 
the  laws  of  nature,  no  perf-sonal  influence,     //e  will  not  seek  to 
control  or  embarrass  her  Majesty's  discretion  in  the  choice  oj 
future  ministers  by  false  and  factious  misrepresentations  of  his 
opponents.     He  will  never  condescend  to  shelter  his  own  unpo- 
pularity, if  he  should  happen  to  incur  any,  behind  the  draperies 
of  the  throne:  and,  finally,  He  yf\\\  vindicate  to  himself — on 
whom  the  constitution  imposes  it — the  responsibility  of  all  debate- 
able  measures,   and  will  leave  to  her  Majesty  the  unimpairdd 
enjoyment  of  her  dearest  prerogative — the  undivided  and  unani- 
mous affection  of  all  her  subjects. 

To  Foreign  Powers  he  wilt  show  a  cdlm  and  conciliating 
spirit,  and  an  attitude  elevated  and  courteous,  such  as  command 
esteem  and  respect  in  private  society,  and  urc  equally  becoming' 
and  beneficial  in  the  intercourse  of  nations.     He  will  remember 
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that,  though  he  lepreients  a  people  more  generous  (ban  snu 
it  will  bn  hia  duty  to  soothe  the  susceptibilities  of  oihi 
negotiations  be  will  steer  hia  course  by  tlie  ^vrecks  nf  hi^ 
cessor, 

'Set  as  sea-matlfB  for  himself  to  shun,' 
niul  will  avoid  the  alternate  UElrcracs  of  waapish  haste  on 
like  delays.  He  will  neither  suffer  scratches  to  fester  into 
nor  injustice  to  be  diluted  by  procrastination  and 
If  be  should  unhappily  be  forced  (which  Heaven  avert 
the  ]>aths  of  peace,  he  will  be  animated  by  the  spirit  and 
by  the  prudence  of  his  illustrious  friend — '  the  foremoit 
all  tilt  votW.'  He  will  make  no  'Ulile  loara,'  nor  any 
little  ways.  He  will  not  be  giddily  aggressive  in  lud 
contemptibly  inconsistent  and  dilatory  in  Cliina — nor 
blundering  in  America — nor  flippantly  ofiensive  to  Frani 
of  doubtful  faith  to  the  other  great  continental  powers. 
not  lend  himself  to  the  abasement  uf  our  ancient  allies  ol 
pal  and  Holland.  He  will  not  aggra^'ate  ibe  unhappy  am 
Spain,  either  by  an  armed  intervention,  whose  doubtful  a: 
chicvuus  success  shall  overthrow  the  ally  it  is  sent  to  sujtpo 
a  croaked  diplomacy,  which  infiames  dissensions  it  Las  ni 
lo  allay.  He  will  not  tend  our  highest  mililary  honour  to 
venturer  and  usurper,  nor  will  he  word  and  lime  so  sCi 
favour  with  such  ridiculous  ill-luck  or  such  mischievous  ba 
that  the  alleged  reward  of  loyalty  shall  look  like  a  pren 
rebellion.  He  will  endeavour,  we  trust,  to  engage  the  c 
sense  and  common  interests  of  mankind  in  tlie  waya  of  p 
not  war  in  disguise— not  a  precarious  truce  amidst  ranoon 
ruinous  armaments,  which  exhaust  the  resourt^es  of  nations  ' 
even  the  barren  compensation  uf  glory — but  a  peace  of  so 
abiding  international  confidence,  of  jMiliticai  and  commerci 
procity,  and  of  free  and  friendly  personal  intercourse  and  ' 
equally  honourable  and  profitable  to  all.  We  know  not  ■* 
at  this  late  hour  such  hopes  can  be  suddenly  and  completely 
pliahed,  but  at  least  the  mischievous  coarses  which  led  I 
contraryresults^illnot,  we  trust,  be  pursued.  And  we  fe< 
satisfactlnii  at  reccinng  (while  we  write)  the  following  u 
tions  of  M.  dc  Girardin,  the  able  editor  of  the  French  nev 
called  La  I'rcsse,  to  which  we  have  often  alluded,  and  n 
though  it  has  generally  been  exceedingly  and  unaccountaL 
tile  lo  England — is  supposed  to  speak  the  sentiraenis  ol 
Philippe  and  his  government ; — 

'  J'ai  toujours  penec  et  Jit  qu'il  s'ouvrait  pour  la  politique  r 
NouvELi.E  ;  que  le  tempt  ttail  vtttu  pour  let  ppuplet  de  c/icrri 
grandeur,  non  pbit  dans  la  guerre,  mait  dam  la  paix — rum  pi 
t'csfirit  <lc  TivoMa^maVs  <iatMl.'etfT(t«t'HnioN — nun  phis  dantU 
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cite,  mais  dans  la  botine  foi — ixon  plus  dans  de  precaires  accroissemens 
de  ierritoire,  mais  dans  la  conclusion  de  trait es  de  commerce  judicieux 
et  equilahles — dans  le  perfectionnement  universel  desvoies  de  communi" 
cation — dans  le  progres  de  l^industrie — dans  la  mutualite  et  la  solida- 
rile  du  credit.  J*ai  toujours  penstJ  et  dit  que  I'alliance  de  la  France 
etait  un  avantage  que  tous  les  t^tats  de  I'Europe  se  disputeraient  k  Teiivi 
nus8it6t  qu'elle  aurait  affenni  son  gouvernement  et  rtSpudi^  cette  politique 
de  refrains  qui  Be  plait  k  lui  rt^p^ter  incessamment  que  le  monde  entier, 
envieux  de  sa  gloire  .et  de  ea  liberte,  inquiet  de  sa  force,  est  ligutS  contre 
elle ;  qu'il  en  veut  k  ses  institutions,  qa'il  menace  son  indt^pendance, 
mais  qu^elle  n'a  qu'k  parler  haut  pour  le  faire  trembler  et  dtfchatner  lea 
peuples,  *'  elle,  la  premiere  entre  toutes  les  nations,  la  plus  eclairke,  la 
plus  brave,  la  seule  libref"  Politique  maladroite  et  suraimee!  qui 
n'aboutit  qu'2i  blesser  de  ItJgitimes  susceptibilitt^s,  qu'k  eteindre  d'anci- 
ennes  sympathies,  et  qu'k  faire  contester,  en  les  exagtJrant,  sa  gloire,  son 
gt!nie,  et  sa  force ;  politique  d'affaiblissement  et  d'isolement ! ' — La 
Presse,  Sth  September,  1841. 

These  are  wise^  generous^  and  statesmanlike  sentiments,  and 
we  heartily  desire^  and  indeed  would  fain  believe,  that  they  are 
those  which  will  henceforward  animate  the  cabinets  of  Europe. 

As  to  our  Finances  Sir  Robert  Peels  task  is  one  of  great 
and,  but  for  our  confidence  in  him,  we  should  say,  insuperable 
difficulties.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  Whigs  re- 
ceived the  Exchequer  from  the  Tories  with  an  annual  and  growing 
surplus  of  2,600,000/.,  and  that  the  Whigs  have  handed  it  back 
to  the  Conservatives  not  merely  exhausted^  but  with  an  accu- 
mulated and  growing  deficit  of  7,500,000/.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
has  become,  as  it  were,  the  Official  Assignee  of  a  most  enormous 
bankruptcy ;  and  nothing  but  the  greatest  diligence,  prudence, 
and,  we  may  even  add,  good  fortune,  can  enable  him  to  ex- 
tricate the  creditors.  His  means  will  probably  be  slowly  and 
cautiously  developed,  but  at  least,  we  think,  we  may  anticipate 
that  he  will  not  imitate  his  predecessors  in  the  system  of  recklessly 
increasing  our  expenses,  and  shabbily  sacrificing  our  revenue. 
He  will  not  starve  public  services  that  he  may  feed  private  jobs ; 
and,  in  any  case,  he  will  not  sit  down  contented  on  an  empty 
chest,  and  implore  the  eleemosynary  assistance  of  the  late  Chan« 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  help  him  to  replenish  it.  But  wc 
venture  to  indulge  more  cheering  hopes ;  we  trust  that  it  may  be 
found  possible  to  reduce  these  ruinous  armaments,  and  that  the 
novelty  of  possessing  a  government  that  is  capable  of  aoveming 
may  give  confidence  to  public  credit,  and  a  fresh  and  n'uctifying 
impulse  to  national  industry. 

Connected  with  the  state  of  our  finances  is  a  subject  of  general 
interest,  and  of  great,  and  we  are  glad  to  say  growing,  importance 
in  this  country :  and  while  our  first  anxiety  is  for  the  safety  of  the 
State — to  see  our  expenses  and  our  revenues  brought  to  a  due 
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balancp — our  next  wisb  is  for  such  a  surph's  revenue 
enable  Sir  Robert  to  indulge  not  merely  his  own  wcll-kna 
and  fcclingt,  but  those  of  Ilcr  Majesty  and  her  Roynl  I 
ill  tbc  liberal  encouragement  of  tlie  fine  arts,  and  in  c 
tbo  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  to  rival  the  rei^n  of  Queen  . 
its  noblest  tlistinctioa  of  being  the  Au^ustao  af^c  of  E 
lingland.  bo  genciotu  and  lo  wite  in  works  of  pracUcal  irti 
too  King  looked  at  the  im^native  arts  with  the  jealou 
parsimony.  She  is  but  slowly  learning  thai,  in  addition  to 
tcllectual  pleasure,  there  is  no  inconsiderable  decree  of  1 
jirijfit  to  be  derived  from  works  that  mayj  at  first  sight, 
be  mere  ostentatious  embellishment ;  but  tbe  cxainples  ol 
and  Florence,  and,  above  all,  of  Munich,  Berlin,  and  Paris, 
ginning  to  open  our  eyes.  It  was  the  great  Colbert,  we  thi 
on  some  objcclion  to  one  of  Louis  XIV. 's  costly  CarouaeU  t 
by  calculation,  that  it  wimld  produce  from  the  influx  of  si 
ten  times  more  profit  to  the  industry  of  tbe  kingdom 
would  cost  to  the  royal  purse  ;  and  we  have  little  doubt  1 
sums  spent  on  the  embelliihment  of  Paris,  great  as  the 
been,  nre  already  producing,  if  not  a  full,  at  least  n  satu 
return,  which,  if  the  King  can  sober  down  the  minds  of  his 
to  a  spirit  of  i>eacc,  will  every  day  become  more  consii 
We  should  not  forget  how  and  amongst  whom  the  cost  of 
works  is  distributed, — not  lo  the  idle  and  tbe  rich,  who 
from  them  only  an  intellectual  enjoyment,  but  to  tbe  artis 
industrious  classes,  who  find  in  them  the  actual  means  < 
lihuod : — 

'  For  hence  the  poor  are  clothed,  tlie  hungry  fed. 

Work  for  himself  and  for  his  children  bread 

The  labourer  fiiida.' 

It  is  rather  curious  to  meet  in  very  remote  antiquity  a  jn 
thority  on  this  subject,  which  we  once  before  quoted. 
I'cricles  was  creating  those  glorious  works  with  which  he  ; 
discd  as  well  as  illustrated  his  country,  '  he  too  was  chorg 
profusion,  and  the  narrow  minds  of  his  adversaries  prcsse 
hiui  the  specious  argument  of  economy.  The  answer 
great  statesman  is  recorded  by  Plutarch ;  and  we  can  add  ; 
more  strong,  more  forcible,  and  more  appropriate,  as 
erccticm  of  national  monuments.'  * 

'  Pericles  answered  tliis  charge  by  observing,  thai,  as  the  st 
■idcd  uilli  nil  the  neocssBries  of  wur,  its  supcitluous  wealth 
aid  out  on  such  works  as,  when  executed,  would  be  elerua 
menls  of  its  glory,  aud  which,  during  tbcir  execution,  would  di 
uuivcreal  plenty  ;  for  as  to  muuy  kinds  of  labour,  tuid  such  a  vi 
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instruments  and  materials,  were  requisite  to  these  undertakings^  every 
art  would  be  exerted,  every  hand  employed,  almost  the  whole  city  would 
be  in  pay,  and  be  at  the  same  time,  both  adorned  and  supported  by  itself. 
•  .  .  •  For  the  different  lAaterials,  such  as  stone,  brass,  ivory, 
gold,  ebony,  and  cypress,  furnished  emplo3naient  to  carpenters,  masons, 
braziers,  goldtmiiths,  painters,  turners,  and  other  artificers;  the  convey- 
ance of  them  by  sea  employed  merchants  and  sailors,  and  by  land 
wheelwrights,  waggoners,  carriers,  ropemakers,  leather-cutters,  paviors, 
and  iron- founders :  and  every  art  had  a  number  of  the  lower  people 
ranged  in  proper  subordination  to  execute  it,  like  soldiers  under  the 
command  of  a  general.  Thus,  by  the  exercise  of  these  different  trades^ 
plenty  was  difPased  among  persons  of  every  rank  and  conditiop.' — 
Plutarch  in  the  Life  of  Pericles, 

But  these  are  agreeable  anticipations^  in  which  it  is^^  perhaps, 
too  early  to  indulge,  at  least  to  any  cowsiderable  extent  We  must 
first  pay  our  debts — and  be  just  beforp  we  s^t  up  for  being  genci- 
rous:  but  when  wel  shall  bave  reniiedied  the  frightful  derange- 
ment of  our  finances  by  the  Melboui*ne  ministry,  we  indulge  ^ 
confident  hope  that  the  Govemnaent  will  be  forward  to  second 
the  Royal  Taste  and  Munificence  in  works  of  judicious  ornament 
as  well  as  of  embellished  utility ;  and  vte  venture  to  address  to 
HER  Majesty  the  admirable  apostrophe  of  Pope : — 

*  You  too  proceed  t  make  falhng  arts  your  care ; 
Erect  new  wDuders  and  the  old  repair; 
Jones  and  Palladio  to  themselves  restore. 
And  be  whatever  Augustus  was. before : 
Bid  harbours  open — public  ways  extend ; 
Bid  temples  worthier  of  the  God  ascend  ; 
Bid  the  broad  arch  the  dangerous  flood  contain ; 
The  mole  projected  break  the  roaring  main ; 
Back  to  his  bounds  the  subject  sea  command. 
And  roll  obedient  rivers  through  the  land  : 
These  honours  peace  to  happy  Britain  brings ; 
These  are  imperial  works  and  worthy  kings.' 

But  not  these  only, — but  such  also  as  may  minister  to  the  amuse-* 
raents^  the  morals,  and  the  health  of  the  People,  by  creating  and 
extending  their  o])portunitie$  of  innpcent  and  intellectual  recrea- 
tion— the  most  effective  rivals  of  the  ale-house  and  gin-shop  !l 
Who  can  sec  the  crowds  that  gf^ther  round  the  bairel-organ  in 
the  streets,  or  the  windo^if  ,of  the  print-seller — or  that  visit  the 
National  Gallery  and  the  Museum — or  who  throng  the  aisles  of 
Westminster  Abbey  on  Sunday  afternoons — or  who  flow  through 
the  newly-opened  apartments  of  Hampton  Court* — or  who,  in 

these 

•  We  gladly  add  our  humble  tribute  to  the  approbation  expressed  by  SKr  Robert 
Pdael  in  tbe  House  of  CommoDs  of  the  administration — in  those  points— of  C/nrd  Dun* 
cawiOfif  whose  good  taste  and  public  spirit  are  entitled  to  general. gratitude ;  and  we 
ore  ill  a  peculiar  degree  bound  to  make  him  this  acknowkdginenty  as  in  the  improve- 
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ihpsc  fine  eveninfrs,  inhale  health  ftnd  jtleasure  in  the  heai 
enclosure*  of  the  Parka — wilhoat  being  convinced  there  ti, 
in  what  are  called  the  lower  claues  of  society,  a  natural  taft 
the  arts,  and  nn  innate  saaceptibilityof  mental  enjcmnents.  n 
it  is  the  dntv,  as  well  as  the  policy,  of  a  wise  and  benefl 
GoviMTiinent  to  cultirate  and  improve  ? 

With  respect  to  Irelaxd,  vMch  Sir  Robert  Peel's  advera 
fondly  re^nl  as  the  stronghold  of  their  future  oppoution, 
which  perhaps  many  of  his  friends  look  at  with  a  painful  am 
we  confess  we  have  no  very  heavy  apprehensions — for  agan 
bclie\'e  that  even  there  his  task  will  be  com  para  tivelj  rasv,  i 
will  only  ^\-em  Ireland  on  the  piinciples  which  he  has  sl< 
professed,  and  which  he  has  lately  deliberately  and  forcibly 
peated — namely,  principles  of  eqnal  and  impartial  ^lu fin — y 
Justice  for  Ireland — tempered  withal  by  a  considerate  induigi 
for  a  people  who,  from  many  circumstances — one  of  them, 
really  believe,  the  national  character — arc  more  liable  to  « 
ment.  and  therefore  misguidance,  than  the  other  portioaiol 
empire.  Admitting  as  we  must  do  the  inamseqvertef,  as 
French  call  it — the  proncness  to  inconsiderate  impulses — of 
Irish  character,  and  the  vast  and  generally  misused  poll 
power  which  the  priesU  liave  usurped  over  ao  lai^  a  pOTtioi 
the  population — still  we  cannot  suppose  that  Ireland  is  the 
country  in  the  world  incapable  of  good  government.  H 
wc  recollect  that  for  the  last  fifteen  years  it  has  been  bo 
over  with  political  agitation,  and  that  for  the  greater  pa 
of  thnt  time  the  Misrule,  calling  itself  a  Garemment.  ini 
of  endeavouring  to  damp,  has  been  stirring  the  fire,  we 
reason  to  hope  that  much  of  the  turbulence  is  simulated 
much  of  the  <Iisconten(  factitious — and  that,  when  Mr.  0"' 
nell  shall  have  to  deal  with  a  ministry  whom  he  can  ne 
corrupt,  nor  cajole,  nor  bully,  he  will  find  agitation  neitb< 
easy  nor  so  profitable  a  trade  as  it  has  hitherto  been, 
suppose  his  great  engine  is  to  be  the  Repeal  of  the  Vnioa. 
cannot  understand  on  what  rational  or  constitutional  prin 
the  law  should  tolerate  attempts  for  the  repeal  of  the  U 
which  would  be  in  fact  the  dissolution  and  dismembermei 
the  Empire.  It  is  idle  to  cloak  its  gross  illegality  uniler  rfif 
that  Mr,  O'Connell  only  seeks  to  restore  a  state  that  1 
existe<l — that  state  cannot  be  restored,  nor  does  Mr.  O'Coi 
profess  to  restore  it.  Would  he  restore  the  exclusively 
te.flanl  Parliament — the  cxchiriceli/  Protectant  corporalie 
and  all  the  other  details  of  Protestant  Ascendancy  which 

inents  at  HamplsH  Court  hp  ni  pIsMd  ta  adopt  >  ■pecifie  mfgntw  tf  W 
(Quart.  Rev,,  iu.  VSOfl,  y^.  )3}— tboiit|fa  on  ■  own  limited  scalt,  uo  davltf  iiaa 
of  fundi.  ftiai\iieV»i^(^t«it4. 
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stituted  before  the  Union  the  main  link  of  political  connexion 
between  Ireland  and  England,  and  without  which  that  connexion 
could  not  have  lasted  a  year  ?  Is  Mr.  Wallace  to  be  encou- 
raged to  repeal  the  Scottish  Union>  or  is  Mr.  Frost  to  be  allowed 
to  return  from  New  South  Wales  to  advocate  the  independence 
of  the  ancient  principality  ?  Mr.  Charles  Buller^  or  some  less 
respectable  demagogue,  might  stand  up  for  the  duchy  of  Cornwall 
— Mr.  Cobden  for  that  of  Lancaster — and  Mr.  Rippon  may  work 
his  resuscitation  to  political  life  by  raising  the  standard  of  inde- 
pendence in  the  Palatinate  of  Durham.  ^  Repeal  the  Union  I  * 
said  Mr.  Canning,  in  one  of  those  bursts  which  condensed  the 
soundest  logic  in  the  most  brilliant  eloquence — '  Repeal  the  Union 
— restore  the  Heptarchy !  *  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  an 
attempt  to  repeal  the  Union  is  virtually  and  in  substance  high 
TREASON — at  least  as  much  so  as  those  Chartist  projects  whidi 
Mr.  O^Connell  himself  has  lately  designated  as  *  high  treason  * 
— and  it  seems  at  first  sight  incomprehensible  why  such  an  out- 
rage on  the  Constitution  should  have  been  for  a  moment  tolerated. 
Bat  there  is  a  reason,  or  at  least  an  excuse,  for  this  sufferance. 
The  Repeal  of  the  Union  is  not  merely  high  treason — it  is 
also  high  nonsense — and^  in  the  judgment  of  thinking  men, 
deserving  rather  Bedlam  than  Newgate.  We  do  not  undervalue 
the  importance  of  Ireland  to  England; — our  present  efforts — the 
whole  course  of  our  political  opinions — ^testify  how  essential  we 
consider  it : — but  how  infinitely  more  essential — indispensable — 
vital — is  the  value  of  England  to  Ireland  !  We  will  not  hold  a 
candle  to  the  sun  by  insisting  further  on  this  topic ;  sufRce  it  to 
say  that,  of  all  the  ruin  with  which  the  Repeal  of  the  Union 
might  be  pregnant,  the  first,  the  widest^  and  the  worst,  would  be 
that  of  miserable  Ireland.  We  dismiss  therefore  with,  we  trust, 
not  unjustifiable  contempt,  all  apprehension  of  any  serious  danger 
from  the  Repeal  agitation.  We  believe  the  common  sense  of  both 
countries  will  put  it  down.     If  it  should  not,  the  law  must. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  is  a  wise  man  and  an  honest  man,  and  he  will, 
we  cannot  doubt,  do  justice  to  Ireland — not  a  strict,  dry  formality, 
but  an  indulgent,  fostering,  parental  justice.  What  other  motive, 
interest,  or  object  can  he  possibly  have  but  her  happiness  and 
prosperity?  He  knows  Ireland  and  would,  we  have  no  doubt, 
say  in  the  words  of  Cowpcr — 

'  Ireland^  with  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  still.' 
Some  of  his  oldest  and  dearest  personal  friends  are  Irish — many  of 
his  closest  political  connexions  are  Irish — Irish  too  who  had  always 
supported  the  Roman  Catholic  claims.  His  own  early  political 
life  was  passed  in  Ireland,  and  there  he  gave  the  first  proofs 
of  that  moderation,  integrity,  and  justice  which  have  since  de- 
veloped themselves  on  a  larger  stage  and  raised  him  to  that  ex- 

2  M  2  alt&d 
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tain  offensive  seal  which  has  hcen  afi^xed  to  the  return  of  the  nienihers 
for  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  I,  as  Lieutenant  of  this  county,  considered 
it  my  duty  to  call  a  meeting  at  the  earliest  moment,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  gentry  an  opportutiity  of  disconnecting  the  Conservative 
party  from  the  conduct  of  the  individual  who  has  so  rashly  caused  the 
stigma  to  be  cast  upon  us. 

'  1  feel  much  pleasure  in  forwarding  to  you  a  copy  of  the  protest, 
signed  by  all  the  principal  gentry  at  present  in  the  county,  expressive 
of  their  disapprobation  of  such  conduct,  and  of  the  insult  offered  to  the 
feelings  of  the  Roman  Catholi^^s.  I  have  likewise  sent  copies  to  each  of 
our  members,  in  order  that  they  may  mak^  what  use  of  ih^ra  they  jnay 
think  proper  in  the  house.  , 

*  I  trust  this  document  will  remove  from  your  mind  aily  impression 
that  the  gentlemen  and  landed  proprietors  of  this  county  are  capable 
of  fostering  the  feelings  imputed  to  them,  or  of  disgracing  by  mt\x  tm- 
worthy  and  uncharitable  actions  the  party  whose  principles  you  advocated 

^  I  haTe  the  honour  to  remain  your  humble  servant^ 

^  John  Crichton^  Lieutenant  of  Fermanagh.* 


*  EnnUkiilen  Court  Ho^se,  S^,  4: 

*  In  consequence  of  a  correspondence  having  appeared  in  the  last 
pablication  of  our  connty  papers,  and  our  attention  being  called  to  the 
report  of  a  speech  said  to  hare  been  made  in  parliament  by  Sir  Robert 
Peei,  alluding  to  certain  circumatances  regarding  the  c(Hiduct  of  our 
High  Sheriff  in  the  recent  return  of  our  county  members,  in  which  the 
right  hon.  baronet  states  he  has  been  asked  whether  he  intended  to 
associate  with  parties  who  have  offered  a  deep  insult  to  the  religious 
feelings  of  their  countrymen,  &c» 

'  We  take  the  earliest  opportunity,  at  a  meeting  convened  by  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  of  entering  our  decided  protest 
in  condemnation  of  an  offensive  seal  having  been  affixed  to  the  return 
of  a  writ,  as  disavowed  by  our  late  High  Sheriff,  and  we  totally  discon- 
nect ourselves  with  the  person  or  persons  who  could  be  guilty  of  any  act 
which  could  impair  the  kindly  feelings  that  up  to  the  presentperiod  have 
so  happily  existed  in  Fermanagh  between  all  classes  of  her  Majesty's 
subjects,  Hiid  we  feel  it  right  to  state  that  in  no  part  of  the  empire  does 
greater  tranquillity  or  more  marked  obedience  to  the  law  exist  than  in 
our  loyal  and  united  county.' 

*  Signed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  35  Deputy  Lieutenants  and 
Magistrates ;  and  several  others  who  had  been  absent  from  the  meeting 
have  since  signified  their  adherence.* 

To  this  very  becomini;,  right-headed,  and  right*hearted  com« 
munication  Sir  Robert  Peel  refdied  tvith  corresponding  candouT 
and  propriety : — 

*  To  Colonel  Crichton,  S^c.  S^c, 

« Whitehall,  Sept.  9,  184L 
*Sir,— I  hasten  to  acknowledge  the  letter  which   I  have  had  the 
honour  of  receiving  from  you,  and  of  the  document  which  accompanies 
it,  expressing}  on  behalf  of  the  principal  genJti7  of  Fermanagh  at  present 


.*■ 
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ill  the  county,  tlitir  marked  diBapprobatiun  of  an  act  to  whidi  p 
atieiitioH  has  been  recently  called,  and  wliich  wna  calculated  to  » 
thi!  feelings  of  our  Ronw"  Catholic  fellow -subjects. 

5*  1  assure  you  that  this  document  was  uuneceasary  with  a  vier  ti 
move  from  tny  niiml  an  impretaion  unfavourable  to  the  body  from* 
it  proceudi.    I  could  not  entertain  a  doubt  that  the  geuilemen  ufFe 
.  nu^h  would  deeply  lament  and  enlirely  disapprove  of  the  act  id  qaa 

^  '  But  though  the  document  may  be  superfluous  for   the  parlii 

■\  pur|>osc  for  which  it  was  intended,  I  have  received  with  cordiil  e 

.  f  faction  the  cummuntcation  which  you  have  made  to  me. 

F  •  *  [  rejoice  that  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  gentlemen  of  Fenniii 

■  \  cunveited  by  yuiirtclf  as  IJcutcnant  of  the  county,  sentiments  sue 

"  .  those  of  which  you  have  been  the  organ  should  have  been  expretm 

',  calculated  to  discourage  throi^hout  Ireland  provoking  and  irritatin 

'  ;i  monstratious  of  party  feeling  and  to  remove  the  causes  of  diisra 

\  and  ill-will. 

!' The  proceeding  which  you  have  adopted  is  calculated  togivestre 
and  coufidenco  to  the  Govemment  which  it  has  been  my  duty  to  fur 
'  J  uhedicnce  to  thf  commands  ofhet  Majesty. 

't  *  It  assures  nie  that  the  course  which  I  have  firmly  resolved  to  pi 

"^  with  respect  to  the  admiuiBtraiion  of  Irish  sETaira  will  ueet  with 

''■  cordial  support  of  those  whose  frieuUly  co-operation  ia  almost  esse 

i  to  its  success. 

'  My  firm  uersuaeiuii  also  iit,  that  it  will  be  followed  by  conseque 

'  much  more  important  than  any  th&t  are  conuected  with  mere  \ 

•  interests;  that,  by  setting  the  generous  example  of  forbearance,  ta 

.■;>'■}  allaying  angry  feclinRB,  it  will  go  far  tu  parelyae  the  agitation  by  n 

'•'i  Ireland  has  )>eeii  distracted;  and  to  enable  the  real  friends  of 

country  (whatever  be  their  religious  distinctions)  to  lay  the  fbimdi 

of  internal  peace  aud  Mcial  improvcmeuL 

'  I  have,  &c. 

'  RoBKKT  Pi 
What  could  wc  add  to  this  emphatic  exhortation,  and  to 
pledge  that  bis  administration  will  be  firmly  directed  to  t 
objects: 

— lo  set  a  generous  examjiie  of  forbearance — 
— to  allay  anyry  feelings — 
.,  ^  — lo  paralt/te  the  agitation  with  ttbich  Ireland  it  dittrac 

1  and  io  enaUe  tfv  real  friends  of  that  country  (whatever  be  i 

'  ^  religious  dieiinctioDs)  lo  lay  the  founduVuM  o^  internal  pi 

J  and  SOCIAL  imphoveme>t.' 

^-f     ■  N'obodv  ran  doubl  tliat  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  keep  his  w 

aud  everybody  (except  the  agitators)  must  hope  that  Ireland  L 
the  only  oouiiiry  on  the  face  of  the  earth  insensible  to  the  a<] 
1>~7  tages  of  good  government,  or  inaccessible  to  feelings  of  grati 

l^t  audjustice. 

M  The  UENERAL  DOMESTIC  POLICY  of  SiT  Robert  Peel  has 

11  plainly  indicated  by  the  part  which  he  has  taken  licfr  the  but  fi' 

^B  six  jca^i  v^cn,  aa  \ea&ei  qC  th«  o^positioD,  be  has  hiA  a  gr 
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share  in  all  the  administrative  measures  of  government — by  pro- 
moting good  and  checking  evil — than  the  government  itself. 

Adverse  as  he  was — and  with  how  much  reason  we  leave  the 
world  to  judge — to  the  Reform  Revolution,  he  has  frankly  ac- 
cepted^ and  on  more  than  one  occasion  strenuously  defended^  the 
existing  system.  He  is,  of  all  men — by  his  origin^  his  education, 
his  principles^  and  even  his  taste — the  least  bigoted  to  abuses  be- 
cause they  are  ancient,  or  averse  to  improvements  because  they 
may  be  novel.  He  is  essentially  a  man  of  the  new  era,  as  M.  de 
Girardin  calls  it,  embued  with  the  wisdom  of  the  old.  He  stands, 
as  it  were,  on  the  brink  of  the  great  stream  of  time,  adhering 
with  one  hand  to  our  rooted  institutions,  while  he  endeavours  with 
the  other  to  seize  every  passing  hint  for  improvement.  He  will 
neither  reject  wholesome  reform  because  it  is  change,  nor  preci- 
pitate changes  under  the  pretence  of  reform.  Let  us  not  forget 
what  he  did  during  the  too  short  space  that  he  was  Secretary  of 
State,  even  under  the  old  and  now  much  calumniated  regime — ^his 
extensive  amendments  of  our  criminal  code — his  sound  improve- 
ments in  our  internal  police — his  frank  and  powerful  association 
with  Mr.  Huskisson  (even  to  the  extent  of  differing  from  those 
whom  he  most  loved  and  revered)  on  the  weightiest  questions  of 
trade  and  currency  —  and,  above  all,  his  noble  sacrifice — ad- 
mitted to  be  such  by  those  who  most  regretted  it — of  all  personal 
and  selfish  feeling,  in  the  great  measures  affecting  the  Dissenters 
and  the  Roman  Catholics^  Did  any  statesman  ever  exhibit  a 
more  indisputable  spirit  of  candour,  conciliation,  and  compliance 
with  the  new  and  varying,  but,  in  his  judgment,  imperative  exi- 
gencies of  the  times  in  which  he  is  placed  ?  For  years  he  was 
reproached  with  too  much  ductility ;  it  is  rather  too  hard  that  he 
should  be  now  accused  of  a  bigoted  obstinacy.  Both  charges  are, 
almost  equally,  unjust.  The  statesman  who  is  equally  open  to 
the  instruction  of  experience,  and  to  the  danger  of  temerity,  may 
no  doubt  err  sometimes — but  he  has  got  the  key  to  the  golden 
mean  by  which  alone,  in  times  of  conflicting  opinion,  mighty  in- 
terests can  be  conciliated  and  vast  nations  governed.  Compare  Sir 
Robert  Peel  with  his  great  parallel,  Mr.  Pitt,  in  some  of  the  most 
important  measures  of  their  lives — ^you  will  find  a  strong  analogy 
and  the  same  principle  adapting  itself  to  different  circumstances. 
Mr.  Pitt  began  life  by  proposing  parliamentary  reform ;  he  ended 
its  most  determined  opponent:  He  at  one  time  advocated  the 
Romish  claims ;  he  subsequently  resisted  them.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
began  life  by  resisting  the  Romish  claims ;  he  subsequently  con- 
ceded them.  He  strongly  deprecated  patiiamentary  reform ;  he 
now  frankly  acquiesces  in  it.  Does  any  thinking  man  who  has  wit- 
nessed, or  will  posterity  when  it  comes  to  review,  the  transactions  of 
the  last  half-century;  charge  eithek*  of  these  great  men  with  dishonest, 

self-seeking 
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seU-scoking  inconsistency?    Will  they  not  rather  consider  tlu 

features  in  eilber  career  as  the  bifrhest  proofs  of  moral  courage 

Sir  Robert  Peel  bas  a  larpc  field  before  him,  in  whicb»like  1 

original  ])osscssf>rs  of  our  soil,  be  must  by  turns  employ  the  i 

i elements  of  a  cultivator  and  the  arms  of  a  champion.  He  v 
lave  to  defend  our  institutions  from  a  horde  of  assailants  ;  but 
will  repair  and  improve  tbeni,  tliat  tbey  may  be  more  capable 
dc>fcnce :  and  tbc  colleagues  wbom  be  has  associated  with  ku 
\  s<.*lt'  in  tbis  great  work  are  an  additional  pledge  of  tbc  comb'm 

I  principle  of  amendment  and  conservation  on  which  he  inteixb 

'^  conduct  bis  government     But  not  be  and  they  can  alone  sii& 

f  for  tbis  great  and  glorious  task : — important  and  able  as  tfaev  ai 

j  tbey  are  only  tbe  leaders  of  tbe  host — the  guides  of  that  gre 

body  in  wbicb  tbe  substanlicil  strength  and  |K>wer  of  the  omni 
is  lodged  ;  and  let  not  our  recent  advantages  over  the  Whigs  ai 
Radicals — let  not  tbe  triumphant  divisions  in  the  two  Houses- 
lead  us  to  forget  or  miscalculate  tbc  force  and  numbers  of  o 
1  enemies.     Prudence  warns  and  truth  obliges  us  to  confess  tli 

■i  tbey  are  still  most  formidable,  and  that  nothing  but  tbe  enti] 

■^  cordial^  and  well-disciplined  union  of  every  consen^ative  baa 

hearty  and  voice,  can  confirm  and  consoUdatc  the  success  ib 
have  recently  achieved. 

Tlie  country  must  prepare  itself  for  tbc  essential  differen 
wbicb  bas  always  existed^  and,  from  tbe  nature  of  the  antag<m 
jirinrlples,  must  exist,  between  a  Tory  and  a  If'liig  Op|>oaitic 
A  Tory  Opposition  is  seldom,  we  might  almost  say,  never,  a 
li^rrssivr,  fur  when  it  seems  most  to  take  that  character— as  in  t 
'fl  recent  vote  of  no  confidence — it  is  tardily  and  reluctantly  adopt 

''  as  tbe  last  resource  against  tlie  aggressions  of  their  opponcDl 

whenever  and  as  long  as  tbc  Ministers  were  satisfied  to  carry 
tbe  business  of  tbe  country  with  even  tolerable  fairness,  they  wi 
always  secure  of  tbe  assistance  of  tbe  Tory  Op})osition.  We  nc 
not  remind  our  readers  that  during  the  late  jSIinistry  almost  t 
only  obstruction  to  y^wi/Zc  business  bas  been  from  the  Radit 
partisans  of  tbe  Ministry  itself,  and  we  need  not  recapitulate  t 
almost  daily  instances  in  wbicb  the  Consen*atives  protected  the  A 
ministration,  and  assisted,  rather  as  allies  than  mere  auziliaries, 
carrying  their  measures :  tbis  was  so  notorious  that  it  passed  ii 
a  kind  of  axiom  that  it  was  her  Majcsitf^  Opposition  thai  govtn 
the  rouniry.  We  have  even  beard  of  instances  in  ^hich  1 
Ministerial  leaders  sought  and  received  tbe  advice  and  amcurrei 
of  tbe  leaders  of  tbe  opposition;  and  if  the  former  had  not  be 
driven  by  tbe  indiscipline  and  voracity  of  their  own  Actdctm  pa 
of  dogs  to  attack  in  succession  tbe  Church  and  all  the  great  i 
terests  of  tbe  State,  and  even  their  own  Reform  Bill,  they  iw>i 
still  have  been  in  possession  of  o£Sce  under  the  pcolectioa  of  ( 

ConservatiT 
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Conserratires,  whose  first  object  was,  and  is,  and  always  must  be, 
the  maintenance  of  order  and  the  undisturbed  working  of  the 
f^reat  machine  of  government.  Very  different,  we  anticipate,  will 
be  the  conduct  of  the  Whig  and  Radical  opposition,  who  will,  we 
have  little  doubt,  coalesce  into  the  same  violent  and  disorganising 
course,  of  which,  even  while  their  party  was  in  office,  they  showed 
so  many  mutinous  symptoms,  and  which  they  will  probably  now 
pursue  with  their  characteristic  intemperance  and  rancour. 

The  occasional  depressions  of  trade,  the  vicissitudes  of  harvests, 
the  temporary  aggravations  as  well  as  the  permanent  and  in- 
evitable existence  of  human  misery,  will  be  all  charged  upon  the 
Tori/  administratum — in  defiance  of  that  melancholy  but  eternal 
truth  so  tersely  and  beautifully  stated  by  the  poet : — 
*  How  small  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure, 
The  part  that  laws  or  kings  can  cause  or  cure  I  * 

Of  this  we  have  already  had  a  specimen.  The  state  of  the 
weather  about  the  time  when  the  defeat  of  the  Whigs  became 
certain  had  created  serious  apprehensions  for  the  harvest ;  every 
man  who  during  that  period  talked  with  a  Whig  or  read  a  Wliig 
newspaper  can  testify  with  what  satisfaction  they  accepted  and 
enforced  every  sinister  prognostic  of  a  scarcity — how  the  gloomy 
sky  illuminated  their  countenances,  and  how — in  the  spirit  of  Lord 
John's  ttvo'loaf  argument — a  bad  day  was  hailed  as  a  Russell 
day,  and  9^  fine  day  deplored  as  being  favourable  to  Peel.  One 
prominent  member  of  the  party,  a  gentleman,  we  cannot  say  of 
great  importance,  but  certainly  of  great  weight,  was  observed,  we 
arc  told,  one  cold  and  rainy  morning,  to  rub  his  large  hands  and 
exclaim  with  great  glee,  '  This  will  do  for  Peel ! '  We  hope  we 
may  be  excused  for  accepting  the  same  augury,  and  for  consider- 
ing the  bad  day  to  be  in  truth  a  Russell  day,  and  the  fine  one  a 
symbol  of  the  success  of  Sir  Robert  Peel!  This  leads  us  to 
a  fact,  which — although  we  have  declined  to  pursue  on  this  occa- 
sion the  corn-law  argument — is  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted,  for 
it  really  condenses  the  whole  question  into  one  short  statement. 
The  precarious  weather  during  the  last  month  has  so  raised 
the  price  of  corn  that  the  duty  has,  at  the  moment  we  write, 
actually  fallen  so  low  as  Is. — and  that  therefore,  so  far  as  the 
calumniated  bread-tax  is  concerned,  the  slicing  scale  affords 
cheaper  bread  in  the  proportion  of  1^.  to  8^.  than  Lord  John^s 
fixed  duty.  We  are  well  aware  that  this  result  docs  not  relieve 
the  sliding  scale  from  the  objections  to  which  some  of  its  details 
may  be  liable — that,  on  the  contrar}%  it  may  enhance  them ;  but  it 
proves  the  general  proposition,  that,  under  the  sliding  scale,  as 
pressure  grows  the  duty  vanishes ;  and  that  at  this  hour  we  are 
eating  bread  at  a  duty  of  1^.  instead  of  8^.,  as  we  should  have  done 
if  Lord  John  Rusiell  had  been  aHowed  to  consummate  his  cheap^ 
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masses  of  mankind)  sudden  changes,  adventurous  experiments, 
and  a  consequent  feeling  of  uncertainty  and  instability,  would  be 
worse  evils  than  any  defects  or  even  hardships  in  the  details  either 
of  legislation  or  administration  :  it  is  always  safer  to  endeavour  to 
correct  such  errors  seriatim  and  pro  re  nata,  than  to  overthrow  a 
whole  system,  of  which  after  all  tney  are  only  a  part — ^prominent 
and  important  no  doubt,  but  not  perhaps  essential  and  substantial. 
Who  in  his  senses  would  think  of  suddenly  pulling  down  a  man* 
sion  built  only  ten  years  ago,  because  some  of  the  details  were 
unsightly  or  inconvenient — even  if  there  were  no  grave  differences 
of  opinion,  as  there  notoriously  are  in  the  poor-law  case,  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  inconvenience  or  deformity? 

Moreover,  we  ourselves  have  the  misfortune  of  disagreeing 
from  some  of  those  in  whose  opinions  against  other  parts  of  the 
new  bill  we  cordially  agree,  on  the  question  of  what  is  called 
centralisation — that  is,  the  existence  of  a  central  authority  in  the 
metropolis,  to  ensure  a  unity,  or,  at  least,  similarity,  of  principle 
and  practice  throughout  the  whole  country.  That  the  large 
class  of  individual  and  local  cases  ought  to  be  and  must  be  indi- 
vidually and  locally  determined,  is  unquestionable ;  and  that  the 
existing  rules  as  to  cases  of  extreme  and  sudden  urgency  are  far 
too  narrow,  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  believe;  but  who  can 
be  so  unreasonable  as  to  deny  that  some  broad  and  general  prin- 
ciples, founded  on  broad  and  general  consideration  and  experience, 
ought  to  per\'ade  the  whole?  Why  should  one  county  or  one 
parish  have  one  principle  and  another  another  ?  Why  should 
not  that  which  is  best  and  fittest  and  most  beneficial  be  extended 
to  all  ?  We  really  cannot  believe  that  any  serious  difference  of 
opinion  does  or  can  exist  on  so  self-evident  a  proposition ;  and 
accordingly  we  find  that  the  strongest  adversaries  of  the  central 
Board  would  only  replace  it  by  an  equally  central  authority  under 
another  name : — as  for  instance,  a  new  department  of  State,  to 
be  conducted  either  by  an  additional  Under-Secretary  of  the 
Home  Department  or  by  a  fourth  Secretary  of  State  appointed 
ad  hoc.  To  this  we  should  have  no  administrative  objection,  but 
we  sec  in  it  great  moral  and  political  disadvantages  and  danger. 
In  this  country,  where  everything  runs  but  too  easily  and  too 
naturally  into  party y  can  any  one  contemplate  without  the 
deepest  alarm  the  bringing  all  the  details  of  the  administration 
of  the  ix)or  law  into  the  arena  of  direct  political  conflict  ?  We 
ourselves  are  convinced  that  such  a  system  could  produce  nothing 
but  abuse,  confusion,  and  anarchy,  and  we  are  therefore  con- 
scientiously anxious  that  every  possible  precaution  and  exertion 
should  be  employed  to  sever  and  separate — as  far  as  can  possibly 
be  done — all  poor-law  questions  from  the  inflanmiation  of  political 
parties.     This  is  a  considehttiOn  which  we  beg  leave  humbly  but 
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sisting:  of  so  many  more  gentlemen  susceptible,  by  tlieir  station 
and  their  talents,  of  public  office  than  there  could  be  offices  to 
give,  it  is  improbable,  and  perhaps  not  desirable,  that  such  feel- 
ingfs  should  not  hare  a  momentary  existence :  he  that  should  be 
without  an  honourable  ambition  of  political  distinction  would  not 
be  likely  to  feel  an  adequate  zeal  in  the  discharge  even  of  parlia- 
mentary duties.  But  such  feelings,  inevitable  in  the  formation  of  a 
new  administration,  will  subside,  if  they  have  not  already  subsided, 
in  the  sacrifice  of  private  pretensions  to  general  advantage. 

At  least  we  may  be  assured  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  however 
alive  to  the  influences  of  private  or  political  friendship,  will  never 
jicrmit  them  to  sway  unduly  his  public  conduct.  He  is  neither 
in  the  hard  condition  nor  of  the  flexible  temper  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne. He  will  not  be  driven,  like  that  amiable  and  otherwise 
well-meaning  man,  from  the  policy  which  his  reason  approves, 
into  measures  to  which  only  his  ^  poverty  consents ;'  and  he  has  in 
plain  terms  and  full  parliament  told  his  opponents,  his  supporters^ 
and  his  country,  that  no  factious  injustice  from  the  first,  and  no 
unreasonable  pretensions  amongst  the  second,  shall  ever  warp  him 
from  what  he  thinks  his  public  duty.  *  It  is  right,'  he  said  m  thje 
recent  debate  of  the  17th  of  September — 

*  It  is  right,  Sir,  that  there  should  be  a  distinct  understanding  as  to 
the  terms  on  which  a  public  man  hblds  office.  The  force  of  circum- 
stances and  a  sense  of  ditty  to  the  country  have  compelled  me  to  under- 
tiihe  the  fmrassing  and  laborious  task^  in  the  ^performance  of  Which 
I  noiv  sttmd  before  you.  What  can  be  my  inducement  to  undertake 
that  task,  and  to  make  tlie  sacrifices  which  it  entaih  ?  What  but  the 
liope  of  rendering  service  to  the  country,  and  of  acquiring  an  honour** 
able  fame  ?  (Cheers.)  Is  it  credible  that  I  would  go  thro\igh  the  labours 
which  are  daily  imposed  upon  me  if  I  did  not  claim  for  myself  tlie 
liberty  of  proposing  to  Parliament  those  measures  which  I  shall  believe 
conducive  to  the  public  welfare?  Sir,  I  will  claim  that  liberty,  I  will 
propose  those  measures,  and  I  do  with  confidence  assure  this  House  that 
no  consideration  of  mere  political  support  shall  induce  me  to  alter  them. 
/  will  not  hold  office  by  the  servile  tenure  which  would  compel  me  to  he 
the  instrument  of  carrying  other  men^s  opinions  into  effect.'  (Chcfers.) 
I  do  not  estimate  highly  the  distinctions  which  office  confers.  To  any 
man  who  is  fit  to  hold  it,  its  ouly  value  must  be,  not  the  patronage 
which  the  possessor  is  enabled  to  confer,  but  the  opportmiity  which  is 
aifurded  to  him  of  doing  good  to  his  country.  (liOud  cneers.)  And  the 
moment  I  shall  be  convinced  that  that  power  is  denied  me,  to  be  exer- 
cised in  accordance  with  my  own  views  of  duty,  /  tt:ll  every  one  who 
hears  me  thai  lie  confen  on  me  no  personal  obligation  in  having  placed 
me  in  this  office.  Free  as  the  winds,  I  shall  reserve  to  myself  the  power 
of  retiring  from  the  discharge  of  its  onerous  and  harassing  functions  the. 
moment!  feel  that  1  cannot  discharge  them  with  satisfaction  to  the, 
public  and  to  my  own  conscience.  (Great  cheering.)* 

These  are  sentiments  at  once  so  just  and  so  noble — this  is  a 
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encies  of  his  arguments,  11— Mr.  Teu- 
nent  on  the  fine  arts,  13 — evils  of  the 
Revolution,  15  —  conneuoo  between 
the  Revolution  and  the  Belgian  Rail- 
road, 16 — present  condition  of  Belgium, 
19 — What  it  will  l)e  in  the  event  of 
war,  20. 

Trollope,  T.A.,  'A  Summer  in  Brittany/ 
57 — character  of  the  work,  58. 

Tudor,  present  representatives  of  the  royal 
family  of,  434. 


U. 

United  States,  the,  281. 
ham  and  Combe. 


V. 


See   Bucking- 


Van  Diemen's  I^nd,  121.  See  Austra- 
lian Colonies. 

Villemarqu6,  Th.,  Barzas  Breiz,  Chants 
Populaires  de  la  Bretagne,  57. 


W. 

Warborton,  Mr.  Henry — his  acceptance 
of  the  Chiltem  Hundreds,  507. 

Wellington,  the  Duke  of,  letter  to  Lord 
Liverpool  respecting  his  resignation  of 
the  Otder  of  the  Bath  when  promoted 
to  tliat  of  the  Garter,  430— letter  to  a 
general  officer  passed  over  in  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Bath  in  1813,  431— his 
Grace  not  consulted  upon  the  remodili- 
cation  of  this  Order  in  1815,  432. 

Western,  Lord,  Letter  of,  to  Lord  J. 
Russell  on  his  proposed  alteration  of  the 
corn-laws,  239 — his  Lordship  demon- 
strates that  the  proposed  measure  will 
not  accomplish  itsostensible  object,  255. 

Wilson,  Horace,  'Sanscrit  Dictionary/ 
379— continuation  of  Mr.  Mills  *  His- 
tory of  India,' 380. 

Whale-fisheries,  the,  state  of,  in  1821  and 
1840,  142 — produce  of  the  American 
fisheries,  143— <causes  of  the  decay  of 
the  British  trade,  i6.  —  necessity  of 
measures  for  its  revival  and  protection, 
144. 

Whewell,  Rev.  W.,  <  History  of  the  Induc- 
tive Sciences  *  and  '  Philosophy  of  the 
Inductive  Sciences  founded  upon  their 
History/  177 — man  a  speculative  as 
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